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CONTEMPORARY PPETRY. 

THE OLD CLOCK IN THE HALL 

BY R. H. STODDARD. 

It stands in a corner. Af the room 
Behind door, in the shade and gloom 
In a heavy and antique case, 

Rich mahogany, maple and oak, . 

Battered and scratched and dim with sm^ 
And the hands are bent on the face 1 

The knob and hinges are red with rust, 

The top o’ th* mouldings covered with dust, 

The panels are yellow with stains. 

And a ragged web like a td\teied pall 
Runs fiom its side to the sombre wall, 

*And over the window fsities. 

. W 

The pendulum swings, the wheels go i^und, 
^Making a dull, monotonous sound. 

As ^le vainshuig numienis fleet ; 

A tick,” like the hilling of grains of S^nd, 

As Tune was pouring from out his hao4 
The dust of yeuis at his feet 1 

Years have vanished— foi gotten years!— 

VViUi ail their sorrows and sins and tears, 

And left their maiks in the h<ill ; — 

'i'he old have died, the young grown old — 
Generaiiuns have gone to mould, 

And the clock survives them all. 

Beautiful girls have watched the hours, 

Knitiing ill stands, or woiking flowers 
la flames ol 'bioidery hne — 

Aiicl'inuiiiiiigs, the young folks playing late 
^Wished the moinents fctteicd to ‘"eight,” 

For the school begun at ‘"nine 1 ” 

Mothers, with sons in distant lands, 

'v Sorrowing, chid its tardy hands. 

And dreamed of the meeting dear — 

And wives whose husbands jeiurned at night 
Maiked the time in the fading light. 

And iisiened fur footsteps iieai I 

Blushing In ides at their toilets gay, 

In snowy robes on the happy clay. 

Have waited the hour to wed : 

And sick folks, tossing on beds of pain, 

Gazed at the cluck again and again, 

And watched beside the dead I 

But years have vanished, and others fill 
Their place, and the old clock standoth still 


Ticking as inUpts pride • 

Summer and winter, day and night, 

* * A sexton chiming the hours* flight. 
Tolling the knell of *rime 1 

l|^HE “GOOD OLD TIMES." 

A for the “ good old times,” 

Of which some love to sing ; 

*A fig for M he doggerel rhymes 

Froifl grumblers* biains that spring. 

In these *^good old. limits,” say they, 

«•“ Men were HS«men^shouid be ; 

They fared on the best each day, 

And lived right jollily I ^ 

“ Starvation was then Unknown- 
Taxation but a name ; 

Now *nealh the latter men groan, 

For thence the former came.” 

A pl.agiie on your “good old limes !” — 
•“Ye dii veiling dotards, cease ! — 

Sfiy, what hut tlirir splrndid crimes 
Now lob us of our fleece ? 

We ’le shorn to the veiy skin, 

^ While still the debt remains ; 

And, like some national sin, 

The nation’s life it drains. 

Though many fared well each day. 

The millions were oppress’d ; — 

'T IS a crowning lie to s.iy, 

The people then were bless’d. 

And never again, Ici 's pray, 

May might alone be right ; 

The sun of a belter day 

Now sheds its glorious light I 

Then a fig for the “ good old limes,” 

Of winch some love to sing ; 

And a fig for the drogg’rel rhymes 
From grumblers* brains that spring. 

CATCH. 

Near the moon a pale star clinging 
Harbingers another morn, 

Feeble spark to mortals bringing 
Hopes and cares with daylight born. 

Fare thee well, thou moon of sadness 1 
Silent night, awhile f.irewell ! 

Will the day give grief or gladness } 
Who of Adam’s race can tell ? 


scribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the sa fest and most convenient 
fHeatumi particularly as achnowled^ment through the Department, No other receipt will be ' 

^ttnecessary and llkcfy to ^use confusion, 



Fare ihee well, tluni moon of beauty 1 
Hail, thou j;l()ii()us risinjj sun 1 
Let the weak be Mrotiu in fluty, 

'I’lll llieit course, like thine, be lun. 

% 
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Ni:\vs ANU Our Comments. 


Pl»ti_eA»(«^liViiwlf, writes to the Englishman “ to m.ikc known to those 
in your splendid city who aic intciest#!d in ibc diarna, that we are 
prepared to lease and undertake the nianagctncni of a llicatre in 
Calcutta if a suitable one is built — in Cbowringhee or some site as 
popular and accessible.” 

It IS tunc that the omission should be rectified. The European 
quaiter sadly needs a ihe.itry worthy of the city of palaces. 


'rnKRE was a Hdl at Belvedere on Thuis<lay nij^ht— to dance out the 
t)ld and siiqj in the New Yeiii. The Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne 
weie present to but laiewell to 1891 and gieet 1892. Just at the hour 
when llte two Ye. ns met, the d.mctng ceased and the hand played “Auld 
Lang Syne.” The gue.sts took np the strain and the old song was snug 
lustily. 'J'hc jniiiy bfokc np With exchange of good wishes for the 
New Year. i» * * 

.Skverai. chutfiics had midnight services to bless the New Year. The 
ships on the iiver rang bells, blew ste.tm whistles, and fired lockets to 
announce the dcp.irtuie and the advent. 


The Mahaiaja of Kapuitltala is in Calcutta. 

♦ 

# * 

For mainif.iciiire of matches, iheie ate, iu Europe, about 50,000 f.ic- 
tories, producing aiiiuially a quanlily valued .it 10,000,000/. sietlmg. 
The oldest and the hugest place foi then maiuifactuie iu tite vvoild 
IS lu Sweden. 


A DARING lobbery is lepoiled fiom the bank of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Cuiiic & Co., Lombaid Street. A gcutleunn* entered and depo.siied 
the contents of his bag— gold, silver, and cltequr.s— on the counter. 
As boon as the Cashier had checked the silver, some one spoke to 
the depository and wi^en he turned round to answer, one pack.ige con- 
taining 300/. and another with cheques to the amount of 400/, or 5(x.)/., 
had vanished. 

By way of answer to those who still assert that English Sfddiers are 
ns good as ever, the militaiy cor re>ipondent of the Globe quotes the fol- 
lowing figures from the last issued nnihoritative document on llie sub- 
ject, shewing an alarming and steady deter 101 alion : — 

“Ten years ago the proportion of men under twenty years of age 
was 104 pet 1,000, wliile m the last tliice yeai^ it has been 132, 147, 
and 158 lespof lively, reii years ago men under 5 ft. 5 in. were iii a 
ptopoiiionof 52 per 1,000, while in the last three years they have 
leached the proportions of 106, 1 15, and 1 17 respectively. Ten years 
ago men under 37 inches of che.st mcasuiemmt were 570 per 1,000, 
wlrile for the hist three yeats the numbeis tespeciively are 641, 657, 
and 668.” 

* • # 

At .a sitting of the Austrian Delegaiion, the celebrated surgeon Pro- 
fessor Billroth spoke of his expenence trf luudern waifare. He 

said that 

“statistics proved that the percentage of combatants wounded 
by bombs or cannon balls on modern balile-fields was very sliglii 
when compared wiih tliosc disalileti by rifle bullets. The spe.ik- 
cr Irad been present at the battles of Wuerlli and VVeisscnbuig 
during the Frauco-GcM man War of 1870, and had personal opportuni- 
ties of observing that wounds iiiflicied by ailiileiy or cavalry were 
comparatively rare. To pul the case more plainly, he would say that 
about 80 per cent, of iho total number of casu.ilucs consisted of bullet 
wounds, while 1 5 per cent, could be ascribed to artillery, and 5 per 
cent, to the sabre or bayonet. It was, moreover, a fallacy to suppose 
rliat the majority of wouncls caused by aililieiy or bombs ended fatally. 
According to his obsei vaiions this was not the case. In 5 per cent, 
of the wounds infiicted by the Mannlicher bullet sometimes two and 
sometimes three bones were sliattered. An army at that rate would 
quickly melt aw.iy. Professor Billroth also spoke of the iiifluence of 
smokeless powder in futme w.ufaic. In the storming of f'oililied 
places the sticnfice of life would be beyond all calculation. In the 
Franco-German war, when .smokeless powder was unknown, such 
assaults were made at a feaifiil saciitice. He urged the impoi lance of 
efficiency in the ambulance service. In the fighting around Meu, 
although the M.innlicher rifle was not in use, two-tliiids of the guiushut 
wounds were of a seiioiis iiaiuic. In this coniicclion he reminded the 
House that ihe aciouaut and the electrician might be expected to play 
an important part m the next war. He mentioned in iaudatoiy terms 
the electric apparatus which has lately been adopted by the English, 
French, and (lei man armies fur the purpose of seaiching the baiilc- 
fields by night.” 


The want of a good theatre in Calcutta being brought to the notice 
of Mrs. Potter and Kytle Bclicw, Mr. Bellew, 011 behalf of Mrs. 


The .Sub-Deputy Collector of Hai fllaspore, in the Madariporc sub- 
division of the Faiidpur district, holding his court at Gopalgimjo, will 
henceforih be officially known as Sub-Deputy Magistrate and Sub- 
Dcpuiy Collector of Gopalgunje. 

. * « 

The Secielary of Stale for Iiidii^ l»as accorded sanction to the com- 
meiiceiuent of work on the Mu Valley Stale Rail way ^rnm Kavvlm to 
Mogtinug, the proposed terminus of the line, and on the Katha i^ianch. 

• # 

• • 

The Honourable Di. Gonroo Dass Banerjee has made himself indis- 
pensable to tlie Calcutta Univeisity. He has been re-appointed Vice- 
Chanccllcr for another te.m of two years. 

« 

* ♦ 

Last week, there was a wrestling match at Fillis’s Circus between a 
native named Kaiim Box and the ciiampioii Knglisli wrestler Toin 
Cannon. 'Ehc icfrrce, tire M.ihaiaja of Cooch 4 phar, adjudged tiro 
native vicloiious. The M if tor was m high glee and taimied Tom 
Caimon or Captain Duncan C. Ross and other F.uropeans saying, liiat 
** It will be r^df^Voi tliem to try conclusions with Indian wiesilers, unless 
and until they Su at the latter’s feet, and become ilicir pupils. As it 
is, these matches between Euiopeu and Indian wi esilei s will coniiiuie 
to be hollow affairs, and a E.iiim Bux will always be pinning a Cannon 
flat on liis back.” The Captain ihu.s icplies to the challenge ihiovvn 
out by the Mitt or. He writes to the Em^lislunun : — 

“ Now after the match between Cannon .iiul Karim Biix I challenged 
any Native to wrestle me either m public or private for Rs. 1,000. 
1 leave you and the public to judge why my clialleuge wh.s not 
accepted. • 

Now Sir, instead of my having to take lessotUi /’lom or sit at the feet 
of Native wicsileis, after about 15 years’ wiesiliug amongst the best 
wiesilers of the world, and holding as 1 do the undispuied 
championship for mixed wrestling, 1 make the following proposiiioiis: — 
(i.) 1 am piepared on one week’s notice to throw K trim Bux for a 

st.ike of Rs. 1,000 ten times wiihiii one hour, according to luicina- 
tioual rules, Scotch, lush, or American styles. 

(2.) Or I will agree to throw any six Natives that can be produced 
on the s.ime conditions wiiinn one hour. 

(3) i will wrestle any Native m his own style one f.ill, and one ftll 
Euiopean style, the man wmmug his fall in the shortest time to be 
declared the winner. 

Falling acceptance of any of the above very liberal propositions, I 
am piep.ried to- wre.stle any Native m his own style, piDvnicd 1 am 
allowed tme Kuinpeaii lepreseiitalive wlio iIidi ouglily iiudeisLauds the 
rules of Native wiesiliiig. In doing this I make no leflectioii on tlie 
decision of H. H. The .Vlahriiaja of Cooch Beliai, m tire receiii ruaicli 
which according 10 the rules was absolutely tan and honest.” 


Ai-TER his acquittal, the jeweller Jacob received, as he says in a letter 
to the moruiiig papers of ruesday, “ many expressions of tire symathy 
from the public generally.” He thanks “all who have eiiieiiaincd 
towards me such kindly feeling.” Tire gentlemen of tire jury too 
come in for a share of his acknowledgments “for their p.iiieiit and 
mdcpeudeiit considetalioti during the pinnacled procccilmgs m the 
High Court.” He Iras a suppressed smile at the Calcuua Bai. 
“With a strong array of legal piofessional gentlemen against me, 
I was chiefly supported and encouraged by my contidpuce in the 
English love of f.iir play, which in contest generously le.ms Im 
the weakest side.” Lastly, Uip thanks the editors of the papers to 
which he sends his letter and wishes “ to one and all a Happy New 
Year and many of them.” Mr*. Jacob is not profuse only in verbal 
thanks to those who nrciilcd them at his hands. He remembers 
the pour in this connection. To fuitiier inaik his satisfu. iioii at the 
end of the trial and in praise of God \Vlio delivcied him from the 
iiieslies of the law lard agaiitst his liberty, he has pl.u rd Rs. 5,ocx) m 
the hands of the Commissioner of Police in aid of the Caleiiua 
chanties. Mi. Lambert has disiiibuted the sum as under 
Distnct Charitable Society (including the Alms House 
and Leper Asylum) ... ... ... Rs. 2,000 

CalcullH Free School... ... ... ... m 400 


Eulally Orphanage 
St. Viucem'b Home 


40a 
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Europen Fein.ale Orphan Asylum 

... „ 

300 

Women’s Ftiendly Society • 

... „ 

300 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul ... 

... ,, 

250 

Catholic Male Orphanage 

... „ 

250 

Little Sisters of the Poor 

... „ 

2 to 

Police Poor Box 

... „ 

200 

St. Maiy’s House of Charity ... i 

... „ 

itxr 

The Protestant ^Fend.ill) Home... 

... ,, 

100 

Old Chuich Parochial Home 

... „ 

SO 

St. Paul’s Mission Home 


SO 


On the ist of December, died At Bhownufj[ger, at the arc of 87 years, 
a Hindu devoicc much respected in the Western Piesnlency, Salchi* 
Cananda Snraswati. Before he tonic that name and (he devotee’s t 6 le^ 
he had been^ as Gaurishankar Udyashankar, an active man as a 
scholar and politician, who rose to be Minister of Bhownugger, obtain- 
ing the title of C.S.I. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY HONOURS. 

The following honours were published yesterday in a Gasette of 
India Extraordinary : — 

Star of India. 

His Excellency the Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India is pleased to announce that Her M-ajesly the Queen, 
Einpiess of IiuBa, has been graciously pleased to make the iollowing 
appointments to the said Order 

To bt Companions, 

The H on’ble John Woodburn, Indian Civil Service, Chief Secretary 
to the Govcinmeni of tlic North- Western Pnivinces and Oudh, and 
an Addiimnal Member of the Council of the Govcinoi-Cicneial for 
making Laws and Regulations. 

William Lee-Warner, Es>q., Indian Civil Service, Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay in the Political Depatiment. 

Indian Empire. 

To be a Kmght Grand Commander. 

His Highness Mahataj-Adhiraj Saidul Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Kishengclih m Kajpuiana. 

To be a Knight Commander, 

His Excellency Ah Kuli Khan Mukhbat-ud-Daula, C.I.E., Minister 
of Telegraphs in Persia. 

• To be Companions. 

Colonel John Charles Aidagh, C. B., Royal Engineers, Private 
Sectetary to His Excellency the Viceroy and (iI<ivcrnor*General. 

Frederic Clendoii Daukes, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Raja RamcliHiidra Vital K.io Shaib, R.aja of Sandur in the Madras 
Pi esidency. 

Majoi Ilrnry Percy Poingdeslie Leigh, Indian Saff Corps, Deputy 
Commissioner, Kohat. 

Raja Goue Naiayana Gaj ipaii Kao, of Vizagapatarn, Madr.as Presi- 
dency. 

Herbert Hope Risley, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Oflfg. Secretary to 
the G'lvernmeiii of Bengal, Financial and Municipal Departments. 

Mnliammad Ahdnlla Khan, Bahadur, Honorary Magistrate, Isa 
Khel, Bannu Disiin t, Punjab. 

Joseph Bamidylde Fuller, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Commissioner 
of Settlements and Agricultme, CiMiiiai Provinces. 

Kh.'ui B.ili.’idnr Mir (>hul.tm B.iha of Suiat. 

Herbert Tiiiikfll White, E»q , Indian Civil Service, Commissioner 
of a Division in Buima. 

Indian Titles. 

Nawab Bahadur, 

Nawab Sit Khwaja Abdnl (ihani, K. C. S. I., of Dacca. 

The lloii’blc N.iv\.ib Khw.jj.i Ahsun Ullah, C. 1. E., of Dacca, Ad- 
clition.al Mi inhn of the Council of ilie Goveriior-Gcneial for making 
Laws and Kcguiaiions. 

Raja Bahadur. 

Raja Gobiiul Lai Roy of Tajlint in Knngpur. 

Nawab. 

Nasir Ali Khan, .son of the late Nawab Ali Raza Khan of Lahore. 

Maiilvi Syud Ameer Husain, C. I. E., Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta. 

Raja. 

Habii Satis Chandra Paurfi, Zemindar cf Pakour in the Sonlhal 
Parganas. 

Dewan Bahadur. 

Alexio Pinto, Deputy C«)llector in the Madras Presidency. 

Khan Bahadur, 

Maiiliv Syud Muhammad Abu Saleh, Landholder of Gya. 

Khan Sahib Kluidadad Khan, Politic.*! Head Munshi in the Office 
of the Commissioner in Sind in the Bombay Presidency. 

Nawabzada Shamsher Ali Khan, Mancial, Chairman of the Muni- 
cipal Committee of Karnal in the Punj.ib. 


Fakir Syud Jamul-ud-din, late Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Honorary Magistrate of Lahore in the Punjab. 

Dai*} a Klian, Nasiri, Camel Jemadar, Baluchistan. 

Rat Bahadur. 

Cher ikiip'iili SnriyanAray.ma, Agency Hc.id Clcik, Viz ig.xpatam, in 
the M.iiiias Picsidciicy. 

Barn Vcnk.iia Rana Noi.isu P.iiitula, Tahsildar of Golcnmla, ViZciga- 
patain, in the .Madras Presidency. 

B. 'ibn I Shan Ch.indra Mitter, Government Pleader, HoogMy. 

Babu Uwai (Chandra Sil, Honorary Magistrate and Vice-Chairman 
of the Dacca Municipality. 

Babu Bankiin Chandra Chatlcrjee, late Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, 24‘Paiganas. 

Bahii Baij Nath Singh, Honorary Magistrate, Gya. 

Chauhdri Raghiinath Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Najafgiah 
in the Disliitt of Dehli m lire Ponjah. 

Konganda Moodi.ih, of Napoklu in the Padinalknnd Taluk in Cooig. 

Cheppadira Somi.ah of Mercara in Coorg. 

Miinshi Hatdyal Singh of Jodhporc in Rajputana. 

Lalla Kishon Lall of jodhpore in Rajputana. 

Snb.idai-.M.ijoi Bhagvvan Singh, Upper Burma Military Police. 

Satdui Klip Singh, Hakim-i-Ala, Kashmir. 

Ran Bahadur, 

Muihnkar.appa Ariimugam Pillai, Tahsildar of the Ponneri Taluk in 
the district of Chinglepiit in the Madras Presidency. 

C. Jambulingam Mndaliyar, Vice-President of the District Board of 
Cuddapa in the M.idras Picsidency. 

(sunnoo Naidoo, Senior Hospital Assistant in the Bombay 
Piemdency. 

Dadob.i Sakbaram Shirvalkar, Sub Engineer and Honorary Assist- 
.ant Engincci in the Public Woiks Dcpaitmetit in the Bombay Piesi- 
dcncy. 

Safdar Bahadur. 

Saidar Harnam Singh, Hoiunaiy Magistrate of Kharar in the Dis- 
lint of Umballa in the Punjab. 

Baisakha Singh, late Inspector of Police in the Punjab. 

Khan Sahib. 

Massu Khan, Notkani, Inspector of Police in the District of Dcra 
Ghazi Khan in the Punjab. 

Syud Mustafa Hossain, Honorary Magistrate of Faridabad in the 
disliut of Dellii in the Punj.ib. , 

Bahadur Khan of Dab in the District of Jbahg in the Punjab. 

Abdur Ghafnr, Sub-Surveyor, Survey of India. 

Rai Sahib. 

Pundit Divvan Chand of the Shahpnr district in the Punjab. 

Lala Haii Ch.iiid, V^cc-President of the Municipal Committee of 
Multan in tl)»* Punjab. 

Cliaiidbri NaDian Singh, Zaildar in the District of Delhi in the 
Punj.ib. 

Babu Netai Chaimd Chatterjrc, Deputy Examiner, 2nd (Oracle, and 
Siiperintcmient of ihe Comimss.u i.ii Branch ot the Military Accounts 
Department, Eastern Cncle, Bengal. 

Babu Mohemlio N.cih Ch.iitei je.e, Chief Clerk in the Office of the 
Commissary-General, Western Ciule. 

Lalla Jora Mull, Stoi c-kerpe-r, Bengal Commissariat Transport 
Department. 

Babu Sieekristo fihose, ist Class Assisiaul in the Office of the Com- 
missaiy-Genei al, Eastern Ciicle. 

Rao Sahib. , 

Mangesh Callian Sliaslri of the Commissariat Department in the 
Bombay I’resulenry. 

Morairao K>hiisagar, Inspector of the Bombay City Police. 

Yesu Govind Nagwekar, late Ciuef Cnnsiai)lc in the R ilnagiri Dis- 
trict Police in the Bombay Presidenc y. 

Raghiinath R.inif handr.a Shng ionkar of the Public Woiks Depait- 
rnrnt under the Koih.ipnr Dai bar in the Bombay Presidency. 

Ellappa Balaiam, Building Conti actor in Bombay. 

Nirbhe Singh Maudloi of Soiqrur in the Hoshangabad District. 

Saf dar. 

Munshi Gurdit Singh, Mii Munshi and Native Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-Geneial in Ceniial India. 

Kyet Thaye Kaung Shwe Sahve K<t 

Maung Taing, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 3rd Grade, Zeyawadi 
township, Toungoo Dislnci. 

Thuye Gaung Nj^ue I hi Va Min. 

Maung Myat Tha, Inspector of Police, Myingyan. 

Ahmudan Gating Tazetk Ya A^in. 

Maung Ba Bwa, Myook, 4lh Grade, Monywa township. 


HoUowaYs Ointment and I'ills ate the best, cheapest, and the most 
popular remedies at all seasons, and under all ciiciimstances they may 
be used with safety and with the certainly of doing good. Eiiiplions, 
rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcerations and 
burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these healing, 
soothing, and purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon ibo 
abdomen checks all tendency to irritation in the bowels, and averts 
diarrhoea and other disorders of the intestines frequently prevailing 
through the summer and fiuit seasons. Heat lumps, blotches, pimples, 
inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and 
enlarged glands can be effectively overcomcgby using Holloway’s 
remedies according to the instructions accompanying every packet. 
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Notes, Leadericttes, and 

Our Own News. 

ThR en;:;ij:![ement of bis Royal Ili^bnrss the Duke of Clnr^nue and 
Avoml.ile n» her .Seronr lli«l<uess Princess V'iciona M iiy of Tc( k 
has been "J-ety popular in EiiKland. At the annual clinnrr of the 
inembeis r)f tl)e Civil Service, the Piinre of Wales, in acknowleiij;- 
in^ the toa^t of “ 'Phe Pmice and Princess of Wales nml othn 
members of llie Royal Family,” alluded to the foithromin^ royal 
mainn^e i»nd expressed his satisfaction saying — “Nf>t the least 
Kratifyin^» ciicmnslance is, that it has leu-ived the appioval of 
the nation. I am j;lad and proud to think that he (my elder 
sr»ii) marries one born in this country— livinjj in this ronntry, and 
who has the feelings of an Englishwoman.” Tlic news, however, has 
been .1 surprise at Berlin, where the feeling seems to be that thcie are 
(jMiMMu ladies of higher lincaye and the Piince mi^ht have wooed 
and won one of these. 

Tiie Princess Victoria Mary is the only daujfhter of the Prince.ss 
Maiy Adelaide and the Duke of ’Peek. Slie was bom on .May 26,1867. 
Her full name is Vbctori.i Mary Aufjusta Louise Olj;a Pauline Cl.indine 
Ajpies. Phe Duke of Clarence and Avond.ile and Eat I of Aihhme, 
K. ti , R. P., was born on January 8, 1864. He b.id been in India 
III 1889. The wcddinjj comes off at Windsor on the 27th Fcbiuaiy. 

Prince (»eoi"e of Wales is still confined to his bed, though impiov- 
ing. The anxiety due to a relapse has passed away. 


The ll'of/ii s.\)'s that the Prince will shortly be created Duke of Kent. 

Phe Duke of Connaught, Prince Henry of Battcnberg and Prince 
Christian went out shooting at Osborne. It was a sad excursion. It 
ended wiiii the shooting of Piiiice Chrisinm in the face, one pellet 
enleting the left eye. Think of the amazement of the p.irty when it 
was discovered that the shot came fiom one of them — the Duke 
of Connaught. The injured eye had to be extracted. The consol. ition 
now IS that the Prince is progressing very favorably. 


Tonvaru.S the close of the last yeai,;i Portuguese expedition bound 
to Nyassa was, about midway on the jmmiey, destroyed While the 
p.iity was encamped, the whole slock of gunpowder exploded, killing 
sixty men on the spot, including two Europeans, and injniing 170, 
including C.iptains Contiuho and Andrade, the leaders of the expedition. 

The expulsion of a Fiench Corres|>ondeul from Bulgaiia, has been 
followed by a Fiench and Russian protest to tlie Puiie. Tliose two 
(/ovetnmenis consider the proceeding as opposed to the Preaty of 
Beilin and the common law, and insist upon the integnty of the capi* 
tiiiatiuns of Buig.itia. 

A PLOT amongst slndenls, nfllci.ils .and officers against the Czar has 
been disco veied iii^iissiaii Poland, and nuineious at rests made. 

Ate OkiJiNt; to the Timcs^ an attempt is being made by Gcimany to 
diaw Russia into the new continental commcicial league. 

At St. Etienne, two Englishmen were arrested for an attempt to obtain 
patterns of the new French carbines, tried, convicted and sentenced 
respectively to fouileen and two nionihs’ imprisonment. 

The subscription opened by the Prinres.s of Wales among the wives 
of offif.crs and men of the British Army, to mark their appreciation of 
the heroine of the Manipur disaster, amounted to thirteen hundred 
pounds, which has been made over to Mrs. Grimwood. 


The end of the Manipur tragedy is not yet. In his lour of enquiry 
in the villagc.s round about Meiklelliana, in connection with the attack 
by Nagas on a mule driver, M.ijor Maxwell arrested ihiee men, who 
will be tried as concerned in the murder of Mr. Melville, of the Tele- 
graph Department, f 


For persistent obstruction to Government measures, among others, fo. 
the leliof of the siiffciers by the late earihquakc, the J.ipauese P.nlia* 
ment has been dissolved. 

/V 

Mr. Allan Hume made the acquaintance of onr n.alive Indian politics 
late in life. But he has by this seen too much of its leading exponents 
l<i lie i.jken in any mote. So ^le has promptly slopped the flattering 
piooosilion of some private correspondents and other nobodics in the 
columns of a Mridtas newspaper to raise .1 permanent memorial in 
his honour. He knows it is all idle chatter — mere springes to catch 
woodcocks— for which oiir Stray Feathers from the groves of the 
Civili.an Olympus is too old and knowing a fowl. He gives then> .a 
bit of bis mmd and of the mind of all intelligent observers. It is 
ihrongbout a m.inly letter that Mr. Hmne has written on the subject, 
which does credit to his he.ad and heart. But for one expression, it 
would be faultless as a composition too. He writes ; 

“When India cannot erect a statue to Lrird Ripon, to talk of .any 
public inemorMl to any one else, on account of public services in the 
p«)liiical line, is mere blasplieniy.” 

That last word slicks ill ^all refined throats. It is faulty from every 
point of view. Mr. Hume commits the very sin he charges on others. 


The Chief Magistrate sticks to etiquette in dress. He refuses to sv?c 
advocates not donning a black coat. On Monday, Mr. Gailli .ip- 
peaiing in a diab overcoat was told to go bisway, He explained 
that be was suffering fiom a bad cold and cough and therefore w.as 
o))ligcd to cover the black coal with tire drab oveico.it. Tire Magis- 
trate still insisting, the advocate threw off the drab garment under 
protest, saying he considered the magistrate’s repe.iied relusal a 
gi.ituilous and unwarrantable insult to the Bar. 

It remains to be seen bow the Bar resents the insult. Will an action 
he ag.unsi the Chief .Magistrate for thus exposing an advocate 'm a 
diseased condition, to the inclemencies of the weather ? 


Phe question of dress has cropped up in another quarter. ” We only 
hope that, in the rage for uniformity, black will not be insisted upon 
for black men. 


Mr. James Payn is a lover of cats, God bless him ! and be is rn»t 
ashamed of confessing it. All good men and Hue love Pussy, fiom 
Mahomet to Chisholm Anstey. No m.an can tiuly worship (iod who 
15 not kind to his creatures. No man ran Irniy love his kind wlm 
does not love animals, and no man of refined thought and feeling hut 
appicciaies Pussy. 

We are not surprised that Mr. P.iyn has been shocked at the specu- 
lation just stalled, to wit : — 

“An island in Paget Sound has been set apart for the nutrition and 
piitcitaminent of blai k cats. They are tc» be fed there on fi esb fish 
twice .a day. ’Ilie announcement of this benevolent enter pi ise gave 
me great pleasure, for I love cals, and especially black ones. I dal 
not quite uncleist.md as I le.id on why they shoultl be imported from 
the Neiheilaml.s, unless indeed they wished it (winch seemed impro- 
bable), and the last line was a most ci uel revelation ; ‘ A large piofit 
IS expected from the skins.’” 

Mr. T. K Ravensbaw, laic Commissioner of the Oiissa Division 
has certain shares in the Cuttack Printing Company. He is anxious 
that the proceeds iheieof be spent in the division wbidr he had ruleil. 
He has accordingly offered to the Beng.il Government to cst.iblish .1 
fund for the purpose of providing therewith an annual piize for tin: 
Cuttack Medical School. 

Mr. John Berney Worgan, the t^strict and Sessions Jmlgft of Dinage- 
poie, has worked out his lime and retired from the Service. He, 
with Mr. Alexander Smith, arrived in India on the i6ih December 
1856, and both were put on the retired list on the i6th December iiSqi. 
Ml. Worgan bad applied. for two years’ extension of time, but he could 
not hope for an indulgence which was not gianted to a ILdiiday^ 
That he was capable of woik and loved it, was not coiisideied a sutfi- 
cient reason for his continuance in the .Service. He, however, leaver 
it with the legret of the people of the district of Dinagepore vvheio 
he was Iasi posted. We are told, by a pleader of the local bar, that he 
was a just Judge and that his decisions— on cither side of the court — 
gave salibf.iciion. He was never discourteous. In keeping with his 
character, while finally making over charge, he took leave of all ih*^ 
pleaders, wishing them success. 
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We imdcrst.ind our business. It is not every knight of the gipy goose 
quill, or, for that matter,# every shai p-shootcr of a steel-pcn-wallah, 
who runs the hazards vvliich we hab lually encounter. 

Our pleasure is in enter pr ize and in the siircess of sunnooiiring 
danger. Few are the p.ipeis that would nonce a comnvrf iai cnrilar 
ora trade advertiser. It were infra <//>, to begin with. I)it,*nity — 
that mysterious, inip.ilp.iblc, unknn|^ii (juantily— is stupidity’s fust 
care, and stupidity is .ill over the world. Ami, then, there is the 
danger of blundering. The fear of miscarriage imposes on man the 
wholesome restraint of not going out of his deptlr. For our part, 
we have no dignify, always taking care to keep ourselves above 
it. Not dignity but honour and lionesty is our Hrahmanic mantram. 
And, being well up in our Vedas, ami nodet standing what is 
what, we aie not afraid of sndilen disaster. The Elfr,tivr Advet User 
caught oui eye and we noticed it with enthusiasm. Th.it was at once 
a moral and a literary feat. It rcijiiirps courage to think well of an 
advertiser, and, .above all, to say well of it in the market place. 
Kvery one is ready to swell a plethora --to aggrandise ihp piosperoiis 
and elect. It is the appropriate mark of independent intelligence 
to discern the worth of strangers and ^lew-comers. It is the p.irt of 
right manly doing to lielp new aspiiants and blow the tiumpet of modest 
merit. The depravity of our nature, however, is ever after painting 
the lily. You will hear respectable and educated men talk of the 
perfection of oigani/ation iff the giant of I'linling House. .Sqo.ite, 
although the blundering of the Timts has addefl a word to the lan- 
guage~the “silly season.” You will seethe smartness of the great 
“Saturday Keviler” t.ikrn for gianted at limes when the Saturday 
lias been tiiily respectable and sober as a .Sunday pieacliing to the 
poor. Sunil was not onr cue, however, and so the K. A. h.ul a chance 
of genuine ,appi aisement in the East. 

The KffcLtivd Adzn'fliscr was woefully handicapfied for public re- 
cognition. It tvas not simply a stiangt-r, but a Paiiah into the b.irgain. 
Asa mere ti.ide r-oncein, it hail no casie 111 the eyes of the blue blooded 
political and liletaiy piess : all its accomplishments went for nothing. 
And this in a iialioii of shopkeepers I 'I'liis coiuempt foi trade among 
a people, eveiy mother’s son of whom is neaily or remotely a child 
of Trade and Cirrmnerce, is most extiaoidinaiy. Hut the fact is 
patent. So the /C A, liad no fair play. T.amtcd with ir.ulc, all the 
admirable writing in its columns was lost upon the blue blood of the 
piess and *of society generally. Its points fell tin — its jokes caused 
;it most a stare as who should say, H.illoa ! wJiat does this mean ? 
Is It possible tliat some gentlemen of eancation aic filying this thing 
tn co'^ f Tire exquisite beauty of the mechanical woikm.inship itst*lf, 
almost removed It fiom the spliere of literary ciilicism. Could weak, 
envious hmiian allow in a neighbour the highest iiici it, both exieinal 
and literal y ? 

\Va weic above all that sort of nonsense. We reported .is we saw, 
riaising what, was so eminently praisewoi thy, without knowing whom 
we plea^.ed. We did justice without fear or favour — we mean fear «if 
n pio.uli or ridicule or e.xpectalioii of f.ivour. Hut a good deed is 
never wasted, thank God ! Wc cast our bread on the 
salt estr.inging sea 

anil It has come b.u k to us after many days. We struck the right 
vein of luimamiy. We have got our rew.iid. 

'The Jijpiiiz'c Adverti'itr thus acknowledges our notice : — 

“ We 'Acre not boiii to blush unseen, to waste our fragrance under 
a luidrel, <m hnie onr candle in the desert .111, so \\v. tlo not mean to 
iici it \V'* get .ibt>ui. We even go, by the good slop /V1////.1//, as 
fir as Caliutt i, wh^ie we meet fiiends. 'I'lie ediioi of and Rayytt 

(Piince.ind rci-^ant), a weekly newspaper and review of poliiKs, 
hleiature and soiiety, has burst our postal baml and firmed over our 
new leaves. Nairn ally be bki-s to do so, just as we .ire pleased to 
leceive his descivedly popul.ii jouiiial among our numerous exchanges. 


There’s for you I It was one of the wettest days this wet summer 
when we received this fuim India, but we lushed out m onr paper- 
raps, and nevei slopped until we reached ‘The (Jld Chesli re Cheese’ 

of fnnions nieinoiy. , , . , . j 1 

We foregatlieied. Wr drank that e litoi s lierillh. We drank 
‘Fiosperity to Rits and Rayyct} We diatik ‘ to the Indian Empire, 
especially Calcutta.’ VVe uiank to Mr. MuUy ball ('.hose (the 
publishci) of the ‘ Uec ’ Piess. We drank to ‘No. I, Uckoor ljutl’s 
Lane,’ in the afoies.ud Calcnlta. We diank to ‘the whole of the 
‘^taff’' of the clever bule journal. We drank to ‘ourselves,’ because 
wc felt like people of the Top Row. Having nearly knocked the 
arithmetic out of tire f.iii cieatme who presides at the only part of 
the place wheie we arc tolerated, wc drank ‘ To Her.’ Although the 
lain was «tili falling as gently as buckclfulls can fall we returned to 
our literary duties. It was a wet day. What cared wr? Many of the 
iuciry jests wc made would have been printed, but our shorthand 


! writer w.is taken ill. f'lfiy copies of the Effedive Adv(irti%er make a 
good pillow, if tied catefnlly so tlral ihn knot of the string fits into tlie 
bottom ear No, not back numirers. We never h.ave bark numbers, 
becaiis- we sell rurt every time. We alw.iys jubilate 'vlicn WC get a 
: shakc-h Olds like rliis fi '»m a luoiher across the s.-.i. We all ihteal- 
ened to go i.t liuli.i, .Toil tell iliai in iii h<*vv mucli wc like him, but 
when nor genial director sa'd, ‘ No ship would lake such a lot of 
we missed the word—we pulled ourselves together and went home 
in cabs, to pass a pleasant evening wuth our wives, and have our 
forliines told ! ” • 

There ! that is a literary outburst of true power which more than 
ever conlirms ijs that onr original impr'^ssinn was correct. All that 
ihapsody is steilmg humour, redolent of cliar.ac.tcr, buoyant and bound- 
ing, .and withal delightfully pleasant. We sh.ill look in vain for it in 
the litcratiiie of the day. The 1 e^pertability of the political and 
literary I’less fights siiy of siiclt *’ .iniics,’’ as it probably calls it. 
Hut who th.'il has a genuine sense of enjoyment and is familiar with 
(he achievements of genius in the c.iilier years of this century, but 
must lament the gi owing f istidiousiwss. The writer of the foregoing 
passage in A*. A. is a tine srion of the house of the Father 
Proiils .iiid Chi Is' ()j)lifr Norths, the M igiuM.s aiiil M ihonys of the p.ist. 
(Jut best wishes for his sm eess ! 

rtiic L'eiitctiaiit-Govcrnor has issued his orders in tlie case of land- 
hunger noticed by us som:iime ago, iii a IcMding article headed “An- 
nexation Petty.” The attempt of the Howiah Municipality at down- 
nght spulialion of pi i v ale pi operiy under color of the law, has 
been fnistratcrl. Tire contemplated sacnlego also of removing the 
two ancient images of Hiinlu tleilies lias been prevented. The 
order slates that “ .ifier a full consideration of the circumstances 
of ilie case the Lieutenant Governor is of opinion that the oiiject of 
the Commissiniuo s, winch is the wid<‘ning of the road, will be 
• itlained by ar(|iin)ng only so mm h of the kind as is actually required 
for the purpose” The Collector of the District has been directed 
“ to cause the pieliinin.n y procretlings ('commenced for acquiring the 
cntir%' hnincstcad of the poor mei haiin ) to be canreljjCd.” An amend- 
ed declaration has Ijeen directed to be submitted for acqui-silion of 
the land aciu illy i ptiiin rd. 

The order h.is given genei il s itisficiion. It has assured the, 
people of .ill 1 1 'lA I all, ih It the tenuis* of proneily under Ilritish rule 
IS law and loy.ilty .ind nor the will of a Coi poi .itioii. Sir Charles 
Elliott has c.ii nod the ih.inks of the eniiie coininunily of the small 
town, including huulieds of w)ik p'‘opb* who were w. itching the 
case with cx iaotdut n y iuleiest. Mr. Fiddian, the Magisiiaie of 
Howrah, we hope, has l)ecnme wise. He had, in a moment of 
weakness, .illo vc<l liiiU'*ell‘ to bi^ milled ag.inist his own belter 
judgmeiil expi ou m my pievi »u^ occ .isioiis. In his report 
to the Division il Coimmssioner he liail iTfcrred to many irrelevant 
matters, patti.ulnly abie.ing a well known genrltmian of wiiom the 
late Mr. Mac.iukiv us».d to s.iy th.it it w is he who “did the thinking 
of Seelrpore,’ .ind who h id ftom the be jinning aided the poor mechanic 
with his pen. At lim''s, some of ourDisinct offn ials become so in- 
tolerant of honest imlivulu.ils wiio aie foiccd by their culture and 
convictions to p\}>o',e offu.i.il high li inde<liir^;s of every description, 
that in confidential l<•p)rts to -,upPuoi .mthoi iii»"s they seek to blacken 
their character. Such .iiieiiipis aie a sort of bear’s repayment for the 
I grudges they owe and for wlm h they cannot exact due vengeance under 
a reign of law. 'They .iie iinf iii blows tliai di^boi much redound to 
the honor of those tli.il deal them. 

Wk may shortly expect an ostrich faim in Lengal. Messrs. Ander- 
son Wright and Comji.iny have comdnded n^gociations with the 
Bengal (iovernment foi the netojss.it y site 111 the Western Dooars. 
Sanction has been given for a gr.inl to them of a preliminary lease, 
for five years, of 4, wo acies of s.indy sienle, including a moderate 
quantity of culiniable, kind. The rental, to begin with, has been 
fixed at one anna an acre, a ye.ii. The other coiidiiions arc tliat 
the lea^e will confer no heiitablc or tranTerable rights in the lands, 
that the lands are not to be sul>I('l or pul to other than the particular 
uses for which they are lensc«l, and llial the lease will cease with 
the closing of the faun. The lr«?es will belong to Government, sub- 
ject to the right of the lessees to puichasc Ibeni at the market value. 


The Hitn’ble Dr. R iiligan has honorably repelled the charge brought 
against him by the Calcutta Bar. He takes it to t.Hsk for pulishing a 
private letter without permission of the addressee or before that 
letter reaches him and without waiting for rtie reply. The Calcutta 
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Brir nttribiited the notice of the conOctemps in certain daily papers to 
Mr. Ratti^an’s part propnetory of the Pioneer, Mr. Ratti^an ex- 
plains that blit for his cojiiiecti<in with tlie Pioneer and the Civil 
vV Military U\t^e//e, tlu-se papers would not^ have left unnoticed 
“the unfair attacks the authorship of wiiich can be no secret to 
certain membns of the Calcutta Bar, which have bern made upon me, 
since I returned to Lahore, in the columns of more than one 
Calcutta nevvsp.,per.” The other dailies aie left to speak for them- 
selve. A full account of the matter follows, shewinij that he took 
or attempted to take the steps which, it was taken for 
omissions on his part. Mr. Raltii;an admits that he dcilved much 
of his informal on fioni Mr. G^^dd s oti who n he lelied as ar attonuy 
of the Calcutta Hinh Court and as a member of a leading fit m of 
solicitors. He does not foijjet to apologise in Ins reply to Mr. Geddes 
for diaooino in the attorney’s n une in vindication of his own character, 
rheie is a word too in justification of his publication of his icpiy and 
of the previous coiiespondence. 

Tni: condition of the Maharani of Cooch Behar, who wa.s reported in 
the p.ipers to be conv.alesceiit, causes anxiety. The Maiiaiaja »s ob- 
liged to keep home and to avoi<l all engagements. 

T.'tr. Dewan of the Uoomraon KaJ has at last seemed a very de- 
sirable bridegroom for the daughter of his Maharaji in the peison 
of the minor Maharaja of Kewah. Government has sanctioned the 
marriage of its ward. 

R \l FiAHADAR Gopal Chander .Sircar', the relire<l Treasurer of the 
Office of the Private Secretary to the Viccr-oy, is dead. He was ad- 
mitted into the Private Secretariat when Lord Halliousie was (mvernoi- 
tienerafi and left it during the Viceroyalty of Lord Uuffeiin. During 
the period that he was in service, he held different posts, and always 
enjoyed the full confidence of every successive Private Secretary. 
Me was sixty years of age. 

TiiK Congress met at Nagpur, on the sSth, 29th and- 30ih December. 
About a thousand delegates were present. Rao Saheb Ananda Charlii, 
as arranged beforehand, led the deliberations. It will not be the last 
sitting of the National Assembly. They carried a Resolution for its 
next meeting at Allahabad. P>ut they cannot ilo without Mr*. Hume, 
and he too was elected the (^eiieial .Secretary for the cm rent year. 


PEJS & PA YYET. 

Saturday^ January ;?, iSg 2 , 

THE YEAR. 

The record of the year just gone by is fraught with a 
series of the most painful incidents, and on the ex- 
piration of it we sincerely wish our countrymen a 
happier New Year, 'fhe pa.st year opened with a 
bitter controversy. Monster meetings, Maba I’oojas 
and lengthy resolutions were, lor a time, tlie 
order of the day. The leniency of the Hritish 
Government gave free sc<jpe to tlie oiierations of 
the belligerents. They had their lling for more 
than two months, and when all tln-ir demonstra- 
tions were over, any further ]jrolong.ition of the 
warfare was rendered u.seless by the de-cisioii of 
the Supreme Legislature of India. The wirepullers 
who got up the formidable show of opposition, still 
threaten to renew tlie fighting. Rut they and their 
weapons have been .so completely found ont, that 
they have no chance whatever of being mistaken 
again as true warriors, or as genuine exponents 
of our ancient faith. Though hors dc combat, the 
promoters of the agitation laboured, for a long time, 
under the delusion that the crowds which collected 
round them in the inaidan and other places, ac- 
cepted them as their leaders, and that they were 
powerful enough to defy the authority of the British 
Government. 'I'hey indulged in a spirit of br.agga- 
docio with an amount of freedom which was unknown 
before, even in the annals of vernacular journalism. 
The hauling of the Dangabasi stafif before 


the criminal courts, was the necessary consequence. 
Whatever they might think or«ay of us, and how- 
ever much we might di.sapprove of their attitude, 
they had our heartfelt sympathy in their hour ' 
of trial, and no one felt happier than we did at 
their eventual escape from punishment. Our belief is, 
that gagging Acts and slate prosecutions are neither 
expedient nor necessary for the purposes which they 
are intencled to serve. The advantages of a free press 
far outweigh the mischief that can possibly be done 
by foolish journalism. Those who find it profit- 
able to raise the cry of “ religion in danger,” cannot 
be repre.ssed by the criminal law. By being pro- 
secuted, they acejuire the notoriety and the honor 
of martyrdom which they seek. The only way to 
render them powerless, lies in dispelling the' dark- 
ness of ignorance in which alone they can thrive and. 
work successfully. True Hinduism is amenable to 
reason and common sense. It is not an impracti- 
cable creed. If rightly understood, it is one of the 
best religions of the world. But it requires to be 
expounded by men who really know something 
about it, and are not interested in misrepresenting 
fact-s. The mischief that may be done by general 
ignorance of the shasters, has been accentuated iu 
the strongest manner po.ssible by the Age of Con- 
sent agitation, and we hope the time will soon 
come \vhen Government will .see its way to bring the 
(vreat I’aiulils of the country cn rapport with its in- 
stitutions for Western culture, and to givq greater en- 
couragement to the publication, translation and study 
of ancient Sanskrit works than it has hitherto done. 

The vituperations of professional fanaticism were, 
followed by a real di.saster to British arms, which, 
though nothing compared with what befell on more 
occasions than one in Cabool, is yet of sufficient 
importance to be memorable in history. The details 
of the Manipur imbroglio are still too fresh dn every 
one’s memory to reciuire recapitulation. The policy of 
Government towards Manipur has been severely criti- 
cised even by it.s apologists. It is easy enough to 
be wise after the event. Perhaps, the best course 
would have been to restore the deposed chief Sura 
Chandra -to his throne. But the responsible rulers 
of the country, with their fuller knowledge of the 
wheels within the wheels, decreed otherwise. Mr. 
Quinton and his comrades in death paid dearly for 
the policy which they attempted to carry out. By 
sparing their lives, instead of treacherously mur- 
dering*’ them, the Manipur Darbar had every- 
thing to gain, and nothing to lose. But the whole 
affair has apparently been a tragedy of errors on 
both sides. If the Government of India adopted a 
wrong policy, the M.inipur chief and his advisers 
were ccpialiy mistaken in the line of action taken 
by them, and tliey too have p.iid dearly for their folly. 

By the pacification of Manipur and of Upper 
Burma, the political oiitlotJTc in the east has been 
improved. But the safety of the western frontier 
has been lately threatened in a quarter when; 
danger was le.asl expected. The appearance ol the. 
Russian Bear in the .Pamir makes the situation omi 
nous. British powf'.r is, however, too deeply routed 
in the loyalty of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects to 
be easily .shaken. And we may yet hope fur the best. 

The chief noticeable events in the internal affairs 
of the country were the opening of the Nagpore Rail- 
way, the completion ‘of the Kidderpore Docks, the 
census, the Deccan Agricultural Commission and the 
i cadastral survey ordered for Behar. 'I'he latter 
' measure gave rise to a panic which has not yet 
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subsided. Prosecutions for defamation arc! of late 
years becoming rather y)o common. The Jain defa- 
mation case was cliaracterised by the learned Judge 
who tried it, as “ a mere carnival of foolish, wanton, 
mischievous and pettifogging litigation.” The most 
important prosecutions against the press were those 
which brought to grief ihQ^Easicrn Herald^ the 
Tribune, and the Banga Nibashi. The victims 
of these prosecutions were all punished with too 
much severity. The result of these cases and that 
of the Ban^abashi show that the real source of 
danger to the press lies, not so much in the attitude 
of Government towards it, as in the law of defa- 
mation now in force. But the organs of public 
opinion have hitherto been abusing tlieir freedom too 
much to expect any modification of the law at once. 

In the Native States, the most important event to 
be noted is the partial restoration of the Maharaja of 
Cashmere to power, and the reassurance of a non-ag- 
gressive policy given by both tl)e Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy. The order which has vested the 
Political Agents with almost unlimited powers of 
control over the press in the localities directly under 
their jurisdiction, is a retrograde step. But it is not 
altogether impossible that it is only a temporary 
measure, and we may look forward to its cancelment 
before long. 

With regard to New Indian politics, the budget of 
news was never and is not a very hopeful one. 
I'here is no sign yet of any disposition on the 
part of Government to concede to the Congress 
the ultra radical constitution that it demands. Mr. 
Hume and 'his following have determined to lead 
a forlorn hope to extort a Magna Charta for India 
by battering the cars of the British people in their 
native home. Hut the death-knell of the Congress 
has been already soutided, and, notwithstanding 
the receiK assurances of renewed attempts to give 
it a longer tenure of life, its end seems nigh. I'o 
covitr his retreat, Mr, Hume indeed says that 
it has done its work. But the fact probably is, that 
h(! is tired of feeding and working for the white 
elephant that he brought into existence, and he is 
now anxious to relieve himself and those who 
believe in his leadership, from the burden. The 
sooner they can back out of their present position, 
the better for their credit and financial resources. 
It is almost a national calamity, that a movement 
wliich began under such high auspices and whicii 
has cost the country not less than a million of rupe.es, 
should, afte.r all, end in ignominious failure. Even 
now, we wouKl ask the promoters of the Congress 
not to [)iit an end to its existence, but to revise its 
programme so as to give it a chance of doing really 
useful work. The political autonomy wliich it aspires 
for, may have: its advantages, but it is certainly not 
attainable l)y speeches and resolutions. In the pre- 
sent state f.)f tilings, the safer and more practical course 
for our patriots and philanthropists lies in concentrat- 
ing all their cnergii:s and resources to the improve- 
ment of our manufaciuring industries. If we succeed 
in that respect, political privileges would be conceded 
as a uKJtier of course. At any rate, if the indus- 
trial emancipation of our country be accomplished, 
it would not matter much, even if wc continued to be 
ruled as at present. 

Speaking of manufacturing industries, it is worth 
while to note that the Bengal Spinning and Weaving 
Company, organised by Raja Janaki Baliav Sen, of 
Ruiigpore, and Babu Hem Chunder Mitter, of the local 
bar, has become a fait accompli. The capital required 


has, we believe, been fully sub.scribed, and the mill- 
buildings are in course of construction. 

It is satisfactory also to note in this connection, that 
the Manchester cotton spinners themselves are taking 
steps to set ii[) sorhe mills in Bengal. We may now 
look forward to a time when, through their enterprise, 
if not through that of our countrymen, India will 
regain her position as a manufacturer ol piecegoods. 
At any rate, there is some chanc(‘ of our having less 
of Factory Commis.sions and Factory Legislations 
in the future. The [)hilanthropic zeal of Manchester 
for the welfare of Indian mill operatives, has already 
al)ated, and may vanish altogether, if some of her 
mills be transplanted to this country. 

The improvement which, after the American Silver 
Legislation of 1889, took place in the value of the 
Rupee, disappeared long before the close of the year 
under review, and silver is now at a lower level 
than it had reached ever before. 

The gold mania which led to the formation of 
more than a dozen mining companies, in the course 
of a single month aI)out the end of 1889, has subsided. 
The shareholders who have been defrauded arc try- 
ing to bring some members of the “golden gang” 
to book. But, after the breakdown of the Chartered 
Bank case, the Bombay case of the Oriental Life In- 
surance Company and the Hyderabad Diamond case, 
very few can be inclined to throw good money after 
bad incrimin.il pro.secuiions. We suggested .some time 
ago certain inprovements in the Indian Company’s 
Act, so as to empower the executive authorities to ex- 
ercise some control over joint stock concerns. At any 
rate, a commission ought to be appointed l)y Govern- 
ment to make a searching enquiry as to the modus op- 
erandioi defunct and newly formed companies, against 
which there may be suspicion of dishonesty or im- 
proper dealing. 

'I'he past year was preeminently one of cyclones, 
and railway accideiKs. 'I'here were no less than half 
a dozen serious railway accidents within the last three 
months. The casualities in connection with the acci- 
dents in the vicinity of Nag[)ur and Mooltan were 
specially heavy. 'The disasters in the sea were not 
less numerous. The storm god visited with his wrath 
not only the shores of Bengal, but also those ot Eng- 
land and America. I'he havoc done is well known. «In 
connection with tlie cyclone in the. Bay ol Bengal, the 
fate of the Colcroon and the Hnicrprisc cannot be 
soon forgotten. 

While we had violent storms, the rainfall last year 
was very far below the avcragij. In October, there 
was no rain whatever when it was most wanted. The 
result is that there is famine of a more or less 
serious character almost throughout the country. 

Nor is the complaint of .1 deficient harvest and 
agricultural distress, confim^d to India. It tile reports 
that reach us are not exaggerated, the pe:asantry in 
the dominion.s of the Czar are at present suffering 
from a famine which, in extent and intensity, must be 
very like the calamities that befell Bengal and Orissa 
in 1866, and .Southern India in 1S77-78. 

In the year’s obituary, prominent mention must be 
given to the names of Sir T. Madhava Row, Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, and Pundit Ishwar Chunder 
Vidyasagar. Our estimate of the two latter gave 
offence to their admirers. But wc gave thmn every 
credit that they had any claim to, and if we did 
not say .anything more in their favor, it was only 
out of a sense of duty as journalists to state the truths 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

EagUiud last two of her great^^t men during the 
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y(iar. The uncrowned King of Ireland who, success- 
fully cleared his public character from every charge 
with which the malice and nefarious tricks of his 
powerful enemies attempted to stain it, at last fell a 
victim to an indiscretion in his ‘private life. His 
disgrace and his eventual death have inllictcd a 
crushing blow on the cause of Home Rule in Ire- 
land. Equally irreparable is the death of Charles 
Bradlaugh, who, by sheer dint of ability, rose, from 
the position of a common soldier and a porter in an at- 
torney’s office, to be recognised as one of tln^ greatest 
men of his country. The laborious work of his public 
life and the anxieties of his early struggles, under- 
mined his iron constitution, and cut short his career 
while yet in the prime of life. In the death list 
of the year must be mentioned also the names 
of l^owell and Von Moltke. Their achievements, in 
their rrspective spheres, have secured for them 
immortal renown, and this is not the place to ex- 
])atiate on the greatness of the American poet, or of 
the German strategist who reduced tile game of 
manslaughter to a fine art. 


* THE PURI LODGING HOUSE ACT IN 
NUDUEA. 

The Puri Lodging Mouse Act has been recently extended 
to the town of Nuildoa. Its working accentuates, in the 
strongest manner possible, the danger of extending 
a law originally meant for one particular place, to a 
different p.nl of the country, where its provisions may not 
suit the hjcal circumstances. Puri is an out of the way place, 
approachabl^c only after weeks of tiresome journey. It is an 
ancient place of pilgrimage, and there are in it regular lodg- 
ing houses for the accoinmodati()n of pilgrims, their food 
being always obtainable from the temple of Jagannath. 

Nuddea is an ancient town also, but it is only in recent 
limes that it has become a place of pilgrimage. It was the 
seat of the Hindu Government which ruled Bengal before the 
IVIahouiedaii coiKjucst. The Brahmanical population which 
settled in it in the palmy days of its political importance, 
made it subsequently the chief seat of Hindu learning in 
the eastern districts of India. The birth of Chaitanya, 
which lias mnde it a place of pilgrimage, took place in the 
iVnirteenth century ; hut, like all prophets, he was never 
htjnored as a god by his own townspeople. In fact, he was 
bitterly hated by them, and the Brahman Rajas of Nuddea, 
while they had .iny power, never allowed his followers to 
wjjrship him openly in his temple. In recent years, a coali- 
tion between the ancient Brahman population and the newly 
sotth.il colf)ny of Vaishnavas has commenced, but the line 
of demarcation is still wide enough. 

In Nuddea, there arc even now very few lodging houses 
property so called. The majority of the pilgrims arc pro- 
vided with fo«xl and shelter in the Vaishnava Akras, which 
arc Hharamsal.is with temples attached. These monasteries 
are managed by Mohunts or superiors who are under vow 
of celibacy. ^ I'hcy have no wives or children, and the sole 
business of their life and that of their confreres is the 
feeding of pilgrims. 'I'licy have no regular endowments, 
but their establishments arc liberally supported by rich Hin- 
dus of their sect, and belonging generally to the Tcli and the 
Shall castes. 

Under the Lodging House Act, the Vaishnav Mohants of 
Nuddea have been called upon to take out licenses by paying 
heavy fees. They cemtemd that their establishments are 
monasteries and not lodging houses. The rich men occasion- 
ally entertained by them as guests, pay something as pra- 
nami or reverential presenU to the idols worshipped in their 
temples. But there is no contract or compulsion for such 
payment, and their Akras are siipiiortcd by their patrons, 
simply because pilgrims arc fed by them gratis. They 
consider the application of the Buri Lodging House Act 
to them, as an insult and an unwarrantable interference with 
the discharge of the religious duty to whicli their lives 
arc dedicated. One of these venerable Mohants actually 
.shed tears in our presence for having been compelled 
by the action of Jhc local authorities to turn out from 


his Akra a party of about 6o Sanyasis, who at midday 
asked him to provide them wi^h food and shelter. He 
supplied them with food secretly, but the sin of turning put 
guests at midday weighs heavily upon him, and his mental 
condition seems really pitiable. We hear that some of the 
Mohants have been already fined under the Act. They 
would rather leave the place than humiliate themselves by 
taking out licenses as iiotcl keepers. In their own com- 
munity their position is exactly the same as that of bishops 
and abbots in Christian countries. The Brahman Municipal 
Commissioners of Nuddea may have recommended their 
humiliation. Rut surely the revered priests of an important 
sect of the Hindu community, can claim to be better treated 
than as innkeepers. 

If the income of the local municipality is not sufficient 
for the sanitary improvements required for the town, the 
deficit might be met by the grant of a part of the large 
income derived from the local ferry. At any rate, the 
necessary funds might be raised by less offensive forms of 
taxation under the municipal Act. 

TIIK HYDERABAD DIAMOND CASE. 

FOURTEENTH t)AY, TUESDAY DEC. 22, 189I. 

TJte Judge's Summing up. 

[ Concluded from Iasi issue of Dec. 2 d, iSgi^ page ^g8. ] 

THE 23 LACS itpPOSIT. 

Then followcil a very large lui inker of telegrams all relating to the 
deposit of those 23 lacs. All that they sliowcd was that there had 
been some little delay about the money, that on the part of both 
Mr. Jacob and Mr. Abid there had existed a complete misunder- 
standing as to how the money was going to be placed in Mr. Jacob’s 
hands, that both evidently thought iliat the money was going tb- 
bc placed to the credit oi Mr. Jacob in Hyderabad, and thence 
remitted to him in Calcutta, whereas what actually took place was 
that 23 lacs was borrowed on (lovcrnmciit security from the Bank 
ot Bengal at Calcutta, credited to Sir Asman Jah, and afterwards 
transferred to Mr. Jacob’s account. That transaction was com- 
pleted on the 23rd July ; so that it was unnecessary to refer to 
any part of this correspondence. After that transaction there were 
telegrams about other jewellery. That brought them to that date 
of the loth of July. The Jury would remember that on that date 
Mr. Jacob had made his fitial l>argain with Messrs. Kilburn and 
Co. He got back Ks. 50,000 and paid them 21 % lacs, the equi- 
valent of 150,000 computed at the rate of one ai*d fourpcnce. 
According to Mr. Abid’s evident e, and it is dear from the corres- 
pondence, it was very promptly known at flyderabad that Mr. 
)act)b had withdrawn tliis money, and consequently a telegram was 
sent from Hyderabad to Mr. Jacob. On this telegram great stress 
had been laid, and that telegram supports the theory for the prose- 
cution that the money was to be held in deposit on an express 
trust in Mr. Jacob’s name, and that it wa.s not to be paid out until 
the diamond was approved. ' The telegram said, “ Our mutual 
promise was that money should be deposited in your name only 
until pasand or na puuouif and if that stood alone it vvould have 
been a verv strong ground. But in order to understand the bear- 
ings of the matter they must not be satisfud with statements made 
by one side without reading the answer. The answer in this case 
was, “Yes, yon arc right, if p:fiuuid will pay the balance ; if 
not pusmnd the diamoiiii goes to Patiala, and you get your money 
back. I have deposited money with agents, and for balance given 
security.” 'That asserted what was the arrangement. The next docu- 
ment w'as a letter of the same day on which Mr. Jacob sent the 
telegram, the letter having been sent first (reads). He tlien told him 
this, that he went to Messrs. Pitiar Feverson’s agents, and accompa- 
nied them to the Bank of Bengal, paid the money, and got the stone. 

Nobody simply reading that letter would understand that lic had 
paid the money to the credit of Messis. Pitiar Leverson’s agents 
and got the stone, and that also showed that Mr. Jacob was about 
to proceed to Hyderabad, and he requested tha^^riain officers 
might be sent to meet him and prevent danger. The answer to 
that was the telegram of the 18th, “Letter received to-day, no 
need of the Police, you can come here all right.” Accordingly he 
went and arrived on the 21st July, and on that day he had an 
interview with the Nizam at which the diamond was rejected. 
Some correspondence passed when Mr. Jacob was there. One 
letter was written to him by Pcstonjee, of the Customs, regarding 
the jewellery brought by him for sale by Mr. Jacob, to which his 
reply was that he had brought nothing for sale, but that he had 
come about the large diamond, which his Highness was supposed to 
have purchased. His Lordship did not know for certain at what 
period of the day this correspondence took place, but at whatever 
period it did, it was not an exact statement of the fitets, for they 
knew that Mr. Jacob had with him jewellery for sale ; they knew 
that he had the diamond in his possession, and he had a lien upon 
it to the extent of 17 lacs, if it was not his absolute property, and 
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it was for the Jury to see whether the mutual agreement had any 
bearing upon the charge pf criminal breach of. trust. They had 
to consider this interview with the Ni7.am. He rejected the diamond, 
and Mr. Jacob took it away. The important question was, what 
h^pened between Mr. Jacob and Mr. Abid, was it true that the 
cfFect of the conversation was that the money must be returned ? 
On the other hand, was it true that he received from Mr. Abid, 
purporting to act for the Nizam, an, offer of 40 lacs. This was 
extremely important, supposing Mr. Abid had the authority. If 
Mr. Jacob’s story was true, and there really was an offer made 
by Mr. Abid, purporting to act for the Nizam, and if Mr. 
Jacob in good faith thought it was an offer coming from the Nizam, 
it was almost impossible to say that what he subsequently 
did was not done in good faith. It might be that Mr. Abid 
made a false statement. The whole thing rested on the two state- 
ments, the one made by Mr. Abid, and the other made by Mr. 
Jacob. Well, they (the Jury) were entitled to give credit to what 
Mr. Jacob did, if he did it under a mistake. By the light throwu 
upon it by the documents it was quite possible that they were not 
pr<;p.ared to say absolutely what really passed on that occasion. It 
might be that they were satisfied that Mr. Abid was speaking the 
truth, it might be that they were not satisfied with either, and it 
miglit be that they thought that the whole matter was so obscure 
that they could not arrive at any confident decision as to what 
really passed on that occasion. If that was the frame of mind in 
which they found themselves they should give the benefit of it to 
the prisoner. His Lordship then asked the attention of the Jury 
to the letters and telegrams which passed after that time. First, 
Jacob left on the 22nd although he apparently intended to leave 
on the 23rd. It had been said that he knew that the diamond had 
been finally rejected, but it was suggested by the other side that 
the Nizam did not finally reject the diamond. His Lordship could 
not draw any confident inference from those telegrams. The first 
telegram was sent from the first important station from Hyderabad, 
Gungawarren. It was to the following effect : — “ I trust to you 
to arrange that matter as soon as possible, otherwise I will be in 
ditficiihies,” Mr. Abid said it referred to the request which Mr. 
Jacob had made before he left Hyderabad ' to get the Nizam to 
cover the expenses he incurred in getting out the diamond and 
taking it to Hyderabad and to try and see that he would not be a 
loser by the transaction. On the other side the construction put 
by the defence was that it related to the sale for 40 lacs and to the 
balance payable. 


DEMAND OF A REFUND. 


The next telegram was written after the prisoner reached Bomba 
on the 23sd and ran as follows “ I leave for Calcutta this evening 
hope you will arrange money as soon as possible.” That was 
little more definite, because it asked for some arrangement abou 
money. But the prosecution said that it referred to the requca 
made already to Mr. Abid for expenses. Mr. Jacob arrived ii 
Calcutta on the morning of the 26th and telegraphed— “.-^rrivci 
he;c. When will I get money ; hard pushed.” Mr, Abid said tha 
he received these three telegrams, but that he did not show then 
to the Nizam until alter he received the third, and he then go 
instructions for an answer. That answer was on the same day, th 
26(Ii, and was to the following cficct Deposit money must bi 
returned before any question of expenses can be entertained.’ 
This telegram was certainly in favour of the view taken by Mr 
Abid. He said it was written under instruction from the Nizam 
and that a draft was shown to him. It showed the very singulai 
way in which Mr. Abid transacted business for the Nizam. Tha 
was shown to the Nizam, but who was the writer of it ? The writci 
was a Mr. Skinner, who was the manager of Mrs. Abid’s shop 
It had been said that this had occurred more than once, but if st 
that did not make it any the less singular. Then there was anothei 
telegram to which his Lordship thought he would have to call ilu 
attention of the Jury. On the 21st, the date on which the diamonc 
was in the first instance rejected by the Nizam, Mr. Jacob tele- 
graphed to Messrs. Kilburn and Co. Of course the telegram in- 
formed them of the transaction with the Nizam. It ran— “ Diamond 
rejected, there has been foul play here, leaving to-morrow for Cal- 
cutta. What the force of the words “foul play ” here was his 
Lordship did not quite know, and there was no direct explanation 
to be found in any part of the ease. The Jury had heard the sug- 
gestions on one side and on the other, and they would have to judRc 
for themselves, but he supposed it meant that there was some in- 
fluence adverse to Mr. Jacob being exercised, and that on that 
accouut the diamond had been rejected. But before he got a lone 
wuy o,, hi, journey ,t Gungawarraii -he telegraphed again to 
Messrs. Kilburn and Co.--« Secure draft if favourable, if not wait 
my arrival. Nizam cut me six lacs.” 

Hilo 7" “ndersiood by Messr. Kilburn in this wav, that the 
diamond was at first re>ccted, but it was afterwards taken at a re- 

and"co ‘’'““•'‘hey wired to Messrs. Pittar, Lever, on 

Th ^ Cancel yesterdays telegram. Sale gone through." 
There was little doubt that the meaning of this telegram wa8^hc 
interpretation which Messrs. Kilburn and Co. put upon it The 


importance of it was this that it at least showed that, wheihcr truly 
or falsely, at an extremely early stage after the interview on the 
evening of the 21st, Mr. Jacob had made up his mind to tell and 
had told the story he had told throughout that the diamond had 
been rejected at first, ,but that it had afterwards been bought for 
forty lacs. Whether that statement was made at the earliest period 
or afterwards the consideration was of the utmost importance. 
This story at any rate was put forward as early as the first station from 
Hyderabad Gungawarran, which was two hours’ journey "from Hy- 
derabad on the line of road. That brought tlie correspondence 
and telegrams down to the 26th. The telegram of M r. Jacob, when 
they, Messrs. Kilburn and Co., understood Mr. Jacob’s meaning to 
be that the diamond had been sold afterwards for forty lacs seemed 
to throw light in the meaning of tlic telegram to Mr. Abid in which 
he asked for money. It would seem to shew that Mr. Jacob was 
trying to tell one story to Messrs. Kilburn and Co., and another to 
Mr. Abid if he intended to refer to the payment of expenses, and 
not to the money which would be payable to him under the trans- 
action which he said look place. On the other hand the Nizam 
might not have been aware of what took place and put a difterent 
construction on this telegram. The ■ last telegram his Lordship 
would refer the Jury to was Mr. Abid’s telegram of the 26th : 
“ Deposit money must be returned immediately according to agree- 
ment before any question of expenses can be entertained.” 'Fhat 
telegram arrived in Calcutta either on the night of the 26th or the 
morning of the zyih. It was ready to go out very early on the 
morning of the 27th and was in fact delivered to Mr. Jacob’s ser- 
vant at the Great Eastern Hotel about six o’clock on the morning 
of the 27th. About that telegram there has been a good deal of 
comment on one side and on the other. It had been said on one 
side that beyond doubt, coming as it did promptly and within a very 
short time of Mr. Jacob’s telegram and immediately on his arrival 
in Calcutta, it showed that the Nizam would not have sanctioned 
any transaction for the purchase of the diamond at 40 lacs. On 
the other hand if these letters and telegrams io Mr. Jacob were 
understood only to refer to the same allowance for expenses why hail 
Mr. Abid wired to him to return 23 lacs. He was to have returned 
it according to the evidence after he reached, and it was more parti- 
cularly mentioned three days after his arrival, but he reached Cal- 
cutta on the morning of the 26th, and the telegram was sent on the 
same day before it could be possible for him to remit the money. 
Of course there was the third possible explanation that the Nizam 
had in perfect good faith understood the telegram to refer to the 
allowances to tie made for expenses, and did not know anything 
about the purchase lor 40 lacs. It was perfectly possible from all 
which took place between Mr. Jacob and Mr. Abid that he justified 
Mr. Jacob in thinking that Mr. Abid had the authority of the 
Nizam to make a bargain for 40 lacs, and the telegram from Mr. 
Abid explained that the Nizam knew nothing about this bargain, 
but was under the impression that the money was to be returned, 
and Mr. Jacob might have been perfectly justified in expressing sur- 
prise. His Lordship thought it was his duty to remind the Jury 
of the very important transaction about Mr. Jacob’s dealing with the 
22}^ lacs which had been transferred to Messrs. Kilburn and 
Co. They had an account of that transaction from several 
persons. Mr. Cheetham’s account of it was that Mr. Jacob came 
to his olhcc and saw him about 10 o’clock on the zyih July, 
and told him that, notwithstanding the first rejection of the 
diamond, it had uliimatcly been accepted ; that Mr. Jacob then 
I asked the rate of exchange, and he authorised them to obtain a 
remittance lor the and the remittance was accordingly 

made; that there was only one interview, that Mr. Jacob remained 
•in his ofiice from 10 to 12 o’clock; that the transactions were finally 
completed within that time; that during that interval Mr. Jacob 
showed him or had in his hand a telegram and referred to it; that 
Mr. Jacob spoke of it, as the telegram from an underling to which 
he was going to pay no attention, and he also showed him a draft 
telegram which he was going to send to the Nizam. 

CONFLICTING EVIDENCE. 

That would show that when Mr. Jacob went out on that morning 
he had evidently read that telegram, lie had brought a draft reply, 
and that steps were being taken to transmit the money. Mr. 
Cheetham also stated that Mr. Jacob had told him that he had an 
interview personally with the Nizam, but with regard to this there 
arc contradictions. The story told on the other side by Mr. facob 
was that he did not open the telegram of the morning of the zytli, 
that he had first an interview with Mr. Cheetham, at which 
certain arrangements were made ; that he went away back to 
his hotel ; that he then found the telegram, and read it, and 
had a second interview- with Mr. Cheetham at his office; and 
that at the time of the second interview he produced the telf'gram, 
and made the statement that it came from an underling, and so 
on. His Lordship then called the attention of the Jury to 
the telegrams which followed this. They had a very imporranr 
bearing upon the events of the 1st when the bargain for 40. 
lacs was said to be made. The first was the long telegram spoken 
of as the long telegram, in three parts, and was dated the 27th July 
and signed by Mr. Jacob, addressed this time not to Mr. Abid, but 
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to the Nizam IiimscU, and accordingly it was handed to the Nizam, 
who read it. The long telegram was here read by his Lordship, who 
went oil to say that this was the first statement where they had Mr. 
Jacob’s view of the transaction. On tire other hand, the Jury had 
the story he had told Mr. Chectham about being cut six lac.s, and 
he told the same story here, but in more detafl. He here mention- 
ed that at that interview on the evening of the 2i8t between him 
and Mr. Abid the bargain was made on behalf of the Nizam, and 
he said that it it was not made by the authority of the Nizam, then 
Mr. Abid hail told him a falscliood ; on the other hand it was 
said that the telegram was adverse to Mr. Jacob if he really had a 
binding agreement or an agreement which he believed to be bind- 
ing for the purchase of the diamond for 40 lacs why should he be 
making these generous offers to let the Nizam give him what he 
liked. Assuming him to believe that Mr. Abid had the authority 
which Mr. Jacob said he exercised on the evening of the list, 
assuming for a fact that it was a genuine bargain, it might well 
have struck him with surprise when he got the telegram asking 
for the return of the 23 lacs, and he said in his letter to the Nizam, 
“ If you did not authorize, then I have been deceived.’* Though 
he might if he could prove the contract with the Nizam, though 
he might hold a strong position with regard to the Nizam, by doing 
so he would risk his relations with the Nizam who was the very 
best customer he ever had. These were the most important state- 
'mciits made by one side or the other. 

THE TRIRLE, TELEGRAM. ‘ 

His Lordship went on to say that the Jury would recollect that 
he had carried down the correspondence to the 27th July, which 
was the date on which the accused and Messrs. Kilburn Sc Co. had 
carried out the transaction in reference to the diamond, for which 
21 l-ics was deposited, representing the sum of 150,000. It 
was in reference to this transaction that the three sets of telegrams 
were despatched, and on which so much stress had been laid. It had 
liecn suggested on one side that there was no contradiction of Mr. 
Abid’s statements in reference to this. It was admitted on the part 
of Mr. Jacob that Mr. Abid would have got his commission on the 
40 lacs, which was spoken of as having been agreed upon on the 
second occasion. His Lordship referred to the telegram of Mr. 
Jacob to Nawab Mahaboob Yar Jung, the A.-D.-C. to the Nizam. 
Then the answer to this was the long telegram on which so much 
stress had been laid and containing the assertion that this was the 
first time that Mr. Abid and he had agreed to the transaction 
« for purchasing the stone for 40 lacs. Then there was the letter 
which also liad been referred to as bearing out Mr. Jacob’s state- 
ments on this point. His Lordship did not propose to read all that 
evidence, but it was clear upon the evidence of Mr. Abid himself 
that he was aware that Mr. Jacob knew he was getting a com- 
mission upon all sales in the palace. The Jury would have to see 
what that letter meant, and would have to draw their own infer- 
ences from it. 'fhey would have to consider whether this docu- 
ment changed in any way the terms of the original contract, or 
whether there were any expressions in it which tended to show that 
Mr. Jacob had the right to the deposit made in his name as to the 
diamond, and wether any portion of that deposit he was entitled to 
or not. In following telegrams Mr. Abid says that the diamond 
was ^to be returned, and that there was no talk between him and 
Mr. Jacob as to the 40 lacs. Of course the Rs. 50,000 represented 
the equivalent at that time of the £z,ooo which Mr. Jacob had 
agreed to forfeit, having the balance of 23;^ lacs representing the 
equivalent of 50,000 to be accounted for. This evidence in re- 
gard to the Rs. 50,000 was more or less of a formal character, and 
his Lordship would now refer to the evidence of various witnesses, 

MR. ABIO’S EVIDENCE. 

The first and most material one was Mr. Abid. This witness 
occupied lately a high position in the service of the Nizam, and 
though of humble origin at the same time occupied a position of 
considerable confidence, which enabled him to render very 
considerable assistance to people. His Lordship read a good 
portion of Mr. Abid’s evidence, and then went on to deal with 
his cxaminatioM-in-chief and cross examination as to his presence 
upon the occ.ision of the visit of Mr. Jacob to Hyderabad. 
His Lordship referred to Mr. Abid*s letters and telegrams, and to 
the events which preceded the transaction of the 20th July, 
which among other things described the meeting at the Chowmala 
Palace. There was no dispute as to this and although the 
Nizam objected to the diamond, this letter referred to a discussion 
as to the 40 or 46 lacs, but went no further. It was to he remem- 
bered that Mr. Jacob pressed the Nizam to deposit half the amount 
of the value of the stone, and that the Nizam said, Very well, I 
will deposit this on tlie condition of or na pasfand” and that 

there was some evidence in support of Mr. Jacob’s statement that 
the money was paid or transferred to him upon the terms which 
he mentioned. Mr. Abid denies all the statements made by Mr. 
Jacob ill reference to this transaction. He was cross-examined at 
to his position and antecedents, on which point his Lordship would 
not trouble the Jury, or as to the commission which he received 
from Mr. Jacob and orijer persons, or about the matter arising in 


reference to the jeweller named Panna Lall. His Lordship really 
did not think that much came out of ^hese matters. The import- 
ant matter was when he was asked about the “ history of the 
diamond ” which he handed to the Nizam, and which Mr. Jacob 
gave him. There was a great deal of evidence which went to show 
that the Ni/am did not read this paper and that Abid was not 
anxious he should know. On the face of it this was improbable. 
His Lordship referred to the evidence on this point, and also to 
Mr. Abid’s examination in ^hc Police Court on this and other 
points, and also to his cross-examination by Mr. Invcrariiy. Mr. 
Aoid wai then asked about the telegrams he had sent ; but these 
his Lordship considered were not essential parts of the case. But 
his evidence in relation to the deposit of the 23 lacs was a most 
imponant part of it. 

'fhe deposit was to be in the Bank in Mr. Jacob’s name until 
the diamond arrived. The Jury had to ask themselves whether the 
owners of the stone had agreed to its coming out to this country 
in no one’s name or in the name of anybody who could offer a 
price for it, and this was a stone which was valued at 50,000. 'I'his 
was a transaction the Jury would have to consider very carefully 
and understand. They were men of business, and it might be 
that they would consider it a very simple one. This vias the 
whole of the oral evidence of Mr. Abid as to what took place 
upon the occasion the diafiond was supposed to be bought by the 
Nizam. 

His Lordship then proceeded to comment on and deal with 
the evidence of Mrs. Abid and that was more or less in reference 
to conversations with Mr. Jacob, and |;o certain letters which she 
had written, and which the jury had already before them. 'I'hcrc 
was the question for the Jury to decide whether slie took any 
interest in the matter. They had heard her evidence and could 
draw their conclusions from it. The next witness was Mr. Ker, 
the Alliance Bank Manager, to whom His Lordship would refer 
very briefly. This witness had given Mr. Jacob a good character, 
and had referred to the Rs. 13,000 which he had agreed to receive 
for the transfer of the 23 lacs from Hyderabad to Bombay or 
Calcutta. 'I'he next witness His Lordship called the attention of 
the Jury to were the witnesses who spoke to the transactions of 
the 20tli and 27th July, in reference to the transmission of the 23 
lacs to England. I’he 22 ;^lac8 had been made over to Messrs.' 
Killburn & Co. for trnsmission to Pittar Leverson and Co, That 
money was drawn out on the 27ih at a quarter past ten ©’clock, 
and there was no question of this, and no point had been made 
in regard to it. Mr. Chcctham’s statement bearing on the bargain 
on this point was somewhat important.. Ills Lordship read this 
witnc.ss*s evidence, and proceeded to remark that in the case of a 
gentleman like Mr. Chectham it may have been that* so far a.H 
his memory was concerned he may have been at fault. But the 
gentlemen of the Jury were aware that men in Mr. Chcctham’s posi- 
tion from their avocations were very exact, and it could hardly be 
that he could be mistaken as to the time he saw Mr. Jacob on 
this occasion. The gentlemen of the Jury were essentially business 
men but it must be remembered that some time had elapsed since 
this transaction took place,, Then there was the evidence on the 
side of the defence of Messrs. Davis and Penniger# If their 
evidence was true it did not follow that what had previously been 
said was uiuurc. The Jury had to consider on the face of these 
depositions, the question of h»d pdes, 

THE MAIN POINT. 

The main point in the ease was, Was there any arrangement be- 
tween the accused and Mr. Abid as to the offer of 40 lacs on the 
part of the Nizam? Did the Jury think that the approval of the 
stone was left to him on these conditions ** passand ot na passandP It 
was suggested that this had been arranged by Mr. Abid in his an- 
xiety to earn his own commission from Mr. Jacob on the bargain. 
These were all the matters, his Lordship went on to say, which the 
Jury had to consider. The first three charges referred to breach of 
trust, and the others were charges of embezzlement of certain sums 
and criminal misapproptiation of them. If the Jury was satisfied 
from the evidence of Mr. Abid, from the statement of Mr. Jacob, 
and from the letters and telegrams which he hadjj^ferred to, without 
a reasonable doubt that the money was paid to Mr Jacob upon the 
terms of this trust, they would be justified in finding that the ac- 
cused was guilty of breach of trust. If the Jury was satisfied that 
the prisoner was not so trusted, that there was no misapplication of 
funds on his part, they would be justified in returning a verdict of 
not guilty. The first question was, did they think that the amount 
lodged in the Bank was deposited as a trust with Mr. Jacob ; second, 
was there any question as to the misapplication of that amount of 
Rs. 50,000 by him ; and third, did they think there was a distinct 
violation of that trust upon the 27th July ; and fourthly, did they 
think there was a distinct misappropriation of the money, of the 
amount which had been deposited ? These were the only questions 
which the Jury had to consider. His Lordahip then proceeded to 
explain to the Jury what the law in charges pf breach of trust as a 
merchant were. He referred to the evidence as to Mr. Jacob’s 
standing and position, and told the Jury that they were the best 
judges as to whether he was a merchant or not. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A REiiniversiilly nH- 
niittrd 10 be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For BilionsgAiid Ncr* 
voiis Disorders^ such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fnii>ess and Swelling 
af cr Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Cosliveness, Senrvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Ftightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c 
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I'/te first dose will 
ffive relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless ^ses. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity <»f 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been pioved 
by thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which ate ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiied Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of tlie Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to woik won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
Tliey strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
Thescarefactsteslified 
to coniimially by mem- 
bets of all cl.asses of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Larfrest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


DEECHAM’S PILLS 

Jj 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

h 

JjEECHAM'S PILLS 

Sole Agents for India ; 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

WhoUsaie Depdt, 35, Clive Street, 

CALCUTTA: 

N otice.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates :—g} 4 d. size 8 annas per box. is l} 4 d. size 
12 annas per box. 2s 9//, size 2 Rupees per 
box. Thqse rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 

wholesale rates on application. 


MAHOMEDAN LITERAET SOCIETY. 

1 1 HE Twenty-Eighth Annual Conversazione 
of ilie above S(»ciely will be held at tlie 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 27th January, 
1892, at 9 P.M. 

ABDOOL LUTEEF, 
Secretary, 


FOR SALE 

Price Two annas, Postac^e one anna, 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
ri. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchin.s, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Horne Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Adininistnitinn of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutl’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
i Committee in support ol the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garhhadhan Vyai/asta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of .Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijva (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


Congress Sketches; A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G.T, Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 ^nuas a copy, besides postage. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1SS2,) 


OBJECTS. — Tlie main objiris of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the creciion and esiablishmcnt 
of a Tiieatre in the heaitof the town, and in 
the best modern style of mmfoit, elegance, 
completeness and fini'^h ; (2) the ;ulvancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the enrouiagement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful aiul correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
ohjectionabic ; and (4) the piinting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leafiets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the iuteiests <»f 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 ‘shares of Re. i each. 

DIRP:CT 0 RS.— Dr. Sambhu Chnndcr 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Piincipal Krishnakamal 
Bhaltacharyyn, Babii Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookcijee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere^and four oiheis. 

BANKERS.— The New Oiiental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Piospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent per.souages m the laud. The 
following, among otheis, aie our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja jotiudro Mobuu Tagore, 

„ Nareudra Kusbna, 

„ Durgacliaran Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Miira, • ' n 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gtiriidas Baneiji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior 

vernment Pleader, High Conn, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Cliandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pralapa Chandra Ghusha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Bebati Mallik, of Posta, 

Bal)U Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 

National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chandhnri, of the Munsi 
family, T.iki, M.A., H.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitrn, Pleader, High 
Conn, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Bahu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., D.L., Officiating 
.Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampnr, • 

Babu Jadu Lai M.illik, of Patbiiriaghata, 

Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhnprasad Ray, of Pnsta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan .Saikar, (.M a., M.D., iS:c.), 

Ray Bankmi ClMiidr.i Cliallnji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kauai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., 

Babu Kisoii Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Hangsagnpal Nandcy, Burdwan, 

„ Baubehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Saiya Kink ar .Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Bind wan. 

Ray Nalinakkba Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 

B u rd \va n M u ni c i pa I i t y, 

Babu Umachnran Raneiji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Baiulhu Miira, Vice-Chaiiman, 
Bind wan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Baneiji, Member, Burdwan R.ij 
Committee, 

Babu Rajcndra Kumnr Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golain A/duk, Pleader, Bind wan, 

Babu Jaganinohan Biiattncliaryya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Muketji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., ^ &c., &c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active ai^ pushing Agents every- 
wheie for the above Company. Cush sccuiny 
required Re. 250, (each). 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld 

Allow Watches Guaranteed for 3 years 

US- e-8. 



A Stroup accurate Keyless opeu-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hf)iirs with o»e winding, short wind, 
Regnlrited to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and figines, cnatncled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outskle. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be renaired by any 
vatch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re* 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gem’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer bai.mre to 
prevent variation in exti ernes of tern* 

, perature. Price* ... L 3 ^ 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... i3 8 

Chain. 


"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who supt And sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suflfer- 
ing ; tvhile in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
I.UMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remaikablc for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-lhroat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 


Rs. 6. WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding., nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
serondlnmd, enamelled dial Jewelled., and bold 
figiiies for R.s. 6 per V. P. P. with an exir.a 
glass, spiing, box and two years’ guarantee- 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MimsilTs Court fiom 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Ananiapiir 
sqya Many were deceived ilnnkmg that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moiing H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
periofof three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earring.s, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif Kings, Netklcts, 
Bloodies, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Framcb, 
Cigar Holdeis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientiflc Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &r., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutia, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 »^**d 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 >fars, 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 

1 BOMBAY. 


V^hite Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ... i 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gre.niest atifoiion to eveiy kind 
of rep. ins, stone settings, Waliham .tmi Wat<*r- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for oiir jobbing dept., 
our charges arc based upon the vciy lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

« 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-strcel, Calcutta 
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Try this vvondeiful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy. 
icians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
till ougliout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrccl & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co, Limited. 

GENUINE HO MCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

IJomceopathic Practitioner^ 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that cmi 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording bis cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

k Reserve for the Indian Army, 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSE Y. 

Apply to Reis Sr- Rayyet Office, Cslcutta. 


REIS & RAYYJET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics, Literature, and Society- 

RATES OF SUBSORIPTIOK. 

' If paid 111 aavance, 

Vearly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ••• ,1 7 

Quarterly... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Ke. 1 i. 

Single or sample Copy ... Aiis. o-8 

If not paid in advance. 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quaiterly ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. o-i2 

No additional cnarge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVE&ariSEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 103 lines or 12 inches to the column^ aie 
charged by uie space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any aovertisement 
is Rs. 2 , except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. j. 

Business Communicailons \ppsi paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” arid? Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” . 

Office: /, Uckoor DutPs Lanoy Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORAR'^ POETRY. 


A moment since, she deemed, 



“TOO LATE.” 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

A STORM without a cloud 1 
A sweeping whirwind woke I 
And Europe’s wariest monarch bowed, 
And Gallia’s sceptre broke, 

While Paris, with a maniac shout. 
Exulting rent the sky, 

And throngs in frantic zeal embraced. 
They scarcely knew for why. 

France, in her halls of power, 

A gathering conclave eyed, 

Elated with their sudden deed 
Of wonder and of pride, — 

While one, ♦who mused amid the stars, 
And oncjt who held more dear 
, The poet’s thrilling reverie, poured 
Stiong counsel in her ear. 

But as a fleeting dream 
Doth shift its chart of flame, 
Strangely, to that tumultuous scene 
A mournful woman came ; 

The widow’s sable wrapped her form, 

As one estranged from joy, 

Yet graceful, with a mother’s care, 

She led a princely boy.J 

Bright was his sunny brow, 

Though bearded warrior frowned, 

And strong in childhood’s innocence, 

He fearless gazed around,— 

While, gathering courage from that hour 
Of tr ial and of dread, 

She claimed for him the father’s throne. 
Who slumbered with (he dead. 


Ir) ecstasy divine, 

Her grasp was on the altar-horns 
Of freedom’s glorious shrine ; 

What should she do ?~-relapse ?— relent ? 

Bewildered and amazed, 

Almost to penitence she turned, 

As on that child she gazed. 

Then, from a deep recess, 

• Pealed forth the voice of fate, 

Quelling that agony of doubt, 

With the strong tones— “ /«/>.'” 

“ 7* ”-»Those cabalistic words 
The threatening billow swayed ; 

J^And Bourbon’s thionelcss dynasty 
Passed like an empty shade. 

** those sounds of woe, 

Alas, have sometimes hung, 

'Anrtil the parting gasp and groan, 

'Upjui the quivering tongue— 

Death hath no other pang so keen, 

Though all his tenors roll — 

.The knell of life ft rrever lo.st. 

The funeral of me soul. 

THREE UNPUBLISHED SONGS. 

BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

There is dew for the flow’ret, 

And honey for the bee ; 

And bovvers for the wild-bird 
And love for you and me ! 

There are tears for the many. 

And pleasure for the few ; 

But let the world pass on, dear. 

There ’s love for me and you I 
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A hush I— as when the sea 
Her stormiest wave hath borne, 
And the old, seamed and riven rocks 
Await its diie return, 


There is Care that will not leave us, 
And Pain that will not flee ; 

But on our hearth unaltered 
Sits Love, ’tween you and me 1 


In breathless silence of the soul, 

Each listener bent his head. 

For France with trembling pulse stood still, 
In syncope of dread. 


Our love, it ne’er was reckoned, 
Yet good it is and true ; 

It ’s half the world to me, dear, 
It ’s all the world to you ! 


* Arago. 
t Lamartine. 

« * strong sensation was produced 

n he Naliohal Assembly, by the appearance there of the Duchess of 

Scene of Frkilce ' 


•* THOSE EYES THAT WERE SO BRIGHT, LOVE.” 

Those eyes that were so bright, love, 

Have now a dimmer shine ; 

But what they ’ve lost in light, love, 

Was what they gave to mine. 


U nmit h postal orders, possibh, as the safest and most eenvenmt 
' ensures, a^HowtHkment, through the D^rtment. No. other receitt will be 
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And still those orbs reflect, love, 

The beams of foirner boms ; 

That lipcned all my j»'ys, my love, 

And tinted all.my flowers. * 

These locks were brown to see, love, 

That now aie turned to jjray ; 

But the yeais weie spent with me, love, 

That ^lole their hue away. 

Thy locks no lonj»er share, love. 

The jjoldcn glow of no«m ; 

But 1 've seen the world look fair, my love, 

When silvered by the moon. 

That brow was fair to see, love, 

Thatdooks so shaded now ; 

But for me it bore the cate, love, 

That’spoilt a bonny brow. 

And though no longer there, love, 

The gloss it had of yore ; 

Slilbmemory looks and dotes, my love, 

Where hope admired before. 

A TOAST. 

Come ! a health I and it *s not to be slighted with sips, 

A cold pulse, or a spirit stipine ; 

All'the blood in my heart seems to rush to my lips, 

To commingle its flow with the wine ! 

Bring a cup, of the purest and solidest ware. 

But a little antique in its shape ; 

And the juice it shall be the most racy and rare, 

All the bloom with the age of the grape I 

Even such is the love 1 would celebrate now. 

At once young, and matuie, and in prime, — 

<Like the tree of tiie oiange tiiat bears on Us bough 
The bud, blossom, and fruit at one time ! 

Then with three, as is due, let the honors be paid, 

Whilst 1 give with my hand, heart, and head, — 

“ Here 's to her, the fond mother , dear partner, kifld friend. 
Who first taught me to love, woo, and wed 1 ” 

News and Our Comments. 

t 

The next general municipal election for the town of Calcutta will be 
held on Tuesday, the 151I1 March 1892. The latest day for application 
for mutation of names — 10 eiialile the owner of any land or house or 
the occupier of any house, separately numbered and valued for 
assessment purposes at not less than Ks. 300 per annum, to vote at the 
election — is the 15111 January next. 

• • 

Her Majesty in Council has been “pleased to declare her consent to 
a contract of matrimony between Ins Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Victor Clnisiian E<lwaid, Duke i f Cl.iieiice and Avondale and Earl of 
Alhlone, Knight of the Most Noble Older of the Gaiter and Knight 
of the Most Illustrious Order of S.init I’atiick, eldest .son of his Royal 
Highness the Prince and his Consort her Rciyal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, and her Serene Highness the Princess Victoiia Mary 
Augusta Lousie Olga Pauline Claudiiie Agnes, daugliter of Her Royal 
Highness ilic Pi incess Mary Aclelanic Wcihelmina Elizabeth and his 
Royal Highness Fiancis Paul Cliarie.s Louis Alex.'nider, Duke of Teck, 
Knight Grand Ck.ss of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath ; which 
consent her Majesty has also caused to be signified under the Great 
Seal and entcicd in the books of ilie Pi ivy Council.” 

The apartments of the St. James’s Palace foi rneily nrciipied by the 
late Duchess of Cambiidge, are being lifted up for (be residence of 
the Duke and Duchess of Claicnre and Avimdale. 

The Duchess of Teck has aiiuouiiced her acceptance, from the Larlies’ 
Coinmillce of the National Silk Association, of which she is president, 
of the wedding dress to be worn by her daughter. The Prince of 


Wales is glad and proud to think that his son marries one born in 
Engand, and living in England and who has^he feelings of an English- 
woman. According to the wishes of the Princess of Wales, the 
travelling as well as the bridal costume of the Princess and the 
bridesmaids’ diesses are all to be composed of purely British manu- 
factured material. 

Each of the younger sons of^he Queen commenced married life 
with a Parliamentary allowance of 25,000/. The provision for the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, it is undet stood, will come out of the 
sum granted by Parliament ill 1889 for ^be family of the Piince and 
Princess of Wales. 

# # 

The head that wears a crown and lies most uneasy, is that of the Czar. 
Various precautions are taken for his safety. The latest in that 
direction is the design for two armour-plated tiainsfor his Majesty. 

From observations made in Germany of the transit of Venus in 1882, 
Professor Arthur Auwers, the wellknown Beilin astronomer, has cal- 
culated that the earth is about 92,043,074 miles distant from the sun, 
and that the parallax of the^un is 8'8oo seconds, with an eiior of 
three-hundredths of a second at most. 

• • 

The total value of the foreign trade of the United Stales, during 
the last year, was 1748,000,000 dollars, or nearly 350 millions sterling. 


“PiLADEX”or Hand Ball is the latest English game going. It is 
played with an inflated bladder by two parties of players, without any 
limit to their number, who strike it with the hand, and try to pievent 
its falling on their side of a boundaiy line. 

During December last, 885 male and 305 female Europeans, and 

32,271 male and 8,238 female Indians, visited the Indian Museum, 

being a daily average of 1,895 duiiiig the 22 days the Institution was 

open to the public. , 

• • 

• • 

Mr. J. J. D. La Touche, Chief Secretary to the Government of the 
North-West Provinces ami Omlh, succeeds Mr. W. C. Benett, who has 
taken leave, as a member of the Local Legislative Council. * 

• • 

An Indian Engineer, Mr. W. J. Wilson, Under-Secretary to the N.- 
W. P, Government in the Irrigation Branch, Public Works Depaiimeiil, 
has secured the appoinimeiu of luspecior of Irrigation in Lower 
Egypt. 

• • 

Mr. M. S. Howell, L.L.D, C.I.tC., District and Sessions Judge, Shahja- 
lianpur, has been appointed Additional Judicial Commissioner of Oudh 
in the room of Mr. W. R. Bui kill, wlio ’succeeds Mr. W. Young, 
C.S.I., as Judicial Commissioner, 

• • 

Mr. D. R. Lyalf, C.S I., Ofliriaiing Commissioner of flie Patna Division, 
Mr. W. B. Oldham, Offn laiing Cmumissioncr of the Cliillagong 
Division, and Mr. G. Toynbee, Offniating Commissionei, Orissa 
Division, and Supeiinieiident of the Tnbuiaiy M*-ImI.s, Ciiilack, have 
been confirmed in llmir respecnvft places, Mr. C. F. Wm.slcy, Ctmimis- 
sioner, Oiissa Division, ami Sufiet iniendent of the Tributary Mehals, 
Cuttack, being appointed Commissnmer of the Dacca Division. 


Kumar Gopendra Krishna Dkb has returned to Sealdah as sub- 
divisional officer, Moulvic Sy«il Mahomed, who^^s undcisiood to 
be permanent in that post, being unceiemoiiioiisly transferred to 
Rampore Beauleab. 

In place of Mr. W. H. Mckewaii, le.signed, the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce has elected Mi. James luiiier as a Commissioner of the 
Poll of Calcutta. 

• 

• # 

The next Pleadership examination will begin on the a2nd February 
ill the Senate H«)use of the Calcutta Univnsity. That for Mooktear- 
.ship will cmiiiiienre the K.ime day, Bimnltaneously at CHkuiia, Patna, 
Cniiack, Gaiiliaiiy and Sylhet, and will be continued on the ajid and 
24th Febiuary. 
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Two newspapers in Europe ha%e been suppressed for spetiking dis- 
paragingly of the Etoperor William. /ia}fs of Li^hty published at the 
German capital, is a Social Democratic periodical and professes to be 
t“an organ for the Propagation of Popular Science and Atheistic 
Philosophy.” Commenting on the “ Suprema lex Regis voluntas” inci- 
dent, it spoke of the German sul)jccts ii^ho continued loyal for the 
future as “debased booi-lickers.” L$ Stamboul is a French journal 
published at Constantinople. It had the impertinence to allude in 
offensive terms to the Emperor. 

• 

• • 

Dr. Gregr, the Young Czech Deputy, has been indulging himself in 
disloyal patriotism. On the I6th December, while the Reichsrath was 
occupied with the Appropriation Bill for the Budget for 1892, the 
Deputy broke out saying— Bohemia was being sucked dry by Austria, 
which behaved to it like a, vampire. He continued 

“The majority of the Czech population of Bohemia is utterly 
wretched in the midst of this alien empire, and the longing to 
emerge from their Babylonian captivity has already penetrated into 
the lowest strata of the Bohemian people. Could the Bohemians 
of long ago have foreseen what would beetle of their descendants, 
tbeir choice of a King in 1526 would have been very different. Their 
nationality is oppressed and persecuted in this Austrian State, which 
is a State of violence and tyranny towards all Slavonic rjices. The 
bond between the Crown and Bol^emia will be severed if the traditional 
rights of Bohemia arc scouted much longer, and the future relations 
of the two countries will be those of the conquered towards the 
conquerors. The Mannlicher rifle will be of little avail in the hands 
t)f a people without loyalty and without enthusiasm, but instead of 
kindling that cntliusiasm for the State by making tjic Bohemian 
people contented, they are brought to hate— I repeat, to hate— this 
.State. And, mark my words, the day of recokoniiig will come. ” 

He was twice called 10 order. This infl.tmmatory speech elicited a 
reply from Prince Charles Schwarzenberg, a young member of the 
great Bohemian family of that name. 

“He protested, as a Bohemian himself, against the unpatriotic 
speech of the Young Czech leader. He reminded him that when- 
ever Bohemia had deviated from the choice of 1526— as, for instance, 
dining the Thirty Years’ War— the country had repented of it and 
added :—‘Hf you and yours hate this Slate— and it is, unfortunately, 
a fact that hatred of Ausliia is spreading in Bohemia, through your 
teachings— what will you do with your country, which is too small to 
stand alone? Will you give it to Germany or to Russia, for you have 
no^oiher choice if you abandon the Union ? ’ ” 

• # 

• • 

In a village in Western Hungary, a man aged thirty, who said he had 
come from America, asked for shelter over night from a peasant woman. 
To ensure compliance with his request, he displayed a purse of 7,000 
florins. That display was at once a blessing and a curse. He received 
the shelter he sought, for the woman had coveted his silver. When 
the night was advanced and the wearied traveller was fast asleep, 
the hostess cut hi.s throat and secreted the florins. On the return 
of her husband who was absent that night, the woman made known 
her exploit to him, but hairt)r upon horror I it was discovered that the 
murdered man was their own son who had emigrated sixteen years 
brl'oie. 

In his meteorological summary of the monsoon period of 1891, Mr. 
Pedler, the metrorologic.il Reporter to the Government of Bengal, 
iluis spe.aks of the two cyclones of November last : 

“ In Novembet, two very severe cyclones formed in the Bay, one of 
wlmh appe.irril in the Indi.iu region on the 1st of November and 
.ilieiw.irds iiavellcd Ihrougii Bengal, giving modeiate amounts of ram, 
while the second was foimed on the 2isi to the west of the Andamans 
and advanced rapidly in a northeasterly diiectioii crossing the Burma 
Coast on the night of the 23KI, or on the* early morning of the 24th, 
between Akyab and Diamond island, and then rapidly broke up in the 
Aiakan Hills. It was a very severe storm, and did much damage at 
sc.i. and It gave rather heavy rain to Burma. 

The cyclone of the early part of November was, on the whole, a small 
one 111 diameter, but its fierceness was very great and was quite equal to 
the majority of cyrlones which have been previously described. It is 
probable that this cyclone was generated in the Gulf of Siam, and 
that It crossed the Malay Peninsula into the Andaman Sea as a severe 
Sturm. It certainly existed as a violent storm on the ist of November, 
a little to the east of the Andaman Islai'ds, and it crosseu Port Blair 
on the night of the 1st and morning of the 2nd. Even at this time 
It was a very severe sioim, though the diameter of jhe hurricane 
winds was probably not more than 60 or 80 miles, and it did a large 
amount of damage both at sea and on land at the Andamans. It 
then moved in a west north-westerly or north-westerly direction to- 
wards the Ganjam Coast, and as it began to approach that coast, it 
inci eased very decidedly in intensity, and became one of the most 
severe storms on record. On the morning of the 4111 it was to the 
yuih-east of Gopalpur, but as it approached the coast it changed the 
direction of its movemeot and travelled first in a northerly and then in 


a north-easterly direction. The centre passed very close to False Point 
between 4 and 5 p.M. of the 5th, and passed over the Intermediate 
Light-vessel off the mouth of the Honghly at 2-30 A.M. of the 6ih. 

It then passed througls South Bengal between Saugor Island and 
Chittagong, and passed through E-ist Bengal into Sylhet and Upper 
Burma and Upper Assam. In its progress it did a large amount of 
damage to the shipping and on land, but as it passed into South Bengal 
it commenced rapidly to decrease in intensity and soon became a 
feeble storm.” 


In his new book of Travels in Tibet, Mr. Rockhill exposes the in- 
justice and ingratitude with which native Indian explorers have been 
systematically treated by the Government of India in its survey 
department. The London Spectator reviewing the book writes : — 

“ The story Mr. Rockhill relates of Pundit A K ,or Krishana, 

in reality Kislien Singh, ought to be investigated and brought to light, 
for if it be really true that the results of the wonderful four years’ jour- 
ney, in which he crossed Tibet from north to south, .and from east to 
west, arriving at Ta-chien-lii from the Ts’aidan in 1882, having made 
an excellent survey, were really ‘ carefully pigeon-holed by the Indian 
Government,’ such a proceeding can only be said Ij) be simply disgra- 
ceful. Mr. Rockliill boldly s.iys If any British explorer had done 
one>ihird of what N.iii> Singh, Lama Urjyenjyals’o, .Sarat Chandia 

Das, or Kishen Sing {alias A K— •), accomplished, medals and 

decorations, Incr.itive offices and professional promotion, freedom of 
cities, and every form of lionising would have been bis ; as for those 
native explorers, a small pecuni.ary reward and obscurity are all to 
which they can look forwaid.” 


The Gazette of the North-West I’roviiices and Oiidh contains the con- 
ditions under which the Bishen Pr.akash Trust Fund, anaonnting to 
some Rs. 17,000, is to be applied for the benefit of the youth of the 
Fyzabad District. There will be two scholarships, of Rs. 12 a month 
in the first year of tenure and Rs. 15 a month in the second, for 
students passing the Intermediate Examination of the Allahabad 
University. F.iiling these, three scholarships will be awarded among 
those* who pass the Eutiance Examination. 

Among the principal “lions” of Cashmere, is the Takht-i-Suleiman 
near Srinagar, which the Viceroy visited. It is thus described by a 
correspondent : — 

“One of the things to be done at Srinagar is to climb the 
Takhl-i-Siileiman. It is a stiffish climb of a thousand feet, but the 
view from the top is an ample reward. The city lies at one’s feet, and 
the valley is stretched out like a map. In the upper p.\rt of the valley 
the Jhelum cau be traced for many miles. No fewer than six of its 
serpentine loops or windings can be seen, and parallel to the river an 
.almost continuous line of br«>,id mai«ihes may l)e traced, forming what 
looks like a still niighiier rivet flowing through the entire length of 
the valley. On the west side lies the Dal Lake with its extraordinary 
network of islands and water courses, extending from the Dal ke 
Darw.tza for nearly a third of its length. The fort of Hari Parbat^ 
the Polo ground, the Poplar Avenue, the Chenar Bagh, all the features 
of the city are seen immediately below. The view of the snows from 
the Takht is in itself a snlficient reward for making the ascent. At 
this season when the snow has crept lower down and closer in, the 
v.alley is seen to be completely environed, and the hills to the south 
have a particularly bold and striking .appearance. To the north of the 
valley some of the higher peaks of the more remote mountains aro 
seen peeping over the shoulder of the nearer range. Of the Hindu 
temple on the top of the Takht to which, by the way, the Mahaiajah 
sometimes goes to say his prayers, there is not much certainly known. 
It is .a high Mctagon.al structure, built of massive blocks of stone. 
Acc<)rding to some writers, it dates back to the time of Asoka, in 
200 B. C.” 


Mr. V. G. Kirtikar succeeds the late Mr. Sliantaram Narayan as Gov- 
ernment Ple.adcr in the Bombay High Court. 


In the Taltalla murder case, the Jury found Jonah Hall Farlam guilty 
of the murder of his wife, but strongly recommended him for mercy. 
Mr. Justice Wilson sentenced the prisoner to penal servitude for life. 


Holloway's Pills and Influenza, Coughs and Colds.— 

In dise.ases of the throat and chest, so prevalent in our changeable 
climate, nothing so speedily relieves, or so certainly cures, as these 
inestimable remedes. These disorders are too often neglected at 
their commencement, or are injudiciously treated, resulting in either 
case in disastrous consequences. Whatever the condition of the patient, 
‘Holloway’s remedies will restore, if recovery be pos.sible ; they will 
retard the alarming symptoms till the blood is purified and nature 
consumm.ates the cure, gradually restoring strength and vital nervous 
power. By persevering in the use of Holloway’s preparations, tone 
is conferred on the stomach and frame generality. Thousands of 
persons have testified that by the use of these remedies alone they have 
restored to health after every other means had failed, 
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Notes, Leaderettes, and 

Our Own News. 

— o.-**—* 

Doctor pfeiff<‘r, a step-son of Dr. Koch, of Cholera bacillus fame, 
claims to have discoveied Influenza bacillus. It is a distinct species 
and found in the btonchial secretion in every case of influenza. The 
infection, he believes, is coinnumicated through the sputum. He is 
kept in countenance by Dr. Canon who has found in the blood of 
patients sufTering from influenza the Pfeiffer bacillus. 


Mahamei) Tf.wfik Pash.a, the Khedive of Egypt, is dead. He had 
been ailing from piuMimonia following an attack of influenza. That 
death prolongs the British occupation of that country. The late 
Khedive leaves two sons — Abbas and Mehemet Ali — and two daughters 
— Kliadijeh Hanem and Naemet Hanem. The sons were at Vienna 
at the time of the death, and have been summoned back to Cairo. 

Tewfik, the eldest son of Ismail Pasha, was born in 1852, and 
proclaimed Khedive in June, 1879. He had been, since the deportation 
of Arabi Pasha in 1882, under the guidance of the British. 


At the instance of President Harrison, the American Senate voted one 
hundred thousand dollars for a cargo of breadstuff for the starving 
Russian peasants. But the House of Representatives negatived the 
Note, it is said, as a protest against the Russian treatment of the Jews. 


M. de Laveleye is no more. He died at Brussels on the 3rd January 
of iiifluenza. 


Another notable death is that of Sir George Biddell Airy, late 
Asttunomcr Royal. 


Lord Vivian, British Minister at Brussels, has been appointed 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg in succession to Sir Robert Morier. 
The Joufml de Si. Peiefsbour^^ regret at the departure of 

Sir Robert Morier, who, it says, has largely promoted good relations 
between Russia and Great Britian. 


We are surprised to learn that a circular has been issued in the Bombay 
Presidency prohibiting Government Pleaders from attending the 
Congress. This is distinctly unconstituiioual. It is, besides, against 
lire treaty concluded by Lord Lansdowne with Mr*. Hume, as the only 
iTieans of saving his Lordship’s newly appointed Lieutenant of Bengal 
from the effects of the irrational leiiei written by Sir Charles Elliott’s 
Private Secretary, in response to the Congress invitation. Well may 
Mr. Hume threaten, as he does in a letter to the Bombay Gazette^ to 
bring the matter to the notice of the India Government, the Parlia- 
ment and the Home public, unless the circular is immediately with- 
€lr;twn. It will have to be withdrawn, sooner or later. And the 
dying Congress will score another gratuitous triumph from the folly 
of rlrose who wish it no good. So much of the vaunted ability of the 
great Indian Civil Service ! 


The Indian Spectator thus sums up its views on the National Congress 
which lately held its silting at Nagpore 

“Eor seven years have our Congress orators played at politics. 
It is time they iliought of working at politics now. So long as earnest 
continuous work is avoided, the movement can make but poor 
impression on friends or on opponents, whether it asserts itself oucc 
every year or every five years.” 

The same paper speaks with equal plainness of the other palaver 

“ If the Congress, on its practical <!ide, does not encourage its friends 
much, the Social Conference is even less cheering. ♦ ♦ * the local 
working Committees, both of the Congress and the Conference, ought 
to show real work, however humble in character or limited in extent. 
The great annual gatherings can lay down any number of principles 
and go through any amount of talk. But all that can do little without 
everyday workers to work it into the life of the people.” 

There is not a truer friend of either Congress or Conference than 
tbe Indian Spectator. But the true friend will not stoop to falsehood 
or flattery. 


The Adv^aie rtpoiAi that Babu Mahabir Prasad Chatterjee, a clerk 
in the Lucknow Audit Office, has been appointed Interpreter to tbe 


Resident at the Court of the Native Chlfef of Perak, on 864 dollars per 
annum. It is added that this lucky Kerani possesses an exceptionally 
good knowledge of Urdu and is the author of some works, published 
and unpublished, in that language. 

It is a pity that our contemporary does not give the names of even 
the published works, to say Nothing of the unpublished ones. Men of 
Bengali lineage domiciled in Upper India — the home of their early 
progenitors— ought to show themselves more frequently in the field of 
the literature of Hindostan. Our contemporary’s news suggests an- 
other question. Is Urdu the court language at Perak? Or, does the 
learned Mahabir add to his other accomplishments command over the 
Malayan ? 


John Bull is admittedly a greedy fellow. He so thoroughly believes 
in the efficacy of good eating and good cheer in everything, that 
he does nothing without its compliment of a bhoj. All his numerous 
progeny scattered throughout the globe are, however, not quite up to 
the parental mark. Some are more taurine, or rather canine, than 
others. The Anglo-Indifns of the North-Western Provinces are 
more true' British than those of any other part or Province. Thus, 
we observe that the Allahabad University signalises its Convocation 
with a public dinner. The eating, (Vinking and merry-making cere- 
mony of the Praydga Pandits for this year takes place on the 12th, 
under the presidency of the Chancellor ex-officio. Fellows who wish 
to partake of the fine things on the table, are told to apply to the 
renowned Judge Straight. 

By the bye, who pays the piper ? 

The election, on the first January, for two Fellows of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, resulted in the return of Pandit Prannath Saraswati and Baboo 
Woopender Nath Mitier. There were fifteen candidates, and the votes 
recorded, 13Z2. Of these, Pandit Prannath obtained 363 and Baboo 
Opender Nath 209, the rest being divided among 


Baboo Upender Nath Mozurnder... 

166 

„ Norender Lai Dey 

... 122 

„ Herambo Chunder Moitra 

... 107 

„ Chunder Nath Singh 

... too 

„ Govind Chunder Das 

. ... 89 

„ Guru Prasad Sen 

... 86 

„ Soshi Bhusan Dutt 

... 4* 

Dr. Nilrutton Sircar ... 

... 22 

Baboo Kristo Lai Dutt 

II 

„ Nilkanto Mozoomdar 

6 


Baboo Satis Chunder Roy, Cyan Chunder Ghose arid Nogender 
Nath Mitter, though nominated, were nowhere. 

The two elected have been accepted by the Governor General in 
Council. He has .added six more to the list of Fellows, namely, 

Prince Jahan Kadr Mirza Mahammad Wahid Air Bairadur. 

Mr. Komesh Chunder Dutt, Indian Civil Service, Bainster-at-Law. 
Mr. Alexander Macdonell, M. A., Bengal Education Department. 
Moulvi Khirda Bakhsh, Khan Bahadar, Government Pleader, 
Bankipore. 

The Revd. A. P. Begg, B.A., London Missionary Society’s Instilulion, 
Calcutta. 

Baboo Kailas Chandra Bose, l.m.s. 


Sir Charles Elliott has relaxed the rule laid down by him in March 
1891, ill regard to any increased emoluments to the Chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation. The Commissioners having again voted the 
Rs. 500, not as an increase of pay but as house allqgmnce, Sir Charles 
no longer requires that that vote should represent the deliberate 
opinion of at least half the number of total Commissioners and that 
sufficient reasons should be given that would satisfy their constituents. 
Under date Calcutta the 4th January, 1892, the Officiating. Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Department, writes tg the 
municipal Chairman ; — 

** 1 am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. D-E 6/92, 
dated the 23rd December 1S91, forwarding, for the approval of Govern- 
ment under Section 43 of Bengal Act II. of 1888, a Resolution passed 
by the Coininissioners in meeting, granting to the Chairman a house 
allowance of Rs. 500 a month, and submitting a full report of the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

2. In reply 1 am to say that it is clear from these proceedings that, 
although the conditions which the Lieutenant-Governor laid down in 
Mr. Cotton’s communication of the 3rd March 1891, as those on which 
he would sanction an increase qf salary, have not been fulfilled to the 
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letter, still the'intentions and spirit of those orders have been met in a 
fairly satisfactory way. Th8 Commissioners have given very full 
consideraiion to tins qiiestiuii, and the Resolution now submitted for 
the approval of Government has been passed by a substantial majority 
at a meeting attended by a sufficient number of Commissioners to re- 
present the deliberate opinion of the Corporation. This being so, the 
Lieutenant-Governor does not desire to call in question the decision of 
the Commissioners to exercise the discretion, vasted in them by the 
Act, of allowing their Chairman liouse^ent, nor will he insist on the 
condition that this decision should be affirmed by an absolute majority 
of the entire number of Commissioners now holding office. 

3. I am to observe, however, that if the allowance which it is pro- 
posed to grant represents only house-rent, as seems to be the intention 
of the Act, and is not also of the nature of a sumptuary or entertain- 
ment allowance, to the grant of which very serious objections must be 
entertained, the amount fixed by the Commissioners appears to be 
excessive. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, the proper measure 
of the house rent to be allowed to the Chairman of the Corporation 
should be not the entire amount which he might reasonably be expect- 
ed to pay for a house in Calcutta (though even on this assumption Rs. 
500 seems to be too much), but the difference between the rent of a 
good house in Calcutta and the rent that an officer of the Chairman’s 
standing would have to pay for a house in the mofussil. Taking the 
former sum at from Rs. 350 to Rs. 400 and the latter at Rs. 100 or 
Ks. 150, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that Ks. 250 a month 
would be a fairly liberal sum to allow the Chairman for house-rent in 
Calcutta. I am therefore to say that on further consideration, 
the Commissioners decide to grant this amount, the Lieutenant- 
Governor will be prepared to accord his approval to their Resolution, 
under Section 43 of the Act.” 

There was a special mee^ng of the Commissioners on Thursday, 
when this letter was laid on the table. A resolution was moved and 
seconded, granting Rs. 250 as house allowance to the Chairman from 
J.anuary 1892. Objection being taken that the resolution was pre- 
mature in the absence of notice thereof, the motion was not pressed. 
The matter will come up again in proper form next Wednesday. 
Sir Charles Elliott has bound himself to allow Rs. 250 as house- 
allowance to Mr. Lee. It still rests with the Commissioners to record 
a vote granting the allowance. 

The fight over the five hundred has ended in a victory to both sides. 
Those who fought for it have gained at last the Governmental sanction 
to an increase and those who opposed it have the satisfaction that 
Government will not allow the full amount. ' 

At the Special meeting, one of the Commissioners pointed out that 
the notice of that meeting whidi appeared in the morning papers on 
the 3rd instant, was dated the 2 ik 1 , but that the Goveinmeiit letter— 
the subject (if that meeting— bore date the 4th instant. 

The mysteiy was not explained, as we read the report in the Indian 
Alif ror. 


Tiiic addresses delivered by popular preachers in Exeter Hall, arc 
soiiieiimes enjoyable enough, but the opium agitation is about to 
convert it to a tecogiiised place of public amusement. The leaders 
of the crusade against opium, have managed to get hold of an Austra- 
lian Chinee” and a Mahratta Baiji, whose performances bid fair 
to surpass all that has yet been exhibited in any theatre or circus, 
riie “Chinee” is a convert to Christianity and is the Superintendent 
of Church Missions in Melbourne, Victoria. As to the antecedents 
or position of the Baiji, nothing is known in this part of India. Under 
the stage managership of Sir J. W. Pease and of the reverend 
nieinbers of the Chmch of England who have been made his cat’s 
paw, they both played their parts with all the skill of carefully trained 
actors. At least, the leports to baud make them appear to have done 
so. An English paper writes 

A laigely-aitended public meeting was held in Exeter Hall on Dec. 4, 
for the purpose of welcoming Mr. Cheok Hong Cheong (Superintend- 
ent of Church Missions at Melbourne, Victoria) aud Miss Soonder- 
bai Powar (of Bombay), who are visiting this country for the purpose 
of protesting on behalf of their fellow-countrymen and women in 
China and India, against the centituiance of the British opium traffic. 
The Rev. H. W. Wchb-Pcplcc (St. Paul’s, Onslow-square), presided, 
supported by the guests of the evening, Sir J. W. Pease, M. P., and 
othets interested in the movement, letters expressing regret at inabili- 
ty to be piesent being received from Loid Polwarth, Lord Kinnaird, 
Sir Harry Verney, Mr. W. S. Caine, &c. 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman said the question they had 
met to consider did not seem to have Uken that hold oi the Church of 
England which it should have done, and which it would do when the 
clergy were fully informed on the matter, and thus led to act on the 
right side. It was said that this was a question of finance, but if it 
WHS right that the traffic should be suppressed then it should be done 
whatever the cost. (Cheers.) Their forefathers paid ;£20,ooo,ooo to 
free the slaves, and surely in these days, when the wealth of the coun- 
ti^ had doubled, they ought not to hesitate to make a similar sacrifice 
^Cheers.) 

Mr. Chepng, who met with a hearty welcome, spoke from experience 
iiained among the Chinese, both at home and in Melbourne, of fhe 


detrimental and often fatal results which attended indulgence in the 
drug, and announced, amid cheers, that the Government of Victoria 
had drafted a measure restricting the cultivation and importation of 
opium, and inflicting penalties upon those who kept stnoking-dens or 
frequented them. He* appealed to his audience to heed the cry of the 
perishing, and go to their rescue, earning thereby not only the gr.atiiude 
of the^ victims, but the reward of Him whose rew.ird they valued 
most (Cheers.) 

Miss Soonderbai Powar drew a piteous picture of the results which 
attended the use of opium in India, where it was the fruitful cause of 
infanticide, suicide, and other evils. She brought many messages from 
the women of India to the people of England, asking for help in this 
tune of difficulty. If, said Miss Powar, a man knocked down another 
and robbed him because he needed money, he was sent to prison. 
Wh.il then should be done to a Christian Government which was 
knocking down millions of men and women for the same reason ? 

Other speakers followed, and the subjoined resolution was adopt- 
ed 

This meeting, representing the aroused conscience or the nation, 
in view of the fnet that the traffic in opium carried on by the British 
Government of India brings upon countless numbers of our fellow-men 
in China, India and Burmah physical and moral degradlioii, and upon 
their innocent families unutterable misery aud ruin, is a grievous 
hindrance to the spread ftf the Gospel, by identifying this professedly 
Christian country with the sin of propagating an odious vice, and 
also dries up the sources of legitimate commerce, calls upon the 
Government to immediately direct the stoppage of the growth, manu- 
facture, and sale of opium in India, except for strictly medicinal pur- 
poses, and its export therefrom, in harmony with the vote of the 
House of Commons of April lo last, which condemned this traffic as 
‘morally indefensible.’ This meeting further cxpi esses its conviction 
that the people of the United Kingdom will not hesitate to repeat a 
sacrifice similar to that by which they put an end to Negro slavery in 
Hriiish colonies, and to give such moderate temporary assistance to 
the Indian Exchequer as may be needed to enable the Government of 
India wholly and at once to dispense with the revenue from the opium 
trade, without placing any fresh burdens upon the people of that 
country.” 

It is rather curious that neither the English priests nor their chellas 
had one word to say against English beer and French wines. The fact 
is that the Chinch of England has in these days become functus officio^ 
and, like the puppet emperors of Delhi in the last century, it has now 
nothing but a great name, which it will readily lend to any adventurer 
whose movements serve to bring it into promirtence. Its members 
were made to take a part in the agitation by which English merchants 
and shipowners managed to gel the Government monopoly of salt 
manufacture in the sea board of Bengal abolished. The same sort 
of agitation has been got up again to break the monopoly of opium. 
But the Government of India cannot afford to do away with the 
revenue derived from it, and this lime we are perhaps safe enough. 


Snake HiI.T. is a terrible name. It is in New Jersey, United States. 
But curiously enough, it is celebrated more for venomous mosquitoes 
than for reptiles like the cobra and the krait. We arc told, that last 
year the New Jersey mosquitoes gave .a very emphatic proof of their 
venom by biting to death a man who had lost his way in the swatnp 
round Snake Hill. We have in India enough of little fleas to bite and 
disturb our peace now and then, but happily none yet of the exact 
American type. There may be hybrids, but these are quite as harm- 
less as the pure indigenous breeds. 


President Harrison’s message presented lo the Congress of the 
United States on th8 qih December last, recommends that a full trial 
should be given to the existing laws, and that business interests should 
be spared the distressing influence which threats of radical change 
always import. He opposes free coinage, but it appears that he is ,i 
bimetallist at heart. He observes 

” I believe that the majority of our people earnestly desire that full 
coinage use should be made of silver as soon as other nations co- 
operate and a latio be fixed. The business of the world requiries both 
metals. 1 endeavoured by official and unofficial agents closely lo 
observe the stale of public sentiment in Europe, and I did not find 
it to be such as would have justified mein proposing an international 
conference. I am sure, however, that there is a growing sentiment in 
Europe in favour of a larger use of silver, and I know of no more 
effectual way of promoting this than by the accumulation of gold in 
this country. The scarcity of gold reserves in Europe would be the 
most persuasive argument for the use of silver.” 


The Tribune hears that Rai Dewan Chand, of Sealkot, intends 
bringing out an Urdu translation of Shri Bhagwat.” A most unfor- 
tunate idea. We suppose the Rai’s vernacular is Panjabi. We do not 
know either the capabilities or the prospects of ^hat dialect. Remem- 
bering that the nightingale of Lucknow, Jani, choie it for his passion* 
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ate lyrics, goiiij; to reside in the Pnnj ih on purpose to leitrn it, we can- 
not think it a comeinpiihle vehicle nl ihouglit. At any rale, there is the 
sister tongue, the Hnuli, wincli iun5>l come home almost equally to the 
K«ii, Surely, thete cannot hr a moment’s iifsitalion that that is the 
better language* to translate the lihagavat Purana into than the Uidu. 
We might uiukismud a iMoNMiMo.io’s paiti.ility for the latter. But that 
a Vaishnava, a*» we t.ike ll.ibu Drwau C.liaud Sralkot to be, 
should liiiiik of that aitilicial, though chatmmg, language in the con- 
neciioo, greatly sui puses n^., and seems to argue something abnormal. 


Tue annual r.xaminalion for the titles conferrerl by the Nnddea 
College of Pandits took place duung the Christmas, in the house of 
Bal;m Mohendia Natn Bhatlacli.uya, M.A., B.L., of the Subordinate 
Exfcutive Service. There weie seventy candidates in all, most of 
whom came from a gieat dl^>tance. A few were from Benares with 
their profcssoi I’.iudii Kailas Siiam>ini. The cost of the e-\aniination 
had to be borne this lime, as on several previous occasions, by Babu 
Mohendia Natli Bbaitachaiya alone, and it is much to be regretted 
that the I'andits h.\d no help whatever from any of the Rajas or 
Reises of tin couiiliy, be>oiid a small sum of Rs. 20 promised by 
Kumar Bmaya Kiishna of the Sova Bazar family. Kumar Iiidra 
Chandra Sing, of Paikpaia, wlio was honored by the Nuddea Pandits 
by being appointed their piesident, gave liberal rewards to the 
successful ex.iminees and their teachers at the last two examinations. 
In a matter like this. The great houses of Darbhanga, Buidwan, 
and Kishnagbur ought to take the lead. 


The titles conferred by the Pandits of the chief seat of Sanskrit learn- 
ing in Bctigal, have a value which the honois of the Government 
Sanskiit College cannot possibly possess, so long at least as it is not 
placed uiidei ilie headship of a Nuddea Pandit. For nearly a thousand 
)eais, the superiority of Nuddea has been admitted by the whole coun- 
try, and no Bengali Pandit considers it beneath his dignity to pay his 
allegiance to it. But with all the resources and prestige of the Biiii.sh 
Government at his back, a political P.andit, hailing from the country of 
the Pods, can never hope to command the respect of the giant.s of 
Sanskrit learning, to be still found in Nuddea and its neighbourhood. 
Pandit Mahesh Chunder was lately deputed by Sir Alfred Croft to 
inspect the toles of Nuddea. He nright as well send the Headmaster 
of the Darjeeling Hill school to Inspect the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. 


We read in the morning papers the following telegraphic report of a, 
curious double-barrelled movement in Cliiitagong ; — 

“At a meeting of the Buddhist Association of Chittagong, held on 
tire 27th December 1891, His Holiness Maha Them Guana Lankara 
Ti^a, Head Priest, Maun R:ij.i’s temple, presiding, it was resolved 
to raise money from the Buddhist community of Chittagong in aid of 
Buddha-Gya movement of the Ceylon Buddhists, and for a feast in 
honor of Sir Alfied Croft, Diiector of Public Instruction, Bengal, and 
also to wait on him with a deputation of the leailing Buddhist piiests 
and laymen when he is on a visit to Chittagong, the Buddhist com- 
iiumiiy being under obligation to that officer for what progtess it has 
teceiitly made in education.” 

Sir Alfred Croft certainly deserves the honor that has been and is 
intended to be accorded to him. But the demonstration smacks 
strongly of the hand of some underling, and even if it is the outcome 
of genuine giatitude and regard, still the dragging of a High Priest 
to join a movement which is at least partly for secular purposes, may 
not appear cominciidabie in the estimation of the orthodox. 


The Marquess of Aiiesbury contracted with Lord Iveagh for sale of 
the Aitesbuiy settled estates in Wiltshire and Berkshire, for 750,000/, 
and applied to Court for the necessary sanction tn complete the 
transfer.^ Lord Heniy Bruce and others, interested in the property, 
stroncl^^posing the sale, Mr. Justice Sterling refused the permission. 
The filter went up to the Court of Appeal which, however, granted 
the application of the Marquess. Lord Justice Lindley in bis judgment 
said : — 

“Although the Marquess of Aiiesbury was only thirty years old, he 
had managed since he came of age to get through a great deal of 
money, and he could not describe him otherwise than as a spendthrift 
who iiad ruined himself by his own extravagance and folly. The Mar- 
quess was not a person with whom the Court was disposed to sympa- 
tbise ; still, he was the master of the situation unless it could be prov- 
ed that he was sacrificing the pecuniary interest of the remainder 
men. The cuiisequences of nanding over the estate to a mortgagee 


might be disastrous. Indeed, the estate was so situated that, unless it 
were sold, everyone connected with it wifuld in all probability be ruin- 
ed. Sympathising as he did most acutely with those interested in the 
propel ty, yet he daic not lake the responsibility of refusing sanction 

to the sale.” 

Loid Justice Bowen and Lord Justice Fry concurred, the latter saying 
that It could scarcely be to the honour of the family name that the 
propel ty should remain for years in the hands of money lenders 
and mortgagees. 

There are occasions when opposing remainder men or coparceners 
do not undeistaiui their own interests, though they must be supposed 
to be acting on that niiderstanding, and the Judge who is scared away 
by such mere opposition, fails in his essential duty. 


We read in the English papers 

“ At Bridgend County Court, on Dec. 16, Judge Williams had to 
hear an action in which 56/. was claimed as compensation for damages 
caused by careless driving. The evidence of one important witness 
had soil to be heard when the hour ai rived for the Judge to leave by 
train, and it being deemed desirable to finish the case without adjourn- 
ing It to M future date, his Honour, with the legal advocates, and the 
reinaiiiing witnesses, traveliltd together to Llantri‘^8ant, the witness 
giving his evidence in the railway cariage On reaching 

Llantiissant Judge Williams gave his decision in the station-master’s 
office, finding for the plaintiff.” 

Will the decision be upheld in appeal ?,ln India, the law is diffeient, 
though there be Judges who would follow Judge Williams and commit 
other and more grave illegalities. 


The following Notification appears in the Calcutta GasetU of 
Januaiy 6 : — 

“ The 3r.st December 1891.— It is hereby notified for general infnr- 
rnalion that, in exercise of ihe power vested in him by section 139, 
clause 2 of Act III (B. C.) of 1885, the Lieutenani-Governor confiims 
tlie bye-laws set foith below, which have been framed by the Distiict 
Boatd of Nuddea under clause i of the said section— 

Bye-laws relatiny^ to roods^ tanks^ water-channels and cattUxPounds^ 
framed by the District Boards Nuddea^ under section /jg of the Benj^at 
Local Self-Government Act^ iSSj'* 

Then follow the bye-laws. 

The law quoted runs as follows 

“Every District Board or Local Board empowered in this behalf by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, may make bye-laws for carrying out all or 
any of the purposes of this Act. 

Bye-laws made under this section shall have the force of law when 
confirmed by the Lieutenant-Governor and published in such manner 
and for such lime as the Lieiilenanl-Governor may direct.” 

The authority of the Board to initiate bye-laws does not appear in 
the notification. Nor will their confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and publication in the official Gazette give them the foice of law 
unless “ published in such manner and for such time as the Lieutenant 
Governor may direct.” What may be that manner and what that time 
necessary to fully give the bye-laws the force of law, yet remain to be 
known to the general public. 

In the Interpretation section of the Act, the District Engineer is 
not defined to mean the Chairman of any District Board or any Local 
Board, yet the explanation to one of the bye-laws, says-— “ Orders 
passed by ihe'District Engineer in anticipation of the sanction of the 
Chairman of the District Board or any Local Board in emergent 
cases will have the force of orders passed by the Chairman of such 
Board.” The order of the Engineer may not be sanctioned by the 
Chairman, yet a person disobeying the order of the Engineer will be 
punished for breach of the byelaw. The worst a^rdity is Ihal 
the legislature delegates its power to the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Lieutenant-Governor delegates his to the Boatd, and the Board trans- 
fers its to the District Engineer. Here is delegation to the fourth 
degree, whereas the accepted law allows only one transfer. 

There was a theft of jewellery at Government House this week. 
Three gold bangles, valued at Rs. 10,000, belonging to Lady Lansdowne, 
were missing at 6-30 P.M. of the 6ih instant. They were in an open 
box on the dressing table. This is the second instance of the kind. The 
Police was communicated with and Mr. Lambert himself enquired into 
the matter. Suspicion fell on the body guard in charge of the room, 
where no other native servant has access except in presence of the 
sentry. An immediate search of the body-guards on duty in the Hoiiie 
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at the time being demnndecl by ^he P«»lice, Lord William Beresford 
opposed it on ihe groui»d that fhry were honniable men of respectable 
birth ilnd position in life. Mr. Lambert still suspecting, they were search- 
. fd when off duty, and the bangles weie traced to the body-gnard Amor 
Singhv-a Shikh— at the Ballygiinge Line. He was placed before Mr. 
Marsdcn on Fiiday, who sentenced him this day to eighteen months* 
ligorous imptisoiiinent. It is lameutable^hat a man in such confidence 
should be found in such a disgraceful situation. 

REIS & RA WET. 

% Sa/urifay^ January p, i8ga, 

EDUCATIONAL SHAMS. 

TuP-authorities of the Calcutta University are credit- 
ed with having under consideration a set of rules 
for controlling the management of the private schools 
and colleges affiliated to it. Tl^se institutions are 
not subject to the supervision of the Director of 
Public Instruction, and the abuses that have grown 
up in connection with them, can be checked only by 
the interference of the University. With very few 
exceptions, the private schools and colleges in Cal- 
cutta and in the larger towns in the interior, are 
set up solely with an eye to profit, and their pro- 
prietors direct their efforts only to securing the largest 
income with the minimum of expenditure. Without 
any regard to the extent of accommodation at their 
disposal, they admit to their institutions as many 
boys as .they get. A law, similar to that which' 
restricts the carrying capacity of public conveyances, 
is, it seems, required for all school buildings, though, 
in its practical application, it would perhaps only 
arm the subordinate inspecting officers with power to 
enforce the adoption of their worthless coenpilations, 
which would be a still greater infliction to the boys 
and the teachers. In some of the private educational 
institutions in Calcutta, it is common to find a single 
teacher in charge of a class of more than two 
hundred boys, all closely packed up in a small, ill- 
ventilated room. The health of the little prisoners, 
who are there thus kept in confinement for five hours 
every day, is undermined for ever, and surely their 
case is far more pitiable than that of the objects of 
Manchester philanthropists. 

And, after all, what do our boys gain by their daily 
incarceration ? The amount of instruction which they 
get in school is very often nil. The progress which they 
make in .their studies is due, either to their self exer- 
tion, or to the assistance that they derive from their 
parents, friends and private tutors. The teachers 
in the private schools are so ill paid, that the service 
can very seldom attract competent men. The energy 
of those who do accept such service is paralysed by 
their having no prospect of prospering in life, and 
generally they can have no zeal for their work. 
When the proprietor takes a part in the work of 
te.achiiig, he exerts his best to make his adventure 
successful. But the case with the other teachers is 
quite different. Eveii those that possess the neces- 
sary amount of zeal and capacity, find themselves 
terribly handicapped by the number of boys they 
have to manage. With a large class, it is exceedingly 
difficult for the best teachers to make themselves 
heard by their pupils with interest, and their task 
becomes an impossible one when they have to correct 
exercises in translation, composition or mathematics. 

The success of an educational institution at the 
University Examinations, is . generally taken as an 
indication of the efiSciency of its teaching stad But 


the fact is well known that, even in the colleges 
which have been from year to year achieving ilie 
best results in the University tests, there have 
been professors trho were almost quite innocent 
of any knowledge of the subjects they had to teach, 
or were too indolent to give their pupils the benefit 
of their learning. On the very appearance of some 
of these luminaries, the students left the class, or had 
to be kept in their seats by the terror of punishment. 

The state of things in the Government colleges may 
have improved of late years. But the private col- 
leges are now the most important factors in the edu- 
cational system of Bengal, and they require careful 
looking after. The rules which are said to be in the 
contemplation of the University, will compel their 
proprietors to increase their teaching staff. I hat 
would be a step in the right direction. But a great 
deal more is required, and we wonder that so little 
has yet been done, either by the University or by the 
Department of Public Instruction, to insist upon even 
the most elementary requisites of a sound system of 
education. New schools and colleges are affiliated to 
the University as a matter of course, and neither its 
wise senators, nor the inspecting officers under 
Sir Alfred Croft, ever think of directing their atten- 
tion to the real educational needs of the country. 

Every affilliated institution ought to have a good 
library or at least a sufficient stock of dictionaries, 
maps, atlases, globes, &c., for the use of each class. 

But what is the case at present ? There are, we 
believe, even higher schools and colleges which have 
no library at all. An old copy of Webster’s dictio- 
nary, or a few tattered and antiquated maps may be 
found in some of them. But really good books of . 
reference and charts very seldom form part of their 
stock in trade. The students are told that the earth 
is a spherical body, and that it moves round the stun, 
but without globes and other accessories they cannot 
grasp the ideas thoroughly — the result being that 
very few of them can intelligently explain even the 
proofs regarding the rotundity of the earth, which 
tjiey have all learnt by heart. In the absence of 
good charts and properly qualified teachers, history 
too is learnt only by cramming. The boys are made to 
get by heart the narratives of the Peninsular War 
and the war of American Independence, without ac- 
quiring the least idea of military strategy. I he pro- 
visions of the Regulating Act, Pitt’s Bill, Fox’s Bill 
and the Charter Acts, are similarly commited to me- 
mory without any insight into the policy of which 
they were the outcome. Among the teachers and 
students of this country, very few have even any idea 
that history can be enjoyed or mastered. Their 
belief is that it must be swallowed in the solid con- 
dition, in order to be vomited in the examination 
hall in the same state The usual method of teach- 
ing it, is to ask questions, and the teacher is .satis- 
fied if these are answered verbatim et liteiatim \\\ 
accordance with what is stated in the text books 
on the subject. Maps, being generally non est, are 
very seldom referred to in connection with h^ory. 

Thus the students are trained to rely, in all thin||||Du 
the habit of cramming, and the humdrum w^in 
which the questions set in the University Examina- 
tions are usually framed, serves only to strengthen 
the habit. To eradicate it completely, may not be 
within the range of practical politics. But surely 
the University can insist upon the colleges affiliated 
to it that they must have in their possession such 
books and other school requisites as afe indispensable ■ 
in educational institutions. We believe there are 
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law colleges affiliated to the University which have 
not a complete set of the Indian Law Reports, or 
even of the Acts of the several legislative councils : 
in India. Shams are the order of* the day in every 
department, and, in the department of education, we 
have had of late years too many of empty phials 
with gilded labels. 

Some of these may, I)y proper management, be made 
really useful, and need not be demolished altogether. 
But there are others which deserve no mercy what- 
ever. The educational shams which require to be 
weeded out completely, are the text books favored 
and p.itroniscd by the department under the control 
of Sir Alfred Croft, or rather that of his lieutenant — 
a Rai Bahadar himself. These, books, as we must 
call them, are mainly of two classes : — 

1. Works written or compiled by authors like the 
late Bandits Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara and Akhoy 
Kumar Datia, within the first decade, after the 
despatch of i854- 

2. Books brought out within the last twenty-five 
years, by the subordinate officers of the education 
department, by their relatives, and by their friemls. 

Authors belonging to class 1., have acquired too 
firm a hold to be excluded from the patronage^ of the 
education department at once. Some of their books 
as, for instance, the Bodhodoya and the Charupatha, 
fully deserved, at one time, the popul.arity which 
they still enjoy. But there are other books by the 
same authors which are a regular nuisance. The 
Charita^oli, the Jibana Charita and Ba/iya Bastu are 
preeminently so. Had the department of education 
been properly regulated, not only these, but even 
the genuine coins claiming the same authorship 
would have been withdrawn from circulation long 
ago. The alisurdity of appointing as text books 
such primers on scientific subjects as were first brought 
out thirty-five years ago, and have never been subse- 
quently revised, is too olivious to require expatiaiion. 

To avoid doing injustice to the educational officers, 
we must mention here that it is due to no fault of theirs 
that the works of Bandits Vidyasagar or Dutta ate 
still patronised by the department. They have never 
betrayed any partiality in favor of an author outside 
the circle of their kith and kin and obliging friends. 
In fact, for a time, the works of a village school- 
master and of an influentially connected limb of the 
press, entirely supersede<l the Sttar Banabash and 
the Charupatha. But this arrangement could not 
last long. The milkman who adulterates his milk 
with water, knows that there is a limit. When com- 
plaints became too loud, the question aro.se. How to 
maintain a show of decency without incurring the 
danger of losing the preserve altogether ? The de facto 
rulers of the department are far too wise in their ge- 
neration not to know that a live dog is decidedly more 
powerful than a dead lion. For their own .safety, they 
had to prefer the stuffed lion to the more dangerous 
living animal that would claim the entire field, if once 
ennobled by being admitted to the sacred enclosure. 
While they howl and bark from outside, they may be 
treatet} as pariahs for whom it is preposterous to claim 
to be fed on the same table with the lions that people 
actually worship. The latter may be only skins stuff- 
ed with straw and paper. But they are nicely adapt- 
ed to bamboozle the people, as well as the responsible 
head of the department, who, with all his learning, 
cannot constitute himself a judge of Bengali books. 
He has been long enough in the country to know well 
that Pandits Vidyasagar and Dutta, who were the 
■ authors of the olSest Bengali school books, are both 


regarded by the people as the^best writers in- Bengali 
prose. When complaints are made to him about the 
selection of text books by his subordinate authorities, 
and he asks for their explanation, they point to the 
two aforesaid names in the list, and succeed in satis- 
fying him a:t once. ^ 

Looked at from outside, the machinery for select- 
ing text books is unexceptionable. There is a text 
book committee which decides what books are read- 
able and what books are not. This committee is 
strong enough so far as English is concerned. But 
the number of members in it whose judgment with 
regard to the merit of Bengali books can be ac- 
cepted, is very small. At any rate, judging the tree 
by the fruit, the work that they have hitherto done, 
cannot ensure for them the confidence of the public. 
In the list of books approved by them, we find the 
names of some which are a tissue of nonsense from 
beginning to end. Whether the favor shewn towards 
them is due to the obliging nature of the judges, or 
to their want of sufficient critical power, the result to 
the public is all the same. Tjie committee has been 
recently strengthened by the appointment of Rai 
Bahadar Bankim Chundra Chatterjee as member. A 
few more similar appointments may go some way 
towards improving matters. But the real source 
of the mischief has taken too firm a root to be easily 
eradicated. 

Until recently, the text books for the yernacular 
and Middle English schools were prescribed each 
year by the Divisional Inspector of Schools. This 
system, which led to great abuse, has now been 
abolished, and a list including a large number.of ap- 
proved text books on each subject was, by order of 
tbe Director of Public Instruction, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 15th July last. At the same 
time, it was announced that the school authorities 
were left at liberty to choose any book they liked 
from among those declared eligible. The list, how- 
ever, was not given publicity in any other manner. 
And the intentions of Sir Alfred Croft are, we are 
told, about to be frustrated by a rumour, which 
the school authorities have been led to accept, that 
the list of text boqks pre.scribed in the previous 
year by the Inspector of Schools is to be taken 
to be in force for the current year also. If there 
is such a rumour, it is the inevitable result of the 
indefinite character of the list that has been, prescrib- 
ed authoritatively. Other mischiefs flow also from 
the same cause. The books of several authors being 
declared eligible for selections on each subject, 
every one of them is advertising that his is the only 
authorised text book on the subject. In the ab- 
sence of a list of authorised text books specially sent 
to them, the school authorities are confounded by 
these conflicting advertisements, and are placed in a 
great difficulty in arriving at any decision. It seems to 
us that, instead of presenting an indefi#»ite list, the 
better course would be to give, by turns, a chance to 
all approved authors. If Sir Alfred Croft will thus 
try to give a share of his patronage to every true 
votary of literature, really good books would come 
into existence, in much larger numbers than at pre- 
sent, and the country would be benefited in every 
way. At present, mere compilers sometimes get lacs 
of rupees, while really good writers have very often to 
pine in the cold shade of neglect. This state of things 
is prejudicial to the best interests of the country, and 
the sooner it ceases, the better for the cause of educa- 
; tion and for the reputation of the department over 
which Sir Alfred presides. 
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AGRICULTURAb INDEBTEDNESS IN THE 
PUNJAB. 

NOTE BY THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 
opinions both of Revenue and Judicial OtHcers have almost 
all been given carefully and earnestly. They show a strong feeling 
of the existence cither developed or§ commencing of a lamentable 
state of things, and even those officers who have least apprehension 
of political danger, who have least sentiment or repress it most care- 
fully, and who are disposed to expect least advantage from radical al- 
terations of law and procedure, virtually admit the great unsuitability 
of some parts of our legal system to the condition and circumstances 
of the agriculturists of the Province. On the other hand, there arc a 
great many ofHccrs who feel that unsuitability so keenly as to find a 
difficulty, as Mr. R. Clarke says, in repressing intemperate language 
in writing about it. 1 have the advantage of knowing more or 
less well all the officers, European and Native, who have given 
opinions, and am able to judge of their weight even when they 
give them without full argument. There is great unanimity on 
certain points, but on other important ones the men of most weight 
are much divided. But from the whole body of opinions as well 
as from the statistics it may, I consider, be safely assumed to be 
proved that it is a fact, as we have already reported, that under the 
influence of indebtedness and of our present law and Civil Court 
procedure transfers of land arc proceeding in all districts in an 
increasing ratio, and in many with dangerous rapidity, and that 
measures to check this proacss, so far as it is due to the action of 
our laws and Courts, are required throughout the Province. The 
fact that by a large proportion of these transfers the possession of 
the land passes from the old agricultural classes to men of the old 
commercial money-lending classes greatly increases the political 
danger of this state of things ; but, on the other hand, even transfers 
from one agriculturist to another agriculturist, so far as they arc 
due to ^unsuitability of our law and Civil Court procedure to the 
codition and circumstances of the poorer agriculturists, arc also a 
serious reproach to our system and tend to make our Government 
unpopular. The whole body of opinions and the statistics also 
prove that the indebtedness and transfers are not due, except 
perhaps in certain tracts, and there to a most insignificant degree, 
to too great fixity of the land revenue demand, or to any other 
fault iti our revenue system which can be cured* No one ventures 
to say that we can go back from the gift of proprietary right, and 
it is generally admitted that it existed before our time, and that 
what we have really done is to make it more valuable, and thereby 
to promote its being encumbered and eventually transferred. But 
there is fto opinion of any weight in favour of seeking a remedy 
by reducing the value of the proprietary right by high land revenue 
assessments and short term settlements. Officers who arc in contact 
with the agriculturists of the Punjab and in sympathy with them 
know how they would regard |uch a policy, and feel how little 
we can afford at the present day to shake the belief in the liberality 
and friendliness of our Government by adopting such an attitude. 
It was that belief, based mainly on the recognition of their right, 
and the improvcm«MU of their position in the early land revenue 
settlements, which reconciled the Punjabi peasant proprietors to 
our rule though an alien one, and made them throw in their lot 
with us at tlic time of the Mutiny, and it is from these peasants 
that we have since recruited the bulk and the flower of our Native 
Army. Mr. Kennedy’s phrase of “ sullen acquiescence” is I think 
a true enough description of the attitude to our Government of a 
large part of the rural population of the Montgomery District. 
This is due to hereditary temper and to forest reservations and 
mistakes made in land revenue and tirni management. To other 
districts it would be a gross exaggeration to apply it, but we could 
easily make mistakes which would make it generally applicable, and 
that there has been a marked tendency to a decline of good feeling 
in many if not in all districts is, in my opinion, very evident. 

2. After carefully reading all 'these opinions, I am more strongly 
of opinion now than I was when we last addressed the Govern- 
ment of India that a remedy is required, and that a measure of 
reform of the nature of th<: Dckkhan Rayycts Relief Act is the only 
measure by which much can be effected. I think an Act very 
closely following most Chapters of chat Act should be passed 
without delay for the whole of the Punjab. The Chapters on 
Village MunsifFs, Conciliators and Village Registrars would be 
permissive in their application as in the Dckkhan Rayycts Act. I 
believe they will all be useful, at once in some tracts and in time 
generally. In diafting our Village MunsifF Chapter 1 think wc 
may get some good hints applicable to the Punjab from the Madras 
law. Another fact which points to the urgency of dealing strongly 
with the matter by special legislation is this, that, as I shall show 
later on, certain parts of our existing law which are calculated to 
accelerate the transfer of land from agriculturists to money-lenders, 
such for instance as the provisions for imprisonment and insolvency 
of the Civil Procedure Code, have till quite lately been practically 
inoperative against Punjab agriculturists, but arc now beginning to 
be used to deprive them of their lands, and our special rules under 
Section 3x7 of that Code, which have hitherto immcni^ly retarded 


the natural effects of the general law, arc too loose and vague to be 
continued much longer without alteration. We have in fact come 
to a point where wc must soon make a decided change in some 
direction. • 

3. I will now as the simplest method of dealing with this very 
difficult case go through the Dckkhan Agriculturist Relief Act," and 
see how far in my opinion a Punjab Agriculturist Relief Act could 
be based on it. 

Chapter I q/ the Dckkhan Agriculturist Relief Act would do for Chap- 
ter I of the Punjab Act with the omission of the local extent clauses, 
and of Section 2 A. As to “local extent” our Act might extend I 
think to the whole of the Punjab, 

Chapter II of the Dckkhan Agriculturist Relief Act could be adapted 
to apply to our Subordinate Judges* Courts. Its effect would be (i) 
to give the Subordinate Judges* power to hear {a) suits by an agricul- 
turist for an account unlimited in amount, and (^) suits of classes 
w, X, of certain limited values (whoever parties may be), and suits 
of classes y and z (when defendant is agriculturist in one case and 
when plaintiff is in the other) according to a certain simplified 
procedure (Sections 7, 8, 9), and (2) to prevent appeals from the 
decrees and orders passed by the Subordinate Judges under the 
Chapter. But to make the Chapter have sufficient extent to be 
useful in the Punjab I think power should be taken in the Punjab 
Act to confer all or any of the powers of a Subordinate Judge of the 
2nd Class under the Chapter upon Munsiff's of the isc or 2nd 
Classes, and upon Special Judges and Benches appointed under Sec- 
tion 28 of the Punjab Courts Act. With a Chapter for Superin- 
tendence and Revision similar to Chapter VII, Dckkhan Agricul- 
turist Relief Act, 1 do not think this would be dangerous, and the 
relief to litigation would be great. I think it would be better than 
the Small Cause Court procedure for rural tracts at all events. 
The definition of class (x) suits would have to be amended so as 
to exclude suits for rent for agriculturl land. Suits for damages 
might also probably be excluded with advantage. 

I think it would be necessary, as suggested by Mr. R. Clarke, 
Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, to appoint officers under the title 
of Registrars or Assistant MunsifFs to the establishment of the 
MunsifFs* Courts with powers to examine the parties as witnesses 
and make the inquiry into the history and merits of the case under 
Section 12 for the Court. This would be a good training for 
these officers who would rise to become MunsifFs if fit. At pre- 
sent the establishment of the MunsifFs’ Courts in the Punjab is, 
as many officers note, scandalously small : it is about 5 times as 
large in Madras. 

4. Chapter III of the Dekkhan Agriculturist Relief Act applies 
generally to trial of suits to which agriculturists are parties in all 
original Courts. 

Section II would be adopted in our Act. It is in accordance with, 
the first instructions for trial of civil suits issued when we annexed 
part of the Punjab. 

As to Section 12 I think that after the words “ herinafrer pro- 
vided ” the following sentence might be inserted Provided that 
when a registered bond or deed has been executed by the parties 
which purports to declare the imoiint of the creditor’s claim at the 
time of execution thereof the Court shall so enquire and take ac- 
count from the date of the said registered bond or deed only, unless 
the debtor denies execution of the bond or deeil, or alleges that it is 
voidable under the Contract Act for want of free consent, and the 
Court for reasons to be recorded by it in writing deems it advisable 
to enquire into transactions antecedent to the said bond or deed for 
the purpose of testing such defences to ihc suit.” This proviso 
would of course give a great stimulus to registration which would I 
think be good. I would leave the rules as to compulsory and 
optional registration as they are. The cost in time and money of 
registration is a heavy burden on buisness. 

After Section 12 I think a Section 12 A. might be added to 
following cflcct : “In suits and proceedings under this Act Section 
16 of the Contract Act shall be read as if it contained the following 
additional clause : Clause (3). When a person obtains a grossly unfair 
advantage from a person who is ignorant and improvident, or hard 
pressed by debt or want.” This is Mr. Benton’s suggestion. It seems 
to me that with this addition to the Contract Act we might refuse 
to open accounts behind registered bonds and mortgage deeds, in the 
case of which wc have generally some security that the debtor did 
deliberately settle accounts knowing what he was doing. There is 
no real security for this in the case of unregistered bonds or deeds, 
or balances of account struck in money-lenders’ books. 

Section 13 would have to be amended so as to be consistent with 
the principle of not going behind any registered bond or deed on 
the question of amount due at execution so long as rfhe bond or 
deed is not declared to be void. This might be done, I think, suffi- 
ciently by inserting the words “with a view to taking an account 
between the parties” after the words “ under Section 12.” In 
other respects our section would follow Section 13 of the Dckkhan 
Agriculturist Relief Act except that I would leave out the woi*d» 
“or setting off the profits of mortgaged property without an account 
in lieu of interest,” as this is a very old anti common form of tak - 
ing interest in the Punjab, at^ it is almost impossible to say to what 
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the interest amoirits, much or little, in sucK cases, and it would be 
very diflicult to take the account. It is also a convenient form of 
agreement for paying interest for illiterate zamindars which I do 
not think ought to be upset. The last words of, this section embody 
the important principle that the Court after taking account shall not 
award interest in excess of ptincipal. This, as pointed out in many 
opinions, is ir» accord with old Punjab native custom. 

5. A section of the nature of Section 14 is I think very neces- 
sary, but I should prefer to add at the end of clause {h) the follow- 
ing proviso : “provided that the Court shall not except for special 
reasons to be recorded award under this clause a higher rate of in- 
terest than I2ji per cent, per annum on cash (2 annas in rupee) 
and 25 per cent, or one-fourth per annum on transactions in kind.** 
A rule of the kind, by which the Courts would ordinarily refuse to 
be instruments in recovering higher rates of interest in accounts be- 
tween agiiculturists and their creditors, would be in accordance with 
native feeling and old custom, and would not, I hold, prevent agri- 
culturists getting necessary loans. It would prevent their getting 
improvident loans, and taken with the rule of interest not to exceed 
principal it would make creditors shy of going into Court unneces- 
sarily and also shy of letting accounts run on too long. The prin- 
ciple that the Courts should award any interest agreed on, however 
exorbitant, rests, I suppose, on the Act of 1855 for the repeal of 
usury laws, which was extended to the Punjab in 1874. Before 
that, by the provisions of the old Punjab Civil Code, the Courts 
were directed not to decree more than 12 years* interest, and were 
empowered to cut down exorbitant rates of interest. Under the 
law, Ilegulaiion I of 1798, as to b,ii bit w a fa mortgages or condition- 
al sales still applicable in the Punjab, the lender cannot recover 
more than 12 per cent, interest, whatever the terms of the contract 
may be. This rate of 12 per cent, used to be called the legal rate 
in old Regulations and orders, and Was commonly so regarded in 
early Punjab days. 

6. Section r5, Dekkhan Agriculturist Relief Act, is very impor- 
tant. Some such section is in my opinion urgently necessary in our 
Ace, as with creditors whose honesty is commonly open to the 
gravest doubt, and debtors who arc commonly ignorant and illiter- 
ate, the unregistered bonds, deeds, or account books produced in 
support of a claim arc constantly quite unreliable, and so is the oral 
evidence in Court of witnesses produced by the parties. The 
consequence is that the Court, being satisfied that there have been 
dealings between the parties, and being unable to satisfy itself as 
to the details, ends by attaching a weight to the bonds, deeds, or 
account books to which it feels that they are not really entitled. 
Arbitrators from their knowledge of the persons and the locality 
are in a better position to judge in such eases, and if doubts have 
to be solved by guesses at the truth, they are better qualified to 
make such guesses, and it is better that this duty should be put 
upon a body of arbitrators, and not upon the Court itself. It was 
on this accmint that in the fir-it rules for adminisiraiion of civil 
justice issued for part of Punjab in 1S47 48 the Courts were 
specially enjoined to refer questions of account and some similar 
questions to at bitrators. Titc same instruction was contained in 
the old Punjab Civil Code, wliich was treated as law till some 20 
years ago. But the last clause? oi' Section 15, Dekkhan Agriculturist 
RelicT Act, which applies Scitions 508 to 522, Civil Procedure 
Code, to the arbitrations by order of Court under it, would be 
unpopular in the Punjab, and would nor, I think, work well. 

I think that our Section 1 5 might run as follows. After the 
words “may, of its own motion,” insert the words “suggest that 
such amount be ascertained by arbitration under Chapter XXXVIJ, 
Civil Procedure Code. If all the parties agree and put in the 
necessary application the Court shall pass the order of reference 
under that chapter and proceed accordingly. If all the parties do 
not agree the Court may, with the consent of both parties, or with 
the consent of one of the parties only if he is the debtor, direct 
that such amount be ascertained by arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of Scciiojis 128 10 135 (1) of the Punjab Land 
Rcvctiuc Act and proceed accordingly. ” As to SectifJii 131 (3) of 
the Land Revenue Act, which refers to appeals from orders in com- 
pulsory arbitration eases, if strotig powers of supervision and control 
arc taken, I do not know that power to appeal wouM be necessary, 
and if appeal was allowed it would only be where the decree was 
appealable if passed without arhitration, and perhaps not then if the 
Court accepted the arbitrator*8 award. TIjc rest of the Dekkhan 
Agriculturist Relief Act section would not be wanted. 

7. Sections 15 A. to 18, Dekkhan Agriculturist Relief Act, seem 
required in the Punjab and fit to be incorporated in our Bill with- 
out change. They will facilitate redemption and check the tricks 
of those moygagecs who having got possession dishonestly oppose 
redemption. 

They will also greatly check those money-lenders who cAcourage 
agriculturists to take improvident loans and to run deeply into debt 
with a view to getting rheir land by means of mortgages with condi- 
tions of foreclosure and sale. 

These sections would of course apply to registered as well as un- 
registered mortgages. The only dificrcflcc would be ai to going be- 
hind the deed to take account. 


8. Sections 15 A. and 15D. (1) are tin accordance with the 
existing Punjab law as to bat bit wafa mortgages. Regulation I of 
1798, though I am not sure that that law is not overlooked, They 
will tend no doubt like the interest sections to restrict the borrow- 
ing credit of the agriculturist, but not I believe to a dangerous 
extent, I agree with those officers who think that the money- 
lending capitalists in the Puqjab will and must go on loaning 
money to die agriculturists. What we want to do is to discourage 
those who lend not with a view to get back their money with 
interest, but with a view to get hold of the land by forcing the 
agriculturist to sell, or by selling him up through the Courts. It is 
the transactions of these men which come most into the Courts. 1 
think that clause (a) of Section 15 B. should run in our Act after the 
words “in writing** as follows : “cither (i«) instead of making an 
order for the sale of the entire property mortgaged or for foreclosure, 
order the sale of such portion only of the property as it may think 
necessary for the realization of that sum, or (b) with the consent 
of the mortgagor transfer the mortgage of the whole or any part 
of the property mortgaged, with such modifications of the terms 
as may be agreed upon, to any person of the classes mentioned in 
Section 12 of the Punjab Laws Act who pays into Court the 
amount remaining payable by the mortgagor under the decree, or 
gives security for paying sucl^ amount within one month. Where 
security for payment in one month is accepted, the Court shall 
postpone the case to allow of such payment being made.” A 
similar addition should be made to clause (2) of Section 15 (r). 

These additions would help to keep money-lenders from obtain- 
ing a footing in village communities by foreclosure or sale under 
deeds of mortgage, and would meet the views of many officers who 
advocate the extension of right of pre-emption to mortgages, which 
proposal docs not seem to me advisable and presents many difficulties. 

9. Section 19 and Chapter IV of Insolvency have proved I 
believe inoperative in the Dekkhan, and Section 19 should I think 
be omitted in our Act. 1 doubt whether any Insolvency law by 
whicli an agriculturist can be made insolvent except on his own ' 
application is wanted in the Punjab, or whether any could be 
devised which would not do more harm than good. I believe the 
existing Insolvency laws ( Punjab Laws Act and Civil Procedure 
Code) have hardly ever been applied to them yet. Sec as to this 
my note on Chapter IV below. 

10. Section 20, giving power to fix instalments in execution, 
is I think much wanted in a Punjab Agriculturist Relief Act, as 
is held by tlw great majority of Punjab Officers, Revenue and 
Judicial. The power should be not only to fix instalments where 
none were fixed by the Court of decree, but also to revise instal- 
ments fixed by that Court j but, in the latter ease, and irf the case 
when the Court of decree had refused in writing to fix instalmcnis, 
the Court of execution should record its reasons for revising or 
allowing instalments after hearing both parties and recording their 
statements. The Court of cxccutio^i should also be allowed to 
revise, for reabons given, any order passed by the Court of decree 
or by itself to effect that if any one or more instalments are not 
paid on due date the whole decree money will be recoverable 
at once. 

If full powers of supervision and control arc secured to District 
or Divisional Judges in the Act, I doubt it any appeal against orders 
in execution revibing or allowing instalments will be necessary, but 
this is a question to be considered in drafting the Act. 

After the above section 1 think we should want in our Act 
another section (i) directing the Court of execution to fix an upset 
price on cattle and other moveable property of agriculturists attached 
and to release the property absolutely or on security if that price 
was not bid at auction ; (2) empowering the Court with consent 
of the debtor after the upset price was fixed instead of proceeding 
to auction to require the decree-holder to take the property at the 
upset price under penalty of either (<?) auction at his rif,k to tha 
extent of the difference if any, or [b) release of the property from 
attachment at his cost. The opinions of most officers are in favour 
of some provisions of this kind. The Court might be directed to 
fix the upset price as near as might be 2 annas in rupee or \z% per 
cent, below the estimated full value. The price be fixed by 
arbitrators if either of the parties objected to the ^TSiuation of the 
Court or of the officer deputed by the Court. 

The section might also empower the Local Government to direct . 
with regard to any district or tract that proceedings for attachment 
and sale or sale of agriculturists* cattle should be transferred to the 
Revenue authorities for execution. That is already the rule in the 
Punjab as regards all sales of agricultural land and standing crops 
in execution of decree. 

Another section is also X think wanted in this Chapter modifying 
Section 258, Civil Procedure Code, by giving Courts of execution 
discretionary power to admit evidence as to and recognize uncerti- 
fied payments out of Court in the ease of illiterate agriculturists 
presumably ignorant of the law and also imposing on decree-holders 
under penalty the duty of certifying all payments. The law as 
it stands is too advanced for the mass of agriculturists and should 
be made looser, 

(To bi ccniinn€d»)i 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAlifS fiLLS 

A re universally ad- 
iniiied to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
v(uis Disorders, inch 
as Wind and Bain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
af:er Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chilis, Flushings of 
Hcat,Lossof Appetite, 
.Shortness of Bieath, 
Costiveness, Scnrvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 

B EECHAM’S pills The Jitst dose will 

give relief in twenty 

pEECHAM’S PILLS f*c- 
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tioii.for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Eveiy sufferer ^ 
earnestly requested to 
tiyone B(rx of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to he 
WOR'fH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills ate 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. 'I'heic is uoi a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
ti<m or irregularuy of 
the system. If taken 
accoiding to the tii- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
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j^EEC HAM'S PILLS 
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EECHAM’S PILLS 


DEECHAM’S PILLS and robust health. 
^ This has been pioved 

by thousands w h o 
have tried tliem, and 
found t h e benefits 
winch are ensiued by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
dcr.s of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the iirost im- 
poiianl organs in the 
1) n m a n Machine. 
Tliey strengthen the 
whole muscular sy.s- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical eueigy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to conimnally by mein- 
beisof all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and D»‘bilita- 
ted IS BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sate of any 
Patent M edict ne in 
the World. 


^EECHAM’S PILLS 
^EECHAM’S PILLS 
j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
jjEECHAM’S PILLS 
j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
I^KECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECIIAM’S PILLS 
■gEECHAM’S PILLS 
jgEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
|)EECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EECHAM’S PILLS 
|)EECHAM’S PILLS 

SoMC Agents for India: 

NAYLOR, SON, QRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale DepSt^ Clive Street ^ 

CALCUTTA; 

'MOTICE.— Messrs, Naylor Son Grimes 

& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates size 8 annas per box. is \ %d. size 

12 anmis per box. 2.r 9//, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which w ill he added to the amount. 
Chemists and Siotekeepert can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


BURDWAN MUNICIPALITY. 
DEBENTURE LOAN OF RS. 25,000. 

Bearing Interest at 4^ per cenU^ 
per annnm. 

The Commissioners have obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Government of Bengal under Sec- 
tion 7 Act XI of 1879, “The Local Authori- 
ties Loan Act,” to raise a Loan of the above 
sum in the open market, on the security of the 
rates and taxes levied by them under Act III 
of 1884 (B. C.), in order to enable them to 
further extend the Burdwaii Water-works and 
improve the supply. 

Tenders arc hereby invited, and will be re- 
ceived up to the 20th of January 1892, for the 
whole or any part of the above named sum. 

Negotiable Debentures will be issued of 
Rupees 500 each, or any Innltiple thereof, and 
the Loan will be re-payable in twenty-five 
years. Interest on the Debentures will be 
payable on the 1st May and 1st November, 
cither at the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, or at 
the Municipal Office, Burdwan. 

Tenders in the form annexed, to be sent to 
the “ Chairman, Burdwan Municipality,” en- 
closed in a sealed cover marked “ Tender f»r 
Municipal Loan of 1892.” A minimum having 
been fixed upon, tenders will be opened at the 
Municipal Office by the Chairman of the Muni- 
cipality at noon on the 21st January 1892. 

A deposit of 2 per cent, of the amount ten- 
deied for, must be paid either to the Bank of 
Bengal, Calcutta, or to the Burdwan Tieasmy 
for ciedit of the Municipal Fund, and the 
Bank or Treasury Receipt should accompany 
the tender. 

The whole amount tendered for should be 
paid in one instalment on the ist Februmy 
1892 either at the Burdwan Treasury, or at the 
Bank of Bengal, Calcutta. 

The deposits on accepted tenders will be 
taken in part payment of the sum tendereti for, 
but will be forfeited, if, after acceptance of the 
lenoer, the allotment be not fully paid up as 
above. 

The deposits on accepted lenders will be 
returned on application. 

Naunaksha Basu, Chahman. 


FORM OF TENDER. 

I hereby tender for Rs.~ of the 

Loan advertized in the notification piibb.sbed 
in the Calcutta Gazelle^ and agree to pay the 
sums suliject to the conditions notified, at the 

rale of Rs.— — as for ever y 

Rs. too allotted to me. 

I enclose a deposit receipt of the Bank of 

Bengal, or Treasury at Burdwan, for Rs. 

being 2 per cent, on the amount of iny lendei, 
and engage, if my offer in accepted, to pay to 
ihe accounl of the Municipal Fund in the B.mk 
of Bengal, or Treasury at Burdwan, the sum 
allotted to me on or before the 1st day of 
February 1892. 

Signature. 

— , Address. 

T he following (Rangoon) subscribers of /v- 
have coniribuled towards the Mosque 
and Burial ground, Liverpool, the various smii«s 
set opposite their respective names. On behalf 
of Mr. W. H. Qviilliain and his co-rebgionists 
in England, Captain Hugh Fraser, Editor of 
Islam^ returns his most sincere thanks. 


Hajec Vully Md. H<»osan, F>q. Rs. 1.500 

Messis. A. S. Jamal Bros. & Co. ... 1,250 

Messrs. A. Latiff Jamal & Co. * ... I.ooo 

Ibrahim Hajee Ahmed, Esq. ... 500 

Ibrahim Esoofjir M a para, Esq. ... 400 

'Hajec Esack Adamjce, E^q..., ... 300 

Vully Mahamed Jamal, Esq.... ... 250 

Jan Mainlined Vully Md., Esq. ... 200 

Ahmed Esoof Mainsa, Esq. ... ... 2i;i 

Messrs. Ahmed Ajem Bros, & Co. ... 200 

Hajec Jamal Vully Md., Esq. ... 150 

Hajee Ernamjan, Esq. ... 1 50 

Damooji Bye Bawa, Esq. ... ... 150 

Bhymeah Ahmed Ismaiijee, Esq. ... 102 

Cassim Moosajee Goniida, Esq. ... loi 

Mahomed All Md., Esq. ... ... loo 

Sultan Ahmed, Esq. ... ... icx) 

Nonr Mahamed AirdoH Gany, Esq. ... 100 

Soolyyrnan M«l. Abu, Esq. ... ... lOO 

Abdoo) Kareem Hajee MaUamed, Esq.... 100 

Isiimil Houiain, Esq. ... ... too 


Total Rs. 7iOS4 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, « LIMITED.’’ 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 
(^Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(l) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Uiarna, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Siage into an 
honouralde calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of pl.iys, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c, 

CAPITAL. —Rs. 3.00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares nf Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.-Dr. Sambhu Chundcr 
Mookeijf*e (Cliairmau), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattaclrai yya, Babii Haralal Kay (late Head- 
master, Hindu S'hool), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookeijee, M.A., 
li.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

RANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poralion, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most einincni personages in the laiul. The 
following, among others, aie our piincipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja jotiiidro Mohnn Tagore, 

„ N.'iieodra Kiishna, 

„ Du rgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Jusiice ('handra Madhub Ghosh, 

‘ „ Ciurudas Banerji, 

Hoii'ble Dr. Rashbehan Ghosh, 

Babii Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray J:\gadananda Mookerjec Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,Il.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

R ibindia Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kiinja Behari Malbk, of Posta, 

Babu Cbandi Lai Singha, late Piesident, 
National Chamber of Commerce, B inker, 
Ray Yoiiiidra Nath Chatidhuri, of the Munsi 
family, r.iki, M.A., IJ.l.., Zemindar, 

Dr. Tiailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Couit, Cliaiiman, Srirampur Municipaliiy, 
Babu Cbandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
.Sub-Divisioual Officer, Srirampur, 

Baou Jadu Lai Malbk, of Patburi.aghaia, 
Zf'mintlar, * 

Kum.ir Radbaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Raian Saikar, (M.A., M D , ^c.), 

Ray Banknn Ciiandra ChatiPiji Bdiadur, 
Balm .Akkaya Cliandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Kamanath Ghosh, of Paihnriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.MC., &e., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., D.L., Zemindar, 
Siiiainpiir, 

Lal.i Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ B inbehati Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan, 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Baneiji, M.A., Piincipal, 
R.ij College, Burdwan, 

Di. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Siikari Banciji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Bibii Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganinohan Bhattarharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taiapiasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Tbakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&C., &r., &c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pusbmg Agents every- 
where for the above Cynipany. Cash sccuiity 
required Kt. 250, (eacii). 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World 

All our IV at Jit'S GuaranU'td joy 2 ytars 
JPJEIXCI^ e-B. 



V 

X '4 ■- 


)lcss open- face Watcli 


A *^11(111;; :i{ ( III .lU: K 

in iin I;i‘l -,il\ ^■| 

Knn-^ ju llouiswith one iii(1i;i<^r, vIkii t wiinl. 

to a iiiinnir a luonili. i'nlil li.nuK 
and ti’jiiics, iMi.inw'Ii'. i <1 d, ^iink set nnd hn ml. 
s^l tinni oiMsirle It It, is ,i p'welled \inl»h- 
< oinp o t 1“-' .ipcrneiit, ('.m Ix' M'rmieil hy .inv 
w.iti h III dv* I for .1 tnllr Is a l h- a on/ Id v le- 
liadie Mai limc-inade Watcji, in velvet lined 
ifii in:; ( ase. 

Do. Do. 1. allies’ W'list Wall li. I’liie. , S 8 
Do. (d'tu’s la-ver inoveiiaMii, fully 
jeuelied LhlonoiiiHiri l),il iiii e In 
tite\eiii vainiM-oi in exheines nf leni- 
prt arm e I'l u e , . ... 1 3 D 

Do H miiet do, .. ... 1 3 8 

('/ia:u. 

White Metal All" ; (Jnnns, siandiiifj 

ai’id. Ill all I’aiit 1 i.s ... . . I .} 

Iinil.iiion (Ininoa (Join (i<,. ... .. q 

( anatiiati do. . . ... 3 O 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

\\e),;i\e oil! 'TteaO'-t aiD’olion to ev«nv kind 
of I e oat I--.. Niono sMi n.-- W al' lia.n „m. W at'O - 
Imii> tm iiuiin:^, a-, u <- .i. ,.ivs ei'ii)'o\ a si, dt of 
tlie most -vKiilm woikiiifii tm oin jiojiamj dept , 
our I liarj.e-s aie hased up >11 the vety lowest 
call uialioiin. 

I’. K. 

Late .Mana'ypi, W.derhuiy \\dit< h Depid , 

37, Mii^to ).ii i-stiert, Cah iitda 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF “ 

A/t who \u//t’r fuid sure retie/ Jrom 



I 


j-tiL 'd'.-.dU**-?!! 


The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It ii.is (iiiven mu tioiii tin- svstein 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

alter years of senu- lielulessne ajid sM}‘r',.j- 
: vvliile m A.SIIIMA, IlRt )N r 1 1 I'l 1 s' 
lAMlLXr.O, .St lAIICA. hACKACllL 

^riv.\IN.S, It IS tlie sutesl and safest leiiiedv 
m t liese- ( ompiaints in then severest and nios*^ 

I'iiioiiic loi in. 

Iti ma”i(. elfV-’t in affoi-lmj; inst.inlaneoiis 
I ein f III 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

is auriosl too 1 einai kai>le fm C llKLl St 
.\rc you snhject to 11 IlADAC 1 1 KS aiul tiie 
toi lines of 1 oo'l IlALH K i A siiit;Ie a[»pli{ a 
1 ion will 1 cliev e \ on. 

Ill Smc'thro.ii its power h.is been so rapid 
<iiui ( mnplele that it is uni vei sally k com iiit. ini 

ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

li) llii^ udiuleilul ,Mr(li( me .iiul lot the 
result spe.il; f,.r M .elf. 

Tl,e n,...„t.il nse.l hy the best Phv j S.imkiiil.i, sins' “ ,\ 

Sciai.:, m the u„ihi |...•.,-tM e. It h.n ! 'li.,muM,l im;; at Rs 50 atfl 

iie.'ii inon.mmi.l ,, l.h-.m;.' m th..ii -.ni.l , i >-'•'1 .Silver Tmiepiere hu- 


MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 

rpilK r\veiay-Ei;^luh Annual Conversazione 
J of the above Society will be held at tiie 
I own H.'dl, on Wednesday, the 27ih January, 
J’.M. 

AhDOOL LUTEEK, 

(• Si'Lt ettiry. 

Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

I’letty, small, .iccLiiale, stroiu;, open-fared^ 
ki-)l< ss, s/iof t nil k(d silvern IJiulrurnt- 

ed vvatih, with hand selling merhanisin, 
st‘( midh.ind, enomci led dto! ^ jewelled^ and bold 
li:piifs for Ks. 6 per W 1\ L. with an extra 
^lass, spiinj;, box and two years’ };ii;iraniee. 
I’Dsily u*[)airable. Warianted to stand loii^h- 
esi use. Others sell at double our rale^, 
ll.ive no .i[)j)eai anco of cheapness. Air. S. 
(Sooniaii of Disiiici Munsiffh Court from 
CliK.icolc Siiys : —“A watch maker valued it 
at Ks. j:,.” Mr. R. V. Chelty from Aiianlapiir 
s lys : M.in*)' vveie deceived Ihinkiii}^ that its 

pin e was Ks. 25 ” Mi. Mouiifi H. M>ah of 
Mamie \Voil;shop fimii M.indalay says: — 

“ Has never been tepaiied duiiiij^ tlie whole 
pm lod of thiec .ind a half \r‘ar-. ” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Kielty C.madi.m (Lihl Chains, Lm ketn, 
Lt-in lU. ’Idoth Lit ks, r ompleli- .Shu l Duttoiii 
Ibaieh’ls, 1> i inodes, Kiniii;^s, JCiitliops (all 
nail), .Si .of ihiis, Scaif JLip^s, Nevklei'-, 
Ktom Ill's, 11 III Spt.ivs, .S[)ectarle Fiame'-, 
C114.11 lloldeis, 'riiinihles ;nnl Kilpjf* set with 
sueiitilu, Diammnis, Spphites, Knhies, Em* 
I'lalds, , at Re, 1-8 per Ciiih \^ V. ]’. Mi. (i. 


id, ol j 

nmiii's. Ky Its iiitiumn viituf', it has ai. h.i \ ed , 
,i u id»--s[)iead |H>p:ii miy whn h no siinilar pie- 
n.ii at ion h.is e\ i-r Ih to? e ati .1 1 tied, 

Se/d i/i liottles at t AV. eath 
Obtain. ible of all resja-r table ehenm t-. 
t lit onphoiil ilm wot Id 

A'^ents in C^'^l^^llta * Smith Stan'Mieet S: Co., 
R. S<oii rhomp^on iS: Co ami JCallnn'ile \ 
C'o. idinited. 

G li N U I N li 1 1 0 M ( I'iO PAT 1 1 Y. 

A CARD. 

llcm Cliantlra Kai ( haiKlIinri, L. M, .S., 

Uomiropatha /S at fi a 011,-1 , 

(or many \ea?s .issisiaiit .at the Ilon’hle Di. 
MahendtaL.il Sinai's Ch.iiilahh* H.mi(e«»pa- 
iliic Dispensary, wlwre he atui.ded ih.it emn 
iienl m.in of s< leiice and physn lan in his 
Clinic every day, ie(.ordiii;4 liis rases, w.ittlr 
in.14 his di.i;,’riovis .iiid 111-, treatment, 

may be toiisulifd by letter 01 personally, 
lady at his residence, 23, Miiz.ipui Lane, (near 
Dr. Maiiemlia Lil SiiraiC house) Sankari- 
lolhih, ( idjoininj4 Creik Row) Cab nttn. 

In PaniphUt, Price ./ aunas 

or 0 Copies for a Rupee, 

IIIMY llHOItliANCIATION 

With special refeicnee to the UuesUou of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY. 

Apply to Reis ^ Rayyel Office, Calcutta. 


R-. 4 ; ipi.ii .iiUf ed 3 \ rai s. 

WESTERN IM.)I.\ TKADINti CO., 
JlD.MLAV. 

REIS & RAYYET 

( /’A’/.\ ( /■; AXD I'I'.ASAN J ) 

WEtiKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AiNi' 

Rt’vic-iv of Pohtns. f.i torultiri^. and ^o,,ety 

RATES OF SUBSOniPTlOX. 

If paid II. aiaaiii-. , 

VtMily ... ... ... K,. 12 

1 l.ili ye.ir ly . . .. >.7 

C>u.otmiy... ... ... 4 

... ... ... K-. I 8 

^>in;4ie 01 .sample Copy ... An.s. 08 

If not paid in advance, 

Veaily ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... ,, 108 

Unaileily ... ... ... 6-0 

'^L»'‘ildy ... ... ... 2-4 

Single 01 sample Copy ... Atis. o-l2 

No adiiinonal cnarge for p<1!rtaj;c 01 peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (tiirco column.s to tnc page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the coluniuy arc 
charged by me space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch eac^f inser- 
tion. Tne lowest cluirge for any aaveriisement 
IS Rs. 2, except Domestic Octurrentes, the 
lowest Charge lor whicii is Rs. 5. 

husaness Conirnunications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,^' and Literary 
Communications ano booKS ana panriDhleis 
(carnage paid) to “ Tne Editor of •* Reis 
& kayyct.V 

Office.: /, Uckoor DutPs Lane^ Wellington 
Street^ Calcutta^ 


PfinUd and published /or the Fioprietor every Saturday by yiMTXH Lall Ghosi-:, a/ THE BEE PRESS^ No, Uckoor DutPs Lane^ Calcutta/ 
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CONTEMPORARY* POETRY. 

THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 

BY EPES SARGENT. 

As for the first wild flower, 

In the early lime of spring, 

As for the summer shower, 

When earth is languishing ; 

As for the rainbow’s blending ; 

As for the day-star’s glow — 

Have I looked for the descending 
Of the first November snow. 

It^comes 1 on pinions airy 
The virgin flakes alight, 

Like the torn plumes of a fairy, 

Or the apple-blossoinl white ; 

With undulating motion, 

The frozen ground (hey reach, 

Or melt into the ocean 
That booms along the beach. 

' Why watch I thus the falling 
Of the first November snow 
Because on me ’t is calling 
In the voice of long ago ; 

Because it ever blendeth 
With the memories of the boy 
Each flake, as it descendeth. 

Enshrouds a perished joy ! 

0 ! for those days when, rushing 
Into the powdery air, 

» I felt the free, wild gushing 
Of a spirit without care ! 

How, through the drifts that whitened 
Our widow-sills at home, 

1 dashed, with heaVt unfrightened, 

Like a dolphin through the foam ! 

And then the merry ringing 
Of the sleigh-bells at the door, 

And the winter eveningv^bringing 
. A thousand pleasures itiore 1 
And the dear friends who surrounded 
Our log-devouring hearthi 
And the old songs that resounded, 

And the hours of blameless mirth ! 

Ah, first snow of November 1 
Tht se joys thou dpst recaU i 
But with them t rememW, , 

They shall nd. moot 



Companions have departed, 

With whom that season fled ; 

And some are weary-hearted, 

And some are with the dead. 

THE DAISY. 

The daisy is the meekest flower 
That grows In wood or field ; 

To wind and rain, and footstep rude, 

Its slender stem will yield. 

And when they be passed away again, 
As cheerfully it springs 

As if a playful butterfly 
Had bent it with his wings. 

The daisy is a hardy plant. 

And in the winter lime 

We find it by the sheltered nooks, 
Unhurt by snow and rime. 

In spring it dots the green with white, 

It blossoms all the year, 

And so it is a favVite flower 
To little children dear. 

Before the stars are in the sky 
The daisy goes to rest. 

And folds its little shining leaves 
Upon its golden breast. 

And so it sleeps in dewy night 
Until the morning breaks ; 

Then, with the songs of early birds, 

So joyously awakes. 

And, children, when they go to bed, 
Should fold their hands in prayer, 

And place themselves, and all they love, 
In God’s almighty care. 

Then they may sleep secure and still, 
Through hours of darksome night, 

And with the pretty daisy wake 
In cheeiful morning light. 


LINES ON LIFE. 

Joy comes and goes ; hope ebbs and flows, 

Like the wave ; 

^Change doth unknjt the tranquil. strength of men ; 
• Lowe lends lilb a little grace, 

. t A few $ad imilee ; apd then, 

Both are laid tn one cqld place, 

. In the grave. * • 
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Dreams dawn and fly ; friends smile and die, 
Like spring; flowers. 

Oiir vaunted life is one funeral. * 

Men di;; graves, with bitter tears, 
b'nr tlicir dead hopes ; and all, 

M.i/ed with doubts, and sick with fcar.s, 
Count the houis. 

VVe count the hours ; these dreams of ours 
False and hollow, 

Shall we go hence and find they are not dead ? 
Joys we dimly apprehend, 

Faces that smiled and fled, 

Hopes born here and born to end ; 

Shall we follow ? 


News and Our Comments. 

The Convocation of the University of Calcutta will be held next 
Saturday. Particulars will be found in the notice in the advertisement 
columns. 

• • 

Sir John Edgar, K.C.I.E., CS.I., has been traken in as an Additional 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General for the purpose of 
making Laws and Regulations. It is an honor done to the Bengal 
Secretariat. Another new Member is Mr. Palli Chentsal Rao Pantulu, 
i\ I. E. Wi! have alre.\dy noiicetl the appointment of Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghosh and the reappointment of Mr. J. L. Mackay, c. i. E. These 
four members look their seats yesterday. 

♦ 

« * 

The new llonoraiy Presidency Magistrates for Calcutta, are Bahus 
Hem Chunder Ker and Pirahmo Nath Sen and Messrs. John Gillham 
Womack and Walter Davies. The two Bengalis are retired Deputy 
Magistrates. 

We are glad to find that fresh honours await our distinguished 
countryman Babu Bankim Chunder Chatterji, every day since his 
retirement from Government Service. An Anglo-Indian contemporary 
hails him “the patriarch of the Bengali Pundits.” 

• • 

The Saturday Review of the 2lst November contains a puzzle. There 
is a political leading article with a queer heading as follows : 

i885-6-~And 

Wlvtt does it all mean } one wonders. Let the intelligent reader try 
his wits at it. 

• • 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has exempted Maharaja Khelish 
Chundra Roy Bahadur of Kishnaghur, in the Nuddea Dist.icl, from 
personal attendance in Civil Courts. 

Mr. T. G. S. Hodginson, C. S., Commissioner of the Irrawady 
Division, Burma, and formerly Manager and Guardian of the 
present Maharaja of Ilulwa, having died, the Maharaja, now in 
Benares, has, in honored memory of the deceased, ordered the closing, 
for three days, of the Raj offices in Hutwa, 

• • 

With the concurrence of Rani Surja Mani P.\tmahaDeyi, Superintend- 
ent of the Temple, the Pnorec Temple Repairs Committee have 
decided “ to put up a memorial tablet in a conspicuous part of the 
Temple precincts, shewing the names of donors from Rs. 190 and 
upwards.” The Committee evidently think that that inducement will 
spur those who still lag behind. 

TjpfE Dogras too arc up and doing. On the 9th instant, a great meeting 
o 7 the representatives of the I^ogra Rajputs, previously duly elected 
by their brotherhoods in meetings held specially for the purpose in 
the Sialkotc, Gurdaspur, Kangra and Hushiarpur Districts, took place 
in the Town Hall, Lahore. There appears to have been some good 
speaking. The principal resolutions adopted were these 

“(i) Raja Indar D«) of Dina Nagar was elected President and Babu 
Uaiwandhi Ram, Choiuihari Malah Singh, Sardar Changan Singh 
and Mian Ghasitoo were nominated Vice-Presidents and Mian Moii 


Singh and Pundit Maghar Ram Dngra wer^ appointed Joint Secretaries 
and Babu Beli Ram, B. A., was made Assistant Secretary and Chou- 
dhan Malah Singh accepted the post of Treasuier. (2) Thai in view 
of the growing poverty of the Rajputs and iheii incapability to affoid 
to pay the high fess levied in the schools and colleges ()f the Province, 
and considering the peculiar mode of living of the Rajputs, 11 Central 
R.ijpm Cnllcge he established soijie where neat Rajput homes. (3) That 
an .issociation under the name of Rajput College Establishment 
Association he formed with Headquarters at Guidaspur and branches 
in the Distncis of Sialkoie, Hnshiai pur and Kangra to collect funds 
and do such other things necessary for establishing such a College. 
(4) That a deDUtatioii wait upon His Honor the Lieutenant Gove^- 
or of the Punjab with a memuiial asking the support of the (iovern- 
ment lu the pioposcd College.” 


The facts brought to light by scientific investigation, are oftentimes 
far stranger than anything we read in works of fiction. We are told 
that there are plants which not only seize and prey upon insects, but 
have the power of assimilating animal food and being nonn.shed by it. 
One of the most important of this class of plants is the Dnncea musci- 
pula which is a native of America. The following is a description 
of it in the Popular Science News : — 

“The appearance of tbi^ ^l.int is so peculiar that when once seen 
it is not readily forgotten. A leafless scape, 6111. in height, rises from 
the loot, and terminates in an umbel of white flowers ; these are, 
however, of a distinctly subordinate interest. Its winged leafstalks 
spread themselves out like a kind of roseiie about the root, each bear- 
ing a bio.id leaf, so curifins in the strange powers which it displays a$ 
almost to convince one th.vt tlie plant can lay cl.aim to a sentient life. 
The leaf proper IS 01 hicular in sh.*pe, and has a hinge-like mid-vein, 
upon whicli the halves swing smoothly, opening and shutting with 
great speed .and ease. Racli half is somewhat concave upon the 
upper sill face, and is bordered by a row of spines thickly olacrd 
around its outer edge, and set at such an angle as to cross when 
the blades are closeil. 'I’liey have also a powei of separate movement, 
and interlock like the fingers of two h.inds. They remind one 
irresistibly of the teeth of a steel tr.ip, winch, in fact, they also 
reseml)lc in tnc use for which they are designed. On the ccntial patt 
of each blade we find three conspirnous bans. These ate of the 
greatest sensitiveness, delicate, irritable, and so placed that even a 
small insect can liardly alight or move about upon the leaf without 
touching one or more of them. Over the suiface of the blades aie also 
strewn m.iny small led globules, or glands, winch aie most luinwious in 
the vicinity of the hairs. Provided the leaf upon which it grows be 
vigorous, no sooner is one of these irritable bans touched— be it ever 
so lightly — than the blades spiing together, the spines cross at right 
angles, and piesenlly a slightly glininous sectetion begins to flow fiom 
the ted globules, which is supposed to be the active agent in the 
process of digestion. It is not improbable that the fluid* from these 
glands may also serve to attract insects and cause ihcun to alight upon 
the plant.” 

If this curious plant can affmd any protection against mosquitoes, its 
cultivation would certainly he worthwhile in every Indian home. 

% 

♦ * 

In the papers brought by the last mail, we read a curious love story 
of which the hero is a retired arnvy sutgeon, 55 yeais old. In spite of 
his age and the experience which he piesumahly has in the business, 
he seems to lack .dlogether tlie wisdom whicli iisinlly guides the move- 
ments of successful strategists. He was hauled up before a London Ma- 
gistrate on a charge of indecently assaulting a young lady of 24— Miss 
Maud Ridley. He saw her at a railway station and, resolving at once to 
honor her with his attention, pursued her through the streets, and finally 
rushed after her into her bedroom. The foolishness displayed by him 
in his plan of campaign, characterised also the defence that he made 
in court. He virtually admitted the complaint of his lady love and 
declared before the Magistrate that he “ merely put his arms round her 
waist, pre^>sed her and asked her to be his wife.” The lady who wAs 
the object of this demonstration gives a dillfcrent version as to the de- 
tails. Whatever was the case, the adventure was cut short by the 
police coming in and taking him into custody. Samtiel Gamble 
White, the gay Lothario we are speaking of, does not*seem to have 
figured in any criminal court during his Indian career. But in his 
native country he has apparently that renown for which he is destined. 
At any rate, the adventure related above is not the only one of the 

J/olloway's Pills , — In general debility, nervf)us tremor, and mental 
depression, these unrivalled Bills have a marvellous effect. They have 
won the confidence of millions in all parts of the civilised world. Con- 
stitutions shaken by sen.sual excesses, or by long residence in unwhole- 
some climates, or by sedentary habits, are wonderfully renovated by a 
course of this extraordinary medicine, which, powerful as is its action 
on the whole system, is perfectly harmless to the lenderest frame. 
The Pills are composed of rare balsams, without the admixture of a 
grain of any mineral whatever, or of any other deletcriniis substance. 
They operate directly, powerfully and beneficially upon the whole mass 
of blood, nor can we question the fact when we sec indigestion cured^ 
liver complaints arrested, the oppressed lungs brought into healthful 
play, and every physical function renewed and strengthened by their 
agency. 
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k, „a for wliich lie lias conic lo Rru f. During llie hearing of the case 
under notice, it was proved !hat he had pestered other ladies with his 
aniniousness and had been, at the instance of a fair damsel, kicked 
out o( her house by her footman. 

• # 

The Tribune says that Pundit Radlia ^Cishen has been removed from 
his post of Governor of Jnnimoo. Our contemporary gives no reasons 
for the step. N he tho same as the former Governor of Ladak, who 
was ordered down to render an account of his stewardship, and who, 
while tinder this cloud, employed his comparative leisure to such 
put pose, in conjunction with his brother-in-law become a member 
of the M.iharaj.i's caliinet, that his disgrace was turned to a triumph, 
and he olitaiiied the prize goveiumeut of Jmninoo, by turning out 
the popular and highly respected incumbent ? Tne latter was the 
head of one of the oldest families in the hills and a man pf seventy 
years of age and of sensitive honour. Heaiing that they had got tip 
a balance against him of 30 years back, he discerned the aspect 
of the times, and for personal safety decamped with his family to 

l. ahore, his two eldest sons throwing up high and lucrative posts, 
ft seems another turn of the wheel IWs^ come and with it crushing 
the once lucky Radha Kishen. 

• • 

It .ippeais that the late Governor of Jummoo is charged with numerous 
instances of coiiLiption. 

« 

• • 

The Caslunere State Council have appointed a Commission to enquire 
into the judicial administration of the Pfioncli Prim ipaiily, which part 
of the couiilry yet remains in a backward condition. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Tms has been a sad week— of dire want, disease, and death. Men 
aie dying on all sides, lieie under the slow tortures of starvation, there 
from sickness— heie the masses aie being swept away, there the ranks 
of the u|;per ten and of the magnates ate being thinned. While 
Famine iS| decimating Russia, deadly sickness has invaded other 
countiies. 


Influenza is I'aging in a virulent epidemic form in England. Over two 
iiuiidred employes in the Enfield Arms F.iciory are down with it. The 
London bai tacks may be said lo be so many hospitals. Lotd Knuts- 
foid, .Sactetaiy of Slate ffir the Colonies, has been seized, and, most 
lamentable of all, the Ouke of Clarence and Avondale has fallen a 
viciim to the ilisease. 

riie Queen is deeply aflfected by tlie death of her gr.nndson. The 
jVm<:rs‘» of Wales is ciiislied by the blow, and the Pjincess May of 
T«*( k IS mcoiiiiolable and restless, refusing lo partake of food. 

riie beieavi-meni of the English Royal Family has evoked the great- 
est symuailiy fmm all quarU'is. All the European Powers telegraphed 
m-'isages of tondoleiicc. The President of the Italian Chamber of 
Ijipiuics in a touching phrase expressed the Southern sentiment, 
s.tyni).' soffoiv Italy s own. The American President convey- 

ed ihe giicf of the United Slates. All the British Colonies, as in loyalty 
bmiml, wcie equal to the occasion. Lord Lansdowiie wired to the Queen 
(lie cmibiernatioii wiih whicli the news was received in India, Her 
Majesty replying Many Thanks : 1 am sure of the sympathy of 
my loyal Indian people.’’ 

Ill Calcutta, the dcmonsiralion of sorrow bids fair lo be complete. 
Tuc Governor-General’s Council held a meeting of mourning on Friday, 
All public biisnies.s was suspended. While Lord Lansdowne spoke 
for the Empire, Sir Charles Elliott, in a handsome way, represented 
liie loyal feeling of the Province. Nor does he rest there. On Mon- 
day, a public meeting will be held at the Town Hall, the Lieutenant- 
(iovernor presiding, “ to give expression to the sorrow wliich fills 
all classes of the onnmuuity at the untimely death of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence and Avondale.” 

The Mahomedan Literary Society have postponed their Conversazione 
fixed for the 27th to a future day to be notified hereafter. Theatres 
and Schools have been equally alive to the sadness of the hour, and 
joined the general mourning. 


In Russia, the famine is unabated. The peasantry is reduced lo 
burning the roofs of their dwellings for fuel. The Russian Treasuiy 
has assigned a further sum of sixty-five million roubles for relief. A 
Committee has bcen^ farmed in London to raise funds in aid of the 
distressed subjects of the Czar. 


The complications arising out of the death of Mahomed Tewfik Pasha 
have been tided over. The Sultan of Turkey has accepted Prince 
Abbas as the Khedive of Egypt, and the son has been proclaimed in 
place of the father. 


There is great indignation in European circles against Tewfik’s 
Maguems. The Native Doctors are said to have bungled in their 
diagnosis of the late Khedive’s disease. So did the European 
Doctors who tortured the poor ex-Emperor of the French to death. 
But “ natives” are game for European tables, and certainly theie is no 
more mercy for Native Doctors in British E^ypl than for Native Sur- 
geons and Assistant Surgeons and medical graduates in British India. 
A medical enquiry into the Khedive’s death has been ordered. 


The German Reichstag has wisely accepted the proposition to pay the 
membeis. 

To descend to the Calcutta Corporation, Sir Hem y Harrison had 
such a scheme for our municipality, but the unselfish representatives 
on the Boaid rejected it -hoping for higher rewards than what it 
would allow. 


The Army Signalling School at Aldershot has been totally destroyed 
by fire, as also the Abbey of Fecamp, where the Benedictine Liquor is 
manufactured. We hope we shall no more hear of the saints’ profi- 
ciency in the unsaintly, not to say sinful, ait. 

His Eminence Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minister, has been gathered to his falheis. 


In India, the notable loss is that of Pundit Ajodhya Nath, of Allaha- 
bad. He was a fine Persian and Arabic scholar, a learned Hindu and 
Mahomedan lawyer, an able advocate, thoroughly almost rudely in- 
dependent, a public-spirited citizen, and wiilial an honest man. He 
had latterly identified himself with the National Congress and his 
death is almost a deathbhiw to the prospects of the annual palaver 
in Upper India. The Calcutta Congressists, overpowered by the loss, 
committed the mistake of closing their schools in memoiy of the 
deceased. 


In the early days of the East In.iia Company when it was ?)nly a 
trading corpoiation, the skill of its medical officers in the healing art 
secured for it many important ptivileges, which its agents had in 
vain sought lo acquire by diplomacy and cosily presents. The 
history of the success achieved by Boughioii and Hamilton i^ too 
valuable to be lost sight of, and it cannot be a matter of surprise that 

the Government of India invaiiHbly deputes efficient medical officeis 

to open hospitals in the tracts it is desired to bring under its influence, 
The exploring party deputed lately to the Pamir under Captain Young- 
husband had in ihcir staff a native d«>cior. He opened camp hospitals 
at Yarkhand and Kashgar, and was so highly appreciated that he 
was formally thanked by the local magnates for the services rendered 
by him to the people. A smart medical subordinate is permanently 
stationed at Chiitral in the frontiers of Cashmere, while recent events 
have made Gilgit not only one of the most important cantonment 
towns in the frontier, but also the headqnaiters of a little army of 
surgeons and hospital assistants. However much they may impress 
saint, savage, or sage, they will not, we are afraid, charm the Bear. 


To realize the outstanding rate bills before the close of the municipal 
or official year, it is proposed to cut the water connections of those 
premises, the owners and occupiers of which have been defaulieis 
for the three previous quarters, if they fail to pay up, after due presen- 
tation of the bills, within the current quarter. Indeed, the law allowf 
the Commissioners to “cause the water to be turned off or cut off from 
the house or land in respect of which such water rate is payable, if 
any person supplied with water shall neglect to pay the water-rats 
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any of the limes of payment thereof.” But there is no separate water 
rate bill, all the four ratcs—ihe general rate, the water rate, the light- 
ing rale and the sewage rate— being included in and recovered as one 
bill. The penalty of deprivation of water cai^ not con.sistently be 
levied for reali/ iiion of other than the water rate. The law docs 
not give the Commissioners the option of turning off water from a 
house when any or all of tlie other three rates remain unpaid. 

Thi-s is another instance of the haste and carelessness with which 
Bills are passed through the Legislative Councils in this country. 


The so called General Booth, Field Marshal commanding the grotes- 
que Christian body called the S.ilvation Army, has been in Calcutta 
and gone, after some paltry demonstrations got up by his handful 
garii-son here and the usual palaver. 

On Tuesday evening, he left for Upper India. His followers issued 
out of their miserable l)arracks in Bow Bazar Siieet and formed a 
procession, partly of the military and partly of the native wedding 
kind, in his honor. Foremost were placed the Native converts and 
others more or less salvationised, in all scarcely two scores in number, 
followed by the dancing and psalm-singing girls with tambourines, 
and backed finally hy the band and officers. The poverty of 
the demonstration was made still more palpable by the rows of 
lalcose lights which make native processions of gods and men so 
luclicrous. Of course, a gieat crowd was attracted by the noise 
to bee what it was all about, whether the Commander-in-Chief 
was going to marry in Indo Eiirope.m pomp some Indo-Lusilaniau 
heiress, the owner of a dozen kmt.ils, or what. The General left 
the poor people wailing for him for more than a quarter hour 
beyond his appointed time. At last, there arose a shout He’s come ! 
He's come ! .-the Conquering Hero! He came in a barouche and pair 
which look its appointed pl.ice in the procession between the Sal- 
vation lasses and the Salvation Band. Tims the whole body march- 
ed to the Howrah Station, where the General rewarded his followers, 
for all their toil and trouble, with a short speech. The spectacular 
effect was necessarily pitiful, but there was something almost scandal- 
ous in a great religious and philanthropic prophet risen to rebuke 
the luxury and corruptions of the historic Faiths and of a degem-ratc 
Age, lording it over his followers, while in the vei y act of maiching 
in procession in his honour and for the glory of the cause, fiom his 
state coach, and disdaining to come down for the nonce to walk the 
firm earth with them for fifteen or twenty minutes. 


amount would induce him to foirgo the fuilongh he was entitled to. 
Could, Bab n Noreiuler Nath argued, inconsistency go farther? 
Would the mover, he asked, be equally ready with a proposition 
for Rs. 1 ■*0 if Sir Charles Elliott had come down to that sum.? Baboo 
Kallynalh claimed that lie was not inconsistent and was tiue to his 
municipal conscience. And then he gave his audience the nature of 
this elastic moral propeity. Hi .said that he had moved for Rs. 500 
because Mr. Lee wanted that sum, as it had been allowed to other 
Chairmen. Now tint Mr. Lee was agreeable to Rs. 250, he felt no 
hesitation in iiKiving for it. If Mr. Lee were willing to accept a rupee, 
he, the magnaniinons Baboo, would be equally prepated to grant him 
that innease, and not a two-penny dam more. Whatever the logical 
siiength or perstmal propriety — not to say decency — of the argument^ 
Baboo K illynath was in Snturnia tcona^ and he had the ball at his 
feet. A fig for charge.s of inconsistency 1 As a lawyer, he had done 
nothing without warrant. With the change of fiont in higher 
qn.irl«;r, he too had changed his. The event having been settled by 
secret tie.iiy, he appeared on the field of Plassey in mufti, in a 
smoking cap inste.ad of the usual turban, and was so confident 
of success of his motion th^ he simply moved it, jauntily tcferiing 
the meeting to what he h^d said on the subject on pievious occa- 
.sions. Both the amendinrnis were lost. To the surprise of all, 
however, there wa.s a lie on the substantive motion which was carried 
by the casting vole of the Vice-Chairman who picsided on the occa- 
sion. A poll being demanded, the result shewed that iS were for the 
immediate incre.ibe against 16. The native Commissioners were equally 
divided and, in consequence, the Em ope an voles decided tlie question. 
It was remaiked th.ii a European fiist voted against, and then foi, 
Baboo Rally Nallds motion. 

4 

Quite accidentally, a liteiary tieasurc of gieat value has been recently 
brought to light tiom a quailer wlieie it w.is least expcctcil. No 
one ever suspected that the immortal “ Sage of Chelsea ” had left to 
the world any wealth beyond the rich hciitage of winch it is in 
possession alre.uly. Tar less did it occur to any that a part'of his 

“estate and effects” would be discovered for the first time in India. 

For the prcseivaiion of the property which has lately been unearthed, 
the republic of leiteis is lodebied to the late Mi. Chisholm Atistey of 
the Bombay b.ir. About the year 183.S, Cirlyle muieitooU to deEver 
a conr.se of lectures on the history of literature. Though based upon 
written notes, they weie viiiii.illy deliveied extempotc and would 
have been lost to the world, but for the presence of Mr. Anstey who 


The Christian Vernacular Education Society, wliich was established 
in the year 1S58 as a memorial of the Mutiny, has recently changed 
its name, with a view, it seems, to extend the scope of its operation. 
Its appellation is henceforth to be-The Christian Literature Society 
of India. We are told that the number of books and tracts issued 
by the old Society exceeds fifteen millions and a half. Even at four 
annas per volume, the cost of these pubiicaliun must have been about 
AO lacs of rupees. 

iidfcly, the amount could have been better spent than in printing 
books in (he vernacular, which, on account of their diction aod style, 
serve only to excite ridicule, and dain.i^'c the cause of Christianity in 
India quite as much as the martial music, the monstrous placatds, 
and the odd uniforms of the Salvation Army. 

O wad some f'ow’r the gifiie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us I 
It wad frae iiionie a blunder free us, 

All’ foolish notion. 

On Wednesday, the Municipal Commissioners, on the motion of Baboo 
Rally Nath Mitter, decided to grant their Chairman a house allowance 
of Rs. 250 a month, commencing from the ist January iSyz, the suni 
the Lieutenant-Governor was prepared to sanction. Theie were two 
arnendmenls-one moved by Baboo .Snrendra Nath Baneijee and the 
Other hy Mr. N. N. Ghose. Baboo Baneijee was in no hurry and. 
would refer the whole question to the Budget Committee for considera- 
tion. Mr. Ghose preferred granting the allowance from the next muni- 
cipal year in April. Baboo Norender Nath Sen charged Baboo Rally 
Nath with inconsistency in bringing forward the present motion. He 
Jiad, while moving at a previous meeting his resolution for giving 
Rs. 500, informed his colleagues that Mr. Lee would cither have the 
Rf. 500 or leave the municipality, and that nothing short of the fuB 


took ibenidown, and itaubcribcd them in a book whicb, upon his death, 
came into the possession of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. For neaily eiglileen years, no notice wa.s taken of them. But 
at last they have been published b\ Messrs. Cuiimm, Kum and Co. with 
an IiUioduction and notes by Mr. R. P. Koikoiia. For thi.s precious 
windfall, the gialefiil acknowledgments of every scholar aie due to 
the memory of the preserver of the relic, and also to the editor and 
the publishers, who have bi ought it within the reach of the public. 


The London correspondent of the Indian Spcitator wriie.s : — 

“Why sliould India be left out of this ‘ Woi Id’s Fair' ? As matters 
stand at piesem, that is the position. Probably I have already refciied 
to a seiious omission : but if so, there will be no haim in my agan, 
sounding the note of waiiimg, though the blundering of the aiiihoiiuei 
concerned IS so astoiiiuiing lliat it may have Oeen overinleci by vvisci 
ucads ; if not, it must be. The matter stood m this wise ; the Com- 
missioners for the United Kingilorn, who have had , 4 ' 25 ,cm:>o placed 
at llieir disposal by the Biiiish Goveimncnt, pioposcd lo me Sccieiaiy 
of State for India that ^3,000 would be a suitable sum to be applied 
for from the Indian levenue to assist in the colleclioii of Ijjdiari pio- 
ducts and assistance to exhibitors. What Loid Cross iGicl to hi^ 
(.ouncil or luey to him, or how they fumbled over this simple matter 
you will never know until next ceniiiiy ; but llie feeble course was 
taken of asking Ihe Indian Goveinment what it thought; and this 
I believe, was dome in a lelegi.mi which was cyphered or econo- 
mised into obscurity. In any case, seeing that the Indian Government 
has set Us face liard against sjiending a lupee on indusiiial reform 
nr social improveiiieiit of any kind, so that it may squander over the 
bolder every lakh that lan be squeezed out of the Indian people 
s if to l)e leiuseU— was useless. Thu* IndiL \l 


such a request— put as 
to be excluded from Chicago ! ” 


And she will be all the better for if. There is no occasion for grief. 
If the Government of India deliberately set their face against the 
proposition lo exhibit India at the Chicago Fair, their courage as well 
as their wisdom is to be congratulated. Of course, their courage 
will be truly tested when the call to exhibit India comes from the 
promoters of a European, paiticularly a British, Show. But, whalcvey 


V 
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Ult* iiUiiikle of Guvciuincii!, it wi)ul4 be sufficient if llie people clearly 
unclcistooti their own inlet esis and resolutely kept clear of these 
^i^anlic fairs. 


The Punjab Palriot the iith Janii|ry cnrient contains its notice of 
tiic last year. The reason for this cieferted treatment is |;iven. The 
conductors thought it pioper to celebrate the anniversary of the paper 
witli the review of the past twelvemonth. 

“ On the 5th of January last year we published our fiist issue, and 

t(» day we publish the lifiy-lhiid.” &c. 

Ai at the outset, so in this retrospect, our contemporary justifies its 
biith. In doiii^ so, It uecessaiily implies, if it does not in so many 
wouls pronounce, a coiKhMiiiiatioii on tlie exislinjj organs in the press. 

“ 1 lie Punjab Painot was badly needed. Jlefore it appeared upon 
the scene, no two loyal citizens could meet and talk upon the pn>s- 
pnets of the Province and its Press without laincntin« that even the 
capital of the Punjab did not boast of a well-conducted Native papei 
of leliable and useful news for the people, printed in the langiiaj»e of 
oiii iulers. I he tune h.i<l, indeed, an ived when, after loiijj toleiance 
of mischievous and tacial wiitinj;, the Pnnjalus yearned for some 
newspaper of their own which would oivc^l|^m, in handy weekly foim, 
Die news of the week, with plain and sensible comments iheicoii 
iM j^oofl Kni^lish and ;(ooil taste, and which would not have the 
app»Mram:e of existiu" stdely >for the purpose of cieatin|/ ill-feelinj* 
between the Emopeans aivl ibe natives of the Province. The 
Warburion libel case may be said to have been the spaik winch set 
file the smouUlrrinjj heap of desire iliat the Punj ib should have its 
own loyal and pairioMc piess : arul our first issue of Janiiaiy last 
year was bmuvhl out with an accumpanimeiU of ^fneral congratiila- 
nous tiom all soils and coniliii«)us ol men in the I’lovinre. This i 
< lieered us gieally at the start : and now that we are strong enough i 
to run alone, it is our first duty to acknowledge with fullest gialiltide 
th^* cordial encour.igeinent winch we i eceive<l ti otn officials and mm- 
offinal.s, from CInisiians, .Sikhs, HirnUis and Muliamma.laos, fimn 
inh and poor, from Libeials and Cim vauves. For a long lime' 
scarcely a <lay passed wuhoirt our rereiviiig iti the daily dak some 
cheeiy letter of well ome and appioval Ikmu s(.me unknown friend in 
ilie Piovince, ainl onr convuimn grew daily snouger that, with so 
many good friends in the Piovince, our veuuiie in ihe good cause 
could not fail. 

And #11 has not failed. To-day we occupy a sounder stronger posi- 
tion than we had ever hoped could have be^m ours within <me year. i 
We have taken a good place at the si.ui, and we shall .stay to ih«‘ 
finish.” 

Amen ! we say. The position and pr<ispects of the native press m 
India at large, are in general so cheeiless, tiiat it is .in agreeable sur- 
prise to hear a journal recount thus it.s Ca.Maiiau tiiumph. Tlie Punjab 
/Wr/V;/ is young and piosperous and sanguine. It not only deserves 
success, but seems prepared to command it. It talks airily of its 
fiitme. 

“ It is the first two years of a new-.p:\per’s liV that tiies its srrengtb, 
and the second year i-,, as a rule, mui«« trying than the fii>t. Put the 
J'unjab I^atiiot Ims, like a sii<mg .sapling, sirink its loois .so deep in 
the fiisr year of its giowlli, that it coiiKI, if nerd were, irmam siaiion- 
aiy Ihroiighmil the second year and yet be pioud of its two yeais’ pio- 
girss. But we do uoi ^iieaii to be staiioiiai y.” 

Thcie is a silvery liiig, as of buoyant healthy childhood, in that 
mieraitce which is most pleasing and which disaims criticism. Yrt, 
the wisdom of the nursery ought not to be taken loo seriously. All 
danger is mh over with infancy, and may our contemporary never 
know the deciepitude of age fiom which some journal-,, one at least 
of the same ilk though of another Province, suffer 1 Looking back 
upon Ihe yr.ar lltal is gone, the Punjab Patriot sees 

“from brgiumng to end the liiumph of the principles which the 
Punjab Ar/r/rV came into c.Msteiu e to contriid for. The Warbuiloii 
libels, which qiiickrued drsiip into ariioii, have ended in a coinpicle 
apology on the part of ihp off-iuling newspaper and the payment of a 
laigr sum of money by us propnemr. Pne Bengali Congie.ss, which 
h.id thicaiened to mtiodnce political siiife into this Piovince, is decent- 
ly coniluciing Its own fuiinal at Nagpur ; while a grneial fepliiig rr- 
mams lhat a pro|)f*rly ami modestly conducted Conference of educated 
Indians would be lespvcifnlly listened to by oiir ruleis. The Age of 
Consent Bill ha.s been p.issed without awakening any exciieinrnl at all 
in this piovince, but it has indirectly lesiilied in the formation of a 
Pirss A'Json.uion at Lahore, from whose woiking much good may be 
confidently anticipated,” 

It IS saii.sfaclory lo see that the Punjab Patriot, which from its birth 
w.is w«mi lo be so miseralrle on the subject is now .satisfied with the 
Government of India’.s iieatineni of Cashmere, and expresses 

‘heaiiy appioval of the K. C. S. I. bestowed upon Raja Amar 
Singh f.n* his Civil, and of a Colonelcy in the Biitish army upon Raja 
Kain Smgh for his inibtaiy services, as well as the title of Rai Bahadur 
given to Sirdar Rup Singh, the Governor of Cashmere.” 

We are glad lo hear such good news of our contemporary. It is 
an able well-conducted journal of sound principles. Such a journal 
would be a boon to any part of the empire, to counteract the wild radi- 
calism of thought and recklessness of expiession to which so many 


of our publicists aie pi one, but it was peculiarly appropiiale to a 
fioiuiei Piovince of piime impoi lance. 


Hitherto, the Peierboat, capable of going either way with equal 
facility without turning, has been the highest point reached by us ii\ 
versatile vehicling. 'l*he latest novelty of scientific mechanics is an 
amphibious cai which can be made lo run on both land and water 
with equal facility. It is neithei a boat nor an omnibus but pai lakes 
of the cb.iracler of both. 'I'hc credit of tliis wonderful invention 
belongs lo a coimti y wliose science and invention arc out of all pro- 
porl’on to her political status. We lake the following account fifim a 
conieiuporaiy : — 

“A steamer wlnth can be propelled on land by means of its own 
engine has just been constructed at the Ljuuggren Engineering Woiks 
.at Kiisliannssiad, in Sweden. It is intended for the traffic, on two 
lakes close to Boias, which, however, arc scpat.ated by a strip of land. 
Rads have hetoi laiil between the two lakes. Tlie steamer which h.is 
been christened very appiopiiately (die S’H'in) can run itself 

.across from one lake to tlie other. At a itial tiip, if one. may call it so, 
.at the work*;, the vessel fiiiniled the tests veiy well. The engine is ten 
hoi.se-pnwei, and the Svanvn can accommod.ile some sixty passengers.” 

The “Swan” maybe an appropriate proper name. The linguistic 
difficulty of iiivenimg ;i common for the conveyance leiiKiins. 

It was brought intrr prominence during the dissension over the last 
BmeUvan adnpii<m, ih.it tin* two Meml)eis of the Board of Revenue 
exmcised seixiatt? ptjweis while empoweied only to act collectively. 
Tlie illegalities ihns I'ommittcol by them were cmidoned and anthoiily 
was given bv tiie (j)v^*inor Gener.il in Council to continue the old 
pr.iciicr. riie old la v h.is now been done away with, and the 

Lieiiienani-Gm erno) fc'ds hiiiisclf competent to aiiihoiize the Meti- 
bers of the B ),u I to act separately in their rtrsp^ntivc drp ai tni'^nls. 
A noiificaiioii in tin; C ihufta G xictte of tlie 13th Jamiaiy 
under oidei s t>f dieq-h, i>Higiis i!n! dimes in the dep.irtmeiil r)f Land 
Revenue — inrlndin; R-n-enir*,. .Saivey and settlement, Land registia- 
tion, L md mipi ovon'Mii ,, the S ile or le ise of wasit* land and (lovern* 
ment estates, the M m omoo-oiI of Waids’ and Atlaclred Estates, 
the collection of r-NS<>s, tlie o-aii/iiioij of airp,;i;of revenue, and the 
recovery of pm* K deuiinds, lem suits, emh »nkin-*nis, pensions, ilm 
ex.imm.iiion, eijio'mMji, tS:*.. nf R.-veiui*-* .-Vomt-., tmtni sale--!, and the 
s'lpply of provi -loo. In ti«>M>'— t* Sir H. L Hairison, the .Senior 
M<*mh'M', fiom to-- h t 'Om 1 ' 'flu* I )**p,n ttn^oirs of Misc"!- 
l.ineoiis K(;v(mn'*--:.t. 'n uog E Incomc-i.ix, Sill, Opium, Custom -, 

Stamps .and S:ito>m-iy, M nno', tiro p 0 tinrm of t-staics and tll«e a( - 
tpiisitnm of Ian 1 lot puoiu p iio 'sc-.- are p! ae'l fiom the i6ih Dc'cenk 
her i8qi — the d.iir on wiik.Ii he took cliaigr fimn the iptued .Mi. A. 
.Smith — .lie pl.o i‘d und o- i nd'*pendeiit Mi)*('rvisioo of ^Tl. C. (,'. 
Stevens, the Jiin'>>i .M -imIm-i. I’he imtifii' ilion also aniuiunces that 
Mr. A. .Smith ex^-u o.-il the s.ud pfiw<*is from lh« 3odi O'Mohrr to the 
15th D*'Cemht-t l'- ;i But It n<»i, in s<» many cf*nfii rn 

what Ml. Smill), ind' p'uid 'ntly '>f the other Memiier, did dnnng his 
Junior Membership of the luond. .A geiunal tmthonty witlioiit any 
lelrospe* live foni- i niuni, ur are .-ifi.nd, legalize an nii'iiii ht'ii/ed 
.act nr an omisbion. Its legalizing ought to Ire specilkally mentioned, 
if such power exists. 

The Dacca biiiieiy ras»» commem e<l in the High Conil on Monday 
and cnntmucs. Foi the fust four rlay-., it was viiiu ally .1 trial of the 
chief witness Guru Climn lihatiachaij*-e, the fo’ eman (*f the Jury in the 
Beliati murder case, s,«id to have been offered a hi ibe of Rs. g,ooo for a 
favorable verdict, U'ldur tbf* crosb-examin.-uion of Mi-. Wooditiffe, 
counsel for the chief accused Anand Chnnder l-toy, he seemed to lose 
his senses, and oil Wedm-sd.iy befoie the proceedings commenced lie 
addressed the Judge s.iyiiig-- 

“Some of my st.ii»'ments made yesterd.iy, weie iricorrrcl fi * n loss 
of memory, inadvei lence and temptation lo puuect my.self. I i k to 
be spared further cross-exainm.nion. I may t*‘ll one or two lu-j ainl 
it will he a gie.U sin to tell lie.-., I liave committed -i great many mus 
in my life and I have been snffeiing foi lli.it. Afmr my vlsu to lire 
Ihamachiifi, 1 have tiled my best m Ic.id a moral life. In couise of 
the Btdiaii case when Anan'da Babu inieifriied, then orily I had a 
trmplatioii. Since that temptation I ihonglu of taking the money at 
one lime and resolved not to inke u hi huoiIici uiuc. Then 1 became 
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wenk, and through the prcsuasion of several peoplci surrendered my 
judgment to their advice and I had the inclination to take the money.” 

Mr. Woodroffe, availing himself of this opportunity, enquired if the 
prosecution were still prepared to proceed with the case. Mr. Pugh, 
the Standing Counsel, left the matter entirely to the Judge who saw no 
immediate necessity of stoppage of proceedings. So poor (iuru Churn 
had no escape. He then took a bold step which brought him to grief. 
He began to be umn innerly, decliinng to answer the questions of 
Mr. Woodroflfe. The Judge warned him of the gross contempt of 
Court he was committing, and he, still persisting in his conduct, 
was sent to jail for a night to regain his ordinary frame of mind. 
Next day, on belter consideration shewn and provided with a seat 
by the Clerk of the Crown, he allowed himself to be cross-examined 
for a couple of hours, when he began to feel unwell, and was allowed 
by the Judge to go li<ime for medical treatment, for the operation of 
the next day by the counsel of the second accused. That day — Friday 
—Guru Churn commenced with the statement— “ I am guilty, the 
otheis ;ire not guilty." Tiiat trial was, however, a short time, which 
also tried the temper of the Judge. Guru Churn then had permission 
of the Judge to leave the court. It was a relief to both the witness 
and the Judge. 

Efrata. In page 28, col. 2. line 45, Curmen, Kum .and Co. read 
Curwen, Kane and Co. In line Koikoria. read Karkaria. 
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THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE AND AVONDALE. 

Since, in response to the prayers of a multiracial 
people dispersed throughout the globe, the Prince of 
Wales was saved from death’s very door, the empire 
on which the sun never sets hardly ever experienced 
from any casualty a greater shock than that which it 
has received this week by the death of Prince Albert 
Victor. The announcement came like a thunder- 
bolt in a perfectly serene and cloudless sky. It 
seems as if but yesterday Calcutta was en fete for 
giving a fitting reception to the Prince. , But a few 
weeks ago, every loyal subject of Britain’s Queen- 
Empress rejoiced at the tidings that Her Majesty’s 
grandson and heir to her throne’s heir-apparent was 
betrothed to a cousin of his and that the marriage 
ceremony was to take place before long. Congra- 
tulations poured in upon the happy pair from all 
quarters. In India, the good luck of Her Majesty 
became the topic of conversation in every household. 
For once the whole subject population were at one. 
On the natives of this country, domestic as they are 
to a fault, the charm of such a home life as that of 
Her Majesty exercises its highest fascination. Ac- 
cordingly, both Hindus and Mussulmans, Jains and 
Parsees, Jews and Gentiles, welcomed the news of 
the approaching union with demonstrations of de- 
light. The good Queen’s happiness was on every 
lip. And, truly, it does not fall to the lot of every 
individual to witness " the marriage ceremony of a 
grandchild. How very fortunate — it was univer- 
sally felt — the Queen- Empress of India must be to be 
endowed without stint with the choicest of earthly 
blessings ! ' 

But lo ! the panorama changes all at once. On 
Sunday last, Reuter announced that the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale was suffering from influenza, 
A few bulletins followed which were of a dubious 
character. Then on Thursday came the sad announce- 
ment that has plifnged half the world in mourning. It 
u not in the power of human condolence to assuage 


the sorrow of the bereaved parents for the “ loss of a 
finished man ” in their heir, or to console the grand 
old grandmother for the sudden arrest of all her 
splendid self-satisfaction as a female sovereign reign- 
ing undisturbed over the greatest empire of the globe, 
who has been privilegeef to see an adult grandson 
worthy of his race, and the dissiption of the dreams 
of all the further happiness she had reckoned upon 
from the marriage, all but celebrated in due form, 
of her beloved grandson with a loved and loving 
cousin. That must be the work of Time — 

Time, the beAiitifier of the dead, 

Adoroer of the ruin, comforter 

And only healer when the heart hath bled. 

But even the Old Physician General of the Universe 
will, we are afraid, long fail to bring any b.alm to 
the bleeding heart of the young bride mourning 
the loss of her royal bridegroom. To her the 
Fates have been crutirFuries. Her grief is inconsol- 
able. She has been crushed down. For our part,, 
all we can do is to pray to Got! to give the several 
members of the stricken family* the required strength 
for bearing the weight of grief with which it has been 
His will to load them. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary thus announced 
the death : — 

Calcutta^ the 14//1 January ^ 1-892. 

Intelligence been received of the dentil of His Royal High*' 

ness Prince Albert Victor Christian Edward, eldest son of His .Royml 
Highness the Prince of Wales— D-iike of Clarence and Avondale, Earl 
of Aihlone, KG., K.P., LL.I>. (Caiiial>v and Dublin), the Governor- 
Generat in Council heieby directs that the (Xficers of Her iMaJesty’s 
Civil, Military^ and Marine Services do (>ut tiieinseWes into mouining 
until further orders. 

The Governor-General in Coimcil requests timt a similar tliark of 
respfCt may, on this melancholy occasion, be observed by all other 
classes of British subjects in India. 

The Flag at Fort William will be hoisted half mast bigh from sunrise 
to-muii'ow until fiuther orders. 

By order of the Governor- General in Council, 

C. J. LYALL, 

Secy, to the Govt of India?* 


THE RUSSIAN MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The Minister for Foriegn Affairs of a Great Power 
is obviously an important person. He is, as such, one 
of the chief moving forces on our globe. It behoves 
us to watch his movements and to know all that is 
worth knowing about him. The present head of the 
Russian Foreign Office is one of the leading states- 
men of the day of the civilized world. His recent 
visit abroad has more than ever brought him to 
special prominence. Yet he is not so well known 
out of bis country that an account of him will not, 
we take it, be welcome. Our fortunes as Indians 
and British subjects, and the whole prospects of our 
race, depend so much upon the expansion of the 
great Northern Empire, that it is highly necessary 
for us to study the nature of Russian Policy and the 
personalities that mould it. Accordingly,.jfe gather, 
for the benefit of our readers, the following account. 

Russia has always maintained a bold front before 
the Powers. She has the good fortune of having 
preserved a strong and disciplined diplomacy, im- 
pregnated with traditions which assure the continuity 
of her foreign policy. She has been well served. 
The present chief of the Foreign Affairs is M. 
de Giers. This important post has always been 
worthily filled, his two predecessors having been the 
illustrious Count Nessejrode and Prince Alexander 
Gortschakoff. 

Nicholas Carlovich Giers was born in 1820, at 
Radziroilovo, on the Austrian frontiers, where his. 
father served as Director of Post Offices. The family 
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IS of Swedish origin and haj^ been established in 
Gottenburg. One of his ancestors was Quarter 
Blaster-General of the Swedish army, and having 
been m\de prisoner by Peter the Great, had settled 
in Russia. The son was Consul-General of Sweden 
at St. Petersburg towards I74to. His sons entered 
the Russian service and soon allied themselves with 
the best Russian families by marriage. The mother 
of the present Foreign Minister was a sister of the 
illustrious Admiral (afterwards Count) LUtke, who 
was the President of the Academy of Science. 

At the age of eight, Nicholas Carlovich was sent to 
St. Petersburg, where he entered the ** School 
of Nobles,” which has the privilege of sending 
every year five best students to the Lyceum of 
Alexander. He was one of the five who were 
sent to that "institution, of which Pouschkine and 
Gortschakoff were students. At eighteen, he left 
it and soon entered the Asiatic ♦Qepartment of the 
Foreign Office. This Department comprehends not 
only China, Japan, Persia, Central Asia, but also 
Greece, Roumania, the Slav States and Turkey. The 
Chief of this Department directs, by correspond- 
ence with those countries, not only the political and 
consular affairs, but also debatable and financial 
matters. M. de Giers bore the heavy burden of this 
Department for seven years, during which he was ad- 
mirably prepared : the first part of his career was 
passed in the East, and his qualities of grasp, cool- 
ness, patience and conciliation were eminently de- 
veloped and matured. 

In 1841, he was sent to Moldavia, which was 
then regarded as a place of .considerable importance 
in Russian politics. 

In 1849, when Count Luders invaded Transylvania, 
M. de Giers joined him as his diplomatic agent. He 
filled afterwards the post of the First Secretary to 
the Embassy cU Constantinople, of Consul at Yassy, 
and, during the Crimean War, he was chief of the 
office of the Chancellor Count Strogonoff at Odessa. 

He was successively Consul-General at Alexandria, 
at Teheran, at Berne, and at Stockholm. In 1873, 
he was called from the Swedish capital to the post of 
Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs. He succeed- 
ed the distinguished diplomatist M. de Westmann. 

The spirited attitude and skilful diplomacy of the 
British Conservative Ministry, did not allow Russia 
to reap all the advantages she expected from the 
Riisso-Turkish War. Her patriots lament that she 
was represented at the Berlin Congress by Prince 
Gortschakoff, who, instead of being useful in defending 
the results of the war against the demands of Eng- 
land and Austria, proved rather an obstacle and 
hinderance. It was lucky for M. de Giers that he 
was not responsible for what was done in the 
Berlin Congress ; yet it fell to his lot to carry on the 
hard and ungrateful task of settling the laborious 
negociations of detail which followed. On his return, 
the Prince again went abroad, and M, de Giers 
became the real minister from that time. 

From 1878 to 1880, M. de. Giers accompanied the 
Emperor Alexander II in the Crimea and gained 
the confidence of not the Emperor only but of the 
whole court. It was thus that, after the criminal 
assassination of the liberal Czar, he was retained in 
his post by the new Emperor. 

M. de Giers has seen the accomplishment of the 
two important events under his ministry, m., the 
delimitation of the Afghan frontier and the restitution 
of kbuidja to China. 

' The. Incidents connected with the settlement of the 


Afghan boundaries, threatened at one time a rupture 
between England and Russia, and the danger was 
averted, as it is believed in the continent of Eu- 
rope, by the firmhess of Russia in maintaining on 
the diplomatic ground the position she occupied 
from the opening of the negociations. In 1874, the 
Russians occupied Kouidja, then abandoned to dis- 
cord and anarchy, and returned it to the Chinese 
when they were able to establish a regular Govern- 
ment there. 

M. de Giers is an indefatigable worker, and ap- 
preciates that quality in his assistants. He is simple 
and modest in his manner of living, in his tastes and 
even in his intrigues. In all the towns where he was 
accredited, he left the best memories. Under a 
reserved appearance, he conceals a kind and warm 
heart. He is an honest man and is passionately de- 
voted to his country. 


THE WIPE-MURDER. IN TALTOLA. 

Api'ER four days* enquiry, the trial in the sessions of Jonah Hall Far- 
land, for murder of his wife, Elen Maud, closed on Thursday, last week. 
In opening the case on behalf of the Crown, on Monday, the Standing 
Counsel said that the case was a simple one and that any difficulty the 
Jury might have would Ije such as would arise from the defence which 
might be taken, and th.it much would be made by the defence of the 
jealousy of the husband with regard to the relations between the wife 
who lived separate and a fellow lodger of hers, one Hippolite. But 
that jealousy, even if well fouipded, could in no way justify the 
murder. 

Mr. Morrison defended the prisoner. His plea was temporary in- 
sanity and grave provocation. He specially laid stress on the adultery 
of the wife in justification of his clieni*s crime. In bis address he asked 
the Jury 

** to consider very carefully what they thought was the state of mind 
of the prisoner at the time he comitted this offence. Supposing there 
was no medical evide nee, supposing he had been unable to show them 
that he had been suffering from any mental disease, or from any injury 
to the head, or sunsiroke, they would tjien have to consider whether 
the man had any provocation, and that such provocation was both 
gnave and sudden. The law had always admitted that adultery was 
grave and sudden provocation — adultery in flagranto delicto^ (»f course. 
A blow would very often excuse a murder and bring it within culpable 
homicide. There was nothing in the Penal Code which said that a 
husband finding his wife in Jligranto delicto be justified in killing 

her ; but if the act was caused by a blow or a slap, with aggravating 
words, this would excuse murder. It depended upon the amnunt of 
aggiavation. It was entirely for the jury to consider whether cir- 
cumstantial proof of adultery would aggravate a man as much as 
a slap in the face or anything of the kind. The prisoner was a 
man of advanced years ; and all the witnesses had spoken of him 
as a kind and quiet man, and that he was fond of his wife. He himself 
in his confession says that he liked his wife, and the whole tenor 
of that confession was affection towards her. He said ; ' While I did 
do the act I tried to shoot myself, but I did not know what 1 was 
about, as I was perfectly mad.’ The jury would have to say whether 
the man had provocation sufficient to deprive him of the power of 
self-control. Apart from any. question of medical illness, was that 
provocation sufficient to deprive him of the power of self-control ?" 

In his reply, Mr. Pugh thus disposed of the adultery contention 
“That it would be impossible to accept the doctrine th.at where a- 
man came to know that his wife was living in adultery with another 
man, it would not be murder if he was to go up at any subsequent 
lime and kill the man. The section showed the impossibility of .accept- 
ing any such doctrine. It would render society impossible in Calciuia, 
and a great many lives would be lost if that was the law. The circum- 
stances were different if the parties were caught Jtigranie delicto. The 
matter did not end there, as it was said there was grave and sudden 
provocation, and the crime was reduced from murder to the lesser 
offence. It did not appear the prisoner saw anything but Hippo- 
liie’s furniture.” 

We give below the Judge’s clvirgc to the Jury. It will show how 
Mr. Justice Wilson viewed the whole case and how he expounded the- 
seveial sections of the Penal Code bearing on it. 

“He said the prisoner was charged with the murder of his wife by 
shooting her on the ist of October. He, need not go into any elaborate 
definition of murder, as it was always murder if a man took the life 
of another by an act done with the flteiilion of taking life. That the 
risoner, killed this woman by shooting her twice with a revolver could 
ardly be disputed. Prestunably if a man shot his wife with the inten- 
tion of killing her U was murder. About that there could be no dispute. 
But the real test lathe case was whether the case fell within one or 
the other of the exceptions which the law, imloduced. The first was 
when a perspn wai io completely incapacitated by mental defect fromi 
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fh:it wirit )if« Irul doi)e was- \vrnn». In this case lie was 
excused on ihe j^ninnd of Ids mental defect from the penul conse- 
qnenrfs of what oiherwise would be his crime. The second exception 
whirh ha«l lelied nptui in this case, provided that if a man acting 

under {»iavc and sudden piovocatitm winch deprived hi»ii of self* 
fontffd, ionic lifn, I hat woulil be no excuse for his crime, but it would 
ledme it^ co iiacifi fnno mm del* to the less j»rave offrince of culpable 
homicide. His L-ndshi|) ilien pioreeded to lead and deal with the 
evidence. He dealt liisi with tlie witnesses who saw the deed ; second, 
with the Kionp of witnesses who spoke to previous events as bearing; 
upon motive and intriition ; thiid, with the arrest of the prisoner and 
wbat transpiied nnnipdialfdy ; fourth, with the witnesses for the 
defence ; and lastly, with the very important statement made by ihe 
prisoner, and the medical evidence in detail. His Lordship then 
cdiaiited the Jmy, and told ihtMU that if the story told by the witnesses 
for llu' prosecuii<»n and by the piis oner in his own statement was true, 
they could have litile hesitanoii in coming to the conclusion that he 
most h.'ivfi ''hot hts wifp with the intention of taking her life. He 
thnn dealt with the elements whirh made np the charge and with the 
two exc;ep(ions. One thing was clear — the law laid upon the prosecu- 
tion the bmden of esi;d)lishing the elements of the offence. When 
the pioseriition iiacl done, th.it, and if tlie piisoner was to escape punish* 
iolmu or scuiie a ndtigation by reason of the case falling within the 
exrcptions, the bmden ilien lay upon the other side, and it was for 
ihf piisooer to piove tliat he came within them. If they were 
a'^ked to arqnit him upon the ground of insanity, it lay upon him 
to prove that he was insane, not by guess, but proof. If the circum- 
stances of the cM‘^e were such as to reduce the nature and gravity 
of the Climes from inmder to culpable homicide by grave and sud- 
den provocation, it lay on the ac:cused to prove grave and sudden 
provocation. Again this must be no mere surmise nr speculation, but 
it must be proved. There w.is no evidence of iinsnimdness of mind, 
and MO one had been called to picwe insatiity. The second point was 
whether there was grave and .sudden provoc.ition. If this was establish- 
ed, it wonid only ie«liice the crime to culpable homicide, and it lay 
on the prisoner to estalilish this exception. The elements in this 
event were these : that the offender was deprived of his self-control ; 
that he really and completely lost self-control by provocation which 
was both grave and sudden. No continued provocation w*ould do. 
The provot alion must be sudd«*ii as well as grave, and it must have 
come fiom the person whose life was taken. ‘Fliis could not be in the 
pie^ent rase, unless the prisoner could show that he had lost self- 
oontiol bv grave and sudden provocation coming from the deceased 
woman. Then as to itie question of provocation. The pri.soner knew 
the woman was living in adultery for a long time previously, but the 
mere knowledge that a man kirew his wife was living in adultery was 
not sill li as would reduce an act of this kind fiom murder to culpable 
hotnirnle. This had never been held in any conn. It was for the Jury 
to come to conclusions on all llrchc points on the evidence which was 
before them.” 

The Jury, a special set composed of seven Christians and two 
Hindus, after a deliberation of ten minutes, teturued a verdict of 
“guilty, with a strong recommenditioii to mercy.” 

The Judge then setiienced the prisoner ilnis : — 

“Jonah ll.ill Farlam ; Y<ui h;tve been convicted of murder by the 
onammous verdict of the Jurv, and I do not think they could have 
come to any other conclusion than that to winch they have at rived. 
They li.ive at the same iimo strnngly rerommended you to mercy, 
and I am wry thankful to think lliat there are cncumstauces in the 
case which are palliating, and which justify me in giving effect to that 
ipcomrnendaiion, A judge is always bound to give effect to any 
recssmmendalion which may f.ill fiom a Jury if he can possibly do so, 
nod I feel justified, therefore, in not passing upon you the extreme 
sentience of the law, but passing the lesser sentence, though a heavy 
one, of penal servitude for life.” 


MONGHYR. 

Jiwuilpore, yth January^ i8g2. 

Wc are now in the enjoyment of the happy New Year. 

Merry Christmas as usual was celebrated with some enthusiasm. 
There were sports in the maidan on the aSth and 30th ultimo, 
such as foot race, hurdle race, ^c. Prizes in money were awarded 
to succes.sful players (both Kuropean and native lads) on the spot. 
The District Magistrate, the Commissioner of the Bhagulporc 
Division, and the elite of this station, I mean amongst the Saheb 
/cj^ues, were present. Our Railway magnates, such as the Loco. 
Superintendent, the District Loco. Superintendent, the Assistant 
Loco. Superintendent, the Assistant Auditor, the Inspector and 
Adjutant of the local Volunteer Corps, were of course on the spot, 
indeed Stewards. The Station Band was in attendance and a 
Fancy Dress Ball in connection therewith was given in the 
Mechanics’ Institute on the 31st December. 

A suspicious death of a Bengalee woman of ill fame occurred 
in the Jamalpore Market, towards the end of December. I under- 
stand that a part mortem was held in the Monghyr Hospital by the 
Civil Surgeon and the contents of the stomach of the deceased 
tent to the Medical College, Calcutta, for chemical analysis. 
Another fatal occurrence i|ok place a few days back in this 
station a few yards from the Railway station platform. At a Down 
Passenger train was coming to the station, an unfortunate Beharee 
was run over and killed. It has not yet transpired whether the 
man was rid over agcidcntly, or whether he comix^itted snicidc by 
^hroiying htfnsclf jn fhc way of the train,. 


Pundit Sashadhar TurkiKhooramony, of Lower Bengal, was 
here among us a few days and delivered an address in Bengalee 
before the native public in the local Hari Sava Hall on Aryan 
Religion. He defined Hindooism and Brahmoism as Idol worship 
and monotheism or monism rcspsciivcly. He endeavoured to show, 
reciting texts. from the Sastras to that effect, the intimate connection 
between the two, how the Y'-'da pays adoration to the elements 
and specially enjoins the worship of the Fire-god. It was an in- 
teresting and instructive address. In particular, the Pandit’s 
chanting of the Vedie mantrai had a most impressive effect. 

An upcoiintry Balsnub^ carrying a Sulignm — the Hindu deity in 
stone — with religious paraphernalia and grand equipage, accompani- 
ed by a number of followers, u here. His mission, I am told, is great. 
He purposes to hold a grand religious festival or rogfiyj somewhere in 
Upper India, not with hundreds or thousands but with hundreds of 
thousands of Hindoos, by subscription among Hindu Princes and 
nobles and landlords and merchanrs and other well-to-do members of 
the Hindoo community at large. This divine stone-bearer is of 
course highly regarded by the orthodox Hindoos, mostly upcountry 
and Bchari,vvho credit him with the possession of some extraordinary 
power. He is reckoned Sidho, Of the practice of Toga^ he is 
supposed to be proficient in nine kind*-, while withal he owns a pair 
of long arms falling dowi^o his knees. 

The prices of food ^grains have considerably risen and shew a 
tendency to farther rise. Rice, the staple food, (best quality) can 
be had to seers for the Rupee and ordinary, lO seers for the 
Rupee. With this state of things, people cannot but surmise that 
famine is at hand. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN THE 
PUNJAB. 

NOTE BY THE LIEHTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

[Concluded from page 22.] 

11. I think Section 21 goes too far, but that a section should 
take its place in our Act declaring that the Court, except for special 
reasons to be record :d. shall hold the agricultural judgment-debtor’s 
unwillingness to sell or otherwise transfer or encumber ancestral 
agricultural land or land which he cultivates himself siifficicftt cause 
for inability to pay within the meaning of Section 337 A. .•of Civil 
Procedure Code. 

The powers of the Rules of* 1S58-59 which are still in force 
under Section 327 of the Civil Pr iced ire Code in virtue of our 
notification, Judicial, No. 1297 S. of loth September 1885, prohi- 
biting sale of land in execution of decree for money withbut the sanc- 
tion of the highest Judicial, afterwards changed to highest Revenue, 
authority, never contemplated that the Civil Courts, though unable 
without such authority to sell the land, would be able to imprison a 
man for not agreeing to sell by private contract. It is only lately that a 
few Civil Courts have held themselves empowered without applying 
for Commissioner or Financial Commissioner’s leave to sell land to 
imprison a man on the ground that he could if he liked satisfy a de- 
cree by himself selling or mortgaging it; and if this view of the law, 
which is technically correct, becomes generally known and acted 
upon, creditors will commonly apply for imprisonment as a means of 
compulsion, knowing the difiiculty of getting sanctioivto sale of an- 
cestral land under Punjab rules. 

12. I think Section 22, first clause, should be embodied in our 
Act, and take the place of our notification of September 1885, 
which with preceding rules on which it was based has had equi- 
valent effect. But the last three lines of the section will have to 
be altered (if wc leave out the Insolvency Chapter as I propose) by 
adding the necessary provisions of Sections 29 and 31 to the sec- 
tion, or as a separate section to be referred to. 1 think also that the 
words “ not mortgaged or hypothecated as security for any other 
debt ” should be added after the words “to the possession of which 
he is entitled.’* 

But I think our section might he confined to ancestral land and 
houses and other buildings belonging to and occupied by the agri- 
culturist debtor which would exclude acquired land Wild buildings 
and standing crops. 

It may bo strongly urged as to this section that it will be no new 
law in the Punjab as it was in Bombay or would be elsewhere ; 
that in 1858-59 the Punjab Government saw applications to sell up 
lands of debtors in execution of decree were commencing and that 
money-lenders were beginning to recognize the value of land and 
1 to lend money to agriculturists with the express object of involving 
I them and then getting hold of the land through our Courts; that 
seeing the unfairness of this to ignorant and improvident peasant 
proprietors and the political danger as shown in the Mutiny in the 
North-Western Provinces, they framed the Rules of 1858-59. 
The Punjab Government explained that it did not propose to 
abolish sale altogether because the knowledge that as a last resort 
it may be put in force will make land-holders careful. The Gov- 
ernor-General in sanctioning the rules suggested that where decreet 
could not be executed by other means, and sale of land is therefore 
prpposed, it might be leased instead of sold and proceeds applied to 
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gradual liquidation of debt. This lulgestion was not, however, 
acted on, and practically land was neither leased nor sold, and even 
standing crops were very rarely attached and sold. These rules 
(i^ve evej^ since made applications to sell land few, and all authori- 
ties, |,uJicial and Revenue, have discouraged such applications, 
which have been hardly ever granted as regards ancestral land and 
oicen refused as to acquired. The conieqnence was that till very 
lately the execution of decrees against agriculturists was practically 
confined (in the absence' of mortgages with conditions of Aireclosurc 
or sale) to execution against moveable property or the person of the 
^ debtor. An active and presevering decree-holder could often bring 
pressure in these ways on an agriculturist debtor so as to drive him 
into selling or mortgaging part of his land by private contract ; 
but as the Courts of execution were not disposed to press agri- 
culturist debtors too hard, this did not generally succeed. Recent 
amendments of the Civil Procedure Code, exempting moveable 
necessaries, have made this method of compulsion more difHcult 
to decree-holders; but, on the other hand, by attaching land 
and without getting sanction to its sale moving the Collector 
to cither get sanction to' its sale or to take action under Section 
326, the Civil Courts have lately begun to increase the tem- 
porary transfer of land in execution of decrees, and many of 
these transfers are equivalent to permanent transfers. We have 
been afraid in the Punjab tp notify unde^ Section 320, seeing 
that it would inevitably lead to far greater transfers of land in execu- 
tion of decree than have hitherto been allowed. Sections 320 to 
326 of the Civil Procedure Code which were introduced to mod- 
erate the free power of selling land by Civil Courts in other Pro- 
vinces of India have had, or would have, quite the opposite effect 
in the Punjab so far as applied, which is a curious but not uncom- 
mon instance of the effect of enacting elaborate Acts far all India. 

13. Chapter This Chapter has I believe proved 

inoperative in the Dckkhan, and in the Punjab where sale of agri- 
culturists* ancestral property in execution of decree has hitherto 
been practially prohibited, and where the Insolvency provibions of 
the Punjab Laws Acts and of the Civil Procedure Code (except 
quite lately in the case of the latter Act and then in a very few 
cases) have not hitherto been applied to agriculturists, I chink such 
a Chapter would do more harm chan good. 

In place of this Chapter I would have a Chapter with sections 
declaring tiiat no agriculturist judgment-debtor shall be declared 
insolvent under Chapter XX of the Civil Procedure Code except 
oil his own application to be declared insolvent under that Chapter ; 
and that if the Chapter is applied at his request the Court in 
determining under Section 352 of the said Code, the amount of 
any claim of the nature referred to in Section 12 of this Act (the 
Punjab Agriculturist Relief Act) due by an insolvent agriculturist 
shall proceed in the manner prescribed by Sections 12 to 15 of 
this Act, both inclusive. Other sections should refer to the Insol- 
vency provisions of the Punjab Laws Act, and should declare (i) 
that proceedings under them against agriculturist debtors shall be 
held in the Courts of Revenue Officers only ; (2) that such Courts 
in inquiring into the amount of any claim against an agriculturist 
debtor of the nature referred to in Section 12 of this (Punjab Agri- 
culturist Relief Act) Act shall proceed in the manner prescribed by 
Sections 12 to 15 of this Act, both inclusive ; (3) that the Court 
may refuse to sell any or all of the agriculturist insolvent’s ancestral 
land or buildings, and may instead thereof after excluding land and 
buildings required in his opinion for the support of the agricultur- 
ist and the members of his family dependent on him manage the 
rear for the benefit of the creditors by letting them on lease or mak- 
ing them over to the creditors on usufructuary mortgage for terms 
not exceeding 20 years ; on the expiry of such terms of lease or 
mortgage the liability of the said lands or buildings or their rents or 
produce for the balance of the debt if any to be extinguished ; (4) 
as in Section 31, Dekkhan Agriculturist Relief Act. 

The history of the Insolvency law in the Punjab is curious, and 
requires to be borne in mind with reference to the above 
proposals. Till the Punjab Laws Act of 1872 was passed it was 
an open question whether the old Punjab Civil Code of 1854 had 
not full legal force, and as a matter of fact the local Courts treated 
it as having .such force. That Code contained Bankruptcy provi- 
sions, but I believe they were intended to apply to commercial in- 
solvents only ; at any rate I know that they were generally so 
understood, and I believe they were in no single case applied to 
indebted agrrculturists. 

The Insolvency provisions of the Punjab Laws Act of 1872 were 
adapted with little alteration from the Bankruptcy provisions of the 
old Punjab Civil Code. Under this Act the only Courts invested 
with Insolvency jurisdiction in 1872 were the Small Cause Courts 
at the large towns of Lahore, Delhi and Amribar, and this was 
only for the purpose of dealing with commercial insolvents, as these 
Courts did not hear suits for debt against agriculcurlsts. It had 
been held by the Punjab Government that the Small Cause Court 
procedure was not fitted to do justice in such suits, and after a short 
trial most of the Small Cause Courts first established had been 
abolished. No Courts have subsequently been invested with In- 
solvency junidiction under the Punjab Laws but la 1877 an 


•, Insolvency Chapter appeared in, the Civil Procedure Code of that 
fi year, and under it the Courts of ail Deputy Commissioners (which 
8 by the Punjab Courts Act of that time were the District Courts) 

- acquirtcd a certain Insolvency jurisdiction, but this Chapter onlv 
I, allowed judgment-debtors to be made insolvent on their own 
I application, and it maybe safely assumed that if any jiulgment- 
y debtors ever did apply in the Deputy Commissioner’s Court under 
y this Chapter they were not agriculturists. No Punjab agriculruristh, 
c protected as they were and arc by special rule against sale of land 
e in execution of decree, would have so applied. 

g The provisions of the present Insolvency Chapter of the Civil 
n Procedure Code, which allow the holder of a decree for money to 
; apply to have his judgment-debtor declared insolvent with or with- 

- out the consent of the latter, first appeared in the Act of 1882, and 
t this most important change seems never to have been submitted to 
e Local Governments for opinion. Again, two years later, in connc<- 
t tion with the Punjab Reorganization Scheme, the Punjab Courts 
I Act, XVIII of 1884, was passed, and by this the Court of the Dis- 
r trict Judge became the District Court, having Insolvency Jurisdic* 

1 tion under the Civil Procedure Code. By this a great change wjs 

- inadvcttcntly made, for in most Punjab districts the officer holding, 
f the appointment of District judge is a Native or European gcntlc- 

: man of the Extra Assistant Commissioner class, in a few cases he 
j is either the Deputy Commissioner or a junior Civilian. In other 

- Provinces the District Court is the Court of the Disirict and Scs- 
) sions judge, who is a Civilian of high rank and standing. 

• But in spite of this change down to the last two or three years 

- the Insolvency provisions of the Act of 1882 seem to have been 
t as inoperative against agriculturists as those of the Act of 1877. 

- It was no doubt generally thought that as the Civil Courts could 
. not sell land in execution of decree without sanction of the Com- 
i missioner or Financial Commissioner, they could not be meant to 

- have the power in Insolvency proceedings without the consent of 
) the judgment-debtor. In the last two or three years, however, 
f some lawyers have perceived in the Insolvency provisions of the 
t Civil Procedure Code a way to get round the special rules prohibit- 
' ing sale of ancestral land in execution of decree, and some District 
I judges have sold such land under those provisions, as will be seen 

from the remarks of Rai Biita Mai, Extra Judicial Assistant, printed 
I in the Appendices to the Civil justice Report of 1889, a copy of 
i which is given below. These cases have, however, it is believed, ' 
been very few as yet. \ 

; “ Under the existing law, no property in land paying revenue 

to Government or applied to agricultural or pastural purposes can 
be sold in execution of decrees, except with the sanction of the 
Commissioner, and, if it is hereditary or joint acquired property, 
of the Financial Commissioner. Such sanction is accorded only 
in clear and exceptional cases, and if the letting value of the land 
is not sufficient and the Collector docs not think fit to intervene, 
the decree, in the absence of other property which is generally 
difficult to find or indicate, remains unsatisfied. In the perplexity 
of checks provided by law, one way of compelling the sale of 
landed property, independently of execution proceedings, has been 
discovered. Thwarted by refusal of sanction by proper authority, 
the judgment-creditor applies, under Section 344 of the Civil Pro* 
cedure Code, for the judgincnt-dcbior to be declared an insolvent. 
The latter is so declared as if he had himself wished it, and all his 
property, moveable and immoveable, is vested in the receiver ap- 
pointed under Section 351. The proviso of Section 356 requires 
that in any local area in which a declaration has been made under 
Section 320 and is in force, no sale of immoveable property paying 
revenue to Government, or held or let for agricultural purpose^ 
shall be made by the receiver. But as no such declaration has been 
published in the Punjab, that officer, unfettered by any restriction, 
proceeds to sell land as well as other property, and the object 0/ 
the law in placing restrictions on the sale of landed property in 
execution of decrees is frustrated, I mention this to draw attention 
to the anomalous state of the existing law under which a decrcc- 
holdcr bafHcd in execution may succeed in insolvency proceedings.” 

14. Chapter — Though the Village MunsifF system under this 
Act is said not to have been generally effective in the Dckkhan of 
Bombay, a similar system has worked well in Madras, and might, 

I believe, work well in many parts of the Punjab. I think a 
Chapter founded on this Chapter and on the Madras Act should 
be embodied in our Act, leaving much to be settled by rules niaile 
by the Local Government. The experiment could be then tried. 

I have consulted many meetings of agriculturists in my tours in the 
last three years, and they arc in favour of it, and so are many f>r 
the best Native officials. Many of the best opinions now collected 
are also strongly in favour of it. It may be added that on general 
grounds of policy k is very important to try to help the people to 
govern themselves instead of carrying the whole administratiun 
through stipendiary officials. If the experiment succeeds as regards 
petty civil justice it will soon be extended to petty criminal justice 
and other matters. 

15. ChaMr — Conciliators, — The same remyks apply to this 

Chapter. 1 think the power may very usefully be taken and the , 
.^aptnaent tried in selected tracts. 
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Ckip'er r 1 1 - S '■%rx’i>iiti iiMi! /fmw*.— A Cliapter of thi« kind d' 
vvoukt U re.niiic.l. and I do not think the work would ' be hcavv, w 
not at anv rate it the Insolvcnty Chapter is left out, and until th 
Village Mnnsitfs and Conciliator* are generally appointed. But e 
the Disirict |ndge in Bombay is, I understand, equivalent to our tf 
Diviiional III lee. 1 think our Divisional Judge* would have to do p 
the work. Tliev would not have time by present arrangements, oi 
but if my scheme for amalgamating the Divisional Judge and b; 
District jndve sanctioned appointments, thereby increasing the It 
number of Divisional Judges and creating a certain number ot ir 

Assistant Divisional ludges appointments, were to be carrted out, r. 
the necessary machinery would, I think, be obtained without extra U 
cost, and without injury to the Judicial administration. A short n 
description of that scheme is appetided to tkts note. 

Chpttr yiIl—Vill.n: /{rgtj/rar/.— This supposes that the Village u 
Registrar will write the deeds or have them written under jits n 
skilled superintendence. I don’t think wc could supply the macht- « 
iierv or that it is necessary to compel the registration of all instru- n 
inents executed by agriculturists of which registration is now 1< 

opiioiial. . , _ . . J 

The modification I propose above of Section 13 will give a great 0 
impulse to optional registration, and that section by allowing Courts V 
to go behind unregistered bonds and deeds and take account will t 
make the necessity of registration to prevent injustice to ignorant t 

men less in their case. . , . . . j • r 

I think this Chapter may be left out in our Act. We arc doing c 
our best under the Registration Act to increase the number of non- J 
official Registrars. 

/^/// ^.— I think this Chapter will be a useful protec- « 
lion to our agriculturists, and should be repeated in our Act, sections ' 
being added giving the procedure detailed in Sections 57 and 59 « 

of the preceding Chapter which it is proposed to omit. 

ChupiiT 7aV.— This would do no harm even if it proved mainly ^ 
inopeiativc, and so I would add a similar Chapter to our Act. « 

16. Chapter X-'-Ugnl Practitioners.— 68 should be repeat- ] 
ed in our Act, In place of Section 69 I would have a section < 
prohibiting the appearance of Pleaders, Vakils, or Mukhtars in any ' 

Liit or proceeding under the Act to which an agriculturist is a party < 
below Rs. 100 in value before a Subordinate Judge or Munsiff, ' 
and prohibiting their fees being made costs in suit in any such suits j 
or proceedings of larger value under the Act in Munsiffs* Courts. 

At present some money-lenders regularly employ certain Pleaders 
in certain MunsiftV Courts to act as their deln-collcctors ; and if 

the money-lenders appear by Picadors the agriculturist usually feels 
bound to do the same, and if he docs not he is at a great disadvan- 
tage in most MunsidV Courts. It seems fair therefore that the 
appearance of Pleaders in MunsifFs’ Courts should be discouraged 
by making those who employ them pay lor them. This is in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the great majority of the best officers 
consulrcd. The provisions of the old Punjab Civil Code did not 
allow Pleaders or Vakils to practise in the Courts. There was no 
Pleaders of Vakils Act till 1866. 

17. Chapter X I— Miscellaneous.— 70. I am not sure that 
this section is required in the Punjab, though I believe that in late 
years verbal contracts with possession recognized by mutation of 
names in the Land Revenue Records tend to increase. Our Courts 
arc not so likely to do injustice in such cases as in suits on written 
contracts. Whether the section should appear in our Bill requires 

more consideration. 1 j j r 

Sectin 'ji— Limitation.— V \\q majority of officers consulted and of 
the men to whose opinion I attach most weight are in favour of 
adopting this section, but there are also good men against it. Some 
of the arguments relied on by these officers arc, however, met by 
the proposals to fiir a maximum amount of interest recoverable 
through the Courts, to go behind bonds and balances struck and 
take account of principal and interest, and to refuse to carry out 
strictly the conditions as to sale or foreclosure of deeds of mort- 
gage. The history of this matter in the Punjab is as follows : In 
1856 the Chief Commissioner proposed to reduce the period in 
actions for debt on bonds or accounts, not being partnership ac- 
counts, from the then term of iz years to 6 years. This was 
sanctioned by the Government of India. Two years later the Chief 
Commissioner proposed to leave 6 years as the period on registered 
bonds, partnership accounts, &c., and to make 3 years the period 
for other cases relating to debt on accounts, disputes between master 
and servant, maintenance, claims to hereditary fees, &c., kQ. This j 
• was sanctioned in 1859. Ac that time I was an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab and much of my time was spent in hearing 
suits between saliukars or bankers and peasant proprieties. I re- 
member that both classes complained strongly that* the three years 

p-riod w»* too short for their de»ling* and dislocated their old 
business relations, and many officer* at that time thought the objec- 
tion a soind one. The classes concerned are still strongly of the 
same opinion and the agriculturists in particular attribute much of 
their indebtedness to the short period of limitation, asserting not 
only that the frequent writiiig of bonds for the balance* turns 
interest into principal more rapidly than before, and involvei their 
getting let* “ebot’' or remission of tbejr oico to 


do, but alto that the exleiisct of getting these bonds written, 
witnessed, stamped, and sometimes registered, are very heavy, an 
that finally they are run into Court unnecessarily often and quickly 
either as a mean* of registering and securing the debt or of forcing 
them to sell or mortgage their land. 1 am convinced that this com- 
phint is true, and 1 attach little weight to the argtt^ments of those 
oflicers who argue that th< law ought not to have these effects, that 
by acknowledgments in writing or part payment of pnnep*' 
interest new periods of limitation can be obtained, and that the 
interest which capitalists demand and take depends simply on market 
rates and the security. These arguments belong to an atmosphere 
higher and dryer than that in which these village. 
money-lenders and these illiterate peasant proprietors carry on thetr 
dealings, without legal assistance or with legal assistance w^Kh i 
unreliable. The practice of demanding and agreeing to p»y much 
more interest than you expect to get or intend to pay it ’"8''*"'* 
among them, but whet, the lender has got h.s stamped bond or 
has launched his suit in Court he is disposed to hold to the 
letter in the matter. So again the otdn.ary * 

ignorance of all but the broadest points of the law, and knowledge 
of the suspicion of fraud, perjury and forgery which pervades th 
Courts, induce him to be with good reason very shy ® . 

the simplest methods securing himself against his claim* being 
barred by limitation. “Hence frequent bonds and frequent suits in 
Court with the result that the amount our Government take* ou 
of the peasant proprietors’ pocket in the shape of stamp 
kinds is very formidable, and to a la^ge extent depreciates t ® •8b 
ness of our land revenue assessments. It must be remembered that 
almost everywhere in the world where peasant pioprictors ip pre 
vails, dealings with some kind of banker area general necMWty 

of the pcasant*s business. . « • v u 

For these reasons I am strongly of opinion that Section ya should 
appear in our Bill, and that the period of limuation in 
of the description mentioned in Section j, clause (w), * 
years, but whether the distinction made in clause (a) of Section 7 a 
of the Dekkhan Agriculturists Relief Act should be repeated it I 
think open to much doubt. If it is in.ended to 'nco-rage regis- 
tration, that is I think sufficiently secured by the proviso I propose 
to add to Section . a. Pti any case I think that i a years is a dan- 
gerously long period of limitation for suits on registered, bonds, 
looking to the fact that fraudulent personation before Registrars is 
always not improbable in India, and that ignorant debtors wil con- 
tinue to pay without receipts or will lose receipt* if t cy a e 
If. thcrcibrc, a special term is allowed for registered instruments, 
which I do not myself advocate, I would reduce it to 9 years. 

18. Section 73 should, I think, be repeated m obr Bill, and also 
73A., with the necessary verbal alterations in reference* to sections. 
Sections 74, 75 and 76 seem also necessary and suitable. 

I think we should also have in this Chapter a section declaring 
that from a certain date properly kept Day Books and Ledgers s .4 
be deemed necessary to make books of account “Aguiar y ep 1 1 
course of business ” within the meaning of the Evidence Act in 
dealings between bankers or professional money-lenders and ag - 
culturists. This was propos'ed by the Chief Commissioner of the 
• Punjab as a rule of law in 1858 and sanctioned by the Governor- 
I General hi 1859, but as it was not preserved by the Punjab Law* 

, Act of 1872, it is obsolete. Some of the reasons given above m 

, my note to Section 15 apply to this question, and '* 

pJt forward by many officers in th^ir opinions. I 
F « suggested in Mr. Clifford’s opinion, there should be a section 
declaring that balances struck in a banker or money-lender * 

.na b, .h. d.b,» .bd d» 

r reauirc to be stamped as bonds or promissory notes. This is the 
. old and natural way of keeping account, between agriculturists 
i S ^heir batikers, and it should not be hampered by the demand 

t for stamps ; and as by the proposed law the Courts will be * 

to go beMiid such balances and take account of interest and prin- 

k cioal there will be no danger. . , 

I would also have a section repealing a. against agriculturists 

. the wordslnSecfon 256. Civil Code^h.ch allow im- 

> mediate execution by warrant against the perioiwsOf the judgm 
f Tbr The powe/ is not a. agricultural judgment- 

i debtor, do not abscond, and the power is only 
d I would also have a section giving the Local Government pow 
T to order the exemption of agriculturists from 
is Civil Courts subordinate -to that of the Divisional 

month during the rabi harvest. Such exemption not to interfere 
g with proceedings for attachment of property m *****“'°p , 

I wLd also Lve a section empowering the /*<>«=•> 

;• to remit (i) in any district or part of a district for which Co .c.l u- 
d tors have not been appointed half the institution fees in a 

unlr the Act in which the- parties come «» »“ .•P.*®?"' * . on 
ie first hearing ; (2) to remit in eny or all districts institution feet on 
»f suU. for redemption of land, mortgaged brought by agriculturists. 

„ J. B. LYALL, 

»* LUutmnt-Grvtmr, 


The »6th June 1891. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE.^ , 

BEECH AAfs PILLS 

A REiiniversalljrad- 
■ milted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious niid Ner- 
vous Disorilers, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
af er Meals, Dizziness 
anu Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Loss of A ppeti te, 
.Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 



j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
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gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
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gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agents eor India ; 

NAYLOR, BON. ORIMBS ft 00. 

Wholesale Depdt, js, Clive Street. 
CALCUTTA: 

[MOTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
ft Co. will forward, on receipt of tetter, 
sample boxes of the Pills Rt the fotlowins 
rates size 8 annas per box. is i}id. size 

12 per box. zs 9^ size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not inoludo the tost oi 
which will be added to the amount. 
Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
erhoitiMUe m appliektioxii v 


7 'Ae fit si dose will 
fiive relief in iwenly 
minuies. This is no fic- 
tion, for they h.'ive done 
it in countless cases.ia^ 

Every suflTercr is^ 
earnestly requested to 
try one box of these 
Piils« aiKl they will be 
acknowledged to he 
WORTHAGUINEA 
. A liOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s h o u I d he without 
ilicm. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which aic ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and ail Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
human Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS ha 7 fe the 
Largest Sale of any 
Paient Medicine in 
ike World, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
NOTICE. 

It is hereby notified for general information 
that a Convocation of the University of 
Calcutta for conferring degrees will he held at 
the Senate House, College Square, on Saturday, 
the 23rd Januacy, at 3 P. M. His Excellency 
the Viceroy is expected to be present on the 
occasion. 

Graduates of the University in academic 
costume are admissible, on presenting them- 
selves at the Senate House, at 2 P. M. 

A. Nash, Reyrisirar, 
Senate House, ihe iiik January 

Jusl Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edilion with addilion) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINY DASSI, 
(Aulkor of Kahiiakar^ Bharal /Cusam^ 
AbhaSy &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price (paper cover) Re. t ; cloth gilt t' 4 , 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ It is a series of mournful 

songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropri.ateness in the title of the. wot k and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer.— The Indian Natton. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem.— The 
Calcuiia Review. 

By the same Author, 

Price 13 annas. 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Corn walis Street, at the *Sahitya” 
office, No. 2$, Brindahan Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor DutPs 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

foTsale 

Price Tivo annas^ Postage one anna^ 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE or CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Rill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
iQih March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E, the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyei^ 

1, Uckoor DutPs Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourih Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis 6 r* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 

at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 
af the office df ** Reis ft Rayyet ** 

' fhr 8 Annas a .copyi besides poauge* 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1SS2.) 


Of 3 jECTS.— The lUiUu objects of the Com- 
pany are : — (i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
pre.sentation of the choicest works of the age 
or d-iy ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the priming, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. l eacli. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Cluinder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Bahu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babii Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Moluin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gnrudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Bahu Hem Chandra B.inerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadanaiida Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Biabu Chandra Nath Bo5e,M.A.,ii.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

habu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posia, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munst 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Ch, airman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Dhs Ghosh, m.a., b.l., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuri.aghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radliaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratau Saikar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Baokim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ranianalh Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, c.i.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, m.a., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangstigopal Nandcy, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Saiya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan, 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandbu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Bahu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, , 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Bahu Taraprasanna Mukerjl, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

ftc., &c., &c. 


NOTICE, 

Wanted active and pushing Agents eveiy- 
wbere for the above Company. Cash security 
required Ri. 25<>t (each). 
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Oheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years, 
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I A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

I Runs 30 Hours with one winding^ short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
Compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
Watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies* Wrist Watch. Price... S 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... ij o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain, 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of ail Patterns ... ... t 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Bepairs of Watdiei, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest aljention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, *Waliliam and Water- 
itiry including, as we always employ a staff of 
he most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
Our charges arc based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Ltfte Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta 
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The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 
Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticGout 
after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest^and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

GENUINE H^'CEO P AT H Y. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner 
for many years .assistant at the Hon’Ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent mj|in of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording bis cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s bouse) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet^ Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

. With special reference to thef Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. Andrew HEARSEY. 

Apply to Office Caleptta. ! 


tls. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, stn)ng, open-faced, 
keyless, short windin^ymckt\ 9 \Uttn Undaunt 
ed vAitch, with hand setting thechanism. 
secondhand, enamelled dial^ Jewelled^ and bolcj 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extrn 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee.! 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooninh of District Munaiffs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantaput 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from -Mandalay says 
” Has never been repaired during the whole 
pdnod of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (^ 1 ) 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif "^Rlngs, Neckle^ 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, iS^cfacle Frameii 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles lii^d Rings set with 
scientihe Diamonds, SpphBres, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. Gj 
S mith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:-*** A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece foi 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING tO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS &lRAYYETr 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Society, 

RATES OF SUBSORIPTIOK. 

If paid in advance, 

yearly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Re. t-8 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. t8 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISMIENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs* 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be "directed to **The Manager,” ^nd Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of ** Reif 
&Rayyet.”^ 

OrncX't UckoOf DutPs Lanei W$IH\ 

[ '■ Colmitoe : ‘it' 








CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

ELETA GRA? 

BY J. G. H9LLAND. 

4 How oft alnid IHe’s phantom chase. 

Some angel memory takes the hand, 

* And softened by her calm embrace, ' 

passive thoughtfulness we* stand. 

.How. fades before her startling tone 
The dream of pride, the lust of fame ; 

How every thought and passion own 
Her power in one low spoken name. 

Dear Fleta Gray 1 the magic sound 
Hath banished years of toil and pain, 

Aud in love’s youthful rapture bound, 

1 gase upon your charms again. 

The deep blue eye, the sunny smile, 

raliW'^eo erewhile 

• Their praise illumed your gentle face. 

The same fair earth is bright below. 

The same pure heaven bends above, 

The same sweet streams in music flow, 

Bathed in the light of early love. 

^ stand within a world of bliss. 

By sinless passion made divine, 

And ail its golden beauty is 
Your own, dear Fleta Gray, and mine. 

^Intrusive feet ne’er enter here. 

Its loveliness no eye may see, 

Alike secure from foe, or fear, 

It opes to none but you and me. 

Then, seated on this^bank of flowers. 

Your head upon my shoulder laid, 

^We ’ll gaze upon this world of ours. 

By Love’s young hand so sweetly made. 

’T is not the river, nor the hill, 

’T Is not the meadow, broad and green. 

Nor mountain wild, nor leaping rill, 

That fills for us the radiant scene. 

These are the features of our love— 

The mould in which our souls were cast 
When, like the sunlight from above, ' * 

They filled, as on the scene they passed. 

/A world within a trorld is this 

Though fashioned to the forms of earth, 

And blent with earthly things, it it " 

Of love, the spijritljiial iJirth, 

That river was bur slleht dfekm, 

Veil mountain oar asjpirjj^' thought, 

ih in tmH 

“ * ‘ 




*T)ur wilder moods the flashing stream^ 
Our milder, this secluded spot* 

Of Love’s young dream the picture these, 
And though we wander far apa^, 

The hand of some unconscious breese 
’'Will raise the curtains of my heart ; 
And I can sit and gaze as now, 

On all its loveliness and bliss, 

And tremble while upon yoiir brow 
I print Aflection’s holy kiss* 

# 

A few eventful years were passed, 

And by unbroken absence changed. 

Our love grew fainter, till at last 
Our fading hearts becamg estranged. 

In burning hopes and wilder. Ichhmes 
I lost my heart’s unsplVsd truth, „ 




ne simple purity of youth. 

We vowed fidelity till death ; 

But when those fatal years were gone, 

You questioned not my broken faith, 

Nor did I claim what I had won. 

Yet did we feel our plighted word 
Redeemed, for truly both had died : ’ 

The girl, in woman’s heart interred, 

The boy, in manhood’s colder pride. 

And though these changes are unwept. 

And we as strangers now should meet, 

In changeless truth our dream has slept, 

Secure in Men>ory’s retreat. 

And when disgusted with the strife 
/Of worldly lust and selfish art. 

We can return to fresher life 
In this blest garden of the heart. 

What though in troth we both are bound 
To other hearts and other hands. 

We ’ll gather from this hallowed ground 
“right flowers to deck the sacred bands. 

And on your bosom you shall wear 
Their beauty, though another’s bride, 

And I will braid them in the hair 
Of her, whose path is at my side. 

^What though, the train of noontide hours 
Are cirdrhg round us bright and calm, 

We’ll wreathe their brows with morning flowers 
^^t)ll fragrant in their early balm. 

And when retiring day departs. 

And shuts the portals of the west, 

We’ll bind them to our weary hearts, 

And in their perfume sink to rest. 

« w f as At safest and most eonvenient 
pts p^artment, iVi other rteti^t will bt 
tb oMfitsion. . 
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News and Our Comments. 

With the concurrence of the Lords CommissiQners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, the Secretary of State for India has fixed the rate of ex- 
change for the adjustment of financial transactions between the British 
and Indian Governments for the year 1892-93 at one shilling and four 

pence three farthings (u. 'he ''"Pee- 

♦ 

The Bengal Famine Code revised up to date, is published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 20ih January as the revised edition of Janu- 
ary 1892. 

The full ration prescribed as sufficient to maintain able-bodied 
labourers in health and strength, is for a man, --flour of the common 
grain used in the country or cleaned rice ilb. 8 oz. ; pulse 4 oz ; salt 
Yz 02 ; ghee or oil i oz ; condiments and vegetables I oz. For a woman, 
it is the same e.xcepting 4 oz less of flour or rice, hor children, 
and ,’4 rations according to age and requirements. 

• • 

A RECENT telegram in the Times from St. Petersburg gives a formid- 
able list of the Russian Navy. The statement claims for the Czar 36 
vessels of the first, 48 of the second, 88 of the third, and 20 of the 
fourth class — a surprising number. Such an armament of one of the 
greatest land Powers is enough to send a chill into the souls of the 
other Powers. Luckily, the list is too wild for credence and is devoid 
of spccificality or other marks of authcniiciiy. Mere numerical classi- 
fication is nothing, unless you know what absolute quality is implied 
by each number. The discredit is accentuated by the Army b* 
Navy Gazette^ (from which we gather the news,) pointing out that 

“ Brassey gives Russia 48 armourclad .vessels, many of them dat- 
ing back nearly 30 years, and 62 unarmonrfed vessels of and above 300 
tons displacement. This gives a total of no ships while the tele- 
gram makes a total of 212; the discicpancy, therefore, is not easy 
of explanation.” 

That totallinR is an arithmetical error. The figure should be 192 
instead of 212. Still the discrepancy is great. 

# # 

The Army and Navy Gazette, conducted by ibe veteran pnl^licist Dr. 
W. H. Russell, has lieen evidently alaimcd at the tone of insolence 
indulged in by so many British journals towrir.ls the Emperor of 
Germany. ' It thus gravely expostulates with the wits and politicians 
of the press 

“The ‘funny’ gentlemen who delight in tickling Emperor Willlaiirs 
ribs with their steel pens no doubt amuse themselves and some nt 
their readers, and do not hurt their butt, who may, indeed, be ignorant 
their Jitiemions. But is it in very good tasie? Our is it politic to 
indulge in the sport ? This Kaiser is an earncsi-a terribly eampt- 
young man I He is full of energy, life, and purpose. He is at tne head 
of the greatest Military Empire in the world, and he rules almost 
absfHiitely the great German nation, which sees in him the incarnation 
of its Imperial Power. England and Germany meet in friendly rivaTry 
in many parts of the world ; and great as is our Fleet, our vvealth, and 
our commerce, a change might be produced in ihe fccliUKS of Germany 
towards this country by insults offered to, and by ridicule of, their 
Kaiser, much to be deprecated.” 

The editor of the Army has exceptional sources 

of information, having intimate friends in every European Cnuit. He 

would nov deliberately raise the voice of warning without occasion. 

* 

« « 


The same paper writes on the 26th December last ; 

“There is a spirit of unrest abroad in the Colonics. Somehow the 
action of the Colonial Office does not seem to please people in St. Vin- 
cent, Gibraltar, Newfoundland, Natal, ^fec. The relations of the 
Dominion and Newfoundland are very much slrai^d, and in the 
Dominion itself there is an angry controversy bel>Pen Oiiavva and 
Onebec with which Downing Street has no active part. We believe it 
will be found lhat< among those best conversant with the qiiesiipns he 
has had to settle, there is a general adhesion to Lord KiuiUiords 
course of action. Nevertheless, this year now drawing to a close 
leaves an unusual number of troublesome questions to be disposed of, 
in addition to the Imperial difficulties with which not even Federation 
could deal, if that deau rive were to be realised in 1892.” 

♦ 

» ♦ 

The British are an eminently promising, docile people. The latest 
triumph of British intelligeoce is the discovery that no good is served 
by destroying .smijggled tobacco. Just now in England contraband to 
bacco seised by preventive officers is burned and destroyed. This not 
in rage by' any short-tempered god of the Customs department long 
tried by smuggling ingenuity and agility, but as a matter of course in the 
ordinary way qf busine^ss, at every port in the kingdom, on every occa- 
tion, without distinction of officers or other parties. Not an atom is 


even allowed to be smoked in trii^ph by the successful captor. Not 9 
pound, it may be taken for grantfc, is presented to the neighbouring 
Padrt that he may smoke nod bless the Government and be above an 
eye to smugglers’ tithes. Such i| the Dut/cor. Such is the Law too, 
British wisdom knew no better disposal, for smuggled tobacco fallen 
into the hands of the Stale tjan useless consumption into ashes. 
Happily, the British are not piggishly stubborn in their conceit. They 
are not fixedly wedded to their ways without the possibility of divorce. 
Their elders and wise men have found out that it is no good to waste 
good “hackee,” so the word has been passed, and no*v every body will 
quickly recognise what a fool the nation lias been making of itself. 
Henceforth, only bad or injurious tobacco will be destroyed at the 
place of seizure as soon as practicable, but all sound confiscated le.af 
shall be sent to Her Majesty’s warchohse-keeper in London. That 
officer is authorized to distribute it among the public establishments 
supported, wholly or in part, by the Ciown. Such is the tenour of 
recent instrucliuns. 

Primus in Indis assuredly is Bombay— in open-handed charity and 
munificence, for one thing. There is no race of man on earth who 
habitually cultivate the nc^ art of giving like the Parsees, whqse fra- 
grant minority leavens into wholesonre harmony and grace the sum 
total of life at the Western capital. The other sections of the com- 
munity cannot fail to be influenced by' the ginrioos example. The 
followers of Vishnu and the followers of Mahamiiiad try to show that 
they are no unworthy neighbours of their Zornastrian felldw-subjectsv . 
Scarcely a month passes when we have not a substantial act of liberality 
mi the' Bombay side to record. To-day, we have to report an act of • 
princely charity by a Hindu merchant. Varjivandas Madhowdas, the 
geiiileinao in qucsiion, has not only shown his readiness to expend 
on good woiks, but has also distinguished himself by the breadth of 
his views. He has chalked nut a new line of charily. Education and 
religion between them exhaust the pnssibihlies of Indian charily. But 
this gentleman his neither slatted a school nor built a dispensary, nor 
founded a scholarship, nor given a clock to the University, nor^opened 
a temple or a dhirmsixla. Baboo (.is we should say in Bengal) Baboo 
Bri.j.ijivan Madhavadas has done something wholly diffeient— he has 
erected a Saiiatariuiii-thc first Hiu Pu sanatariiim in Bombay. The want 
of such jfh institution h.is been long and cruelly felt. From far and near 
Hindus flock to the capital in search of health, fiom the sea 
breeze and the medical aid av.tilable, but there is no home to receive 
them. The same thing is true of Calcutta, though from difference of 
economic conditions in a less degree. Blessings on the man who htis 
supplied the deficiency in the Western city I Vaijivandas M.idhowdas 
has dedicated ibis charity to the memory of his lost son, calling it the 

“Ranenoddas Varjivandas Ayuya Bhowana.” 

» 

• • 

Bicarbonate of potash is s{\id to b® an inCallible cure for influenza. 
This recipe occurs in the address of the President of the Border 
Counties Branch of the British Medical Association. Mr. Crerar gave 
30 grains of the bicarbonate in a tcacupful of milk every two or three 
hours, and had not had a case in which the medicine did not kill the 
disease at the second dose. He had found the action of the heart 

sometimes weakened, but a simple remedy had sufficed to avert any 

danger in this quarter. Yet we do not understaml how it is that, al- 
though the addiess was delivered in July last, influenza has ever 
since been counting not a few victims in England. Are the people 
so stubborn that they prefer to perish under their time-honored lieat- 
ment to being saved by a new-fangled method ? 


Mr. a. C. Diilt, the Beng.ali Assi-slant Collector now in dttGrgc of the 
Madras District of Tinnevelly, has already made himself felt. He is 
not to be imposed upon by any indigenous plausibility or clerical pre- 
tensions. He hzas shaken the whole collectoraic into life and propriety. 
He was of course met by passive resistance, but his. judicious firmness 
has prevailed. 

• # 

The Lieutenant-Governor has very properly reappointed our good 
townsman Mr. J. E. D. Ezra-tho Hebrew millionaire who ha. so 
much stake in the city— a Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta. 
Messrs. O. T. Barrow and W. -K. Eddis replace on the same 
board Mr. A. Smith, C.S., and Surgeon-Major R. Cobb, resigned. 

But why have the claims of our Hindu millionaire Baboo Jadulal 
Mullick, a veteran in municipal work, been overlooked ? 
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We ieftrn that in his annnal report, | just made public, Commodore 
George Dewey, Chief of the UnitA States Bureau of Equipment, 
calls attention to the total solar eclipse to occur April 15, 1893, and 
"^Arecomi^ends that expeditions be sent|o Ceara, Brazil, and Bailiurst, 
Scifegambia, for the purpose of observation. 

' *** • 

Mr. F. J. Marsden again goes on leave for nine months from the 2Sth 
February next. Mr. A. P. Handley, who has established his claim 
to the post, will, during the period or until further orders, be the acting 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. 

There is in the Gazette a declaration under the Land Acquisition Act 
for 5 plots of land, measuring about 6 bigahs, for the Midnapore 
Central Jail Cholera Camp. Can the land so acquired be utilized for 
any other purpose? 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 

Our Own News. 

It will be remembered thdt in April last a Court of Inquiry was 
ordered at Manipur into all the circumstances of the evacuation of the 
Residency and the British retreat. Colonel Evans, Major Trevers, 
and Captain Birch formed the Court, which sat long and collected a 
mass of evidence, ail the surviving officers of the escorting Goorkhas 
contributing their valuable quota. 

Obvious considerations suggested this limitation of the investigation. 
For Colonel Skene, the Commandant of the escort, was detained in 
the Palace and perished there with the Chief Commissioner and the 
Political Agent. It were useless to criticise his military conduct or 
disposition of his men. In Colonel Skene’s absence, the command 
devolved on Captain Boileau who was senior to Captain Butcher. It 
was these two officers who wete on their trial. Tlie proceedings of the 
Court have nut been published, but the evidence recorded was forward- 
ed to the Commander-iii-Chief and the Government of India. Upon 
that evidence, the Viceroy in Council came to a very unfavourable 
view of these two officers’ conduct and recommended their removal 
/rom the service. And so their names have been eiased from the 
Army List. The blow has been tempered with mercy, however. 
These officers are not sent adrift on the world at a late period of 
life. Captain Boileau, who had served 20 years, has been granted an 
allowance of £200 per annum, hnd Captain Butcher, an officer of ten 
years’ service, has received jC^o a year. . 

Strange conviction and senieuces 1 To curse and bless in the same 
breath i To punish with one hand and to reward with the other ! For 
the grants to these officers are not mere compassionate pittances in- 
tended more for the support of blameless wives and children than for 
the culprits, they are substantial annuities. 


The Mian Sfitciaicr^s London correspondent notices the prize-distri- 
bution to the students of the Crystal Palace Engineering School. Sir^ 
Robert Rawlinson, who presided, reminded the large number of aspir- 
ants to the profession that they could not possibly all (ind room for its 
exeicise withm the narrow bounds of the British Isles. Many of them 
must naturally have to travel for employment out of Europe and of 
Christendom. He gave them a bit of wholesome advice as to their 
bearing in distant and alien regions 

, With regard to their conduct as men he commented upon the im- 
propriety of Engltsbmen calling dark-skinned people ’ niggers/ and 
expiessed the |iope that none of the students would ever, in India or 
elsewhere, treat natives of the countries to which they went, so as to 
cause them to lose their self-respect and to have feeiings of envy and 
hatred towards Engnainnen. (Cheers.)” 

Others besides young engineers from Great Britain and Ireland 
would do well to act up to the advice of the ** veteran mason and 
del vet .” Still we are bound to say that there has been a change for 
tiie better in India. **Njggering” the people, we believe, is now reck- 
oned a piece of ill breeding, not to say brutality, of which respect- 
able men are ashamed. The spirit, however, has not so decidedly 
changed at manners have improved. Many, we are afraid, give vent 
to their coarseness and vulgarity still under the plausible disguise 
of word* '‘nativo’* and VBafoo.'* Wa har* no objaction to 
tbo wftrd*. by tberofolvaa i. it li the ittf. mad# oftbatn that makai 


them good or bad. We have no sympathy with those of our country- 
men who are ashamed of calling themselves, or being called, natives 
or Baboos. But we certainly object to the conversion of the harmless 
words into terms of sd^use. Some Europeans, we regret to observe, 
seem from their manner of accentuating them to make naiive and 
Badoo synonyms of nigf^er. If they have the moderation to spare the 
people that last term of reproach, they are not ashamed to speak with 
undisguised scorn of “ those natives,” or “ pack of Baboos.” This is 
low and contemptible. 


Dr. W. W. Sheppard, Russian Imperial Staft, writes to the Indian 
yWa/j that “ the country of the Sheah Push and Lall Kafirs is 
declaimed under Russian protection, in fact Russian territory. British 
Officers will not be allowed to cross the frontier with an armed cor- 
poral's guard.” Where is it declared ? What is the authority for the 
doctor’s peremptory And who is this Doctor of the Russian 

Imperial Staff? He hails from somewhere in Calcutta and has been 
here these many years. What can be his possible business in Bengal 
so long ? We never heard of this doctor of the Czar’s Staff during the 
visit of the Cz.irewitch. Is he on the same mission as that of the 
Yaksha of Kalidasa’s Cloud Messenger” in the Hazaribagh hills? 
Anyhow, he must be an interesting charcter, and has, besides, 
for a representative of Russian interests, the advantage of a pronoun- 
cible name. His political instructions seem to be imperfect, though. 
There is no such thing as “ Sheah Push,” any more than ” Soonnee 
Bush.” 


It is said that between Great Britain and America, 4,00,000 copies of 
Robert Ehmere have been sold. After such almost unprecedented 
success, no author in these;days could expect to remain in peace and 
leisurely enjoy his or her triumph. Neither the great publishers nor 
the editors of the magazines would permit the lucky writer to rest 
on the laurels won. Pesteied with solicitations more or less impor- 
tunate, besieged with temptations from all sides, the now unfortunate 
child of fortune is, nolens volens^ put to harness to work again and try 
another chance. Tims, Mis. Humphry Ward has already another 
novel ready, “ Tlic History of David Grieve,” which will be issued 
siiiuiltaneously in London by Meesrs. Smith Eider, Sc Co. and in 
America by Messrs. Macmillan. 


In an article headed ” Prodigal Chiefs,” the Civfi and Military CatetU 
says : — 

We think th.it in the interests of more than one youthful ruler and 
more than one Native State m me Punjab, it is time for the question 
to be piiolicly asked How long is it allowable for the supreme power 
to close ifs eyes to Uie piorcss of rapid deterioration in the conduct 
of the Chief and rapid depletion of the treasuries of the State giving 
iq extravagance, idle pleasures and bad adviseis? ♦ ♦ We do n^t 
mean to imply that imnicdiaie disaster is impending in any Stiixe. 
Although money may have been puuimg out of the State ticasuries, 
moie than half of the hoard remains, and Government paper besides. 
Thcie is the off chance, too, that when the young Chiefs have sown 
llieir wild oais, iliey may settle clown. But, bearing in mind the 
liuubles that have befallen other States from time to lime, this is not 
a ctmtingcncy to be predicted with any Cfcrtainiy. Nor, even if it 
were, would there be any excuse for acquiescence in the present stale 
of things. It IS not only the weltaie of the Slates and Chiefs them- 
sclvcb which is ctmcerncd j but the progress of civili2.ition and the 
reputation of English education among the higher classes in India 
gcneially.” 

These observations apply with equal force to many of our Beng.il 
Zemindars. They are no doubt private citizens who eventually pay 
for their folly ^y having their estates heavily encumbered, or by 
being sold oUi^aitogether. But during the time that the process of 
destruction goes on, and for a considerable period after the com- 
pletion of their rum, nut only their dependants, but very often their 
rayyets also are rendered extremely miseiable. A Zemindar in a 
solvent condition can afford so to regulate the pressure of his dem.and 
as not to entail any hardship on his rayyetSc But one whose estate ' 
is already subject to a mortgage is obliged to put the screw on befoie 
the due date for payment of Government revenue, without any regard 
to the state of the rayyets at the time. Sometimes the rayyets .ire 
called upon to subscribe to a fund for payment of their Zemindar’s 
debts. In one well known case in which the Zemindar, by leading 
a life of dissipation in Calcutta, was sold out of his estate within 
a few years of his attaining majority, the rayyets were led to 
combine together for restoring him to possessipn, and for keeping out 
the purchaser by lawless acts. In their zeal for the eOete victim of 
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debauchery who was their landlord, the poor rustics set fire to the 
cuichery of the putchaser, sii)>jected his men to every kind of 
maltreatment, and for a lime successfully organised a little imperimn 
in imperio. What followed may easily be imagined. The criminal 
law was set in motion, and order was restored only when the leading 
men of the estate, including many innocent persons, were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. Such demonstrations of loyalty 
toward ancient Zemind.irs arc getting rare. But an instance of this kind 
suffices to show what power for good and evil the Zemindars possess. 
In the earlier Mahoyiedan times, and possibly in the times of the Hindu 
Kings also, the son of a Zemindar was never allowed to succeed to his 
estate unless he proved himself qualified for the responsibilities of the 
position. The Peimanent Settlement ' of Zeinindaris in Bengal has 
deprived Government of the power of questioning the right of a 
lawful heir to a Zemindar to inherit his estate. But, as observed by 
the Lahore ptp^r, the ruin of the ancient families, though caused 
by their own t.uilt, btings discredit on the British Raj. The intervention 
of the paramount Lower is certainly not desirable where it is not 
absolutely necessary. But the policy of non-interference may be pro- 
ductive of quite as much mischief as over interference. In the 
case of the Zemind.irs, many of them would be too glad if the Court 
of Wards be vested with jurisdiction to take them under its protec- 
tion in extreme cases. 


There may be more things in poor Bengal than what we, who arc 
natives of the soil, are aware of. In A Letter from Rome," the cor- 
respondent of the* Queen says : — 

“ I have lately become acquainted with a new and interesting figure 
in our Roman society, Piincess Tagore, daughter of the ex Mah.iraja of 
that province, who, I believe, abdicated i|| favour of his brother on 
embracing Chnsuanity. The piincipality of Tagore (which, by the 
way, is half as big as England) is in the piovince of Bengal, 
and the cousin of the young lady above named was one of the very 
few native princes presemted by Lord Lansdowne to the Duke of 
Clarence on his rather harried visit to Calcnlta, The Princess is 
travelling very quietly, and chooses, while in Europe, to be called 
simply Miss Tagore, She is peiiic in figure, but graceful, and of 
very pleasing appearance, her face being lit up with intelligence. Her 
English is perfect, and she speaks with tlie accent of one accustomed 
to converse with refined and cultivated persons. She is cnthnsiabtically 
loyal, and her face quite lit up when she spoke of the most gracious 
reception accorded to her by the Empress of India in tlie Jul>ilce year. 
She told me an interesting fact in connection with her leception at 
the British Embassy here by Lord and Lady Diifferin, A powetful 
Maharaja, the grand-uncle of * Miss Tagore ’ was one of the first 
native Princes to come to England and study the customs and 
language, in the days befoic India had her Empress, of course. 
During his stay he knew and greatly ad(nired and esteemed the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, and bad her portrait painted for himself. On 
her telling Lord Dufferin this, his Excellency was greatly interested 
in this incident referring to his gifted aunt, and desired to know by 
whom the portrait was painted." 

The identity of the lady who is the heroine of that story and who 
presumably supplied all its wondeiful materials, is unmistakable. She 
IS, to be sure, a cliip of the old block, though she has over-stepped 
the limns of prudence a little too much. A genealogy however 
apocryphal, may be made to pass as genuine. But it is not quite 
so safe to talk of a “Tagore principality” unknown to geogiaphy. 
This ambitious Tagorani (ThMkuraiii), however, would not be content 
with the honors of nominal royalty, but must claim n substantial 
dominion “ half as big as Englaiid.” A newspaper correspondent 
may be amiable enough not to deem it necessary to lest the veracity 
of a fair informant by referring to any map, gazetteer or history. Bnt 
there are such things, and “ Puncess Tagore " will do well not to 
ignore theif existence. She is quite welcome to jspeak of “the 
powerful .Maharaja who was her gr.ind uncle." The Tatter lived as h 
*' prince" in England, and, no doubt, among many of the good people 
there, passed as one. In Europe, he may safely be spoken of as a 
“ mighty Maharaja.” In mith, he lived and died an untitled Bengali 
gentleman, entitled to no other title than the then truly honourable 
one of Baboo. He was belter than almost any Raja or Maharaja. 


Science has given to man many things that were never dreamt of by 
any before they were invented. But the yearnings actually fell by man- 
kind from remote ages are yet very far from being completely satisfied. 
The craving for being able to fly in the air like birds, was presumably 
felt by man from the beginning of his existence. Long before the date 
of Rasselas, we have the Greek legend of Icartus which seems to point 
to an unsuccessful effi^rt to float in the air by means of mechanical 


wings. Our own ancient poet« describe aerial voyages in cars of 
indeflnite carrying capacity. Twy dealt in fictions, but the strain 
in which they sang clearly shews that the ideal was very prominently 
in their mind. Many and varie(| are the attempts which have been 
made in modern times to achieve the feat. They have all ended in 
failure. We are now told that Maxim, the inventor of the Maxim 
gun, h.as made very consider. able progress in constructing a machine for 
aerial navigation. It is further said, that Mr. E. F. Frost, J. P., of West 
Wralting Park, Cambridgeshire, has already finished the construc- 
tion of a flying machine on which he had been engaged for several 
years. We do not think it safe to take a hopeful view with regard 
to cither, until they are actually tried. Sir. James Douglas gives a 
good ocriificate to Mr. Maxim. But in such matters tlie proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. 

Since the conviction of the sentry Aroor Singh, the Sikh Bodyguard 
I aie under a b in in the Government House. Their number is not large. 
Of the 120 composing the Governor-General’s personal force, only 
10 aic Sikhs, and these are no longer put in charge of most trusted 
duty. ^ 


The nodding of Homer has passed into a proverb. The Sainrd'iy 
invented the phrase “ Silly Season *’ to indicate the easy journal- 
ism of the recess when the Times ceases to be an example of care and 
.iccuracy. The inventor itself is not above tripping, however. In a 
leading article in its issue of December 12, we read Now, as 
Loid Palmerston once said, there is nothing so delusive as facts, ex- 
cept figures." Our reading of the saying is, “there Is nothing" or 
“ nothing is so fallacious as facts, except figures." And was it Lord 
Palineiston that made that sentence? We have an idea that it was 
Lord Melbourne’s. Lord Palmerston was a most happy speaker, who»ie 
speech on the Don Pacifico case was pronounced to be the most 
effective piece of PaiTiamentaiy eloquence in the age of the Cannings 
and Brough, ams and Lymlhursis and Greys and Peels. BiiUt was 
Lord Melbourne who was the man of good things, the maker of 
epigrams. 


The Daify Graphic contradicts the announcement m.ade in a^i American 
paper that the Inman steamers were about to use liquid fuel. The 
Company may any lime iniioduce that combustion though, with, of 
course, the necessary modification of the engines. Tlie Indian Daily 
Aews reminds the public that the express trains, which run up to 65 
miles an hour, on the Great Eastern Railway, burn liquid fuel, and so 
do the Russian steamers in the Caspian. 


THE'prospecls of literature are not cheering. The poets, whether ia 
prose or metre, are being pushed to a corner. The scope for fancy or 
imagination is being circumscribed. One by one all our tropes are 
being vulgarised — the highest flights are turned to matters of bard 
reality. The most brilliant comparisons are losing their meaning. 

Even so it is time enough to mourn with the spirit of Robert Hall 
over his image of “liquid fire." “Distilled damnation" may still do 
for sometime till some mahatma of the Church patents bottles of 
odium iheoioj^icum. But liquid fire is already a matter of fact. 


The Local Government has at last sanctioned the application of ilie 
Bengal Pruviuefai R.iilway Company, “limited,” for the doiibiructioii 
of a Tramway between Taikeswar aud Mugra, in the district of 
Hooghly. This is Baboo Amirta Lai Roy of Hopds raiHVay. The 
railway — .a light one — or a steam tramway of 2 leet 6 inches guage 
is intended to start from the existing Tarkeswar station of the Tarkes- 
war Railway and to run along its own alignment to the Mugra Gunj, 
near the Mugra station of the East Indian Railway, a distance of 
10% miles. It will take in Tatkeswar, Gopinagar, "Dasghara, Bunpur, 
Dbanikali, Basua, Majinan, Bhastara (Gopalpur), Melkee, Dwarbasini, 
Mahanad, Kapastikree (Sultangacha) and Mugra. The total area of 
land required will not exceed 768 bigahs. The promoters are Messts. 
Pearymobun Mookerjee, of Uttarpara, Nundo Lall Gossami, of Seram- 
poie, Chandi Lai Sinha, of Calcutta, Ahmed Bux, of Dhanikhali, 
Annada Proaad Roy and Sirram Chandra Bose, of thaoa Dhaniakhali, 
and Amirta Lai Roy, of Calcutta^ They have bound tbemselvet to 
commence the construction of the Tramway within 3 months frotrv< 
ihe date of sanction and to complete it ;feady for opening and work- 
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ing for traffic with all necessary plant, ijuildings, stores, live-stock and 
rolling-stock within two years, that is i|th January 1894. The terms 
concluded between the District Board of Hooghly and the Promoters 

dVi \ t 

** 1/ That for the purpose of making the proposed line, the Promot- 
ers shall not ask the Board for free grant gf land. 

а. That no portion of the proposed* line shall be laid along any 
road under the control of the Board. 

3. That the Promoters shall see that the construction of the Tram- 
way is finished within a period of two years from the date of publica- 
tion in the Government Gazette of the order authorising them to pro- 
ceed with the works. 

4. That the Promoters shall take care, in the event of their con- 
structing the Tramway, to place the necessary level-crossings wherever 
the line crosses any of the roads belonging to the Rpard. 

5. That in the event of the Board wishing to purchase the Tram- 
way of its proprietors at the end of 21 years, under the provisions of 
section 41 of the Bengal Tramways Acr, 1883, the Promoters hind 
themselves to make it over at a price two-fifths in excess of the original 
outlay of capital. 

б. That the Promoters shall pay no rent to the Board for the 
crossings, and they shall not ask the Board to give them any guarantee 
of interest or other pecuniary aid.” 


The suppression of the Tuhbarrah in MoorsHfdabad was followed by 
a vengelul criminal prosecution. The Shiahs suspected in Moonshee 
Abdoor Rahim an active promoter of the Sunni movement against 
their revolting practice. They found it to their glory to see him 
brought to grief. Soon enough he was suspected of embezzlement 
and criminally prosecuted, convicted and sentenced to four years* 
rigorous imprisonment. The High Court, however, set him free. We 
give elsewhere the judgment which will shew how the law was distort- 
ed or set at naught to punish the Moonshee who had incurred the 
ire of the Shiah community of Muorshedabad. Both the Deputy 
Magistrate, Baboo Mohesh Chundei Sen, who tried the case, and the 
Deputy Collector, Baboo Bungshidhur Roy, under whose orders the 
Moonshee served, behaved in a way to call for particular notice of 
Government. The former was not ashamed to blast a man on a 
trumpery, charge unsupported by evidence. And what shall we say of 
the latter giving his own servant up to those who sought his blood 1 


The Duke of Clarence died at Sandringham on the 14th. His remains 
remained in jhe private church there till the 2oih, the day fixed for 
the funeral, when it was femoved to Windsor for deposit in the 
vaults of the Albert Chapel. Tlse Prince of Wales walked to the 
station behind the coffin, the Princess and her daughters. Prince 
George of Wales and Princess May driving. The service was held at 
St. George’s Chapel by the Bishop of Rochester. Foreign representa- 
tives and state officials were present. 

The day was observed as a general mourning throughout Great 
Britain and the British Colonies. Memorial services were also held 


in every capital on the Continent. 

The Government of India issued the following notifications : — 

“ Home Department. Calcutta, the i8ih January, 1892. 

In cniuinuation of the Notification issued on the receipt of the 
intelligence of the death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, the Governor-General in Council now directs as follows;^ 

The Flag at Fort William will continue to be hoisted half mast high 
until the evening of the 20th instant, which is the date fixed for the 
funeral. On that day 28 minute guns will be fired from the Fort : the 
last gun to be fired and the flag to be dropped as the sun sets. 

The Goveinnr-General in Council directs that all Officers under the 
G<»vcriimeiu of India at the Presidency shall be closed on the 20th 
instant. Local Governments and Administrations are requested to 
issue similar orders in regard to Public Offices within their respective 
jurisdictions.” 

Home Department, Calcutta, the 20th January 1892. 

In continuation of Home Department Notification published in tbe 
Gazette Extraordinary of the i8ih instant, the Governor-General in 
Co'uncil now ditects as follows : — 

it is expected that all persons will remain in mourning for three 
weeks from the date of the death of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence .'ind Avondale, or until February 5ih, that being the duration 
of the general mourning which has been proclaimed for Great Britain 
and Ireland. « 

Officers of Her Majesty’s Civil, Military and Marine Services will 
remain in mourning for six weeks, or until February 26th, that being 
the duration of the official mourning which bas been proclaimed for 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal declared the 2Qth as a public 
holiday : . 


“ Financial Department, Calcutta, the 8th January 1802. 
Inteliigente having been received that the funeral of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert Victor Christian Seward, eldest son of His Royal 
tfa« Princ, of Doko of Clftronco md AvoodRlOt EmJ , 
of AjWono, E.O., K.P., uujt, DobHnj, t«ln 


oO WodfiMdoy, tba aoU) 


the &itnttena^it&v^^ooy^ 




I declares that day to be a public holiday under section 25 of Act XXVI 
of f88r, entitled *The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881.” 

The Military Secretary to tbe Viceroy issued tbe following notifica- 
tion » 

“ Military Secretary’s Office. Calcutta, the i8th January, 1892. 

It is iiereby notified that a Funeral Service wiil be held at 10-30 A.M., 
At St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday, the 2oth instant— the date 
fixed for the funeral of His late Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale. 

Ail Civil and Military Officers and others are invited to attend. 

Full dress will be worn by Officers entitled to wear uniform. 

Gentlemen not entitled to wear uniform will appear in morning dress.” 

The public meeting to vote addresses of condolence to tbe Queen- 
Empress and the Prince and Princess of Wales came off on the i8lh, 
under the presidency of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It was a 
great success, boing attended by representatives of all races and 
sections of the population, among whom perfect unanimity of sentiment 
prevailed. We give a report of the proceedings elsewhere. The 
Funeral Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral was attended by the Viceroy 
and Lady Lansdownc. Tbe whole house of prayer was literally 
crammed with mourners. 

Meetings have been held in all parts not of Bengal only but of this 
vast Indian Empire, in cities and towns, in villages and hamlets, in 
camps and at wharfs, at all manner of places, and there has been a 
flood, not yet subsided, of resolutions and addresses and other tokens 
of sympathy and sorrow. 


X JiE/S & RA YYET. 

n Saturday^ January 2^, iBg 2 , 

K SANSKRIT INSTITUTE FOR BENGAL. 
The great influence, not to say power, which the 
Pundits or the Brahman Sanskritists of the country 
possess over its Hindu populatation is admitted. 
That they should use their authority for good is the 
wish of every well regulated heart. One of our 
morning contemporaries has of late been reading 
them little homilies for leading them to light. They 
are told that if they want to maintain their power in- 
tact, they must set their house in order, and that they 
are sure to be deserted by their followers, if they per- 
versely refuse to march with the times. The preach- 
ing is excellent, as it is, no doubt, inspired by Very 
laudable motives. But, with such knowledge of the 
world as our old friend of British Indian Street pos- 
sesses, can he expect it to be effective ? We fear that 
it may be worse than useless. The Pandits, who 
have been acting as leaders of men for thousands of 
years, may be pardoned if they presume that they 
understand their business better than their amateur 
advisers. They must be either more or less than 
ordinary men, if. instead of resenting, they submit like 
children to the corrections administered to them. 

The end which is sought to be attained is desir- 
able. But we feel grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
the means suggested or adopted to encompass it. 
Generally speaking, the Pundits . keep themselves 
aloof from politics ; but, after all that has come to 
pass in recent times, there can be no doubt that they 
may at times be duped, by the misrepresentations of 
the Vernacular Press and of demagogues, to lend the 
weight of their influence against the innocent policy 
or necessary proceedings of Government. To keep 
the political agitators under adequate check may not 
be practically feasible. But the Pundits may certainly 
be placed in a position to appreciate the intentions 
of Government better than some of them did last 
year. 

At the present time, the learning of the Pundits or 
the educational work done by them is not utilized or 
recognised by Government in any shape, A special 
title has been created for them ; but they never 
waa|ed it, and the status of those who have got it 
tttiijiibt bMn improved by it in tbe least. The title 
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has not been conferred on Pundit Kristna Nath Nya - 
panchanan, yet he is regarded by his countrymen as 
a abler scholar than any of those who have been 
favoured with it. What the Pundits want is not 
titles, but substantial encouragemfint. There was a 
time when the great Sanskritists of Nuddea refused to 
accept service under Government, and very inferior 
men had to be appointed as Court Pundits whose 
function then was to expound the Hindu Law. When 
Sir William Jones first tried to learn Sanskrit, he could 
not get a Brahman Sanskritist either for love or for 
money, and he had to be content with such light as 
he could get from a grammarian of the n^edical caste. 
With the march of times, the pride of the Brah- 
manical scholars has been so far rationalised that the 
Pundits of Nuddea are now having their sons edu- 
cated in English, and one of them has actually 
accepted service as a Professor in , the Government 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta. 

The report of the Education Commission appoint- 
ed by the Government of Lord Ripon, recommended 
the grant of small subsidies to the indigenous educa- 
tional institutions, and it is understood that, with a 
view to give effect to the wishes of Government in 
that respect. Sir Alfred Croft deputed Mahamahapa- 
dhaya Mahesh Chander Nyaratna last year to inspect 
the tales of Bengal, and to draw up a scheme for their 
encouragement. But, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
they will never, except under dire necessity, submit 
to be governed by the present head of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College or by any one who is not a 
leading Pundit of Nuddea, the chief seat of Sanskrit 
learning in Bengal. There are talcs in Bhatpara 
near Hooghly, in Bikrampore near Dacca and in 
other places within the province ; but they teach only 
local pupils, while the fame of Nuddea attracts 
scholars from the most distant parts of India — from 
Cashmere in the extreme North-West, from Mysore 
and Travancore in the South, and from Assam, Sylhet 
and Chittagong in the East. 

Instead of attempting to place the Nuddea Pundits 
under the Sanskrit College, the more rational course 
would be to place the Sanskrit College under the 
Nuddea Pundits. At the present time, the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College costs Government at least Rs. 2,000 
per month ; but, considering the amount of work 
done by it, it cannot be said that it secures any cor- 
responding advantage to Government or to the coun- 
try. It is at present practically one of the numerous 
schools in the town for preparing candidates for the 
University Examinations.' It has been in existence 
for nearly a century, but it can not claim among its 
alumni one single great name like that of Bhu- 
bun Mohan Bidyaratna or Krishna Nath Ny.ipan- 
chanan. The students who receive instruction in it, 
are chiefly boys who desire only to have the ordinary 
routine education, and the true votaries of Sanskrit 
literature, such as are to be found in the Nuddea 
tohSt never deem it worth while to resort to'it, in 
order to gratify their thirst for knowledge. 

Some of our contemporaries are for abolishing the 
Sanskrit College altogether. We are not for such a 
sweeping measure. Our idea is that its status may 
with advantage be changed to that of a Sanskrit 
Institute for teaching advanced pupils, f Qf p ro|ecuting 
anujjiarian researches, and for,edis)jag^n^jf^ 

It liM already?Tew good PunoTwon its subordinate 
staff, and if it be placed under a competent head, then 
it may one day prove to be a really useful institution, 
and also the means of keeping the PuodUs in ^.ealtlty. 
touch with Government. 


MISERIES OF MEN— NATURAL AND 
SELF-CREATED. 

There are in this world miseries enough which are 
more or less unavoidable. The hand of death spares 
none. The mightiest| monarch has to submit to it 
like the poorest of his subjects. The momentary 
sunshine in the life of any individual may at any 
time be converted by it into a gloom that nothing can 
dispel. That man is mortal, is not, however, his only 
grievance. There are other sources of misery which 
sometimes prove even worse than death. Despite the 
progress made in the healing art, ihost of the dis- 
eases, which flesh is heir to, are still practically in- 
curable. The majority of men are to this day ill- 
housed, ill-clad, and ill-.fed. Famines, inundations, 
cyclones, earthquakes and pestilences remind us 
very forcibly, every now and then, how powerless 
we are. These e^ls appear inseparable from the 
conditions which ^viron our life in this world. 
But as if not satisfied with the stock of inevitable 
woes, we create others by our own acts, and quite 
gratuitously aggravate our sufferings by self-inflicted 
tortures. We read in history of an English prelate 
who, though standing almost on a footing of equality 
with his sovereign in point of wealth and power, 
used to wear sackcloth, drink water rendered un- 
palatable by the mixture of unsavoury herbs, and 
have his back torn by flagellation voluntarily un- 
dergone. We read also of another divine who in 
order to obtain the honours of sainthood passed 
thirty years of his life on the top of a pillar in 

KaiH) wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet and snow. 

The cases of Thomas a Becket and St. Simeon, 
however, are not singular. In every age and in every 
country, there have been ecclesiastics of the same stamp 
who made both themselves and their followers miser- 
able. VVhen a man foregoes the comforts within his 
command from motives of policy, we need feel no 
more concerned about him than for the reckless 
speculator who risks all his fortune on a game of 
chance. The prizes of the priestly profession are 
not inconsiderable, and those who compete for them 
must be prepared for some sacrifices in the beginning. 

The cases which are most pitiable are those of 
persons who are incapable of thinking for themselves, % 
and are led by their advisers to increase their own 
wretchedness. Ambition without ability is danger- 
ous. The man who does not possess any capacity 
for doing real good, and yet is eager for power, is 
sure to be mischievous. The high oflicial who does 
not know how to exeVcise a healthy control over 
his department, generally insists upon the obser- 
vance of useless formalities, and the compilation 
of meaningless returns. Thp case with the religious 
teachers is the same. They practically pretend to 
omnipotence. They offer to make a poor man 
rich ; to cure any disease ; to bring rain'ffom the 
heavens in times of drought ; to give children 
to barren women ; to kill your enemies by incan- 
tations ; to soften the obdurate heart of your lady 
love by charms, to propitiate the star’s by poojas. 
All these by means of rites and observances, 
by therrtselves and by their clients. 'Jfo keep up 
a show of active exertion for fulfllii^' these pro- 
mises, they have to multiply cumbrbUs ceremonies. 
Where the event supports their clttms, they make 
the utmost capital out of . it, Bpt sometimes they 
must , fail, and in ordet. . to be provided .with a loop-, 
hole for retreat, they pr^cribe (tK^practicable austeri- 
ties for their followers^ Tbe^ are very D)[ten actujsi-^ 
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ly practised by them, and ultimately they become 
a part of their daily life. Tiius arise the practices 
v^ich, like hook-swinging, suttee, long fastings 
an^’^bldtions in cold winter Viornings, serve only to 
increase the misery of men instead of alleviating it. 
We once came across a Sanyas8 who subjected himself 
to the fearf^ul torture of never allowing himself any 
rest by being seated or by lying down. In his 
strange infatuation, he passed his days and nights 
in a standing posture, resting his hands on a pair of 
poles. The sores and swellings in his legs bore wit- 
ness to the fact,, that there was no hypocrisy in him, 
and that he actually practised the terrible vow which^ 
he professed to have taken. Sanyasis of this order' 
are happily rare. But there is no limit to the num- 
ber of those who might, by honest industry, live in 
comfort arid yet depend for their subsistence entirely 
on begging, for which they go about the streets bare- 
footed and barelegged in the midiip.y ,sun. 

Accustomed as we are to the existing order of 
things, it is hardly possible for us to form an adequate 
idea of the mischief that has been, and is still being, 
done to the world by the abuse of priestly power. 
The time may yet be far in the distance when artificial 
rain-making will be a fait accompli ; when meteoro- 
logical science will be sufficiently advanced to predict 
early enough the occurrence of cyclones ; and when an 
effectual cure for every form of disease will be dis- 
covered by the doctors. But surely there is no 
reason why men should patiently suffer from miseries 
which are due only to the moral tyranny of their 
priests. We are not now thinking of the masses 
who know no better ; we can only pity them. But 
surely we have a right to expect something bet- 
ter from those who have been taught better. If 
our vaunted education fails to secure even this 
amount of good, the sooner our schools and col- 
leges are abolished, the better. The intellec- 
tual culture which can not save a man from grovel- 
ling in the mire of debauchery in the name of 
so-called religious rites, is worse than useless. The 
Pandits themselves never encouraged the beastly 
sensuality of the Kowls, but ascribed the shasters 
which sanction Bacchanalianism to a trick on the 
part of the gods to bring about the destruction of 
tyrants. Nevertheless, the orthodoxy which has been 
making itself prominent in recent times, is for the 
whole hog, and would hold up to admiration the 
most debasing rites. The cloak of religion is in many 
cases adopted only to hide the shame which would 
. otherwise be inevitable. But, supposing that there 
is sincerity in any case, there cannot be a more 
pitiable spectacle than that of an educated man ruining 
himself by drinking and debauchery in the exercise of 
so-called religious belief. . 

A PAMPHLET ON CODIFICATION. 

Lately, wo happened to come across a little pamphlet 
which deserves to be better known than it seems to be at 
present. The author is the Veil known attorney of the 
Bengal High Court, Mr. H. H. Remfry, and the subject is 
“ The Codification and Improvement of Law in British India.” 
The writer has not dealt merely in platitudes, but^has taken 
a bird’s eye vicfw of the entire field of Indian Law. His 
■ grasp of the subject and his method of handling will appear 
from the following extracts ' 

To turn now to tbs sffect of marriage on the property of husband 
and wife, the Indian Succession Act provides .that 'no person is 
by marriage ; to aefluire any Interest in the property Of the person 
wbdtn be pr gbe iiiarrieB, or become Incapable of doing any jlct in 
respect to his or her owi property 'which he or she could have 
donei if nnmarjried’ (». 4»Act XoTiSdji), This drastic Jaw, whi^ 
pamo into IAm 4 on the lit jjanmtrf .tMb'hMoraUy made 


out of the relations of husband and wife in the cases of persons lo 
whom English haw had theretofore been applied. As regards property 
it abolished by implication the doctrine of unity of persons between 
husband and wife. Anoiher apparent variance from English law is 
that any thing a child' may have received fron an intestate in nis 
lifetime by way of advancement is not deducted from its share or 
brought into hotchpotch. Our Succession Act also wisely excludes 
the home rule, which enables an executor to pay any cicflitor, even 
himself, preferentially to another, by enacting that after the liquida- 
tion of funeral and administration charges, and three months wages 
due to domestic servants, labourers, or artisan^, all debts, however 
secured, shall be paid ratcably (Ibid. s. 282), By another Act no 
executor or administrator, save an Administrator-General, is jusiifiea 
ill charging any commission for administering any East India estate. 
Even where a legacy is bequeathed to a person named as an executor, 
he cannot obtain it unless he proves the will or otherwise manifests an 

intention to act as executor.” ^ 

“ By a clause in the before-cited Succession Act no one having a 
nephew or niece, or nearer relative, has power to bequeath any pro- 
perty to religious or charitable uses, unless the will has not only been 
executed a year before the testator’s death, but within six months from 
its execution deposited in an office indicated for that purpose. 

“All estates, both moveable and immoveable (European and native), 
devolve in the same channel, and on one description of representa- 
tive. namely, the executor or administrator, and thus we get i id of 
the useless distinction between the tr.ansfer or devoliiiion of re.Tliy 
and personalty which renders English and American systems of lavv 
so intricate. Executors, as persons supposed to have been selected 
bv the testator himself, have full and uncontrolled power to di.spose 
of not only the personal but also the real estates of iheir testaior.s. 
So have the administrators of Europeans ; the adrninistraiors of 
natives’ estates are in no way hampered as regards disposal of move- 
ables such as Government securities and shares or outstandings, but 
it has not been deemed desirable to invest them with disposing power 
over immoveable property save with the leave of the Court. Here 
in India no derivative executorship is recognised in connection with 
wills or codicils executed or grants obtained since the beginning 

of 1 866.” 

The summary that is given of the Law of Limitation is 
equally valuable. The author says with reference to the 
“ rogue’s lavv” : — 

“One year is allowed for actions of tort ; three years for actions 
on contracts, simple or otherwise (imregisrcred), including suits for 
rent. A customer need, therefore, only preserve receipted bills for 
three ye.ars instead as in England, for double that tune. 
documents, as also on foreign judgments, a 

viven. All suits for the recovery of immoveable , ^2 

recover money charged thereon, arc in time if institued within twelve 
years, and to redeem a mortgage of immoveable Z®?'* 

is allowed. It is noteworthy that the periods prescribed hy this Act 
suffice to extinguish all remedy by jw/ save, (n) in cases of trusts or 
fraud ; (^) where an acknowledgment has been obtained in writing re- 
Unising the claim as of right, before expiration of P/«c;'hed period ; 
or where the defendant has been for any part of the time absent 
from India. Lastly, decrees of the High Courts can be executed any 
time within twelve years ; but decrees of other 

years, unless kept alive by execution or notice through the Court 
Incidentally it may be remarked that a hard-and-fast rule pr«vmls by 
which all Courts in India are bound to take cognisance of limitation 
questions whether raised by defendant or not. 

The brochure under notice embodies only the substance of 
a lecture delivered by the author, and is necessarily 
too brief. But even its brevity has a value. It enables 
the reader to form a nucleus of ideas which may be expand- 
ed afterwards by studying the original codes. 


Jlltl). 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT FORT 
WILLI.AM IN liENGAL. 

The 9th December 1891. 

Criminal Jurisdiction. 

Present. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Norris, and the Hon’blc Mr. Justice 
Beverly, two of the Judges of the Court. 

In the matter of Abdoor Rahim ... ••• Petitioner. 


The Empress ••• ••• , 1 ‘ 

For the Petitioner, Messrs. Woodroffe, Jackson, and P. Mitur. 
Counsel, and with them Moulvi Mahomed Yousufl and Moulvi 
Syud Shamsul Hoda and Moulvi Scrajul Islam, Pleaders. 

For the Crown, Baboo Ram Charun Mittcr. , , , , 

Wc nre of opinion that this Rule should be made absolute. 
I think this is a case of sufficient importance to warrant my going 
somewhat into detail with regard to the facts. 

The prisoner, it appears, has been in the employ of the Collcct- 
onttcat Moorshedabad for a considerable number of years, and 
hM been trusted in that employment, m "PPe"' 
fbm time to time freth end more reeponsible duties have been cast 
hha— dutiei requirinj the powession oC ability and honesty ; 
he wee celled upon 'not long eince to furnish security to the 
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extent of t thousand rupees for a fresh duty imposed upon him, 
nameJy, the dhcribation of money. 

It appears that there was passing through hla hand, among other 
sums, a sum of 6 o rupees a month, which^jt was his duty to dis- 
tribute to certain pensioners. In August last he appears to have 
come down to Calcutta. The circumstances under which he came 
here, it is not necessary to enter into. In his absence the boxes j 
containing his books of account, were taken away from his office, j 
but when he returned to his office, he himself went to the Collector 
with the keys, opened the boxes and handed over all his accounts 
to the Collector, including a private memorandum book in which 
is shown the balance remaining in his hands of unexpended money. 
While he was here in Calcutta, he received intimation that he was 
required at Moorshedabad for the purpose of explaining something 
in his accounts. Immediately on the receipt of that communica- 
tion he left Calcutta to return to Moorshedabad, and at Azimgunge, 
on the way, he was arrested by a police Superintendent under a 
warrant and taken into custody. Thereupon, according to the 
prisoner’s own statement, and it is not contradicted, and I take 
it to be true, in the course of conversation, on the prisoner expressing 
surprise at being arrested when he was going back in obedience 
to the letter received by him, to render an explanation of his 
accounts, the Police Superintendent told him that probably he 
would be made Queen’s evidence. 

I pause here to observe, that if that statement is true, and I see 
no reason to think it untrue, it was a most improper observation for 
the Police to make. When a Police officer of whatever position, 
be he the Commissioner of this metropolis or any other officer, is 
armed with a warrant to arrest, his duty after arresting is to convey 
the criminal to the jail or to take him before a magistrate, without 
asking the prisoner any question, or discussing with him the nature 
of the offence with which he is charged. 

The prisoner was taken into custody and before any enquiry had 
been held or any trial, he was subjected to a long cross-examina- 
tion by the Deputy Magistrate. Under what provision of the Code 
the Deputy Magistrate did chat I am at a loss to understand. Sec- 
tion 342 of the Code provides — ‘‘For the purpose of enabling 
the accused to explain any circumstances appearing in the evi- 
dence against him, the Court may, at any stage of any enquiry or 
trial, without previously warning the accused, put such questions to 
him as the Court considers necessary.” At this time, as I have already 
pointed out, there was no enquiry and no trial. There existed' 
no circumstance for which there was any necessity for calling 
upon the accused person to explain. 

This examination seems to me to be absolufcly irregular and 
illegal and unauthorised ; and if under any provision of the law 
it could have been done it could only have been done for the pur- 
pose of enabling the accused person to explain circumstances 
given in evidence against him. It was never intended by the 
Legislature to put into the hands of a Deputy Magistrate an 
engine of oppression such as this to wring from a man who was 
not then upon his trial and who had simply been arrested — state- 
ments which might subsequently be used against him. 

This examination, my learned colleague points out to me, pur- 
ports to be made under Section 164 of the Code. That section 
say#: “Any Magistrate not being a Police officer may record 
any statement or confession made to him in the course of an in- 
vestigation under this chapter, or at any time afterwards before 
the commencement of the enquiry or trial.” 

As far as’I can see there was nothing which was being investigat- 
ed. The siatcmcnrs were not made “in the course of an investi- 
gation.” The section goes on : “ Such statements shall be recorded 
in such of the manners hereinafter prescribed for recording evidence I 
as is in his opinion best fitted for the circurnsjances of the case. 
Such confessions shall be recorded and signed in the manner pro- 
vided in section 364, and shall then be forwarded to the Magistrate 
by. whom the case is to be enquired into or tried. No Magistrate 
shall record any such confession unless, upon questioning the person 
making it, he has reason to believe that it was made voluntarily; and 
when he records any confession he shall make a memorandum at 
the foot of such record to the following effect, &c,” It docs not ap- 
pear that any such question was put to the accused person asking 
him, if his statement was voluntarily made. It seems to me, as I 
have said before, obviously, on the face of it, to have been extorted 
from him. The whole proceeding is irregular, tyrannical and over- 
bearing to the last possible degree. 

Hollcwajfs Ointment and Shortness of Breath, Coughs, and 

Colds.— Thousands of testimonials can be produced to prove the 
power possessed by these corrective remedies in cases of asthma, in- 
cipient consumption and all disorders of the chest and lungs. The 
Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the skin, 
is absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, where, in immediate 
contact with the whole mass of circulating blood, it neutralises or ex- 
pels those impuriries, which are the foundation of consumption, asth- 
ma, bronchitis, pneumonia, and similar complaints. On the appear- 
ance of the first consumptive symptoms the back and chest of jhe 
patient should be fomented with warm brine, dried with a coarse cloth, 
and Holloway’s Omtnient then well rubbed in. Its absorption will 
subdue advancing symptoms, and bt.ffle this formidable fue, 


In the course of that cross-fcamination the accused made certain 
statement as to the alleged defiricncy 'In his accounts. His atten- 
tion was particularly called to three sums of Rs. 5-8 in the months 
of April, May, and June of t|iis year, and he substanthlJy said, 
“ These accounts arc in my hand-writing. It is quite true that the 
totals do not tally with the items, that the totals are three 5 rupees 
8 annas in excess of whac th^' should be.” He was then asked, 
having regard to the items written down in the account, how do 
you explain chat? He said, “I explain it in this way. I was 
directed by Baboo Bungshi Dhur Roy, Deputy Collector, under 
whose directions I acted and whose instructions I had to follow 
in regard to the payments I made of this sum of 60 Rs. per 
month, to make the payment of 3 rupees 8 annas to a man named 
Kurban Ali to be paid over to tlic wife of Mirza Ali Hosscin.” To 
a further question by the Deputy Magisttijje “ Why was not the 
name entered,” he says “ That there is a sUnding rule which has 
been in existence a very long time, that no payment out of this 
charitable fund was to be made of more than two Rupees. It was 
therefore a breach of the rule to make the payment of Rs. 3-8, 
and so that it might not appear that the rule was broken, this pay- 
ment was not put in, but the total was, as it were, falsified in this 
way.” 

Subsequently, he is brought up for trial before the Deputy Magis- 
trate, and Bungshi Dhiu^aboo, the Deputy Collector, is in fact 
the only witness against him excepting his own statement and his 
own books. The only oral testimony given against him substantially 
is that of Bungshi Dhur Baboo ; and, Bungshi Dhur*s statement 
substantially amounts only to this “ The statements made by 
the prisoner, when you examined and cross-examined him, are 
untrue. It is not true that I ever directed him to make these pay- 
ments. This statement is false.” 

Upon this, the Deputy Magistrate has believed the Deputy 
Collector and disbelieved the prisoner, and convicted and sentenced 
him to four years* rigorous imprisonment, and the conviction and 
sentence has been upheld on appeal by the Sessions Judge. We 
think that the circumstances under which this statement was elicited 
from the prisoner were utterly irregular, and that the statement 
ought not to have been used as evidence against him. We are 
further of opinion that the prosecution ought— when the accused 
vouched both the man, who took this money Rs. 3-8, and the 
woman, to whom it is said to have been paid, month by moxth, in 
obedience to the order of the Deputy Collector — to have called 
those persons, the woman to prove or disprove the statement that 
she had received the Rs. 3-8. and the man who acted as a conduit- 
pipe for the conveyance of the money to prove or disprove that he 
received that amount from the prisoner for payment to tiro woman. 

It is impossible to believe that the prisoner has not Keen seriously 
prejudiced by the admission of his statement, and there has been 
an error in law in placing the onus on the prisoner to produce the 
two witnesses to whom I have just referred. Therefore upon 
that ground we think that we cannot uphold the conviction. 

As regards the sentence passed, assuming that the conviction is 
correct, the sentence is altogether disproportionate to the magnitude 
of the offence, and in thus characterizing it I use very moderate 
and mild language. 

The rule must be made absolute and the conviction and sentence 
set aside. 

(Sd.) John F. Norris, 

(Sd.) H. Beverly. 

The 9th December 1891. 


THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN CALCUTTA. 

At 4 ?. w. yesterday (Monday, January 18) a very largely 
attended and representative meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
was held at the Town Hall for the purpose of voting addrcssca 
of condolence to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India and 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
their recent bereavement. Among those present were tisr^follow- 
ing Sir Charles Elliott, Sir Comer Pcthcram, the Hon, Justices 
Pigot, Prinsep and Maepherson, Sir H. L. Harrison, the Hon. G. 
H. P. Evans, the Hon. Sir John Ware Edgar, the Hon. Mr. Wood- 
burn, the Hon. Lieutenant-General Pemberton, the Hon. Mr 
Bliss, the Hon. Sir Charles Paul, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Cooch Bchar, Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, the Miharaja of Dur- 
bhunga; the Maharaja of Bettiah, Maharaja Durga Churn Law, the 
Hon. Nawab Bahadur Khwajah Ahsunullah, Prince jehan Kadir, 
Nawab Mir Mohamed Ali, the Hon. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Mr. J. 
Lambert, the Hon, Sir A. Croft, Dr. Simpson, Captain E. W. 
Pctlcy, Mr. H. Lee, the Rev. Father Lafont, Mr. J.. G. Womack, 
Mr. J. Kimbcr, Mr. C. J. Johnston, Mr. C. H. Tawncy, Colonel 
Pritchard, Mr. R. Steel, Mr. G. L. Garth, Mr. A. H. Wallis, 
the Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, Babus Joy Gobind Law, Sew buz 
Bogla, O. C. Dutt, and S. N* Bitinerji. 

The SherifiT, the Hon. Mr. J. L. Mackay, said.— Your Honor, Your 
^ffighneiiei an4 Gentlemen,— The untimely death of Hii Royal 
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Highness the Duke of Clarence, undeif circumstances probably un- 
equalled for pathetic sadness, is the readon for calling together the 
cit^yis of Calcutta to*day. I beg to declare the meeting opened. 

Ma^^nraja ^ Sir Narendra Krishna, C. I. in proposing 
Hi* Honor the Lieutenant-Governor fo take the chair, said ; — 
jVIr. Sheriff, Your Honor and Gentlemen, — With feelings of 
boundless and unutterable grief wc havtfl met here this afternoon 
to pay our tribute of respect to the memory of His Royal Highness , 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, the eldest grandson of our 
revered yuccn-Emprcss, who died in London on the 14th instant 
from influenza. After receiving an education befitting his exalted 
position, he was enrolled as a cadet in the English Navy, and 
travcll^^d over the greater portion of the world by ships cf war in 
order to gain that' experience which would be of use in ruling 
wisely over the Empir^at a future date. His amiable disposition 
allowed him to cultivate the acquaintance of the people during his 
visit to India a couple of years ago, and the good opinion which he 
then fofnicd of his future Indian subjects was communicated by 
(lim to his august grandmother, and they would have much profited 
by his favourable impression of them had not cruel death snatched 
him away in the prime of life from the world. His untimely end 
is deeply and universally mourned by the people, and must have 
plunged his Royal parents and the pious ^^cn of England in an 
intense grief which no wordly sympathy^n allay. And on this 
most melancholy and painful event we can only ofler them our 
humble, respectful and heartfelt condolence. May Almighty God 
in His hidden way give solace jto their burning hearts. 1 now beg 
to propose that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor take the chair. 

Nawab Abdoul Luteef Bahadur, C. 1. E., in seconding the 
motion of Maharaja Narendra Krishna, said : — I have great pleasure 
in seconding the proposal of my noble friend the Maharaja Bahadur, 
and in doir»g so, I do not wish to speak more than one word. I’hc 
heart-rending calamity which has overtaken the Royal Family of 
England is at this moment the topic of mournful conversation 
throughout the whole civilized world. If there is anything which 
can to any extent soften the keenness of the sorrow of Her Imperi- 
al Majesty and of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and last, not least, of the Princess May of 'Feck, it is the 
genuine and sincere sympathy in their distress which this sad event 
has evoked in tlic hearts of all who have heard of it. The people 
of India yaicid to no British subjects in their loyalty to tlie throne, 
and speaking for the great community whom I have the honour to 
represent, I can say that the Mahomedans of this country have 
been deeply moved by the cruel blow received by the Royal Family, 
and they heartily pray to God that He may grant Her Majesty as 
well a* ber- ton and daughtcr-in-law consolation and suflicient 
strength to bear this heavy affliction. 

Sir Charles Elliott, on taking the chair, said The presence of 
80 large and influential a company as I see assembled here this after- 
noon is a suflicient proof that you, Mr. Shcrifl*, were justified in 
summoning tliis meeting, and that there can be no dispute that one 
common feeling of grief and sympathy animates all classes in Cal- 
cutta, all ranks in society, all religions and all races who arc repre- 
sented here. And not only is Calcutta represented, but we ktiow that 
all classes and all races in this province of which Calcutta is the focus 
and capital arc sharing in the same thought and the same feelings. 

I have received numerous letters, telegraphic messages from impor- 
tant personages and representative bodies in different parts of Ben- 
gal, desirous of expressing their adherence and associating them- 
selves with us on this occasion. 1 will not detain you by reading 
any of these communications. The views of these arc couched 
in very graceful and tender phrases and I will oiily mention the 
names of the senders, liicy arc from the Lord Bir^hop of Cal- 
cjLitta, the Calcutta Naval Volunteers (by letter), the Bchar Light 
Horse, the Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles, the Assam Valley 
Mounted Rifles, the Central Bengal Light Horse, the Bchar Plan- 
ters’ Association, the Assam Branch, Indian 'I’ea Association, the 
Patna Municipality, the Patna District Board, Khodabux Khan of 
Patna, Members of the Anjunian Patna, and Khawajah Abdul Alif, 
of Dacca, the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, the Maharaja of 
Hutwah and several zemindars of Azimganj. The Sheriff also in- 
forms me that he has received about fifty similar messages. 

1 have no doubt that had time allowed and had ilic news of our 
meeting been more widely spread, the number of these messages 
would liave been greatly multiplied. Indeed, there was little need 
of such messages as these to assure us of the existence of these 
feelings ; for it is difficult to. conceive any event short of the loss 

of our beloved Queen herself which would be more certain lo cause 
widespread sorrow or to excite the most general syn.pathy. The death 
of a young Prince who if he had lived would in all human proba- 
bility have been our Sovereign, whose character was blameless and 
attractive, and who was standing on the threshold of a life which 
bad^ fair to be Honourable and useful, is an event which is suffi- 
ciently pathetic in itself, but it is doubly so when it occurs at a time 
when his engagem^ht to a charming English Princess had just been 
announced, and all hearts were touched with pleasure at the 
thought, of Wi tbhtracting a' Happy marriage. The fact that he so 
lately paid a. yisic to ui sfi that it is only two years ago that 


we were busy in a preparation to welcome him and do ,him honour, 
and that while here he endeared himself so much to all who met 
him by his simple and courteous demeanour gives a personal poig- 
nanev to the keenness ,of our grief at hearing that he has been 
suddenly cut off. A fortnight ago and wc were all ready to say of 
liim in the words of Virgil • • . * 

• * * “ And now in a few 

brief days the hope and the joy of the nation h.ts been dashed to 
the ground, and wc arc left to muse upon the vanity of ('.irthly 
wishes and to wonder at the inscrutable ways of Providence, which 
orders all for the best in a manner no man can understand. Wc 
know that in the ease of private bereavements it is very rarely 
that any spoken words can bring comfort, but tlut some consolation 
is given to the sufferers by feeling that they arc not alone in 
their sorrow. This is all that we can hope to effect by offering our 
heartfelt condolence to-day. We arc met here in unison with 
countless mourners in all parts of the British Empire, not with 
English speaking mourners only, but with those who use the 130 
languages of India, and the innumerable tongues of our fclhnv- 
subjecis in all quarters of the globe to express our grief at the di^- 
astcr which has befallen the nation, and our deep and rcspcctrul 
sympathy with those near relatives whom so terrible a bereavement 
has overtaken. I’hc only other thing wc can do for them is to pi ay 
that the Almighty Father may in His tender love low.irds mankind 
shed comfort and bhlm into the stricken hearts of the .‘sorrowing 
parents, and of the young Princess vvlio was almost his wife. An«l 
now, gentlemen, with these brief prefatory words I will ask Sir 
Jotendro Mohan Tagore to move the first Resolution. 

Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore said : — Your Hoi]r)r, 
Maharajas, Rajas, and Gentlemen,— On a melancholy occasion like 
the present, silence is perhaps the best expression of an overpowered 
heart. 1 >vill not therefore attempt even to say how deeply grieved 
wc all feel for the sad bereavement with which our beloved Sover- 
eign the Queen- Empress and the Royal Family have been afflicted. 
To us, Hmdus, a calamity in the family of our Sf>vcrcign is alnxist 
a personal calamity, and in the present ease the late visit of Prince 
Albert Victor to our country has doubly emphasised this feeling in 
us ; but what makes our grief still more bitter is the sad thought 
that death has laid his unrelenting hand on him in the prime of 
life, when he was about to lead to the altar the bride of his own 
heart. For my humble self, personally, 1 will cherish to the last of 
my days a vivid and grateful memory of the kind and condescend- 
ing treatment which His Royal Highness was graciously pleased to 
accord to me when I had the honour of serving on the Reception 
Committee during his late visit. 

There is, I believe, scarcely anything on this earth which can 
bring consolation to a stricken heart on such a mournful occasion, 
but it is said that sorrow shared is sorrow soothed, and it. behoves 
US therefore that wc should at such a lime approach the Throne in 
all humility and respectfully offer our sincere and loyal condolence 
and sympathy, and shew that millions of Her Majesty’s Indi-m 
subjects fully share in Her grief and deeply mourn the loss of His 
Royal Highness the Prince with a heavy heart. 

With these words I beg to move the following resolution 

That the citizens of Calcutta and the inhabitants of the Province 
of Bengal have heard with profound sorrow of the early an5 
lamented death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, Heir Presumptive to the Iflironc, and desire to humbly 
approach Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India, 
and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales with an expression of 
the most heartfelt sympathy and loyal condolence, for the grief 
which this melancholy event has caused the Royal Family. 

Sir Comer Petheram, in seconding the resolution, said : — Your 
Honor, Your Highnesses and Gentlemen, — The resolution, which 
has just been read to you by Sir Jotendra Mohun Tagore, is one 
which recommends itself to all of us, and I am sure it requires very 
few words of mine. I don’t think that this is an occasion upon 
which many words ought to be used by anyone. It is clear, I think, 
from this large meeting and from the various telegrams and leliers 
which have been received by His Honor ami by the Sheriff that 
the people of this country do feel very widely the sympathy for our 
beloved Queen and other meniboib of the Royal Family on whom 
this blow has fallen. With these very few words I will content my*- 
self with seconding this resolution. 

Maharaja Durga Churn Law, in supporting the resolution, said - 
Wc have all assembled here to-day to publicly deplore the sad 
loss wc have sustained by the untimely death of the heir presump- 
tive to the throne. It was only, it seems to me, the other day that 
His Royal Highness was among us, and we did all we could to 
honour «nd please him, not knowing that his end was to occur so 
soon. Gentlemen, such is life, and it is impossible to calculate 
upon the future. So much has been said expressing our deep sor- 
row at the distressing event that I can find nothing more to add. 

I have therefore no wish to take up your time by recapitulating 
what you have already heard. I will conclude by saying that I 
consider it is our duty to approach the Royal Family with an cx- 
pressiou of our grief and loyalty and profound sympathy in their 
ievere afRictiqn. 
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His Honour the President said, — We can respond in no other way 
than by general silence as approving and accepting the resolution. 

The Maharaja of Darbhunga moved the second resolution, which 
runs as follows 

That this meeting accepts and adopts tRc humble address to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, which has just been 
read, as an expression of the feelings which pervade all ranks and 
all classes at the sorrow which has fallen upon our beloved Sovereign. 

The Hon. Mr. Mackay in seconding it said, that it was unneces- 
sary to add anything. His Excellency the Viceroy would be asked 
to be pleased to lay the letter before the Throne as sympathetic and 
respectful expressions of loyal condolence on their part. 

His Honor the President said, — I will assume Aat the second 
resolution has been accepted by this meeting. 

The Maharaja of Bettiah proposed the next resolution which ran 
as follows : — 

That this meeting having heard read the address to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, accepts and adopts the same as 
expressing the respectful and afTectionatc sympathy felt by all 
ranks and classes with His Royal Highness and the Princess of 
Wales at the bereavement they have so suddenly sustained. 

He said, — Your Honor, Maharajas and Gentlemen, — In propos- 
ing the above resolution for your acceptance I may be permitted 
to bring to your recollection the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence to Calcutta about a couple of years ago. 
Many of you may recollect the amiable and agreeable manners 
which the late Prince possessed and the favourable impression 
made in the minds of the people of the country. It is very much 
to be regretted that the life of the Prince who was destined to be 
some day the reigning monarch of the vast territories possessed 
by British Crown should be so suddenly cut short, and all our 
hopes doomed to "disappointment. In moving this resolution I 
only ask you to give your approval to it. 

The Nawab Bahadur Khwajah Ahsunulla seconded the resolution 
with a few well chosen words. 

His Honor the President said. — I make no doubt you will all 
agree in passing this resolution. 

Mr. H. Lee moved the next resolution as follows : — That 
this meeting authorises a Committee, to consist of the following 
noblemen and gentlemen, to sign the addresses which have now 
been accepted and adopted on behalf of the inhabitants of the 
province and of this city, and to submit them in due course and 
through the usual channels : — The Chairman of this meeting. His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, FTis Highness the 
Nawab Bahadur of Moorshedabad, Amecr-uI-Umra, G. C. I. E., 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kuch Bchar, G. C. I. E., His 
Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Bettiah, K. C. I. E., His 
Highness the Maharaj.i Bahadur of Durbhunga, K. C. I. E., 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Jotindro Mohan Tagore, K. C. S. I., the 
Hon. the Raja of Bhinga, Prince Furrokh Shall, Nawab Bahailur 
Sir Khwajah Abdul Ghani, K. C. S. 1., Nawab Bahadur Khwajah 
Ahsunullah, C. I. E., the Hon. the Chief Justice, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta, the Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan 
of India, His Grace the .Archbishop of Calcutta, the Rev. A. Fer- 
ricr. Senior Chaplain of the Kirk of Scotland, the General 
Commanding the Presidency Division, the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipal Corporation of Calcutta, the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman of the Commissioners for making Iraprovc- 
mcius in the port of Calcutta, the President and Vice-President 
of the Bengal Chambcp of Commerce, the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the British Indian Association, the Director of Public 
Instruction, the President and Vice-Presidents of the National 
Mahornedan Association, fhc President and Vice-Presidents of the 
European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association, the Hon. the 
Advocate-General, Mr. A. St. John Carruthers, President of the 
Attorneys* Association, Babu Hem Ch under Banerjee, President 
of the Vakils* Association, the President and V^iee-Presidents of 
the Mahornedan Literary Society, the Master and Vice-Chairman of 
the Calcutta Trades Association, the President and Vice-Presidents 
of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, the President and 
Vice-Presidents of the Indian Association, the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Bengal N-ational Chamber of Commerce, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, C. J. E., Prin- 
cipal of the Sanskrit College, the Deputy Surgeon-General of 
Bengal, the Commissioner of Police, the Commandant of the 
Presidency Battalion of Volunteers, the Hon. H. J. S. Cotton, 
the Hon. G. H. P. Evans, Mr. R. Steel, Mr. S. E. J. Clarke, 
Rai Bahadur Rajeoomar Sarvabhikari. Nawab Bahadur Ahdool 
Luteef ; the following Representatives of the press; — Mr. J. O* B. 
Saunders, Mr. A. Macdonald, Mr. James Wilson, Mr. Paul 
Knight, Babu Narendro Nath Sen, Babu Motilal Ghosc. Consuh- 
Gcncral and Consuls : — Mr. John A. Ralli, Mr. E. E. Pctrocochino. 
Representatives of the Armenian community : — Mr. A. A. Apear, 
Mr. A. G. Apear. Representatives of the Jewish community : — 
Mr. J. E. D. Ezra, Mr. E. S. Gubboy. Representatives of the 
Pars! Community; — Mr. P. E. Guzdar, Mr. H. M. Rustomjec. 
Rpresentatives of the Jain and Marwari community : — Babu 
Shew Buk^h Bagla, Rai Budri Daas Bahadur* Representative! of 




the Brahmo community'll — Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, 
Bhai Protap Chundcr Mozc^mdar, The Sheriff of Calcutta. 

He said : It was anticipated that this meeting which we, the 
citizens of Calcutta, have caused to be convened to enable ui to 
give expression to our sent^ents of loyal and heartfelt condolence 
with Her Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India and the 
Members of her Royal |^?amily, would be as numerously attended 
as the event has verified. It was therefore decided by the Com- 
mittee which drafted the memorials that you have adopted that I 
should ask the various sections of our .community to sign, as it 
were, by proxy. 

Mr. Womack seconded this resolution. 

His Honor the President said: 1 trust that this resolution will 
meet with your acceptance. 

Prince Jehan Kadir Mirza Bahadur said, — I rise to propose a 
cordial vote of thanks to His Honor toPLieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal for presiding as Chairman on this occasion, and it will 
require no words from me to recommend it to your favour, I 
sympathize sincerely with the objects of the meeting, — a sympathy 
in which the Mahomedans of Bengal join. 

Nawab Meer Mahomed Ally seconded the resolution. 

His Honor the President said, — I have to thank you for the 
courtesy which has been done me, and 1 have only to ask you to 
return thanks to thcjl^erifl* for the trouble he has taken in arrang- 
ing for this meeting, which has enabled us to have an opportunity 
of expressing the sentiments which arc so widely spread as those 
to which utterance has been given to-day. 

The Hon. Mr. Mackay 6aid.---l thank you very much.— The 
meeting then dissolved. 

The Letters of Condolence. 

The following were the letters of condolence that were 
adopted 

“To her Most Gracious Majesty, Victoria by the Grace of 
God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Empress of India. 

The humble and loyal address of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
ill meeting assembled. 

“May it please your Majesty; — We crave leave to approach 
you aVthis time in the hope that under Providence a manifesta- 
tion of the loyalty and affection of your subjects may in some 
degree tend to mitigate the grief in which you have,, within the 
past few days, been plunged by the loss of your beloved grandson, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 

“ Hib Royal Highness* recent visit to India gave us an opportuni- 
ty of observing the qualities which endeared him to those with 
whom he came in contact, and inspired us with the brightest hopca 
in regard to his future. 

“Speaking not only for ourselves, the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of India, but for the people of the great Province of Bengal, 
our borrow *ai the untimely death of the Prince is greater when we 
remember that he was cut down just as he was about to form tie! 
which, while, they would have secured his owp happiness, would 
have further endeared him to your Majesty’s subjects. 

“ We feel, your Majesty, how jvords must fail to heal a wound 
such as that which your loving subjects now deplore, but we hope 
that the fresh proofs of the affectionate and loyal sympathy for 
your royal person and your throne, which will be evoked by the 
sorrow that has now arisen, may strengthen and help you to bear the 
overwhelming affliction. 

“ With prayers that He with whom alone is true consolation 
may comfort and sustain you, — We are, with respectful sympathy, 
your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects.” 

To His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 

“The humble address of the inhabitants of Calcutta in meeting 
assembled. 

“ May it please your Royal Highness ; — It is with the deepest 
sorrow that we have heard of the sudden and crushing blow which 
has fallen upon your Royal Highness and your beloved Consort, 
and we desire to give expression to the respectful and earnest 
sympathy which pervades the people of this city and this Province. 

“Sixteen years ago we had the honour of rcccivin^our Royal 
Highness in Calcutta, and the recollection of your gracious pre- 
sence is still fresh in the memory of many, and but two g^t 
years have passed since we had the privilege of welcoming your 
beloved son, who is now no more. 

“ A few weeks ago we rejoiced to learn that His Royal Highness 
was about to form ties, which, while ensuring personal happiness 
for himself, would have given unbounded satisfaction to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and now we mourn his loss and the destruction 
of all those bright hopes for the future. 

“ We trust that the knowledge of the manner in which your 
grief is shared by millions of hearts throughout the Empire may, 
in some measure, help to console you in the affliction which has 
fallen upon your, Royal House, and we pray that consolation from 
above may come to you and to Her Royal Highn^ the Princess of 
Wales in this dark hour of your trial 

“We are, with respectful sympathy, Your Royal Highnaii, your 
most humble and obedient servants.*^ 
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rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found l h e benefiis 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and ail Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will be 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u nt a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sy.s- 
lem, rcstoie the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, ItEECIIAM’.S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale if any 
Patent Medidne in 
the World. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONi 

Applications under Section 21 of Act II. B.C. 
of 1888 for addition to the list of names of 
persons qualified as voters under clauses (<i) 
and (^)jof Section 8 of the Act and for addition 
to or substitution of names in tHe preliminary 
List of Voters under clauses {d) W and {d) 
of Section 8 issued under Section 20 of the 
Act as well as for allotment of more votes 
than are alloted in the List or for transfer of 
voles, will be received in this office up to the 
29th instant. 

Applications made under (a) (b) (c) 

and should be acrompa#ied by duly paid 
rate bilL for the 3rd quarter 1891-92. 

H. Lee, 

Chairman of the Corporation. 

Municipal Office, 

Calcutta, the 151!) January 1892. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 

The public are hereby informed that any 
person who considers that any name in the List 
of Voters prepared under secti<>n 20 of Act. II 
B.C. of 1888, ought to be omitted or that the 
votes alhued to any peison ought to be reduc- 
ed, should under the 6th clause of section 2 1 
of the Act apply to this office to have such 
name omitted or the number of votes reduced 
as the case may be. ' 

All such applications will be received up to | 
the 29tli instant. 

John Cowie, 

Secretary to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office, 

Calcutta, the iSth January 1892. 

ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Alipore, the 20ih January 1892. 

Sealed tender* are invited for the supply of 
miscellaneoua stmes and materials including 
hu' 01s, liaversacks, canv.as, sewing cotton, 
fl.innel, gaiters, pith-hats, puHces, thread, 
cloih blue local, khaki drill, webbing drnb, &c., 
&c., &c., more or less as may be required, for 
the year 1892-93. 

2. Tenders will only be received on the 
printed forms which are obtainable at this 
office. Blanks in the printed form must be 
filled up correctly. 

3. Each lender must be accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Treasury 
deposit receipt in the name of the Superinnend- 
ent for Rupees one hnndie.tl as earnest- money. 
Cash or notes will not be accepted in lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, any tender may be accepted in whole 
or in part. 

5. Any person whose tender may he accepted, 
will be rcquiieil to furnish security in rash, 
Government Lo.an paper, Savings Bank 
deposits, or approved Bank deposit receipts, for 
the due fulfilment of his contract within one 
week from the date of .acceptance of his tender, 
in default of which his eamesi-inoney will be 
foi felted. The secuiity will be calculated at 
10 per cent, on the coiuiacl. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at iioon on Monday the 15th Febiiiary 1892 in 
the piescnce of such persons as may desire to 
attend. 

W. H. M.ackesy, Colonel, 
Super in tendent. Army Chthing, 


Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P, Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 
at the office of Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Aonai a copy» besides postage. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 18S2.) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are : — (i) the erection and establi.shment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of enmfint, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the enconragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the .ige 
orday ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. I each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhn Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal K1ishnakam.1l 
Bhatlacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumir 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M..\., 
B.L,, late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support fiom 
the most eminent personages in the land. Tlie 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja jotiiulro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narcndra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra,^ 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hoii’ble Dr. Rasbbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra N.ilh Hose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Bebari Mallik, of Pnsta, 

Babu Cbandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindia Nath Cbaudburi, of the Munsi 
family, T.iki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Tr.ailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, H:gh 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Cbandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Snb-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Balm Jiclu Lai Mallik, of Pathuri:ighat», 
Z»»miiKUr, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratal! Sarkar, (m.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray B.inkim Chandra Cliatteiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet an.! 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Patburiaghata, 

R.iy Kanai Lai I)e Bahadur, C.I.K., &:r., 

Babu Kisoii Lai Goswami, M.A., li I.., Zemindar, 
Siir.impur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ B.inbehan Kapur, ILirdwan, 

Babu Saiy.i Kinkar Sen, It. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan, 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bah.vlur, Chairman, 
Bind wan Municipality, 

Babu Umachaian Haneiji, M A., Princ.pal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Di. Jagat Bamlhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
B u r d w a n M u n i c i p al i t y , 

Babu Satkari Baneiji, Member, Burdwan R.«j 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-judge, 
lUirdw.m, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Biiidwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhaitacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrite, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Miikerji, l‘leader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakm Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

SiC., &'c., «S:c. 

Nori^. 

Wanted .active and pu|hing Agent.s every- 
wbeie for the above Comp.iiiy. Cash secuiity 
icquired Rs. 250, (each). 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

A// our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years 

FKIOB RS. e-8. • 



A strong; accurate Keyless open-fac^ Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second ha'n^,* 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible, 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. ' Of all Patterns ... ... i 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 0 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &e. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept, 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations* 

P. K. MOITRA, 

^ Late Manager, Waierbury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari-sireet, Calcutta 
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' THE 

Bengal Provincial Railway Go,, Ld. 

/fas been accorded Government Sanction 
to construct 

THE TARKESWAR-MUGRA FEEDER 
RAILWAY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
HOOGHLY, . 

By Public Works Department Notifleation 
published in the Calcutta Gaoetie of 
the 20th January, . 

The scheme hating been fully approved by 
both the Governments of Bengal and India. 

Some shares of the Company, valued at 
Rs. 10 (ten) each, being yet for disposal to 
the public the share-list will be kept open, 
until its final closing is announced, for the 
registration of share-holders on payment of 
One Rupee per share at the 
National Bank of India, No. 3, Council 

House Street, Calcutta, opposite to 

Government House. 

Copies of prospectus and particulars of the 
Tarkeswar-Mugra Railway scheme are to b«s^ 
had from the Secretary, 20/1, Lall Bazar 
Street, Calcutta. 


«<IT BXOOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Fain Gnre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acnte Rheumatism and RheumaticGout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost loo remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been scf rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend 
ed as 

The Manrellons Sore Throat Gnre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles" ‘at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet k Co., 
R. Scott Thompson k Co. and Bathgate k 
Co. Limited. 


> Rs. 6 WATCH. 

‘ Gneuranteed two Yean. ; 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short nvinding^ nickel silvem Undaunt- ' 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial^ jewelled^ and bold . 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee* 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at Yiouble our- rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsifFs Court from 
Chicacole says watch • maker valued it 

at Rs. 25.” Mr. D. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr* Moung H, Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONIbLE JEmLEEY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Cnains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientifle Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr, <3% 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, saysiw-^iA 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 30 end 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece' for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENQUSH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Society 

RATES OF BUBSORZPTION. 

If paid in advance, 


Yearly 

... 

Rs. 12 

Half-yearly 

• •• 

„ 7 . 

Quarterly ... 


M 4 

Monthly ... 


Re. x-8 

Single or sample Copy 


Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 


Yearly 

... 

Rs. j8 


Half-yearly... ... ... „ io-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three coluimdT to the page- 
and 102 lines or ^12 inches to the cp||Dmn)!are 
charged by the space taken up, at fhe rtfte of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to *’The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books end pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “Tlie Editor” of “Reis 
k Rayyet.” 

Offxcb: /, Uckoor puitfii Lan$^ Willingtm 
Sfr^ Coilfi^tif ; 


Printtd and fublishtd for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mom iMX GHOSB, at THE PXSSSi, 
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CONTEMPORARY RpETRY. 

BEETHOVEN'S SPIRIT WALTZ. 

STRAKGBf wild, rich tnutic I— hovr it thrills and thrills 
My inner heart— a piercing melody 1 
And then such strains of sadness that it fills 
My brooding thought with many a phantasy 
Frorp’ the dark, trembling depths of memory ; 

Of 'all that was so beautiful in life— 

Voices that wake the heart to ecstasy, 

Treasures with which my early^morn was rife— 

But perished all, amid earth's changes, toil, and strife. 

There is that soft and tender air— the voice 
Of her ihfit was so meek, with eyes of light, 

• Which touched the heart, yet bade it stilt rejoice— 

A gentle spirit clothed with holy might j 
It^speaks to me again— e'en with affright 
‘ ^ ‘Thy well-known tones, my sister, nbw 1 hear, 

Aifd the eye straine as it would burst the sight 
tTnroagh the dark folds of sense, and see thee near : 

In vain— poor, anxious orb— it melts into a tear. 

And now a choir of voices float along. 

From the far distance, softly stealing o'er me. 

As music o’er the waters, or the song 
' Which visits us in dreams so tenderly, 

We think good angels make the harmony— . 

Are ye with sweet accord all singing now, ^- ' ,V-. 

Once loved on earth, but now in heaven that be? V 
From streams of light, from banks where aiparanths WdW^v 
Do^ come down to weep with those who weep below? ; 

And now methinks I’m carried far away, 

As on the bosom of the summer air— 

And strange, soft, spiritual lights around me play, 

And visions open of the bright and fair. 

That now the wearied, wounded heart repair— 

Oh, happy world I where love and peace abide— 

Oh, blessed ones 1 I see, I see you there ! 

Joy floweth free in an unmingled tide, 

Nor love itself desires or hopes for aught beside. 

The music changes— heaven’s harps are ringing 
Suph holy measures, that e'er the thought is still 
Chernbtc voices now their anthems singing, 

, That Music's soul itself these voices fill, 

' And every feeling moveth at their will r « 

Ah l there'e that strain again— and now in tears 
^The vision fades— I own 't was human skill, 

*hie sweetest sopnd the touch of sorrow wears. 

And ldo>tc fill on earth, in Pilgrim’s weeds ippears. 


V - ■ ' \ /'> ‘ * 



THE HORSE. 

“We all have our hobbies." 

Nay, ladies, forgive, though the truth be confessed, 

A horse is the treasure we English love best. 

You may sigh if you will, though *t were better to laugh, 

For we 'd rather be hunting than wooing by half I— 

See, see where he stands in hisjbeauty and pride I 
Man scarce seems the noblest when placed by his side. 

What strength in his limbs as he spurns the dull ground, 

How bold his full eyewi he glances around I— 

Stand, stand till I 'm mounted 1— now ofT where you will ; 

Qver fence, ditch, or gate-1 can slick to you still— . 

Deep and wide flows the brook— stay I 't were madnew to do it I 
One plunge and one snort- we are over— or through it I 

Nay, frown not, fair dames, nature cannot be changed ; 

It is useless to mutter—** mad fool, or deranged I” 

You must needs yield iHt palm^jppor di|(;onfpl%t|i Mtkfbrs ; . 
The horse is our botter-haif^||||pi|f> HJjjl^^centaiiii I 

“ITS. 


THE DSATWll 
How peacefully they reji| 

Cross-folded there 
Upon bis little breast, 

Those tiny hands, that ne'er were still before, 

^‘^But ever sported with his mother's hair. 

Or the plain cross that on her breast she wore ! 

Her heart no more will beat, 

To feel the touch 6f that soft palm ; 

That ever seemed a new surprise, 

Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes, 

To bless him with her holy calm ; 

Sweet thoughts, that left her eyes as sweet. 

How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands ! 

But that they do not rise and sink 
With his calm breathing, I should think 
That be were dropped asleep ; 

Alas ! too deep, too deep 
Is this bis slumber ! 

Time scarce can number 
The years ere he will wake again. 

# # ♦ 

‘►He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of lime, 

With dreary eyes, watching the ripples play. 

Listening their fairy chime ; 

His slender sail 
Ne'er felt the gale ; 

He did but float a little way. 

And putting to the shore, y 
While yet *l was early day, 

Went calmly on his way, ^ a, 

safest mi eo^^isHt 
‘ — , * * 
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lands where it holds sway. That of cotlrse is the Nazarene’s view. It 
Ignores the great blessings conferred ^n the world by the creed of 
Mahomed. In Asia and Africa, Islam has been a great civiliser. 
l^en Europe owes something to the h|>ors of Spain and the Sstracens 
wh^sh^ (Srnsaders fougbt. A long ai^ animated discn^sinn foilnwnd, 
in which many well-known Orientnlist$^Wnok part Notice was given 
that, at the January meeting, Dr. Hall, the master of Downing 
College, CambiiUge, would read a paper. 

# # 

The Lieutenant-Governor had been to Burdwan. He leaves Calcutta 
on the 9th February for the Cuttack tour. He will be accompanied 
throughout the tour by the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
the officiating Chief Secretary, the Revenue Secretary and the Private 
Secretary. The party leave Sealdah by rail at 8-30 a.m., take steamer 
at Diamond Harbour, and reach Nulcool on tlie loih. Thence by 
canal to Balasore. Next byroad to Soroh on the 13th and Bhadrack 
on the 14th. Again by canal to Jajpore .on the 15th and Cuttack 
on the 17th. By road to Koordah on the 20th and Piply on the 
22nd and Pooree on the 23rd. Thence by S. S. Guide to Calcutta, 
reaching it on the 26th at 12 noon. 

t • 

As was anticipated, the prosecution of Baboo Anundo Chunder Roy, 
the well-known Dacca Pleader, and his servant, Mndhubdas, fell 
through. The jury returned a unanimous verdict of not guilty. The 
Pleader was never doubtful of his success if tried by the High Court. 
It has, however, been a ruinous trial to him. He had not only 
to expend freely, but himself fell ill before the trial concluded. 

• • 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

A SPECIAL London Guffe/iejttst issued contains letters from the Queen 
to Mr. Mathews, the Home Secretary, in which Her Majesty says 
** I must re-affirm my deep sense of the loyally and affectionate 
sympathy of my subjects in every part of the Empire, shown on an 
occasion more sad and tragical than any but one which has befallen 
me and mine or the nation. The sudden cutting off of my beloved 
grandson, so full of promise and of amiable and gentle disposition, 
renders it hard to his sorely-stricken parents, his dear young bride, 
and his grandmother, who bow to the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence. The symparhy of millions so touchingly expressed is deeply 
gratifying, and I wish to express iny heartfelt gratitude to all. These 
evidences of sympathy with us and the appreciation of my grandson, 
whose devotion to me was equal to that of my sons, are a help and 
solace4o me and mine. My bereavements during the last thirty years 
have been, indeed, heavy, but although my labours, anxieties, and 
responsibilities have been great, my earnest prayer is that God may 
continue to give me help and strength to woik for the good and 
happiness of my dear country while life lasts.” 


Another of the people’s representatives is in a bad way. Mr. 
Hastings, M.P., charged with embezzlement of trust funds, has been 
committed for trial, but let out on bail of ;^20,cxx>. In India, the 
courts, specially the lower ones, are not always so considerate. At the 
best they play into the hands of the lawyers. The practice seems to 
be for Magistrates to refuse bail simply because the offence is non- 
bailable, leaving it to the High Court to exercise the discretion given 
by law to order bail. 


An Upper Indian contemporary writes 

“Not much attention is paid by the home press so far to the opera- 
tions in Kanjut. Dr. Leitner informs the British public that he him- 
self could easily have effected a settlement with the tribesmen. The 
Daily News explains that the Kanjutis are only fighting now as some 
wild men in Oudh fought when our pioneers fir}tt entered that State. 
Tltey have learned from the fate ol Oudh and the F’unjab that pick 
and shRivel only mean annexation. It adds : Mt is plain enough that 
one of the last neutral zones between Russia and Afganistan is quite 
lost, and that between Russia and British India is about to disappear. 
The nation should be taken fully into the Government’s confidence.’” 

What ] are the Kanojias and Pooroobeahs, the Hindu and Mussul- 
mans of Lutknow and Fyzabad a set of savages ? Or else, who were 
4he ** wild men” in Oudh and when and where did they fight ? And 
who are the British pioneers? 

That extract is a fair sample of the Indian knowledge of the best 
organs in the British press. 

• • 

A cORltESPONDENT writes from Rampore Bcauleah, Rajshyhe 
On last Sunday afternoon almost all the influential Mahomedan resi- 
dents of this place assembled together under the presidentshipof Moulvie 
Syud Mahomed, Khan Bahadur, Deputy Magistrate, at the residence 
of Moulvie Tafazzul Hossain, Vice-Chairman of the local municipality, 
to consider what steps should be taken for expressing tlieir loyal 
and sincere sympathy, and offering their heartfelt condolence to 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, on the disastrous domestic calamity 
that has overtaken the Royal Family of England. After a short 
but most touching speech from the chair on the most unexpected 
event and the deeply melancholy circumstances under which the 
young Duke of Clarence and Avondale has been snatched away by 
the cruel hand of death, the following resolution was passed : — 

TJ)at a telegraphic message be sent to His Excellency the Vice- 
roy to the effect that the Mahomedans of this place have come to 
know with the deepest regret and the profoundest sorrow, of the 
sad, sudden, and most lamented death of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, and they, in meeting assembled, most 
respectfully offer their most loyal sympathy and their most heartfelt 
condolence to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of ^the Royal 
Family, on this sad and melancholy occasion.^ 

The following day a telegram containing the purport of the above 
resolution was sent to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 

• 

• • 

Errata.— Pr^ 38, column a, lint 33 frdln top,/w’ bii rtatf bu [P. 40, 
,1; 3; from bottoin, ybr Icuiu* Icarm[P. 4^ col. 3, 1 . 16 


Influenza is making a great havoc in London. For the three weeks 
before the last mail left England, the deaths were progressively, 8, 17 
and 19. Next week, the number went up to 37. For the last week, the 
number is as high as 506, or twice as much as in the previous sennight. 
The death-rate in Dublin has increased to 54, and in Brighton to 61 
per thousand of the population. A Royal Commission may issue to 
enquire into the origin and causes of influenza. 

There have been several cases in and around Calcutta, and the dis- 
ease is spreading. 

Dr. Richard Pfeiffer, a son-in-law of Professor Robert Koch and 
Director of the scientific section of the Imperial Institute for Infec- 
tious Diseases in Berlin, claims to have discovered the influenza bacillus, 
having successfully transplanted it in six cases. While he found a 
peculiar microbe in the sputum, a young doctor of the Moabit Hospital 
in Berlin tiaced the same in the blood of influenza patients. Sup- 
posing the cause is accepted, what is the remedy ? 

The retired Brigade Surgeon G. Yales Hunter, Bombray Army, •now 
of 48, Philbcach-gardens, S. W., thus speaks of a cure or rather a 
preventive : — 

“ Last spring, when influenza raged in a virulent form at Sheffield 
and elsewhere, 1 advocated the use of * Halviva ’ as a cure, or, better 
still, as a preventive. Tlie remedy was largely tried, and with most 
satisfactory results, as abundant testimony proves. 

I had considerable expeiience in India of the virtue of the plant, 
from which * Halviva’ is prepared ; in malarial fever and nervous ex- 
haustion, it acts like quinine, but more safely. Hence I believe its 
value in influenza, which, judging from the nature of the accompany- 
ing fever, the back-ache and other symptoms, would seem to be of 
malarial origin. 1 brought Ibis medicine before the profession through 
the medical press in the first instance, and numerous medical men have 
shown their high estimate of it by prescribing it, and others by dis- 
pensing it. 

Prevention is better than cure •, so I advise all, especially those who 
are employers of labour and those interested in the well-being of the 
poor, who furnish so many victims, to give it a trial. It builds up the 
powers of resistance, and a little goes a long way.” 

“ C. J. H. W.,” of Calcmia, explains in the Englishman that 

‘^Halviva is the Andt ooraphis pankuhxta^ Wall. 'According to the 
authors of the Pharmacographia, it is more or less known in Indian 
bazaars by the name of ckiretta^ a designation under which other 
species of ophelia than the true chiretta and Exacum are .also vended.” 

“Sherbrook” testifies to the efficacy of the drug thus 

“I can well substantiate Brigade Surgeon Yates Hunter’s remedy 
* Halviva’ as a cure for malarial fever and ague. In fact, I believe it 
to be far better than quinine, as the medicine is administered while 
the fever is on, and appears to have no after effects. During the last 
rains 1 made a tincture from the plant, and gave it out gratis to some', 
hundreds of poor cases, which, I am glad to say, proved a cure in 
almost every case. Should Mr, Thurston desire to obtain a* small 
bottle of the tincture, he can have it by sending to me through youlr 
agency. The plant being valuable, I must decline to give it up.” 
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Ail the newspaper* in the Empire have gone into mourning for the 
death of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. The native papers in 
India, English and in Vernacular, have vied with one another in their 
loyally to the throne. Dombay as usual has most distinguished herself 
in her press as well as her public bodies and, representative men. The 
Rasi Go/tar has come out with a portrait of the deceased Prince. The 
latter-press of all the journals is, of course, pitched in a superlative key 
of passion. One respectable diglot in its English columns, taking a 
wider survey of the havoc caused by death, has sunk into a climax of 
grief in the following terms 

“The death of Prince Albert is a loss to the Empire, the death of 
Cardinal Manning to the Church, and that of Pandit Ajodhyanath to 
India and the Congress movement.” 

The accomplished scholar who contributes to the Ttmes of India under- 
the signature “ Pen,” appears to have gone to England. He whence 
writes at Christmas, time 

That one should look half regretfully towards India as Christmas 
time approaches is, I suppose, a little inconsistent, hut the fact is ^at 
all the hard things that are said about India are said tn India. 
never meets any Anglo-Indian at home who does not speak with kind- 
ness and even with affection of the country where his best days have 1 
been passed, where all his warmest friendships have been formed, 
where he has spent so many happy years. A man may be very happy 
at home but he cannot forget the fascination of the East,— ‘the splend- 
our and havoc of the East’, as Kinglake calls it in Rbthen. Ihose 
who have retired for good would fain have another spell of the work and 
hustle of the pid Indian days, and envy those who are returning to 
duty there. And at this lime of the year one recalls former Christmas 
days spent with friends now far distant, and with all one’s heart one 
wishes them good luck and prosperity in the coming year.” 

That is the honest truth. , The Anglo-Indians have usually little to 
f-dl hack upon .in the old countiy. Their tie with it is merely senti- 
mental. On the other hand, the East is the scene of their happiness 
as well as the theatre of their glory. Notwithstanding, from a vicious- 
ness common to the kind and most developed in the British, while 
here they delight to fret at the country and cavil at all its belongings, 
and altogether lash themselves into something very like real misery. 
They love to dwell on the great prospects they would fain believe 
they sacrificed in electing an Indian career, and on the imaginary 
bliss they promise themselves on their return. Thus lightly, they or 
the sillier of them, embark on board on their retirement. The reflec- 
tions on the homeward voyage sober them somewhat. Once on 
t^a firma^ an hour of actual English experience completes the 
disillasion. Before long, the patriotic returned exile longs for the 
dirty, nasty, sun-toriurcd East, the home of malaria, the cholera, 

“ those oleaginous natives,” the unspeakable Baboo, and the depreciated 
Rupee. 

The late Duke of Devonshire whose place the British Peerage has 
falle'n to his son, hitherto Lord Hariington, will in all human probabi- 
lity be followed to the grave by a whilom Dowager of the house 
whose misfortune gave him the chance of stepping into the Dukedom 
For, after a protracted illness, she is now at the point of death at her 
retreat at Madeira. We refer to the Princess of the Imperial House 
of Russia, who fell in love with the haiulsom'e Ambassador of Britannic 
Majesty at the court of St. Petersburg. The Duke of Devonshire, who 
was the Ambassador, and the Princess Romanoff were quietly married 
tn a Roman Catholic Church without the privity of the Emperor. They 
Icnew the offence Involved in this sort of union under the rose. But 
they could not hope for the Emperor allowing a lady of his house 
to marry beneath her. Nor could they expect .an ecclesiastic of the 
established Greek Church to unite them without such permission. 
On the other hand, they were too far gone mad in love— holy love— to 
leave their hearts and hearth and all happiness at the mercy of des- 
pots. Hence the step they look. When the Czar was apprized 
of the marriage, he flew into a rage, just as Napolean did when news 
came from beyond the main of a Bonaparte’s wedding an American 
girl The mighty upstart at the head of France, who cherished the 
vision of introducing his despised Corsicans into the royal caste, by 
forcing them upon the great reigning Houses of Europe, nullified the 
latter marriage, and forbade Miss Paterson, the bride, entering France. 
The sovereign Romanoff declared the Princess Romanoff’s union with 
the Englishman ipso facto void. But marriage or no marriage, they 
would not part, and when the English lord returned to bis native 
coqnt|y^^the Russian Piincess followed him. There they lived as man 
and wife, whatever the ^ictum of the Czar or the effect of the Conflict 
jof Laws rcspectwig their conjugal status. To clear the legal difliculiy, 


they were advised to perform their marriage anew in England, in a Pro- 
testant church. The gentleman wfiis willing, but the lady would not hear 
of it. Already duly united in holv wedlock in a Christian chiiKih, the 
Princess iiauirally revolted fpm a step which were tantamount lo- 
an acknowledgment on her parijthat she had been sinning with her hus- 
band 1 How, again, could she ftave the heart to proscribe her own 
innocent offspring, branding them with bastardy ? Poor woman I her 
situation was desperate. There was no escape from a dire alternative. 
At last she submitted to the lesser evil, electing to condemn her past so 
as' to save the future, and abandoning the children born to her to secure 
the rights and happiness of those that might thereafter be born. Thus 
they were married over again, under happier auspices, before the whole 
world. In due course, the reunion was blessed with a son and heir to 
the father’s domains. Unfortunately that son lost his life by a fall from 
his horse. That accident advanced Lord William Cavendish to the 
heirship. Him Lord Hartinglon has just succeeded. 


The En^lishmaris Lady Correspondent, writing from London on New 
Year’s Day, skims ilie cream of an account of the Royal kennel 
published in the Siock‘keep0\sic\fournal The arrangements for Her 
Majesty’s canine establishment are on a profuse and sumpluods scale 
and, though there are keepers and overseers and inspectors in any 
number, the Qneen-Einpress herself sup^iiucnds it. There are dogs 
of many and various species, but she fancies Spitzes and Collies most. 
And yet not only all llie breeds but every specimen and each individual 
share the royal kindness and care enough, f i*om birth and, if possible, 
before, to death and after, tliey are equally served. It may be imagined 
with what intelligent s yinpaihy the female kind of the kennel while 
iti an iiuercsiing condition are treated on the establishment of the 
royal mother. Her Majesty loves to— may we say christen the dogs? 
Perhaps we may, for Her Majesty gives them something like a decent 
Christian burial. Well fed and thoroughly cared for as they arc, living 
in dry and well-veinilated quarters, protected from wind and weather, 
physicked according to need, treated medically and nursed in sickness, 
finally, after life’s fitful fever, they sleep well beneath the turf of their 
playground, having tablets to their memories raised over them. How 
many thousands, not to say millions, of Her Majesty s subjects must 
envy the lot of these lucky creatures I It is not added that the Poet 
Laureate is commanded to supply elegies. No matter ; there arc poetas- 
ters in the Household enough to do the needful, in the cases at least 
of special favorites. We have little doubt that their portraits are taken, 
as those of the more favored menials of Her Majesty’s Indian Viceroy. 

Love of children has always been recognised as a mark of a good 
naiiue. Love of animals is, we think, a surer indication. . Children 
ate near to us and appeal directly to our fccluigs. Miiiiatuie humans 
naturally interest humanity at lull Ipngth. After all, we vicariously 
love our own childieii in others,’ though unconsciously perhaps. There 
is no such consideration in the other case. There is no such tie be- 
tween man and the brutes or beasts as they are couicmpiuousiy 
called. His kindness for them is, therefore, simply giatuitous-perfcci- 
ly uiiselfi:>h. Chiidrcn should be encouraged to love the dumb harmless 
cicaiutes about them by way of schooling them in the chanties of 
liic. We know no better moral liaining. Would that the officers of 
the Department of Public lnbtructioii and school teachers and all 
who have the formaiton of youih in their hands kindly acceptedr 
this simple recipe and applied it within the sphere of their influence 1 

To us Indians, loyal by instinct and creed, this morality recommends 
itself with all the greater lorce from the example of the throne. The 
whole Royal Family are kind to animals. It is said in the 
matis Loudon letter that the Qiiceii is assisted in the superiu^deiicc 
of the kennel by the Princess Beatrice.- The whole Hous^ffbld take 
an interest in the work. Her Majesty’s love of animals and specially 
dogs, is no new ihmg. Her intelligent interest in the lower world of 
being was the means of drawing out of obscurity to the fore front a 
unique but modest literary genius of sterling worth. Many of our 
readers must be acquainted* with *‘Rab and His Friends,” but not 
many, we believe, know the history of the narrative. It appeared 
originally as an article in a long defunct but once-distinguished serial, 
the iSofth British Review. As such it was not much regarded by the 
public, until it attracted the royal notice. Many a learned Dryasdust 
doubtless thought that a descriptiou of a dogfight might be literature 
proper for Southern Europeans— for the bull-fight-loviiig Spaniards, 
for instance— but not for the hORiane^ and respectable Sriiiih. Stiff 
I Presbyterlanlsoi probably resented it as a degradation of Us speem 
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organ. , The sovereign knew better. U was the finest thing that ever 
appeared in a journal enriched by the thought and scholarship of all 
the leading Scotchmen, a production (If which Scotland may always 
be^i^y. ^er Majesty was at nncej struck by the tender vivacity, 
the humour and pathos, the power o| individualising meuiheis of 
the lower animal world. She disceincd the hand of a new grnins and 
she sent to the condnc!»)r8 to enquire about the authorship. All at 
once Dr. John Brown emerged into fame. The Royal admiration was 
soon echoed by the great world at large. The publishers reaped a 
rich harvest. Successive editions of the periodical were exhausted and 
finally Rab and His Friends appeared in the glory of separate publi- 
cation. It is a mere dog sketch. A genuine love of animals is the 
secret of its power, and the same love led to its recognition. Brown 
was a profound man of science, a subtle philosopher, and an original 
speculator, with a delicate taste in Ait and Belles Lethes, but be 
never produced anything equal to his first effort. For that, besides 
being famous, he received a pension of ^300 a year from the royal 
bounty. 


^ 


The Saturday Retnew administers a sharp castigation to “society” 
journ-alism in the person of one of its leading exponents. Referring to 
“ Labhy^s ” unseasonable exhiliiiion of rude radicalism, it opened 
one of its recent issues with the following paragraph 

“The progress of Prince George has been slow, but, it is hoped 
satisfactory. When he is well enough he will be able to amuse him- 
self with the graceful pictorial tribute to bis family which the editor of 
a ‘Society paper’ called Truth has protlnred under the guise of a 
‘Christmas number,’ By the way, this publicist’s picloiial rcniim. 
scences of the difference between 1841 and 1891, and bis laudation of 
times past, might have been carried further. Mr. Graniley Berke- 
ley, and other people who knew how. to tieat ‘ Society ’ journalists, 
though they may have made mistakes as to the culprits, were alive in 
i 84 I> Yet \ve are not wholly degenerate; and it is rumoured that 
there are still among us some of the tribe whose shoulders have felt 
the cane.” 

We ase afraid few renders in these days, specially here so far 
abroad, will understand the allusion which conveys the punishment, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley was a man of society and a fashionable novelist 
whose novels have long since been forgotten, but who is still 
remembered by his social adventures and his autobiographical remini- 
scences and his anecdotes of the upper ten thousand. His very 
works of fiction breathed the self'con&cionsnrss of a scion of 
aiistocracy and his own house. This is particularly true of “ Ber- 
keley Castle,” in whii.h his ancestors aie offensively exalted beyond 
the bounds of common partiality. The same story is disfigured by 
other errors of taste. In fact, it is not a very delicate production, 
though that is a rather common reproach against fashionable and 
sensational literature. But, whatever the measure of its faults, the 
book was treated by the press with excessive virulence. Those 
were the days of literary vivisectionists who carried on their oper,atinns 
without recourse to the use of anaesthetics or anodynes. Fraser^s 
Magazine in particular was savage upon “ Beikoley Castle,” Not only 
was the bonk condemned as vain and immoral, full of “ bestialities,” 
and an insult to the lady to whom it was dedicated, but the author was 
pursued with extraordinary bitterness and loaded with contempt. 
Coarseness and want of truth as well as of honour were fieely imputed 
and the very secrets of his birth and parentage uneaithed for the pur- 
pose of insulting him. Mr. Berkeley was stung to fury by the on- 
slaught. Those weie the days of violence in deed ns well as in word, 
and Mr. Bcikeley was known to be a fire-eater. Had he ibought;his 
assailant a worthy foernan, he would have called him out. Instead, he 
went directly to the office of the Magazine. 

But not quite as a hero. In fact, he justified by his conduct the 
imputation of poltroonery. He took another Berkeley with him and, 
what is significant, a Ibuihh j^oonda--^ mercenary London brave— and, 
whip in band, marched to sanctum sanctorum of literature and there 


Holloways Pills are securities of health td all nations, of whatevei 
clime. They have given hope, relief, and coinfon to millions. In 
iirnation and debility, generated by excesses .of any kind, or in general 
prtmraiion of the system, their effect is rapidly soothing, renovating, 
and restorative. They rapidly drive from the system the morbid cause 
of ailment, and renew in the frame its pristine animation, health, and 
increase the appetite, give tone taihe stomach, 
assist the digestion, And impart elasticity to the spirits j their essence 
emeri the circulation and carried through its course exerts its cleans- 
ing power over .every organ. In the lungs they effect most striking 
tl^ impure vdhoiii into pure MrUrial bipod, by 
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attacked Mr. Fraser. The unprepared and astonished publisher was 
ferociously belaboured within an inch of his life. It was a mad 
businc<%s and a blunder. Mr. Grantley Berkeley, as he thought, executed 
vengeance on his critic, but he hid got hold of the wrong man. 
Poor Fi.iser was a vicarious sacrifice. He was incapable of the cri- 
ticism which, whatever may be thought of its temp^^r or taste, is a 
work of genius. Dastardly as the proceeding was, its heniousness was 
aggravated by the remorseless violence being heaped on the innocent. 
Fraser, according to the British way, sought for pecuniary compensa- 
tion in court and obtained ;£ioo with costs. Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
not satisfied with breaking his heavy whip on Mr. Fraser, sued him 
for libtd, and, strangely enf)ngh, he got a verdict, however nominal, of 
40 shillings, each side bearing its own costs. 

Mr. Grantley Beikeley now burned to punish his real enemy — as 
he regjU^led his critic. Di. Maginn avowed himself to be the author 
of the critique on “ Berkeley Castle.” He was challenged to a combat. 
I hat Bohemian was a» ready with the pistol ns with the pen. Accord- 
ingly, a duel was arranged between them and fought— not to the 
bitter end, God be thanked I Three shots were exchanged without 
drawing blood, and the irascible novelist was satisfied. 


A/i/s & RA WET. 

Saturday ^ January jSq2. 

AN ADMINISTRATIVE BLUNDER: 
ou, 

THE STORY OF A SACRIFICE. 

Since some time we have lying before us the papers 
of a very extraordinary case' of dismiss.al of a public 
servant. An able ministerial ofificer, having served 
in almost every subordinate grade, rose at last to the 
head of the establishment, becoming what is called 
Sheristadar or Registrar of the Subordinate Judge’s 
Court of a near district. While serving as Sheris- 
tadar, he incurred the ill will of a particular Sub- 
Judge in connection with certain circumstances that 
do not, to say the least, redound to the credit of the 
superior. We refrain from mentioning names. But 
this much should be acldcd that, of all public servants, 
judicial officers in particular should be very circum- 
spect about their private character, especially in re- 
lation to the other sex. The Sub-Judge of whom 
we are speaking enjoys an unenviable reputation in 
this respect. An Eflcn or a Cordery may offend for 
love however illicit and opposed to one of the es- 
pecial commandments on the Mount. A Chaki or a 
Talapatra may drown his sense for once in a friendly 
entertainment and even come to blows with each 
other or with menials keeping guard over affright- 
ed womankind. A Government may overlook such 
sprees occurring as they do once in a decade. It is 
quite a differenfthing to overlook ungallant gallantry 
that is, besides, almost systematic and swinish ine- 
briation desecrating the temple that is exclusively 
dedicated to the goddess of the sword and the scales, 
although such desecration may be perpetrated under 
cover of the night. To be brief, the Sub- Judge, as 
the result of the counsels of his Peshkar, the boon 
companion of his nocturnal revels, came to hate his 
chief ministerial officer whose only fault was that he * 
had succeeded in rescuing , his superior from the 
clutches of certain stalwart Caboolis and Mussulmans 
who had, at depth of night, tracked the ni/ba wife of one 
amongst themselves to the Court-house, and who, ott 
that account, had invested it closely and were waiting 
for the great minister of justice to come out of the 
sanctuary. The men were sent away with difficulty, 
and with difficulty the Sub-Judge was smuggled into 
his own lodgings. The Peshkar received a sound 
drubbing. Believing, at the instance of that wily 
s^ielUte. that the attack ancl the rescue had botti been 
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pre-arranged by the Sheristadar, the judicial officer 
from that day began to seek for a pretext for 
breaking his benefactor. One was soon found. The 
intended victim had been examined as a witness in 
his court. 'I’he litigant against whom the deposition 
went was easily persuaded to prosecute the witness for 
perjury. The necessary sanction required by law 
was accorded by the Sub-Judge. The circumstances 
connected with the grant of that sanction, are sim- 
ply extraordinary. The petition praying for it was 
actually kept pending for thirteen months. The 
reasons assigned for the successive adjournments are 
perfectly idiotic. For all that, there was method in 
the "madness. The victim was well known ^ Sir 
Rivers Thompson, and it was feared that if dismissed 
during Sir Rivers Thompson’s rule, he might be 
restored to his appointment. The scandal in con- 
nection with the grant of this sanction vv.ts perfectly 
nauseating. The victim appealed to the High Court. 
The Sub-Judge himself fee'd Counsel for opposing 
the appeal. The High Court rejected it upon technical 
grounds. But now the party who had obtained the 
sanction, and who knew its value, was found unwill- 
ing to institute the complaint. The victim, however, 
in his own clearance and interest, forced him to 
commence the prosecution. A regular trial followed, 
with the result that the accused was cleared and the 
accuser lost his character. 

Before the trial had commenced, the Sub-Judge 
had endeavoured to tamper with the officer who 
was to have tried it. He met with a proper rebuff in 
that quarter. While the sanction was still hanging 
upon the head of his victim, the Sub-Judge, fully con- 
scious of the fact that the principal ground, viz., the 
establishment of perjury, against his victim, would slip 
away from under his feet, addressed some confiden- 
tial communications to two District Judges successive- 
ly. One of the latter, (to anticipate the details.) so 
ill understood his duties that he not only refused to 
grant copies of those letters to the principal party 
concerned when the latter subsequently applied for 
them, but took the extraordinary precaution of collect- 
ing them together and actually sealing them up for 
deposit amid the public records of his Court. Prince 
Talleyrand and Lord D.dhousie directed their res- 
pective papers, private documents over which they 
had the fullest control, to l)e sealed up for only half 
a century. Here, however, was a Civilian Judge 
who directed a public document to be sealed for an 
indefinite period, never providing for any contingency 
in view of which it might, at any future time, be 
opened even once. The only circumstance omitted 
was a curse denounced on the hands that would 
break the cover put by Solomon. His successor, 
upon a renewed application for copies, ordered the 
seal to be broken, remarking that he had never before 
come across such an endeavour at concealment of 
the contents of a judicial record. It is said that, the 
present Chief Justice had heard some particulars 
about the case and promptly applied the recognisad 
Anglo-Indian panacea for all kinds of administrative 
evil by transfering the offending Sub-Judge to another 
station. But before the man could think of joining 
his new appointment, there was the victim whose 
fate should be determined. His last act was . to 
address another confidential letter to the locum tenens 
of the permanent head of the District judiciary. 
That officer, however, had kept His head. Very 
properly he refused to take any action, as the criminal 
prosecution for petjury was then pending. 

In due course, the permanent inej^bent returned, ' 


he who was for sealing up the departmental ac- 
cusations against the innocent victim. With a 
frame of mind that ^quires no messenger from 
heaven to explain, he|took up an intermediate peti- 
tion that the suspendol Sheristadar made to him. 
That petition was by way of appeal from an order 
of a new Subordinate Judge recommending that the 
suspended officer might be appointed to an inferior 
post pending the result of the criminal trial, specially 
as the departmental charges against him were not 
of a serious character. The appeal against this 
order, after having been kept for about half a 
year, was disposed of by the District Judge in 
simply an unprecedented manner. The appellant 
was refused the privilege of pleader’s assistance in 
explaining his case. The Judge, having heard him 
on the petition, opened a mine upon him by judging 
his case upon groj^ids not even remotely mentioned 
in any document before him and upon which, there- 
fore, the appellant had not at all been heard. The 
Sheristadar was dismissed, dt was practically and 
essentially like a conviction for smuggling in a trial 
for nuisance or battery. To crown the irregularity 
and the cruelty, the order of dismissal wa.s given 
a retrospective operation by a whole year and a half. 
We come now to another phase of this remarkable 
case. The poor officer, thus removed from his ap- 
pointment after a service of 29 years, appealed to the 
Government of Bengal.' He pointed out that he had 
been dismissed in the very teeth of the standing 
order of the Honorable Court of Directors and the 
Government of India laying it down that no* public 
servant should be dismissed without the charges 
against him being reduced into writing and without 
being heard in his defence. Unfortunately for him, 
he was simple enough to believe that a Civilian ..Sec- 
retariat would undo what a brother Civilian of the 
Judicial Department had done. He did not know 
that any number of standing orders that the Viceroy, 
or, for that matter, the very Secretary of State, 
might fulminate against illegal practices, are sure to 
be more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. 1 he case had created an extraordinary sen- 
sation in the District. Hundreds of respectable 
persons, all of whom knew and know the real facts, 
testified to the innocence of the victim, and pfayed 
for a proper enquiry. These expresijions of opinion 
were quietly shelved in the capacious pigepn holes of 
the Under Secretary's desk, and the brief order was 
passed — “ Declines to interfere.” It was a weak ad- 
ministration that could thus seek to hu.sh up a grave 
administrative scand.il and resolve to keep such a 
Sub-Judge on the judicial seat. Struck dumb by the 
extr.-iordinary injustice of the order, the victim ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Viceroy. It is an able 
document. It disposes of every pretension against 
the memorialist's conduct with a calmness aad' force 
of argument that are rarely to be noticed in docu- 
ments of a similar character addressed to Indian 
officials. In the appendices the gravest statements 
are made against the dismissing superior. The 
prayer with which it concludes is that if his Excel- 
lency thinks that the case is one of details, it may be 
sent to either the High Court or the present District 
Judge for report after a full hearing. Tbe Govern- 
ment of Bengal, however, isr resolute. The Chief 
Secrerary, . with perhaps a latent kindness for the 
memorialist, suggested that the latter should be taken 
at bis word by being prosecuted in a cri'minal court. 
The Lieutenant-Governori however, knows, what is 
what. Never doubting that the charges ate.jl;rgej the 
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Provincial representative oQ the Viceroy, is for 
saving the prestige of. the administration by refusing 
to up the memorial, lest, l^^e Lord Dufferin in a 
sitnmrxase brought to his notiee, the liberal noble- 
man now at 'the head of the| Indian Government 
hears of the matter and remedies the wrong per- 
perated in the name of a weak administration. The 
ostensible reason assigned for the refusal is that there 
is little chance of the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment being upset. The technical ground is, of course, 
added by some observant underling that the memo- 
rialist, while in service, drew a pay that was less 
Rs. 100. The rights of such a servant canit under 
the so-called rules for the transmission of petition^ 
be safely trampled upon. This reply has called fnrth 
a second letter from the victim. Never, perhaps, has 
the Secretariat received another communication of 
the kind in a case of dismissal of a public servant. 
Official obstinacy ought to yield tMt. We may give 
the document to our readers in a future issue. Our 
dissatisfaction with the Congress is that it seeks to 
invade new ground while what has been already won is 
difficult to keep. Is it too much to hope that Lord 
Lansdownc will, like his great predecessor in a 
similar case, call up the record of this unprecedented 
attempt at hushing up a grave administrative scandal . 

THE ZEMINDARI PANCHAYET MONTHLY.* 

Almost tlie only visible achieveinent of the Calcutta society called 
tli« Zemindari Panch.iyet, has been the starting of a monthly serial in 
Bengali and even that, we regret to see, is far from punctual m its 
periodical appearance. There are signs of active exertion again, 
however: as we have just received the fourth and the fifth numbers 
for Aswiii and Kartik, 1298. Bengal E.a, stitched together in one cover. 
We hope the society will not relax its efforts but try to clear the 
remaining arrears by bringing out soon the next three issues. A 
monthly magazine behind time by a quarter of a year, is an'obvioiis 
anachronism, an anachronism particularly emphasised in the portion 
devoted to news. Thus, we are treated in this issue to public intelli- 
gence full half a year old. For instance, at p. 100, we are told that 
there w.as a depression in trade in England in the month of August 
last, that mercantile men were seeking the cause thereof, that some 
were of opinion 'that in consequence of diminished harvests through- 
out Europe the price of agricultural produce went up to the dis- 
content and turbulence of the working classes, &c., while others 
held that the rise was no temporary effect of short produc- 
tion but a permanent symptom of a commercial revolution. This 
and such other obsolete views have an absurd appearance without 
doing anybody tbe slightest good. We would advise the conductors 
to eschew this sort of make-believe and trifling with the public. 
Nothing like straightforwardness. Let them have the courage to 
accept their unfortunate position. They need not attempt a chronicle 
till they are once more abreast of the times. But whatever they do, 

accuracy should be their first care. Let them remember that theirs is 

a magazine, appearing not even mn.itli after month, but at true Zeinin- 
dari-lordly leisure. The Native political press in Bengal has of late 
years beeo deteriorating in character, and the vernacular press has 
for the momeiiflost all credit. There are, however, or at least ought 
la be, PsTtriksiS and Patrikas, and under .Tny circumstances the Patnhi 
under notice, the monthly organ of the Zemindari Panchayet, should 
be careful both in statement and in language. Such unmeaning ex- 
pressions as “India’s vefy excellent Secretary Mr. Colton,” 

ought to have no place in a well-edited serial. 

The present double number contains in its 48 paRM fourteen paper*. 
The most ambitious of them is the openihg article from th‘e pen of 
Baboo Dwijendta Nath Tagore, the ..philosopher of the Adi Brabmo 
Samaj It is entitled tbe “Treatment of the Diseases of society ac- 
cording to Hindu (Sanskrit), TheiWpeuiies.” The description of the 
- lapse of the body social' frotn health to sickness in tbe terms of indt- 
genous physiology, is very clever, but necessarily labbtued, and has 


an oppressive effect like that of a long-drawn-out allegory. The teach- 
ing is, of course, vague, specially for the mere Bengali reader. Indeed, 
we doubt whether the generality of English educated Bengalis, 
who are not tolerably familiar with the Hindu system of medicine,, will 
be able to follow tlie writer. We have great respect for Baba 
Dwijendra Nath Tagore both ’as a man and as an author. We have 
always delighted in his lectures and essays. No man among us can 
make a point better. Acme in analysis, he is rich in Immour. When 
he condescends to alight on solid earth, he is a formidable fighter as 
well as an admirable teacher. But much of his present exercise seems 
a waste of power. He is not happy in his European illustration nor 
accurate in his Indian social history. The idea that Rosseau and Vol- 
taire were the causes of the French Revolution, is a very old error. 

It was exploded as early as the very commencement of the present 
century, by no less an authority than Mons. J. J. Mounier, the popular 
Presidei# of the first French National Assembly, in his book on the 
.Supposed ’influence of the Philosophers, the Free-Masons, and the 
Illuminati on the French Revolution. Later in our century, De Toc- 
queville's careful inquiry dealt the finishing stroke to the theory. How, 
again, comes the grandson of Dwarka Nath. Tagore to assert that, 
half a century ago, beyond one or two extraordinary men, no body 
among ns believed that English education could be good for anything 
but money in.aking ? What 1 was the stale of things so low in 1840? 
Why, at that time the Derozio of whom the writer himself speaks as 
the powerful mover of the Hindu mind, had been dead more than ten 
years. By that time there was quite a milky way on onr firmament, 
not counting the writer’s own grandfather. There were not only Rajas 
Radhakanta and Kali Krishna Bahadoors and Ramcomul Sen of the 
old Orthodox school, and Prosunno Coomar Tagore, Radha Madhub 
Uanerjee, Ramanaili Tagore, and Russomoy Dutt of the old Liberal 
school, hut also Tara Chand Chuckerbutly, Clnmder Sekliur Deb, 
Russick Krishna Mullick, Kashiprasad Ghosh, K. M. Banerjea, Dukhi- 
narunjun Mookerjee, Ram Gopal Ghose, Ram Tanu Lahiri, Gnnga 
Narjiin Sen, Rij Narain Dull, Rijinder Dutt, Peary Chand Mittra, 
Tarini Charan Banerjee, and dozens of others whom we could name 
Even at an earlier period, in 1816, when the first seminary for the 
higher education of the Hindus in English was founded, there were, 
besides the prodigy Ram Mohun Roy, an appreciable minority who 
were above the Rupee view of education. Otherwise, there would 
have been no Hindu College. That institution was established by 
the leading Hindus of Calcutta and the Maharaja of Burdwan and 
with their money. And from the most honorable motives, without any 
eye to the main chance. Tliey do not know who think otherwise. 

There are some useful .articles, however, in the nomber— like the 
Culture of the Potato, the Indian Cnltivator, &c. 
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MOFUSSIL MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Will you or anv of your numerous readers kindly let me know 
through your medium, whctlur a member of a Hindu joinf family 
paving municipal tax for a holding (which may or may not be 
Bcnami) assessed in his name, is cligilde cither as a voter or a 
candidate for the Commissioncr.ship ol any moiussil raunicipuluy. 

Azimganj, January 29, 

♦ * There seems in l iw no b.ar to siirh ouMiiber’s heinj; a voter or 
standing for election, provided he is otlierwise qn,alified-by "8® 
and residence. Of course, he must have iy>"> ***** ** * 

lequiied iimount for the required pt-iiotl.— Ld. A. A. 

QUEER TASTES AND APPETITE : 
MODERN RAKSIIASES. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

The following extract from the Clinical Department of 

an American medical journal may be of interest to your readers. 
It is headed A So.ip tater, and is from the pen of R. Ellis, Esqrc, 
M.o., practising in Danbury, Connecticut (U. S.) . , , . 

“ I should like to place on record the history of the following 
case of a mania for soap-eating, which 1 believe deserves the 

coinage of f he word sopessomania, or a mania for eating soap. 

M|., I aged twcntyniiic, consults me in reference to an ttrit- 

able siomach of long standing. She gives the following detail, 
When about three years of age, she first enjoyed a mouthful of 
bar-soap ; so agreeable was the taste that she would eat it when- 
ever she could it.’ When aged five years, her mother found 
her, spoon in hand, eating lofi-wap with keen « A* *•** 
grew in years, ao did her yearning for soap? her playmates ate candy, 
but she weferred soop; her. father broughi home to the other 
ehildwn weeimeata, but to equally satisfy her a piece from common 
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bar>8oap must be given. Until she was eleven her sopessomania 
continued. When awake she loved to handle it, and sinef) of it, 
and cal of it. When asleep she dreamed of soap. Often, to 
•pacify her, a piece was given to her to hold in her hand to soothe 
her to sleep, when she continued in her imagination still to cat 
soap. At eleven her stomach burned her so that she stopped her 
habit, but still continued to love to handle and to think of eating 
the great delicacy. 

“When twenty-three, or twelve years after her last feast, an 
advertising agent left at her door a fivc-cent bar of both-room soap, 
which pleased her so much that she ate it all in twenty-four hours. 
Since then she has eaten none, though there is always the desire 
to do so. Today, did not her stomach forbid, the yearning to * cat 
some more* would be irresistible. 'Fhough she can no longer cat 
it, she still loves to handle it, she loves to use plenty of it in her 
house work and in her bath room. The smell of it is still sweet 
to her nostrils, and the thick ends she delights in remind her of 
the days gone by, never to return. Strange to say, she cares only 
for the coarse bar-soap ; fancy soaps she never uses. Personally 
she is of nervous temperament, yet evidently a woman of much 
self-control. She asserts that her mania is as strong .today as it 
was years ago, though she has tasted soap but once in eighteen 
years. Despite her statements, however, I believe she, is still eating 
the little amount of soap which her irritable stomach will allow 
Her.** 

Permit me to add to the above certain cases of a mania for eating 
raw fish. If a new word is to be coined, why may we not call it 
piscessomania ? About a. year ago a Brahman youth, aged about 23 
years, laid a wager with a neighbour that he would cat a raw Hiha 
iish or lose Rs. 3. He did the feat before many witnesses. The 
fish selected was a tolerably large one, weighing about a seer 
{2 lbs.) The incident created a sensation in my neighbourhood. 
I called the young man a few days after to my house and began to 
question him closely. Being his father’s friend, he always shows 
me great respect. At first he seemed to be unwilling to answer 
all my questions. Gradually, however, his shyness disappeared and 
he owned to me that the smell of fish is not at all disagreeable to 
his nostrils ; that since childhood he has eaten many a fish in a raw 
condition ; that if a little salt were given him, he could live entirely 
on raw fish. He did not feel any irresistible impulse to eat raw 
hsh. Only he could cat it and did not dislike it. This, Sir, may not 
be a ease of piscessomania, but then the ease I detail below is cer- 
tainly a mania of the kind. A friend of mine gave the particulars 
while we were reading the American medical journal. My friend 
hails from t market-town in the 24-Pcrgunnahs. He is now about 48 
years of age. While he was only 14, he had a companion and play- 
mate of the same age and the same place, who felt an irresistible de- 
sire to eat raw fish, and, strange to 5ay, always discovered a preference 
*for bony fish like koi and cktaL (I do not know the scientific names 
of these, and hence 1 transliterate the vernacular words.) My 
friend added that his playmate was very often chid by his parents 
and brothers and others of the neighbourhood, but he always said 
that he coiild not help eating raw fish, so irresistible was the im- 
pulse he felt at their sight. The young man did not live long, 
for hil life was cut short when he was nineteen. Yours, &c. 

• Bhargava. 

Scebpore, January 21, 1892. 


THE UNHVER.SITy CONVOCATION. 

THE CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 

Lord Lansdownc, who on rising was received with applause, 
spoke as follovvs : — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Your Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
The annual Convocation of the University affords me an agree- 
able opportunity of meeting you, which I should be sorry to miss, 
and I must express my pleasure at finding myself once more in 
this chair. It will not be necessary for me to detain you for 
more than a very few moments, but there arc one or two matters 
which I cannot leave unnoticed. 

You will, I think, expect me, in the first place, to say one word 
of sympathy and regret in reference to the death of the young Prince 
who was taken from us last week. The sympathies of this Uni- 
versity are naturally with the young, and in this ease will certainly 
not be indifferent to the fate of one who in the very prime of his 
youth, and with a bright and splendid career before him, has been 
cut off 10 suddenly and under such melancholy circumstances. 
T am sure that you will share the sorrow of his parents, and that 
you will not forget that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
cook an interest in this University, which in 1876 conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of a Doctor of Laws. I was glad to 
see, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that the Senate at a recent meeting so 
appropriately took notice of this sad occurrence. 

I have to congratulate the members of the University upon the 
fact that the Hon’blc Dr. Gooroo Das Banerjee has been good 
enough to Rcc^t re-appointment as Vice-Chancellor. (Applause). 
He ahas* dualAg tbe • past two years, discharged the duties of hit 
oficcvriih «KC and Judgment, and in a manner which haMcenr- 


cd for him the confidence of the University. (Applause.) -We 
arc, I think, extremely fortunate in having prevailed upon him to 
accept re-appointment. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I h^’C to. thank the Graduates of the Uni- 
versity, whom I have for * the third time asked to aid me in the 
selection of the Fellows wlo will be appointed to fill up vacancies 
on the list, for the assistiiicc they have given me. They have 
exercised their choice in a manner which has met with general 
approval. The two gentlemen whose names they have submitted 
to me, Babu Pran Naih Pundit and Babu Upendra Nath Mitra, are 
both of iliem incu' of eminence in their profession (applause), and 
have a record of literary and academical achievement which clear- 
ly points to their fitness for the honour which has been done them. 
(Applause). Both of them, curiously enough, have been fleeted 
Tagore Law Professors at diflcrciit times, Babu Pran Nath Pundit 
is a wcllAnown Sanscrit scliolar. Babu Upendra Nath Mitra was 
gold medalist of his year, and was for several years Law Lecturer 
in the Government College of Dacca, aiid has written a 
stand.ird work upon a legal subject. 

I may say in passing that I was gratified to find that you were 
able, in accordance with the suggestion which I ventured to make 
to you last year, to discover means by which Graduates in the 
Mofussil have been pcrn^Lcd to take part in the election of these 
gentlemen. I understaimthat out of 900 persons qualified to vote, 
641 exercised the privilege conferred upon them, a sign that this 
particular franchise has a higher value set upon it by those who 
possess it than certain other franchises which I could mention. 

The result of the experiment has been so successful that I am 
certainly not disposed to abandon it. But it may be said,** if the 
experiment has succeeded so well, why not go further?” Why not 
make the arrangement ** a permanent one, and give it a statutory 
sanction?” We all know of course that recommendations have beeu 
submitted to the Government of India by the Senate of the Univer- 
sity for a revision of the Act of Incorporation, and I think I am 
right ill saying that the principal change recommended was si 
proposal that one-half of the total number of Fellows annually 
appointed should be elected by thc Graduatcs. Gentlemen, I have 
proved by my actions since I have been connected with the Uni- 
versity that there is no difference between myself and those who 
hold this language as to the propriety of giving the Graduates a 
voice in the selection of the Fellows. University legislation is, 
however, a very serious matter, and not to be undertaken without 
a good deal of thought and deliberation. In this particular instance 
you arc confronted with a special difficulty, that of providing ade- 
quately for the representation of the minority, whose j:laims none 
of us would desire to ignore. There is also this to be remembered, 
that changes of the law affecting one University to a certain extent 
involve the adoption of similar changes in regard to the others. In 
regard, however, to this question of the election of Fellows, 
experience h.i8 fortunately shown us that it is possible to give a 
voice to the Graduates in their selection without modifying the Act, 
and its revision may, for this reason, be regarded as less immediately 
urgent than it might otherwise have been. The same question has, 
as you are aware, been under consideration in reference to the Bom- 
bay University, which, like yours, has' a body of Graduates represent- 
ing a variety of different elements. The difficulty of devising a 
system of election which should secure to each of these elements 
a suitable amount of representation would be very great, and the 
University of Bombay is, I understand, prepared, at our suggestion, 
to follow the example set here and to proceed experimentally upon 
the lines which we have adopted. You may be quite sure that, 
even if we do not at this moment see our way to legislate in 
reference to this point just now the privilege which I have been 
able to confer upon the Graduates is not likely to be restricted. 
The sound judgment which they have shown in exercising that 
privilege renders me indeed disposed to extend us scope, and I will 
gladly consider whether this cannot be done before the time comes 
when I shall again meet you in this building. (Applause.) 

These arc the only matters of University business, strictly speak- 
ing, which I wish to refer to ; but, as you allow me to take advan- 
tage of these occasions in order to mention to you any ^stions 
affecting the University in which I am specially interested, ♦Should 
like this afternoon to refer for a moment to such a question. 

I have noticed with much pleasure, and 1 desire to commend to 
all the friends and supporters of the University, the movement 
which has lately been set on foot by the society known as that for 
the higher training of young men in Calcutta. I feej rto doubt that 
there is room for such a movement, and that much good may be 
done by it. What are the facts? This University is, .as we all 
know, an examining University. Our students have to^ satisfy us 
that they have attended lectures at one of the affiliated institutions^ 
and they arc required to puss an examination which shall prove that 
their studies have provided them with a ^certain amount of know- 
ledge, and we thereupon bestow upon th^m ,^n academical title. 
This is, I am afraid, the beginning and the end of our coiyicction 
with them. We do not attempt to take charge of them in any 
sense during the time which they spend in preparing for their 
degree 3 we are not responiiWe for their health, -for - ther aurromid^ 
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ings, and we d6 not aeek to exercise any supervision over their 
private life. In some of the affiliated ^institutions no doubt some 
attempt may be made in this direction, but this affects only a very 
smairminority of the students. The g^at bulk of them are, save 
for, ti%<ifa^ct thft they the classes If school or college during 

a few hours^of the day, absolutely unca 4 d for* 

The result is that we have sdme six or seven thousand young men 
between the ages of 17 and 29 turned loose in this wilderness of a 
city, exposed to its temptations and dangers without any precautions 
to ensure that their lives shall be healthy, or happy, or respectable. 
The picture is one which it is impossible to contemplate without the 
deepest misgivings. The position of the lads who come here from 
the Mofussil must, at all events, when they first arrive here, be one 
of the greatest isolation. They are, perhaps, separated by hundreds 
of miles from their friends and relations, and Heaven knows what 
sort of friends and what of connections they will form hcr^ if they 
arc left to their own devices. No contrast could be sharper than 
that between the condition of the young men who take thpir degree 
in the Calcutta University, and that of the students of one of our 
old English Universities. In the latter case you liave the college 
with all its comforts and resources, its social life, its strict discipline 
and supervision ; you have the intercourse of student with student, 
the esprit de corps which makes a young man oroud of his college, the 
intimacy of teacher and pupil, and the influ^ce of the former over 
the latter ; the pleasant associations of the cricket fields and the 
river — all these build up a life, which has its social and domestic 
side, amidst the healthiest of moral and material surroundings. All 
these conditions arc absent here. A young man coming to Calcutta 
from a distant town is a mere drop in this great sea, uncared for, cx- I 
posed to every temptation and every discomfort, unknown perhaps | 
to his fellow students — ^perhaps even to his teachers. Can we be ; 
surprised if many of them do not pass through the ordeal without 
the worst results alike to body and mind > 

This, gentlemen, is, 1 understand, the state of things which the 
association, of which I have spoken, desires to improve. Let us be 
under no illusions as to the difficulty of the task. I hope it will not 
be supposed for a moment that, when I referred just now to the old 
English Universities, I believed that it was possible to reproduce 
them, or anything like them, in this country. I mentioned them 
rather with the object of suggesting that a student at Oxford or 
Cambrid||{e would not have a much better chance of escaping the 
dangers which beset our young men here if he was exposed to them 
to the same extent. 

1 believe, however, that, without aiming at too high an ideal, it 
is within our power to do something to mitigate the evil, and I 
must cxprc8s*ihc pleasure with which I read the address recently 
delivered by Mr. Risley upon the subject of this movement. I 
understand that, in the opinion of the society, there arc three direc- 
tions in which something may be done. The work is, I am in- 
formed, to be divided into three sections, — the Literary section, 
the Athletic section, and the General section. The Literary 
section will be concerned with the books which the students may 
be expected to read outside of their regular scljool or college work. 
The Athletic section proposes to encourage those healthy games and 
outdoor exercises which play so large a part in the education of 
English youth, while the General section has for its object the exer- 
cise of useful influence over the conduct and character of the 
young men. It would be impossible within the limits of the obser- 
vations which I am now oflering to you to consider the possibilities 
which lie before us in these dilFcrcnt directions. .1 can sum up all 
that I will venture to say this evening in a very few words. 

In regard to reading, I sec no difliculty in adopting the suggestion 
that a list of books should be prepared and recommended to our 
young friends for their reading — a list which would put them in 
the way of reading books quite as interesting as, and very much 
better for them than, the mischicvcous trash of which I believe 
many of them arc copious consumers. Such a list, to be added to 
from time 10 time, could probably be prepared without very much 
trouble. If, however, this movement is to come to anything, I 
sltould like to look forward to the time when it will be possible to 
provide our students, not only with a list of books, but with the 
books themselves, and with convenient rooms in which to read them. 

A Library — perhaps a lending Library — with reading and recreation 
rooms attached, would, it seems to me, be a very admirable adjunct 
to the University. I say this without casting any reflection upon 
the existing University Library, which is intended iwainly for the 
use of resident Fellows. I know that, under the Regulations, 
persons who arc not Fellows may obtain special permission [o use 
that Library, and even to borrow books from it, for purposes of 
literary research, but 1 doubt whether it could ever be made avail- 
able as a popular Library for the bulk of the students. 

As to the pursuit of athletic exercises, I do not believe that any 
amount of gymnastics will make up for the absence of such games 
as cricket, and football. I cannot resist quoting Mr. Rislcy’s dictum 
when he said chat ■* the memory o£ the pious founder who ^^ndowed 
the schools of Calcntta with a suitable playground will be held in 
everlasting remembrin<^ when many more serious matters have 
been foi^gotten**’ I ahouid like ter mk .forward to the time when 


suitable grounds of this kind will be provided for the use of our 
University students. 

Of the work of the General section, it has been said with truth 
that the endeavour to form the character, and to guide the moral 
conduct of our young men is one of immense difficulty. I believe 
you can inculcate morality by precept and example, but I have not 
much faith in precept alone. Our schools, again, are, as a rule, 
day schools, and home influences upon which so much depends are, 
I suspect, much less strong here than they arc in Europe. I have, 
however, an almost unlimited belief in the results which can be 
produced upon the young by the personal influence of individuals, 
and I believe that it is within the bounds of possibility that men 
might be found in this country capable of exercising such an influ- 
ence over our students, and of exercising it with very far-reaching 
and very salutary results. If we could find here even one or two 
men animated by the same unselfish desire to do good and to spread 
I the knowledge of the truth as the late Mr. Arnold Toynbee, whose 
name maj be familiar to some of you, the difficulty would, I believe, 
disappear. Wc should, however, require not only the men, but 
some kind of an organisation for them to work under, and my 
thoughts recur to a movement in which I took some part before- 
1 left England — I mean that for the extension of University 
teaching instituted not many years ago by Mr. Goschen and a 
few other persons connected with the great Universities. The 
object of that movement was the establishment of different 
centres at which course of lectures might be given by men 
carefully selected from among the most promising members of 
the. University in subjects especially interesting to the residents 
I of the localities selected. The movement has been very successful, 
and there is hardly any subject upon which lectures have not 
been given, and they have been very largely attended, and have, 
I believe, served to awaken a new interest in many objects of 
study hitherto completely neglected, except in the great centres 
of education. Is it beyond the bounds of possibility that teach- 
ing of this kind might be undertaken in Calcutta, not necessarily 
in subjects bearing directly upon the University examinations, 
but upon such subjects as history, literature, and those social, 
ethical, and economical questions in which wc, all of us, take an 
interest ? 

But, gentlemen, even if wc are to ’assume that wc have got the 
I men and established the organization, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary, if the experiment is to be tried with any degree of success, 
that there should be some suitable place at which students and 
teachers should come together, and for this reason I should like 
to see the Association, of which I am speaking, provided with a 
; head-quarters of its own in a central position. Its principal 
features would be a Library, with one or two lecture and reading 
rooms attached, and if this building stood by the side of a suit- 
able recreation ground, our institution would become complete. 
All this may be unpractical and unattainable, and there may possi- 
bly be difficulties in the way which I have not foreseen. The idea 
seems, however, to be one worth discussion, and L believe that, if 
it were to be thoroughly matured, you would find many persons 
ready to give it their encouragement and their practical support. 
I, for one, shall be very glad indeed to do so. (Applause.) 

And now, Mr. Vicc-Chanccllor, it only remains for me *to 
congratulate the young men upon whom degrees have been con- 
ferred this afternoon, and express my cordial hope that for them, 
and for tl»c University, of which they arc members, the new 
academical year may bring nothing but good. (Applause.) 

THE DACCA BRIBERY CASE IN THE 
HIGH COURT SESSIONS. 

Empfess 7A Aniindo Chunder Roy and Madhub Chunder Dass. 

CHARGE TO THE JURY. 

Mr. Justice Wilson, in summing up to the Jury, said that this case 
had occupied a long time, and he was sorry that the case should have 
been so prolonged, but, on the other hand, he did not think it had 
taken a very long time if the case was to be properly and fairly 
tried, and the value of the evidence fully tested. The offences 
charged were two in form, though really only one in substance. 
The offence charged was that of bribery and abetting the bribery 
of a public servant, namely, a Juror; in other words, the offence 
charged was the offering of a bribe to Gurucharan, on the evening 
of the loth June, in order to induce him to give a verdict of 
acquittal in the case, which was tried in Dacca, and in which he 
was the foreman of the Jury. If a bribe was offered by one person 
to another who did not accept it, the person who offered the bribe 
committed an offence, but the person to whom it was offered did 
not. If a bribe was offered, and the person to whom it was offered 
accepted it, then they both committed an offence, and the person who 
offered the bribe became in the eye of the law the graver offender. 
The main point they had t6 give their verdict upon was, Was it 
established to their complete satisfaction that Rs. 4,000 was brought 
to the house of Gurucharan by the second accused on the evening 
of the loih June? Were they satisfied that it was sent by f%e 
first aojpused, and then were they satisfied that it was sent for 
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bribing Guruchartn ? If Anundo Roy really sent it, and sent it as 
a bribe, then there was another thing they had to consider — What 
part had Madhub played ? Even if Anundo sent the money for an 
illegal purpose, Mad hub might, as an innocent person, have carried 
It without any guilty knowledge. These were the points the Jury 
would have to consider in all their bearings. 

Before going into the details of the case his Lordship would 
remind the Jury of the outlines of the ease. They had it* in 
evidence that the ease then under trial, spoken of as the BcUiati 
case, was the result of a charge brought against certain servants of 
people known as the Babus of the East Belliati house, brought by 
ersons of the Middle Belliati house, and the Babus of the West 
ousc, and in some measure supported the prosecution. Gurucharan, 
the first witness in this Court, was the foreman of the Jury em- 
panelled to try the Belliati murder ease, and the subject of the 
present charge was that, on the evening before the verdict given 
in the Belliati ease, Rs. 4,000 was brought from Anundo by Madhub 
to the house of Gurucharan. It was a verdict with regard to which 
the four accused were acquitted by a majority of four to one. 
Gurucharan said that he gave his own verdict. According to his 
account it was a unanimous acquittal as far as it concerned two 
accused, while it was not as regarded the other two. On the 
evening of the 10th, Gurucharan said the money, Rs. 4,000, was 
brought by Madhub, and was intended as a bribe to induce him 
to give a verdict of acquittal. The evidence of the other wic- 
nesscs was important as far as it had any bearing upon this 
point. It was said that on the night of the 10th June 4,000 
rupees were brought by Madhub to Gurucharan^s house. On rhat 
occasion the money having been left in the house, Gurucharan 
signed a promissory note or hundi, and that that was given to 
Madhub who had brought the money. It was further said that 
Madhub together with the money brought a letter from Anundo 
Chundcr Roy to Gurucharan. The three things said to have been 
brought were the money, the receipt, and the letter. The letter 
was delivered to Gurucharan, the money made over, and Madhub 
having obtained the acknowledgment or hundi left, leaving the 
letter with Gurucharan. The matters relied upon by the prosecu- 
tion seem to be these. It was also said that there had been pre- 
vious attempts or proposals to bribe this witness Gurucharan, but 
this rested upon the statement of Gurucharan alone, with the ex- 
ception of one man, the Government Pleader Troyloko, to whom 
he had spoken in reference to this matter. It is said that Guru- 
charan came back from the Court after the verdict, and that 
Madhub, who came to or was already at, Gurucharan’s house, 
demanded the money back, and then the story was that Srccnath 
and Madhub went away, in a ticca garri, to the house of Anundo, 
and having gone there, paid back the money, and in exchange 
received back the promissory note. But that letter which was sent 
with the money was not given up to Anundo ; they did not make 
over the letter, and it remained in the possession of Srcenaih or 
Gurucharan. It might have been a very dangerous and incriminat- 
ing letter, and if that letter was really sent, it went a good way to 
confirm the story of the occurrences of the night of the loth June. 
Two persons said they saw a letter, and they, Srecnach and Juggut, 
spoke of it as an English letter, and this seemed to be confirmation 
of the letter remaining in the possession of Gurucharan. 

Then there was another matter which, if it was true, also con- 
firmed this, and it was the event which is said to have occurred 
on the 24th of June. On this occasion this letter was taken to 
Anundo, and offered to be given up to him in exchange for a sum 
of Rs. 5,000, but it was by the hands of Madhub that the money 
was paid and tlie letter taken back. The Jury might take it for 
granted that if a man paid Rs. 5,000 to get back a letter of his 
own, it was a letter which was dangerous or damaging. Of course 
the Jury would have to consider the truth of the story. In connec- 
tion with this maiter it was said that Gurucharan’s debts were 
paid out of this n^cy. He was an impecunious man, and some. 
Of perhaps a good many, of his debts were paid. This was con- 
firmatory evidence, and there was also the evidence of Troyloko 
and the evidence of Rojonicant, who spoke to a statement made 
to him and Troyloko at an interview in which Gurucharan made 
a statement adverse to one of the accused persons. In dealing 
with all these statements his Lordship asked the Jury to bear in 
their minds some general observations which he would make a 
little further on, which they would do well to remember when the 
evidence was being gone through. It had been very truly said by 
the prosecution that where there was a charge of this kind to be 
Bubscanciaccd, it was impossible to help calling witnesses whose 
evidence must be received with a certain amount of caution. Now 
in a case of this kind it became the duty of the Jury to scrutinize 
very closely the evidence laid before them, and to accept nothing 
without the greatest cautioii. Without being quite satisfied, they 
must not convict. The two first witnesses, Gurucharan and Juggut, 
were, within the meaning of the law, accomplices. By their own 
evidence they were accomplices, and the Jury roust not convict 
upon the unsupported testimony of accomplices. They mu^ not 
dinvict the accuscll unless the evidence of these two witnesses 
was, in substantial parcici^Urs, supported by othera. M I# these 


two witnesses were concerned, they could not convict unless they 
were corroborated in a sati^jfactory way by other witnesses. They 
would also have to take into consideration Gurucharan’s behaviour 
and demeanour and the grofoly contradictory nature of his evidence. 
He was not the sort of witnefs whom they could rely on, neither would 
they accept any statement (jc his as true except so far as it was con- 
firmed. The second most important witness was Srecnach Goisiin, 
who also had told them that he told a false story on former occasions. 
There was another thing they ought to bear in mind, and it was 
this. His Lordship did not suppose anybody would suggest, though 
it had been said for the defence, that the investigation of this ease 
by the oiHccrs in the mofussil was not as full as it should have been, 
nor did his Lordship think that it had been suggested that any of 
the officers concerned in the trial of the ease had the remotest idea 
of getting up a false case against the accused, and this, he was 
certain, lapplicd also to the police. But there were other people 
besides the Magistrates and police, upoji whom the Magistrate and 
police had to rely for the facts. It was*^cxcecdingly import- 
ant to observe from whom or from what group of people the 
charges first came to lie, and who were found to be connected with 
the ease in its earliest stage, and who were found to be connected 
with it in the end. Then another great and serious reason for 
exercising the utmost caption was that there were some people who 
were connected with tnis ease, and the bringing forward of this 
charge who had an interest in doing so for no other purpose but 
to reopen the charge in the Belliati cabc. This was a matter which 
made it necessary for the Jury to exercise the extremest care. 
Before dealing with the evidence his Lordship had to remind them 
of another fact. In considering the amount of anxious scrutiny 
which they must give to the evidence they must see who were 
concerned in bringing up the charge and how it was brought for- 
ward, and his Lordship was bound to say that the circumstances 
under whi9h the story had been* brought forward was such as to 
require all the greater caution. The substance of the first state- 
ment made to the Judge by Gurucharan on the 24th was that on 
the evening before the verdict a man came and brought four or five 
thousand rupees, and that it was forcibly taken away the next day. 
The next statement that was made was not by anybody having any 
personal knowledge of the matter, but Issur, who had been shown 
to be one of the hostile opponents of the first accused. The 
statement made by Gurucharan in the presence of the Gdvernment 
Pleader and the other pleader was considerably different from the 
present one, and in that one Madhub took no part. It was a 
totally different story. Then about the same time Gurucharan 
made statements to Issur and Anundo Chundcr Chuckerbutty, 
which were somewhat similar to those made to Troyloko and 
Rojonicant. From that time Gurucharan was in regular communi- 
cation with all these persons, who were exceedingly hostile to the 
accused. The next statement Gurucharan made was on the 9th 
July. Up to that time that story about the price of the letter as 
Rs. 5,000 was contradicted by Gurucharan and by all except 
Srccnath. 

Two theories had been put forward to explain the case, first, 
that the story as now told was the true story and, second, that 
Gurucharan was a witness hostile to the prosecution, and that all 
that has been told by him has been extracted from him bit by bit. 
One great difficulty in accepting that theory was that on notice of 
intention to cross-examine Gurucharan, he and Anundo Chucker- 
butty on the evening after that notice were in consultation for two 
hours. This was an incident that made it very difficult to accept 
the theory of the prosecution. The theory, on the other hand, was- 
that attempts had been made to bribe Gurucharan, who was foreman 
of the Jury, by the other 8ide. There were two groups of persons 
ready and willing to make use of him, one of which were enemies 
of A. C. Roy’s, persons who had conducted former fruitless prose- 
cutions against him. His Lordship after drawing the attention of 
the Jury then proceeded to deal with the evidence at great length. 
In commenting on the evidence of the District Judge. of Mozuffer- 
pur, his Lordship said that the good character given by this gentle- 
man of the accused would have to be taken into consideration in 
determining his guilt or innocence, and concluded by exhorting the 
Jury to weigh the matter well in their mind before arffving at a 
finding, and if they were perfectly satisfied that the accused had 
been proved guilty they would find accordingly. If, on the other 
hand, they had any reasonable doubt, they were bound to give the 
prisoners tha benefit of the same and acquit them. 

The Jury then retired, and, on returning after three minutes, 
gave a unanimous verdict of not guilty on both counts of the in- 
dictment with respect to both prisoners. The accused were then 
ordered to be discharged. 

An attempt was made at cheering, but it was promptly suppressed 
by the police. 

Mr. Woodroffe then applied to his Lordship with Regard to the 
question of costs, and urged that bis client had been put to terrible 
expense. His Lordship did not chink he could make a reference 
on the subject. He iid - not think he could take the inicitcive U 
the matter, but if a petition was forwarded to Government, and k 
come to himt hit Lordship would put Ki« lecommendatiofti thetoon. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINI 

BEECHES PILES 

A REiiniversa|ly ad- 
milted to befvorth 
A GUINEA AniOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders^ such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
afer Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvey^nd Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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TAe first dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless casesm> 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, jfnd they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTHAGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is. not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they wilt 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
by thousands* w h 0 
have tried them, and 
found the benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will be 
found to woik won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscLilar sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost comple.\ion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts test ified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all clab.ses«of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and D«*bilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS hivde the 
Largest Sale of an^ 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


gEECHAM'S PILLS 

Sole Agents for India ;• 

KATLOR. SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Defidt, jjr, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


]^OTICE.-— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on rpceipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates size 8 annas per box. is i size 

12 annas per box. 2S ga, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cast of 
will be added to the amoupt. 

Gfaemists . and Storeikeepera can obtain 

whnietnit ratei od a^pHcniioA. ; 


ABM7 OLOTHINa DEPARTMENT. 

Alipore, the 20th January 1892. 

Seated tenders are invited for the supply of 
miscellaneous stores and materials including 
buttons, haversacks, canvas, sewing cotton, 
flannel, gaiters, pith-hats, puttees, thread, 
cloth blue local, khaki drill, webbing drab, &c., 
&c., &c., more or lest as may be required, for 
the year 1892-93. 

2. Tenders will only be received on the 
printed forms which are obtainable at this 
office. Blanks in the printed form must be 
filled up correctly. 

3. Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Treasury 
deposit receipt in the name of the Superintend- 
ent for Rupees one hnndred as earnest-money. 
Cash or notes will not be accepted In lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, any tender may be accepted in whole 
or ill part. 

5. Any person whose tender maybe accepted, 
will be required to furnish security in cash, 
Government Loan paper, Savings Bank 
deposits, or approved Bank deposit receipts, for 
the due fulfilment of his contract within one 
week from the date of acceptance of his lender, 
in default of which his earnest-money will be 
foifeited. The security will be calculated at 
10 per cent, on the contract. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Monday the I5lh February 1892 in 
the presence of such persons as may desire to 
attend. 

W. H. MacKESY, Colonel, 
Superintendent, Army Clothing. 


THE 

Bengal Provincial Railway Oo,, Ld. 

//as been accorded Government Sanction 
to construct 

THE TARKESWAR-MUGRA FEEDER 
RAILWAY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
HOOGHLY. 

By Public Works Department Notification 
published in ibe Calcutta Gazette of 
the 20th January^ 

The scheme having been fully approved by 
both the Governments of Bei)g.al and India. 

Some shares of the Company, valued at 
Rs. 10 (ten) each, being yet for disposal to 
the public the share-list will be kept open, 
until its final closing is announced, for the 
registration of share-holders on payment of 
One Rupee per share at the 

National Hank of India, No. 3, Council 
House Street, Calcutta, opposite to 
Government House. 

Copies of prospectus and particulars of the 
Tarkeswar-Mugra Railway scheme are to be 
had from the Secretary, 20/1, Lall Bazar 
Street, Calcutta. 

GENUINE HOMfEOPATHYr 

A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

/iomceopathic Practitioner, 

for many years assist.'int at the Hon’ble Dr. 
M.ihendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homccopa- 
ihic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic* every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra ^Lal Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
lolLili, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price ^ annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ABMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

Br Ci^t. ANORB W HEARSE Y. 

Apply . to ^4,^' Oecsi; Cjik 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of tSSs.) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new T.ilent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, pnblic.iiion 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of ail bonks and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3 , 03 , 000 , divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. 1 each, 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages m the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohim Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Bancrjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,H.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 

Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Maliik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitr.a, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das. Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Otfleia^ng 
Sub- Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratal) Saikar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray B.inkim Chandi a Chatieiji Bahadur, 
Bahu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

B.abu Ramanaih Ghosh, of Pathuri.ighaia, . 
Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisoii LalGoswami, M.A., D.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Ban behari Kapur, Di||^lwan, 

Bahu Saiya Kinkar Sen,* B. L., Government 
Plc.a(ler, Burdwan. 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Miinicipaliiy, 

Babu Um.acharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Kaj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burd wan M unicipnlity. 

Balm Sitkari fianeiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu jaganinohau Bhattachar>ya, Depiiiy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Piasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 


NOTIpE. * 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cush secuniy 
required Rs. 2p| (each). 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All cur ITc/rl/rs (iuuranttid for 3 ytars 

IPKICE KS- 6-8. 



A stron^j accnraic Keyless open -face Watch 
in nu kel silver case. 

Runs Homs with one wiiiflm", short wind, 
Re^^iilateti to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and fij^uies, enamele<l dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It lias a jewelled visible 
compact escapement, (kin he tepaited by any 
watch-maker for a tnlle. Is a thotou^hly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
M)tin;» case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. I’ricc... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chionompter hal.inre to 
prevent variation m exiiemcb of tern- 


ppratnie. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain, 

White Metal Albeit Chaims, siandingf 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... i 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ...20 

Canadian do. ... .,. 30 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We jilve niir gicalest altmlion to every kind 
of repairs, stone settiii;.;s, W.vltham and W.iter- 
bury inchidiii;:[, as ue .i)\va\s emolov a staff ol 
the niQsl skilful workmen foi oiir joblmi-j dept , 
mir (:har‘;;cs aic based upon ilic very lovicst 
calculations. 

T\ K. MOITRA, 

Late M.anagcr, Waterbnry W itch Depot., 

37, Musjidhari-street, Calcutta 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who iujjer find sure relic/ ftom 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of scmi-helplcssncbs and 
mj; ; while In ASTHMA, HKONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO. SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safebt lemcdy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its ma^ic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TD( 3 THACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve yon. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend 
ed as 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years, 

Prcliy, small, aifuiale, strong, open-faccd, 
keylcK .y//p ;7 tl'/W?//;’, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed u'ltrh, wiih hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, en^uiicllcd diafft'ivclU'd^ and bold 
fignrcb foi Rb. 6 per V. P. Ik with an extra 
glass, spi mg, bo.K and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Wanaiited to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no aiipearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooni.ih of Distiici MunsilFs Couit from 
Chicacole say.s : A watch maker valued it 

at Rs. 25.” Ml. I>. Vk Cli^tly from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many wcie deceived thinking that its 
pi ice was Rs. 25.” Mi. Moiing H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says: — 
“ Has never been repaired dining the whole 
period of three ami n half yeais." 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEEY. 

Pretty Canadian (]oId Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooili Picks, complete Shirt liiuions 
Bracelets, B.ingles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scaif Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Spray.s, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holdeis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamniuls, Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, »S:c., at Re. \~Z per cock V. P. Ik Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Insjiector, Sanikuila, says; — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak fur itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in llionsamls of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
n wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
pai allow has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at j Re. each. 

. Ohb'iinahle of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanislreet& Co., 
K. .Scott Thompson Co. and Bathgate ^ 
Co. Limited. 

FOR SALE 

Price Two annas, Posta^^conc anna^ 

SPEECHES 

ON rilF. 

AGE OF CONSENT ‘.BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Vw.eioy, on the same il.iy, 

.Sir A. .Sruble, on the p.vsbing of the Bill on 
ifjith March, 

The ILij.i of Bhing.a, 

'1 he Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji '^Laksh- 
in an Nulkar, c.i.K,, 

The llon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

Ills Honor the Lieiuenaiit-Governor of Bengal, 
H. li. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Adminisliation of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet^ 

1, Uckoor DutPs Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 
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RATES OP ADVERTISEMENT. 
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and 10? lines or J2 inches to the column) are 
charged by the .space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic' Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 3, 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane^ Wellington 
Street^ Calcutta, 
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CONTEM PORARY POETRY. 

APOSTROPHE TO PATIENCE. 

These stanzas, from an addieas to Patience, in the St. James’ Maga- 
zine, (vol. i., p. 108,) signed C. J., have been pieserved by the Poet 
Southey as deserving “to be tcpiieved fiom oblivion.”--ED. R, &* R. 

O come, surrounded with thy sober tiain 
Of meekness, piety, and holy hope ; 

' Blest source of peace, blest cute for every pain, 

Without whose aid the proudest spiiits droop. 

Kindly descend to those whose humbled mind 
Knows no relief, but what from Patience springs ; 

Whose giiefs no cure, whose pangs no respite find ; 

On those descend with healing on thy wings. 

• 

O hover round the melancholy bed. 

Where lingering sickness claims thy fostering carei 
. Thy influence rears the drooping suflerer’s head, 

And^jives a ray of merit to*his prayer. 


TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 


Her gentleness, her innocence, 

And infant purity. 

They tell me that her wavering steps 
Will long demand my aid ; 

For the old road of human life. 

Is very roughly laid. 

High hills and swift descents abound ; 
And, on so rude a way, 

Feel that can wear these coverings 
Would surely go astray. 

Sweet little girl ! be mine the task 
Thy feeble steps to lend 1 

To be thy guide', thy counsellor, 

Thy playmate and thy friend ! 

And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age 
In cheerful peace along I 


Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 

A plump, well-trodden pair ; 

With striped stockings ilmist within 
Lie just beside my chair. 

Of very homely fabiic they, 

A hole is in each toe, 

They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 

And yet, this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me 

Than ail the jewelled sandals are 
Of Eastern luxury. 

This mottled leather, cracked with use, 

Is satin in my sight ; 

These little tarnished buttons shine 
With all a diamond’s light. 

Search through the wardrobe of the world ! 
You shall not find me there, 

So rarely made, so richly wrought. 

So glorious a pair. 

And why? Because they tell of her, 

Now sound asleep above, 

Whose form is moving beauty, and 
Whose heart is beating love. 

They tell me of her merry laugh ; 

Her rich, who!e*bearted glee ; 


SONGS BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
* 

THE COITAGE DOOR. 

The starry silence falls 
Along my sylvan way, 

A spit it walks the earth, 

We never meet by day ; 

And listening to the voice 
Of years that are no more ; 

My feet— Oh ! know’st thou why? — 
Have wandered to thy door. 

The quiet taper burns 
And makes thy casement bright, 

And soft thy shadow falls 
Between me and the light ; 

I gaze as on a shrine 
My heart would bend before ; 

My couch had seen no rest, 

Had I not seen thy door. 

The night, as if to breathe, 

Her starry curtain parts ; 

The very air seems faint 
With breath of lovers’ hearts ; 

Some spirit robes the earth 
In light that heaven wore ; 

Or is that light thine own?— 

And is that heaven thy door ? 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
, ; Part^uhrty enJtum acknowltt^pmnt thnmgk ths Dtpartment. No othtr rtet^t wiU bo 
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T WAS COMING FROM THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 

'T was coming from the village church 
I saw my false love nigh, 

I said— Ob I shame me not, my heart, 

But let me pass him by. 

And 80 the color left my cheek. 

The tear forsook mine eye ; 

And with a timid step, and weak, 

I passed my false love by. 

He looked— and thought, perchance, to see 
The blush and tear of old ; 

But I was cold as he could be — 

That is, 1 seemed as cold t 
For fast and fast my heart did hil 
Mine eyes could hold no more — 

He might have seen 1 loved him still, 

Had 1 not gained the door. 

1 hurried to my own dear room, 

I knelt me down to pray, 

But still no firmness could assume, 

My te.ars they would have way. 

Oh ! false, false lips — oh I faithless part — 

Oh ! base, unmanly aim— 

To seek for years to win a heart. 

Then make its love — its shame 1 


News and Our Comments. 

There is a lion out here— young Grant who won his majority in Mani* 
pur, the grave of so many men and reputations. 

• • 

The twenty-eighth annual Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society, fixed for the 27th January and postponed on account of 
the death of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, comes off on 
Friday, the 4th March. 

# 

First to the fore on this melancholy occasion in expressing the feelings 
of the community at the death of the heir-presumptive to the 
throne of England, the Mahomedan Literary Society has received 
the following letter from the Secretary to tht Government of India 
in the Home Department to the address of its Secretary 

“ Calcutta, the 30th January 1892. 

• Sir,— I am directed to acknowledge the leceipt of your letter 
conveying a message of condolence on behalf (if the Committee 
of the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta wnh Her Imperial 
Majesty the Queen Empress of fnuiu and tlicir Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of VVale.s, on the melancholy occasion of 
the death of His late Royal Highness the Duke of Claiencc and 
Avondale, and to say that the Government of India have been desiicd 
to convey to you an expression of Her Iniperial Majesty’s thanks 
for the kind sympainy displayed by ilic Society.” 

• • 

Two Hindus have filed a suit in the District Court of Lahore for re- 
covery of the bod^ of their deceased brother Sodagar Mai. He died 
recently at the, village of Bht^giwal, leaving a foiiime now in the 
possession of a Mahomedan mistress who claims to have married the 
Hindu .after his conversion to Islam, Before they give up the claim, 
the plaintiffs want to satisfy themselves that their deceased relative 
discarded the the consecrated tuft of hair on the head. 

» 

Under the authority vested in him by the Indian Factories Act (XV 
of 1881) as amended by Act XI of 1891, the Governor-General in 
Council has prescribed a fee of four annas as the fee payable to a 
certifying Surgeon by a person employed, or desirous of being employ- 
ed, in a Factory for examining him and granting him a certificate. 

Candidates for appointment in the Upper or Lower Division, of the 
Secretariat Clerical Service of the Government of India and attached 
offices, are required to send written applications for permission to 
appear at the examinatiom to (he Secretary to the Board of Examiners 
between the date of issue of the notification announcing the number of 
vacancies to be competed’ for aqd the i$th December, 


Sir Monier Williams who has* for some months been travelling on the 
Continent in search of hcaltft, lately received the princely gift of 
/^2,ooo from the Thakur Saheb of Gondal towards the Indian Institute 
at Oxford. About ;£3,5oo onp is now wanting to make up'tbe ;C8,ooo 
required for the extension of Ihe Institute. 

• • 

It is as well that we should record that 

** the following petition to the Government of India was adopted at 
a public meeting, held in Shri Murlidhnr’s Temple, Poona, on 22nd 
November That your Excellency’s Memorialists beg most respect- 
fully to intimate that the majority of the inhabitants of the City of 
Poona do not recognize the so-called National Congress as their repre- 
sentative body until it undergoes a desircible change, and that, there- 
fore, any representations made by the Congress, should not be con- 
sideied as having the consent of the people in general. That in the 
pavilion of the Congress, a meeting of the persons, calling themselves 
social reformers, is held, the proceedings of wl^h have always been 
disapproved of by the orthodox people. Your Elxcelleticy’s Memorial- 
ists, therefore, beg that any representations, made by the said re- 
formers, ehouid not be considered as emanating from the people in 
general,— (Sd.) Narain Rao Bhikaji Joglekar, Vishnu Venketesh 
Behere, Veiikatesh Vishwanath Jogelkar, Narain Gopal Patwardhan, 
Gonesh Shastri Malwankar, Krishna Shastri Vyjapurkar and 248 
others.” ^ 

• 

• # 

Good “ F. H. S.” has been writing with his usual earnestness to the 
Pioneer on the sad vandalism still permitted under a civilized Govern- 
ment. This is his last protest : — ^ 

“Sir,— You were good enough to publish a letter in which I drew 
attention to the indignities offered at Christmas-tide to the beautiful 
woiks of art in the Delhi Fort. My story has not been contradicted ; 
and on the other hand, the public has not received the assurance it 
has a right to c^ect, that due punishment has been meted out to the 
perpetrators of tne outrages complained of, and that measures have 
been taken to prevent their recurrence. In order to place matters in 
the clearest light I will give the statement of an eye-witness asi^ 
iccorded by me. He is willing to place it in the form of an affidavit, 
and to communicate his name to any person in authority. ’On the 
afternoon of Christmas Day,’ he says,*! visited the Dewan-i-Khas 
in the Delhi Fort in company with two fellow travellers Messrs. 
Bachmahr of Vienna and Snuyder, who, I think, hails from New 
Yotk. Our attention was at once attracted to a hole al least ten 
inches in diameter, which had recently been made in the lovely 
monolithic screen of perforated foliage at the back of the Half. * 
The marble-dust scattered about showed the fracture to have been 
recent ; and, on looking over the wall, we saw the brokeh piecet; of 
marble lying in the ditch below the building. My cobtparitons 
expressed the greatest indignation at the outragl and oUere^ 
their services to aid me in exposing it. Jhere was a private 
of the Leinster regiment, which is apparently in garrison there, 
lounging about without his helmet. Thinking that he was the guardian, 

1 asked him if he knew how the danaage occorred, and suggested that 
the fragments of marble should be gathered up for repairs. His looks 
and manner were most insolent, a fact' which was accounted for when 
1 found that he reeked of liquor and’was evidently half tipsy. He said 
that he would have nothing to say to me — it was no business of his. 
On entering the adjacent building we found another hole smashed 
through the perforated marble screen separating the two h.a1ts known 
as the Emperor’s and the Empress' audience-chambers. Here, too, 
the broken fragments of marble showed that the damage was fresh. 
The native guardian, hearing us express indignation at the vandalism, 
told us that it was the work of drunken European soldiers, with whom 
he was afiaid to interfere. We then adjourned to the Moli Masjid, 
bard by, and the first thing that met our eyes was a piece measuring 
about a foot, by four inches, broken off the cornice of a marble 
tomb or table on the left of the gateway. The fragments and dust 
were scattered around. The native keeper told us that this, too, 
was the work of a drunken soldier, who had been placed under arrest. 

“ Two deductions may be drawn from this plain, unvarnished tale. 
One is the necessity for a curator of ancient remains— an officer who 
IS found in every other civilized country with a history. The other is 
the criminal folly of permitting the British soldier to roam fancy-free 
at all hours over the Diwaui Khas. Out it is, perhaps, vain to look 
for a tender regard for the relics of a mighty past in a generation 
which tolerates dancing tb the blare of a brass band within the pre- 
cincts of the Tnj.” 

The whole world of Culture is indebted to the writer ^that letter,, 
and all the generations of India’s sons now and hereafter will bless 
Mr. Skrine— if we mistake not the identity adumbrated by the initials. 

We read lately in the Indian Mirror 

“ The Bungabaski thus writes *The Chief Secretary to the^^irern* 
ment of Bengal informs us that while Sir Charles Elliott 
ing the Durbhunga Jail, he saw an old man undergoing imprlHobment 
for not having been able to pay Rs. 40 to a creditor, ,i(i|’itae4 ti!obeih 
Chunder Singh. His Honour took pity on the man who was released 
from the Jail on the judgment-creditor coiidescen4^tfg to forego his 
claim to the amount of money duetohlm.*^ - ^ " 

That was thd first intimation of the good Sajaparltanism of the Head 
of the Local Government. Is ir possible tfisirsi nee the late prosecu- 
tion, the Bmg^ashi has. become the pfijiual or semi -oiliclal organ of, 
that Government? Otberwiser It iii.i^||||^fble to account for the Chief 
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BsaTH U busy among the great and the good, and the Old 
Indians, good, bad, and indifferent. This week, the death roll includes 
the Revd. Mr. Spurgeon, the preacher. Sir Charles Wingfield, former* 
ly Chief Commissioner of Oudb, Sir Thomas Pycroft, Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, the physician. Sir John Lambert, Sir George Edward 
Paget, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, of the Indian Civil Service, who earned 
a fame of a kind whether as Commissioner of Behar, or of the Orissa 
Division, or as Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality. 

Mr. Spurgeon was the greatest theological humourist of the day« It 
were idle to compare him with Robert Hall, but his popularity may 
be estimated from the church<~the Tabernacle, holding the largest 
congregation in London — which it helped him to build. 

Sir Charles Wingfield was a Judge on the Oudh frontier when 
the Mutiny broke out. He took refuge with the late Maharaja 
Drigbijey Singh, of Bulrampore, who saved him. Appointed the first 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh on the conquest of that Province, he 
was enabled to repay the services of the border baron. He made 
Drigbijey Singh the premier landlord, the first in property as in the 
confidence of tbe British Government. To make him the leading one 
—the moving spirit and brain of the Talooqdars— was beyond any 
Chief Commissioner, or Viceroy, for that matter. That position be: 
longed (0, and was held by, Man Singh, of Shahgnnje, by hereditary 
right as well as by force of intellect. Mr. Wingfield was wise enough 
to submit to the inevitable and accepted Man Singh cheerfully. He 
appreciated the Bengalis too and enabled Dukhinaranjan Mookerjee, 
through the two chief barons, to start the Talooqdars’ Society, which 
another Mookerjee organized on a permanent footing. Mr. Wingfield 
got Lord Canning to make a free gift of the famous royal residence, 
the Kaiserbagh, to the Talooqdars for their town residence. If Lord 
Clyde conquered tbe barons of Oudh, Wingfield subdued them and 
made of them loyal subjects of Her Majesty. The Talooqdars repaid 
him with a memorial structure, the Wingfield Munzil, as they com* 
memorated the first Viceroy in the Canning College. After his re* 
tirement, Sir Charles Wingfield entered Parliament, in which he was 
a staunch and useful friend of the Indian people. 

H. M. S. Victoria n/a Renown is lying in a precarious condition on 
the shore of the Levant, near Plataca. Her end would be a sad loss 
to the nation, among whose principal bulwarks she was esteemed. Her 
original name was changed at her Mut at Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

Victoria is one of the queens of the Royal Navy. Single-turreted, 
340 feet long between perpendiculars, with a displacement of some 
10,500 tons, armed with a couple of no ton guns, one 25 ton, 12 six- 
inch, besides many sinalle^ guns, propelled by engines of twelve 
thousand horse power at over 17 knots an hour, she is one of the most 
powerful British line of battle ships. While cruising as the fiagahip 
of the Mediterranean Squadron, she has run ashore on the Levant 
coast and is reported to be leaking. Such is the telegraphic news of 
the last day of January. 

By the latest news, after repeated attempts, the vessel has been 
refloated. 

The Moscow Gazette has discovered a mare's nest. It is reported that, 
at the instance of the British Legation, a Persian religious official at 
Tabriz has been seized upon while taking a walk in the suburbs and 
conveyed to Bushirc, whence he was taken on board an English ship 
and transported to Bussorah in Asiatic Turkey, whence he was con- 
veyed to India. Great indignation is expressed against England and 
Ibis ** high-handed proceeding.” 

The planets are not just now propitious to the Shah. Riots are dis- 
turbing the very capital. There is, morever, an insurrection in the 
Provinces. A sort of Madhi has arisen. He is a Syad, ol course, a 
descendant of the Prophet. From his boyhood to seems to have been 
brooding over the manifold corruptions of Islam about him, and on 
attaining majority be announced himself a Reformer. He Is credited 
with divine powers and supposed to perform miracles. His piety is 
unquestioned. Men flocked to him to become bis disciples. Still 
he observed some secrecy.. Latterly, he removed himself from Sabna 
to Maganderan, where his followers increasing to thousand!) he threw 
off all reserve and opetUy proclaimed his mission. The Shah was kept 
tnf^riacd.of the movement and looked on in contemptnoas silence. 


At last, it waxed intolerable. The Syad essayed to establish a 
of his own, which collided with tbe eitabltthed order. Husbool* 
Ilookooms and edicts were fulmitjated which were answered by bolls. 
Then troops were ordered against the pious disturber. Meanwhile 
the Saint had seized Kellar Daait and held it in strength. The last 
news from Tiflis speaks of a rather severe, engagement between the 
Shahi troops and the rebels in which the latter were worsted, losing 
two hundred of their number killed* Let us hope that this lesson will 
be sufficient. 

The Russian press think this a good opportunity for Russia to secure 
a predominant influence at Teheran. 

The rather lengthy trial of Christopher Nickels, in tbe Allahabad 
High Court, on seven charges of abetting Debi Prasad, a Sub-Inspector, 
to frame an incorrect report of the information given to him about 
a riot at Sohni Factory on the 3rd October, 1890, and of abetting 
rioting and mischief at Sohni on that day, otherwise known as the 
Jnunpur case, ended in the disagreement of the jury. Six of them were 
for acquittal and three for conviction. The presiding Judge — Mr. 
Justice Straight— not agreeing with the majority of the jury, tbe nine 
gentlemen were discharged ; and a fresh trial has been ordered. The 
evidence, we take it, will be the same in the second trial, but a new 
Judge, either the Chief Justice or Mr. Justice Knox, and a different 
set of jurors will consider its sufficiency or insufficiency for conviction. 

The sanctioned estimate of expenditure under General Administra- 
tion” for 1892-93 in the territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal is 

Imperial. Rs. 

Civil Offices of Account and Audit ... ... 2,45,000 

Allowances to Presidency Banks ... r.. ... 14,000 

Provincial. 

Salary of the Lieutenant-Governor ... ... 96,000 

Staff and household of the Lieutenant-Governor ... 24,330, 

Tour expenses ... ... ... ... 34,000 

Legislative Council ... ... ... ... 23,000 

Civil Secretariats ... ... ... 4,98,790 

Board of Revenue ... ... ... ... 3,76,000’ 

Commissioners ... ... ... ... 5,21,50b 

Civil Offices of Account and Audit ... ... 1,05,000 

With the new official year, the clerical establishment of the Private 
Secretary’s office will be incorporated with that of the Judicial, Poli- 
tical and Appointment Departments of the Civil Secretariat. The 
Head Clerk, however, will continue to belong to the Staff and house- 
hold of the Lieutenant-Goveinor, and draw his pay accordingly. 

Our statesmen are determined to save the Empire. They have entered 
on a career of reform in right earnest. To begin with, the Vizier-e- 
Hind— Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India— has 
saved tbe wings of his goose. He will no more supply quills to this 
country and they shall not be supplied by any body on account of 
Government. True to the times, the Services will from this month be 
restricted to tbe use of stee|. 

This is a reform appropriate to the Iron Age. The poor Hindu 
clerks who are accustomed to ply the old instrument for writing and 
no other, will, we fear, be inclined to echo that sentiment in no com- 
plimentary sense. 

The mooreeds will not let the Peer escape. The Pioneer notices— 

**The apotheosis of Mr. Hume 1 The Chandan-S/iu, a Marathi week- 
ly newspaper with the enormous circulation of one hundrqi(h^opie8, 
discovered what would be a fit and lasting memorial ol the Con- 
gress leader. It proposes in all^ seriousness that *a small image of 
that gentleman should be placed in every village and worshipped like 
God,’ and that * contributions collected in bis name should be applied 
to defraying the expenses that may be incurred in preaching the ob- 
jects of Ike Congress throughout the coutitry.’ It admits that at the 
first blush this scheme may appear * rather strange,* but it is confident 
that it will prove in the end an effective means of promoting the in* 
terests ol the association. * Considering the condition of Native 
society Rod the^praciice of idolatry prevalent in it, it is possible,* ob- 
serves the paper, * that a large number of the followers of Mr. Hume, 
like tbovo of Tukaram and other Indian saints, will move throughout 
the length and breadth of tbe country and work for the welfare of the 
nation,’ The idea will no doubt commend itself to the apostle of reform 
in India. Tod is worshipped as a God in Rajasthan ; Nicholson it a 
saint in the eyes of tke simple-minded Punjabi villager and it wonl 4 
be another illustration of the fine (mparttAii^ of the Hihdii pantbeoA 
weie Mr. Hume added to the number of its GodSi**^ ; * 
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It is that impartiality " which will# probably make the object of 
the gushing attention pause. Mr. Hume knows that the pantheon of 
the people is rather indiscriminately liAed with both the powers of 
powers of light. I 


BUT if it is a trifle extravagant in our MaUratta friends to instal a 
Hume in the flesh in Heaven) surely it is too bad in an Anglo-Indian 
contemporary — other than the Pion$er-^to send him to the wrong 
place at all This is the very earthen ** pottery with which that 
handsome man * the Pote ’ ** of the Plantin' Gazette damns the 
Father of the Congress 

There was an old bounder named Hume 
Who the shape of a god did assume ; 

But he proved such a sell) 

That they said ‘Go to—’ well, 

A place where such daisies don’t bloom ! 

Call that a “ handsome man 1’’ Handsome is that handsome does— 
and not that swears. 


A GREAT sensation was naturally caused lately in England by a 
startling decision of Vice-Chancellor Peile. From his place in the 
Cambridge Court House, he actually sentenced a poor girl named 
Daisy Hopkins, of seventeen years of age, to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment in the Spinning House) because forsooth one Charles Russell) 
of his University) spoke to her in the street. The case was t.iken 
up on public grounds. An application was made to the Queen’s 
Bench, and a writ of Habeas Corpus was obtained, returnable on 
December ir, when the girl was discharged fioin custody. Pandits 
are Pandits all the world over. 


A SENSATION of a different kind was excited since by another case, 
in which both sides were of the feminine gender. We refer to the 
action for^ slander— before Mr. Justice Denman and a special jury— by 
which a quasi fashionable lady tried to disburden herself and even, if 
necessary, shift on to other shoulders, the theft of some rare pearls 
belonging to a friend who, in a moment of feminine weakness, 
had let her in\p the secret of their safety in a specially constructed 
escritoire. 


Early in Februtiry last, Miss Elliot went to Torquay and stayed till 
the l8th with her friends Major and Mrs. H.irgreaves. The latter 
owned some fine gems almost above her, worth over Rs. 10,000 
(about £Soo). As she was not in a position to wear them, her husband 
thought they should be converted into money. The vanity of woman 
would nut listen to that sordid suggestion. They were an anxious 
charge, however. Mrs. Hargreaves deposited her jewels in a drawer, 
to the secret of which, besides the husband and the wife, only another 
person called Mr. Engelhart was privy. Mrs. Hargreaves showed her 
visitor her rare possession and the secret of their keep. After Miss 
Elliot’s return from Torquay, the pearls and diamonds were missed. 
Major Hargreaves was immediately recalled from the Continent and 
inquiry was instituted. Suspicion fell upon Miss Elliot, who was 
known to be in straitened circumstances, so much so that she could not 
leave Torquay without borrowing from her host to “lip” the 
servants. Meanwhile, Miss Elliot had become the wife of Captain 
Osborne, a true gentleman who deserved a better fate. An opportunity 
was offered to the lady to return the articles on a promise to hush 
up the matter, if she would give a confession in writing. The 
proposition was rejected with disdain by her as well as her husband 
and her brother, who both believed in her. The matter, however, 
was far too serious to be poohpoohed. Mrs. Osborne expected every 
day to be hauled up for larceny. To prevent that, she had recourse 
to a desperate game. She anticipated her prosecution by bringing 
an action against her accusers for slander. 


It was all in vain. The jewels were traced to Messrs. Spink, of 
Gracecburch Street, jewellers, who had purchased them, on the f9th 
February, for ^^550, from a lady , who gave the name of Mrs. Price, 
of RAdcliffe Hall, near Bradford. No such person has bhen known 
near Bradford. At first, Messrs. Spink had given the so called Mrs. 
Price h ciossed cheque^ for the price on Mesrs. Glyn, MiUt and 
Xhe ba^ari On the jajrd F(teru«f7,ahe .temrne^ tht cheqpe^ as 


the bankers had refused to cash it and wanted an open order. Messrs. 
Spink were accommodating enough to accede to the unknown lady’s 
proposal. Air open cheque was given, which was duly cashed by Glyn, 
Mills &*G>. The case hung on- the question of the identity of the 
young !.i(ly calling herself “ Mrs, Price” with- Mrs. Osborne. The 
plaintiff tried tb ward off suspicion by accounting for every moment of 
her time on the 19th February when she was alleged to have called 
at Gracecburch Street and sold the jewels. It was an arduous attempt, 
and she was successful by nearly three-fourths. But, as the Saturday 
Review says, an incomplete aliH is the most damaging of all defences. 
Even overlooking the contradictions of her servants, by whom she 
showed how innocently ahe was engaged all that day, she left seventy 
five minutes of her time unexplained, and an hour and a quarter is 
sufficient in London to buy and sell a diamond mine or a pearl fishery, 
or, for that matter, a crown with all its belongings. The toils daily 
tightened round Mrs. Osborne. It turned out at last that a lady 
brought ;£55 o in gold on the 23rd February to Messrs, Benjamin, of 
Conduit Street, for conversion into notes. They gave an order 
on a bank where she received the notes, and one of these was 
traced to the Bank of England endorsed' “ Ethal Elliot.” The 
end of it all was that Messrs. Spink lost their money and Mrs. 
Hargreaves recovered her jewels. They are rightly served for clutch- 
ing at their “bargain,” and she must thank herself for all her inter- 
mediate anxieties and tronble, for having locked up for ever trinkets 
^\\o%too\y raison d^etre was to be worn I Mrs. Osborne did not wait 
for the verdict of the jury, but took “French leave” to the Continent 
on the collapse of her case. A warrant followed and, on Thursday 
last, she was arrested at Dover. Apparently making a virtue of 
necessity, she said tlnit she surrendered out of regard for her husband, 
whose career might otherwise be wrecked. Would that she had 
shown a little more regard fur the unhappy man by abstaining 
from marrying him. She was brought to court and charged with 
fradulently obtaining a cheque for from Messrs. Spink, and then 
remanded. 


The literary treatment of the subject by the press kept up the sensa- 
tion and almost went down to the depth of the scandal. This is a 
sample of the description of the scene in court in a society paper : — 

“The opening speech w.rs marked by a masterly reticence and 
incisiveness of style. Sir Charles Russell spoke for over two hours, 
m.aintHining throughout his grand knack of impersonal expression. 
His soft blue eyes ihat pierce while they caress, now rested on the 
defendant’s golden head in heoevoleni rebuke, and now impressed 
upon the juiy some point in the plaintiff’s favour. Once or twice he was 
interrupted by Sir Edward Claike, whose play of features is so elo- 
quent that, were the law ot libel to lake notice of mere looks, he 
would sometimes be engaged upon his own defence ; or the Judpe 
would make a well-meanmg and equitable remark ; but usually there 
was intense interested silence ns the conviction grew upon those who 
listened that it was impossible that the lady of whom be spoke could 
be guilty of so vulgar and commonplace a crime as that imputed to 
her. Mrs. Osborne is tall and graceful, with dark eyes and beautiful 
daik hair gathered in a loose knot on her neck. Her expression is 
pleasing and extremely candid. Her voice is a very sweet one. It was 
so low during her examination as to be almost inaudible at times ; 
but the evident reluctance vvith which she gave her evidence was held 
to be the natural shrinking of a sensitive, refined woman from so public 
an inquiry.” 

The “ masterly reticence ” of an opening by counsel suggests the 
eloquence of silence ! Was Sir Charles Russell playing a two hours’ 
pantomime? We have never before seen the soft blue eyes of a hard- 
headed knowing man of law dwelt upon with dithyrambic gush. After 
that, the glowing portrait of the pretty plaintiff was a matter of course. 
Had the interesting creature not already been fastened as a millstone 
round poor Captain Osborne’s neck, she was sure, after that certificate 
from the press, to be magnificently wedded. 


Meherpore and Chooadanga are two rural towns, in the district of 
Nuddea. Although within a distance of less than 20 miles from each 
other, these two places have, since the time of the indigo riots, been the 
headquarters of two conterminous sub-districts, each with its own staff 
of judicial and executive officers. Now that the European* planters 
have very nearly given up Nuddea as a field of their enterprise, Sir 
Charles Elliott has wisely dedded to amalgamate the two subdivisions 
into one. But as this decision rendered the abandonment of one of 
the two aforesaid towns inevitable, a bitter controversy arose as to their 
reUtive claims to preference* While the champions of aristocratic, 
Melterpott Aopghl 10 moke obt a good case for her by insisting ttpoa 
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the fact of her being an old town and having a central jjosliion, the 
Choadangiics took exception to her insalubrious climate and her being 
less easily accessible than their own parvenu little station on the 
E. B. S. Railway. After giving due hearing to both sides, Sir Charles 
Elliott has decided in favor of the older town. We should think that 
the better course would have been to discard both, and to make some 
place like Tihatta on the Jelingi the headquarters of the new sub-dis- 
trict. We would not, however, regret the choice that has been made, if 
its ultimate result be to draw the attention of Government to the 
necessity of adopting some measure for admitting a sufficiently large 
volume of water into the stagnant bed of the Bhyrub, so as to make it 
a blessing to the populous tract it passes through in its meandering 
course, instead of being, ns it is, the nursery of the pestilential dis- 
eases which now decimate the poor inhabitants. 


It is said that the Emperor of China is learning English. Irrespect- 
ive of the Btitish subjects of different races in the various colonies 
and dependencies of England, most foreigners are content to learn 
the French of all European languages. The Persians and Turks of 
the modern school affect French speech as well as manners. Diplo- 
matic Pashas and Mirzas are commonly fair French scholars but 
ignorant of English. In the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and throughout Northern Africa, the Frencn is extensively prevalent, 
while the English is a mere name. The conquests of Napoleon, the 
political ascendancy of France, and, above all, the persevering, pushing 
character of French foreign policy, supported by the skill of French 
diplomacy, have had more to do with bringing about this result than 
the inherent merits of the French language, great as these undoubtedly 
are. The statesmen of England and their agents abroad have sadly 
neglected to create the corresponding extent of influence among 
foreigners and specially those beyond the pale of Christendom. Amid 
the prevailing selfishness and sordidness of international intercourse 
in former times, England had the rare distinction of being enlight- 
ened and anintated by great ideas and good principles. But she 
shrank from an imperial policy. It was lung before she dimly dis- 
cerned her position in the globe or her destiny. Otherwise, the Eng- 
lish speech and English letters would by this have overspread the 
greater part of the earth. On the other hand, France made the most 
of her opportunities in this behalf. 

In Southern and Eastern Asia, although the enterprise of the Jesuit 
missionaries gavejthe French language the start, the political ascend- 
ancy of the British has enabled the English tongue to distance it. 


The following is being innocently related in all the newspapers of 
Christendom as a fine joke, characteristic of the interesting idiosyncrasy 
o/ a British wit of quality 

“ One of the best stories told of Lord Lytton refers to the maid 
servants whorn he kissed. Buried one day in a dream he entered his 
carriage with Lady Lytion, when she asked : — ’ Do you know what you 
did when you came out?’ ‘ I have not the sligliiest idea ’ said the Am- 
bassador, when Lady Lytton conimued— ‘ you kissed all the maid-ser- 
vants.’ The astonishing assertion made an impression upon the 
absent-minded diplomatist for some while, but at last he answered-— 
^ Let us hope that there were some pretty ones amongst them.’” 

We wonder how the lady appreciated the compliment. How consi- 
derate towards the feelings of the poor wife was the repaitee ! So 
much for the chivalry of the practical lord ! The lady was, of course, 
used to this sort of treatment as his mother was used to worse brutal- 
ity from his still more eminent and far more poetical father. This 
sort of day-dream was too common. Speaking from Indian tradition, 
it was his normal condition. His viccroyaliy was one long dream. 


The Bengal Government is developing persistency in error. The 
curtailment of the Doorga Pooja holidays has been a blundering busi- 
ness throughout. Last December, the Local Government published 
the public holidays it would allow under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act during the current year. We pointed out at the time that the 
number of the Act relied upon was not XVI but XXVI of i88j. This 
week, the same notification without any rectification is repeated in 
the Gazette without any justification for its reproduction. 


The Timts of Indids “ Pen*^ is now far away onjthe tramp in France. 
He is of course reminded of the commonplaces current in English 
society in regard to that country. A good soul, be naturally remembers 
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the mqre pleasant remarks on the natires, whether he agree with 
such remarks or not. He writes 

“They manage these things ftetter in France,”!* an old saying. Iff 
which, as a true born Britnn, 1 by no means give an unqualified 
adherence.” I) 

It is difficult to compress more blunder in a single sentence. There 
is no such “saying,” “old” or new. “ They manage these things better 
in France,” is simply a popular mistake*— one of the numerous mis- 
quotations current not only in society, but also among literary men who 
are content to take remarks at second hand. It is the popular recast- 
ing of a little passage at the outset of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
The author writes, if we may trust our memory, “ They order the matter 
better in France”. 


IH our Poet’s Corner this week, we present to our readers some notable 
little pieces. The first consists of three stanzas on Patience which 
were -clipped from an old magazine by the indefatigable collector. Dr. 
Robert Southey, Poet Laureate. The second is an anonymous piece 
which we ourselves draw from a similar source. The third and 
fourth are two of Mr. Swain’s English Melodies. Although they have 
already appeared, few in this country are acquainted with them, 
specially of our Hindu and Mussulman readers. All, we are sure, 
will be glad of this opportunity of reading a couple of the loveliest 
little lyrics in the world. We reproduce them on purpose to show to 
our fellow Orientals who delight in erotic literature, what the pure 
Poetry of Love is like— Poetry as true as ever stirred the human hfiart, 
but free from the grossness of the flesh. Until they can appreciate 
such effusions, their claim to civilization will scarcely be fully admitted 
by the Western world. 
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DEATH OF ^SCULAPIUS. 

Such, indeed, was the late Hakeem deemed. Mah* 
mood Khan was not only the leading Mahomedan 
doctor of Delhi, but the chief physician of all India. 

Hakeem Mahmood Khan's ancestors accompanied 
the Emperor Babar Shah from Kashghar to India. 
The place where they at first chose to settle in India 
was Hyderabad (Sind), and the tombs Of two of his 
ancestors, Khajah Mahomed Hashim and Khajah 
Mahomed Kassim, are still to be found there. From 
Hyderabad they shifted to Akbarabad (Agra), where 
two or three generations passed away, and their 
dwelling houses are still in existence there. It was 
from this place that Hakeem Wasil Khan removed 
himself to Delhi, where since that time up to the 
present moment his descendants have permanently set- 
tled. The beginning of the family’s medical profession 
dates from the time of Hakeem Fazil Khan, whose 
son Hakeem Wasil Khan had become the then court 
physician. After his death, his son. Hakeem Akmal 
Khan, succeeded him. The latter had completed all, 
his education necessary for the profession when he 
was only 15 or 16 years of age. His genius was 
unequalled. He was the contemporary of th^amouS; 
physician Ulvee Khan. After the death of*Hakeem, 
Akmal Khan, Hakeem Shareef Khan (one of his 
two sons) was appointed physician to the Emperor 
of Delhi and the Royal Family. He was a well- 
known man of extensive Eastern learning, and, as 
such, he is held in great regard and admiration in the 
world of letters. He is the author of some sever- 
al useful and valuable works ; and most of the 
Indian physicians read bis book Iidj~ul-Amtdx with 
much benefit and advantage. It contains the most 
rare and choicest Yunani prescriptions. There is 
not a single educated physician who is not awar^ of 
Hakeem Shareef tthan, or has not been ‘benefited 
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by his professional writings. After the death of 
the latter, Hakeem Sadick Ali Khan (one df his 
six ^ns) became his successes ; and although he 
did not^ figure prominently aa an author, he show- 
ed special ability and skill ifi his own practice. 
There are people still living at Delhi who have been 
eye-witnesses to his marvellous power of curing most 
serious cases. Hakeem Sadick Ali Khan had 
three sons. The eldest, Hakeem Gholam Mahomed 
Khan, who was the court physician at Patiala, died, 
in the lifetime of his father, on his way back from 
Mecca. After the death of Hakeem Sadick Ali 
Khan, Hakeem Mahmood Khan took upon himself 
the burden and responsibility of this honorable pro- 
fession. Though the venerable Hakeem used to 
live a free and independent life, and besides his pro- 
fessional practice he had nothing to do with the 
Government or the public at large, yet during the 
mutiny he rendered yeoman’s service to thousands 
of people then in trouble. He had all those persons 
released who had been unjustly arrested. It is a 
weIl-kno\Vn fact in Delhi that, at the time of the 
mutiny, when things worth thousands were sold at 
hundreds and those valued at hundreds could he had 
at tens, Hakeem Mahmood Khan, though well off, 
did not then buy anything worth a pice even. Those 
articles that had been entrusted to his care during the 
mutiny were kept by him with great safety and perfect 
honesty, and finally restored to their respective owners 
at the time of peace. In the days of the mutiny, 
when many conscientions persons were ready to buy 
cheap articles, Hakeem Mahmood Khan acted up 
to his* own lofty conscience, and would refuse to 
buy anything brought to him for sale. To the fol- 
lowing Native States, the Hakeem was called in for 
treatment — Hyderabad (called by Sir Khurshed Jah) 
Bikanir, ( 3 deypore, Jummoo, Rampore and Jheendh. 
Besides these, there are many other places whence 
he was sent for. His services were required at two 
or three other Native States, but he did not go, 
being utterly without avarice. Out of his 5 or 6 
medical works, only two have been published. These 
two books treat of the most important matters for 
India considered from a medical point of view. 


THE DRESS QUESTION. 

The recent order of Sir Charles Elliott that ministerial 
officers should be respectably and decently dressed, deserves 
careful consideration. While the question of the higher 
training of our young men is engaging attention and when 
so many other itnportat}t questions of social reform are on 
the it is, I think, worth while to make a few observa- 
tions regarding the dress of our younger generation which 
has of late undergone a remarkable change. 

Dress is a great thing for a nation and a great link of 
unity. The Arabic proverb says, a person’s worth is to be 
guaged from his dress and it makes the first impression upon 
aix observer. I believe the greatest diversity prevails in dress 
among the people of Bengal generally and especially 
among the present generation of Bengalis. English edu- 
cation, European ideas of fashion, great changes in social 
association, frequent visists of our youngmen to England 
and changefe in religious thoughts, all these have to accouut 
for this remarkable change. It seems that the Hindus had 
no national, or at least decent and respectable, dress 
which they could call their own. Therefc re, during the 
Mahomedan rule, they adopted the Mahomedan costume 
in full which, although transformed in many ways, holds 
its place still among the old classes of Bengali gentle- 
men. Even in these days, on ceremonial occasions, we are 
not surprised to see the jamas and lattoodar pugrecs 
and other remnants of old times. Generally speaking, 
tt(e dresses of our young men in Bengal and also most of 
tiierespectiSMe classesi end duijbarees, U a ludicrous and 


shabby mixture of the European and the Mahomedan, 
each in itself incomplete and based on no principle or good 
taste. A large amount of money is spent on them, but 
without much good result. A respectable Babu is not un- 
often seen with a loose satin trouser, a fine black coat, a 
fashionable neck-tie and an embroidered cap. Another 
would prefer a kinkhab trouser, a satin or silk choga lescm- 
bling a night gown, capped with a peculiar Bengali pagree. 
I have seen several young Babus with their Santipore dhoties 
and fashionable frock coats and high neck-tics. Shirts and 
dhoties of the above kind are used by many. As far as ones 
private home dress is concerned, I have not much to say if 
it is only decent, that is consistent with notions of decency 
as understood among educated and respectable classes. But 
when any person or member of a community attends a 
public place, party or durbar, with any particular dress 
and it is objectionable, it comes within the range of public 
criticism. 

The English Government is no doubt a very liberal Gov- 
ernment, and it has given much freedom ta its Indian 
subjects. Freedom of speech is the first great boon which 
it has conferred on us with many others. But I think all 
of us have not up to this time made a very good use of it. 
Government has hitherto been very indifferent to the ques- 
tion of dress, with the result that matters went from had 
to worse, and even the rules of darbar were transgressed. 
The dress with which some of our people attend 
Viceregal durbars and parties, is most objectionable 
and shows not only their bad taste but also want of 
proper training. Twenty years ago, no one would 
have dared to go and see a young Assistant Magistrate 
in such ludicrous and disrespectful dress. There was a time 
when the nobles of the land would not see the Commissioner 
except in proper durbari dress, and this rule is still 
observed in all the Provinces in Upper India, where again 
there is at least in each Province some uniformity in dress. 
A Mahomedan rcis would not admit any man in his 
durbar or in his presence until and unless he was properly 
dressed, and subordinates were severely punished for neg- 
lect in that behalf. Englishmen have their own dresses and 
their rules which they strictly observe. It is time that the 
attention of the authorities should be directed to this point, 
as they can introduce many reforms by one word and one 
stroke of the pen which it would take our reformers 
years to effect. If the Viceroy really means to teach our 
young people good manners, he ought to insist upon their 
dressing properly in cither the luiglish or the native fashion. 
It is true that many young men have now a great liking 
for European dress. If it is so, let them have it by all means. 
But it must be perfect and respectable and not such as is 
neither fish nor fowl. If they like the Hindustani dress, 
let them adopt it in full, and 1 think most of them would 
look more respectable in it, as was remarked by Lord Dufferin. 

We want uniformity, completeness and decency in the 
dress of our people. There are young men of each com- 
munity who are now after luiglish fashion and English 
dress. I don’t wish to deprive them of their legitimate 
desire if they wish to fulfil it. The young English-know- 
ing Mahomedans are quite welcome to adopt Turkish or 
Persian Durbari dress for ceremonial occasions, both of 
which arc in reality European in two distinct forms. They 
may have the English dress also if they choose, but 
I should not like them to be dressed like a clown or a 
coxcomb. I think it is the duty of Government to pre- 
scribe the dress and uniform for its servants as for those 
who attend its courts or wait upon its representatives. 
There is in fact no exhibition of independence, as .some 
think, in attending the Viceroy’s parlies and Durbars with 
brimlcss caps and China and frock coats. I believe, 
the Lieutenant-Governor could not sec those ludicrous 
ictures of indecency and disrespect with which our courts 
ave of late been full. Bench clerks with dirty shirts 
and dhotis, Moharruers with dhotis, chudders or wrap- 
pers, the Mahomedan Amla with ruj caps, and young 
officers with coxcombish brimlcss caps — these men iqust have 
changed their' dresses or kept thcmsclvcr aloof during his 
Honor’s inspection. I think most of them can be rightly 
punished for contempt of court. The district officers are 
to some extent responsible for this deplorable state of things, 

I believe clerks in the Calcutta mercantile bouses dress more 
respectably V than the present Government clerks, and it is a 
pity that Government servants should not be taught how 
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to appear before their superiors. Poor chaprasia and the 
rich pleaders have up to this time stuck to their old dresses 
and Ubasi Durban, The Lieutenant-Governor\s order is 
quite opportune, and since it has been issued officers arc 
busy carry injj it out In detail that order may be advan- 
tageously modified, and I shall revert to it in my next 
letter if I have time. 

An order of the same kind from the Viceroy in dis- 
tinct terms will put matters to right and rouse the people 
to their sense of duty in this respect. It must have 
a good effect upon the manners of our young men who 
admittedly don’t learn these things either in the school 
or at home. The class of men who are now being made 
respectable as a result of Government policy, cannot 
learn these things in our schools or in their homes. Most 
of the men who now enter public life in different profes- 
sions and become durbaris and title holders, are entirely left 
at the mercy of their tailors regarding matters of dress. 
The old rules must be relaxed in the case of youngmen 
who adopt either European, Turkish, or Persian dress in 
their integrity. Noblemen of other countries and represen- 
tatives of other Powers who have attended the Viceroy’s 
durbars and parties in Calcutta, had occasion to remark the 
laxity which prevails in his court as regards the dress of 
the durbaris. 

An Observer. 

5th February. 

ANOTHER CASE OF LfBEL. 

Tuf.rE seems to be no end to the att-icks, public and private, on the 
press. The last c.ase took place in the Western Presidency, which is 
the special hot-bed of this species of litigation. 

Captain 11. de B. Howell, of the Worcestershire Regiment, sued 
in the Bombay High Court, Cursetjee Rustomjee, printer i^nd publisher 
of the Paana Observer^ claiming Rs. 5.000 damages for defamation. 

The case as stated in the plaint is this. Pursuant to an advertisement 
in the newspapers, a walking match took place at Poona, on the 17th 
July, 1891, between Hancock, fa profcssionali.pedestrian, and Private 
Watts, of the Lancashire Fusiiieis. 

The match touk place on a course measuring 230 yards, or ten yards 
over a fuilong. The walk was restricted to an hour, within which, in 
order to win, H iiicock must walk five furlongs further than Walts. No 
judge having been appointed, Mr. T. Le Mesuiicr, who was time-keeper, 
wnnounced, at the dost*, tlj.u Hancock had won. The announcement 
came upon the plaintilT, as on others, as a surprise, as he believed that, 
in point of fact, Whitts was the winner. The whole thing having been 
conducted irrrgti! uly, without any consiilnted judge, Mr. Le Mesurier 
having acted beyond anlhoiity and made a mistake, the plaintiff, with 
many others, lliouglit llial the walking oiiglit to be gone through again 
iiCtder proper arrangements, pailicul.iily as Mr. Le Mesurier was dis- 
qualified from being judge by having a bet on the race. To this end, 
he supplied to the siib-ediior of the Poona Obwt'ver^ of which the 
defendant is the propiietor and publisher, a tuie report of the cir- 
cumstances attending the match. The sub-editor ri'crivcd it and made 
certain additions of liis own. 'Diis report was pul)li.I*ed in the Poona 
Observer of the 181 h July 1S91. Sulisequently, the defendant published 
ill Ills issue of July 23, thr lilnd compl nurd of, charging Captain Howell 
with misleading the public by a false repoit attacking Mr. LeMesurier’s 
honour for nothing, &c. 

The defendant denied that he was the publisher ’of^the Poona Ob- 
serveri\,oti averred that he was not in apposition to know how far the 
allegations of the plaint were accurate. His account of the publication 
of the plaintiffs ve-sion of the match was this, namely, that the plain- 
, tiff called at the r Tice of the Poona Ohsefver^'M the middle of the 
night of the lyih July, when the profrf-r^ader, Mr. Cronan, alone was 
in attendance. Mr. Cronan showed him the report by the journal’s 
reporter, which was then being set up in type. Captain Howell con- 
demned the report as inaccurate and offered to give a correct version^ 
which was taken down by Mr. Cronan, handed to the compositors» 
revised in proof between the Captain and Mr, Cronan, and thus 
published in the i.ssue of the i8ih July. The defendant denied fljat 
the sub-editor noted down and made certain additions, as Mr. Cronan 
wrvs not the sub. No such responsible person was present in the oflice 
at that hour, or such a report would never have been admitted. Mr, 
Cronan clearly went 40y<>nd his authority in substituting a stranger’s 
account fur Reporter’s report already accepted, Mr. LeMesurier 


complained of the report published, correspondence took place, and 
the result was the insertion of Aie article, of which the plaintiff now 
complained. According to the defendant, the plaintiff had no just 
ground of complaint against| the article, still, for the sake of peace, 
Curscijee Riisiomjee had pi^)lished the letter of Captain Howelfl 
solicitors, containing his complaint, in the Poona Obierver of the 25th 
August, and at the same time he bad caused portions of the article 
complained of to be withdrawn and regret was expressed that the same 
hud been published. The defendant maintained that, whatever the 
case before, Captain Howell had no more ground for complaint left 
after the amende of the 25th August. Of course, the defendant con- 
cluded with denying that the plaintiff had suffered anything like a 
damage uf Rs. 5,000. In short, the defendant prayed that the suit be 
disiitihsed with costs. 

On application from the defence an order having been made by the 
court for the production of certain documents,* the Advocate-General, 
for Govsrnment as well as Captain Howell, stated that the documents 
were official and the plaintiff had been ordered by the Commander-in- 
Chief not to produce them. Upon this, an interesting conversation 
took place. 

*^His lordship: But you have the documents and can produce 
them ? 

Mr. Latham : We cannot do so, as th^ plaintiff is a public officer. 
Hrs lordship : 1 have nothing to do with that. I am only consider- 
ing whether I shall dismiss the case now or give you some grace. 

Mr. Jardine : When I asked for the production of the documents, 

I mentioned that the matter might be allowed to stand over till Thurs- 
day, so that we could have Wednesday for the inspection of the letters p 
but if I Irad thought the plaintif! would not have produced them, I 
should have at once asked for the case to be dismissed. 

Mr. Latham : I may say that Captain Howell, after hearing your 
decision that he must produce the documents, is willing to do so ; but 
I must now ask ymu lordship to hear me on behalf of Government as 
objecting to their production. 

His lordship : 1 cannot hear you. 

Mr. Latham : Will yon rule, then, that I have no locus standi here 
as Advocate-General ? Will you rule that you will not hear me on 
behalf of Government ? . ' . 

His lordship : I thought you were speaking on bebalf of Gomninent 
before, 

Mr. Latham : No, on behalf of Captain Howell. 

Mr. Jardine : I thought he was (hen appearing on behalf of Govern- 
ment also ; he spoke about the Commander'in-Chiefs letters. 

Mr. Latham : The important point is whether Government is to be 
heard nr not. That is what I should like to know, * 

Mr. Jardine : This is simply a matter between private parties, so 
the Government have no right to interpose. 

Mr. Latham : Will your lordship rule that? 

His lordship said an order had been passed on which the plaintiff 
was liable to have his suit dismissed. In order to give him time to 
produce the documents, as it was then past five o’clock, he would 
postpone the case to Thursday, when, if the order was not obeyed 
the suit would be dismissed. He had made a note to the effect that 
he understood the Advocate-General bad been addressing him on 
behalf of Government, and that it >fvas not necessary for him to be 
heard further in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Latham ; It is important to know whether Government has any 
locus standi here or not. 

His lordship ; I have decided that and ruled they have not. 

The case was then adjourned till Thursday.” 

On that day the documepts were produced. 

The case was dismissed with costs on the 29th January, Mr. Justice 
Pat sons holding that the article in question was not a libel, but was 
strictly and literally true in every particular, as the account furnished 
by the plaintiff contained statements which were incorrect and had not 
been verified. 


THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 

THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS. 

The Hon. Justice Gooroo Das Bannerjee, the Vice-CXrirncelloi:, 
in reply to the call from his Excellency the Chancellor, after n 
few introductory remarks, addressed the Convocation in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

The number of candidates for our examination in the past year, 
was, I observe, less than the number* in the .year preceding. 
One cause of this is, I think, to be fonnd in our own statistics. 
The successful candidatea at the Entrance and F. A. examinations 
of 1889, who would in due course form respectively the majority of 
the candidates for the F. A. and B. A examinations of 1889 were 
comparatively small in nun^ber, the year 1889 having been, as.you 
will remember, a year of heavy failures $ and the year 1890, which 
was one of fair average results, did not leave any unuiually large 
residue of unsuccessful candidatei to make up the defictehey. 

Another circumstance, which may also partly account for thia 
decrease, was the exercise of greater care an^ ditcrlminttion by thjft 
headi of institutiont in ^ndlng up candidates for examination, m . 
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far ii the ftlling oflP is due to this cause, it need not create much 
. misgiving, especially when our schools anid colleges, which are the 
real source of our strength, are steadily increasing in number. 

The q^uescion whether the growth of oilr educational institutions 
has ivoijIBfachcd a point after which their, further growth requires 
to be re^atedSjVhl restrained, came up before the Senate last year, 
and is still under consideration. Some are of opinion that new 
schools and colleges should be recognized and alHliatcd irrespective of 
their effecc on older institutions, and then free competition would 
lead to the survival of the fittest ; while others maintain that if 
rival institutions opened for purpose of gain, but not required to 
satisfy any real want, are allowed to exist, they lead to unhealthy 
competition, injurious to the interests of discipline and sound edu- 
cation. There is some force in the argument on each side. 

Remembering that it is only a small fraction of the vast popula- 
tion of the country that shares the benefits of education, wc must 
not too rigidly adhere to the principle that demand should precede 
supply, but should sometimes allow supply to anticipate and create 
demand, as it not unfrcqucntly does. But, on the other hand, it 
most be borne in mind that as in nine cases out of ten the 
customer here is not likely to be a competent judge of the com- 
modity, free competition requires control to secure efficiency and 
usefulness. 

The subject involves conflicting considerations of some nicety, 
and much will always depend upon the good sense and discrimina- 
tion of the controlling authority. Wc may hope that the question 
will be considered by the Senate.in all its bearings, and a satisfactory 
solution will soon be arrived at. 

The Regulations relating to the examinations in the several 
Faculties have undergone revision more or less during the past year. 

The scheme of Law Studies has been carefully revised by a com- 
mittee consisting of a learned Judge of the High Court, who is the 
President of the Faculty of Law, and of the Advocate-General, the 
Senior Government Pleader, one of the leading Attorneys, and two 
experienced Professors of Law representing the affiliated Law Col- 
leges, A scheme thus prepared may well be accepted as including 
all that it is necessary to equip the young lawyer with, to qualify 
him for the res'ponsible duties of his profession ; and the B. L. 
degree will, I hope, continue to enjoy and deserve the recognition it 
has hitherto had, as a test of fitness for entering the profession, or 
the judicial service. 

In the Regulations in Medicine’ an important change has been 
introduced requiring unsuccessful candidates to go through a fresh 
course of instruction in the subjects in which they are found defl- 
cient, before they arc admitted to examination again. The rule is 
intended to scclire that standard of proficiency .which is necessary 
to be attained by those who must be entrusted with life and health. 

The Regulations in Engineering have been referred for revision 
to the Faculty of Engineering along with a letter from the Director 
of Public Instruction and a Resolution of the Government of Bengal 
recommending certain changes. One of these recommendations is 
to introduce an alternative course for Mining Engineers. The some- 
what better prospects held out to graduates in Engineering in the 
Government Resolution just referred to, may, I hope, make our 
degrees in Engineering more attractive than they have hitherto 
been. 

The privilege granted last year to the M. As. and holders of cor- 
responding degrees in the other Faculties to elect two gentlemen 
from among themselves for appointment as Fellows was again allow- 
ed by his Excellency the Chancellor to be exercised this year ; and 
electors resident in the mofussil were invited to take part in the 
election by signing their voting papers in the presence of a Magis- 
trate. How greatly the privilege is valued is shown by the fact that 
out of about 900 Masters and Doctors whose names arc on our rolls, 
no less than 641 took part in the election, and voting papers came 
from the most distant parts of the empire. The voting resulted in 
the election of Babu Pran Nath Pundit and Babu Upendra 
Nath Mitra, and I am glad to say that their election has met with 
the approval of His Excellency. To these, and the other gentle- 
men who have been just appointed Fellows, 1 accord a most hearty 
welcome. 

After a passing tribute to the late Mr. Downing, Raja Rajcndra 
Lala Mitra and Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the address 
alluding to the death of Pundit Adjudhaya Nath, said : — 

In Pundit Adjudhaya Nath wc have lost another distinguished 
colleague, a man ‘of whom,* as the Vicc-Chanccllor of the Allaha- 
bad University has justly remarked, * any country and any race 
might be proud.* His numerous professional and other engage- 
ments in the North-West left him little timn, it is true, to tr.kc 
any active share in our work, but his warm sympathy for our 
educated young men in all their hopes and aspirations, and his 
earnest exertions and immense sclf-sacrifice to promote the good 
of his country, made him loved and respected by the educated 
classes all over India, and iBengal mourns his loss as deeply as bis 
Native province. 

'Th« speaker alluded to the tleath of the Duke of Clarence, and 
then proceeded to tpuch upon one or two of the educational pro- 
bleAs that pressingly domand solution. 


It is said, not without some truth, that the University is turning 
out graduates in much larger numbers than can find suitable em- 
ployment ; and that, while the education that it encourages is so 
ill-remunerative, the cost of time and energy that preparation for 
its examinations demands is disproportionately high. The question 
therefore presses upon us, how to regulate our courses of study so 
as to ensure the greatest usefulness and entail the least loss of time 
and energy to the student ? 

As regards the courses, of study prescribed for examinations in 
the special Faculties of Law and Medicine, it is not easy to see 
what useful change the University can introduce. These courses 
have been settled by distinguished members of the respective pro- 
fessions with due regard to their usefulness for the careers for which 
they arc intended to train our graduates ; and considering the grave 
responsibilities to be undertaken, they cannot be said to be too 
exacting in their demand upon the time and attention of the student. 

If skilled labour in these professions does not find sufficient work or 
adequate remuneration, the law of supply and demand must be left 
to bring about the necessary economic equilibrium. 

The case, however, is somewhat different with regard to our 
course of study in Engineering. Here it is, I think, possible for 
the University to introduce changes for the better. Though a well 
qualified body of legal or medical practitioners can create no new 
work for themselves, unless it be by .making people oversensitive 
about their legal rights or health — a state of things not very desir- 
able in itself— a body of engineers or persons duly trained in those 
branches of science and art which > enable them to dcvelope the 
material resources of the country, can create work for themselves 
and wealth for others. 

But even here the University unaided can do very little. It may 
prescribe courses of study and institute examinations in Mining 
Engineering or Agriculture, or other similar subjects ; but unless 
there arc colleges established, competent to give a thorough and 
efficient theoretical and practical training in those subjects, the ' 
prescribed courses of study can never be profitably pursued, and 
the examination creditably passed. 

But how arc we to have such a college established ? It must be 
a long time before private liberality which is taxed in so many ways 
can be expected to endow an institution of this sort. Though I , 
am extremely reluctant to ask my countrymen to invoke the aid of 
Government where they can help it, in the present instance I must 
say wc cannot do without such aid. Wc ought therefore to be 
deeply thankful to Sir Charles Elliott for the views expressed by 
him in the Resolution already alluded to, where he says : **He 
considers that the increase of the number of young men trained 
to engineering pursuits and qualified by their training to develope 
the resources of the province is an object on which he is justified 
in incurring large outlay, since he is confident that all such outlay 
will be fully reproductive.^* 

The policy indicated in this Resolution regarding the training 
of our young men in Engineering and Agriculture will, if fully 
carried bur, as I .confidently hope it will be, mark a new era in the 
educational, and the general progress of the country, and the dreams 
of gold of which wc recently heard so much, will be realized, 
though in a somewhat different shape. 

In the courses of study prescribed for our Arts examinations, i 
think it is not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, to introduce 
certain changes, and I am glad to say that the attention of tlie 
University has already been drawn in this direction. 

Our Entrance examination every year attracts several thousands 
of candidates, of whom only a small number intend to pursue 
their studies in Arts any further, the rest being anxious to pass 
the examination to qualify themselves for some occupation for 
which an Entrance certificate is considered a necessary or a desir- 
able recommendation. It would, therefore, be ignoring the case 
of this large body of candidates if the Entrance course is prescrib- 
ed only with a view to train sudents for entering the University. 

It may no doubt be said that those who do not intend to enter 
the University need not come up for the Entrance examination. 
But the passing of this examination implies a certain well-recognised 
education and even social position which has made the examina- 
tion 80 attractive ; and, in the interests of aducaiion and pro- 
gress, wc ought to do our best to foster the generous ambition 
which even the intending cultivator or mechanic feels to be an 


Holloway^s Ointment and Indisputable Remedies. — In the 

use of these medicaments there need be no hesitation or doubt of their 
cooling, healing, and purifying properties. The Ointment stands un- 
rivalled for the facility it displays in relieving, healing, and thoroughly 
curing the most inveterate sores and ulcers, and in cases of had legs 
and bad breasts they act as a charm. The Pills are the most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for the cure of liver complaints, diseased most 
disastrous in their effects, deranging all the proper functions of the 
organs affected, inducing restlessness, melancholy, weariness, inability 
to sleep, and pain in the side, until the whole system is exhausted. 
These wonderful Pills, if taken, according to the printed directions 
accompanying each box, strike at the root of the malady, stimulate 
the stomach and liver into a healthy action, an^ effect a complete 
cure. i 
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undergraduate of the University. Considering, however,^ the 
diversity of careers for which the Entrance examination will have 
to prepare the students, if it is to be organised for such a compre- 
hensive object, the prescribed course of study must consist of 
a large number of alternative subjects, each being suited for a 
particular career, but everyone of them ensuring a certain amount 
of mental training. If such a scheme is judiciously devised, it will 
qualify our undergraduates not only for literary and scientific 
careers, but also for industrial and commercial pursuits— a thing 
that is V^ry much needed to remove the block caused by over- 
crowding in their avenues to employment. 

The movement recently set on foot to reconcile sea voyages 
with Hindu orthodoxy may, if it succeeds, stimulate commercial 
activity and enterprise, and hereby open out fresh fields of employ- 
ment for our educated young men. 

After pointing out that “ though to enable uS to supply our- 
selves with the nccc?sari.‘8 of life must be the first object of edu- 
cation, to earn wealth is certainly not its sole, nor its cheif end ; 
the speaker referred to the hurtful elFcct exercised on the mind 
of the student by the great extent of the course of study. 

Another cause, he said, which operates prejudicially in a similar 
wav is the lime-serving spirit in which our young men often pur- 
sue their study. A pernicious habit, which I am sorry to hear is 
gaining strength, prevails with the great bulk of our students, of 
leading not with a view to gain knowledge and improve the mind, 
but merely with a view to pass examinations. It is high time now 
that our teachers and professors should exert all their influence 
resolutely to put down this evil, and should use every opportunity 
forcibly to point out to their pupils the lamentable folly ot wast- 
ing their time and energy in learning the petty art of achieving 
unmerited success at the temporary trials in the examination hall 
when they should be improving and strengthening their minds 
to qualify them for the continued trial in life. 

While imputing to our students the blame that justly attaches to 
them, I must not disclaim our own share of it. Our examinations 
have,* no doubt, from a desire to make them thorough and searching, 
occasionally been such as to require special preparation as distin- 
guished from such general study of the prescribed subjects as a 
student desirous of gaining knowledge and improving his mind 
would naturally go through. We have sometimes demanded from 
our examinees a too minute knowledge of minor details or 
knowledge of a sort that is not likely to be necessary or useful any- 
where except in the examination hall. As a very eminent and 
experienced examiner, professor Huxley, has remarked, ‘examina- 
tion like- fire, is a good servant, but a bad master.* It should 
serve as a test for diligent and thoughtful study, instead of making 
study serve its peculiar requirements. 

One great reason why our University education fails to awaken 
much original thinking is bccau.se it is imparted through the 
medium of a difricult foreign language, the genius of which is so 
widely different from that of our own. 'The acquisition of such a 
language must, to a great extent, be the work of imitation ; and 
the habit of imitation gradually becomes so deep rooted as to 
influence our intellectual operations generally. Again, the costly 
foreign drapery in which our students have to clothe their 
thoughts, taxes their limited mental resources to an extent 
which docs not leave enough for the proper feeding and fostering 
of thought. The only way out of the difficulty is for the student 
to economise his means, and to forego ail temptation for finery 
in language, and concentrate his efforts to the cultivation of the 
thinking faculty ; and he may rest assured that noble thoughts 
never fail to command attention, though clad in plain and homely 

garb. 

The Vice-Chancellor then referred to what he characterized as 
the “ deplorable neglect of physical education’* : — 

The University can do very little to remedy the evil, but those 
who arc entrusted with the management <jf schools and colleges 
should never forget their responsibility in this matter. They should 
strongly impress upon their students the indispensable necessity of 
attending to health, and they should encourage healthful and harm- 
less physical exercise, and supply faciliiics'for it, without however 
introducing any element of compulsion or restraint. 

One very hopeful sign of progress in this direction is to be found 
in the fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province is taking 
a kindly personal interest in the physical well-being of our students, 
and I take this opportunity of sincerely thanking his Honor for 
the encouragement they have been receiving from him. 

And may I here appeal to Government and private liberality to 
acquire for us some suitable playground near the Senate House 
where our undergraduates may resort, so that side by side with 
the seat of those trials that so severely tax the mind, there may be 
a place for refreshing recreation to strengthen the body, and the 
University may be associated not only with distressing thoughts of 
impending examinations, but also with joyous recollections of youth- 
ful pastime and innocent pleasure ? 

There is one other educational topic upon which I have a word 
to say. A good deal of adverse criticism, sometimes proceeding 
from high authorities, is levelled against the fluctuating percentage 


of failures at our examinations, which no doubt ranges between 
widely divergent limits. ^The fact commented ^ upon cwtainly 
requires examination, and I must thank our critics for drawing 
attention pointedly to itf If it is due to any variation in our 
standard, the result is clearly unfair to the examinees. But it may 
be due to other causcstpesidcs, as a little consideration will show. 
Ordinarily no doubt one year is just as good as another, and the 
percentafse of good candidates would not vary greatly from yew to 
year. But owing to some change in the teaching staff of a 
college or owing to an epidemic such as influenza (causes wijich 
arc not altogether imaginary, but have sometimes been in actual 
operation), the percentage of ill-prepared candidates in any year 
may greatly exceed the average. Besides, there are, as every one 
who has experience in the line knows, good and , bad years m 
respect of the proportion of good and bad students in a class, just 
as there are good and had years in respect of many natural 
phenomena, though we arc not always able to ascertain the 
So then the University may not always and alone be responsible 
for the fluctuations noticed. So far as it is, it ihould do its best 
to prevent any recurrence of the evil. One of the remedies sug- 
gested, the appointment of a permanent Board of Exami^ri, 
though theoretically perfect, involves many practical difficulties. The 
subject will, however, I hope, receive careful considcretion icon. 

While on this subject of criticism on our work, I would beg 
leave to say to our critics in all sincerity and earnestness, that such 
of them as are in a position directly to assist the University in its 
deliberations, will do immensely greater service to it, if they will 
favour it with their counsels first, and then, if need be, with their 

criticism next. ... . i * j • 

I must now offer my young friends who have just obtained their 

degrees my most hearty congratulations. The success of the lady 
graduates whom I have had the pleasure of adinittmg to their 
decrees is to mv mind matter for special congratulation. In saying 
this I am far from insinuating that their success was unexpected or 
exceptional ; on the contrary, considering the highly susceptible 
and impressionable nature of the gentler sex, which enables them 
to imbibe knowledge soon and retain it long, such success is but 

natural, and the poet truly says, 

< Men seeking knowledge long must strive. 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women all their lore * 

With ease from Naturc*s grace derive. ^ , 

What I mean to say is that their success is a more sure index 
of the progress of education than the success of young men can 
be. Young men may, and very often do, seek for knowledge m 
order to succeci in life; but when women who ar^ far less likely 
to be swayed by such motives, seek for it, the love of knowledge 
for its own sake must be influencing those whose influence upou 
society though gentle is irresistible. 

I would also specially congratulate the three distinguished 
graduates in Arts who have won our most valuable prize-lhc 
PrcmchandRoy Chaiid Studentship, and the young Doctor who. 
after a brilliant college career, has so well earned the highest degree 

in Medicine. , 

Many of you, my young friend?, may be thinking now that you 

have passed through the first stage of life, the stage .of prcparaiiun, 
and arc about to enter the second, the stage of action. 

Now one of the most distressing realities of the world you arc 
going to enter, is the immense disproportion between the many 
that toil and the few that succeed. If at any of the examinaciona 
held in this hall, there is heavy failure, the result attracts public 
attention, and evokes criticism, and steps arc taken to prevent its 
recurrence in future. But who can criticise to any purpose the 
conduct of the world’s examinations? We must take the world 
as it is. But if you cannot make the world conform to your views, 
you must not on the other hand servilely suit yourselves to the 
world to achieve success. 

Another perplexing reality of our situation is the strange incon^ 
sistcncy between -profession and practice. .As students you have 
spent much time in learning principles , be it then your first aim 
upon entering life rigidly to adhere to thoso principles in spite of 
the contaminating influence of example. If you wish^o succeed 
in life, that is, if you wish to control the material form of nature, 
and the still more subtle forces that move society, so as to make 
them subserve voiir purpose, you must possess a powerful and a 
resolute will,— a will at least at powerful and resolute as can enable 
you to bring your own actions into conformity with the principles 

you profess. ^ . .r -i 

If you are able to surmount these difficulties, if you can reconcile 

your practice with your principles, and if, furthermore, you caa 
reconcile yourself with your lot, you shall have earned that peace 
within, that true source of happiness, which even the most 
successful men often fail to attain. And your success, though, 
measured by the amount of work .done it may not be great, will 
surely not be small if measured by the moral strength acquired, 
strength which will not only sustain you in the race of life, but 
will stand you in good' stead ^ven in thit awful stago of it thut 
leads to eternity.' 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECH A^S PII!,LS 

A RE universally ad- 
milled to bawnrth 
A GUINEA A* BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, suci) 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, . Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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The first dose will 
0 ve relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, fpr they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
^earnestly requested to 
tiy one Uox of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
VVORTHAGUINEA 
A liOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. Nofetnjile 
s h o'u 1 d be without 
them. Theie is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any ob.slruc- 
tionor irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
by thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found the benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Slo- 
mjich, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses '\lll be 
found to wmk won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 

n m a n Mai hine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the hiug 
lost complexion, brin;: 
ba(k the ke(Mi edge of 
appetite, and .House 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to rontiniiiilly by mein- 
bet s of all classes of 
scjciety, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, URKCHAM’S 
PILLS jKtve the 
Lary/st Sixlc of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agent.s for India : 

NATLOR, SON. GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Def>St,3S, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA: 

N otice.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. wtll forward, on .receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates site 8 annas per box. u \ }id. size 

12 annas per box. ts 9</, size 2 Kopecs per 
box. These rates ^ not iuclttde the cost of 
Postage, which will be added* to the amount. 

ChamUti and St<ire1|t«e|»er» can obtain 
^^hdleiN^ raiei on applicifiph/ 


NOTICE. 

The Chairman will, under rule 15 of the 
rules prescribed by the Local Government for 
the Election of Commissioners for Calcutta, 
hear claims and objections relating to the fol- 
lowing Wards at the days and hours stated 
below 


1892. 


At 12 noon. 

At 2-30 

P. M. 

Monday, Feb. 8th 

Ward Nos. 

5, 12, 13 & 14 

W-ird Nos. 
15, 16 & 17 

Tuesday, 

„ 9th 

18, 19, 20 & 21 


Wednesday, 

„ loth 

23, 34 & 25 ... 

6 

Thursday, 

„ nth 

1 


Friday, 

„ 1 2th 

2 ... 


Saturday, 

» 13'h 

7 


Monday, 

„ 151b 

4 

10 

Tuesday, 

„ i6lh 

3 


Wednesday, 

„ I7il> 


II 

Thursday, 

„ l8ih 

8 

9 

Friday, 

.. 191'' 

22 



Under the specified, all intending can- 
didates and their agents as well as the public 
generally may attend at the Municipal Office 
and assist at the disposal of the claims. A 
list of the claims and objections made in each 
Ward will be posted up in the Municipal Office 
at least two days before the day of hearing. 

JOHN COWIE, 
Secretary to the Corporation, 

Municipal Office, ) 

Calcuua, 5ih Febluary 1892./ 


THE 

MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 

T he Twenty-Eighth Annual Conversazione 
of the Mahomedan Literary Society of 
Calcutta, which was to have come off on the 
271!) January, and which was postponed owing 
to the death 0/ H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
will be held at the Town Hall, on Friday, the 
4ih March, 1S92, at 9 P.M. 

AHDOOL LUTEEF, 
Secretary. 


ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Aliporc, the 20ih January 1892. 

Sealed lenders are invited for the supply of 
inibcellaneoiis stores and m.atcri.aU iiuluding 
buUuus, haversacks, canvas, sewing collun, 
tlanncl, gaiters, pith-hats, puttees, thread, 
cloth blue local, khaki drill, webbing drab, &c., 
(Jtc., iimre 01 less as may be required, for 
the ycai 1892-93. 

2, Tenders will only be received on the 
pr»nit;d (oims which aie obtainable at ibis 
office. lUanks lu the piinied form must be 
filled up conocily. 

3 Each tender must be accomp.anied by a 
Dank of IJcng.d or Government Ticasuiy 
deposit leceipt in the name of the Superinternl- 
cnl for Rupees one hnndied as earnest-money. 
Cash nr nute'> will not be accepteil in lieu. 

4. The IfHvesi teudor will iioi necessarily be 
accepted, any tender may be accepted in whole 
or in pan. 

5. Aliy person whose tender may be accepted, 
will be leqmred to furnish security in ca.^li, 
Government Loan paper, Savings Hank 
deposits, 01* approved Dank deposit receipts, for 
tlie due fulfilment of his contract within one 
week fioin the d.\ie of acceptance of his lender, 
in delriuit of pinch his earnest-money will be 
foi felted. Tlie sccuiity will be calculated at 
10 per cent, on the comraci. 

6. Aliy fuiiher infoimation required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Momlay the 15111 February 1892 in 
the presence of such persons as may desire to 
attend. 

W. H. Mackesy, Colonel^ 
Sup$rintin4$nt^ Army Clothing. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.’* 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of XS82.) 

ORJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfqjt, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest • works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, iq any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further thq interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Ks. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 

000 sh.ares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Samblni Chnnder 

Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Knshnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kavii.itna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in tire land. The 
following, among others, arc our principal 

DONORS AND 8UBS0RIBBRS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohnii Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gnrndas Baneiji, 

Hon’blc Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar 6 f 
As.surances, 

Rabiiulra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posla, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nalh Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, 'Taki, M.A., I3.L.. Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
' Court, Chairman, Srirarnpur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Glmsh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisioiial Oflirer, 

Babu Jadtt Lai Mallik, 

Zemindar, 

Kumar Kadhaprasad Ray, of Posla, 

Dr. Nil Ralan Saikar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatlerji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Kamanath Ghosh, of Pathiiriaghaiit, 

Ray Kanai Lai Dc Bahadur, c.i.K., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswaini, M.A., B.L , Zemindar, 
Srirarnpur, 

Lala Baiigsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ B inbehati Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu S.iiya Kinktr Sen, B. L., Government 
f’leader, Burdwan, 

Rav Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdw.an Miinicip.iliiy, 

Babu Umacharan Baneiji, M A., Principal, 
Krij College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Baiulhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Bind wan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari B.aneiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 

1 Committee, 

I Babu Rajeiidra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Muirsi Ciolain Azduk, Pleader, Buidwan, 

B.ibu jagamnohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magisn ite, Burdwan, 

Babu Tarapiasanna Mukeiji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thaknr Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c„ &C. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and flushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Srirarnpur, 

of Pathiiriagnata, 
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Cheapest’ and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

A// our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years 

3PEIOB ES. e-8- 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short* wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies* Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Cent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevei\t variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ••• >3 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 ^ 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... i 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ...20 

Canadian * do. ... ... 3 o 


Sepairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone sellings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff ot 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 


" IT RB00MMEND8 ITSELF.” 

All 'Who safer hmi sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RhenmaticOont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA,"*^ FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally rccommen d 
ed as 

The ISaiTelloua Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at i Be, each. 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

‘ Guaranteed two . Years. 

Prettyf small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keylcv, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial^jewelledy and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr, S 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chictcole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.’* Mr. B. V. Cheity from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.** Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.** 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth ^Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (alt 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr, G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.’* Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS &1rAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEAS'aNT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Society, 

RATES OF SUBSORIPTIOK. 

If paid in advance. 


P. K. MOITRA, 

L^te Manager, Waierbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-strcet, Calcutta 
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Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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FOR SALE 

Price Ttuo annas ^ Postage one anna^ 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT IBILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji [Laksh- 
inan Nulkar, C.I.R., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. . 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet^ 

I, Uckoor Dutt*f Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Yearly ...' ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ... „ 7 

Quarterly... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Re. i-8 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to ^e page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the Column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic ^Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to **The Manager,*' and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to " The Editor " of Reis 
A Rayyejt.^' 

oVfics : /, Uckoor DtdPf lanoy WoUingt^ 
Stroiii Cedcut$a. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by MVTTY LaLLCrOSB} bt THE 




CONTEMPORARY POETRY. • 

DAMAGES, TWO HUNDRED POUNDS. ^ 

Special Jurymen of England ! who admire your country’s laws, 

And proclatifii a British jury vforthy of the realm’s applause ; 

Ghily compliment each other at the issue of a cause 
Which was tried at Guildford ’sizes, this day week as ever was. 

/ 

Unto that august tribunal comes a gentleman in grief, 

(Special was the British jury, and the judge, the baron chief,) 

Comes a British man and husband— asking of the law relief, 

For his wife was stolen from him— he ’d have vengeance on the thief. 

Yes, his wife, the blessed treasure with the which his life was crowned. 
Wickedly was ravished from him by a hypocrite profound, 

And he comes before twelve Britons, men for sense and truth renowned, 
fo award him for bis damage, twenty bond ed yerling podnd* . 

He by counsel and attorney there at Guildford does appear, 

Asking damage of the villain who seduced his lady dear ; 

But 1 can’t help asking, though the lady’s guilt was all too clear, 

And though guilty the defendant, was n’t the plaintiff rather queer? 

First the lady’s mother spoke, and said she ’d seen her daughter cry 
But a fortnight after marriage ; early times for piping eye. 

Six months after, things were worse, and the piping eye was black, 

Attd this gallant British husband caned his wife upon the back. 

Three months after they were married, husband pushed her to the door, 
Told her to be off and leave him, for he wanted her no more ; 

As she would not go, why /m went ; thrice he left his lady dear, 

Left her, loo, without a penny, for more than a quarter of a year. 

Mrs. Frances Duncan knew the parties very well indeed, 

She had seen him pull his lady’s nose and make her lip to bleed ; 

If he chanced to sit at home not a single word he said ; 

Oace^hi saw him throw the cover of a dish at his lady’s head. 

Sarah Green, another witness, clear did to the jury note 
How she saw this honest fellow seize his lady by the throat. 

How he cursed her and abused her, beating her into a fit, 

Till the pitying next-door neighbours crossed the wall and witnessed it. 

K^t door to this injured Brition Mr. Owers, a butcher, dwelt ; 

Mrs. OWcrs’ foolish heart towards this erring dame did melt ; 

(Not that she had erred as yet, crime was not developed in her,) 

But being left without a penny, Mrs. Owers supplied her dinner— 

God be merciful to Mrs. Owers, who was merciful to this sinnbr t 

Caroline Naylor was their servant,, said they led a wretched life, 

Saw thii most distinguished Briton fling a teacup at his wife ; 

Htwent 4^t to balls and pleasures^ and never once, in ten months’ space, 
Sat adthibls wife, or spoke her kindly. This was the ^fendant’s case. 


Follock, C. B., charged the jury ; said the woman’s guilt was clear ; 

That was not the point, however, which the jury came to hear, 

But the damage to determine which as it should true appear, 

This most tender-hearted husband, who so used his lady . dear, 

' n 

Beat her, kicked her, caned her, cursed her, left her starving, year by 
year, ^ 

Flung her from him, parted from her, wrung her neck, and boxed her ear 
What the reasonable damage this afflicted man could claim. 

By the loss of the affections of this guilty graceless dame ? 

Then the honest British Twelve, to each other turning round, 

Laid their clever heads together with a wisdom most profound ; 

And towards his lordship looking, spoke the foreman wife and sound : 
” My lord, we find for this here piantiff damages two hundred pound.” 

So, God bless the Special Jury 1 pride^od joy of English ground, 

And the happy^iand of England; where does kb^duhd I 

British jurymen and husbands ; let us hail this verdict proper ; 

If a British wife offends you, Britions, you ’ve a right to whop her. 

Though you promised to protect her, though you promised to'defend her. 
You are welcome to neglect her ; to the devil you may send her ; 

You may strike her, curse, abuse her ; so declares our law renowned ; 
And if after this you lose her— why you ’re paid two hundred pound. 

— Punchy 1850. 


ODE TO THE, BED. , 

A POSTHUMOUS POEM BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD, THE ELDER. 
Oh, bed ! oh, bed I delicious bed I 
That heaven upon earth to the weary head ; 

But a place that to name would be ill-bred. 

To the head with a wakeful trouble— 

’T is held by such a different lease I 
To one a place of comfort and peace. 

All stuffed with the down of stubble geese, 

To another with only the stubble 1 

To one, a perfect Halcyon nest. 

All calm, and balm, and quiet, and rest. 

And soft as the fur of the cony— 

To another so restless for body and head, 

That the bed seems borrowed from Nettlebed, 

And the pillow from Stratford the stony 1 

To the happy a first class carriage of ease. 

To the land of Nod, or where you please. 

But, alas I for the watchers and weepers, 
tWho turn, and turn, and turn again, 

But turn, and turn, and turn in vain, 

With an anxious brain. 

And thoughts in a train 
That dpes not run upon 


ftgUiSftd fy Jibuti mnty orders, if possible, as tkt sbfest and htost eowoeuitta 
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Wide awake as the mousing owl, 
Night-hawk, or other nocturnal fowl— 
But more pr^tless vigils keeping— 
Wide awake in the dark they stare, 
Filling.with phantoms the vacant air, 
As if that crook-back’d tyrant. Care, 
Had plotted to kill them sleeping. 


u draw the attention of the Indian paper-manufacturers to the 

following:— . . . * u r 

I* Very satisfactory results are ifow being obtained by some ot tne 
English paper manufactures in bleaching paper by electricity ; the 
process icndering the paper perfectly while, without in 
luring its Bireiigih. The process in question depends on the 
L solution of magnesium chlorld#, which is decomposed by 
3f strong elearic current into cfilorine and oxygen on 
ind into magnesium and hydrogen on the other. Plates of platinum 


And oh ! when the blessed diurnal light 
Is quenched by the providential night, 

To render our slumber more certain, 

Pity, pity the wretches ih.at weep, 

For they must be wretched who cannot sleep, 

When God himself draws the curtain I 

The careful Betty the pillow beats, 

And airs the^blankets and smooths the sheets, 
i And gives the mattress a shaking— 

But vainly Betty performs her part. 

If a ruffled head and a rumpled heart 
As well as the couch want making. 

There ’s Morbid, all bile, and verjuice, and nerves ; 
Where other people would make preserves. 

He turns his fruits into pickles-*- 
Jealous, envious, and fretful by day, 

9 At night to his own sharp fancies a prey, 

He lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 


Three years ago, Robert Sims, an intelligent farmer living in Choctaw 
County, Alabama, started a sqct called the “ Simsitc.s,” the chief 
doctrine of which was that every man was master of himself, and 
owed no obedience to any human law. In a short time, there were 
over a hundred Simsiles, who started an “ organ” named the ‘‘ True 
Way,” wliich was edited and set up by Sims’ three accomplished 
daughters. It gradually transpired that the Simsites distilled illicit 
whiskey, and this was a frequent cause of quarrel with the revenue 
officers. Social order is still nebulous in those parts, for these fiscal 
differences led to free fights, resulting in the loss of men on both 
sides. The struggle could not go on for ever, and after all Sims was 
captured, and lynched, together with his son and a friend ap- 
propriately named Savage. It is reported that since then Sims’ 
three daughters, who, though well educated, are chips of the old 
block, fanatical and determined to the la« degree, have been lynched 
too— the first example of this rude judicature against woman. 

* # 

Mr. Barker, of the Survey Department, of 24 years’ service, is charged, 
before the District Magistrate of Bellary, with criminal breach of trust, 
in connection with the salaries of his establishment. He was refused 


But a child— that bids the world good night, 


bail. 


In downright earnest, and cuts it quite— 

A cherub no art can copy— 

’T is a pet feet picture to sec him lie 
As if he had supped on dormouse pic, 

(An ancient classical dis^|, by the by,) 

With a sauce of syrup of poppy. 

Oh, bed ! bed ! bed 1 delicious bed I 
That heaven upon earth to the weary head. 
Whether lofty or low its condition ! 

But instead of putting our plagues on shelves. 
In our blankets how oft we toss ourselves, 

Or are tossed by such allegorical elves 
% As Pride, Hale, Creed and Ambition I 


News and Our Comments. 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned the appointment of a fourth 
stipendiary Presidency Magistrate for the city of Bombay. In Cal- 
cutta, we have only two such magistrates. 

♦ 

* « 

Paris ate last year 21,291 horses, 229 donkeys, and 40 mules, the 
meat weighing, according to the returns, 4,615 tons. Not many years 
ago, within our remembrance, there was no strong picjudicc against 
eating these quadrupeds. 

• • 

Mr. Chunilal Punalal, of the Kalbadcvi Road in the city of Bombay, 
“in submitting his condolences to Her Imperial M.ijesty the Queen and 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in the 
general calamity which has overtaken the Empire in the death of^his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and Avondale,” had “the honor 
to send (to the Bombay Government) a sum of Rs. 1,000 in aid of the 
sufferers on account of the famine, though partial, that is now raging 
in Bijapur and its adjoining districts.” 

• • 

The Governor of Bombay has just declared, under the Famine Relief 
Code, that famine is now prevailing in the Bijapur district, area 5,757 
square mil^s, population 796,339 J Alhni, Gokak and Parasgad talukas 
(with Murgod Petba), area 2,096 square miles, population 350,249 ; 
Belgaum district and Gadng (with the Mundargi Peiha) Ron and 
Navalgund (with the Nargund Petha) talukas of the Dharwar district, 
area 1,631 square niiles^ population 321,199. 


The following pass.ages about volunteers and volunteering are from 
the speech of Lord Roberts, the Comm.'inder-in-Chief, at the inspec- 
tion of the Presidency Volunteers on the 30th January 

“The fact that the Government so promptly accepted the offer 
made by the Calcutta Volunteer Rifle Corps and the Surma ^Valley 
Light Horse to take part in the Manipur expedition shows the 
use it believes that Volunteers may be in time of trouble. And, 
since I had ' the honour of addressing you in March last, the 
Viceroy has been pleased to mark his appreciation of the services 
of the Volunteer force by appointing four Volunteer •Officers to 
be his Excellency’s Honorary Aides-de-camp, which distinction 
must be very gratifying to every Volunteer in India. Their Ex- 
cellencies the Governois of Madras and Bombay, and their Honors 
the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab have all shown their interest in Volunteers in many 
different ways, and have connected themselves with the force by 
selecting Aides-de-Camp from it, an example which, with the approval 
of the Government of India, I propose to follow, if I can persua^ any 
Volunteer Officers to honour me by becoming my Honorary Aides-de- 
Camp. Then, the committee which is about to sit in Calcutta to en- 
quire into various matters connected ifrith the Volunteer service, some 
of which have been already partially discussed by the preliminary 
committee which assembled at Simla last September, must satisfy 
every one belonging to that service that there is every desire to make 
all reasonable concessions, and to confer on all ranks such substantial 
advantages as may be practicable, in return for the efforts and sacrifices 
which Volunteers make on behalf of their country,” 

“ It is not for me to anticipate the decisions that may be arrived at 
in regard to the recommendations that have been made by the Simla 
committee, or, judging by those recommendations, wliat arc likely to 
be made by the Calontta committee, but Volunteers may rest assured 
that no one ieLogni/.e.s more fully than myself the value they possess as 
an iinporianl element in our military organization. Having this high 
opinion of Volunteers you can understand how anxious I am that they 
should be in all respects thoroughly efficient ; that the rank and file 
should be really good shuts^ and the officers so intimately acquainted 
with their duties as to be able to instruct those whom they command. 
As in the Army, so with Volunteers, the efficiency of a regiment or 
battery mainly depends upon its officers, but there is this difference 
between the two services, that, while in the Army, the meqjTHve no- 
thing lo say to the appointment of their officeis, in the Volunteer forep 
in India the selection of the officers, under existing regulations, prao 
tically lies with the men. A grave responsibility thus rests on the force 
generally, and I earnestly hope that the selections may be made with 
a due sense of this responsibility, and that men intended to hold the 
position of Volunteer Officers may be chosen for their ability to in- 
struct their companies in all duties they are likely to be called upon 
to perform, and not because of the length of their purses. Money is 
undoubtedly a great power, but since the abolition of purchase we have 
done our utmost in the regular Army to prevent its coming into com- 
petition with military efficiency.” 

“Another point to which I desire to draw attention and .which is 
applicable to officers and men of the regular Army and Volunteers 
alike, is the desirability of cultivating a smart and soldier-like appear- 
ance in uniform, on and off parade. Every man should be correctly 
dressed, he should invadably carry bis rifle himself, and he should 
I salute all officers in uniform and. also those not in uniform whom 6# 
' knows to be officers.” ' . 
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** To give you en idea to what length the want of a proper soldierly 
spirit may go, I may mention an incident which was brought to my 
notice a short time ago. At an up-country station a Volunteer batta- 
lion was brigaded with the regular ttoop^ as part of a force holding 
the bridges across a river, and it was ordered to advance at a certain 
hour to the assistance of a convoy which vfis supposed to be attacked 
cavalry. The Officer Commanding the Volunteers was 
diredfed^ tak^av^ry precaution to preve<|t his own corpi being cut 
off by the enemv, and in compliance with this order, a reconnoitring 
party was sent forward previous to the advance of the battalion. As 
you all know there are certain very simple rules laid down in the drill 
book for the composition and movements of such a party, and yet in 
the case under reference the reconnaissance actually took the form of 
one corporal and three privates driven along the road in a ticca gharry 
—a proceeding which could not fail to bring discredit on the battalion 
concerned, and which really amounted to the ludicrous.” 

They have undertaken a Herculean ^laak who are for making nn 
army, even of the amateur auxiliary kind, of such material. And the 
state is truly to be pitied which depends upon such easy soldiering. 
The unspeakable Bahoos of caricature have never been worse repre- 
sented by Anglo-Indian wits than Lord Roberts paints his dear 
Volunteers. 

• • 

According to a German paper, when Prince Alexander, now Count 
Hartenan, was ruler uf Bulgaria, the Czar sanctioned a large subven- 
tion which he was told would be the means of Alexander’s submission 
to Russian dictation. Notwithstanding the grant, Alexander proved 
himseirhostile to the Russian Minister at Sophia. This was a surprise 
to the Czar. He, tliereupon, conceived a disliking for the Bulgarian 
ruler, and Alexander was deposed. On learning the cause of his de- 
position, the Prince expressed his surprise — he was not aware of any 
subvention and he never saw a rouble of the laige sums said to have 
been sent from Russia to Bulgaria. 

Where then did the money go ? Doubtless to the pockets of the 
officials. Great ministers of state are not above suspicion in the West, 
any more than in the East. 

The Times of India says 

General Von Kodolitsch, in course of an interview with a press re- 
presentative, said tie envied and admired the Indian Aimy. He con- 
sidered th( Indian Cavalry quite up to the standaid of that of any 
Continental power, and were able to hold their own, man for man, 
against any regiment of the Eiench and Russian Cavalry. The spott- 
ing qualities ot the British officer particulaily struck the General duting 
hts tour in India, and this sport seemed to give the officers such good 
physical tiAining for war, that in his opinion this training in field sport 
was almost as ^inpoitaiit as that on the drill ground. He nowhere had 
seen so much money offered for prizes in iifle shooting as in India. 
As regards a Russian invasion, the General said the Russians would 
have absolutely no chance of success.” 

This is reassuring, and, in the face of the British habit of grumbling 
and self-depreciation, it is even valuable. 

• • 

These limbs of the press are not to be easily appeased. Not content 
with the frank way in which General Von Kociohtsch gave his 
opinion of the Indian army, specially in its cavalry branch, a corres- 
pondent of a Madras Anglo-Indian journal— probably the same as the 
press representative mentioned by the Times r/ /W/«— pur.sned the dis- 
tinguished foreigner with impertinence. The General said that he had 
seen the Indian native troops in Abyssinia look well and fight well too, 
but there is a wonderful improvement in them since then. He confessed 
he was never more astonished in his life than at the horsemanship 
and skill displayed by the native cavalry at the Poona manoeuvres. He 
added 

“They are splendid looking men too, and their seat and bearing 
very aoldier-like. Everything aboiii their saddlery and appointments 
was thoroughly clean, smart and serviceable. I am an old cavalry 
officer myself, and 1 must say I consider your Indian cavalry quite up 
to the standard of that of any of the Continental powers, and able to 
hold their own, man for man, with any of the regiments ot French or 
Russian Cavalry.” 

Nothing could be better than that tribute. But the “ genlieman of 
the Press” had got a live Continental General within range, and he 
could not have the heart to let him off easily. He actually asked him 
“Or Austrian ?” The man is so sure of the wit, to say nothing of the 
propriety, of his query, that he adds, “ I asked, with a smile.” The 
General was, of course, too prudent, in a foreign territory, to answer 
by a slap in the face. As the correspondent himself relates—” But 
the General laughed and said, * Ah, well.^” 

# 

• « 

The following, started by a Lahore paper, is going the round of the 
press 

^ A horrid story is brought to Pethawur by some fugitivt tuouchi 


from Jellalabad. According to them, a Cabuli Sirdar, a relative of the 
Ameer, was celebrating the birth of a son ; and some ten eunuchs, of 
whom there are about 30 in Cabul, were employed to dance and sing 
in the women’s apartments. One of them misbehaved towards one 
of the women present, the young and beautiful wife of a Sirdar guest, 
whereupon a great clamour arose among the women. The men, rush- 
ing upon the scene, seized the supposed eunuch and found that he and 
another of the ten were not what they represented themselves to be. 
They were then, so the story goes, taken before the Ameer, who order- 
ed them to be flayed alive, which was done, and the flesh thrown away. 
The rest of the eunuchs were driven out of Afghanistan, and the terror 
of the Ameer also caused the eunuchs of Jellalabad, some ten in num- 
ber, to flee to Peshawur, where they arrived and told the above story,” 
There is evidently a little misconception here. These are not 
eunuchs proper but hermaphrodites, a despised and miserable class, 
who live by singing and dancing at births and marriages, and by beg- 
ging and bullying. Eunuchs have more respect, as they are far more 
respectable, living as members of the families in which they are slaves, 
and often commanding infiiience in their respective households. They 
do not go about singing aii^ dancing at different families— an occupa- 
tion forbidden to the good Mussulman. Hermaphrodites, so far as 
one may judge fnun their gestures in this city, are lascivious, while, 
as regards capacity for mischiet, all are not quite so fangless as might 
be imagined. The preceding account seems to suggest that the outrage 
was committed by a man— whole and sound— who had got himself 
smuggled into the sanctum sanctorum of the Oriental home in the 
company, and as one of the eunuchs, or hermaphrodites as we take 
them to be. There is no impassibility in this idea. An Emperor of 
Delhi, one of the most abandoned wretches who ever disgraced the 
throne, used to visit tlie houses of the nobility in female disguise, in 
the company uf musicians and dancing girls. 

Baboo Gonesh Clmnder Chunder, attorney-at-law, has walked into 
the shoes of the Hun’ble Dr. Rashbeh.tri Ghosh in the local Legisla- 
tive Council, le.iving his friend the Rai Bahadar Surbadhicary in the 
lurch. How the successful limb uf the law must be astonished at the 
latest trick of Fortune 1 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Parliament was opened on Tuesday, the 9th instant, by Royal Com- 
mission. The .Speech from the Throne referred to the death of the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale and the deep sympathy shewn hy her 
Majesty’s subjects throughout the empire ; to the death of the Khedive 
Tewfik of Egypt ; to the friendly relations with Foreign Powers and 
the throwing out uf Zanzibar as a free port conducive to the de- 
velopment of the Sultan of Turkey’s dominions and to the promotion 
of British commerce in East Africa. The House of Lords voted an 
address in reply to the Speech, Lord Salisbury informing the Hoqse 
that Government would never abandon Egypt to the supremacy of any 
other Power or to anarchy. 

In the Lower House, they are still debating on the Address. Mr. 
Samuel Smith, Member for Flintshire, complained of the neglect of 
Indian affairs. He advocated the elective principle in the Indian 
Legislative Councils and the suppression of the opiunt trade. He was 
replied to by the Hon. George Cm zoo, the new Under-Secretary for 
India. He hoped the Indian Councils Bill would come before the 
House of Lords before Easter, and that a despatch of the Government 
of India shewing a resolute intention to restrict the traffic complained 
of, be shortly presented to Parliament. According to the Times^ that 
despatch displays the qualities of vigilance, prudence and zeal for 
which the British rule in Indi.a is remarkable. Mr. Smith’s opposition 
was formulated in an amendment moved by an Irish Member, Mr. 
Macncill, for Doneg.il. It also regieis the absence in the Speech of 
any proposal for the decrease of the salt tax. 

The Bills announced deal with Local Government for Ireland on th« 
lines in force in Great Britain ; proposals for improving the Legis- 
lative Councils in India, and for revising the agreement between the 
Government and the Bank of England. 


The Unionists have elected Mr. Joseph Chamberlain their leader in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain attacked the speeches made 
during the recess by members of the Opposition regarding the occupa- 
tion of ^gypt. Mr. Moriey replied, saying that the Opposition only 
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;^i»tt Great Britain to v«r»ever« in her declared policy, bared on the , 
:f^t ot evacoatlon. The permanent »«“Pf 
• incbin^iWe with true etateemanibip and gooi faith. He den 
thai m-Cladstonehad ever demanded the immediate abandonment 
of Egypt, Altogether, Mr. Morley’i tone aeeme to have beSn rather 
dpologecic 

The House of Commons has ordered the attendance of Mr. Decobam 
in his place op the 33rd. 

■ _ *i 

Mrs. Osborne is lodged in the Holloway Gaol. The charge against 
her of fraudulently obtaining money has been abandoned. She is now 
accused of perjury. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg, that the Amir of Bokhara, in 
his loyal attachment to the Russian thfone, has expressed his 
intention to pay one hundred thousand roubles towards relief of 
the famine in Russia. That is an act at once of statecraft and chanty. 
We hope England will have the wisdom to take it in good part. 


““" *^ 7 . oh™, »25£»i <«i 

«one. miwrned wh^ Ul . 

*'T Ltm eftmer Xiy h«d 

Z better eenlretloc of Purj to Government. 

He advocate, ft municipal debenture loan for lb* wattr, 
and a pilgrim tax and » poll ta* to meet the mtereil 
and for repayment of the loan. Mr, 


The Hotel Royal in New York has been destroyed by fire, 
full of visitors, and fifty inmates perished. 


It was 


The Silver question presses itself once more to the fore. The rupee has 
gone down below js. 4d. That means ruin to thousands. 

The Finance Committee of the American Senate vetoed the proposal 
fur free coinage of .silver. But the Coinage Committee of the House 
of Representatives has reported in fiivor of Mr. Bland’s Bill for free 
and unlimited coinage. 


of bis own. 

supply scheme, and a 

MlTrrX; rS*th; «q«-red'.um by public .«b.crip. 
?1« Baboo is agninst .uch'. a proposition, for th. very sufficient 

reason that those “who do not directly benefit from the work, should 

not be called upon to contribute.” 

Mr Metcalfe’s report to Government is dated and October, 1886, 
„„d we doubt not Sir Ch.arles Elliott will make the necessary enqume. 
on tile spot and issue his orders as soon as possible in a matter which 
concerns not only Puri and but the entire Hmdudom. 

B,booJoodoolal-8 view is enlitled to every consideration as that of 
an orihodox Hindu who has had experience of local self-governmen.. 
When a man like him suggests a pilgrim tax, the proposition loses all 

iis offensiveness. The purpose for which he proposes it, is 

objectionable that might be iin,igined. For the rest, the 
oFExeter Hall of this impost has, we believe, been a good deaf 
whitlled awav. And certainly, if ever a tax on pilgrims could be 
justified, it would be a tax to be devoted to the purpose contemplated. 


The Viceroy, unaccompanied by Lady Lansdowne, left yesterday for 
Darjeeling. After a stay there of a week, Lord Lansdowne visits 
Cooch Behar, where preparations are making for the advent. Lady 
Lansdowne joins his lord at f^ooch Behar. The illness of the Maha- 
rant having taken a chronic turn, the Maharaja of Cooch Behar feels 
himself free to welcome in person his august guest in bis State. 


The Committee appointed more llian a year ago to report on the sub- 
ject of European and Eiirasiau poverty, have concluded their inqniiy 
and will shortly announce to Government the result. The Europeans 
and Eurasians of Calcutta are 19,000 in number, equally divided, and it 
has been ascertained that 8 per cent of the former are paupers and 25 
per cent of the latter live on public charity. Their relation with 
public employment shows a gradual falling ofif, from 70 per cent of the 
• appointments in the Government of Bengal having been filled by 
them in 1840 to a little over 18 per cent in 1890. In 1870, the Eu- 
ropeans and Eurasians held over 9;^ per cent of posts under Rs. 100 
per mensem. In 20 years, the per centage fell to about 5^ cent, 
that of 1890 being actually 5*23 per cent. In the higher grades of 
service, the proportion was far more favorable, as many as 45 situations 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 300, out of every 100, being held by Europeans 
and Eurasians, while in 1890 they were reduced to 25 such ap- 
pointments. We await with interest the suggestions of the Committee 
for improving Che condition of the poor Whiles and the Eurasians. 


The Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation held Baboo Nobin Chand 
Boral disqualified to vote in Ward No. 12 in the fo.thcoming election. 
Not that he had not qualtfied himself by payment of rates, but he failed 
to produce the rate bills in proper time. Armed with the rate bills, 

the Baboo applied to the Chief Magistrate for an order on the Chair- 
man to include his name in the voters’ list. That functionary was 
sui prised at the application— for it was the first of its kind— but the law 
being quoted, he granted it and made an order — without any notice' 
tolbe Chairman-as prayed for. He would not, howtyer|, > fiic the 
number of votes, till after refusal by the Municipal Chairman. 


According to the Gazetted programme, the Lieutenant-Governor left 
on the 9th instant for the Cuttack tour. Among other.*:, he will visit 
Balasore and Pori. At the former place, he will lay the foundation- 
stone of the female ward— the gift of the sons of the late Raja 
Syamanund D'e — to be attached to the dispensary bearing the Raja’s 
name. At Puri, Sir Charles Elliott will not omit to enquire intd the 
safety of the temple, and the sanitation and water-supply question 
prominently brought to the front by Baboo Jodoolal Mullick of this 
city. The Baboo interested himself in the subject during his visit 
to the holy shrine in February 1887. He was disappointed to find the 
city at it is. He was dissatisfied with the man«'igement of the 
temple. The mahaprasad was an abomination—** prepared from the 
coarsest stuff, unfit for human consumption,” The whole place 
it insanitary. There is no regular mehter service. To add to all 
these discomforts, there is no pure drinking water. Baboo Jodoolal, 
41 the dodble 8 j^trit of religion and stinitation, saw the Magistrate on 


** Atlas,” of the was told by a French lady, whose husband 

was an ambassador in London some forty years back 
“ One evening there were some private theatricals, in the course of 
which a young lady came on to ilie stage dressed as a danseuse, with 
low body, short sleeves, and ro’uiul her neck a very beaiiliful pearl 
necklace. This ‘young lady,' who danced a passeui, was no other 
than Lord Dufferin, then a lad of about nineteen .and very juvenile in 
appearance. The statement was corroborated by his Lordship. 

Wno can identify in the several lines of Lord Dufferin’s deeply 
marked countenance the mock lady of the stage? But frail is beauty, 
whether masculine or feminine. Forty ycsirs make a great difference. 
Danger, long travel, want, dr woe 
Soon c)).inge the form that best we know. 

For deadly fear can time outgo , ^ 

And blanch at once the hair, 

Hard toil can roughen form and face, 

And want can quench the eyes’ bright grace, 

Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despair. 

And Lord Dufferin has had his full share of at least *‘ long travel” 

and “ hard toil.” ' * 

Yet, beauty is a hereditary possession with our late Viceroy. . £viin^ 
now, though the lines are obliterated, the figure is still slim and grace-*- 
ful, defying the encroachment of adipose degeneracy, while the hend» 
are supple and soft, as those declare who have felt them, and the 
musical. . ^ *■ - 

In the Wilts Quarter Sessions, John Kcbblcwhiie and John Cray were 
found guilty of night poaching at Purlon, but not sentenoj^. Just at 
the lime the Chairman, Lord Edmond Fiizmaurice, was ebmit to make 
his order, the counsel for the defence offered to 'produce the real 
poachers, one of whom was then in court. Judgment was stayed and 
the two found guilty let out on bail. A second postponement waa 
granted for surrender of the real culprits and prosecution of the 
game keepers for perjury. It is the occurrence, from tim^ to tmie, 
of such mistakes of ha-iste founded on insufficient evidence that maket 
us cling \o the noble principles of British criminal jurisprudenee Rnd 
to abominate the dangerous ionovaiions iniroittccd into this country 
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On MotKi^ir, tht ^rh ^ftd<ttf-Sae)y corr^pondlnst to th« a^th January, 
•t H A.lf^tiie reiitaini of Hakotm Mahmood Khan wer< buried at 
Syad Haetan Raiool Noma, Some teven* tbouaaod people attended 
the funeral Tbe prayer or service was conducted by Mowldnd Sbab 
Abut Kbair, the Sajjddah-Nashin of the Khingdb (or the spiritual 
bead at tbe shrine) of the late Shah Golam^Ali. 


On the 5th instant, they held a meeting at the Town Hall, to mourn 
the loss of the Hakeem. It was densely crowded by representatives 
of all sections of the community of Delhi, and presided over by Mr. R. 
dikrke, the Deputy Commissioner. Learned men like Moulvi Nazir 
Ahmed, noblemen and prominent citizens like Nawab Ikram Uiiah 
Khan, Nawab Ahmed Said Khan, (son of tiiejlate Nawab Ziauddin 


Ahmed Khan Bahadoor) Khan Bahadoor Ilahi Daksh, Rai Bahadoor 
Sri Kishen Dass, lawyers like Lala Girdhari Lall, Senior Pleader, and 
Mr. M. Lutfur Rahman, Barrister-at-law, took part in the proceedings. 
A committee appointed includes, besides some of these gentlemen, a 
few mote importshU names, namely, Rai Baliadux)r Pyuiey Lai, Khan 


Bahadoor Syed Hadi Husain Khan, Rai Bahadoor Ram Kishen Das, 
and Shumsul L/iama Kliau Bahadoor MunsJii Zakaulla Khan. The 


meeting began with a Resolution of sorrow for the dead and of re- 
cognition of his merits and services, and concluded with one desiring 


in some way to perpetuate the meinmy of the deceased. 


On Sunday last, in our neigh duui hood, a miniature dacoity was enacted 
in broad daylight. A childless widow died, leaving a house and five 
thousand rupees in charge of a relative— the house and rupees three 
thousand being dedicated by a deed to the service of a god estab- 
lished in that house. The heir-at-law coveted the little estate left 
by her, and wanted to take possession of the house and other things 
found there. He came to the relative in charge who was willing to 
make over the Ks. 2,000 on proper receipt granted. But that would not 
satisfy the heir-at-law. He must have the house. He nflfeied to per- 
form the obsequial ceremfinies of llie deceased at tliai house. This 
being suspected by the relative in charge as the way to enter into 
ptissession, he would not consent to ilie proposal. Ocher arts and 
devices failing, tbe heir came, accompanied by men armed with clubs, 
HltHcked the hfiuse, routed the defenders, broke open the doois, 
and made a forcible entry. Tlicn they broke into the do<»rs within, 
smashed the furniture, broke open drawers nnd almirahs and chests, 
opened the non safe. It was Sunday ni the forenoon, and alarm 
spiead throughout the neighbouring houses. Between the proceedings 
of the tnarauders and the cries of the attacked and the hurrying to and 
fio of paiiic-sirickcn neighbours, a scene of indescribable confusion 
occurred. The day before, the Police had been apprised of an 
impending attack, but it seems that the Police have no jmisdiction in 
an apprehended row or fight, and they declined any assistance unless 
there was an actual occurrence. The next day, however, being infoi til- 
ed of the outrage which was being perpetrated, they came and aricst- 
ed four men, the others making their escape on news of their advent* 
I'he four are now on their tual in the magistiaxy. 


The Great Dacca Bribery Case is over, but not so its consequences. 
Whatever may hav^ been the zid of Olficial Dacca or the hopes of 
P.uiizan Dacca, while the litigation was going on in East Bengal, there 
were unmistakable symptoms of a disposition to decline the contest 
iiere. Hence the mysterious disappearance of the record from the 
High Court. Each side threw the onus of that disappearance on the 
other, but the defendant showed very good grounds why it was not for 
his benefit, and after his triumphant acquittal, it more than ever seems 
to have been the work of his enemies. Verily, some such mishap 
was urgently needed to save their credit. They would have hailed an 
overwhelming flood or earthquake or consuming conflagration, rather 
than meet their own handiwork I After all, the missing record turned 
up and the case proceeded. From the outset, however, it was evident 
that the proseemiou had not a leg to stand upon. It never had one 
ieven in Dacca, if only the officials could see through the mist of secret 
misrepresentation or under the weakness of smeriing a rat. The finish- 
ing collapse was contributed by the Majoochi of tender conscience and 
slippery memory of this case, Gooroo Charan Bbuttachaijee. Neither 
judge nor jury bad tbe slightest* hesitation. Nor had the public \he 
slightest doubt, as to the result. It was for days openly said io and 
abogt ihg Cour( that tlieie wai dot evidence enough to convict a do|^. 


ray^et; 


The result ii meet humiliating to the Civil Service and a fine com- 
mentary* oia the l^asted perfecHoo of the . administration in India* 
Her« wai a; ^ghty respectable man, a. man of position, intilligence 
and vreaiih, himielf the leading pleader in East Eengal, who has bdbn 
calumniated and victimised in the foulest manner, add who had very 
nearly been sacrificed to the rancour of a faction and the simplicity 
of the magistracy and judiciary. Not even bis innocence would have 
saved 9abu Anand Chunder Roy, if he had stinted expense. But he 
paid like a priiice, retaining the best legal assistance, &c., got his case 
tried in Calcutta, and succeeded in proving his innocence. 

But is he to be so heavily mulcted for his innocence? Is 
an honest citizen to suffer incredible pangs for months and be 
impoverished for life, because the county magistracy allowed them- 
selves to be the easy tools of professional jealousy and private feud and 
pursued an ignis futuust Such an impression ought not to be permitted 
to prevail, if it can possibly be prevented. Great as has been the 
scandal created by the trial, every effort should 'now be made to undo 
it, or at least, so far as may be, to reduce its proportions, and to exact 
guarantees for the future. Such is the plain duty of Government and 
tlie official hierarchy. The candour and liberality of Goveriiinent in 
this behalf has already been appealed to in due form. As might be 
anticipated from the f.ite of the trial, Mr. Woodrofife, the leading 
counsel for tiie defence, promptly followed up tlie acquittal and dis- 
charge of both prisoners (Baboo Anand Chunder Roy and his 
Mohorur Madhub Ciiunder Das,) with moving the court for a recom- 
mendation to the Government to reimburse them for their expenses. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the claim, for com- 
pensation was prima fitete so reasonable that, .although the presiding 
Judge expressed his inability to offer an opinion at thiit st.age, Mr. 
Justice Wilson suggested an application to Government, and said 
that if, after that, the Government asked him, he would give his 
opinion. We see that Baboo Anand Chunder Roy has applied to 
Government for compensation. In a iucit^ memorial to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, he has laid bare all the circumstances of the trial and shown 
how he has been tite victim of reletule-ep persecution through the 
forms of law. He gives unanswerable grounds to prove (hat the prose- 
cution against him pursueii to the bitter end, was at once false and 
foolish and that it had never any chance before any properly constitut- 
ed tnbunal with an ordinarily sensible personnel. Respectful in tone 
.and moder.ate in demand, steering clear of all debatable and unpleasant 
inA!-ter:>, the memonal is a model of such writings. Ilow a man so 
deeply injuied has been able to avoid all bitterness and auger, is a 
inaivel. We trust it will be received by Sir Charles Elliott with the 
sympathy which the undeserved misfortunes of the inemoriaiist merits. 

Captain Duncan Ross, the Champion braggart who for some weeks 
filled all ChIcuiih wnh his potential prowess in wrestling, but who 
was never put to the cnicibie test of Uie arena, is touting baclc 
home through the Upper Provinces, and appraenily tarnishing 
the easy Kamels won down couniiy. At Cawnpore, the Europeans 
got up a match between him and a sepoy. Colonel Prinsep 
specially patronised him, and by his exei tions he got a retainer 
of Rs, 10 per diem and Rs. 500 besides if he fought the sepoy. 
Ram Dobey was a mere amateur and of no great pretensions 
even as such, being much sm.ilier in size and far inferior in sttengtii 
than his opponent. It was obviously infra dig. in the Champion to 
waste his powers on him. Even over such an unpromising 
contest, the Europeans thought fit to bet. Of course, they cham- 
pioned their own colour. It was the universal and firm belief 
among them all that Rnm had not the gimst of a chance, to speak 
colloquially, against Ross, that tlie Christian would make short woik 
of the Hindu. For the efTect of the latter’s obvious inferiority had 
been heightened by the former’s brag. On the field of battle, however, 
Ross presented rather a, sorry figure. He was not in the best **form,’* 
apparently. He was certainly not leaping for the fray. What wonder 

Holloways PiUs.-^Xw cases of chronic indigestion, disordered liver, 
and general debility, these Pills are w<mderfnlly effective. They 
indeed have so general and powerful an effect on the whole system 
that they clear away or ward off most of the ills that flesh is heir to. 
They cleanse the bowels, purify the blood, correct the bile, give tone 
to the stomach, excite a healthy appetite, produce sound sleep, and 
impart increased eneigy to both mind and body. The admirable 
properties of these far-famed Pills are too highly appreciated to require 
any' encomium here, as they Ere resorted to by rich and poor of every 
nation. Tbe cures they e/jfect are not temporary or imperlect, but 
they bring about a marvellous and most beneficial change throughout 
the entire body, end enable it with renovated powers to resist ih^ 
epproech of ell future attecki. 
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that Ram, remembering how the saheblo^ues had nil made common 
cause with his antagonist and with ali the praises of him still in his 
ear, eyecf him with anxious interest 1 The mote so wlieO) before the 
commencement of the action, several new conditions were demanded, 
in favour of Ross and meekly acquiesced in on the part of the poor 
native. One of these tvas that to constitute a fall both shoulder 
blades must be brought to the ground at one and the same time^ 
a condition unknown in Indian wrestling. All the preliminaries-* 
even the iiih hour ones— settled, the spectators awaited the com- 
mencement of the tire, but they had to wait long. Notwithstanding 
the indulgence granted him at the last moment, Ross seemed as 
lukewmm as Ram. Tiiere was nothing worth seeing— no excuse 
for excitement. The betters were impatient. After an introduc- 
tory shying, however. Ram seized his formidabie-looking comba- 
tant straight by the neck and, with an agility which surprised 
all the Europeans present, laid him flat on the ground. Per- 
haps, Ram himself was astonished, at his own easy success in 
prostrating the giant. At any rate, he did not follow up his advan- 
tage, but Ross did not take advantage of his antagonist’s lapse 
to get up, so that Ram now quietly laid himself on Ross’ back 
for the next move of turning him over. That was not easy to do, 
considering the difference in the weight and strength of the 
two. Accordingly betting went on briskly, Ross’ backers indulging the 
liveliest e.xpectaiion of his showing his mettle yet by throwing the 
f>uny native overboard. As the minutes passed, however, their hopes 
began to shake. Ross took an extraordinary length of time for his 
great move. He lay on tlie earth like a huge land-crab, that would not 
even walk backwards. Thus the two men remained motionless— a far 
from agreeable spectacle— to the infinite vexation of the sightseers, and 
specially the betters. Thus an hour and a half were consumed. Ram 
would have soon ended this infliction by handling Ross* waist band 
or string, but this the well known lungoii manipulation, he was 
not allowed. Ross would t|pt hear of it, growling at the least attempt 
in that direction by Ram. He threatened to break Ram’s jaw if he 
touched the waist-string. ^In vain the natives said that Ram was 
entitled ‘to seize the string. As it was manifestly impossible for 
the small light man by any other way to turn over the heavy 
lumber, they were of opinion that the foolish spectacle of piling of 
trunk over trunk should cease and Ross ought to get up and commence 
the wrestling over again de mvo. Hut Ross preferred grovelling on 
the ground. In spite of his umpire Captain Ashley’s efforts to cheer 
him up and draw him out, there he lay, without making the slightest 
sign. There being no way out of the tie, the spectators left and 
the wrestlers were told that they had tried the public enough. 
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THE LORD OF THE MILKMAIDS 
IN EXILE. 

Gopinatii or the Lord of the Milkmaids, is tiie pre- 
siding deity of the famous shrine at Agradwipa, within 
a few miles of the field of Plassey. Like that of 
his prototype of flesh and blood, the history of the 
fhakoor has been a chequered one, and at present a 
large section of the Vaishnava community feel deeply 
aggrieved at his enforced exile in the court of the 
prince who holds the office of his sevait. The former 
Rajas of Nuddea used to bring the image every year 
for a few days to their palace at Kishnaghur, in order 
to entertain and worship the god. But, since tlie 
^■cession of ^he^ present Raja to the gadi of 
Kishenchand, Gopinath has become virtually a state 
prisoner at his court. The lip-deep orthodoxy of 
Babu journalism does not concern itself with such 
events. But the removal of Gopinath from his 
shrine, is a real grievance to the Hindu community, 
though no political capital can be made out of it. 

As to the legal aspect of this act on the part of the 
Kaja, there cannot be any difference of opinion. In a 
case reported in I. L. R., 7 Cal. 767, the High Court 
of Bengal hfld, under very similar circumstances, 
that the manager or mohuiit of a wmple had 00 


power to remove the objects which are worshipped in 
it. Gopinath is a public Thakoor set up, in tlie early 
part of the fifteenth century, by Govinda Ghosh, a 
I Kayasik of Rarki clan, who was one of the 

followers of Chaitanyi^t. Govinda died childless, but 
such was the kindness of the deity toward.s him, that 
the god actually undertook to perform the functions 
of a son to him. At the anniversary of his death, 
thousands of devout Hindu pilgrims assemble at 
Agradwipa, to witness the celebration of his funeral 
ob.sequies by the hand of the stone image set up by 
him. Whatever explanaUon may be suggested 
account for the phenomenon, the pious Hindu 
sincerely regards it as a miracle, which only proves 
the extent of the god's love for his own people. 

True to the traditional policy of the mythical hero 
whom he represents, the Thakoor has always favored 
the cause of the rising sun. At the time of Raja 
Man Singh’s invasion, Gopinath had already attained 
great celebrity, and the Raja, in pursuance of a vow, 
made a grant of some villages in the neighbourhood 
of Agradwipa for his worship. When the Nattore 
family first rose into power, the temple of Gopinath 
passed into their hands with its endowments. But 
at one of the annual gatherings in honor of its 
founder, there was an emeute which was attended with 
very considerable los.s of life, and when Nawab 
Aliverdi Khan, who then ruled Bengal, threatened 
to punish the Nattore Raja for his inability to pre- 
vent the riot, he disclaimed his right to the temple, 
and in his defence declared that it belonged to th,e 
Raja of Nuddea. Thus, the famous Kishen ChanA 
became the shebait of the god, and the manager of 
his property. He did not, however, remain in unin- 
terrupted possession of the windfall. Within a few 
years, Nawab Aliverdi died, and the events which led 
to the downfall of Mahomedan power, followed in 
quick succession. The tradition goes that Agradwipa 
being on the route taken by Clive in his march to- 
wards Plassey, Nava Kissen, who was with him, 
made a vow to Gopi Nath invoking the blessing of 
the god for his patron. The success which Clive’s 
arms or good luck secured for him, confirmed Nava 
Kissen's faith in the might of the god, and, as the 
easiest way to secure hfs favor permanently; deter- 
mined to take possession of the idol anyhow. With 
the resources and perstige of Clive at his back, Nava 
Ki.ssen experienced no difficulty whatever, in carrying 
out his project. Gopinath was brought by force to 
Calcutta, and for a long time was entertained as an 
honored guest in the house of his captor. The 
Nuddea Raja was deeply chagrined at the loss, 
though he had hardly a better right to the idol than 
his adversary. To regain possession of the imagcv 
by force, was out of the question. So Kishen Chand 
made every effort to secure the good graces of the su- 
perior authoritie.s. Nava Kissen had a powerful rival 
in Ganga Govinda Sing. Somehow, Warr^Hastings 
was prevailed upon to order the restoratiWi of Gopi- 
nath to his own temple. In spite of this order, Nava 
Kissen made one more effort to retain possession of 
the Thakoor, He pleaded that in his family chapel , 
there were other idols of the same si2e and ap- 
pearance, and that it was not possible for him dr any 
of his men to make out what particular idol he 
brought from Agradwip. The authorities, however, 
gave permission to Kishen Chand and his people to 
have an inspection of all the Thakoors, and to take 
away the particular one that belonged to him, 
Kishen Chand came down to Calcutta with the priest 
of the Agradwip temple. The latter identified 
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Gopinath, and marched of! with the ’ image on his 
back, to the delight of the Rajal and his men. 

From the above history, as lo the main incidents of 
which there is, we believe, no dispute, it would appear 
thai^opinath is not the (family idol of the Rajas of 
KIshnaghuti He is a public Thakoor, and though 
the Hindu community may have allowed his tempor- 
ary removal in times past, the Nuddea Rajas, who are 
his sevaits, have no right to remove him permanently 
from his temple. We hear of preparations for the 
institution of a suit for the restoration of the god to 
is temple. But we hope the Nuddea Raja will 
ave the good sense to concede to the demand 
without any litigation. 


THE INDIAN LAW OF BRIBERY. 

Mr. Justice Wilson, in his charge to the Jury in what 
is called the Dacca bribery case, is reported to have 
said that, “if a bribe was offered, and the person to 
whom it was offered accepted it, then they both 
committed an offence, and the person who offered 
the bribe became in t^e eye of the law the graver 
offender.” Intended as a general proposition of law, 
nothing could be more erroneous than this, in view 
both of the circumstances of India and the provi- 
sions of* the Indian Penal Code itself. In the draft 
Code of 1837 — the Macaulay Code as it is generally 
styled — the receiving of a bribe was made punish- 
able by substantive sections dealing with the various 
phases of that offence. The giving of a bribe, 
however, was left to be punished under one of the 
abetment sections. The Code, as passed in i860, 
receiyed numerous alterations and additions from Sir 
Barnes Peacock. Many of the chapters were entire- 
ly recast. Many additional sections were introduced. 
Extensive as were the changes with which the Code 
of i837,was passed, no change was effected in the 
original principle of not making the giving of a 
bribe, in a country like India, an offence equal in 
gravity to the receiving of a bribe. Doubtless, 
circumstances may occur even in India, under which 
the giving would be more culpable than the receiving. 
The Dacca case itself furnishes a good instance to 
hand, for the charge here was that a respectable 
person, of superior culture, and himself a minister 
of justice — an inferior minister but a minister of 
justice still — tempted an impecunious man acting for 
the ndnee as a public servant in the very important 
capacity of foreman of a Jury. The observation of 
Mr. Justice Wilson, however, in so far as it has been 
reported for the papers, is evidently one made with- 
out limitations of any kind. It is very true that in 
so far as the general character of the observation is 
concerned, its effect may be avoided by the common 
rule of interpretation founded upon the distinction 
between a dictum and a decision. Nevertheless, 

n es fresh from England and under the influence 
e traditions of the English Coucts, very often 
err in matters of this kind by ignoring the broad 
distinctions that exist bc^tween the circumstances of 
England and India. The following extract from the 
notes appended by Macaulay to the Code of 1837 
as drafted by him and his colleagues on the Indian 
Law Commission for submissioiv to Lord Arcland, 
may be read with interest by Judges and practitioners 
alike. In explaining what might be regarded as an 
omission in the chapter on bribery, Macaulay 
observed — 

“ One important question still remains to be con- 
sidered; We are of opinion that we have provided 


sufficient punishment for the public servant who 
receives a bribe. But it may be doubted whether 
we have provided sufficient punishment for the person 
who offers it. The person who, without any demand 
exoress or implied on the part of a public servant, 
volunteers an offer of a bribe, and induces that public 
servant to accept it, will be punishable under the 
general rule contained in clause 88 as an instigator. 
But the person who complies with a demand, however 
signified, on the part of a public servant, cannot be 
considered as guilty of instigating that public servant 
to receive a bribe. We do not propose that such a 
person shall be liable to any punishment, and, as this 
omission may possibly appear censurable to many 
persons, we are desirous to explain our reasons. 

“In all states of society the receiving of a bribe 
is a bad action, and may properly be punishable. 
But whether the giving of a bribe ought or ought 
not to be punished is a question which does not 
admit of a short and general answer. There are 
countries in which the giver of a bribe ought to be 
more severely punished than the receiver. There 
are countries, on the other hand, in which the giving 
of a bribe may be what is not desirable to visit with 
any punishVnent. In a country situated like England, 
the giver of a bribe is generally far more deserving 
of punishment than the receiver. The giver is 
generally the tempter, the receiver is the tempted. 
The giver is generally rich, powerful, well educated ; 
the receiver needy and ignorant. The giver is under 
no apprehension of suffering any injury if he refuses 
to give. It is not by fear, but by ambition that he 
is generally induced to part with his moody. Such 
a person is a proper subject of punishment. But 
there are countries where the case is widely dif- 
ferent, — where men give bribes to Magi.strates 
from exactly the same feeling which leads them 
to give their purses to robbers, or to pay ransom 
to pirates, — where men give bribes because no 
man can, without a bribe, obtain common justice. 
In such countries, we think, that the giving of 
bribes is not a proper subject of punishment. It 
would be as absurd, in such a state of society, to 
reproach the giver of a bribe with corrupting the 
virtue of public servants as it would be to say that 
the traveller who delivers his money when a pistol 
is held to his breast corruptsr the virtue of the high- 
way man. 

“ We should by no means be understood to say that 
India under the British Government is in a state 
answering to this last description. Still we fear it is 
undeniable that corruption does prevail to a great 
extent among the lower class of public functionaries, 
that the power which those functionaries possess 
renders them formidable to the body of the people, 
that in the great majority of cases the receiver of the 
bribe is really the tempter, and the giver of the bribe 
is really acting in self-defence. 

“ Under these circumstances we are strongly of 
opinion that it would be unjust and cniel to punish 
the giving of a bribe, in any case in which it could 
not be proved that the giver had really by his instiga- 
tions corrupted the virtue of a public servant who, 
unless temptation had been put in his way, would 
have acted uprightly.” 

Since the al}ove has been in type, we have been 
disturbed by doubts as to whether so able and ex- 
perienced a Judge as Mr. Justice Wilson had an- 
nounced so startling a proposition on a point settled 
by code. Accordingly, we prosecuted inquiry and we 
have learnt with a feeling of relief that the reporter 
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has done the Judge injustice. Mr. Justice Wilson 
made a distinction which the reporter missed and 
substituted his own misunderstanding, VVe think we 
better quote the letter of a learned friend who was 
present. He writes ; — 

“ There is no warrant for the proposition that the 
giver of a bribe is a graver offender in tlie eye of 
the law than the taker. You are quite correct in 
your remark that under the I. P. Code, the giver is 
only punishable as an abetter. Mr. Justice Wilson 
did not say what he is reported to have said. 'I he 
reporters entirely failed to understand what he did 
say. He said that if a bribe were accepted, the 
giver, in the eye of the law, becomes a graver offend- 
er than in the case in -which his offer was not accept- 
ed by the public servant concerned. What is, as you 
will see, not only a correct proposition, but a very 
different one from what the reporters have imputed 
to him. 

The newspaper reports of the Dacca case were all 
extremely unsatisfactory.” 

PANINI IN ENGLISH !* 

Such is the apparition that confronts us in the fasciculus 
the name of which is transcribed below. The elaborate 
Sanskrit grammar of the greatest of Sanskrit grammarians, 
with his 4,000 Rules divided into eight books — the glory of 
India and the wonder and admiration of the civilised world 
— done into a modern vernacular, would be a literary phe- 
nomenon. The very thing is, in part, before us, with pro- 
mise of the remainder ! That, before being reduced to any 
of the numerous Indian dialects, Panini should be done into 
English, is all the greater marvel. It is an audacious un- 
dertakingi from every point of view. The labour and the 
expense demanded, are apalling. As many as forty such 
fasciculi as the present, will be required to complete the work 
— or half as inkny parts as Mr. Pratap Chandra Roy calcu- 
lates to finish his English Mahabharata. But the get up of 
the new book is much richer than that of the Mahabharata. 
The Ashtadhyayi of Panini is sumptuously printed in new 
type, on good paper, and covered over with a beautiful crcani- 
colored cover of good stuff. The si/o is also su[)erior, 
so that as much matter is compressed in the 70 pages of this 
part as in the lOO of the Mahabharata. The intellectual 
audacity of Babu Vasu is no less significant. To tr’an.slatc a 
grammar is never agreeable or easy work. How much less 
so to translate an antique Aryan grammatical treatise — the 
most ancient of all Hindu grammars c.xtant ! It is certainly 
quite as difficult to render Panini into English as to render 
Vyasa, perhap.s more. The difficulties of the Mahabharata 
are no doubt manifold, but they generally arise from faulty 
texts. Those of Panini are different. It must, in the nature 
of things, be more difficult to make an ancient monument 
of philological analysis intelligible to P'nglish readers than 
to transfer into English the mammoth cyclopredia of the 
history, traditions, institutions, philosophy and ethics of 
early India of Vyasa. “ For a* that and a’ that,” we give 
the undertaking welcome. 

We adimirc Baboo Vasu’s courage. He has started in 
a career of high emprise worthy of a hero. Wc wish him 
all success. We are glad that the work of interpreting the 
grand old grammarian to the English reading world has 
been taken up by a countryman of ours. The editing and 
tanslating of Sanskrit texts has hitherto been left to 
Europeans, at home or abroad. Men who have never walked 
the Indian soil nor talked to a live Indian, unearth the 
treasures of ancient Indian literature, sacred and secular. 
It was time, however, that the Indians themselves evinced 
a proper interest in the remains left by their glorious old an- 
cestors and took their share of the business. In the pro- 
vince of English translation, hitherto Protab Chunder Roy 
alone has maintained the honor of our countrymen. Here, 
then, in Srisa Chandra Vasu is another worthy volunteer in 
the same cause. In the specimen of his work before us, 

♦ TAe Ashtiidhydyi of Panini. Transited into English by Srisa 

Chandra Vasu, B.A., Vakil, High Court, N.-W. P. Allahabad ; Indian 
Press. 1591. 


he shows himself a scholar of parts. So far as we can 
judge, this specimen is well executed. Of course, this is only 
the first chapter of the fy*st book. But if the succeeding 
parts are as well done, a great work will have been accom- 
plished, to the credit of dur country and the advancement 
of letters. 

The translator's preface is pitched in a key of high cn- 
thusiam for Sanskrit learning. This is natural, and excus- 
able. When, however, he exalts the revival of Sanskrit 
above all the other effects of British rule, it is time to warn 
him against the false teaching. The Preface begins: — 

“Since the adgirent of tlie Biiiisli iiile and the peace and prosperity 
that has hillow^^d in its train, India h is witnessed a glorious revival 
of her ancient lileratiirr, in which is embodied some of the highei|[ 
philosophies and religions of the world.” 

That view of Sanskrit literature as embodying * some of 
the highest religions of the wrold, is peculiarly Hindu. P*or 
other nations, the prime question in regard to a religion is, 
whether it is true or false. It is the characteristic of the 
Hindu that he can steer past that issue to dwell on the good 
points of a creed. So far so good. The next sentence is : — 

“ Among the various blessings which onr henign Government has 
confer! ed upon us, none can be gt eater in v.iluc or usefulness than 
this levival of Sanskrit.” 

That is simply extravagant. Can Babu Srisa Chandra 
seriously believe that the opportunities presented by the 
present for the cultivation 'of Sanskrit, are the best 

recommendation of British Rule ? If he can, he must be 
singular indeed. Other thinkers think differently. Baboo 
Srisa Chandra must remember the lofty period with which 
Lord Macaulay crushed the Oriental Movement of his 
day and in which he exposed for all time the pretensions 
of Sanskrit literature as an instrument of culture in the 
modern world, or a means of regeneration of the Indian 
people. VVe Indians cannot sympathise with the great 
rhetorician's contemptuous treatment of our ancient writ- 
ings. For our part, we have always been of opinion that 
Macaulay's ignorance led him to far too sweeping a con- 
demnation, while the educational policy which was ajdopted 
under his influence, was too one-sided for the happiest re- 
sults. But that there was a great deal of truth in his scath- 
ing remarks, must be admitted. Indeed, Lord Macaulay 
simply echoed from his resounding dome the estimate of 
Sanskrit learning first sounded by the greatest Indian of 
his 'times. Ram Mohan Roy. Surely, the illustrious Bengali 
knew what he was about, when he indited his memorable 
Memorial to Lord Minto against the multiplication of San.s- 
krit seminaries at the expense of more useful education. 
And can it be denied that the English language which the 
British have taught us, or enabled us to learn, is a superior 
blessing than the revival of Sanskrit? 

In the same perfervid style, we are told of “the Sanskrit 
language, and especially that portion of it in which is locked 
up the highest aspirations of the ancient Aryan hearts, 
the Vedas, the Bnlhmanas, the Upanishads, &c,'* Here, the 
Br/ihmanas and the Upanishads would seem to be differ- 
entiated from the Vedas, though the translator must know 
that they form different parts of the Vedas. Or, can it be 
that he restricts the term Vedas to only the Sanhitas ? That 
would be a pedantic nicety, which will not go down with the 
learned world. We may here also note that, in the next 
sentence, he speaks of the Vedangas, or the helps to the 
study of the Vedas.” From which one might suppose that the 
latter phrase is a translation of the word Veddnga. This 
sort of carelessness should have been avoided in a learned 
work. Our more serious objection is to the thought that 
the highest aspirations of the Aryan heart are embodied in 
the Vedas and the Brihmanas. The Upanishads the 
noblest of all Vedic writings, and they are very sTiperior, 
specially the short treatises collected by Ram Mohan Roy. 
Even the modern Allopanishad would be a noble work, 
were it not a palpable forgery. But the other descriptions 
of the Vedas, are very different in character, The Brdh- 
manas are mere ritual and the Sanhitas are mere hymns 
and usually not good as such. They^are all addressed to 
the gods of Fire, Air, Earth and Water, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the aspirations embodied in them are of the most 
commonplace order. Nearly all are rude and gross, and 
sometimes revolting. Panini is a great work and worth 
translating, but let us not deceive ourselves as to the value 
of our an4:ient records. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE INDIAN MER- 
CHANDISE MARKS ACT. 

Bengadh 

No» 130, dated the a;|^h April 1891. 

From — The Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 

TltihThe l^cretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. 

With reference to your docket No. 305 B., dated the 10th 
December 1890, forwarding a copy of instructions for the guidance 
of Customs ofKccrs in the working of the Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act, IV of 1889, issued by the Government of India, and calling 
for a yearly report, I have the honour to forward herewith a state- 
ment in the prescribed form showing the numi|er of cases dealt 
with during the past official year 1890-91. 

1. There were altogether 302 cases of detention, all of which 
were ordered without intormacion having been given, the infringe- 
ment of the Act being discovered in the examination of goods. Out 
of this number 252 cases consisted of * unstamped or partially 
stamped piece-goods, 16 were false trade descriptions, and 3*4 were 
goods marked with the name of a British or British Indian trader 
made abroad and not showing the country of manuficture. 

3. The piece-goods detained consisted of all descriptions — 
cotton, flax, silks, and woollens. In some cases the goods were 
not stamped at all ; small penalties were imposed, and they were 
allowed to be stamped and then passed. In other cases the length 
was stamped in numerals only without the word “yards.** These 
were passed after this word had been added without a penalty being 
imposed. Generally speaking, importers of. piece-goods, which 
arc the largest items in our fist of imports, have complied with the 
requirements ol the Act, and at its introduction I have not thought 
it advisable to impose heavy penalties, the less so that the obligation 
to make good the stamping involved much trouble and expense. 

4. The goods in the 16 cases of false trade descriptions consisted 
of champagne, brandy, port, vermouth, sherry, butter, vermilion, 
soap, imitation gold thread, perfumery, porter, and cigars. 

5. In certain of these cases re-shipment was allowed ; in others 
the false trade description was allowed to be removed by oblitera- 
tion or by the addition of the name of the country of manufacture 
as the case might be and the goods then passed. The only penalty 
imposed was on an importation of 84 cases of brandy. This was 
a glaring case of fraud, the liquor being of an inferior character, 
cheaper than Hennessy’s brandy is sold, and the bottles bearing 
forged rtennessy labels. These goods, imported by a native dealer 
from Egypt, were confiscated. The value was declared to be R500. 
In the 34 cases where the goods bore the name of a trader in the 
United Kingdom or British India, the goods having been made or 
produced bejond the limits of these countries, the goods were all 
passed without a fine after the country of manufacture had been 
placed on the goods or the name erased. These articles consisted 
of port wine, binoculars, clocks, sherry, montilla, Filscner beer, 
quinine, rum, brandy, and champagne. 

6. In deciding cases that come before me 1 have, as far as 
possible, followed the practice obtaining in England under the 
Merchandise Marks Act in force in that country. When importers 
liavc erred through ignorance or want of knowledge of the law, 

I have not imposed penalties in most cases, hut have thought it 
sufficient to allow them to mark their goods so as to bring them 
within the terms of the Act and at the same time to warn them. 
There was a little friction when the Act first came in, but not more 
than was to be anticipated. This has now disappeared, and I do j 
not anticipate any further trouble. 

7. The introduction of the Act has thrown additional work 
upon this office, especially in the Appraisers* Department, but it 
is now easier than it was at the beginning of the Act. Merchants 
and dealers are gradually becoming acquainted with its provisions, 
and I think they have generally tried to comply with them. 

Bombay and Sind. 

No. 7388, dated the 27th October 1891. 

From— The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
Revenue Department, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and 
Commerce Department. 

Adverting to my letter No. 5983, dated the ist ultimo, I am 
directed to forward, for submission to the Government of India, 

• the accompanying statement (Memorandum from the Commissioner 
of Customs, Salt, Opium and Abkari, No. 4035, dated 8rh August 
1891, with its accompaniments) furnished by the Commissioner in 
Sind showing the number of cases dealt wi^h at the Karachi Cus- 
tom House under the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, 

April 1890 to March 1891, together with the reports and statements 
noted in the margin, submitted by the Collector of Land Revenue, 
Customs and Opium, Bombay, and the Commissioner of Customs, 
Salt, Opium and Abkari, regarding the working of that Act at the 
Bombay Custom House during the same period, and to*s^te that the 
Commissioner in Sind has been requested to submit as toon as pos- 
sible a short report estplaining and commenting on the flgurcs sup- 


plied by him, which will be forwarded to the Government of India 
on receipt. 

2. I am to add that recommendations similar to those contained 
in puagraphs i8 and 19 of Mr. Campbell’s report were in 1889 
laid Dcfore this Government, but that acting on the advice of the 
Solicitor to Government they did not then deem it necessary to 
take action upon them. In the circumstances now reported, how- 
ever, His Excellency the Governor in Council has sanctioned these 
recommendations, and has directed the employment of the Solicitor 
to Government to prosecute in test cases of importance to the 
public. These cases will be selected by the Collector of Land 
Revenue, Customs and Opium, Bombay, who has been auchoriBed 
to use his discretion in instructing the Soljcitor to Government to 
prosecute, and has been directed to report to Government the 
result of such prosecutions. 


No. 5753 C., dated the 3i8t July 1891. 

From — The Acting Collector of Land Revenue, Customs and 
Opium, Bombay. 

To — The Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and Akbari, 
Bombay. 

I have the honour to submit the first Annual Report on the 
Administration of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, IV of 1889. 
The report, which is for the year ending March 31st, 1891, is 
submitted in accordance with the orders of the Government of 
India received by me with Government Resolution No. 8960 of 
15th December 1890, Revenue Department. 

2. 'I’hc information specifically called for by the Government 
of India in the 4th paragraph of the Executive Instructions is 
contained in Appendix A. For the sake of comparison 1 have 
given the figures for each of the years 1889-90 and 1890-91. 
It will be seen that the number of detentions under section 18, 
clause (d) of the Sea Customs Act, was slightly larger in 1890-91 
than in the preceding year, but that there was a marked decrease 
in the number of detentions under clauses (e) and (f)^ and also 
in the total number of detentions. 

3. The increase in the number of detentions under clause 
was the result of the orders contained in Government Resolution 
No. 243 of iith January 1890. Till the receipt of tlKtt Resolu- 
tion it was not held in practice that English words impressed on for- 
eign-made goods constituted false trade descriptions when the 
words were unaccompanied by a definite indication of origin. 
After the orders of Government on this point had reached roc, 

I took steps to acquaint the mercantile community with the 
change of practice that was necessitated, and having given them 
what I considered to be a fair notice, I began to enforce the new 
orders on May 1st, 1890. The decrease in the number of deten- 
tions under clauses (e) and (f) is due to the requirements of the 
Custom House being better understood by ' the mercantile public. 

4. Appendix B shows the extent to which the various officers 
adjudicated on oficnces against the Merchandise Marks Act in 
the exercise of the powers that have been conferred upon them 
by section 182 of Act VIII of 1878. It also shows the amount of 
fines levied. 

5. During the year under review only two appeals were preferred 
against the orders of the adjudicating officers. Both appeals wtre 
made to you against decisions recorded by me. In one case my 
order was upheld ; in the other case it was reversed. In 1889-90 
of eight appeals in only two was it found necessary to reverse 
the original order. The fact chat only ten decisions have been 
appealed in two years shows that persons against whom orders are 
passed arc usually satisfied as to the justness of the penalties im- 
posed upon them. 

6. Appendix C shows the number of packages detained under 
the Act during the past two years, and the manner in which they 
have been disposed of. The packages are those dealt with in’ 
the case appearing in Appendix A. 

7. Appendix D shows the quantity of piece-goods detained 
under section 18, clause (f) of Act VIII of 1878. The large 
decrease in the number of pieces detained in 1890-91 compared 
with 1889-90 is due to the necessity of stamping the length on 
each piece having become commonly known. It is probable that 
ere long the import of piece-goods not having the length marked 
on them will practically cease, 

8. This being the first time that an annual report on the working^ 
of the Merchandise Marks Act has been required, 1 have thought 
it advisable to prepare, for your information, summaries of a few 
of the more important cases. They arc contained in Appendix E. 

9. I will now make some remarks on the question how f**** the 
Merchandise Marks Act meets the end fur which it is designed, 
u r., the putting down of dishonest trading. 

The Act is effective in so far as it renders it difficult and hazard- 
ous in most cases for importers to bring into this country goods chat 
bear any marks for descriptions calculated to deceive the public as 
CO the nature or value of the goods. Whether the Act puts any 
strong check upon dishonest trade practices within this country is 
less certain. U it easy for the importer to puj false marks upon 
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his goods when once they have passed the Custom House. It is 
true be may be prosecuted and convicted under section 6 of the 
Act, as may a person who sells goods bearing a false description 
under section 7, but it will seldom orjjever be worth the wlvj^le of 
a private person to institute prosecutions in such cases. 

10. I regret to have to state that the importation of labels which 
are obviously intended to be put to dishonest uses is by no means 
uncommon. One consignment of labels was clearly intended to 
be applied to bottles of country-made lime-juice and glycetinc so 
as CO show that the contents were made in London. Another 
consignment whs to be used to show that packets of candles were 
of Dutch make. 

1 1. I enclose two cards that were intended for use in the retail 
sale of thread. When thread is sold wrapped round cards like 
these, the purchaser will naturally suppose that the thread has 
been imported on the cards and has been passed by the Custom 
House officers as of (icrman make and of the length marked on 
the card. It is easy to sec how the public may be cheated by 
the use of cards of this kind. To lessen the danger of fraud 
from this source I have ordered that future consignments should 
be marked “Cards made in Germany** instead of “ made in 
Germany” merely. But by importing blank cards or by having 
cards printed in Bombay this restriction can be easily evaded. 

12. Paper for printing and some other purposes is sold by weight 
and is generally imported in bundles weighing 14 to 72tl). On weigh- 
incnt shortages of iU> to lit) per bundle have been found. Manu- 
facturers have explained that these shortages arc due to the wrap- 
pers being included in the specified weights. This pica has not 
been accepted, as, if the weight intended to be expressed by the 
stamping was gross weight, it should have been so specified on the 
packages. Since full weight has been required, wc have, as a rule, 
found absolute accuracy of weighment. 'Phis sliows that the 
public have been saved from a practice which was of the nature 
of fraud. It seems doubtful how long this satisfactory result will 
continue. One foreign manufacturer has taken to sending out his 
paper with spaces for the figure to indicate weight and number of 
sheets left blank. These goods wc cannot stop, and as soon as 
they are passed the importer may add as much Lilse weight as he 
deems adviybic. 

13. Objectionable practices have also been noted in the import 
trade in oilman’s stores. Hams marked as weighing i8tt) would | 
weigh only i6lb, and bacon marked at 251b would weigh 22jjih. 
Importers explained that dryage occurred after shipment. This 
explanation was not accepted. From the examinations that have 
been made of recent consignments it appears that the actual dryage 
in these articles is nominal. 'I’o evade the Act sonic importers 
have begun (o bring in bams and bacon without any weight marked 
on their coverings. 

14. Boxes of common washing bar-soap arc generally stamped 
to contain 45lb. When wc began to test the weights we found an 
average shortage of 8 per cent. In this case too the importers 
urged that the commodity dried between time of shipment and 
lime of delivery. We now find that the actual dryage is trifling. 
The hardihood with which the pica of dryage has been put forward 
to explain the fraudulent marking of various articles is peculiar. 
It has actually been claimed that 2 or 3 per cent, should be 
allcfwcd for dryage in the case of hardware articles, such as brass 
and copper nails. 

15. The manufacturers of the very inferror brands of wines 

and spirits arc now careful to describe the liquor they sell in such 
a way that it cannot be detained. One firm has just imported 
from London 50 eases of brandy described as “ Guillauinat ct Cie : 
Cognac made in France.** The net value of this brandy is given 
in the bill of entry as per ease of one dozen quarts. The 

Chemical Analyser cannot say whether this deaiction is made of 
grape juice or not, so we have no means of stopping its importation. 
A great deal of inferior liquor sold as Champagne, Chateau 
Margaux, Lafutc, etc., is manufactured in Germany and shipped 
to this port. German-made liqueurs, valued at about R 12 per 
dozen, have come in and are sold under the names of Chartreuse 
and Benedictine, ft is only when the.se liquors bear descriptions 
on the labels or capsules that they can be stopped at the Custom 
House. 

16. It appears desirable that in the interest of the p.ublic 
Government should undertake prosecutions under sections 487 
and 488 of the Indian Penal Code, and sections 6 and 7 of the 
Merchandise Marks Act. Unless this is done it is morally impos*- 
sible to put any effectual check on the sale of goods under 
false descriptions. Wc /ind that the quantity of goods that arc 
brought CO this port bearing false descriptions is rapidly decreasing, 
and it is believed that few such goods manage to pass the Custom 
House. At the same time wc find manufacturers arc beginning to 
send unmarked goods to this country where thc'y previously sent 
marked goods, and there is reson to fear that in many such 
instances descriptions, which the Custom House would treat as 
objectionable, are affixed after importation. 

17. In conclusion, I will quote the remarks made by the Select 
Pommittee qf the ^ouie of Commons which reported last year 


on the working of the English Merchandise Maries Act, in 10 far 
as they relate to proscicutions : — 

“The non-official witnessea examined before your Committe 
were unanimously of opinion tnat prosecutions under the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act should in futute be undertaken by the State. Your 
Committee recommend that the Solicitor to the Board of Trade, 
or the Solicitor to the Customs, should prosecute in cases affecting 
the general interests of the country, or a section of the community, 
or of a trade, there being in such cases no sufficient motive to in- 
duce any individual to incur the expense, rcponSibility or trouble 
of a private prosecution. Your Committee consider that State 
prosecutions should not be undertaken for offences against private 
property, such a#forgiiig or improperly using trade marks or trade 
names. The prosecutions in these instances should be left to the 
person, firm, or corporation aggrieved.” 

18. I venture to hope that the facts brought to notice in this 

report, the importation, of labels (pjiragraph 10), the importation 
of the thread cards of which specimens accompany, the importa- 
tion of paper (paragraph 12) and hams (paragraph 13) without 
any statement of weight, will satisfy Government that the remarks 
of the Select Committee apply with equal force to Bombay. I 
am satisfied that since the devices of importing separate labels 
and of omitting details of description have been discovered, 
their practice will rapidly spread to the profit of fraud and the loss 
of honest trade and of the community. If existing arrangements 
are not altered, the labour of the Custom House will be vain ; the 
provisions of the Merchandise Marks Act will be a dead letter ; 
and the attempt to guard the communjty from fraud will fail. As I 
am impressed with the benefits that follow the enforcing of the 
provisions of the Act and also with the ease with which its provi- 
sions can be practically enforced, I would earnestly recommend chat 
the action of the Custom House be supplemented hy public 
prosecutions. The Custom House is in a position to keep the 
police informed what classes of goods and what dealers arc likely 
to iniringc the provisions of the Act after the goods have passed 
the Custom House. The Solicitor to Government might be in- 
structed to prosecute in a few test cases affecting the interests of 
the community or of a trade. 1 believe the supply of Custom 
House information to the police, regular police supervision, and 
occasional convictions, would crush the practice of false labelling 
and false description which, as it spreads in Bombay, ii making 
the Merchandise Marks Act of no avail. , 

19. These remarks apply in the first instance to imported 
articles. My information is that both as regards yarn and cloth 
the local mills, or certain of them, act in a way which lays them 
open to the penalties laid down in sections 6, 7, and 11 of the 
Merchandise Marks Act. it appears that in the interests both of 
the public and of honest traders prosecutions should be authorised 
to prevent local manufacturers committing breaches of the Act. 

No. 4035, dated the 8th August 1891. 

Memo, by the Acting Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium 
and Akbari, Bombay. 

Forwarded to Government, with reference to Government Resolu- 
tion in the Revenue Department, No. 8960, dated 15th December 
1890. 

2. Mr. Campbell’s report shows that the difficulties which were 
experienced at first in working the Merchandise Marks Act, have 
been almost entirely overcome, now that its provisions are thorough- 
ly understood by the mercantile community. 

3. The undersigned is of opinion that the remarks made in 
paragraphs 9 to 19 of Mr. Campbell’s report deserve* careful con- 
sideration. It was to be expected that unscrupulous merchants 
both in this country and abroad would devise means for evading 
the Act and passing their goods through the barrier of the Customs 
Act, and it is clear that to some extent they have been successful. 
The weak point in the present arrangements for the prevention 
of dishonest trading is the fact that there is no machinery to supple- 
ment the action of the Custom House, and to take notice of 
fraiKlulcnt trade marks and trade descriptions which have been 
applied to goods after they have passed through the Custom 
House. If in England people will not take the u^uble to 
come forward and prosecute cases of this sort, still less is it likely 
that they will do so in this country, and the provisions of the 
law as to false trade marks and false trade descriptions will remain 
a dead letter outside the Custom Home unless Government is 
prepared to take action. The . undersigned is not in favour of 
Government undertaking presecution in casetf' of imitations of 
private trade marks ; these may be safely left to the parties 
concerned, but there are many eases which concern the public 
where Government might intervene usefully. 

4. Again, there is no machinery at present in existence for 
enforcing the provisions of the Act against local manufacturers, 
and Mr. Campbell points out that there is reason to suppose that 
they at present evaae the law. If it is desirable to check dis- 
honest trading in imported goods, it is equally desirable to check 
the same practices in the case of goods locally produced. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHi^S PILL3 

A RE universally a^- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c, 



I^EECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
jgEECHAM^S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
jgEECHAM’S PILLS 
JIEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
jgEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EECUAM’S PILLS 
j^EECHAM'S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PIIXS 
j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
|)EECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EECHAM’S PILLS 
IJEECHAM’S PILLS 
|)EECIIAM’S PILLS 
J,)EECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
J.>EECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EECHAM’S 
J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 


PILLS 


The first dose viill 
f^ive relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTimOUlNEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills arc 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the sy.siem. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired ^Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine, 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebiui of health the 
whole physical energy 
of th6 human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS luwe the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine tn 
the World. 


jgEECHAM’S PILLS 

S01.K Agents ^or India : 

NAYLOR, SON, ORIMES ft 00. 

Wholesale Dep6t,s^, Clive Street^ 

CALCUTTA ; 


MOTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
' & Co. will forward, on receipt of leitery 

sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates \—^yid. size ^ annas per box. \s i %d. size 
12 annas per box. 2J9r4 size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

. Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on appliGat|op. 


NOTICE. 

The Chairman will, under rule 15 of the 
rules prescribed by the Local Government for 
the Election of Commissioners for Calcutta, 
hear claims and objections relatitfi^ to the fol- 
lowing Wards at the days and hours slated 
below : — 


1892. 

At 12 noon. 

At 2-30 
P.M. 

% 

Ward Nos. 

Ward Nos. 

Monday, Feb. 8th 

5, 12, 13 & 14 

15, 16 & 17 

Tuesday, „ 9th 

18. 19, 20 & 21 


Wednesday, „ loth 

23, 24 & 25 ... 

6 

Thursday, „ iith 

I 


Friday, „ 12th 

2 


Saturday, „ 13th 

7 


Monday, ,, 15th 

4 

10 

Tuesday, „ i6th 

3 


Wednesday, „ lytli 


II 

Thursday, „ i8ih 

8 

9 

Friday, „ 19th 

22 



Under the rule specified, all intending can- 
didates and their agents as well as the public 
generally may attend at the Municipal Office 
and^iKsist at the disposal of the claims. A 
list of the claims and objections made in each 
Ward will be posted up in the Municipal Office 
at least two days before the day of hearing; 

JOHN COW IE, 
Secretary to the Corporation, 

Municipat. Office, \ 

CalcTUla, 5th February 1892. j 

'army OLOTHINa DEPARTMENTr 

Alipore, the 20ih Januaiy 1S92. 

Sealed tenders are invited for the supply of 
miscellanenus stores and materials including 
buttons, haversacks, canvas, sewing coiiun, 
flannel, gaiters, pith-hats, puttees, ihiead, 
cloth blue local, khaki drill, webbing drab, &c., 
&c., &c., more or less as may be required, for 
the year 1892-93. 

2. Tenders will only be received on the 
printed forms which are obtainable at this 
office. Blanks in the printed form must be 
filled up correctly. 

3. Each lender must be accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Treasmy 
deposit receipt in the name of the Superintend- 
ent for Rupees one hundred as earne‘<t-money. 
Cash nr notes will not be accepted in lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, any tender may be accepted in whole 
or in part. 

5. Any person whose tender may be accepted, 

ill be required to furnish security in cash, 

Government Loan paper. Savings Bank 
deposits, or approved Bank deposit receipts, for 
the due fulfilment of his contract within one 
week from the date of acceptance of his tender, 
in default of which his earnest-money will be 
forfeited. The securiiy will be calculated at 
10 per cent, on the contract. 

6 . Any further information required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at llie 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Monday the 15th February 1892 in 
the presence of such persons as may desire to 
attend. 

W'. H. Mackesy, Colonely 
Superintendent^ Army Clothinj'. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
' Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the oflfide of the AdvoeaU^ at Lucknow, and 
(tt the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a «opy, besides postage. 
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TO CONTRACTORS. 

1. Sealed tenders will be received by the 
Superintendent upto 2nd March 1892, for the 
supply of Cloth, Coal, Coke, Cordage, Bees* 
wax. Timber, Tin ingot, and other stores (more 
or less) to the Small Arms Ammunition Fac- 
tory Dum-Dum from the 1st April 1892, upto 
the 31st March 1893. The term “more” in- 
cludes the supply of stores, if required, upto 
25 per cent in excess of the original tender. 

2. Printed forms of tenders for the supply 
of stores for which tenders are invited are ob- 
tainable from this office daily (Sundays and 
holidays excepted) on payment of one rupee. 

3. Tenders should be accompanied by a 
deposit as earnest money; in Bank of Bengal 
receipt calculated at the rate of (5) five per 
cent on the stores tendered. This deposit will 
be returned on execution of the contract deed 
or rejection of the tenders. 

4. Preference will be given to local manu- 
facture. 

5. Tenders will be opened at this office at 
12 o’clock on the 3rd March 1892. Parlies 
tendering are invited to attend. 

0 . The Inspector General of Ordnance 
does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 

7. Further particulars as to conditions of 
tender will be found in I. 0 . Form 103, which 
will be furnished with the tender form. 

J. G. STONE, Lieut.-Col., R. A„ 
Superintendent, 

Small Arms Ammunition 
Factory Office, . 

Dum-Dum,, St It February,, j^g 2 . 


"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Fain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatisltt and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and snffeT- 
nt; ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these rooiplamts in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Aic you subject in HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend, 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The. Oriental Balm is u.scd by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at t Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate ft 
Co. Limited. • 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years 

DPKIOE KS. 0-8. 



8 8 


A stron" accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one windings, short wind, 
Regulateil to a minute a njonih. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact esca-|)ement. Can he repaired by any 
wntch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoioughly re- 
lial)le Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
sprinf; case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jetvciled Chronorrieter balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price 

Do. HuHter do. ... 

Chain, 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid, pf all Patterns ... ... i 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, Ac. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Wtiliham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waierbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjiaoari-strcct, Calcutta 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY. “LIMITED.’* 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany arc :—(r) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, .and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works life age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journal 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
srde of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPrr.\L.-— Rs. 3,00.000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRFXTORS.— Dr. Sambhn Chnnder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Ktishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Bnbn Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Taraknmar 
Kaviralna, Babii Nilambar Mookerjec, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank^or- 
poralion, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our piincipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Joiindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narcndra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Miira, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Bancrji, 

Hon’blc Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Rav Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bo.sf,M.A.,B.L., 

,, Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rahindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Knnja Behari Mallik, of Posla, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yolindra Nath Cbandhiiri, of the Munsi 
familv, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemimlar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, .Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Palhuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radh.aprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatlerji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanafh Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai Dc Bahadur, C.I.E1, &r., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Siiiampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan, 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Uinacharan Baneiji, M.A,, Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagai Bandlui Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Balm Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, - 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Mnnsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jagnnmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., Ac. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents evei^» 
where for the above Company^ Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each); 


Rs; 6 WATCH. 

, Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open»faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial ^ jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates “ 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooniah of District MunsifPs Court from 
Cliicacole says A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Ml. B. V. Chetty from Anantapnr 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says ’ 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBT. 

Pretty Canadian Gold , Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, ‘•Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all, 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. !•% per each V, P. P; Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikiitia, says;— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 fpid 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepr^ce Cor 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. / 

WESTERN iNDfA TRADING 

BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND P ESS ANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


AND 


Review of Politics^ Literature,, and Society, 

BATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in advance. 


Yearly 

• « • 

Ks. 12 

Half-yearly 

... 

» 7 

Quarterly ... 

... 

n 4 

Monthly ... 

... 

Re. i-S 

Single or sample Copy 

... 

Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance. 


Yearly 

... 

Rs.^ 18 

Half-yearly... 

... 

» JO-8 

Quarterly ... 

... 

„ 60 

Monthly ... 

... 

.. 2-4 

Single or sample Copy 

... 

Ans. o-ia 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to tke pjige 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to th,g^lumn) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,** and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor** of “Reis 
& Rayyct.** 

Office : /, Vekoor PutPs WilUngton 

Street^ Calcuiia, 


Printed and published for tk$ Proftifior every SatHrday by MUTTY Lalx. Guosb, ed TUB BBB PRESS% No, /, Uekoor Dntfe^ Lnno^ 
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AUs ! alas I the dream was false as vain, 

Faded the sum— and Death resumed his reign. 

Cold on that noble heart the omen fell. ' 

The daik clouds hurried o’er the changeful skies ; 
He felt their'shadows told his doom— the spell 
Closed with its silent seal. He raised his eyes, 
And with the glory of the opening day 
One of earth’s biightest spirits passed away. 


Nfavs and Our Comments. 

The Mourbhunj minor, who has seen the world, i$ already showing 
the effects of the training he has received under liritish auspices. He 
has .apparently ceased to rely his hopes of the future on the Lord of the 
Universe who, in his visible symbol, holds court in Orissa. He has 
given Rs. 500 and a quantity of timber for a Brahmo mandir at 
Balasore. 

• 

• • 

The papers announce that the millionaire of R.awalpindi, Sirdar Snjan 
Singh Bah.'idoor, has “ decided ” to give Rs. 12,000 to public charities, 
in gratitude for the recovery from illness of a near relative. A very 
good decision, and worthy of a millionaire. We hope the details of 
the accomplished grant will be soon published. 

There was a meeting at the Town Hall on Wednesday, the 17th, in 
memory of the late Pandit Ajodhyanath, of Allahabad. The Maharaja 
of Durbhimga presided and the Hon'ble Dr. Rashheh.ari Ghosh pro> 
posed the chief resolution regretting the death of the Pundit and 
bearing testimony to his courage, devotion and self-sacrifice in the., 
discharge of his public duties. The attendance was not large. The 

only European present was Mr. A. O. Hume. 

• 

• • 

Mr. Jamseijee N. Tata, of Bombay, proposes to found a Charity for the 
higher education of Parsee youths. He is prepared to render to 
a certain number, monthly assi.stance of not exceeding Rs. 50 in 
India or j£lo in England, Germany or elsewhere, for not less than 
three years. To avoid the offence of being charitable, the suc- 
cessful student who begins to earn an income of Rs. 150, is re- 
quired to repay the sums advanced to him by instalments of at least 
one-fifth of his yearly income, with simple interest at 4 per cent. In 
the event of the scheme succeeding, all moneys repaid will form the 
nucleus of a permanent Fund fur a similar extended purpose. 

A charily of a similar kind has been many years in existence in 
Bengal, established by a Brahman of no colossal fortune, Baboo Praii 
Kristu Chowdhry, a former Mayor of Chandernagore. 

• • 

Under orders of the Secretary of Slate, the Chittagong Hill Tracis 
have been reduced to the status of a sub-division, and placed from the 
l6tb November in the immediate charge of an Assistant Commissioner 

under the supervision of Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. 

• 

• • 

The Calcutta High Court holds five Criminal Sessions during a year. 
The Clerk of the Crown has announced the dates of the first ihiec 
for the cuirent year, namely, 22nd February, 2nd May and nth July. 

• 

• • 

An examination of the Provision Opium (Patna and Ghazeepore Fac- 
tories) of iSfjo git will be held at the new Opium Range, No. 14, 
Strand, on Monday, the 29111 February, in the presence of such mer- 
chants, dealers, and oiners interested in opium as may be present. 

• 

• • 

The Governor-General in Council has ordered that in the case of offi- 
cial parcels on wliich the postage is to be prepaid, the service postage 
stamps should be affixed by the senders to the receipts handed in at 
the Post Office with the parcels, and not to the parcels themselves. 

Women in England are proving themselves competitors of men in the 
hard struggle for winning bread. In the census of 1831, the only 
occupation assigned to the fair sex was domestic service. In the last 
census, that of 1891, women are recognized as having 330 ways of 
getting a livelihood. 


The Achurch-Charriiigton Company have departed not quite in peace. 
At the twelfth hour they commenced an after piece of a personal kind 
to be played out thereafter. ^ 

# * 

( # a 

On Saturday last, the SinUsman^ in noticing a performance of the 
Achurch-Charringlon Company, at the Corinthian Theatre, on a pre- 
vious night, remarked 

** But what the public have a right to expect is that actors and 
actresses should know their parts when they come on the stage, and 
that they should be able to conduct themselves with decency in sight 
and hearing of an audience. The company unfortunately failed in 
both these respects on Thursday. Neither Mr. Charringion nor Miss 
Fold, to say nothing of minor performers, had carefully studied the 
words of their respective rdies \ the former was, indeed, so iii-prspared 
for the performance that, towards the end of the play, in one scene, 
he brought matters to an absolute standstill for fully three minutes, 
by forgeuing what he had So say, and he did not much relieve the 
awkwaidness nf this novel situation by walking off the stage twice, 
and returning each time as speechless as he went away. The inter- 
view with the prompier—whicli, presumably, he went to seek— had nut 
proved satisfactory. In the midst of all this confusion, a drop jicene 
pal ted from its fastenings, and exposed to view a portion of the stage 
that should have been temporarily cut off from the spectators. To 
finish up, no sooner had the curtain fallen upon a mutilated and other- 
wise badly treated play, than a scuffie apparently ensued behind the 
scenes, and the surprised and indignant audience heard Miss Achurch 
cry out, in hysterical tones, ’ 1 will not be insulted 1 ’ The public 
did not wait for the end of the quarrel.” 

On Monday following, there appeared sn the Indian Daily News a 
speech from -Mr. Charriugtun, in which the actor, addressing the ladies' 
and gentlemen attending the last performance of the Company, 
remaiked 

“ But happening this evening to take up a copy of today’s Statesman^ 
I WHS astonished at finding in it a gross, cowardly and clumsy libel, 
commenting on events which took place on Thursday night at the fall, 
and on the other side of this curtain, which 1 contend is entirely out- 
side tiie province of dramatic criticism. I must apologize to you for 
ringing up the curtain r.iilier late and bringing' our entertainment to a 
close pa.st the usual hours. The libel was so grossly insulting to Mrs. 
Charimgton and myself that I was compelled personally to take notice 
of It, and started off immediately to the Statesman office. After con- 
sidetable difficulty and heavily feeing the bearers, I obtained admis* 
sion to what I presume was the Editor’s sanctum. He did not, say he 
was the editor, nor would he give any name when I asked his in return 
for my own, but at any rate there he was, the representative of the 
paper, and 1 demanded from him a full apology in to-morrow’s paper 
for the false statement of facts that had appeared. He declined to 
enter into the matter at all, and replied that if it was a libel, 1 had my 
remedy at law. I rejoined that I was leaving Calcutta on rhe morrow, 
and tliat he knew it (applause), which rendered me wholly powerless 
in that direction. I proceeded to tell him that if I could not wring 
some attention out of him the consequences would be very disagreeable 
to himself, and they would not be legal. (Laughter.) He still declined 
to take notice of my complaint, told me to leave the office, and sent 
fur assistance. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I spat in his face. 
(Laughter and loud applause.) Then, after giving him full opportunity 
for retaliation, of which he did not avail himself (Laughter) I hurried 
on to my duties at the theatre (applause), wheie, I am happy to tell 
you, I found Mrs. Charrington very much better in health, and 1 am 
sure the performance will tonight pro'ceed with mote spirit and less 
imperfectiuu than hitherto. (Cheers and applause).” 

If anything could be more shocking than the conduct of a player 
in trespassing into an editor’s room by bribing his servants’ for the 
purpose of chastising him for honest criticism, it is the impudence 
of publicly bragging of it. We arc surprised that the audience not 
only permitted the harangue but also cheered it. 

After all, as the sequel will show, this dramatic star was not the hero 
in his own miseiable little way that he boasted of being before 
his hearers. He entered the sanctum like a thief, with hostile intent, 
but in the presence of the enemy his courage failed him. At most, he 
could soil the floor. 

On the appearance of the speech, the editor of the Statesman 
applied to the Chief Magistrate for a warrant against Mr. Charrington 
on charges of trespass, criminal intimidation and offering intentional 
insult, reserving an application against the Indian Daily News, The 
Editor’s version of the occurrence as given by his attorney Mr. Orr 
while making the application and corroborated by Mr. Paul Knight 
himself in his examination in court, is : — 

On Saturday evening, shortly after 8 o’clock, whilst Mf. Knight 
was correcting a ’ proof’ at bis desk, the door was violently burst open 
by a man who quite unannounced, rushed into the room declaring that 
he bad been grossly libelled and demanding an apology. The indi- 
vidual was a perfect stranger to Mr. Knight, being unknown to him 
even by sight,— and Mr. Knight told him that his intrusion was most 
unwarrantable, that he strongly resented it, and that if he (the visitor) 
wished to see the Editor, he should have sent in bis name in the 
ordinary way, when he would have been admitted and he should have 
been piepared to listen to him. The accused then said ’My name 
ii Chairington : 1 have been grossly libelled by a paragraph that 
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appeared in this morning's SMesman, and I have come to demand 
n full apology and retraction in the next issue of your paper.' Having 
regard to the outrageous manner of his visit, Mr. Knight declined to 
listen to anything that he had to say, telling him so, and adding that if 
he felt aggrieved he had a remedy at Isuv. He replied that he was 
leaving Calcutta next day and that the Emtor knew it, — whirti however 
was not the fact. Then coming round the fable he tlunnped himself 
dnwnWtu a((i4;hair beside Mr. Knight, nud again angrily rep'^ated 
his demand for an apology and an assurance of a retraction in the 
next issue of the paper, adding that if he did not get satisfaction in 
that way he intended taking it in another (meaning that he would 
take the law into his own hands). Mr. Knight thereupon flatly declined 
to give him any such assurance, and requested him to instantly leave 
the room. Finding his threat had no effect, and plainly too much 
of a coward to commit the assault he had contemplated, the fellow 
got up and went to the door. He turned the. handle, about to leave 
the room, as Mr, Knight (who had resumed work) thought, when he 
suddenly advanced a step or two, saying, * Weil, that's my answer,' 
and spat across the table on to the floor, and immediately bolted down- 
stairs and off the Statesman perrnises." 

Mr. Marsdcn was forja summons, but being told that it was not 
certain that Mr. Charrington will perform at Hoinbay and that he 
may leave British India, a warrant was issued qualified by an order for 
enlargement on entering into a personal recognizance of Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Orr insisted on an order for bail in asimichas the accused was 
quite in a position to pay down the thousand rupees and have done 
with it, without either entering appearance or tarrying in India to take 
the consequences. Mr. Marsden, however, who is not for unneces- 
sarily harassing people, stuck, to the suniiiions. On a subsequent 
application by Mr. Cranenbiirgh, the Magistrate fixed Tuesday, the 
1st March, for Mr. Charrington’s appearance. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, the Indian Daily News^ in a leader 
explained ; — 

** In conversation with the late Mr. Saunders of the Englishman^ a 
gentleman once remarked that lie ihoughi the editor of a newspaper 
needs to have the hide of a rhinoceros. Mr. Saunders replied that he 
should not have the hide of one only, bnt of two. We regret that Mr. 
Knight, of the Statesman^ has not yet become thus defensively armed. 
On Saturday the last night of the season of the company then occupy- 
ing the Corinthian Tlieatre, the manager, Mr. Charrington, as it is not 
unusual on such occasions, made a few valedictory remarks, and 
thanked the audience for the very pleasant time the company had had 
in Calcutta and the support they had received tluring their stay. This 
WHS quite in order ; but there wns a fly in the ointment : and as Mr, 
Charrington rightly or wrongly felt himself aggiieved at certain reniaiks 
that had appeared in the Statesman^ he related to the audience tiie 
steps he had taken to express his resentment. We cannot say that 
these remarks were in the best taste but they were publicly uttered, 
and were the sflibject of general conversation in the city on Sunday. 
Those wlio heard the speech were busy repeating it, and those who 
did not were aiixions to know what was said, and the occasion of it. 
We gave the speech as reported to us, without a word of comment, 
and we are called upon * to withdraw the statements you have made 
in the said report.’ We do not see how we can withdraw statements 
that we never made, but which were made by Mr. Chanington in a 
speech delivered in a theatre. We certainly cannot vouch for the facts. 
But seeing that the statements which we published as a report, are 
object»*d to by Mr. Knight and painful to him, we regret that they 
should have been pulili':;licd. . And we also regret that Mr. Knight 
slnmld have shown’ himself unduly sensitive in his position, while he j 
must have known that we could and would have given more prompt 
explanation or contradiction to any incorrect siaienient, than he him- | 
seif has done, had he desired us to do so. It will be seen fiom the 
police report that Mr. Knight has taken proceedings against Mr. j 
Charrington, and gives a different version of wnat took place in the 
Slai€sman*s office from the account given by Mr. Charrington. Mr. 
Knight’s position should claim credence for his statements, while the 
iiietiif)d adopted by Mr. Charrington to seek redress, or to avenge what 
he deemed the wroug done to him or his wife, is not likely to commend 
itself to society." 

• • 

In Paris, three doctors have cured a young lady of her stoutness, which 
impeded her movements, by extracting, under chloroform, 18 kilo- 
grammes of fatty matter. 

• • 

London is described by Mr. Sydney Webb as " a colossal breeding 
and training ground of individual wills and intellects." In proof 
wherof he adduces the fact that as many as 400 children are born, 250 
children are admitted to school, 200 begin their . apprenticeships, 
150 people are married and 200 die there every day. 

• • 

Mr. Justice Mathusawm! Iyer has rejoined his place in the Madras 
High Court. Dewan Bahndoor Subramania Iyer, while acting for him, 
gave every satisfaction as a Judge. 


• • 

Who— unless indeed he be a Red Republican or Green Fenian-^wll 
not enjoy this smart treatment of tabby's latest exhibition ? * 

“There is ho nonsense about Mr. Labouchtre. Seen when bi 
stukrto vqtgarity his doKent is thorough. This Is that hg lyaati 


SAy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the new leader of the Liberal Uni- 
onists in the House of Commons:— 

* The Times announces that Mr. Chamberlain is to be chosen the 
leader of the Liberal Unionists ill the House of Commons. 1 rejoice 
at this. The Liberal Unionists are mainly Whigs, and that they should 
be led by a R adical reneghde is only a fit punishment for them. Satan, 
according to Milton, preferred to reign in Hell rather than serve in 
Heaven. So it is with Mr. Chamberlain. He left us because we 
declined to recognise him as our leader. He has now achieved the 
object of his ambition. He is a leader. Unfortunately, however, for 
him, he has no following. In this respect he is even worse off than 
Satan.' 

The above choice specimen of— if we be allowed the oxymoron 
— refined Billingsgate does great credit to Mr. Labouchere’s head 
and heart, and is well calculated to enhance the worth and dignity of 
The Eastern Guardian* 


The Hoii’bte Sir Charles Paul K. C. L E., goes on medical leave for 
twelve months from the 22iid March. Mr. J. T. Woodroffe, the senior 
bairister-atdaiv, will officiate as Advocate General for Bengal. 

• • 

Mr. Justice Tottenham goes on furlough. Mr. R. F. Rampini, Addi- 
tional district and sessions Judge, 24-Pergunnahs and Hoogbly, as OQ 
a former occasion, will officiate as a Judge of the Bengal High Court. 

e 

“A strange story is told by the Calcutta journal Reis and Ray yet. 
According to this atitlinriiy a public servant, a native, who after serving 
in * almost every siiborclmaie grade, rose at last to the head of the 
establishment, bncomiiig what is called Sheristadar or Registrar of 
a Subordinate Judge’s Court, has been dismissed after nearly thirty 
! years’ service, in a very extraordinary manner." 

So writes the ^ noticing our article of th^e 30lh Janu- 

ary “ An Administrative Blunder, or the Story of a Sacrifice.” After 
a brief summary of the extraordinary case of persecution and injustice, 
in its leading features, the leading journal of Bombay thus concludes;— 

“ The Sherisiadar then appealf‘d to the Viceroy, but his petition, if 
we rightly understand the somewhat vague language of Reis and Ray* 
on this point, has never been allowed to reach Lord Lansdowne 
at all. The whole story is an incomprehensible one, but at the tame 
time it is one that, told in the calm language of Reis and Rayyet^axiA 
left uncoiitradicted and unexplained will do the Government infinitely 
more harm than the wild vapomings of journals of the Bangadasi type. 
Whatever be the facts the case demands inquiry, and for that reason 
we direct attention to it." 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Sir George Campbell, K.c.s.i., member for the Kirkcaldy District and 
late Lieuienant-Goveriiur of Bengal, is dead. 


The Bow Street Magistrate has committed Mrs. Osborne for perjury 
and larceny. 


To reduce the output of coal and to prevent reduction of wages of 
labor in England, the National Miners’ Federation has decided upon 
general stoppage of work in the collieries in the middle of March. 


The House of Commons has adopted the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. 

An amendment hy .Mr. Sexton, that Parli iment was incapable of 
legislating for Ireland and that the Land Purchase Act had failed, was 
rejected by a majority of twenty-one, after the Opposition had obtained 
ail application of the closure in an attempt to snatch a victory in a 
thin house. 

Mr. Macneill substituted his amendment relating to elective Indian 
Councils by another demanding equality for natives of India with 
Europeans in regard to public appointments. This too was withdrawn, 
the Under-Secretary of State for India explaining that pledges had not 
been broken in this respect, and that employment of Indians in public 
offices was on the increase according to the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission. 


The House of Lords has passed the second reading of the Indian 
Councils and the Indian Officers Bills. They are the same as those 
passed in the previous session, The last is to enable officers of high 
rank to leave India without resigning their appointments. Lord 
§ulisbyry, having already accepted it, recommended* the measure, iay« 
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ing it was desirable to take advantage of the present short passage 
from India to England by enabling high officials to come and 
consult the Home Government. Earl Kimberley was of a different 
opinion. He thought, and justly we believe, the disadvantages 
outweighed the advantages. His Lordship approved of the Indian 
Councils Bill as a tentative measure. Its greatest recommendation 
to Lord Northbrook was its elasticity. Lord Salisbury deprecated 
the idea that the extra representation was to be mainly confined 
to municipal bodies. The Thnes considers it a scandal that the Bill 
is not yet law. WItile accepting it, that journal warns the Govern- 
ment against the free use of the provisions of the other measure. 


In spite of the Irish protest against English legislation for Ireland, 
Mr. Balfour introduced, on the i8ih, amid the ridicule of the Liberals 
and both the Irish parties, the Irish Local Government Bill. It 
creates County and Baronial Councils to be elected Iriennially, the 
franchise incliiclmg w«)men, with power to the Irish Viceroy to sup- 
press the Councils for^corruption or oppression and replace the same 
by his own nominees. 


TtiE French ministers have resigned, having been defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies on a motion of confidence of their own inviting 
on the Bill dealing with Clerical and other Societies. 

The real trial of self-government in the great Pacific Empire has 
begun. The Pailiamcntary elections in Japan have been attended 
with serious rioting in many places. Several persons have been killed 
and many wounded. 


The last year closed in England in anxiety in the almost immediate 
prospect of war. Whatever might be the indifference of the gener.al 
public or any portion of it, the warrior profession and specially the 
thinking part of it, felt that war was on the cards, and they forthwith 
brought it on the carpet, and went on kicking at it with spirit and 
^ept it rolling. In the abandonment of this game, many of the experts 
contrived to lose their wits, and several of them found themselves 
rolling in the ground. One of those wht) kept their heads — the Army 
and Na7/y Gasefte — without going the length of the alarmists, deliberate- 
ly warned the public of the danger of undue and iininstructcd confi- 
dence. The British feeling of security is, of course, founded on the 
insular situation of Great Britain and Ireland, coupled with the 
command of the sea. Tlie geographical advani.age is a permanent 
one, but the other is governed by circumstances. Our London contem- 
porary observes ; — 

“ la the early part of this century England was relatively more 
powet%l at sea than she is to-day, and yet she was by no means be- 
yond the reach of a coup de main. While Bonaparte was preparing 
his flatbotiomed boats at Boulogne we had fifteen n»en-of-\var cruising 
off the port to watch the movements of the invading army. If the 
great Corsican liad had at his disposal a Sea Captain of even ordinary 
{d>ility to execute his scheme he would certainly have had a very good 
chance of gaming the mastery of the Channel for forty-eight hours, 
which he demanded. Villeneuve having collected- sixty ships and 
s>HiIfd for^ the Antilles, was to have swiftly returned by the North, 
rounded Scotland, andnso come down c)n the petty .squadron of obser- 
vation off Boulogne with the united fleets <if France and Spain. 
But he followed a course of his own, made for Cadiz, where he was 
blockaded, and the great manojuvre eventuated in Trafalgar.” 


Such designs, the Gazette assures us, are sure to fail in these days, in- 
asmuch as the secret of movements even on the sea cannot be kept- 
But it seems that England must more than ever confine herself to 
the defensive. The Gazette confesses that 

** It would be far more hazardous for us to engage in expeditions 
such as we were very partial to before the French Revolution, to 
North and South America, to the East and West Indies, to Spain, the 
Coast of F ranee, etc , if our transports were not convoyed by enormous 
fleets, than it was before torpedo-calchers and torpedo-boats were in- 
vented ; but, on the uliier hand, a Boulogne invasion would be now a 
laughable bugaboo.” 

That admission has a special suggesliveness for us. The luxury of 
frivolous expeditions may be abandoned, but is England in the event 
of war going to abandon her colonies and dependencies ? Not cer- 
tainly , Without a siruggle-a life and death struggle. She cannot 
abandon us without effacing herself. Hence she must be prepared 
for ejtpeditions— necessary expeditions— to the East and the West, 
Aht and the South, even if her transport were to be convoyed 


by enormous fleets. She already enjoys ships, colonies and commerce. 
She must have enormous and irresistible fleets to protect her colonies 
and dependencies and her con^Tierce. And here, en passantf we- can- 
not help lamenting the abolition of the Indian Navy and the Indian 
docks. It was a great blunder to abolish the Indian Army. The 
abandonment of the Indian Navy and Marine was a stupendous 
mistake. We must build in the country again to protect it. 

Just now, we are afraid England is not quite so prepared for war m 
we wish to see her — powerful on land and irresistible at sea. We there*" 
fore observe with uneasiness the impatience of the profession of arms 
for a conflict 

** Our more enterprising generals * are getting sick of waiting’ for the 
coming w;ir for which they have been longmg with all the expectancy 
of * Mariana in the moated grange,' but instead of ‘ wishing they were 
dead’ they ate looking out for ‘command which will atone,’ in some 
measure, for the loss of service distinctions. The years are passing 
swifily. The young lions are becoming elderly and rheumatic. A 
little while and they will be among the * superfluous veterans,’ and all 
the studies, exercises, and trainings of their lives wili be profitless I 
It must be a disturbing reflection to some of them that they were 
I wnmg when they proved to demonstration that 1889 could not pass 
without an outbreak t>f war— that they relied on it in 1890 as inevitable 
—and that they piled their bottom dollar on its explosion in 1891 I 
What of the year that has just opened? No one can say that the 
armed peace will enduicfor a month. The incident of a day can fire 
the mighty train ; but it may well be that the most warlike, confident, 
and eager maitcr of many legions has no desiie to ‘ let slip the dogs 
of war’ in a chase of which be cannot predict the couise or the result. 
As far as we can see, llie only field ofi which a British general can 
play a great pait is in a war in which Russia will be arrayed against 
England in India. Granting that onr alliances with Germany, Austria, 
and Italy— -alliances of common iniere.*>ts— demanded the co-operation 
of British troops in a war on the Continent of Europe, it is plain that 
we could never at once assume or obtain the position which we held 
in the time of Mailboiough or Wellington. A Biiiish contingent even 
of two aimy coips— a greater force than we had on the Rhine or in 
the Peninsula, and in the Low Countries— would be smothered in the 
piodigious masses of troops with which our generals would be called 
to ac"t. Nfverilieless, if a Marlborough or a Wellington could be 
evolved from llie British contingent, the sheer force of miliiaiy genius 
would diive him to the lioni, and the fleet would be a pieponderaiing 
factor in the calculation of our strength, and would secure adequate 
recognition of the claims of England in the field.” 

In India, we have experienced the evils of the ascendf.nry of the 
dashing Hussar spirit of fire-eaters like the lamented Sir George 
Pomeroy Colley, 


The following is a bad sign 

Apropos the announcement in the World that the Duke of Con- 
naught is to succeed the Duke of Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Ai my — an announcement, by the way, which rests on nothing 
better than rumour— a contemporary raises the question why should 
we not also have a Royal Prince at the head of the Navy ?” 

Yes, to be sure, why not ? If, according to the well-known ntot^ a 
Russell as such is equal to the office of Archbishop of Canterbury or 
up to the command of the Channel Fleet, what miracle is above a 
Prince of the Blood? One would have thought that England had 
suffered enough from royal command or administration for any more 
patience. But the cliarm continues. Or else, we would not see res- 
pectable publicists hankering for royal mediocrities. At a time like 
the present, when all Europe is armed to the teeth, when the Powers, 
great and small, have made the greatest progress in arms, when even 
third-rate Powers boast of larger armies, and not inferior weapons, 
when states which thiity years ago scarcely counted a single sail now own 
ironclads and torpedos, England must more than ever cherish talent 
and bring out merit to the fore. There never was a time when she 
needed her Cochranes and Nelsons, her Wellesleys and Churchills 
more. 


Since his disgrace, the author of Gf eater Britain has returned to 
public life more than ever as an authority on Foreign ^^^airs. He 
has been lately studying the relative strength of the different Powers. 
Of his most recent deliverances, we cull the purport of that wlnich 
concerns us most : — 

“ Sir Charles Dilke says that the only two Powers in the world which 
can do us harm are France and Russia : France because her maritime 
enterprise would enable her in case of war to imperil our trade ; and 
Kussik, because by moving a few men in Central Asia she can force 
us to spend so much money upon Indian Military preparation as to 
jeopardise our hold on India. The chief danger is an eventual 
advance by Russia on the North- West portion of India, but he admits 
also that in the event of a coalition against us of Fiance and Russia 
there is peril to ouv sea*bnrne trade. The French Naval Estimates 
show that during the year 1892 they will have thirty efficient armour'^ 
clads fit for immediate service against thirty-one of ours ; while ..they 
tvill have actually in barracks mote trained men than we haVt|eeit.hVis 
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vAil superiority in torpedo squadrons. Finally, he contends that, as 
matters stand, in the event of a single-handed war with France, we 
should be unable to bold the Mediterrinean, could only mask the 
French fleets at Gibraltar, and might find ipurselves forced to undertake 
dangerops expeditions for the relief of Malta, while Cyprus must be 
given a^H^nd the Sues Canal and Red Sea sealed ; at the same time 
Francemtends^ to continue to build ships in sufficient nunibetsto 
prevent us from carrying out our traditional policy of blockade.” 

A VERSION of Enoch Arden has been reproduced in life at Boston. 
A man named Hall has been missing for ten years. He was one of the 
survivors of the crew of a wrecked ship, but had not been seen since 
and was generally believed to have died. Mrs. Hall mourned his toss 
for a time and then took another mate. Three years ago, her first 
husband returned^ He. found her mated. Still, naturally enough, 
Enoch yearnM to see her face again ; 

* If I might look on her sweet face again 

And know that she is happy I’ 

Indeed, he longed to be united to his wife but was loath to disturb 
the peace of the household. So he resolved 

Not to tell her, never to let her know. 

Thus he strove with himself and waited patiently in hopes of another 
turn in his fortune. Thus life dragged on for three years which 
seemed three ages, until the lord of the unsuspecting bigamist, his 
rival in the affection of his w^fe, died. At last, he regained his 
own. On New Year’s Day, Hall remarried Mrs. Hall as a widow. 


The week in Calcutta has been marked by the absence of both the 
Viceroy and the Lieutenant Governor. 

Lord Lansdowne reached Darjeeling on the 13th in fair but threaten- 
ing weather, which broke out next night into a heavy storm of hail, 
sleet and snow. Next day there was a severe storm followed by hail, 
thunder and lightning. The day following, the hills were covered with 
several feet of snow. He refused an address from the municipality, 
as the visit was ptivate. It was not, however, confined to Darjeeling, 
but included Suriel, Kalimpoug, Philut, Tugloon. Lord Lansdowne 
was charmed with Daijeeling, as who is not who has visited it, and 
thoroughly enjoyed his trip. Lady Lansdowne left Calcutta yesterday 
for Coocb Behar whereto she will accompany her Lord. 


Since Mr. Game’s fillip, Lord Wentock seems more than ever deter- 
mined to do everything himself, as far as he can. His Governorship is 
a new broom, and young ambition thinks nothing uf attacking the 
Augean Stable. Bqt has it come to this? Has the Lord of Madras 
already entered in right earnest on a revolutionary of economi- 
cal reform, beginning with a clean sweep of the brood of Secretaries, 
Private and Public, of various species. Superiors and Subs, Princi- 
pals and Ordinaries, Joints and Deputies and Assistants and Assistant- 
Deputies, Personal and Impersonal Assistants, and of different degrees, 
substantive, non-substantive and unsubstantial, officiating, acting, 
and not acting at all, which constitutes the Great Circumlocution 
Office down South ? Or else, how comes the following letter to 
appear in the Madras papers ?—• 

“ Government House, Madras, 
December 30th, 1891. 

To Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 

Gentlemen,— I beg to acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt 
of your letter of the nth inst, in which you announce your intention 
of bringing out next March a Company for the construction of Electric 
Tiamways in Madras. 1 note with peculiar satisfaction the intention 
3^ou theiein express of endeavouring to place as many shares as pos- 
sible in India, and also of largely employing native labour both in 
actual construction and also in supervision, as well as of obtaining 
as much material as you can of native manufacture. 1 sincerely wish 
you all success in' your efforts in 4 hese directions. 1 am well aware 
that in these days of intense competition, when profits are cut down 
as low as possibiei it is very difficult to allow philanthropic motives to 
be introduced into commercial enterprises, and if you can demonstrate 
that, while largely benefiting the people of this country, you can at 
the same time prove your works to be a success from a purely business 
and financial point of view, you will have done much for the industrial 
development of India. 1 need hftrdly say that 1 shall watch your 
progress here with the greatest interest, and earnestly hope that your 
efibrts may be crowned with success. I shall have much pleasury in 
seeing Mr. Chalk, when he arrives out here, ami will be glad to 
render him any assistance in my power. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

* Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Wknlock.” 

All that is very human, and jevjn amiable for that, but it ii Karcely 
Grand-Paahalike, to say nothing of Sultanlike. In any case, it is not 
4itaboltc^ God be tanked 1 His Lordship, has made a. crsditafile ind- 
vaece linqe ht4eiiced #itb ibecOBgeiijei'apiriti on the ^eights of Ooty« 


It will ba remembered that, many years ago, the late Mr. Pogson, the 
Madras Astronomer, announced a metcorologico-astronomical Law of 
Famine. Accepted by Sir William Hunter, it was attacked in various 
quar^rs. But now Mr. Michie Smith supports it by his own observa- 
tions, so far as the Coromandel Coast is concerned. According to 
Mr. Pogson, the weather was dependent uj>on certain spots in the 
sun which appeared in cycles, the rainfall being least at the time of 
the minimum spots and most copious when the spots reached their 
maximum. Mr. Smith has made some reassuring observations in the 
heavens. He lately discovered some great spots. He thought he 
noticed a great cyclone blowing in the great luminary. He laments 
the want of means at the Madras Observatory for measuring •the 
speed of the storm. Nevertheless, he hazards the conjecture that the 
wind high up there was blowing at the rate of loo to 200 miles per 
second. For the rest, although ^y the rotation of the sun these spots 
have been carried towards the edge, to be soon sent to the right about 
on the other side away Loin us, some fresh clusters have formed 
themselves. 


The Magistrates in and around Bellary are unwilling to try Mr. E. M. 
Baber, of the Revenue Survey Department, charged with criminal 
breach of trust as a public servant. Mr. Sewell, the District Magis- 
trate of Bellaiy, applied to the High Court to be relieved of that duty, 
in that ae was a personal friend of the accused. Their Lordships — 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Wilkinson— -refused the application, 
saying that all the Magistrates of the neighbouring districts had also 
asked to be excused from trying the case, and that Mr. Sewell in trying 
it would do nothing more than his duty, but if he did not feel disposed 
to deal with the matter himself, he could commit the accused for trial 
to the Sessions Court. These ueighbouiing magistrates have seived 
their friend by thus creating a character for Mr. Baber, which will 
probably stand him in better stead than any formal deposition in court. 
Still their scruple is creditable to them. But we cannot understand 
the ratiomU uf a man’s committal to the sessions as the alteruattve 
of a Magistrate’s indisposition to take up any case. It is a compro- 
mise unwarranted by the law. Strange that a bench of a High Court 
headed by a Chief Justice should issue such an instruction ( 


A CONTEMPORARY who i$ iiot very choice in its Correspondence, has 
distanced itself by giving insertion, doubtless unwittingly, to a most 
impudent putf of a peison who has got himself elected one of the prin- 
cipal office-beaiers of a neighbouring municipality. That municipality 
has, for some length of time, been the wont-conducted ia the whole 
country— a description the full force of which will be understood by 
those only who know how wretched, in ititxx personnel procq|dings, 
are many of these institutions. It has now reached its climax of abssir- 
dily in the election and elevation of the man in question. The Editor 
had no idea of the amusement which the particular issue of his paper 
was sure to cause not only in the town in the suburbs, where his 
hero is now a municipal magnate, but also at the factory-town where 
he earned his first lauiels and made his unenviable fortune. .Were a 
Joy Muter appointed to the office in Calcutta held by Baboo Gopal Lai 
Muter— which would be like installing a typical Boeotian in a similar 
office in old Athens, of which he happened to be a freeman— it would 
scarcely be a less appropriate appointment than that which is glorified 
ill the columns of our contemporary. The man himself makes no secret 
of the absurdity. Before his recent elevation, he used to defend his elec- 
tion as a Commissioner by pointing to the dependence on others of the 
very office-bearers for conducting their correspondence, and saying, in 
the words. of the proverbial Joy Mitter, that they were all asses, only 
he had been caught,”— that is, had acquired notoriety as one. How- 
ever true the assertion about writing and, for the must part, even think- 
ing, there is some inaccuracy in that characterization. There is vanity 
discernible even in the rags of apparent self-depreciation. Chips of 
the same Bseotian oak the others are, no doubt, but he is a block by 
himself, a prodigiously big, heavy block. And this is the man who 
has so charmed our contemporary’s correspondent by bis great 
affluence that he has been persuaded to sing paans in his patron’s 
praise through the public press. 


Pioneer Glass Manufacturing Company opened their works ^ 
ies|WHk|in TiUafhar, qndtMr Ihe aaspicfs of iMdy Elliott Baboa 
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Chundy Ull Singh, one of the directors, welcomed Ledy Elliott and demanded the release of their man, which being refnied, a regular 
the other ladies and gentlemen. He congratulated the promoters fight ensued. A tnilitary enquiry ie being held, 
and the shareholders on the success of the movement which was 


horoughly a national one, and he pointed out that it was quite in 
unison with the spirit of our national customs that a lady should first 
bless a new undertaking. Baboo Nobin Chand Bora), another director, 
explained the scope Jind objects of the undertaking. Mr. Struthers 
thanked Lady Elliott for the ceremony of the afternoon, and consider- 
ed it fortunate that in the .absence of the Lieutenant*Governor, they 
had an efficient deputy in Lady Elliott who, from the ability, earnest- 
ness, gracious manner and tact with which she discharged any duty 
she ^undertook, might well be regarded as the Lieutenant-Governess 
of Bengal. 

Sir Edward Buck replied on bch.ilf of Lady Elliott. He wished every 
success to the Company, who, he hoped, unlike another pioneer Com- 
pany of an older date in Upper India, would turn out bottles that would 
stand upright, and set a good example of industry without the support 
of Government. 1 


The following remarkable contribution by a friend deserves to be 
rescued from a back number of the last year’s Indian Spectator 

* A young lady residing with her family somewhere in Scotland was 
one day going down a flight of stairs, when she experienced a sudden 
and curious sensation in her eyes. She stopped and covered her eyes 
with her hand, and she then perceived sparks, emitting a brilliant 
light, flying in nil directions. In less than a minute this passed away 
and left her eyes in their normal state. The family physician was, 
however, called in, but as the case did not present any symptoms with 
which he was familiar, he was only able to watch for further develop- 
ments. These soon declared themselves. After a time when the 
attacks came on, sparks were no longer seen, but a bright, steady, 
diffused light, so that, when in a room at night in total darkness, she 
could see her way about as well as if it were day-light.^ The testi- 
mony on which this rests is that given by the medical man himself. 
Akin to this faculty must have been that possessed by a Mr, Duquid, 
an artist residing in Glasgow, who for many years was in the habit 
of painting in pitch darkness pictures in oil colours on cards and 
cav.'isses which had been previously marked.” 


The Company hadlmade special arrangements for the guests and, 


of course, refreshments were provided. 
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A SINGLE Englishman in the desert is as good as a host— or maybe 
as bad. Mr. Wyllie, the manager of Mohrbhunj, clearly has not 
enough occupation for his energies in even the largest of the Orissa Tri- 
butary States, so he pokes his nose into those of his neighbours. At 
any rate, on Monday, at Bhadrak, he got up a lively scene for the 
delectation and distraction of the great visitor who has strayed to 
those parts. The Lieutenant-Governor was besieged by a lot of natives, 
supposed to be two parties of Tributary Ooriyas, one from the plains 
and another from the highlands, headed openly by the said Wyllie, 
clamouring fur the virtual deposition of the Raja of Keonjhur. It 
was a good plan cleverly laid : two cliflerent and presumably hostile 
parties combining in a common object— worthy of the best days of 
Orissan history, when the Ooriyas were a nation and not the remnant 
of a famine-destroyed people, consisting of coolies, palki bearers, 
porters, valets, and pipe-layers, with a sprinkling of hill chiefs re- 
mote from civilisation and in mortal dread of the whiteman and his 
native underlings. They were for the detention of the Chief, but, in 
the present aptitude of public opinion in England to sympathise with 
Indian Chiefs, the Government have to be particularly caieful. In 
vain Sir Charles Elliott reiisoned with them. The men were all the 
more loud against letting the Chief loose. For those who belonged to 
bis territory had reason, now at all events, to fear the Raja’s vengeance. 
The outcry against him was of the usual kind, and we hope of the 
usual value. All the assurance that the Lieutenant-Governor could 
give, was to consider the petition carefully and to exact guarantees 
against abuse in the event of the Raja’s being permitted to return. 
The first promise Sir Charles Elliott is sure to keep. The fulfilment of 
the second is not all within his power— or any man’s. 


At the last Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, some 
of the question papers were tampered with. Before the examination 
commenced, several questions had oozed out, and were for sale at the 
Bankipore market. It is reported that the papers were extracted 
from the box in charge of Mr. Ewbank, Principal of the Pntna College 
superiptending the Examination at Patna, by feeing his bearer. The 
Senate has decided to hold another exarninaiioii for the Patna Circle 
in Patna on the 4tli April. The proposition to hold the re-examina- 
tion at Calcutta was abandoned as being inconvenient and expensive 
to the examinees. One paper will be set f(»r each day, the hour of 
examination being from 7 to 10 in the morning. 


There was on Saturday last a fight between the Police and the Mili- 
tary at Alipore, close to the Lieutenant-Governor’s palace, on the occa- 
sion of the Flower Show and Miss Tassel’s baloon ascent and para- 
chute descent at the Horticultural Society’s Gardens. A number of 
soldiers of the 17th Bengal Infantry occupying the baracks near the 
Gardens wanted to clear the ground of the crowd that had gathered 
tlHire for a clear view of the ascent. The crowd shewed no deposition 
to move out. The soldiers were firm, with the result that the Police in- 
terfered and arrested a Naik who was taken to the Thana- The Sepoys 


Sqturday^ February 20 ^ i8g2, 

THE BENGAL RAGE FOR INSPECTION. 
Wk are afraid good Sir Charles Elliott has no idea 
of the mischief he has caused by whipping his lieu- 
tenants in all departments into preternatural locomo- 
tion. His recent order regarding tours of inspec- 
tions, at once ill-considered and uncalled for, will by 
and by be a dead letter, if it is not sooner largely 
modified. Meanwhile, it is doing more harm than 
good, and it is certain that little or no practical good 
can come out of it. Just now, false alarms about 
visits of high officials and heads of departments, are 
weekly and daily circulated to the great detriment of 
efificient work, and the worry of the unfortunate 
workers. It is the old story of the sheph^d boy and 
the wolf, only the lying note does not issue from a 
single source that it may be disregarded after a few 
trials. Thus a permanent panic prevails in some 
places. liach European who alights from a first-class 
railway carriage, or gets down from a" steamer, or 
is seen in or about a Dak Bungalow, ts taken to be 
either a Member of the Board of Revenue, the In- 
spector-General of Police, of Registration, of Jails, 
or of Civil Hospitals, or the Director of Land Re- 
cords or of Public Instruction, or some assistant of 
this, that, or the other, and he is carefully watched 
until his real personality or official designation is 
ascertained. The other day, in one of the metro- 
politan districts, a member of a respectable European 
firm in Calcutta went on his own business, and a 
rumour was afloat that the Junior Member of the 
Board had come to inspect the Revenue offices. 
There was consternation in the civil station. The 
Amla were seen wending breathlessly towards cutchery 
early at 8 o’clock in the morning, with their Pagree? 
on, and officers driving at full gallop to be in office 
as early as possible and put things right fotHTnspec- 
tion. Such rumours are also circulated by the mis- 
chievous by way of practical jokes upon the poor 
clerks and their unfortunate officers. For weeks 
people give up their regular work in order to 
meet the inspecting officer, when, at last, the occa- 
sion of all the ado turns out to be a false report. 
Imagine how a man’s mind is disturbed by such 
false alarms and how his attention is diverted 
to other useless matters pf detail from his graver 
daily duties 1 In a word, no d^artment has ahy 
rest or its officers any peace of'mind to attend 
to their important and regular occupations properly. 
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Many majgnates are quite incapable of touring in 
this peculiarly forced fashbn, but the fiat nas 
gone forth, and they mus^ be out at any risk. 
Sqmp oiight be seen lying seedy in the circuit house 
of uak Bbngalows. Others are suffering from fever, 
but still going on with their inspection work at any 
cost. And what is all this inspection — but filling up 
of certain forms, collecting of some figures, and 
repetition of dozens of questions from old reports ? 
A single false alarm keeps a department in a state of 
constant and permanent sensation for at least one 
week. The Deputy Collectors, with the inspection 
reports in hand or in the pocket, might all be 
seen continually running from one room to 
another. Under such circumstances, what man 
can fulfil judicial or other important functions 
thoroughly and carefully ? The announcement of the 
advent of the Head of the Government is, of course, 
a more prodigious disaster. The news of His 
Honor’s approach is enough to keep a district in 
commotion for a month before his arrival. No 
endeavour is spared to put up a grand and bright 
appearance on everything, which can be done only 
superficially. Cases of all kinds are disposed of 
with indecent haste and in quite an arbitrary fashion, 
which cannot appear from the record or the elaborate 
order sheet now introduced. Justice suffers and the 
regular and urgent business of a whole month (such 
as is beyond the scope of H. H.’s inspection) falls 
into arrear. Bundles are quietly shelved and takeeds 
are intentionally mislaid in order to prepare for 
H. H's. and his party’s inspection. The inspection 
in fact is a sort of assault-at-arms, and when the un- 
prepared offices are attacked by the highly paid regi- 
ment of inspecting volunteers under their great com- 
mander, the scene is most amusing. All of a sudden, 
the enenty is at once besieged and bombarded along 
the whole line, and fire is opened indiscriminately 
upon the unfortified positions. The shuddering 
Amla, the confused deputy, the outwitted Munsif 
the to-and-fro-hurrying a.ssistant superintendent, 
and the half-dead clerk, all struggle hard, and 
most of them e.xhibit really comical airs and 
postures, quite unintentionally — only to please the 
head of the Government and his staff, , Then these 
unfortunate men, who had passed a sleepless and 
anxious night, and, most of them being Hindoos, had 
to run to office without taking any food whatever, are 
put to the test of rigid official cross-examination, 
and unless they pass through this ordeal well and 
safe, their fate is doomed. At least, in their own 
minds, they think so. Now, let us see who is this 
cross-examining counsel. He is neither the Ad- 
vocate-General nor Mr. Woodrofife nor Mr. Jack- 
son to be sure, but then he is the very ruler of 
the land who can make and unmake a man with 
one stroke of his pen. Unless an officer himself 
who has had experience of that sort of terrible 
ordeal by his own superiors, it is not possible for 
any one to realise the wretched and miserable posi- 
tion of his poor subordinates. We see from our 
own daily experience that most intelligent and well 
educated persons get quite funked, while in. the 
witness box, under a heavy fire of cross-examina- 
tioh from some good shot of the legal army. A 
bad impression left upon the mind, of a great and 
strong man like Sir Charles Elliott, cannot pass away 
easily and quickly, and it is not to be expected that 
such impressions will be temporary. . Mapy ,gpod 
officers may. not prdve quite equal to tl|e t«t of this 
novel inspection in whteb: , ^iir Chafli^ Elliott takes 


the principal part, making searching enquiries- him- 
self, and then they suffer for no particular fault of 
their own. Men who tremble before the District 
Officer or the Joint Magistrate in putting up a 
paper or telling a simple thing, men whose mother- 
tongue is not English, and who have but slender 
opportunities of speaking it, and who accordingly 
have no command over it even for practical purpos- 
es, cannot be expected to answer in it satisfactorily 
all questions put to them by a Governor who is 
master of details, who goes prepared entirely by 
the labours of others (because the materials are sup- 
plied by his secretaries) to inspect an ofiice, and 
who is now greatly dreaded by all the native officers 
of all classes, particularly those who are directly 
under him. 

We are sorry to , hear the Subordinate Executive 
Service, which has held its own so long and proved 
its ability for all sorts of work, is the greatest 
sufferer under the present regime. It is whispered 
that the promotion of a number of officers of this 
service has been stopped, and the civil list also 
seems to give colour enough to the rumour, seeing 
that those officers who were once well spoken of, 
have been passed over at' the last promotion. 
Their chief fault was the taking some, not unreason- 
ably long, time in disposing of cases, or in displeas- 
ing some of their immediate superiors by their 
injudicious, though possibly just, decisions. Even 
explanations were not called for from the officers 
concerned, before they were punished as. mentioned 
above. This state of things must be very discourag- 
ing to a class of public servants who are, in fact, the 
backbone of the administration in the Province. 


RAJSHAHYE AND ITS CAPITAL. 

Rajshahye is one of the oldest, and is still one of the most 
interesting, Districts of Bengal. A glimpse of its present 
condition obtained from a reliable source, cannot be unwel- 
come to the intelligent reader. The official capital is at 
Rampore Bcauleah. This station, once the hciidquarters 
of the Division, although somewhat dull, is not so bad 
from a sanitary point of view. On account of scanty 
rains, this season has unfortunately been unusullly un- 
healthy, and people arc for some months suffering iftuch 
from malarious fever. The Municipality is poor, having 
only an income of nearly Rs. 30,000 annually. Its Chair- 
man and Vice-chairman .being a Hindu and a Mahomedan 
respectively, it has both the rcpre.sentativc element.s 
in its executive. It seems to do .its work quietly and 
smoothly, and there does not appear to be much of the 
party feeling which has been the cur.se of the municipalities 
in so many of the districts of Bengal. This District 
has a very large Mahomedan population of the cultivating 
clas.scs, which comes up to nearly from 75 to 80 per cent, 
but there are very few respectable and educated Mahomedans 
here. We are glad to learn that the Mahomedan students 
of the local College, although numerically .small, are getting 
on very well with their studies, and some graduates have 
recently beat their Hindu brethren. The College building 
is a fine, ornamental structure, small but neat, and beauti- 
ful, one of which the Public Works Department may well 
be proud. Mr. Livingstone, the Principal, is a great blessing 
both to the College and the Medressah, the later at pre- 
sent having only the junior cla.sses. 

There are only two respectable and wealthy Mahomedan 
families in this District, namely, those of Natore and Bagha. 
We are afraid that they are not in a very flourishing state. 
The people of this District appear generally to be very 
quiet, simple, and law-abiding. 

The old town of Rampore Bauleah has been carried away 
by the Ganges, and its position can now be fixed on the 
other bank of the river. Almost all the brick houses in 
^e native quarter of the town, seem tohave been recently 
Cbitstructed on ve^ low land, and there are a large number. 
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of small filthy and offensive tanks, excavations, and dirty 
ditches by the sides of these houses, which are a great 
cause of the insanitation of the town and hot-beds of 
malarial and infectious diseases. The Municipality being 
poor is unable to fill them up. 

There are nearly half a dozen so called and real Rajas and 
Ranees in the district, who hold large landed properties, some 
of which arc under the Court of Wards, and others are 
managed by themselves. We have not been able to ascertain 
if there arc in existence any heirs of the old Rajas of this 
part of the country, who reigned over it before the Mahome- 
dan conquest, or even those of the predecessors of the present 
Natore Family. There are about half a dozen European offi- 
cials, who reside in the European quarter of Rampore Bcau- 
leah, and about a dozen European planters and silk manufac- 
turers, who are scattered all over the District. The native 
officials consider this place very dear, and it is a common 
.saying among them that in Rajshahye the^W7 and the /w/ 
(conveyance and the house) take up a great part of their 
income. This place has a reputation of being a sporting Dis- 
trict, the northern part having jungles, and these again so full 
of leopards that some of these unwelcome gentlemen patrol 
the streets and trespass into houses at night at the chief 
town. There is a leopard or tiger somewhere in the interior 
or near the station, which has, of late, been attracting much 
notice, as it has killed and wounded two dozen men or rather 
more. Many attempts to kill it have failed, and it has now 
found a place as a ghost in the imagination of the lower 
classes. It is said that its face is black, and that it travels 
from one place to another, with the rapidity of a railway 
train. A reward of Rs. 50 has been offered by the magis- 
trate for its destruction, but nobody has been able to kill it. 
There are a good many shikaris in these parts, and almost 
every well-to-do cultivator has a gun to protect his life and 
property, particularly his fields against the inroads of wild 
animals, of whom the wild boars and leopards are most 
offensive and troublesome. During the last year, 96 persons 
were killed by leopard.s in this District, but the number 
killed by snakes is still more large. 

It is reported that Mr. Brojendro Kumar Seal is coming 
to Rajshahye in March as the District Judge, and that the 
higher authorities wish to sec this District chiefly manned by 
native officers. There is already a native District Superin- 
tendent in Babu H. G. Mullick, and for a short time there 
was a native District Magistrate also in Mr. Augusty. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION LAW 
OF CALCUTTA. 

THE RIGHT OF VOTIN(x OF INDIVIDUALS AND 
AS.SOCIATIONS. 

Last* week we noticed an application to the Chief Magistrate by a 
rate-payer in ward No. 7, Baboo Nobin Chand Boral — whom the 
Municipal Chairman had disqualified for the forthcoming election. He 
was late in producing the rate bills to prove that he had paid the rates 
as occupier which entitled him to be included in the voters’ register. 
This week, the other stipendiary Magistrate was appealed to to order 
the inclusion of the maine of ah owner and occupier in Ward 
No. I. From the reports in the morning papers, it seems that Baboo 
Moni Lnl Banerji is now -the sole heir of his father and his uncle who 
jointly owned and occupied the premises No. 33, Bagbazar-street. 
The house is assessed at Rs. 250 and stands in the books of 
the Corporation in the name of the uncle. The rates for the third 
quarter remained unpaid. Moni Lai had applied on the 21st Janu> 
ary to have his name registered and he was provisionally registered 
at owner and occupier. On objection of an intending candidate for 
the coinmissionership of that ward, the Chairman subsequently held 
that inasmuch as Monilal was not the registered owner and had not 
paid the 3rd quarter’s rates, he was not entitled to vote under section 
13 of the Act. The Magistrate was of the same opinion with the 
Chairman, the Nawab holding that, on the strict reading of the law, 
the Chairman had taken a right view of section 13 of the Act and be 
the magistrate did not wish to disturb his decision. 

We confess we do not understand the facts of the case and therefore 
the right application of the law. If the premises be the property of 
a Hindu joint family— -in other words— if Monilal has co-sharers 
in the same property, the owners and occupiers of that property 
cannot claim the privilege which Manila! preferred. Section 13 
seems tugclode a Hindu joint-family, a company, firm, or other asso- 


ciation of persons from the privilege of voting, unless owning any land 
or house or occupying a hous|, assessed at Rs. 300' and upwards. 
They are not privileged, like s^.igle individuals, to vote at an elec- 
tion if they own antf occupy any land or house Assessed at not less 
than Rs. 1 50 and at less than Rs. 300. We think it is a misapplica- 
tion of section 13 to disqualify other than such joint owners and 
occupiers. The section runs thus 

“ In sections nine, ten, eleven and twelve the word ‘person* includes 
a Hindu joint-family, a company, firm or other association of persons 
who may be registered as the owners of any house nr land, or as the 
occupiers of any house under chauses (d) and (f) of section eight or 
may be staled in any license to be the holders thereof. Votes under 
clauses (a) and (e) <»f section eight can only be claimed by a single 
individual paying the rates or taxes in his own name.” 

It seems to us that the section is intended to explain when and how 
far an association of persons is enabled to take part in the elections— 
under what circumstances it is qualified or disqualified. The con- 
cluding sentence— on which the decisions of both the Chairman and the 
Magistrate in the present case are apparently based — is introduced 
to point out that an association of persons cannot take advantage of 
the clauses (a) and (^) but that they are intended only for single 
individuals. “ Paying the rates or taxes in his own name” must be 
taken to be in opposition to joint payment in joint names, or for 
joint owners. 

If, however, Manilal be the sole owner df the premises and occupies 
it, it is difficult to understand why he should be pronounced disqualified 
because his name is not registered or he failed to pay the 3rd quarter’s 
rates. 

He had, we believe, applied for registration of his own name in the 
books of the Corporation and for registration of his votes for the coming 
election. If the Commissioners had accepted him, provisionally though 
it be, as the owner and occupier of the premises, there is no justifica- 
tion for the Chairman to throw him overboard. There is no fixed 
time for any application for registration of a name. Sucb an appli- 
cation may be made at any time. Nor are the Commissioners com- 
petent to refuse it, unless there is sufficient reason-— which refusal 
again must be in writing. We do not see that there was any such 
refusal in the present case. After having provisionally admitted 
Manilal’s name, there is no reason why he should be thrown out 
on a plea, however valid, taken subsequently. The qualificatiun^ 
for a voter in the Act are based on sex, age, residence or payment 
of rales, and ownership or occupation of land or hoiuses assessed at 
certain sums. The qualifying sections do not fix any period for 
payment of rales. Non-payment of rates or taxes in proper lime is 
no disqualification under the Act. 

We are afraid both the decisions in the present case have been 
arrived at without any reference to the other sections of the Act. 
Particular stress seems to have been laid^.on one section which we hav^ 
attempted to shew does not apply. 


GOVENMENT MANAGEMENT OF PRIVATE 
STATES bill. 

Supreme Legislative Council. February I2, 1891. 

The Hon’ble Sir Philip Hutchins moved for leave to introduce 
a Bill to provide for the levy of a rate on private estates under the 
management of Government to meet the cost of superior supervi- 
sion and management. He said : — 

“In this country Government is landlord paramount and to a 
certain extent patriarchal. It intervenes for the protection of 
private estates in a variety of contingencies, and in order to protect 
them assumes their management. This is perhaps best understood 
in connection with the action of the Court of Wards, the popularity 
of which is both well deserved and universal ^ but encumbered 
estates have often been saved from the hammer by the intesNVfintion 
of Government, either after effecting an arrangement with the . 
creditors, or under the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure^V 
when a decree-holder presses for a sale. The laws for the recoveijr 

Holloways Ointmint and Av/r.— Dangerous Chest Complaiotl.— 
The enumeration of these diseases is scarcely necessary, as, un- 
fortunately, most Englishmen know them to their cost. Coughs, com- 
mon colds, influenza, bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation of the 
lungs, and even consumption in its early stages, are best treated by 
rubbing Holloway’s Ointment upon the ^ chest and upofi the back be- 
tween the shoulders. It penetrates internally, checks the cold shiver- 
ings, relieves the overgorged lungs, gradully removes the oppression 
from the chest, and restores the obstructed respiration, hitherto so dis- . 
tresstngly disagreeable and highly dangerous, in treating this class 
of diseases, Hoiloivey|s Pills should always be taken while using him 
Ointment; they purify the blood, promote perspiration^ and allay 
dangerous irritations. 
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of revenue ttlso favour the* attachment and management of estates 
which fall into arrears rather than the sale either of the whole or 
a substantial part of them. 

But all such management costs mmey and occupies to a greater 
or less extent valuable time of publi| officers who arc the paid ser- 
vants of the taxpayers. In some cases the immediate administra- 
tion ^tbe is entrusted to a special paid manager under the 

Collector, biit^thcrc must still be a good deal of supervision by the 
Collector himself, and probably by yet higher officers ; and such 
supervision entails also considerable contingent expenditure. In 
many cases too even the direct management is undertaken by an 
officer in the position of a tahsildar. 

The fundamental principle of the Bill which I now seek to 
introduce is that all such management is for the benefit of the pri- 
vate estate and should be paid for out of its income and not out of 
the pocket of the general tax-payer. The mere enunciation of the 
principle shows its fairness : the unfairness is to charge the public 
for services rendered to individuals. There is indeed another legal 
principle that no trustee should be allowed to m<ikc money for him- 
self out of his trust, but even under the most jealous system of 
equity every trustee is permitted to charge for the services of his 
establishment, and that is all that I propose to do. 

“There is only one case in regard to which I can foresee the 
possibility of objection, and that is the case of estates attached 
for arrears of revenue. It might be said that in this instance the 
attachment is for the benefit of Government, or, in other words, 
for the benefit of the general tax-payer, and that Government 
or the tax-payer should bear the expense. But, as I have already 
indicated, if the realization bf the revenue is considered alone, it 
will be best secured by a summary sale of the estate. The grounds 
for preferring a temporary sequestration are a lenient considera- 
tion for the defaulter and his family, and a reluctance to proceed 
to extremities where milder measures arc likely to prove efficacious. 
Even in this instance therefore the management is really under- 
taken for the benefit of the defaulting proprietor or others interest- 
ed in the preservation of the estate. 

“ Assuming then that all the cost of management, so far as it 
can be estimated, ought to be thrown on the estate, f will now 
explain how my Bill secures this object. By section 3 T authorise 
a Local Government to impose a rate on all private estates under 
iKe management of its officers. The rate is in no case to exceed 4 
per cent, of the income, which, having regard to the commission 
‘payable to private agents or to receivers appointed by the Courts, 
is certainly an excessive maximum. But it is further provided 
that the actual rate shall be calculated from time to time so as just 
to cover, as nearly as may be, ^i) the real cost of public establish- 
ments 'employed ‘on, or in connection with, the mamagcmcni, 
and (2) the incidental expenditure on contingencies. Power is 
reserved to reduce or remit the rate in special cases, as where 
special managers arc employed and only control and supervision 
supplied by'public officers. Section 4 relates to charges for audit 
and legal advice, and allows Local Governments the option of 
prescribing special fees for such services or incfiKling them in the 
general rate. Where they are rendered by what arc konwn as 
whole-time officers the latter alternative will probably be chosen, 
but. there has been a practical difficulty in the way of laying this 
down as a universal rule. 

“ Section 6 validates charges of the nature of those now to be 
authorized which have been levied in the past. For in several 
provinces a general rate has already been levied on estates under 
the Court of Wards and credited to the public exchequer to meet 
the estimated cost of supervision and management by Government 
officers. I do not for a moment say that such a charge is even 
now illegal under the laws applicable to the particular provinces, 
but it is desirable to place its propriety beyond question. 

“ The other provisions of the Bill arc merely incidental, except 
perhaps section 8. This constitutes the Local Government the sole 
judge of the value of the work entailed on its establishments, and 
will prevent the amount of the rate being questioned in a Civil 
Court, so long of course as it is within the very moderate maxiinura 
of 4 per cent.’* 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon*blc Sir Philip Hutchins also introduced the Bill. 

The Hon^ble Sir Philip Hutchins also moved that the Bill and 
Statement ot Objects and Reasons be published in the Gazette of 
India in English, and in the local official Gazettes in English and 
in such other langujigcs as the Local Governments think fit. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Fiilay, the 4th March, 1892. 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS. 

• In several provinces a general rate is already levied on estates 
under the Court of Wards, and is credited to Government to meet 
the estimated cost of supervision and ‘management by Government 
officers. It is desirable to place the legality of these rates beyond 
doubt, anH at the same time ro limit their amount, ,It has been 
decided that other Local Governments should be empowered to 
levy similar rates, and that the rates should be leviable on ail estates. 


under Government manangement, and not merely on those under 
the Court of Wards. 

Power has been given to the Local Governments to reduce or 
remit the rate in special cases. This provision is designed especially 
to meet cases in which Government officials arc relieved of the 
supervision and management by the employment of special general 
managers. 

Under section 4 of the Bill it is open to Local Governments 
either to charge special fees for legal advice and audit of accounts, 
where these services arc rendered by Government officials, or to 
debit the contribution for these services to the general race. 

Phil. P. Hutchins. 

The 6th February, 1892. 

S. Harvey James, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


ATTEMPTS MADE IN BOMBAY TO EVADE 
THE INDIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, 1889. DURING 1890-91. 

Summaries of a jew af the important eases under the Act, 

(1) Messrs. imported eight cases of coloured satins per 

S. S. from France in July 1889. The saiins were found 

to have been made up into rolls after the Chinese fashion and 
wrapped in paper similar to that which is used for wrapping China 
silks. To make the deception complete, each roll bore some writ- 
ing in Chinese characters, as well as a stamp in an oval with the 
word “ Longchong” in Fiiiglish. I held that there could be no 
possible doubt that the Chinese label was introduced with a view 
to make purchasers believe that the goods were of China manufac- 
ture, the intention of the importers being to pass off cheap 
European goods as more costly Chinese goods. A fine of Rs. 500 
was imposed upon the importers, and the goods bearing a false 
trade decription were confiscalcd, subject to redemption on payment 
of a further penalty of Rs. 300. Both fines were paid and the goods 
passed into town after the removal of the objectionable labels. 
The importers appealed to you against my decision, but you inform- 
ed them that you saw no reason to reverse or modify the orders 

passed in the case. Messrs were not the only importers of 

French goods got up in imitation of CJiincsc goods. On my order 
being passed other importers of similar goods at once telegraphed to 
the manufacturers to stop further shipments. Goods of this descrip- 
tion have not since been imported. 

(2) Four cases of soap were imported by Messrs. per 

S.S. Maria I'heresa from 'Friestc in June 1889. It was found on 
examination chat the boxes in which the soap was packed bore a 
false label in exact imitation of the registered trade mark of the 
well-known soapmakers, Messrs. A. F. Pears. The only alteration 
introduced was that, instead of A. F, Pears, the name Lyon and 
Adams, probably a fictitious firm, was introduced into the label. In 
another case of five packages of soap belonging to a native dealer 
imported in June 1889, for which the bill of entry was put in by 
a leading exchange hank, the small boxes of soap were found to 
bear counterfeit labels in imitation of Messrs. A. F. Pears* trade 
mark. In each case I imposed on the importers a fine of Rs. 500 
anil confiscated the goods subject to redemption on payment of 
further penalties of Rs. 500. In neither case were the •goods 

I redeemed. In the case of the exchange bank Government ordered 
the refund of the substantive penalty of Rs. 500, on the ground 
that, as they had no knowledge that the goods to which their bill of 
entry related bore a counterfeit trade mark, the bank could not be 
held to be concerned in any offence within the meaning of section 
167, clause 8 of the Sea Customs Act. In the other case an appeal 
to you was rejected. 

(3) Messrs. & Co. imported from Trieste a case of 

shawls which bore a certain mark and a figure. There was no 
doubt that both the mark and the figure (7 n^) were stitched on 
the shawls in imitation of similar marks always seen on Indian 
shawls with the object of inducing the public to believe the 
shawls were of Indian make. Attached to the shawls were print- 
ed paper labels Bhovving they were made in Austria. But as 
these labels could be easily detached, they were held nor to justify 
the false trade description stitched into the shawls. The importers 
were fined Rs. 100 and the shawls were ordered to be confiscated. 
Penalty in lieu of confiscation was fixed at Rs. 400, provided the 
stitched marks were ramoved. The importers unsuccessfully ap- 
pealed against Mr. Winchester’s order first to you and then to 
Government. The fine of Rs. 100 was paid. The shawls were 
not redeemed and were sold as confiscated goods. Before delivery 
to the purchasers, the objectionable marks were removed. The 
shawls were invoiced at iii. id. per piece. A similar shawl of 
Indian manufacture costs Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. 

(4) Of four cases of German broad cloth imported by Messrs. 

& Co., each piece had in large gold letters the wurda 

“Extra fine broad cloth ‘No. 60000:” on the reverse were the 
words “made in Germany.” Besides being on the reverse, the 
words ‘'made in Germany” were exceedingly indistinct and could 
be rubbed out with a wet ^ finger, Thc^ cloth was confiscated. 
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Redemption was allowed on payment of a penalty of Rs. zoo, pro- 
vided cither the false English indication of origin was removed, or 
the name of the country of origin was stamped in the same manner 

as the other wor<Is. On a representation from Messrs.-^ Sc 

Co., r declined to modity my order on the ground that the tact that 
a stamp “ matlc in Germany” was impressed on the back of the 
cloth showed that the exporters were aware of the requirements 
of the Act, but had attempted to evade them by making an impres- 
sion whicli could easily be rubbed out. 

(5) Messrs imported from Hamburg two eases of eupho- 

niums, value Rs. 318. As these musical instruments were of German 
manufacture and bore the words “Euphoniums, Regulator, Patent” 
which indicated British manufacture in the absence of any indica- 
tion of German origin, they were confiseted. An option was given 
of redeeming them on payment of a fine of Rs. zo conditional 
upon a statement of origin being properly stamped upon them. Re- 
shipment was allowed as an alternative to confiscation but was not 
availed of. 

(6) Mr.^ imported from Boulogne among other goods 

thirty do^cn pocket books with calendars inside them headed 
“ Calendar for 1891.” In the absence of an indication of French 
manufacture the heading was held an indirect indication of British 
origin. A fine of Rs. 10 was imposed on the impyorters and the 
pocket books were declared confiscated, redemption being allowed 
on payment of a fine of Rs. 50, provided the country of origin 
was stamped on the books. An option of re-shipment was allowed 
in lieu of confiscation, but it was not availed of. 

(7) Mr. imported per S.S. Moy Field from Antwerp, a 

consignment of steel bars and bundles of steel stamped with a 
“goldmohur” brand in English without a definite indication of 
origin in that language as required by the Act. M. Moiitcath, 
then Collector, imposed a fine of Rs. 100 and confiscated the goods 
with an option of redemption for Rs. 500, provided the country 
of origin was added after each stamp of “gold mohur” or that 
stamp was removed. The penalties were instantly paid, but a 
reprcBcntaiion was made to the Collector asking him to reconsider 
his orders and remit the penalties. The Collector, considering 
that the action of the manufacturers in this ease was not such 
as entitled them to special consideration, regretted his inability to 
do so He subsequently decided that the aforesaid fines should 
cover a number of consignments of steel bars of “gold mohur ” 
brand already on their way. 

(8) A case of woollen shawls was imported by Messrs. 

per S. S. Clyde bearing two labels, on one of which appeared the 
name of “Mayer Bernhardt Sc Co, Hamburg,” in English with 
an indication of origin “ manufactured in Germany” in the same 
language. The name of “Mayer Bernhardt Sc Co.,” with the 
omission of Hamburg, also appeared in (jujrathi and Baldodh 
characters without any indication of origin in those languages. 
On the other label were piinted in two Indian languages descriptive 
expressions which in sense were the same as the English “all wool 
guaranteed.” As all these expressions, with the exception of the 
first one, required a definite indication of origin to accompany 
them, the importers were fined in the sum of Rs 20 and the goods 
confiscated, with an option of redemption on payment of Rs 100 
in lieu of confiscation, provided the labels were destroyed or on 
each label there was printed in all the characters used a disinct 
statement of origin. In this ease the goods were passed on the 
removal of the objectionable labels. 

(9) There were some importations of silver and gold lametta 
per S. S. Singapore from Marseilles, The reels in two eases bore 
an impression 'of the initials of E. C. Graminont. The letters 
E. C. G. were considered contrary to section 18, clause (e’) of 
the Act. The importers were each fined Rs. 10, and the goods 
were confiscated, with an option of redemption on payment of a 
further penalty of Rs. 10. On representation that the stamping 
would entail excessive delay and trouble, the reels were allowed 
to be cleared without the name of the country of origin being 
itamp.d on them. 

(to) Messrs -.-imported per S. S. Pen'mular from Bou- 

logne two eases containing purses. In one ease the purses had the 
word “Jubilee” printed on them in gold letters in English with- 
out any indication of origin in the same language. The other 

f arses bore the {^uccn^s head with the words “ Victoria Regina 
ubilec” without any indication of the country of origin. Mr. 
Monteath, then Collector, inflicted a flne of Rs. 20 and confiscated 
the purses with an option of redemption on payment of a further 
sum of Rs. zoo, provided the country of origin was stamped on 
them. Re-shipment was offered as an alternative to confiscation. 

(11) A consignment of five eases of steel files was imported by 
Messrs. per S. S. Singapore from Marseilles. The wrap- 

pers of these files had three separate labels attached, one below 
the other. The first label purported to be a caution to the buyers 
in French and English against inferior imitations. The second 
distinctly showed “The Iron Steel and File Works Co., Limited, 
at Satst-du-T«rn, Prance” in the French and English languages 
with the registered trade mark. On the third label appeared in 
French gad English the expression “ Societe anonyme du Saut du 


Tarn”— “ Refined cast steel flat pointed bastard files” So far as 
the labels went there was nochi ng which could be said to be in 
contravention of the Act, The files themselves bore on one side 
the registered trademark and on the other in French “L. Talbot 
St Cie, Saut-du-Tarn” and jus^ below this on the same level appear- 
ed the words “ warranted cast steel.” As “ L. Talbot Sc Cie, 
Saut-du-Taru” was not a definite indication of origin, a substantial 
fine of Rs. 20 was imposed by the Collector and the files were 
confiscated with an option of redemption on payment of a penalty 
of Rs. too, provided an indication of origin was clearly stamped 
on them. As an alternative to confiscation re-shipment to the pore 
of export was allowed. In this ease Mr. Monteath noted, 
“the labels are, of course, unexceptionable, but as stated In other 
cases the important point where articles arc ordinarily sold singly 
and bear marks is the mark 011 the articles themselves. Now, if 
one could read ir, the stamp on the file “ L. Talbot Sc Cie, Saut-du- 
Tarn” is no doubt a fair indication of origin, but I doubt if any 
body who had not seen the label could read it, and the stamp L. T. 
Sc Cie is still more illegible. On the other hand, the words “ war- 
ranted cast steel” ar# very faiily legible. 1 have no hesitation, 
therefore, in holding that the files themselves contain a false indica- 
tion of origin. 

(la) In a consignment of two eases of cotton thread per S.S. 
Kangra from Antwerp the labels stated that the reels contained zoo 
yards each. On examination 14 of the 16 reels did not come up 
to ZOO yards. After granting the one per cent allowance provided 
by Government of India’s Notification No. 1118, dated the I3tli 
August 1889, the average deficiency came to 8>^ per cent. I im- 
posed a fine of Rs. 25 and coufiscatooi the goods with an option 
of redemption on payment of a further sum of Rs. 50, provided 
the false description was removed or a true description substituted. 
Subsequently, on representation, re-shipment to the place of export 
was allowed. 

(13) Messrs. imported a consignment of 13 cases of 

needles. The numerical quantity shown on the brown paper wrap- 
per of each packet was “ M ” (mille). Counting showed in four 
packets deficiencies of 300, 300, 200, and 400 needles. The Collect- 
or imposed a penalty of Rs. 100 and the needles were passed on 
removal of the objectionable labels. Another consignment of five 

cases of needles was imported by per S.S. Melpomene from 

Trieste. The labels on the tins containing the needles showed 
their number to be 10,000. Twenty-nine of these tina were 
examined and found on an average 400 needles short. The Collect- 
or ordered a fine of Rs. 5 to be ‘niposcd and the tins confiscated 
with an option of redemption for Rs. 500 or export to the place 
of shipment. Subsequently on payment of the substantive penalty, 
the needles were rc-sliippcd to Trieste. Another coiibigument of 
five eases of needles was imported by the same firm per S.S. Peninsu- 
lar from London. The bundles of needles, which were of Germau 
manufacture, had labels stamped on them, setting forth that they 
contained 10,000 needles. When opened and counted each bundle 
was found to contain only 9,500 or 500 short. A fine of Rs. lOO 
was imposed and the goods were confiscated with an option of 
redemption on payment of Rs. 100, The needles were finally 
allowed to be re-sbippcd to Hamburg in lieu of confiscation or 
payment of the redemption penalty. 

(14) Messrs. — — imported per S.S. Imperuior from Trieste 

jewellery packed in fancy eases marked inside “ warranted sterling 
silver.” The indication of origin was printed on small paper labels 
on the outside of the cases. An order was passed confiscating the 
goods with an option of redemption on payment of Rs. 100 pro- 
vided the country of origin was properly marked. As an alternative 
to confiscation, re-shipment was allowed. 

(15) Messrs.- imported per S.S. Malwa from London two 

eases of Albert chains labelled “warranted best nickel silver.” As 
nickel is not silver, the description seemed calculated to mislead 
the public. The chains were confiscated and a fine of Rs, 20 
imposed. On reference the Commissioner held nickel silver was 
too well known a name to be likely to deceive. The penalties 
were accordingly remitted. 

16. One ease containing Albert chains was imported per S. S. 

Bengal ^ro\n London by Messrs.^ Attached to the chains 

small labels bore the words “aluminium gold.” Aluminium is a 
recognised trade term for a particular metal. ’The questiai^afose 
whether knowing that no gold enters into the composition of 
aluminium the Custom House were justified in allowing the chains 
to pass. As the question seemed doubtful, the chains were passed 
without penalty. The importer was warned to advise his consignors 
in England in future cither to omit the word “gold” or to subiutute 
“ metal” for “ gold.” 

J. M. CAMPBELL, 

Collector of Land Revenue^ Cmtoms and Opifcm. 

MAMMEDANljTmBrSOC^i; 

The Twenty-Eighth Annual Conversazione of the above society will 
be held at the Town Hall, 00 Friday the 4th March 1892, at 9 p.m. 

ABDOOL LUTEEF, 

Sicraiarp^ 
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iEIS AND rAyYET. 


•. 


WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 



Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and 
Nervous and Trembling Sensatinn.i. &c. 


all 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

g EECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’ 5 > PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 
I) 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 


T/ta first dose will 
j^ive relief in iiventy 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one ilox of these 
Pills, and they will be 
arknowledjjcd to be 
WORTJI A GUINEA 
A HOX 

For females ,of all 
ages these Pills air 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irrrj»nlariiy of 
the system. If taken 
according to. the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands who 
have ttied them, and 
found the benefits 
which arc ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach. Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few dose.s will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen (he 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the hutnan frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guar-ontces to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’8 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sole of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, OBIMES ft OO. 

Wholesale Depdt^ Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA: 

N otice.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grime 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of ielte 
sample boxes of the Pills at the followin 
rates 9^^. size S annas per box. is \%d. sii 
12 annas per box. 9a, size 2 Rupees pt 
box. These rates do not include the cost < 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemuitt . and Storekeepers can obtai 
wholesale rates on application. 


CORPORATION OF OALOUTTA. 

General Elections. 

■ It is hereby notified that gentlemen intend- 
ing to offer themselves for election as Com- 
missioners at the Election to be held on the 
15th March next, and their agents not being 
more than two in number for each intending 
candidate, will be allowed to inspect in the 
Municipal Office free of charge, during Office 
hours, applications with rate-bills and ' an- 
nexures for registration as voters for the wards 
which they intend to contest. 

JOHN COWIE, 
Secretary to the Corporation, 


Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with addition) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINY DASSI, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusam, 
Abhas, &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price (paper cover) Re. i; cloth gilt 1-4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * * * * It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a .singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the. fair writer. — The Indian Naiton. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem.—The 
Calcutta Review. 

AMMAU 

By the same Author, 

Pfice 12 annas. 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahitya” 
office. No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis b* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of ** Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY.' 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Honiivopathic Practitioner, 

for many years a.ssistant at the Hon’hle Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircai’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his easel', watch- 
ing hib diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapiir Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

hi Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANlZA'flON 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSE Y. 

Apply to Reis 6^ Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


REOOMUENDS ITSELF.” 

All who sufiif find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ng; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITLS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE,. 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TDOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend, 
ed as 

The Marvelloua Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at r Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


SPEECHES • 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT :BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Hliinga, 

The Hon’ble Ran B.ahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Liiteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutl’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 
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REIS AND RAYYET. 


W'ciP^ 


(Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 yiars 

iPRioDaj Rs. a-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short windj 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
comp.acl escapement. Can he repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re 
liable Machine-mad^ Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies' Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent's Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price 

Do. Hunter do. ... 


13 

13 


Chain. 

White MetaL Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... ^ o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

Wc give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, W.tliham and Water- 
bury including, as wc .ilvvays employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

^ P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot,, 

• 37, Musjidbari-siiect, Calcutta 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, ‘‘LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of x<»mfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with It, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correc t 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the cliiiiinalion ftom it 
of ail that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays parnpldets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamai 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head 
master, Hindu Schoefl), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and foui others. 

BANKERS.— The New Orlenuil Bank Cor 
poralion, Ld. 


Full details in the Piospcrtus, which con- 
tains letters of symp<aihy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotiiidro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Kri.shna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhnb Ghosh, 

„ Guriidas Banerji, 

Hon'ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mooketjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B U, 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rahindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posla, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
R.ay Yolindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Naih Mina, Pleader, High 
Cmirt, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, (m.a,, M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Balm Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publici.st, 

Babu Rarnanath Ghosh, of Pathnriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, ci.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A,, B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Biirdwan, 

„ Banbeliari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Balm Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Ple.Tder, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkli.i Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Balm Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdw.an, 

Dr. Jagat Baiuilui Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganm'ohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan^ 

&c., &c., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and flushing Agents every- 
where for the above'^mi^ny. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (eAeb)» ? 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretfy, small, accurater, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial^jewelledy and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Goouiah of District Miinsiifs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at R.s. 25.” Mr. B. V. Cheity from Anantapur 
siys “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25." Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says:—. 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASfflONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Qangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs). Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames,' 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says;—- “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Tiinepiedie fpr 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years, . V 

WESTERN INDIA TRADlKG C<i., 

BOMBAV,. ’ . 




REIS Say YET 

{PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Sonely, 

RATES OF SUBSORIPIIOK. 

If paid in advance, 

Vearly ... ... ... Rs. X2 

Half-yearly ' ... ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Re. i-8 

Single or sample Copy ... 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column 
charged by the space taken up,, afftie rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2^. an inch eaXfh Ihser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which it Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (|fbst paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literarg 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor ^ of ** Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

OFFicg : /, Ui^hoor DuiPi Lem^ . Wellington 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

DO 1 FORGET THEE? 

BY THOMAS JOHN OUSELEY. 

Go, in the summer wlien the morning breaketh, ♦ 

And all' around is lulled midst placid light ; 

When the sweet tiny field-flower awaketh, 

An4iioftly sighs its perfume exquisite. 

Behold the lark— up to the clear sky winging, 

Trilling aloud his luscious free-born notes ; 

From his bright speckled breast the dew-drops flinging, 
Away, away, till lost to sight, he floats. 

Doth not the fleld^flower love the coming morning, 

^Unclosing every leaf to drink the light? 

' Doth not the lark’s eye swell to meet the dawning, 

His wings spread strong, to reach his airy height ? 

*If flower and bird change not, why question me— 

* Do 1 forget thee ? 

• 

Go, in the noon-tide, when the sun is gleaming. 

To the deep forest— watch the panting deer 

Under the trees umbrageous, watchful dreaming, 

Timidly starting at each sound they hear ; 

List to the throstle a(nd the blackbird singing, 
dVhilst the calm breathing wind just rocks the leaves, 

The emerald wood with melody is ringing, 

As light with shade and music interweaves. 

Do not the shy deer court the boughs o’ershading, 

Their wide hot nostrils snuflf the welcome bowers ? 

The songsters of the grove are serenading, 

Each to Its mate ihe joyful tidings pours : 

If such as these change not, why question me— 

Do I forget thee ? 

Go, in the evening— watch the streamlet flowing, 

O’er pebbly banks, through gieen and velvet meads ; 

The sportive fish, in gold and silver glowing, 

••Plash in their crystal home as day recedes ; 

And mark the sun flower, when the west is streaming 
With rainbow clouds of light, as Sol retires, 

Torneth its face to catch his last smile beaming, 

Then bowing to its grave, the earth, expires. 

Do not the sportive fish, when day’s descending, 

Leap to the streamlet’s bosom in their play ? 

Doth^ot the sun*flower, faithful in its tending, 

Linger to catch the last departing ray? 

Beloved, if these change not, why question me— 

Do 1 forget thee ? 


THE RAILWAY. 

The silent glen, the sunless stream, 

’ To wandering boyhood dear. 
And treasured still in many a dream, 
They are no longer here ; 


A huge red mound of earth is thrown 
Across the glen so wild and lone, 

The stream so cold and clear ; 

And lightning speed, and thundering sound. 

Pass hourly o’er the unsightly mound. 

Nor this alone— for many a mile. 

Along that Iron way, 

No verdant banks or hedgerows smile 
In summer’s glory gay ; 

Thro’ chasms that yawn as though the earth 
Were rent in some strange mountain-birlb, 

« Whose depth excludes the day, 

We’re borne away, at headlong pace, 

To win from time the wearying race ! 

The wayside inn, the homelike air, 

No longer tempts a guest 
. To taste its unpretending fare. 

Or seek its welcome rest. 

The prancing team— the merry horn— 

The cool fresh road at early morn— 

The coachman’s ready jest ; 

All, all to distant dream-land gone, 

While shrieking trains are hurrying on. 

% 

Yet greet we them with thankful hearts. 

And eyes that own no tear, 

Is nothing now, the space which parts 
The distant from the dear ; 

The wing that to her cherished nest 
Bears home the bird’s exulting breast. 

Has found its rival here. 

With speed like hers vve too can haste, 

The bliss of meeting hearts to taste. 

For me, I gaze along the line 

To watch the approaching train, 

And deem it still, ’twixt me and mine, 

A rude, but welcome chain 
To bind us in a world, whose ties 
Each passing hour to sever tries, 

But here may try in vain ; 

To bring us near home many an art " 

Stern fate employs to keep apart. 

C. R, 

/’/7/j.— Impurities of the Blood.— To ensure health it is 
absolutely necessary that the fluids and solids of the human body 
should be kept free from those impurities which are continually 
getting admission into the system by erroneous living, unwholesome 
atmosphere, or disordered stomach. The only safe and certain way to 
expel all impurities is to take Holloway’s Pills, which have the power 
of cleansing the blood from all noxious matters, and at the same time 
removing any irregularities which their presence may have already pro- 
d^c^d in any organ. Holloway’s Pills expel all humours which taint or 
impoverish the blood, winch they purify and invigorate, and give 
gefneral tone. They are applicable to all alike-’young or old, robust 
or delicate. 


Suittribirs in the country are requested to remit b^Msm money orders, if pssible, as the safest andmost convenunt 
m*d«im, fartieu^tyasitoneuresa«k9ewUdgmmtthrou^\thoD«partmtnt. No other receipt will he 

given,my Relief hedt^ tmdtctssary ehtd^y to cadN 
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News and Our Comments! 

Among the deaths reported by the last mail, not the least note- 
worthy is that of a remarkable native of the British Isles. Hi.s life 
is well fitted to point a moral or adorn a tale. Of humble race and 
origin obscure, Tom, as he was called, succeeded, by dint of genius* 
aided by luck, to be one of the lions of the day. He was undoubtedly 
an interesting personality. Invested by Nature with the fieedom of 
the City and the whole Metropolis, Citizen Tom never condescend- 
ed to pay any taxes or rales. He was an inhabitant of the Govern- 
ment Place of London. He was of course a great politician. 
Reading in Downing Street, as tenant in fee of quarters light oppo- 
site to the official residence of the Prime Minister, he was known as 
well as appreciated by administrators, diplomats, generals and admirals, 
poets «and men of science, artists and liieraiy men. With statesmen 
be was specially intimate. Living day and night, for near a decade 
and a half, at the very centre of aff.iirs, in the company of those who 
had had the making of England in their hands, with the leaders of 
both parties, he enjoyed the most magnificent opportunities for under- 
standing public questions. But for a slight congenital physical deficiency, 
Sir Tom could have entered Parliament and undertaken the formation 
of a ministry. He died— as befitted the familiar of rtilcrs and heroes— 
fighting. Attacked by the hereditary enemy, he met the aggression 
with a stout resistance, till he fell overpowered by odds. 

'• Vidcrc Canes ; pritmisque Melampus, 

Pamphagus et Doreens, velox cum frjiire Lycisca, 
Ichnobaicsqiie sagax, ct villis Asbolus atris, 

Nebrophonosque valens, et triix cum Lxlape Theron, 

Labros ct Agriodos, cl acui« vocis Hylacior, 

Qiiosque referte mor.i csl. Ea luiba, cupidine pircclae, 

Q\\h via difticilis, qiiJique cst via nulla, seqiuintur. 

Hen famul«)S fugit.Ipsc suos : clamare libebaf, 

Actaeon /urn ; dominum cognoscile vestrum ; 

Vellet abesse quidem, sed adest. 

Brave Tom’s fame never tiavclled to the East, and our stay-at-home 
readers may wonder at all this fuss about an unknown character. Ac- 
cordingly, by way of authority, we subjoin one of the English notices 
selecting the most matter-of-fact of tliem : — 

“ For the past fourteen years a cat well known in the neighboiiihood 
as'Tom.’liad taken up its abode in the sentry box opposite the 
Premier’s official residence In Downiiig-Strert. He was a general 
favourite, an«l had been frequently noticed and pelted by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gl ulsioiie, the late Mr. VV H. Smith, Lord Salis- 
bury, and the late E irl of Iddesleigh. On January 22, to the general 
grief of the inhabitants in thr vicinity, it was set upon by two bull 
terriers, and after a brave fight was killed.” 

We hope Tom’s bones have received honourable burial from his 
numerous ministerial fnends. The place should be that vety Downing 
Street, under the eaves of the senliy-box. Nor need they be at a loss 
ora suitable inscription. Who more worthy of the bad Latin and 
good sentiment of S/sie viator / Heroem takas / ? 

• 

• • 

The true cure for snake-bile is in demand in the same proportion as 
the bile is dreaded. Various are the lemedies suggested and sometimes 
claimed as inf.illihle. Meanwhile, the rnurtaliiy .coiuinues unabated 
The latest claimant of discovery in the line is Dr. Calmettes, a French 
physician now residing at Saigon, in Cochin China. This gentleman 
bas informed M. Rocliard, who has now reported it to the French 
Academy of Medicine, in Paris, tiiat the subcutaneous injection of 
chloride of gold before apoplectic sympioins supciv;.*nc, is a sure and 
infallible remedy against the venom of the bite of the deadly cobra 
di capello. The Doctor made several cxperimenis, and all the results 
were of the most saiisfactoiy character. 

Such is the report of the Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 

# 

• • 

A SHILLING book without a title, says the Printer^ Register^ is one 
of the l itest productions of the Leadenhnil Pre.ss, Its attraction— 01 
at lea^t, interest — is enhanced by an offer of a piize of ;^ioo to the 
one or more who succeed in guessing the title. 

e 

a ♦ 

They ha.ve in San Francisco prepared a maketready liquid to be used 
as a substitute for tissue paper. The pi eparation dries hard like In- 
dia-rubber in a few Seconds and is intended to bring out periods, even 


parts of letters, small lines, &c., where the pasting of thin or tissue 
paper is especially troublesome. 

/ • • 

In the Christmas number off the Mew England Magatine^ Mr. W. 
B. Harte contributes a paper on Canadian jpurnalisis and journal- 
ism. He. describes the newspapers in the Dominion generally as ”a 
curious mixture of English and American methods,” and, except in 
one or two instances, '’destitute of all pretensions to literary merit.” 

• 

• • 

The following lines occur in the opening address of the Dublin Daily 
Indepetulent^ the new Parnellite organ : — 

” Deprived of a journal now discredited beyond recovery by the 
most uiigr.Ttefiil .ind the meanest act of political and turncoat treachery 
m newspaper annals, and chnfing under the grossest misrepresentations 
from the pen of the organ of senirility and deadly treason to the unity 
of the liish race and the martyred leader, our countiymen have awaited 
with eagerness the hour when a national mouthpiece would be at their 
service, one which they could in literal truthfulness call their own, 
and when they would,. in capital and country, be no longer compelled 
to sit worse than dumb while their principles were travestied, their 
motives malignantly aspersed, and the programme and policy carried 
to the gate of victory by Charles Stewart Parnell, distorted and 
abandoned.” 

That is not writing so much as speaking— pouring a torrent of Irish 
eloquence. It certainly comes of the stumping habit. 

According to custom, the parishioners of the German village of 
Oldenburg deposited all their savings, their valuables and their bank- 
books, with their pastor. Herr Muller, in his vanity and ambition, spe- 
culated with the deposits, and, losing again and again,- was driven to 
forging a cheque in the name of one of his depositors. At last, he 
decamped. He spent some days as a cattle-dealer, at a hotel in a 
neighbouring town. There at the table d’hote one day, the fugitive 
parson bring the talk, the cattle-dealer was naturally the loudest in 
indignation at siicli infamous conduct. He, however, soon quietly 
slipped out of the table and left the hotel. Not many hours afterwards, 
a detective came to the hotel, in search of Padre Miillcr. To the sur- 
prise of the guests, they recognised in the photograph he showed them 
their moral friend, the cattle dealer. As he had not had a long stait, 
Miiiler was soon overtaken, and is now on his tiial. 

• • 

The advance of knowledge in our day has not, as it -was once the 
fashion to think, all made against traditionary Faiths. While recent 
discoveries in Egyptian and Turkish archaeology are supporting the 
historical credit of the Bible narratives, the energy and courage with 
which science is inquiring into obscure phenomena, are not only res- 
cuing the Hindu Risliis from unjust detraction, but also arming the 
advocates of the Hindu Revival. For instance, we read in the English 
papers by the last mail of a modern Kumbhukarna 

” A most peculiar case of prolonged sleep is at present occupying the 
atieniion of medical circles in Germany. A miner named Johann, 
Latus is at prrsent an inmate of the hospital at Myslowiiz, in Silesia! 
where he was admitted four months and a half ago, and .since then al 
cflforts to wake him have been fruitless. I)r. Albers, the doctor attend- 
ing him, is of opinion that the apparent sleep is really a state of 
.catalepsy, though medical science has on record no previous case of 
such a prolonged nature. He has arrived at this conclusion on 
account of ail the limbs being absolutely rigid. The appearance of the 
man, however, betrays no sign of this. The body lies quite still, the 
breathing is regular, and there is a healthy colour in the checks.* In 
,the last few days the body has become much less rigid, and the patient 
has even m.ide some slight movement, without, however, the eyes open- 
ing or the condition of .app.irent sleep being in any way di.sturbed. In 
the four and a half months that the sleep has lasted the hair has in- 
creased in length, but the beard has remained statioirnry. Nourish- 
ment to the extent of two to three litres of milk is administered daily 
by a tube inserted into the throat.” 

Thus, quietly is Valmiki vindicated. 

Mr. Monmohun Ghose, of the Calcutta bar, is recruiting his health 
after his late illness, by shooting excursions into the Dignaghur junglet, 
in his own district of ICislinaghur. The Chief Justice had been there 
and had marked a leopard which was unsuccessfully fired at by him. 
Mr. Ghose has, according to a correspondent in the Sia/es/noPef tiow 
killed that animal, and sent it by a special messenger to Sir Comer 
Petheram. 

* 

« • 

The Bengal Times^ we see, takes the same view with us of the tnste of 
the interviewer of the Madras paper, who, in return for our distinguished 
Austrian visitor General A. Von Kodolitsch's frank opinion in favour 
of the Indian Army, and specially of the Cavaliy, which he said was 
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up ■ fo th« standard of any of thn Coniinontal Powers, say, the 
French and Rnssians, pressed him for a declaration whether the Indian 
Irregulars could hold their own against the famous Austrian Cavalry. 
Our contemporaiy, in its unvarnishedlvay, says— “What cads Madras 
papers must have on their staffs 1 * ' 

w.' 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 


Am attempt on the life of M, Vulcovitch, the Bulgarian Agent, on the 
25th, is reported from ConstKntinople. He was stabbed and seriously 
wounded by a hand still unknown. The Agent bas since died. 


M. Rouvier who undertook to form a new French Ministry, M. de 
Freycinet having declined the task, has failed too owing to the hostility 
of the Radicals. 


Marshal Ahmed Eyoub conveys to Egypt the Sultan's firman, Invest 
ing Prince Abbas as Khedive. 


The Labour question in Europe once more presses for immediate 
solution— this time on the continent. In Vienna, there is distress 
among thousands of the unemployed. The proprietors of a Socialist 
journal have taken them under their protccliou and are doling out 
bread daily to the starving. 

In Berlin, on the 25th, several thousands, under the leadership of a 
noted Socialist, marched to the Imperial Palace demanding bread. 
It was no quiet march. There was a conflict with the Police — a 
conflict with swords on the one hand and sticks on the other. Several 
persons were injured and a number arrested. The rising was simul- 
taneous in several parts of the city. Bands of the unemployed paraded 
the streets and looted the bakers* and butchers* shops. Troops were 
ordered to be ready, but lyit called. Next day, the Police dispersed 
fresh threatening mass meetings held in the centre of the city. 


The Labour demonstration was immediately preceded the day 
before by a stirring speech by the Emperor William at a banquet at 
Bradenburg. His Majesty deplored the attacks made on the Govern- 
ment and on the social reform agitation, and advised all malcontents 
to leave Germany for the good of the Fatherland, if not for their own. 
He looked to God for brighter days for Germany who, he was con- 
fident, would continue the ally of the Imperial House. 


The Indian Councils Bill has passed, in the House of Lords and is in 
its second stage in the House of Commons. Mr. Macneill, Member 
for Donegal South, will move an amendment that no reform is ac- 
ceptable to the people of India without the addition of the elective 
principle. Mere bunkum. 


THe Indian Officers* Bill has passed through the Committee of the 
Lords. At the instance of Lord Northbrook, Lord Cross has agreed 
that the Bill will not apply to the Viceroy. The House divided on the 
amendment to exempt the Commander-in-Chief, which was rejected 
by a majority of seven. It was necessary, said Lord Salisbury, that 
in the event of the Briti.<sh and Indian armies being obliged to co- 
operate, the presence of the Indian Commander-in-Chief was essential 
for a previous personal consultation. All true, but who will prevent 
abuse ? , 


At a meeting of the Anti-Opium members of Parliament, held on the 
23rd, under the presidency of Sir J. Pease, it was resolved not to in- 
troduce any special resolution in the House this session, but to seise 
every occasion to raise the question. 


The opposition against the Edu^cation BUI is now more than confirm- 
•d. The Emperor’, ipeeeh at Bradenburi; ha. united the whole of the 
Opposition against the measure and the Government. 

In the Lower House of the Prussian Landtag, Count von CaprivI, 
on the 29th January, said 


C^vernment fully approved of the Education Bill, am 
regarded the fusion of the Freisinnige and National Liberals as 1 
declaration of war by the latter against the Government. The Chan 
cellor declared, however, that the Ministry was quite ready to dispense 
with the support of the NaUonal Liberals. The National Liberals, h< 
said, wanted now to emphasize their Liberalism, as they did not seek t( 
become National Conservatives. *To allay their anxieties on om 
point, exclaimed Count von Caprivi, ‘ I now declare that Prussia wil 
vote in the Federal Council against the return of the Jesuits. Thi 
question before us is not one Protestantism against Catholicism 
but of Christianiiy against Atheism.' (At these words of the Chan 
cellor 8 such a storm of protest broke forth from the Left that foi 
several minutes he was unable to continue.) ‘There is a spirit abroac 
which makes itself daily more and more felt, and which is peculiarli 
visible in the schools of Berlin-thc spirit of Atheism.' (Protests frotr 
the Left.) With a purely moral education not founded on Christiar 
principles we would have but little success with the children of the 
people. We have before us a struggle with the spirit of unbelief which 
IS not necessarily identical with the social democracy, In face ol 
this grave danger we desire, at least, to erect a barrier. Do not. 1 
pray you, by agitation excite the masses, who are not capable of judg. 
mg on this question. In face of this danger Germans will learn to live 
together m peace. At the conclusion of the speech the House broke 
into an uproar of cheers and counter cheers, which lasted several 
ininiites. The excitement was so intense that the word,s of the next 
speaker in support of the Bill were quite inaudible. Baron Zedliii 
(Free Conservative) then said his party would work together for a 
compromise In the spirit of peace. * 

The sitting of Jan. 30 was less tumultuous than that of the 20tb, 
u sP^ke twice, withdrew a great deal of 

what he had said that caused the excitement the day before, for the 
Left seem to have generally thought that he was calling them Atheists. 
Repeating hia^ssertion that in the last resort the question was not one 
u -If"!!* Catholics, but between Christianity and 
ose these words with reference to the 
National Liberals or the Liberahsts, but only to express his conviction 
that the question was not a superficial one.'* 


The anarchists of Paris are busy preparing for their Mayday demon- 
strations. A large quantity of dynamite has been abstracted from the 
Municipal quarries for use in other European capitals. A porUon has al- 
ready been despatched to Spain to avenge the recent execution of anar- 
chists at Xeres. The police are keeping a dose watch at ihf Spaniih 
JKiAbi£i8;r in Parle. 


Admiral Commerell has succeeded the late Sir Provo Wallis in the 
command of the Fleet. 


In the House of Commons, on the 26th, Mr. Balfour, on notice, moved 
a resolution for the expulsion of Mr. DeCobain the member for Belfait 
East, inasmuch as he had fled from justice, which was adopted. 


Mr. Samuel Smith's motion for the disestablishment of the church in 
Wales, has been lost by a majority of forty-seven. 

The post-prandiiim eloquence of the German Emperor, on thwjth 
at Brandenburg, reported by telegraph, calls for a passing word. Like 
other foibles, sauctimoniousness and pharisaism too descend with 
blood. This young Prince is a chip of the Hohenzollern block and 
a grandson of his grandsirc. He already speaks patronisingly of the 
Deity. We dare say he literally believes in the saying that Providence 
is the friend of ^^fie master of the strongest battalions. Otherwise, he 
could scarcely so glibly class God as an ally of his family. 


Her Majesty has been foriunaie in her very misfortunes. Through 
all her reverses she has been sustained by the spontaneous sympathy 
of the nation of, indeed, all the nations and races under her wide and 
widely dispersed Dominions. She has been deeply impressed on this 
occasion and she has been naturally reminded of previous ones. The 
following, addressed through ’ her Princip.il Secretary of State in the 
Home Department and published by that officer as a Special Supple- 
ment of the London Gazette, is the Queen’s response to the demonstra- 
tions of sympathy by the people 

... *1 Osborne, Jan. 26, 1892. 

once again give expression to my deep sense of the loyalty 
and affectionate sympathy evinced by my subjects in every part of my 
Empire on an occasion more sad and tragical than any but one which 
has befallen me and mine, as well as the Nation. The overwhelming 
misfortune of my dearly loved Grandson having been thus suddenly 
cut off in the flower of his age, full of promise for the future, amiable 
•nd gentle, and endearing himself to ail, renders it hard for his sorely- 
stricken Parents, hit dear young Bride, and his fond Grandmother to 
bow in submission to the inscrutable decrees of Providence. 

•The sympathy of millions, which has been so touchingly and visibly 
expressed, is deeply graii/ying at such a time, and I wish, both in. 
my own name and that of my children, to express, from my heart, my 
yarm grqtitade to 41//, 1 r 1 / 
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** These testimonies of sympathy . with us, and appreciation of my 
dear Grandson, whom I loved as a son, and whose devotion to me was 
as great as that of a Sun, will be a help and consolation to me and 
mine in our affliction. 

** My bereavements during the last thirty years of my reign have 
indeed been heavy. Though the labours, anxieties, and respousibiliiies 
inseparable fiom my position have been gre.ai, yet it is my earnest 
prayer that God may continue to give me health and strength to work 
for the good and happiness of iny dear country and Empire while 
life lasts. 

“Victoria, R. I.” 

That is queenly, and yet true womanly. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

It will be seen how a heart-rending bereavement sends the Queen 
back to our common humanity. Eschewing the stiff forms of ex- 
pression imposed by etiquette, Her Majesty takes refuge in the 
first person singular. Thus, for the first time, she has the full advan- 
tage of her native tongue — that English language of which she is the 
mistress in every sense--and uses all its resources, whether Teutonic, 
Celtic, or classical, with thorough effect. 


Preparatory to the General Election, the Marquis of Ripon, in his 
loyalty to the Gr^nd Old Man and his Seal for the Cause, is stumping 
the country in the Liberal interest. He has lately been to Edinburgh. 
The handful of Indians studying at the Scotch capital, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to ply the noble visitor with an address. 
In replying to it, his Lordship spoke with diplomatic reserve and 
moderation. As reported, 

“ Lord Ripon said that he did not desire to see the establishment of 
bnusehold suffrage throughout India, but what he did wish was that 
there should be infused into the Legislative Councils a reasonable 
ptoportinn of the representative element which would enable educated 
rfatives to make their voice heard in the government of the country.** 

That is a disappointment to our friends of the Congress. Certainly, 
an Under-Secretary from his place in the House could not have been 
more, evasive or vague. Not the most sanguine among us could ever 
suppose even the good Marquis, Catholic Jacobin Lord and plutocrat 
as he is, capable of advocating a revolution in India, beginning all 
at once with household suffrage. But they certainly expected his 
Lordship to express in distinct terms his adhesion to the elective 
principle, and bis readiness to secure them a large proportion of the 
boon. 


Great Britain offered 12,000,000/. for the Portuguese territory south 
cf Mozambique. Senhor Ferreira Almeida proposed in the Chamber 
of Deputies that a of the administrative corporations of the 
kingdom be held on the question of the sale of the Portuguese 
colonics of Guinea, Whydali, Kabenda, Mozambique, Macao and 
Timor, and demanded urgency for his proposal, but this was unani- 
mously rejected. Poor Lusitania is proud even in her rags. 


The appeal of the Engli^ihman John Samuel Cooper, sentenced by 
the Court of St. Etienne, for espionage, to fifteen months* imprison- 
ment and a fine of 3,000 frs., has not only f.iiled but entailed on him a 
higher sentence. The Fourtli Cliamljcr of the Court of Appeal at 
Lyons, has enhanced the order for imprisonment to two years while 
confirming that for fine. Since Sir J. Filz-James Stephen gallicized 
the British Law in India, the British Indian Courts enjoy the same 
cruel privilege.with the French Courts of aggravating original sentences. 

The Austrian Chamber of Peers is engaged on a Bill granting 
indemnity to victims of miscaniage of justice. The House is 
unreservedly of opinion that the State ought to be compelled 
to afford ample compensation for judicial errors. Just as a railway 
company is answerable for an accident on its line, the Chamber be- 
lieves that the State must be held responsible for a miscarriage of 
justice in criminal affairs. The Lower House has already adopted a 
iirniUr measure. 

Such a safe-guard is very much needed in India. The magistrates 
are protected by law but the victims of misapplied law have no remedy. 
Nor is there any disposition in Government to compensate, in however 
•mail a degree, for,fiagrant cases of hardship and persecution. Witness 
the rejection by the Bengal Government of the petition of Briboo 
Anand Chunder Roy, of the Dacca bar, for payment of his expenses 
•n the Dacca bribery case. The matter, however, ought not to rest 
there. It roust be pushed up. Anyhow, there must be a check on 
feckless persecution of the innocent under color of law. 


In noticing mir article of last week “The Municipal Election Law of 
Calcutta. The Right of Voting of individuals and Associations, “ the 
S/aMwartf says 

“ It might be a nice point, whedier provisional registration was re* 
gi^tr.itinn within the meaning of roe law ; and we should be inclined 
to think it was not.** 

There need not be any doubt in the matter. The law itself, while ' 
providing for provisional registration of the name of a person, says, 

“ when his name is so provisionally registered he shall enjoy all the 
privileges and incur all the liabilities attaching to the owner of any 
lious« nr land under this Act so long as no other person claims tQ be 
registered as owner.” 


At Faridpur, they annually hold an Exhibition and Mela. The ob- 
jects are : (i) to improve agriculture and to spread technical education ; 
(2) to improve commerce ; and (3) to cultivate social good feeling by 
arranging for a public g.athering. The collections in 1899 amounted 
to Rs. 2,366, and in 1S90, they were 2,183. The expenditure on 
piizes were Rs. 308 and Rs. 250 respectively for the two years. The 
balance w«as spent on jattrns and nautches. Such is the account of a 
correspondent in the SiaUmarty who protests against the expendi« 
lure on amusements of money collected for improvement of agriculture 
as a breach of faith with the public. By his own shewing, though, 
public entertainment is one of the objects of the Exhibition. The 
pious scribe adjures the Mela Commitroe and local Zemindars to 
in.ake “ good use of the money contributed by the starving popu* 
lation of this district.*’ Would “the starving population ” contribute 
their quota of the fund, if there were no jaitras or nautches— the 
singing and dancing to which this Quaker objects? The poor and the 
tich equally require amiisemeuts. It is only the senseless reformer 
who sees nothing good in jattras and other popular diversions^ 
Those who think that money might be more usefully expended on 
more desirable, useful and lasting objects, do not know their own 
mind, far less the mind of the country on whose behalf they claim to 
speak. 

The case in which Mr, Earnest M. Baber, Deputy Superintendent of 
the Revenue Survey, and his cash-keeper, Bliagavatulu Suryanarayana 
Row, are charged with criminal breach of trust as public servants and 
.abetment, closed at Beilary, on the 23rd instant, when the two accused 
! were committed by the District Magistrate, Mr. R. Sewell, ‘for trial at 
the Madras Sessions. Mr. Baber reserved his defence, while the other 
accused contended that no case was proved against him. 

There was no regular investigation, for the magistrate was unwilling 
to tty his friend the Deputy Superintendent and bad permission of the 
High Court to commit the case to the Sessions. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. H. 0 . C. Cardoza, the Superin- 
tendent of the Revenue Survey, that Mr, Baber is an impecunious 
official drawing a salary of Rs. 750 a month. He confessed to hint 
that “ 1 have done wrong — grievous wrong, and feel that it is 
right that 1 should be punished for the criminal offences I have com- 
mitted. i make this full confession and throw myself on the mercy of 
Government, and trust that it will consider my long service of 24 years,- 
and think of my unhappy wife and two children.” 

The defence of Mr. Baber in the Sessions Court will probably be in- 
jsanity. We read in Mr. Cardozo’s evidence : — 

“Then I reported Mr. Baber to Government as untrustworthy. 
This was on January 13111. I said I thought that Mr. Baber 
was not of sound mind, and I had heard that there was insanity in 
his family, I am still of that, opinion. The frauds were so easy of 
detection, apd so certain to be detected, tliat I cannot conceive a man 
of sound mind resorting to them.” 

Mr. Baber had contemplated self-destruction and had armed bimielf 
for it. Mr. Cardoso deposed : — 

“ On the 30th, I took a statement from the Cash -keeper ; wmie f 
was doing so, Mr. Bai;er came in. He began apologising for certeia 
entries he had written. On his first arrival I had beW stiff in my 
manner, but after his apologies I became more cordial and shook 
hands, and talked to him kindly . and advised him to make a clean 
breast of eveiyihing. He was extremely agitated, cried and said 'you 
have saved me from taking my life.* I tried to calm him in variout 
ways. When he got calm he said he was prepared to write every* 
thing. He begged to go home and tell his wife and then come back. 

I allowed him to go away. A few minutes later, Dr. Spencer came 
to me, asked whether I knew that Mr. Baber had the previous day 
bought a revolver and cartridges. We agreed to go to Mr. fiaber*» 
house and disarm him. We did so. Mr. Baber gave them up to ut 
without objection, as also a rifle and cartridge. J alio took away hi» 
razors as I was afraid he might commit suicide. Later on, in the 
afternoon, when 1 went to the office 1 found Mr. B^ber with a coiv* 
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' letiion written out Tbii 1 will put in when it errivee from Govern- 
ment i heve received n telegrem leying they are beinif returned 
and ordering a proiecution. Meanwhile 1 put in a copy > which I de- 
clare to be correct In it Mr. Baber admits deliberate frauds and 
a series of them, in that he took moneir out of Government cash- 
chest for private purposes on several occasions, . and misappropriated 
the sui^vso taken.’* 

The'oidiier t(^** acknowledged to have abetted Mr. Baber's mis- 
appropriation of Government money and to bava falsified the accounts.” 


A CASE of deep interest to bankers and . depositors has lately been 
concluded at Calcutta, with a conclusion, we are glad to be able to 
add, fully satisfactory to the public in general. The facts are few and 
plain. Radhajeebun Monstaphy sued, in the Original Side of the High 
Court, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, for Rs. 21,165, 
claiming the sum as balance of his deposit account. The Bank admitted 
its liability for Rs. 5,165 only and accounted for the balance Rs. 16,000 
as paid to hii account to his son-in-law on a cheque drawn by himself 
in favor of the son-in-law. To this portion of the defendant’s allega- 
tion, the plaintiff demurred saying that on or about the i8th October, 
1890, be signed a cheque written out by the son-in-law and dated the 
i6tb December for Rs. 6,000, and that he did so under a threat of a 
dagger held over his head, that on the 24th following he stopped the 
payment of the cheque by his Calcutta agent, Uma Narain Sen and 
subsequently on the 6th November by a letter, that on the 7th Novem' 
ber, he was informed by the BInk that he had been debited in hii pass, 
book with a sum of Rs. 16,000 paid on the 24th October on his cheque 
to his son-in-law. The plaintiff contended that payment had been 
made after stoppage and the cheque altered by the son-in-law— 
the date to the 24th October and the amonnt in words and figures to 
Rs. 16,000 with intials not the plaintiffs. The Bank’s pleas were that 
payment was made in due course, that payment was not stopped, and 
that if the cheque were altered, the plaintiff by his negligence and 
delay gave free scope to the son-in-law to deal with the cheque as he 
thought best. Mr. Justice Trevelyan gave judgment to the following 
^effect 

** 1 th^nk there are in reality four questions befere me. 

1. Has the alteration in the date been proved to have been initialled 
by the plaintiff or is such proof unnecessary ? 

2. Is the Bank exempted from liability under the terms of Section 
89 of the Negotiable Instruments Act ? 

[ That section provides that when a cheque has been^ materially 
altered but does not appear to have been so altered, payment thereof 
by a banker liable to pay and paying the same according to the ap- 
parent tenor thereof at the time of payment and otherwise in due 
course, shall discharge such banker from all liability thereon, and such 
payment shall not be questioned by reason of the instrument having 
been altered.] 

3. Has the Bank been guilty of negligence in paying the money? 

4. Has the plaintiff contributed to the loss of the money ? 

It is not possible altogether to separate the consideration of these 
four questions. As to the first point 1 do not consider that it has been 
proved that the plaintiff initialled the alteration [evidence on the point 
examined.] Besides there being no evidence as to the initials being 
his, there is no evidence that they were placed there by his authority 
or with his consent. I must, therefore, find as a fact that the alteration 
in the date has not been initialled by the plaintiff, and was not made 
by his authority or in any way with his consent. I do not agree with 
Mr. Jackson’s reading of Section 89 of the Act. It is clear from the 
cases that by the English law where a bill appears to have been altered 
or there are marks of erasure on it, the party seeking to enforce the 
instrument is bound to give evidence that it is not voided thereby 
1 am of opinion that the law is the same here, and I cannot see why 
the Bank should be entitled to debit the plaintiff’s account with the 
amount paid them. On this ground alone the plaintiff would be 
entitled to a decree, but I think it is necessary to make some further 
observations on the case. There is no doubt that 6.000 was altered to 
16,000, and that the son-in-law's name was added after the cheque had 
been signed by the drawer, and there is not a particle of evidence on 
which 1 can infer that any of the alterations in the cheque were made 
with tke plaintiff’s consent. I do not, however, believe the plaintiffs 
story that the cheque was extorted at the point of the dagger. Other 
persons came in before be signed, so that he could have been in no 
.personal danger, and bis conduct afterwards was not tbal of a person 
who bad begn in bodily fear, for ke n^vpr communicated with |he police 


br took any other steps. I do not believe that the plaintiff’s letters D. 
and £. are consistent with his story of a previous verbal stoppage of 
the cheque. Uma Narain Sen's story sounds improbable and his 
relations with the plaintiff are such that I cannot attach much weight 
to his evidence unless it is corroborated. I may assume that if Mr. 
Lindsay had been previously communicated with in the manner de- 
scribed by Uma Narain Sen he would have made the necessary entries 
in the books of the Bank. On the evidence, so far as 1 can make out* 
the enquiries made before paying the cheque were not as to the altera- 
tions, but only as to the respectability of the presenter. The last 
question is whether the plaintiff has contributed! to the loss of the 
money. I am not prepared to say that be has, but that he wrote to 
the Bank as soon as be discovered the alteration. As far as this cheque 
is concerned, there will be a decree in the plaiutifTs favour for the 
sum of Rs. 21,165 interest and costs.” 


J^E/S & RA YYET. 

Saturday^ February ^7, 

THE INSPECTION FAD, 

We read with much interest' a very good article 
in the Indian Daily News on the tour Resolution of 
Sir Charles Elliott. The veteran editor has made 
some sensible and practical remarks on the subject. 
It is all very well that a ruler should see the coun- 
try over which he rules and acquaint himself with 
the details of the administration. Other Lieutenant- 
Governors also did something in the same direction 
in their own ways and according to their respective 
powers and abilities, and it must be admitted that 
they also knew their business and managed to ob- 
tain some knowledge about their own important 
charge. It is no doubt desirably expedient that 
important local questions and administrative pro- 
blems should be discussed and decided on the spot, 
with the assistance of the bead of the department 
and the parties concerned. At the same time, it is 
quite obvious that a Lieutenant-Governor can ill 
spare much of his most valuable time in inspect- 
ing petty details, such as registers of cases, fines, 
road cess, towjee and certificate, &c., and ask his 
highly paid secretaries to do the same sort of work. 
Can they inspect these offices more effectually and 
minutely, th-an district officers, canoongoes, &c., or the 
special officers of the department ? Are they better 
acquainted with their details, their weak points, jand 
their intricacies than these officers ? Is it possible 
for them to inspect thoroughly and satisfactorily 
such voluminous records— the work of days and 
weeks — in a few hours ? All these questions must be 
answered in the negative, by all experienced and 
sensible persons acquainted with the working of these 
departments, It is easy enough to criticize the work 
of others, to perceive its inadequacy, to discern its 
lacuna. Still easier for a superior to find fault with 
his subordinates if he incline to do so. Materials for 
the elaboration of a minute can be gathered in a few 
hours, nay, minutes, but to make a thorough and 
effective inspection requires much time and patience. 
Are these insj)ections worth the cost at which they 
are bought? If a district officer or his experienced 
deputy is allowed an opportunity to inspect the higher 
offices, he can find more faults in less time in 
those offices than it takes the Governor or his staff 
to overhaul these. What does the outside public 
know of the magnitude of the heavy ordinary and 
miscellaneous and multifarious work which nowadays 
devolves upon the subordinate native agency, and 
the stringent conditions under which thejf are called 
upon to perform their laborious and responsible duties ^ 
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ll^The pressure on every department has increased 
^^enfoid within the last ten yeats and the more 
so within the last one year, sO much so, indeed, 
that it is simply impossible for any human being 
to perform his share honestly. The District officers 
know full well what is the real state of things, and 
at what an illegitimate, not to say sinful,' demand 
on their health and energy the present out-turn of 
work is exacted from the officers of all classes. If 
the rules laid down are strictly obeyed, it is impos- 
sible to get on one day with the current work, not 
to speak of the Begar — the novel and out-of-the-way 
burden which has increased out of all proportions. 

It goes without saying that, in most districts, offi- 
cers stay at court or in the office till 8 or 9 O'clock 
in the evening, sometimes till 10 O’clock at night, 
in order to discharge witnesses and dispose of 
cases or transact other work. Nor must it be sup- 
posed therefrom that they come late. Most of them 
commence work at 7 or 8 in the morning at their 
houses and leave it at court at 9 in the evening. 
That is, if ever they leave it, for they are doomed to 
dream it, as dream they must such absorbing occupa- 
tion in their disturbed sleep. Microscopic prying 
into the performances of such galley-slaves is 
worse than madness — it is mere cruelty. How, 
under continuous labor from morn to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve, in a frame of mind and state 
of health better imagined than described, these 
unfortunate servants of the state are at all able 
to examine witnesses without the aid of a pro- 
secutor and write out their decisions, is a mar- 
vel. But still they do it. and you can imagine at 
whose cost. If the quality of such work is found 
to be bad, none need be surprised. Officers saddled 
with all sorts of revenue, executive and miscel- 
laneous duties, are at the. same time judges, and they 
are again required to obey the stringent orders laid 
down in the recent circulars. Not even Treasury 
officers, Excise officers, are exempted from the 
burden of judicial work, although there are orders 
of the higher authorities to give them reason 
able relief from It. It is under such circumstances 
tha^ these inspections are being made by His 
Honor and his whole staff of Secretaries, besides 
the Commissioners, and yet it is expected that 
the work should be faultless — that no mistakes 
should be detected. The Governor has every 
power to enforce strict inspection by the District 
officers and the Divisional Commissioners and 
other officers, instead of taking so much personal 
trouble. In that way, the work would be much 
better and cheaply clone and orders more strictly 
obeyed. If there is laxity in the supervision, as is 
thought. Sir Charles Elliott can make his orders 
obeyed and see that the district officers, Commis- 
sioners and special officers do their work of super- 
vision and inspection more regularly and strictly. A 
Lieutenant-Governor has certainly power to make his 
orders obeyed by his officers. 

There cannot be any just comparison between 
the quantity and quality of judicial work done by 
Deputy Magistrates and Covenanted Assistant- 
or Joint-Magistrates. It is unjust to judge their 
capacity for such work by the result. The latter are 
never saddled with any kind of responsible and 
difficult revenue, executive, and miscellaneous burthen, 
nor are they, as a rule, placed in charge of the 
Treasury, Road-cess, certificates, land registration and 
other heavy departments, and so they can give their 
undivided attention to their judicial duties. The 


Deputy Magistrate, who is groamto lieavyv> 

pressure Xn revenue and other' Thncddbl^^^ 
direct his attention to a dqzen things and 
ruptedinhis judicial Iwork every 5 or 6 Winutes, 
Besides, he has, in n)ost cased, to go through a larger 
amount of judicial business. If, under such disadvan- 
tages. the work of some is not equal to the work 
required of them, they are not to be blamed for it, 
but the system which handicaps them. In no civi- 
lized country, judges perform such miscellaneous and 
troublesome duties. With all this disadvantage, the 
Deputy-Magistrates are still doing well, and those who 
are required only to administer justice, (though they 
area very few) have held their own up to this time 
with the Barrister, Covenanted and Statutory Civilian 
Magistrates, in the disposal of even the most diffi- 
cult cases. If actually the Lieutenant-Governor 
wants to see the judicial work done promptly and 
thoroughly, he will not do any good by being hard 
on a valuable set of officers. Let him at least ex- 
perimentally appoint one or two Deputy Magis- 
trates (who have experience of, as well as taste 
for, judicial work) in each district, and give them 
only civil work, with that independence which Judges 
enjoy, and then he will see that they acquit them- 
selves most creditably. Unless this is done, any 
number of circular orders will go for nothing, and 
the judicial work will not be done efficiently. 
This trial will cost nothing, only an executive 
order will do, and six months’ trial will demonstrate 
the truth. In the same way, make some spe- 
cial revenue and executive Deputy-Collectors, like 
rent Miinsifs, in each district, and we will never hear 
of embezzlements and defalcations of public money. 
This is the plain truth. They have, made^a good 
beginning in the Central Provinces, The system is 
.sure to succeed. The suggestion made in this article 
is very simple and requires no expenditure pr change 
of system at all. It is only based on the principle \ 
of a proper distribution of work. 


AND 


LITERARY MANIPULATION 
MISAPPROPRIATION. 

It is a pleasure to see one’s self useful. Nothing gives a 
journalist greater satisfaction than to find himself quoted 
or followed by his brethren of the quill. Wc, for one, have, 
under God’s blessing, often that satisfaction. But we con- 
fess we scarcely ever remember such a proof of appreciation 
of our humble labours as we havejust received from a most 
respectable quarter in the South. The is an 

excellent journal, whose vigour and independence have in 
these columns been repeatedly acknowledged. It is conducted 
not only with ability in the leaders and the occasional Notes, 
but also with attention to the smallest details, such as the 
selection of telegrams and extracts, the compression of 
news, the accuracy of the money-market intelligence, &c. 
Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed, to 
be sure. Even implied patronage from such a quarter is 
comfort enough. Opening our Madras contemporary’s 
issue of the 17th in.stant, we were not a little struck by a 
singular phenomenon of appreciation. 

The best part — the profe.ssedly original part — of the 
paper, is virtually drawn fr<?m our journal. Beyond a single 
vague reference to a Calcutta paper,” there is no allusion 
to us. This is no new experience with ns, our awkward 
name being usually shunned by our contemporaries, so we do 
not complain, content to see our labours valued. Although 
the name and Rayyet docs not occur once in our 
Southern brother’s columns, we notice with pleasure that, out 
of the nineteen Editorial Notc-s in the People's Friend of 
the 17th February, a.s many as ten are echoes of, or arc 
founded upon, our issue of the 6th February. This sort of 
ignoring of a distant brother whose services are so largely 
availed of, may be sharp, but is oot always safe. The Nemesia 


standing m t^feveip^^ 

a good d^l of jptdna itt nil owti ano^r^f ^iAiorr 
niatton, bjr comp>es^rtg ft or^; to own 

language. But/tn trying to avow the rock of plagiarism, 
he has stranded himself on the shoal of inaccuracy and 
nonsense. Thus our article headed ** Death of iEsculapius*’ 
has been reduced into a short paragraph announcing the 
death at Delhi of a worthy of Southren creation, called 

Hakeem Mahoiiied Khan,” author of an unknown Ilay-ul- 
Amrag, which ‘*is considered a standard work among 
Hindu Hakeems, and is very widely studied.” Hindu Ha- 
keems are rare birds, whose standard works, if they at all 
depend upon any books, instead of picking up prescriptions 
from kind living physicians, cannot be of much account 
The name given to the book is an obvious misnomer. Finally, 
there was no Hakeem Mahomed Khan at Delhi to speak of. 

We pity the readers in the South who are supplied with 
this sort of information and who are expected to profit by it 
They will doubtless take pains to treasure in their memory 
the glory of the famous Hakeem Mahomed Khan of famous 
Delhi town. We can hardly be expected to pity the Editor 
who, in appropriating our original information — the first 
an^d fullest notice of the great Delhi physician appearing 
in Reis and Rajyet--did not think it proper to thank us. 

A still more shameful blunder occurs in another Editorial 
Note, which seeks to embody the substance of one of Mr. 
Skrine’s letters on Vandalisn in Upper India. ‘‘The Taj 
Mahal, that beautiful work of art in Delhi, has never been 
free from the hand of vandals,” commences our contem- 
porary, and complains 

“ how the fine marble is destroyed by apparently idle and illiterate 
soldiers, who are allowed to do what they like in the buildinjf in fhe 
absence of a proper curator. We think Government should do some- 
thin}; to preserve one of the handsomest institutions in the whole of 
India.” 

The sentiment is unexceptionable, only the “ facts ” are 
astonishing. We suppose in the South the statement about 
the situation of the Taj may pass. Under any circum- 
stances, the complaint in our columns, founded on Mr. 
Skrine^s last letter to the Pioneer^ referred specifically to the 
great Hall of Audience in Delhi and the Vandalism of the 
soldiery there. 

Wc have no harsh feeling in the matter, the more so as 
we are accustomed to this sort of thing. We simply men- 
tion the matter in the way of business. We are bound to 
say that our Madras contemporary is by no means singular. 
This sort of sharp journalism is too much in vogue. We 
see our wit and wisdom (such as they are), our jokes and our 
original news, cribbed on all sides by contemporaries who 
stare at us with a fixed stare, as who should almost cry 
“stop thief!” There are no papers so systematically looted 
from as the Pioneer and the Civil and Military Gazette. A 
great many papers live in this way. From the practice of 
such papers, the word note has come to mean an unacknow- 
ledged “ conveyance” from another source. 

Nor does the evil exist in India only. “ Dogberry,” of the 
City Press^ writes : — 

“ Under the heading of * A Cool Piece of Plagiarism,” a morning 
newspaper recently exposed a case of piracy by another journal. Hut 
this is no solitary instance. In connection with the City Press I have 
ample evidence of the wholesale manner in which my paragraphs are 
pirated without the least acknowledgment. This practice will be 
exposed shortly if it i‘4 persisted in. If thesp attentions took the form 
of imitations 1 should feel flaiiered that my efforts to be readable had 
been so successful, but it is the piracy of my wares en bloc which I 
object to. Paragraphs in this column are purloined by London and 
other correspondents, and in some cases my paragraphs, like the 
children stolen by gipsies, are undressed and so disfigured that I 
scarcely know my child again in the garments in which it is trotted 
round the provinces. One of the most glaring and worst cases of 
indiscriminate ‘appropriation’ was an account of the career of Mr. 
Spurgeon, which appeared in the columns of the City Press. This 
matter was published by the Jersey Observer^ whose editor had tlie 
impudence to set it up as a leading article, and a copy of the newspaper 
in question was f>i wmded to »Vlr. Spurgeon as evidence of the interest 
the paper had in his work.” 


THE DRESS QUESTION. 

Sir Charles Elliott’s prescription of a sort of black uniform 
for “ blackmen,” has caused an amusing sensation among 
the ministerial officers. This recipe bears apparent marks 
of that impatience and haste by which his treatment 
13 usually characterized. It disavows th# iptentioa 


of i^ii^nbing any unlfonili |!^r the Amla class, but all 
^ :aame /it ^bas fixed a^omibrm for all Even then it 
wtOQ some consdation, proper out- 

jfit But it is, iti &ct, not v^tlllo smted generally to their 
position and means. Perhaps His Honpr docs not know 
adiat it would cost a suit of that kind arid how ugly most 
of the lower classes of Amla would look in it. The selfish 
and exacting tailors, and the shrewd and businesslike Mar- 
wari and other cloth merchants, are not unaware of this ordei*, 
and they have not failed to take advantage of It. Prices 
of black stuffs, such as alpaca, parametta and serge, have 
run up and the tailors have also increased their charges, 
to the great misfortune of these ill-paid class of public ser- 
vants. Then they would each require two sets of clothes 
I for the summer and the winter seasons, and the aggregate 
value of both (if a decent suit is required) would not be less 
than Rs. 40, or it may be a little more or less in some cases. 
The prices of these cloths have gone up in the local 
market and some poor officers are in great difficulty. There 
is no doubt that the head ministerial officers can afford 
the expense of this uniform and they should carry out 
the order without any grumbling. This will suit them and 
they would look more respectable and decent in it. But in 
the case of under-clerks, mohurrers and other officers of 
lower grades drawing very small pay, the order ought to be 
changed. Otherwise it would prove a great hardship to them. 
The principle is very good and there was great necessity for 
such an order, as things were going from bad to worse. I 
think in their case it would be quite sufficient for all pur- 
poses, if they are strictly ordered to wear chapkan or achkan 
of some decent cloth with paijamas and pagrecs, care being 
taken that they arc always clean. Ekharas and woollen 
shawls, during summer and winter respectively, would surely 
add to the importance and decency of their suit. This is I 
think all what is wanted. The old Amla used to have 
decent dhotis with long balabar chapkan and old fashioned 
pagrees of their own handiwork, and there is no reason to 
find fault with this outfit. The gazetted officers should 
also be directed to attend public offices and courts generally 
in decent and neat dress and not only on the occasion 
of His Honor’s visits, when they may be seen going 
about begging and borrowing chogas and pagrees 
from friends, as they do not dare approach the 
Lieutenant-Governor in their nondescript English coats. 
It is expected that officers who draw a decent pay should 
at least devote a portion on this most important item of ex- 
penditure. I have seen offenders in this respect whose pay is 
sufficiently large. There are’ many among this class of men 
who have only two suits of clothes with wjiich they com- 
mence service plus a shamla or pagree which lasts till they 
retire on pension. These two suits last as long as seven or 
eight years — a considerable time after they cease to be fit 
for decent use. This is attributed to the extreme regard 
for economy of the men. A Sub-Judge was summoned 
to attend a durbar in some station when the Prince of 
Wales visited it. The notice was very short and he was 
in a funk what to do, as his two or three old suits of clothes 
were all declared by me to have worn out and to be unfit 
for putting on on such an occasion. I managed to get 
him a suit very quickly prepared under special arrange- 
ment, according to my choice. Thus he got over the diffi- 
culty and thanked me very mucli. 

I know it from my own experience that on many occa- 
sions in travelling and at public gatherings and places of 
amusement, that amount of attention and respect is not paid 
to some native officers to which they are entitled by virtue 
of their position. It is a general complaint among most 
of them that Railway employi^s, policemen, and Police 
officers and others are not always courteous to them. The 
complaint is true in a great measure, but the fault does 
not always lie with the men anil officers of the Railway or 
the Police. In some cases, at any rate, the dresses of these 
respectable officers do not command any respect, but 
create contempt in tlie minds of those with whom they 
come in contact on such occasions. After they have been 
once insulted, it is vain to exact their right to respect and 
consideration. If you dress yourself decently and like 
a gentleman, you surely command re.spcct of people of 
every, class. No one can hut respect a well-dressed person 
even if he is of a low position in life. On such occasions as. 
I have described, rvo one enquires about your grade or 
title,, nor are they engrossed on your forehead. 
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Dress has a woncjerful effect upon a looker-on and on the 
public in general, and therefore all civilized nations are very 
particular about their dress. Take for instance an Arab or 
Moghal mendicant or loafer, and you will always find him 
in a respectable-looking attire and therefore always pro- 
tected against the ill-treatment of the durwans of wealthy 
native gentlemen with whom they have to deal. In the case 
of a respectable and educated person, it is essentially neces- 
sary that he should dress well and in such a way as to be- 
fit his position and income. If a man knows to dress, he 
can dress decently and even economically. The combined 
impression of dress and features is most marvellous, and 
many people in high positions cannot forget their first 
impression and adhere to it to the last. 

When our youngmen are so mad after so-called Western 
civilization and boast so much of their English education, 
they ought to show practically that they have at least 
learnt to dress and to eat in a civilized manner, either ac- 
cording to the standard of Eastern or to that of Western 
civilization. 

There are some officers who long very much to dress in 
English costume, but they are at the same time afraid of 
offending some old class English officials, who do not like 
native officers dressed as Europeans. These men in fact ! 
have no fixed dress nor is their dress based on any 
principle. They make a mixture of both native aud Euro- 
pean elements and look most ludicrous in it If they 
had only the moral courage to appear in pure and proper 
European garb, I think they would have conveyed a better 
impression even upon those to please whom is their first 
care. I do not think sensible European officers like that 
sort of mixture which is good for nothing. 

An Observer. 


THE BENGALI PATRIOTS* MEETING FOR BEHAR. 

In the intereits of “the rtyyets of Hajeepore, who had urged the 
Indian Association to use its influence to avert the carrying out of the 
proposed Cadastral Survey in Behar,“ that Association held, on Tues- 
day last, in the Town Hall of this city, a public meeting to protest 
against that Survey. Mr. Lalmohun Chose, barrister-at-law, not 
arriving in time, the chair was taken by another oratorical gun. 
Baboo ICalty Churn Banerjee. The speaking was, for the most part, 
confined to the Secret.'iry, Baboo Surendianath Banerjee. Mr. Chose 
also spoke. The meeting recorded “ its respectful but firm protest 
against the proposed Cadastral Survey in Rehar, as being disastrous 
to the interests of the peasantry in that part of the country, 
inasmuch as the Cadastral Survey would tend to impoverish the 
people by fostering litigation, and,, by the imposition of fresh 
burdens upon them, create discord between Zemindars and rayyets, 
and, in genera), cause great harrasiment to the people, by the 
planting in their midst of a set of petty officials, at whose mercy 
they would be placed, even in regard to the record of their rights.” 

That is a singular statement, seeming something and being some- 
thing else. The Resolution sounds at a distance like an angry blast, 
but on closer auscultation the storm subsides in a gentle hiss. At first 
sight, our friends manage to startle the public with the bugbear of the 
Cadastral Survey. But that is for a moment. Soon the apparition 
fades into thin air. So far as we could judge, they met to protest 
against a serious if not a shocking measure of ruin and discord, which 
could not fail to impoverish the people and cause a lamentable breach 
between landlord and tenant, and, above all, leave the people at the 
mercy of the worst description of petty officials. Did they make 
such a protest? They made-believe, to be sure. They complain of a 
measure which was rather in an evil direction. Their objection to the 
Survey is confessedly founded on a fear that it would tend to im- 
poverish the people by fosteiing litigation, and, in some other myste- 
rious way, tend to create discord between Zemindars and rayyets, and 
generally, by the pinnting in their midst of a set of petty officials, tend 
to cause great harrassment to the people. That is rather a poor com- 
plaint, which scarcely justifies so much ado. Surely it were more to 
the purpose to attribute without reservation or hesitation serious 
consequences to the proposed Survey, instead of merely a tendency 
in the direction of those consequences. The poor peasantry of 
Hajeepore, if they have any existence beyond the imagination, may 
well complain of the advocating Association whittling down their 
grievance. 
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That ludicrous result may. be due to impertpicuity' of language. But 
another difficulty seems to show imperspicacity. We wonder how 
the speakers on the Resolution made out that the Survey, besides 
tending to impoverish the I people by fostering litigation,” would 
also, “ by the imposition oi fresh burdens upon them, create”— 
or even tend to create— “ discord between Zemindars and rayyets.” 
The Cadastral Survey is not exactly a taxation Act. As regards the 
cost, it will be provided and levied by Government and there will 
be little room for misunderstanding. It will certainly not open any 
door to cesses and exactions. 

The Association’s response to the requisition of the Hajeepore 
husbandmen, stamps it as a professional organ for agitatiop. The 
promoters seem to have felt that a meeting held under such circum- 
stances had no proper bottom. Babu Surendranath Banerjee, there 
fore, tried to strengthen their position by letting the public, apolo- 
getically though, into confidence. 

The Baboo’s sympathy for Behar, as he himself suggested, was the 
outcome of the National Congress. “The National Congress,” said 
he, “ would have been started in vain if such sympathy was an im- 
I possibility.” The next bond of union between Bengal and Behar^. 
according to Baboo Banerjee, and “ the strongest point in hit conten* 
tion, was that the Bengal Tenancy Act applies to Behar as well as 
to Bengal, and if it is found that it is good under the conditions of 
that Act to introduce the survey into Behar, it will not be long before 
very plausible argument will be found to justify the extension of 
the Cadastral Survey to Bengal.” This foresight is commendable, 
but the question is— Is the Cadastral Survey ordered for Behar under 
the Bengal Tenancy Act ? He was not disposed to place much reliance 
on the assurance that the Survey would not be extended to Bengal. 
“ It was unnecessary to detail the long record of broken pledges and 
promises unfulfilled which could be urged against the Government 
of this Conntry”— the present Government always excepted. “He 
did not intend any disrespect to the present ruler of Bengal. Personally 
he had the highest respect for Sir Charles Elliott, and was happy to 
bear testimony to the great energy, personal official supervision, and 
obvious sincerity in his desires to promote the welfare of tlte people 
which had hitherto distinguished his administration.” 

Mr. Ghose laid stress on the inopportuneness of the Survey white 
scarcity threatens the Province and on the “ evils of letting loose upon 
the people hordes of those harpies known as ameens^ to, whose blood- 
sucking demands the peasantry would have to submit.” He was un- 
willing that bannias and even members of his own profession would 
profit by the litigation which is sure to follow the Survey operations to 
the injury of both the landlord and the tenant. 

The Chairman was not satisfied that the Government scheme “ con- 
tained all the elements of a great boon.” Like a politician and lawyer 
he justly contended that “ it must be conclusively proved that the 
boon is a necessity, and that those' upon whom it is conferred may 
have no occasion to cry out * save us from such philanthropy.’” 

All that is good. But this sort of meeting by men ready for any 
agitation, is nut likely to carry any weight— unless at a distance. 


STORES. 

No. 1 (Financial), dated 7th January 189a. 

From— The Secretary of State for India, to the Govt, of India. 

I have considered in Council your letter, dated the 28th of July 
1891, transmitting the returns of expenditure in India on stores for 
the year 1888-89. 

2. I observe with pleasure that the proportion of stores manu- 
factured in India continues to increase, but it appears that in some 
cases articles made in Europe have been treated as if they had been 
made in India. Care should be taken that all stores includ^in the 
column ** Stores manufactured in India and substituted for Imported 
Stores ” arc bona fide manufactured in India, as otherwise these an- 
nual returns will not serve any useful purpose. 

3. According to the return furnished by the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, guttapercha cable was purchased in India 
for Rs. 99,998, and it is estimated that it would • have cost Rs.^ 
1,89,709 had it been procured through this office. This discrepancy 
is so great that I request that copies of the specifications to which 
these cables were made may be sent home ai they* may be of 
service to the Store Department. 

4. A report (dated 3rd December 1891) by the Director 
General of Stores on some of the purchases made in India is enclos- 
ed, and the necessary communications on the points raised therein 
should be made by you to the Departments concerned. 


In ipy dcipRCcIi duted the 6th of November 1890, No. 27 
(Finencial— Stores)^ I conveyed my approval of your decision that 
European stores should not be purchased in India merely to avoid 
the lapse of a grant, and 1 trust that this ruling will be strictly and 
generally applied. | 


Report bg||j|^irector General of Stores, dated 3rd December 1891. 

With reference the annexed India Finance and Commerce 
letter, No. a 00 of a8ih July 1891, forwarding returns showing the 
expenditure on stores for the year 1888-89, the tabulated statement 
in paragraph 2 shows a satisfactory reduction in the value of import- 
ed stores purchased in India, the decrease being steady during the 
last three years and very considerable in the year in question. 
Omitting malt liquor, there is, as pointed out in the same paragraph, 
a growing increase in the amount expended on stores manufactured 
in India and substituted for imported stores. 

The total expenditure on stores in 1888-89 considerably less 
than in 1887-88, so that the extended use of native products is 
greater than might at first appear. I'he proportion which the 
expenditure on local products bears to the total expenditure of the 
last three years is as under : — 


1886-87 

1887*88 

1888-89 


Total 
Expenditure. 
, 4,40.62,716 
, 3,80,55,201 
3,08,97,065 


Expenditure 
on local products. 
67.7^J-.7 
82,17,380 
81,37,988 


Percentage. 

About 15 
H 22 
It 26 


The additional Information referred to in paragraph 3 of the 
India letter and now furnished for the first time has added to the 
value of the returns. It is noticed, however, that the information 
is not given in all the returns. 

With reference to paragraphs 4 and 5, it is satisfactory to note 
that the Governments of Bengal and the Punjab have been address- 
ed by the Government of India relative to large local purchases of 
imported stores and cautioned accordingly. 

Turning to the abstract the items which call for remark appear 
to be the following 

Canvas^ Chemicah^ Drags And Medicines^ Cotton^ Lmpy^ and Silk goodsy 
India Rubber goodly Paper and PaMboardy Printing and Litbographie 
materialty Stationery and other stores not specified , — All shew a reduction 
in the value of imported stores supplied by this office (column 2) 
and purchased in India (column 3), and an increase in the utiliza- 
tion of stores produced locally (column 4). 

Cordage and Rope . — The value in columns 2 and 3 is largely in- 
creased whilst that in column 4 is reduced. India is prolific in 
suitable fibres for cordage and rope, and has several steam factories. 
It is thought, therefore, that local manufactures might supplant 
imported cordage and rope to a greater extent than is shown. 

Leather and i/lanufactures of leathery and fVoody Articles ^-Show an 
increase of over 100 per cent, in the value of imported stores pur- 
chased in India. 

Machinery and T Qols and Plant — Show a considerable* diminution in 
the value of imported stores purchased in India, and, apparently 
therefore, a closer adherence to the regulations. 

M ETAL8— 

Brass . — The value of imported brass purchased in India in 
1888-89 was more than four times that of 1887-88. 

Iron . — The value of importations, still liigli, has steadily decrcas- 
>«d during the three years shown in th; abstract. It is noted, how- 
ever, that the value of the local products also shows a decrease on 
the year 1887-88. 

7’he following remarks apply to the individual returns : 

No. 5, Hyderabad.- -This Department purchased locally pipes of 
European manufacture to the value of Rs. 22,887, furnishes no 
explanation. 

No. 8, Bengal . — It is thought that many of the items on pages 12 
to 50 should have been entered in Part 2 instead of Part 3, as some 
of them arc evidently not made in India and the great majority 
are similar to supplies obtained from makers of scientific and educa- 
tional instruments in Europe. If it should happen that these should 
belong to Part 2, it would be of interest to kno^, for comparison, 
how the English rates were obtained. If taken from maker’s 
catalogues, it should be borne in mind that these prices are subject 
10 discount, as is the case when such purchases are made by this 


office. ! 

The same return shows in Part II the purchase of a Carter’s 
Disintegrator, Printing, Sewiftg, and Weighing Machinery, and 
7,000 yards of serge, but affords no explanation. Large purchases 
of iron arc also shown in the same part. 

No. 10, Madras— under Part III the purchase of iron safes 
to the value of Rs. 12,345. It is presumed that these were of bond 
fide local make ; but it may be well to observe; that several of the 
large English makers have active agents in India. 

No. 13, Bombay Mint.— A considerable loss has been incurred by 
the purchase in India of coke at Rs. 41-7 and Rs. 45 per ton as 
Against the estimated cost (Rs. 30-6-1 per ton) if obtained through 
this office. 

No. 15, Matbmaticai Instrument Department.— TWxt 
furnishes no explanation of numerous purchases in India of 


European stores at prices in excess of those paid by this office. It 
seems desirable that explanation of such departures from the regula- 
tions should be furnished in future. 

Nos. 22 /a 35, Military and Marine Departments .— returns of 
Military and Marine Expenditure are dealt with separately. 

No. 37, Indo-European Telegraph Department .— that gutta- 
percha cable of the estimated cost of Rs. 1,89,709, if obtained 
through this office, was made in India for Rs. 99.998. It is con- 
sidered desirable that copies of the specifications to which these 
cables were made should be sent home, as it is thought that they 
may be of service. 

No. y^yUadras Public fVorks Department.— TKxi Departmeut pur- 
chased iron and steel at an estimated loss of Rs. 3,880. As pointed 
out in my report of 8th November 1890, it would be advisable to 
obtain future supplies through the Secretary of State It also 
purchased two portable steam engines at an estimated loss of 
Rs. 1,100, but affords no explanation. 

No. 40, Rajputana Public Works Department— %\iCsyNi the purchase 
of eight conservancy carts of European make. It is thought that 
carts of local make might have been substituted. It is understood 
that they might be procured in Bombay and in* Cawnpore or its 
neighbourhood. 

No. 44, Hyderabad Public Works Department . — The value of Euro- 
pean stores purchased in India exceeds the combined value of the 
stores supplied by this office and those made in India. Large 
purchases of European pipes and metals are shown. 

No. 49, Central Provinces Public Works Department . — The letter 
(No. 103—8278, dated 22nd November 1889) from the Secretary 
to Chief Commissioner attached to this return, states that iron 
pipes to the value of Rs. 4.156, shown in the column of stores 
made in India, were purchased locally, as Messrs. Macfarlane k 
Co.’s agent was at hand to give advice and assistance, and as there 
would have been difficulty in sending home the necessary explana- 
tory drawings. Apart from the question whether this explanation 
can be considered as entirely satisfactory, it would appear that the 
pipes should have been shown in the column referring to .local 
purchase of European stores, the Messrs. Macfarlane k Co. referred 
to being apparently a Glasgow firm. 

No. 51, Military Works Department . — Large local purchases of 
European stores which are explained as being necessary to meet 
urgent requirements and avoid lapse of grants. 

Some of the railway returns show considerable local purchases of 
European stores which, however, are, except in the case of the 
North-Western Railway, explained. The attention of the Manager 
of this railway might be drawn to the omission. 

Looking at the returns generally it is found that the reasons given 
for local purchases of European stores arc urgency and a desire to 
avoid lapse of grants. With regard to the former of these reasons, 
it is thought that demands by telegram, where necessary, might 
considerably obviate the necessity for such purchases. With regard 
to the desire to avoid lapse of grants, it will be seen from the 
enclosures to India Finance and Commerce letter No. 234 of 5tb 
August 1890, annexed, that the Government of India has ruled 
that this is not an adequate reason for infringing the regulations. 


CHARGES AGAINST MR. P. C. WHEELER, C S. 

RESOLUTIOxN NO. 37611—45811 OF 1892. 

Appointment Department. • 

Dated Allahabad, the 9th February 1892. 

Read — 

(1) Letter from the Officiating Registrar, High Court ofjudicature 
for the North-Western Provinccss, No. 29, dated 7th January 1892, 
to the address of the Chief Secretary to Government, North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh with enclosures. 

(2) Letter No 139, dated I2ih January 1892 from the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh to the 
Secretary, Government of India, Home Department. 

(3) Letter No 147, dated 26ih January 1892, from the Secretary 
to Government of India, Home Department to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Observations-r-On 23rd December 1891, the High Court of 
Judicature Allahabad, pronounced judgment in the case of Queen 
Empress versus Dcbi Proshad. The case came before the Court on 
appeal by Dcbi Prosbad, a Sub-inspector of Police, who had been 
convicted on 21st October 1891 by the Scsssions Judge of Jaunpore 
of offences under sections 167 and 218 Indian Penal Code and 
had been sciueivced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment on etch 
conviction. 

2. In disposing of the appeal the Honorable Judges (the Chief 
Justice and Mr, Justice Straight) remarked on the absence from 
the record of any judgment of the Sessions Court observing that 
the Officiating Sessions Judge (Mr. Percy Cotterill Wheeler) had 
stated that he did in fact write a judgment of considerable length, 
that he Aid in fact deliver the judgment in open Court, but that 
he had uken it back to his house and that in some unaccountable 
way it bad, with the exception of the first sheet, been lost. The 
Chief Justice proceeded : “lam bound to say and 1 say it with 
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considerable pain because it involves • severe criticism on the 
procedure and statement of the Sessions Judge that 1 do not believe 
that any judgment was readout or delivered by the Sessions Judge 
on the 2 1 St October, nor do 1 believe that the Sessions Judge even 
wrote the judgment as he stated he did.” 

In these remarks Mr. Justice Straight concurred. 

3. The judgment of the High Court was reported in the news- 
paper press of the following day and in this way on Christmas Day 
came to the notice of Mr. P. C. Wheeler. On the same day Mr. 
Wheeler wrote and telegraphed to Government denying with 
indignation the truth of the imputation made against him announc- 
ing his intention to file an affidavit and appealing to the Lieutenant- 
Governor instantly to appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
truth of the charge. 

4. On receipt of this letter, and before taking it into further 
consideration, the Lieutenant-Governor communicated it to the 
Hon'ble Court, with a request that the Court would inform him 
of the circumstances which led the Hon*ble the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Straight to record the remarks referred to by Mr. 
Wheeler. 

5. The reply of ’the Hon*ble Courtis the letter quoted at the 
head of this resolution. With that letter were forwarded to 
Government among other papers copies of the judgment of the 
High Court of 23rd December and of the report by Mr. Justice 
Straight giving the result of his inspection of the office of the 
Officiating District and Sessions Judge, Jaunporc. It was stated 
that the Hori’ble Judges unanimously agreed in all the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Justice Straight in his report. 

6. On a careful consideration of these papers and after such 
further investigation as seemed necessary the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Chief Commissioner is of opinion that in the terms of Act 
XXXVII of 1850, a formal and public inquiry should be made 
into the truth of the imputations of misbehaviour contained in the 
judgment of of the High Court and in the inspection report of 
Mr. Justice Straight. In no other way can an opportunity be given 
to Mr. Wheeler to disprove, if possible, the charges made against 
him. It is necessary in the present case, as the inquiry will be 
regulated by the above Act, that the prosecution be conducted 
by and on behalf, of Government. 

7. The following appear to be the facts connected with the 
imputations made 

Dcbi Proshad was committed to Mr. Wheeler’s Court on nth 
March 1891. His trial commenced on 5th May and was completed 
on 27th July. On the 2 1st October he was convicted and sentenced. 
On the same day and before the rising of the Court an application 
was made by the prisoner for a copy of the judgment and an order 
was patsed that it should be given. 

On 13th November application was made to the High Court 
on behalf of the prisoner by Durga Chum Banncrji, his Vakil, 
that the prisoner should be admitted to bail pending the decision 
of the appeal. This application was supported by an affidavit of 
Durga Proshad, brother of Dcbi Proshad, to the effect that copy of 
the judgment had not been obtained and that he had been informed 
by Lala Raj Kishore, Pleader, that the Judge had stated in Court 
on loth November that the judgment was not complete. 

On this Mr. Justice Knox passed an order dated 13th November 
that the accused should be admitted to bail and the Judge was 
directed if he had not already done so to grant a copy of the 
j6dgmcnt immediately. Again on 23rd November on the application 
of Dcbi Proshad supported by an affidavit that he had been unable to 
obtain copy of the judgment, the Chief Justice admitted the appeal 
and ordered that the Sessions Judge should report forthwith why 
copy of the judgment had not been delivered and the cause or 
causes of the delay. 

On l6th December Mr. Justice Straight at the request of the 
Judges of the High Court visited Jaunporc and up to that date 
neither had a copy of the judgment been given to the applicant 
nor had any explanation been offered as to the cause of the delay. 

In the course of the interview between Mr. Justice Straight and 
Mr. Wheeler the latter stated that he had written the judgment 
before delivery and that at the time of delivery he had signed and 
dated the judgment in open Court. 

He stated that he had, after doing so, taken the judgment back 
to his house and chat though he had made diligent search he had 
been unable to find it. 

He offered no explanation to Mr. Justice Straight’s inquiry as 
to why having dated signed and delivered his judgment he took it 
baek to his house when the official to whom it would ordinarily be 
handed was present in Court. 

8. A further imputation of misbehaviour is contained in Mr. 
Justice Straight’s report, namely, that “ when an application was 
made to Mr. Wheeler to execute a decree against himself he dealt 
with it in a way that he could not have done had the decree been 
against a stranger. 

The facts connected with this imputation appear to be la 
followi 

On the asth May 1891 the Subordinate Judge of Mirut, on the 
application of the decree-holder, the Bank of Upper India, transfer- 


red to Jaunporc for execution a decree against Mr. P. C. Wheeler 
for Rs. 6,755-12-0. The papers referred to in section 224 Civil 
Procedure Code were made over to the decree-holder’s agent wh® 
himself went \s> Jaunporc and on or about 9ch June, presented an 
application for cxccutioa of the decree to Mr. Wheeler as District 
Judge in open Court. With this application the papers referred to 
in section 224 Civil Procedure Code, were presented and the relief 
asked was attachment of half the salary of the judgment-debtor. 
On receipt of the application for execution Mr. Wheeler inforiped 
his Peshkar that the necessary orders would be subsequently issued 
and took the application together with the papers specified in 
section 224 Civil Procedure Code to his house. Mr, Wheeler then 
placed himself in communication with the decree-holder with the 
object of settling the decree out of Court. He failed to cause the 
papers received under section 224 Civil Procedure Code to be filed 
and to cause a note of the application for the execution of the 
decree to be made in the prescribed register. Moreover he removed 
the application and the papers specified in section 224 Civil Proce- 
dure Code so that they arc not now to be found in the Judge’s Office 
and no order has been passed on the application. 

9. In accordance with section 2, Act XXXVII of 1850 the sub- 

stance of the above imputations has been drawn into the following 
distinct articles of charge : — ^ 

(1) That when on aist October 1891, Mr. Wheeler convicted 
and sentenced Debi Proshad to imprisonment in the case of jjuecn 
Empress v Debi Proshad he had not written a judgment in that case 
as prescribed by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(2) That Mr. Wheeler falsely stated to the Hon’ble Mr, 
Justice Straight on i6th December ^1891 that he had written a judg- 
ment in the case of Queen Empress v Devi Preshad prior to con- 
victing and sentencing the accused. 

(3) That when, on 21st October 1891, Mr Wheeler convicted 
and sentenced Debi Proshad to imprisonment in the case of Queen 
Empress v Dcbi Proshad, he did not deliver sign and date any judg- 
ment as prescribed by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(4) That Mr. Wheeler falsely stated to the Hon’ble Mr Justice 
Straight on i6ch December 1891 that he did deliver sign and date 
a judgment in the case of Queen Empress v Dcbi Proshad when he 
convicted and sentenced the accused on 21st October 1891* 

(5) That on or about 9th June 1891, Mr Wheeler did not follow 
the procedure prescribed [ by section' 38 of the Civil Courts 
Act of 1877, or] by Section 245 Code of Civil Procedure in 
the matter of an application presented to him ?n his capacity of 
District Judge by the agent of the decreeholder for the execution 
of a decree held by the Bank of Upper India against P. C. 
Wheeler ; that he passed no order regarding this application up to 
the time that he made over the office of District Judge of Jaunporc 
to his successor ; that he did not cause the papers deferred to in 
Section 224 Code of Civil Procedure which were presented to him 
with the above application to be filed as required by Section 225 
Code of Civil Procedure ; and further, that he improperly removed 
from the Court the above documents, 0/2;., the application for 
excution ot decree and the pipers referred to in Section 224 Code 
of Civil Procedure. 

10. The Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner is pleas- 
ed to order under Section 2, Act XXXVII of 1850 that a formal 
and public inquiry be made into the truth of the above charges.' 

1 1. The Lieutenant Governor and Chief Commissioner is further 
pleased under Section 3, Act XXXVII of 1850, to commit the in- 
quiry to a Commission composed of the following members : — 

Mr. W. Kaye, Member of the Board of Revenue. Mr. M. S.. 
Howell, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oiidh. 

12. Mr Kaye is the senior Civilian in these Provinces employed 
under this Government otherwise than in the Judicial line. In liea 
of Mr. Howell, the Lieutenant-Governor bad intended to nominate 
Mr. W. R*. Burkitt, Judicial Coramissoncr of Oudh, the senior Judi- 
cial authority in that Province, but has not done so because the 
proceedings out of which the present charges against Mr. Wheeler 
have arisen had come before Mr. purkitt judicially when Judge of 
jaunpore. 

13. The Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner is fur- 
ther pleased, under Section 4* Act XXXVII of 1850, tojiJIhinate 
Mr. A. H. S. Reid, Barrister-at-law, as the person to conduct the 
prosecution before the Commission on behalf of Government. Mr, 
Reid will be assisted and advised by the Legal Remembrancer to 

^ Order!---Ordcrcd that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded for 
information and guidance to Mr. W. Kaye and Mr. M. S. Howell, 
Members of the Commission, and to Mr. A. H. S. Reid and also . 
to the Legal Remembrancer. 

Ordered, further, that a copy be forwarded to Mr. P. C. 
Wheeler for information. 

Ordered, also, that a copy be forwarded to the Secretary to the 
Government of India fn the Home Department, and that thia Re- 
solution be published in the Government Gazttu* 

^ By order, dec., 

J. D. Latouchb, 

0 ^, 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 



A RE universally ad 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
ns Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fultiess and Sweliing 
afier Meals, Discziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushing's of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Sliortness of Breath, 
Costivene»», Scurvey nnd BloK hes on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Ktightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
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first dose nvtil 
j^ive relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested t<i 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
arknowledjjod to he 

wori'ha(;uinea 
A BOX 

For - females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s h o u I d be without 
them. Tliere is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or ii regularity of 
the system. If taken 
‘accoiding to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of ail ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tiled them, and 
found t li e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use, 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiicd Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, lliey 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in tlie 
ii n m a n Machine. 
They strengthen ilic 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lust complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all clabsrs of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the | 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECIIAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Litr/rest Sale of anv 
Patent Medicine in 
the World, 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, ORIMES & 00. 

WhoUsaU Depdt, Clive Street, 

CALCUTTA : 

MOTICE.— Messrs, Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on^ receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates sjze 8 annas per box. is ij4d, size 

12 annas per box. 2s gd, size 2 Eupeea per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will bt added to the aanount. 

Chemists ahd Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale latei on appUegtion. 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Conversazione 
of the above society will be held at the Town 
Hall, on Friday the 4th March 1892, at 9 P.M. 

ABDOOL LUTEEF, 
Secretary, 


Just Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with addition) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOIIINY DASSI, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusam, 
Abhas, ^c,) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price (paper cover) Re,i; cloth gilt 1-4., 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * * ^ * It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is heie presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic coul in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the woik and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair witter. — The Indian Nation, 
Bengal should be proud of this poem.— The 
Calcutta Review, 

By the same Author, 

Pfice 12 annas. 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodic.als. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya’* 
otfice, No. 25, Bnndaban Maliik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. 1, Uckoor Dull’s 
Lane, CALCUITA. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

at THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Sr* Ray yet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyei ” 
fur 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar's Charitable HomceopH* 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent mail of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sitcar’s house) Saiikari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


In Pamphlet, Price d annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

JSy Capt. ANDREW HBARSEY 
Apply Raj/4i 0%*, Meutu. 


“IT BEOOMUENDS ITSELT.” 

AH who fujfor hnd sun rtlitf from 


The Greatest Pain Oure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ng; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and limbs 

Is almost loo remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are yon subject to HEADACHES and the 
loriiires of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend, 
ed as 

The Manrellous Sore Throat Onre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrcct& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 




SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A, Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Ran Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c I.E., 

The Hon'bic P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdooi Luteef 
Buhadar, C.I.E., l6, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Raypet, 

I, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must he ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
. . ttampi for postage, &c. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 ytars 

I’HICE I^S. e-8. 



A stronji accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind 
Regulated to a minute a monih. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can he repaired by any 
watclvmaker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made W.atch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ••• >3 ® 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... i 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... .-. 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 ^ 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, WaUliriin and W;itcr- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff fil 
the most skilful workmen for oui jobbing dept., 
our ch.arges aie based upon ibc veiy lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Watetbury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari'Sticctf Calcutta 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, « LIMITED.” 
no, Collegjc Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1S82.) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment^ 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in' 
the best modern btyle of comfoit, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragemenl of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; 0 ) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable culling by the elimination fioin it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) lh« printing, publication 
and issue of pl.ivs, p.impiilets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the inietests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all b.xiks and stationeiy, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each., * 

DlRECTORS.““Dr. Sambhn Chimdcr 
Mookeijee (Chairman), Principal Krishiiakamal 
Bhaiiacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (l.ite Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit T.yakamar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oiiental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 
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Full details in the Piospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and siippoit from 
the most eminent personages in the land. Ihe 
following, among others, aie our piinci^il 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindio Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Duigacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra,^ 

Justice Cliaiidra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gnindas Banetji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Kashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
veinmciU Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,S!.A.,B.L., 

,, Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assnraiires, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Bchari Mallik, of Posta, 

B.ilui Chaiidi Lai Singha, late President, 

National Cbamber <»f Commerce, Banker, 

Ray Yolindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar. 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Conn, Chairman, Siirampur Municipaliiy, 
BabuChandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Paihuriaghata, 
Zetnindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray B.'inkim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Bal)U Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
I’liblicist, 

Babu Rainanath Ghosh, of Palhuri.ighaia, 

R.iy Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Siirarnpur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nnndey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

B.ibii Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Plrader, Burdwan 

R.'iy Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, . . , 

Bahu Umacharan Baneiji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, , 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, . 

Babu Satkari Bancrji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, r. u t j 

Bahu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

B.ihu Jaganniohau' Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Bahu Tarapiasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, . j 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents eve^- 
where for ihp above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 25 ®» (•f'ch). 


Rs. 6 WATCH,. 

^ Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial Jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates"" 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Ananlapur , 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs). Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. x-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, sAys :—** A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. JO and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver for 

Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. . : .. V 

WESTERN INDIA TRADWCt CO^ 
BOMBAY. - r. ' 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENQLISH) NEWSPAPER 

ANI> 

Review of Politics, Literature, and Sta'tfy. 

KATES OF SUBSOBIPTIOK. 

If paid in auvance, 


Yearly 

Rs. 

12 

Half-yearly 

»» 

7 

Quarterly ... 

0 

4 

Monthly ... 

Re. 

1-8 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 

0-8 

If not paid in advance, 



Yearly 

Rs. 

18 

Half-yearly... 

n 

10-8 

Quarterly ... 

)> 

6-0 

Monthly ... 

0 

2-4 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 

0-12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVEBTISEMCNT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas* a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, tto* 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,** and Literary 
Communications^ and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to ' ** The Editor ** of “ R^i^ 
8 c Rayyet.** ^ 

Office i Vekoor Z.<ww, 


^ J2co 5 I required Rs. 25 0 , (eaenj. < • y T 

Printed and published for thn Proprietor every Saturday by MUTTV MW* ai TitfC SSM PMSS^^^* ^ 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 


News and Our Comments. 


SONNET 


ON CHARLES LAMB LEADING HIS SISTER TO THE ASYLUM. 
By I he R^v. C. V. Leg rice. 


An angel’s wing is wavering o’er their head, 

While they, the brother and (he sister, walk, 

Nor dare, as heedless of its f.miiirig, talk 
Of woes which are not buried with the dead. 

Hand clasped in hand they move ; adown their cheek, 
From the full heart-spring, tears o’ei flowing gush ; 
Close and more close they clasp, as if to speak 
Would wake the sorrows which they seek to hush. 



pawn to the mansion slow their footsteps bend, 

I W'here blank despair is soothed by mercy’s spell, 
Causing in momentary prayer to send 


^ Siiriln ti^e hoplf ydt ’ 

Calm and sweet hours of peace— foretastes of heaven. 


A SUN-SET SONG. 

When hope and joy have made me blest, 

When she I love, in some Iniie dell, 

Hiding her head upon my breast. 

Half whi^peiing, own^ she loves me well, 
Then, as I go. I’ll gaze upon the west, 

And watch the glowing sun go down to rest ; 

A lpver lingering on the wesiern groves, 

F^U.loth to leave the earthly nymph he loves. 

'.'v' 

When prison walls enclose me quite, 

And long duress my fate appears ; 

"♦When changeless day succeeds long night, 

A dreary lengthening chain of years ; 

Then, warder, let me gaze upon the west, 

And watch the troubled sun go d(»wn to rest ; 

A sad-eyed king, with frowning guards borne on, 
Defeated, wounded, and his kingdom gone. 

When life’s dark sands have run so low, 

That men may count what few lemain ; 

When my tapt soul is f:tin to go, 

And when to breathe is toil and pain : ' 

Turn me once more, Q turn me to the west, 

And let me see the sun go down to rest ; 

A weary wanderer, homeward bound at last, 
Butsuhly, sadlyf smiling on the past. 


The new Klicdivc Abbas inaugurated his accession by remission of 
the unexpiied terms of the punishment of five exiles banished for 
their share in Arabi’s rebellion. But the leader of that tebellion — 
Arabi himself— must pine in exile. His enlargement is perhaps above 
His Highness. We hope the conscience of England will awake to the • 
grievous wrong before it is too late. 

• 

• • 

The largest iron-clad in the world— the has just been com- 

pleted in the Russian naval dockyards. She will shortly be launched, 
and two more ironclads— one of 8,800 tons and the other of 10,960 
Ions will be put on the stocks. Tlie dockyard of the Black Sea is ' 
eng.iged on three powerful ironclads— the Twelve AposlUs^ 12,480 
tons ; the St, Geor^e^^ 10,280. tons ; and the Three Saints^ tonnage 
uiispecifisd. They are evidently intended to preach ptace— by demon- 
strating a preparedness against war. 


£. Rc)bins0Ni Brltuh 1ion*» 
known as “Richelieu Robinson,” one of the mqit'vtolerit'giftl-Bdli9<i 
piditicians in the United States, has gone to the.qii^jor^y. . He wai 
born in county' Tyrone in 1814, and emigrated whim twentyrwo. 
Although not temaikable for ino<lesty or moderation, he was a man of 
cultuie and eloquence. In the Congiess, he directed his powers aggifiit 
the inuiher-cuuniry. 


The Millennium cannot be far off We are already a happy family of 
nimual admirers in happy times. There is an obituary notice of a 
pie.ider of a court of teq nests somewhere, whose many merits the 
ediioi, emul.iuog the modesty of the deceased, forbears to blazon forth. 

Our old friend Mi. K ingali Charan Haidar has earned by pro- 
po'.iiig and cai tying a resolution granting tlie Secretary and Assessor of 
the Coipoi.itioii over the water a iionse-allowaiice of Rs. 50 a month 
and, above all, by another motion raising the municipal grant to the 
loc.il general hospital from Rs. 2,400 to Rs. 3,600 a year. 

The following h.is an interest in this country at the present moment 
with the si.iriing of the Indian Property Association : — 

“ The Earl of Cnui town, chairman tif the Property Defence Asfsa- 
ci. moil, wines liiat liie sinn exo(*nded by the assfin moii during the 
last srveo yfhis was 140,800/., and the leceipts 143070/. The latter 
included 58 950/. from tlie London Mansion House Fn-rd and l6,000/. 
from the lush Defence Union of Londfin. Loid Couiiown adds that 
It is said by tlie League that they would m ike- the Goveriiinent of 
Ireland impossible unless their dcinamls are granted, and beyoitd 
question the law, so f.ir as it relates to laud, was to a great extent 
paralysed. The Propeily Def«*nce Association was formed to perform 
that which the .State found itself unable to perfoim, and it rendered 
services to individuals by whicli property was made more secure, 
and the State was relieved of a duty which during a lime of extreme 
dilBctiUy it was nnabk* to discharge. Y»*t this had not saved iliern 
from a charge of Sipntby, itioifTerenre, and want of courage’ ; but 
they should be as indiffeient In the unjust sneers of professed friends 
as to the insults of enemies. There was still work to be done, and^ 
with God’s help, it would be done.” 


4k the ^eVHtty. are reauested to remit fy postal mon^ oi^ders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
of tt eiuMfits kehnowk^gment ihroifgh the Department, No other receipt ‘will be 


no 
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Wb give below the prospectus of the Indian Property Association : — 

** 1. It is proposed to constitute on a permanent basis an Association 
in India, analogous to the Property Defence League, established in 
England. 

2. There has been a growing tendency in recent legislation both 
in England and in India, to disregard the state obligation of vested 
interests and to siibMitnte for the long established sanctions of the 
rights of property, fanciful theories, which, though founded on bene- 
volent intentions are directly subversive of the recognized principles 
of political eronoiny. 

3. In India, the mischief occasioned by legislation of this disturbing 
character, is accentuated by the fact that the Government of the 
country is for the people^ but not by the people^ so that where an enact- 
ment presses harshly and works injustice, the knowledge that it is 
imposed upon them without their consent, is apt to cieatc a very much 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest than in a like case in 
England, where legislation is only possible with the consent of the 
goveined. 

4. One of the primary objects of this Association therefore will be 
to render every possible legal assistance to the Government by 
endeavouiing to keep it thoroughly well informed as to the possible 
consequences of intended legislation and to focus and C(tllect public 
opinion upon all important measures calculated in any way to affect 
the tights of propeity, or to prove in any way oppressive or harassing 
to the community at large or to any section of it. 

5. The Association will also, so far as it lies in its power, apply its 
best energies in co-nperating with other existing associations fur the 
removal of oppressive and unsuitable taxation like the Income tax 
and whilst justly recognising the aosoUite necessity for taxation on 
siuh a scale as will enable the Government of India to carry on the 
administration securely and permanently, the Association will strive 
to induce the Government to adopt a system of taxation more in 
harmony with the necessities and sympathies of the community. 

6. The Association will in a special manner watch jealously and 
vigilantly all legislation likely to impose fuither burthens upon the 
landed interests, and when necessary will adopt such constitutional 
measures both in India and in England, as will render an active 
opposition successful. 

7. For this put pose it is proposed to establish a Permanent Agency 
in England and a Petmanent staff in India. 

8. The Association will be open to all members of the community 
irrespective of nationality and will be governed by an Executive 
Council in Calcutta. 

9. It is proposed to follow the precedent of the Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and to register the Association and also to collect 
donations and subscriptions and so form like the Anglo- Indian Associa- 
tion a trust fund which will produce a permanent income to meet for 
all times the requirements of the Association. 

10. Persons desiring to join the Association are requested tc send 
in their names with the amount of their proposed donation and 
monthly subscriptions to his Highness the Maharajah Bahadur of 
Durbhunga.” 

The Executive Committee, we find, consist of Sir Rnmesh Chniider 
Mitter, the Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, Messrs. A. B. Miller, C. B. 
Gregson, D. Cruickshank, Rai Bahadar Stiib Chuiuicr Banerjee and 
Baboo Saligram Singh. 

The society ws started at No. 4, Clive Row, on 8th February, under 
the presidentship of the M.ihaiaja of Diubhunga. The present asso- 
ciation is distinguished from the existing ones, both in Bengal and 
Behar, by the fusion in it of the Indian and Anglo-Indian elements. 

• • 

TheIie is mourning among the Hyderabad nobles, on account of the 
death the mother of Sir Asimin Jah — the Piiiiie Minister. The 
lady bad attained the enviable age of 94 years. 

♦ ♦ 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick assumes the Lieutenant-Government of the 
Punjab this day with the following private staff : Mr. W, S, Davis, 
of the Frontier Police, Private Secretary ; Lieutenant M. A. C. Crowe, 
R.A., of No. 4, Mountain Battery, P. F. F., Aid-de-Camp. 

• • 

For sharply criticizing, in the Kreuz Zeituny;^ the new commercial 
treaties, Count Limburg-Stirum was tried at Berlin before the Dicipli- 
naiy Administrative Court for Insubordinate Officials, in camera^ 
found guilty and sentenced to be dismissed tlie public service, and 
to the loss of his pension and of the right to the diplomatic title of 
Minister. There is an appeal to the Ministry of Slate. The Count 
conducted his own defence. 

The Coiofine Gazette is now being prosecuted for its caustic remarks 
on the Bradenburg'banquet speech of the Emperor. 

♦ * 

The Government in England is prosecuting Mr. Horatio Bottomley and 
Sir Henry Aaron Issacs, formerly Lord Mayor of London, on the charge 
of defrauding the Hansard Union of thirty thousand pounds. 

The proiecution appears to be the outcome of the action heard be- 
fore Mr. Juit ice Denman and a special Hansard v, Lethbridge 
and others, 

Mr. Henry Hansard sued certain directors of the Hansard Publish- 


ing Union to recover 18.000, a balance said to be due in respect of 
the sale of the plaintiff’s business and business premises in Parker 
Street, Holborn, to the company. The gentlemen sued were Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, Mr. C. K. Paul, Mr. A P. Sinnett, Mr. H. J. Manning, 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley, and ^Sir R. H. Collins, who was sued as 
executor of the laic Mr. Coleridge J. Keniiard. The principal point 
raised for the defence was that the agreement for taking over the 
property had not been completed, inasmuch as it was not signed by 
Sir H. Isaac8„the then Lord Mayor, and therefore it had not become 
binding upon the defendants. Mr. Justice Denman said that the case 
was one of a somewhat unusual character. According to the general 
law, there w.is no doubt that when a document was prepared the 
nature of which was that certain persons should act as guarantors, 
certain money should be forthcoming, and that they should sign as 
such ; then it was part of the bargain that if the name of some one 
guarantor was left out, either by accident or design, that document 
became woithlcss as against the rest of them. It would be unjust 
that those who had signed the document should become personally 
liable upon it, when those who had not signed escaped all liability. 
It would be unjust that parties should be bound by a bargain such as 
they never intended to enter into. It would be possible that by 
consent of the others certain of the signatures might be dispensed 
with, but such a state of things as that must be made out by evidence. 
The juiy also would be careful how they consented to modify a written 
document upon parol evidence, and establish a state of facts like that. 
The pl.'iintiif would be bound to establish that the name of Sir Henry 
Isaacs was omitted with the consent of the defendants. To make 
this out he must show that Mr. Bottomley did on October 22nd enter 
into such an agreement, and, further, that when he did it he hud 
authority to bind the defendants by it. The jury, after considering 
the matter for a few minutes, gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 
Zi 8,754 7s., being the amount of principal and interest. Mr, Justice 
Denman said th.*)! he would stay execution for a week against all the 
defendants but Mr. Bottomley upon security being given to the satis- 
faction of the master, with a view to an appeal. It was added that 
execution would be stayed against each individual defendant, except 
Mr. Bottomley, who should give security to the amount of £2^000, 
Some questions of law were raised later, when discussion took place 
as to how the judgment should be entered in reference to Sir R. H. 
Collins. Ml. Justice Denman, in the end, said that he should enter 
the judgment for the plaintiff as against Sir R. H. Collins, as executor 
to Mr. Colei idge Kennard, for ;£i7»6o7, the amount of properly ad- 
mitted to be in his hands as executor, and if any question should arise 
as to what that amount really was, that could be disposed of by Mr. 
Justice Kekewich, who had the administration suit belore him. As to 
costs, there would be judgment against Sir R. H. Collins personally. 
As to this particular defendant, his lordship added that execution 
would be stayed until the whole matter was before Mr. Juetice 
Kekewich in the administration suit. Judgment accordingly. The 
appeal was heard a few days subsequently, before the Master* of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Kay and Lopes, when Mr. Reid, Q. C., on 
behalf of the defendants, submitted that, inasmuch as a nice question 
of liability was raised, the defendabis were entitled to a si%y of execu- 
tion until the hearing of the application for a new trial .without any 
levies bring imposed upon them. Mr. Chaiinell, Q.C., on the other 
side, maintained that the defendants ought to be pot under some 
terms, utherwibr the unfortunate plaintiff might lose the whole of his 
money. The defendants should have taken care to ascertain whether 
the guarantee had been signed by Sir H. Isaacs before they took 
over the plaintiff’s business. Lord Justice Kay ; The plaintiff is put 
in the awkward position that he cannot recover against the company 
who got his business, and if he cannot recover on this guarantee he 
will lose all the purchase money. The Master of the Rolls, in giving 
judgment, said that although the Court only interfered with the discre- 
tion of a learned judge in strong cases, the defendants were entitled 
to a stay of execution without any terms being imposed upon them, 
as they appeared to have made out a strong prima facie case against 
their liability. Execution therefoie would be stayed without teiiiis.” 

The Lethbridge of the cause-title is, we believe, Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge, who with his savings and perquisites of an Indian educational 
magnate purchased a share in Hansnid’s business. 

• 

• • 

The Reserved Forests in the Puri and Angul Forest Divisions are 
closed against hunting and shooting fiom the 7th March to the I5ih 
June, except with the written permission of the Conservator of Forests 
or the Local Government. 

• • ^ 

The Governor-General in Council has ordered that every applicant 
for leave to file a specification of an invention shall cause to be deli- 
vered, or sent, with the specification, not fewer than five copies thereof, 
the fifth copy being intended for the Director of Land Recot'ds end 
Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

« 

♦ ♦ 

Sections i, 6, 7 and 8 of the Excise (Malt Liquors) Act XIII of 1890^ 
apply to the Sonthal Parganas from the ist March, 1892. The order 
is dated the 27th February and appears in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
2nd March. The order is therefore not tetrospeciive only but sudden^ 
without any preliminary warning. 

•f 

ere 

TH£ Toll Collectors of the Nadia Riven have been empowered to act 
also as Joint Supervisors within their respective jurisdictions. Tbr^ 
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LieulenHi^overnor also finds it expedient to appoint Mr. R. Bushby 
and Mr. G, Robertson, Engineer and Shipwright-Surveyors at the Port 
of Calcutta, to be Surveyors of Inl.ind Steam-Vessels at Goalundo, 
Kushten, Naraingaiij, and Khulna. 

# 

# • 

By the London and Norih-Wcstern R.iilway and hard by the Chalk 
Farm tunnel, stood two Normandy poplars, in a garden belonging to 
a gentleman named Gill. The trees shielded him from the smoke 
and deadened the noise of passing trains. The railway company 
wanted to remove these poplars, for they interfered with their traffic. 
The gentleman was willing to accommodate the company by lopping 
otf branches that were in their way, while preserving the trees as a 
screen against the smoke. This would not satisfy the Company, who 
cut down the trees and deposited in court, Snhseqiiently they 
raised the compensation to £ioo. On application of the owner, the 
Queen’s Bench Division assessed the damages at ;^3oo. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The demonstrations of unemployed Berlin continued on the 26ih and 
27th February. The Emperor, in demnnstralion of his confidence in 
his people’s loyalty, rode through the streets, unattended, to calm the 
spii it of unrest abroad, and was cheered by the crowds. We wonder 
whether any claqueurs were about. On the 28th, the city was quiet. 


The Imperialism of Germany is for the moment directed against the 
Pitss. There is much discontent in Berlin on account of the prosecu- 
tion of the Cologne Gazelle, for a caustic critique on a speech of the 
Emperor. The dissatisfaction has been heightened by the seizuie by 
the Police a number of papers in the office. 


M. Bourgeois, a Radical, too failing. Senator Boiibet, a Republican, 
hah foimed the new French Cabinet, with M. dc Freycinet, M. Ribot, 
M. Kouvier, and*otliers. • 

There is a crisis in Greece. M. Delyannis being unable to cope with 
the existing financial difficulties, the King has dihmissed his Ministiy, 
and for the obstinate suppoit of a large majority and their thieat to 
eiaiii their posts, the Chamber has been pioiogued prior to dissolution. 


The re.soluiion of the National Miners’ Federation for temporary stop- 
prige of woik in the collieries to exhaust the piesent stock, has produced 
tiioie than its desired effect. Already, coal is selling high in the London 
inaikei and a lunnber of steamers are delayed in the docks. The 
Loudon Daily News suspects in the movement an attempt at a combi- 
ii.aioii between masters and men for the formation of a colossal coal liiig. 
The Durham Miners, Mconnecied with the National Miners’ Feder.i- 
tton, have deterinined^o go on strike on the 12th against any reduc- 
tion of wages. 

The Bimetallic League, at a meeting held at Manchester on the 2nd 
instant, were of opinion that the interests of the Empire demand the 
establishment of a stable par exchange between gold and silver, and 
that it was the duty of Government and Parliament to secure this 
immediately ihiough an agreement with the leading commercial 
nations. 


The House of Commons rejected by a majority of fifty-five, on its 
second reading, a Bill introduced by Mr. Kelly to reinstate lris{i 
evicted tenants. 


forces in Burma under a Commander-in-Chief. But Lord Cross, as 
stated in the House of Commons, is not prepared as yet to propose a 
change and does not consider piece-meal legislation desirable. 


Notwithstanding the birth of the Indian Property Association, the 
Cadastral Survey of Behar is to be proceeded with. On the 3rd 
March, in the House of Commons, the Under-Secretary of State for 
India informed the House that the Secretary of State for India con- 
siders it necessary in the interests of the rayyets. 

Mr. Venning, Commissioner of the Nagpur Division, proceeded to 
Chanda, on the borders of the Central Provinces and the Nizam’s 
dominion, away from the railway, to tiy, among others, two prisoners 
for mutder. One of these stood charged with killing a man with 
an axe. On the closing of the case, the Judge deferred sentence — to be 
attacked by the same axe. The prisoner took up the deadly weapon 
which lay on a table close by, rushed up to the Judge and struck him 
on the head, inflicting a severe scalp wound. But for the punkah 
polo against which the raised axe struck, the strike would have been 
fatal. Mr. Veuuing fell. A second blow was prevented by the Depu- 
ty Commissioner— Colonel rhomas, who rushed up, seized the assail- 
ant and dis.inned him. The gallant Colonel had in his turn a blow 
on his back with the fl.it part of the axe. 


Lord Lansdowne returned to Calcull.a on Tuesday. He had a right 
royal reception at Cooch Behar, the Mahar.'ija going into lavish expen- 
diture to entertain his august guest. Sir Charles Elliott had preceded 
him here from Onssa on the previous Friday. 


j The Lieutenant-Governor held a full-dress Durbar at Belvedere 
yesterday “ for the investiture of certain gentlemen, on whom titles 
have been coofctied by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India.” There were 24 of these ’‘gentlemen” to receive 
their titles, namely, — 

Maharaja Sir Jotiiulro Moliiin Tagore Bahadur, K.CS.I., of Calcutta. 

Maharaja Sir Naicudra Krishna Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of the Sobha 
Bazar R.ij family. 

Maharaja Durga Charn Laha, c.i.E., of Calcutta. 

Raja Gobiiul Lai Roy Bahadur, nf Tajbui in Rangpur. 

Raja janoki Bulluv Sen, t>f Dimla in Rangpur. 

Raja Ran.ajii Sinba, of Nashipur in Murshidabad. 

Raja Rame'sliwar i’las.id Narayan Singh, of M.iksudpur in Gaya. 

Raja Sreeiiaili Roy, of Biiagyakul in Dacca. 

Nawab Saiyid Amir Ihisaiu, C.I.E., Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. 

R^ja Siiesh Cbamlia Panic, of Pakour in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. 

Shams-ul-Ulama Manbavi Jelaluddin, of Patna. 

Shams-ul-Ulaina M-iobovI Ahmad, of Calcutta. 

Saiyid Ali Muhammad Sh'id Khan Bahadur, of Patna. 

Rai Tara Prasad >Mookeijce Bahadur, of Revilganj in Saran. 

Rai Calica Doss Diitt Bahadui, Dewan of Kucli Bihar. 

Kai Lai Madhub Muukerjee Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

Rai R.ij Kumar Sarvadliikari Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

MauUvi Shekh Aiilad Ali Khan Bahadur, of Gaya. 

Rai Abhoy Charan Muter B.ihadur, Transport Contractor in (be 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Rai Ramgotly Mookeijee Bahadur, Manager of the Nalhati State 
Railway. 

Maiilavi Saiyid Muhammad Abu Saleh Khan Bahadur, of Gaya. 

Rai Ishan Chandra Milter Bahadur, of Hooghly. 

Rai Iswar (.’handra Sd Bahadoor, of Dacca 

Rai Bankim Chandra Chatterjee Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

The Durbar was followed by a Garden Party. 


In opening the proceedings against Mr. Bottomley and Sir Henry 
Isaacs, in the Bow Street' Police Court on the 2nd, the prosecuting 
counsel declared that the public had lost over a million through the 
Hansard frauds. 


The la^e Lord Lytton hat left a will enjoining the construction of a 
history of hit Vicof^ftlty^of, India from the documentt in hit family. 

Both the Od^ernmen^of the $fcfeter)r of $i^ti eigne with 

..he reoomiiiettdiutofi o|(,ThH Coi)^S[iieder-lnr<|;hll^^ 


Later in the evening, Calcutta was entertained at the Town Hall by 
the Mahomedan Literay Society, to their 28th annual conversazione. 


Mil. Christopher Nickels, of the Pasewa factory in the Jaunpur district, 
was more, fortunate in his second trial in the Allahabad Sessions 
Court. In the first, the jury were divided and the presiding Judge— 
Mir* Justice Straight— not agreeing -with the verdict of not guilty of 
the majority, ordered a lecond trial. In thh present, the jury were 
unanimously for ac^uittiil and th^e phief Justice, against tba tenour 
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of his charge to the jury, had no option but to discharge the accused. 
The case, as put by the Crown, was that the prisoner had several 
actories in Jaunpur and that he resented the setting up of another 
at Sohni near to his own by a native of Benares, Jagat Narain, and, 
taking advantage of the ill-feeling between Jagat Natain and 
his tenants on account of enhancement suits, brought about a 
riot with the object of getting the native’s factory destroyed. The 
defence was that there was no reason for the prisoner wishing to 
fdeslroy the factory. The Chief Justice remarked that “a jury would 
be well advised if when dealing with questions of fact, they considered 
the probabilities of every ciicunuiance that was put before their.- 
Was there anything iinpiobahle in the prisoner objecting to this 
new factory? That it would interfere with the prisoner’s factories was 
beyond doubt. The next matter to note was that in October, Jagat 
Narain hsrd a considerable amount of indigo ready for manufacture, 
and this would be just the time that an enemy would select to strike 
a blow.” The Chief Justice concluded with the observation that if 
the jury were fairly and reasonably satisfied that the prisoner did 
incite that riot of 31 d October, they must say so and convict him. 
If they had a fair and honest doubt as reasonable men, they would 
of coarse give the prisoner the benefit of that doubt.” 

The jury deliberated for about twenty minutes and gave their verdict 
of not guilty. 


If an indigo-planter has escaped, a Civilian is in trouble in connection 
with that case. The Police snb-inspector who reported on the riot, 
was sentenced by Judge Wheeler to iinpiisonment. He now 
himself is on trial. The Government order for an enquiry under Act 
XXXVII of 1850, we published last week. The investigation com- 
menced at the Board of Revenue Office, Allahabad, Mr. Arthur 
Strachey defending. 


Wild animals transported to the midst of human hives, must pine for 
the solitude and freedom of the desert of their birth. The very com- 
forts of the menagerie must be irksome to them, enjoyed as they have 
to be under the impertinent observation of Peeping Toms of the most 
aggravating kind by thousands per diem. 

That fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
is joy compared to that which beats upon the prisoner.^ in a mena- 
gerie from the eyes of the gaping mob. Of course, subjected to novel 
conditions of life, the poor creatures are liable to strange diseases 
unknown to them in a state of nature. The Vossische Zeiiunjr writes 
that 

*Mionesses, tigresses, and female leopards of the Paris menagerie 
are subject to ‘nerves,’ and fieqiicnlly have to be treated with 
large doses of bromkalium to calm them. The elephant sutfjfrs 
from toothache, and one of its teeth had to be stuffed. The 
sagacious creature endured the operation of filing and boring 
with great patience, only rapidly waving its trunk when the pain 
was violent. When all w.is over, it showed its gratitude by caressing 
M. Saiivcrre with the fiuger-like rxiremity of its probosris. There is 
also a hippopotamus which suffers fiom a kind of chilblain, left by last 
winter’s frost, and rendereil worse by the piesent cold weather. The 
wounded places are rubbed with v.iseliue, and the enormous creature 
shows its relief by uttering comfortable grunl.s.” 

We hope there is adequate provision in the Calcutta Zoological Gar- 
dens and in other public menageries in India, for treating the diseases 
of the animals. 

There are 53 large railway bridges in India— that is, the cost of 
which is not less than Rs. 6,00,000, or the spans not less than 
50 feet. The largest number, namely, 12, have bom construct- 
ed by the North Western Railway Company. Their greatest 
feat is the Alexandra Bridge over the Chenab, between Wazirabad 
and Kathala, the length of which is 9,088 ft., yet unsurpassed by any 
one in India. It was opened on the 22nd of January 1876. Next 
to this, is the Sutledge Bridge at Ludhiana, constructed also by this 
company, 5193ft. long and opened in January^i87o. The third is the 
Jhelum Bridge, 487$ft. in length, also their work and opened towards 
the end of 1876. The fourth is the Soane Bridge of the East Indian 
Railway Company, the length being 4726ft. and opened on the 22nd 
December 1S62. 

Thcfe are 36 important railway tunnels in India, that U measor- 
iug more than 660ft in length or costing over i lac of rupees. The 
largest number of tunnels have been opened by tbe Great, Indian 
Ii’eninttfla Railway Companyi wit., 13, but though the North Western 


htive done only eleven, yet their Khojak near Shelabagh surpasses all 
in length, which is 12,863ft. The second is also their work, the Karez 
Tunnel near Dirgi, Pishin section, 2034ft. The third is the Tbull 
Ghat Tunnel No. 2, near Kasara, 1625ft. of the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway Company. The fourth the Saranda near Goilkerii, 
1588ft. is on the Bengal Nagpur Railw.ay. 


The trial of Frank and Rosalie Schneider, husband and wife, on 
eight distinct charges of murder, outrage and robbery, committed upon 
three servant girls, between May 26 and July 7, 1891, concluded in 
Vienna, on Januaiy 29. The husband was found guilty on all the 
chaiges and the wife of only one murder. The Judge sentenced both 
to death, providing the execution of the woman first. 

The speeches for the defence occupied about twenty minutes each. 
Each counsel for the defence threw the blame of the crinves on the 
client of the other. The Emperor is not for capital punishment, and 
there has been no dangling of lovely wontan, or unlovely, from the 
grim tree, in Vienna, since 1808. In that year, the daughter of a 
shoe-maker was sent to her last account on the gallows, for brutal 
murder of her husband. She is, ^described as a fiend, but she was 
ceitainly no flight. A woman of rare beauty, she had set her heart 
upon a soldier, but was compelled to take to husband a rich merchant. 
The claims of the soul being denied, she threw man-made legitimacy 
and the blessing of the Church overboard. Like Eloisa, she cried. 

Not Cocsai’s empress would I deign to prove ; 

N«>, make me mistress to the man I love. 

The end of it all was that, within a year of the marriage, she despatch- 
ed her lord, to be united to her “ sodger laddie.” At her tiial, she could 
only whine — 

I asked no more but .a sodger laddie. 

Mr. Charles J. Rodgers, of the Punjab, who wjis in Calcuttjft 
of years ago to inspect and catalogue the coins in tfljR Indian IKitiseUm) 
is the greatest numismatologist in India. He is an enthusiast ^ in his 
subject, and a rusty little piece of copper or silver w^th a half effaced 
inscription would set him dancing in delight. During the month he 
was here on his errand at the Museum, he ransacked the bazar, and his 
magic presence produced the most curious old specimens of old world 
currency or coinage. His cabinet of coins, the collection of twenty 
years, has now been purchased by the Punjab Government. It con- 
tains many rare specimens not in the Biiiish Museum. Such are 
those of Gondapharres, Abdagases, and Orthagnes. Such are severa 
of the numerous coins of the ancient l(ings of Kashmir and Kangra 
Such is a valuable coin of the anonymous coiner who is called in his 
coinage “ The Great Saviour,” This coia is understood to bear a 
name on its Pali side. Another coin of equal rarity is a Rupee bear- 
ing on one side the name Agilises in Greek and on the other Agdsin 
Pali. The Miiras before Christ, arc well represented in silver, the 
Parthian monarchs in copper, the early Mahomedan kings of Kashmir 
in gold, silver and coper, the silver being square, the copper round. 
Mr. Rodgers' collection is usually rich in the symbolic coinage of 
ancient India— coins, that is, with only symbols inscribed thereon but 
no names, which are supposed to have been current befote the first 
Greek connection with this land. 

■ ^ ' 

In October Inst, Hnlia Mah.idia and another, his son, were brought 
up before Mr. Keshaw Vishnuc, first class Magistrate of Panwell, 
for causing grievous hurt to Vithu Mahadu, whom they got out 
and beat a> blow breaking one of the ribs. The hospital assistant, 
in his deposition, attributed the fracture of the bone to t be blow. 
The Magistrate, however, was not satisfied that grievous hurt 
was intended to be caused or was known to be caused as a pro- 
bable result, and that there was nothing in the case to presume 
the intentions of the accused. He, therefore, convicted the father 
and son of the minor offence of hurt and sentenced them each 
to a fine of Rs. 25, with the alternative of one month's imprison^ 
ment. The proceedings of the Magistrate came, last week, in feview 
before Justices Jardine and Telang of the Bombay H%l| Court. 
That court held that the father had mtendtd to cause !eOnse- 
quence which resulted from his act, that the sentence jiaiiled. qh^h^^ 
was ina^^eqhatt^ Bbt .iat that distautp bif; the jfhdgps tejtralna^' 
frm inhnncitt|ihe^^^^ ^ 
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TH£ priviltK# granted by Lord Lansdoirne to the Calcutta University 
graduates#||^electit^ two Fellows, has been extended to the Bombay 
University. But thVe, they are not satisfied that the M. A.’s, M. D.’s 
and M. C. E.’s only are to select the Fellows. They want the L.L. B.’s 
to be included among the privileged. The Bombay Graduates con- 
tend that while in Calcutta, tire M. A.’s number close upon a thousand, 
in Bombay their number is not more than a hundred, and that L.L.B.'s 
are in no way inferior to M. A.’s. Rather, they may be said to be 
possessing higher academical training, as they have under the rules 
of the University to study for two years after taking their B. A. degree, 
while one can pass his M. A. only in a year after his B. A.” 


Starving Succi, the Italian who has been exhibiting his powers of 
endurance, has at length found it no joke to play with Nature. His 
last engagement was at the Westminster Aquarium to fast for fifty-two 
days. , 

At half past twelve on January 29— the forty-fourth day— Giovanni 
Succi brought his attempt to fust for fifty-two aays at the Westminster 
Aquarium to an abrupt termination. During the previous few days 
he had suffered from violent sickness and constant irritation of the 
stomach, and after a broken night's rest, the Italian, who appeared 
very ill and weak, decided to bring his attempt to an end. He found 
on being weighed that he had lost an additional 18 ounces, which 
brought up his total waste to 381b. 8oz. After some little indecision 
in the matter, Succi sent for Mr. J<)siah Ritchie, the managing director 
of the Aquarium, and announced his intention of stopping. Dr. 
Trevor was present immediately afterwards, and he agreed that it, 
would be unwise in Succi’s criHcal condition to prolong the experiment.' 
Accordingly some fruit was sent for, and at half-past twelve the fast 
came tu an end, after having lasted 43 days 18 hours 45 minutes." 

There was no disgrace in failing under such circumstances. Succi 
bud accomplished wonder enough in fasting for more than forty-three 
clear days, baffling science: His submission at last to necessity only 
proves his good faith and negatives the suspicion of trickeiy, such as 
even Haridas, the buried Fakeer of R.mjeet Singh, wasinot above. 


MR. Labouchere has been rebuking the thoughtless among his coun- 
trymen who«have made the most ridiculous demonstrations of loyalty, 
on the ogcasion of the death of the Duke of Clarence. Sorrow for 
the loss he can understand. Sympathy with the Royal Family is pto- 
per. But personal loyalty in the connection, is to him an incoin- 
prensible setuinsent. In the following passage in Truths he certainly 
puts a good face on the matter 

“A Royal Family is, indeed, an inherent weakness in a Monarchical 
system. Mouarchy would be belter without its relations. Of the 
Duke of Clarence, little was personally known. It he had great talents, 
he never had an opportunity le show itiein. Had he come to the 
Throne, be might have been a good King or a bad one. Nothing 
could be piedicated except by timse who personally knew him. I do 
not say this by way of blame, but rather by way of praise. No evil 
WHS known uf him, and this in itself is no slight praise in view of the 
fieice light that hCrtts about a Tin one, for it has mit been always so 
with Roy<il Ptinces. Here is the epitaph that was written uf Fiedeiick, 
Fnnce of Wales 

Here lies Prince Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead ; 

Had it been his father, 
i had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother. 

Sooner than any other ; 

Had it been his sister, 

There’s no one would have missed her ; 

Had It been his whole generation, 

Best of all for the nation ; 
but since it’s only Fred, 

Tuere’s no nioie to be said.’’ 

Just so ! 


In the following, Mr. Labouchere shows extraordinary mercy to 
royalty 

"Noonectn for a moment suppose that any human being not 
arrayed in court plush could have felt any personal loyalty to either 
George Jl. or George 11 ., both of whom, without being bad Kings, 
were about as offensive and objectionable personages as can well be 
conceived.’* 

“ Without being bad Kings ” ? To our mind, the two Georges were 
bad enough in all conscience. In the first place, they were foreigners 
and remained so to the last. It was a humiliation to the British to 
be iruledlDvor by inveterate Germans, whb were not even respectable 
specimena of their race, which had not yet acquired sufficient polish, 
whose gr^atnesi^ imellecttiinl and political, was scarcely in the womb. 
The. ipsular pride of tbe English was pricked at evgi^^point and at 
ev^i^' step. Kdr M th^e intarlopers care to by an affecta- 


of their insular subjects, were the occasions of perpetual merriment to 
their Ministers. But they were not ashamed. They would not learn. 
Nothing were easier, had they but wished to do so. They were far 
from pure in life and conversation, and had they hut elected to go to 
perdition in English company they would have picked up the colloquial 
dialect in no time. Uufortuately, in their very vices they remained 
outlandish. Even as foreigners, they were narrow, being Hanoverians 
more than Germans. How the descendants of the barons who won the 
Great Charter, the countrymen of Shakespeare and Bacon, of Cromwell 
and Blake, the contemporaries of Newton and Marlborough, felt under 
these poor impoiiations from the royal hive of the Continent, may 
be imagined t These Hanoverians were not only contemptible as 
men, low in their lives and surroundings, gross and grossly illiterate, 
but bad as Kings of England, inasmuch as they subordinated her 
interests to those of Hanover and other German principalities and 
powers. If William I II. was a foreigner too, with a foreign policy 
more Dutch than British, he was a gem for a that, and a’ that." 

Mr. Labouchere might have added the third George to the category 
of the modern English Kings of England who did not advance the 
cause of loyalty. 

“I HAVE the strongest avetsion from going to funerals," says Mr. 
George Augusta Sala in his Echoes of the week in the Englishman. 
He has .seen so many and of the grandest. “ I dread them," he 
writes. I dream about them afterwards ; I can reckon up a lengthy 
schedule of doctor’s bilU consequent on colds, coughs, rheumatisms 
and lumbagoes caught at funerals.” He “ witnessed the passage of the 
funeral procession of Napoleon the Great from the Arch de Triomphe 
to the Invalides.” Since 1840 1 have professionally attended the 
interments of the Duchess of Kent, the Prince Consort, the great 
Duke of Wellington, Prince Leopold Duke of Albany, the Czar Alex- 
ander II., the King of Hanover, N ipoleon III., the Prince Imperial, 
Palmerston, Macaulay, Livingstone, Edwin Landseer, Robert Stephen- 
son and Browning.” 

It is edifying to see the Prince of journalists remonstrating in all 
friendly seriousness with the Prince of poetasters and witlings. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has been making a really eloquent speech at the annual 
dinner of the Edinburgh Burns Club, but who, to my mind, has stum- 
bled into a slip of detestably bad taste, in parodying perhaps the finest 
lines in one of the most deeply devotional poems in the English 
language.” 

“ Quoth racy and ready, but* slighiiy too smart, Mr. Lang. If the 
‘Last Mao,’ dcsciibrd by Campbell, were a Scotsman (which whs like- 
ly, owing to the survival of the finest) he would : — 

Yon d. 11 killing universe defy 
To ({uench Bums’ immoiiality 
Or shake ins faith in Burns. 

Thomas Campbell's mugnifi«:eru lines thus irreverently burlesqued are 
inscribed, as Mr. Andrew Lang imglii Ii.hvc remembered, on the poet’s 
moiuimeiu in Westminster Abbey. There arc certain poems, spright- 
ly maker of * ballades ' which, by a common consensus of veneration 
for line genius, the veriest tnflers refrain from making fun of. We do 
nut parody Pope’s * Universal Prayer.”’ 

Theie 15 something wrong with the penultimate sentence which can- 
not be parsed .as it is. Either something has been left out nr some 
foreign matter has crept in, to make nonsense of it. As it is, the 
omission of the words “ sprightly maker of ‘ballades’" would make 
sense, and good sense, indeed. Those words evidently refer to Mr. 
Lang, but in their present position they merely spoil the text. 

Mr. Lang has parodied — poorly enough — the concluding lines of the 
last stanza of “The Last Man" of Campbell. That stanza runs^ 

Goy .Sun, white mercy holds me up 
On nature’s awful waste. 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief th.U man shall taste — 

Go, tell the night that hides thy face. 

Thou saw’.st the last of Adam’s race, 

On earth’s sepulchral clod, 
ifThe dark’ning universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! 

We pity the taste which could allow Mr. Lang to mangle such sublime 
poetry and put it to such execrable use as he has done. We have 
fallen on strange times. Auguste Comte has presented us the spec- 
tacle of a religion without a Godhead. And here is Mr. Andrew 
Lang exemplifying a heroworshlp which has no niche for the Haff> 
of |)«fO$i— Cre«t0f Qront 48 is tito literitry fllp^ncy 
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shown by the parodist, this moral offence is far more serious. For, 
even if the substitution of Burns” for “his” in the second of the 
three lines, were mercifully passed over, the final “ Burns” 
must stick in every respectable throat. We wonder whether Mr. 
Lang is happy in his soul after his leap fiom “ tru»t in God” to 
“faith in Burns.” We arc afraid it may recur to him hereafter as an 
unpleasant memory. 

While thus sympathising with Mr. Sala in his condemnation of 
making fun out of literature of abiding worth and solemn import, 
we must in justice say that Mr. Lang has been guilty of no extraordi- 
nary conduct. Such parodies are common in European literature. 
The best and the worst— the most puissant and the most feeble— 
indulge in them indiscriminately. Nor is there any reservation in 
favour of any books or pieces. Nothing is too sacred for such pro- 
fanation. The Bible itself has not been safe from the hand of sacrilege. 
And so far from punishing the bold hand, society has all the more 
lionored it for its irieverence, wherever that has been sufficiently smart. 
Apocryphal “Chaldee MS.” was the making of Blackwooifs Maj^a- 
ztne. In this country too wc had a similar Chaldee business from the 
brilliant pen of Henry Torrens, which obtained for its author great 
praise. When the inspired scribes of the Scriptures are thus mocked, 
it is too much to expect the Bob Southeys and Tom Campbells to be 
spared. 


Mr. Sala quotes the following passage from a letter from Mason to 
Horace Walpole, dated August 14, 1778 : — 

Our poor country, from being once a well-bred gentleman, is now 
turn^ a downright blackguard. A gentleman, when he has received 
an affront, sends his challenge and then fights his duel. A blackguard, 
under similar circumstances, drives his fist directly at the jowl of his 
adversary and waives the ceremonial of the challenge.” 

Mason nllndes to the extraordinary departure made at the time by 
England, of going to war against France without the previous formality, 
usual among civilised nations, of a declaration to that effect. The 
occasion being commonly seized of justifying the step taken. Such 
departures have not been unknown in British wars in the East. They 
are repugnant to the spirit of Hindu warfare. 


Horace Walpole has been p.ainted for the world at large by Macaulay 
as very near an aristocratic driveller and small wit, eaten up with 
vanity and suffering from the cncoeihes scribendi. Mason was a clerical 
aspirant after the society of fashion and taste— a worse diiveller— a 
smaller wit— a feebler litterateur. The popular impression is that no 
good ever came out of them, or can be drawn from them, the fashion- 
able flaneur and his satellite having wasted their time in frivolous 
tittle tattle and the smallest of small talk, in mutual unbosomings of 
their envy, malice and all uncharitablcness. ‘Hiat impression is wrong. 
The portraits, however life-like they stand on canvas, are not ac- 
curate, being, like many others from the hand of the same literary 
Rembrandt, imaginative rather than historical essays— mere studies in 
colour— in monotint almost— the shade predominating. The geniu.s of 
the painter has made his woiks immortal. Dot their historical truth 
or biographical v/aisemblance has not gone unchallenged. 


So in regard to the great Edinburjrh Reviewet^s character of the Earl 
of Oxford. Since the year 1834 when that character appeared, various 
writers, of more or less ability, in book or periodical, have satisfactori- 
y vindicated the memory of the great epistolary classic. The gravamen 
nf Macaulay’s indictmrnt against Walpole was that he was frivolity’s 
fool, a fellow all affectation, without .a particle of seriousness in his 
composition, without a single earnest purpose in his whole life. On 
t 18 point, Lord Dover, in the biographical sketch prefixed to his edition 
Of the Correspondence of Horace Walpole, published in 1833, anti- 
cipated detraction, and gave convincing proof in support of Horace’s 
generosity. He certainly succeeds in reducing the sensational artist’s 

Mephistophilcs of frivolity .and affectation to a deceni-lived human 

being. 

The nobleman’s connections have rescued his memory from unjust 
aspersion. His correspondents of course gain by his clearance. But 
special efforts have been made, we bciieve, in Mason’s behalf. 
Be that as it may, .Mr. Sala’s single quotation will go far to give him 
ample respectability. 

s 


Mr. Sala asks. What would Mason, were he alive, say to the recent 
* scrimmage’ in the French Chamber of Deputies ? 


“ M. Floqiiet, Pi esident of the Chamber, being once insulted by the 
late General Boulanger, fought that wind-bag, and with his nimble 
rapier very nearly pinked him. M. Constant, a Cabinet Minister, being 
insulted by the ex-Boulangist Deputy, M. Laur, ‘drives his fist directly 
at the jowl of his adversary,’ or rather smacks his face resonantly ; thus 
waiving the * cetemonial of the ’challenge.’ French politeness, where 
art thou hiding ? M. Constaiis, however, is not. the first eminent politi- 
cian who has ‘gone for’ an opponent even as the exasperated gambler 
‘went for* the Heathen Chinee. Long ago, at Washington, I was 
shown a phottr^raph of the stick with which the pro-slavery legislator^ 
Mr. Preston Brooks, beat the abolitionist, Mr. Charles Sumner. ‘From 
the bumps made on Sumner’s head with that stick,’ rhetorically ob- 
served the prrrpnetor of the photograph, ‘grew the tree of the eman- 
cipation of the enslaved and outraged Afiican.’” 

The Americans are a wonderful people beyond a doubt. If portraiture 
of pets is as far as other nations have reached, they have gone many 
steps beyond. They have established, we lake it, or are on the way of 
establishing, a national gallery of portraits of famous broken .sticks, 
soiled gloves, superannuated socks, used up Wellington.s, pensioned 
Bluchers, and such other important bnc-a brac. From the eloquent re- 
inatk of the proprietor of the photograph of the club which felled 
Mr. Sumner, he was an Abolitionist, and fur Abolitionists the weapon 
was a thing of melancholy associations. Why should Abolitionists 
preserve the portiait of the evil slick and love to show it to strangers ? 
A lough problem, this. 

Mr. Salii’s gossip wakes up our own remembrances. A far more re- 
maikable slick was that which Colonel Brooks received as a present 
for his exhibition of .Souibern chivalry from a most unexpected quarter. 
When the whole civilized woild was shocked at the news that the #I«- 
quent lawyer and amiable Abolitionist orator Mr. Charley Suiuner^ 
had been, without warning, attacked in the floor of the Senate and epd- 
gclled oil the head to bleeding, and the welkin rung with ihoiits of exe- 
cration from all sides on such cowardly brutality, lh« Ikdies of South 
Carolina came to the rescue of their hero. They presented bim by 
subscription with a gold-headed cane bearing the Significant inscription 
— Htt him a^ain. We wonder whether the Brooks family have pre- 
served this historic slick, as an honorable heirloom, or whether any 
portraits ol it have been taken and preserved. 


The warrant, issued at the instance of the editor of the Stattsman^ 
by the Chief Magistrate, against Mr. Charrington, with liberty to 
appear in hts Court on the 1st March on a personal recognizance of 
Rs. 1,000, was duly served at Bombay. But Mr. Cbarringtorn chose 
to leave India by the last mail instead nf appearing in Calcutta to 
answer the charges. The consideration shown by Mr! Marsden 
has been lust on an undeserving object. The warrant stands over 
sine die. 


The death of Mr. Henry Cui wen, editor and one of the two proprie- 
tors of the Times of I ndia^ is a loss to the Indian Press. He had 
been invalided home on Saturday before last and died at sea on the 
following Monday afternoon. Like the late Mr. Robert Knight of 
the Statesman, Mr. Curwen has been the victim of overwork. There 
is a movement in Bombay to perpetuate his memory. 


RE/S & RA YYET. 
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Saturday, March 5, i 8 g 9 , 

THE SICK MAN OF EUROPE NOt^r 
DYING YET. ‘ 

The Sick Man is a synonyme for the Sultan or 
the Government of Turkey. This has been so 
for about half a century at least. Not that Turkey 
has been so long ailing, but that her Christian 
neighbours have loved to think her so. What 
right to health has the barbarian Moslem ? That 
is the privilege of the enlightened Giaour. Having 
declared Turkey ill and in a critical condition, the 
Christian Powers kept a strict watch over her ta 
see how life gradually ebbed away, to nothiogixeas. 
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If she was not unwell, they did their best to make 
h^ so. ^ This was necessary to keep them in 
countenance. Indeed, it was needed for the satisfac- 
tion of their ambition and greed. They had em- 
ployed their leisure in constructing a new map of 
Europe and Western Asia, distributing the soil of 
Turkey between others, and now they could not 
wait indefinitely. If she was not going to die of ill 
' health and general debility, she stood a good 
chance of being shot to death by some bold bad 
neighbours, while the rest looked on with evident 
relish. 

Dr. Brewer refers the origin of the phrase Sick 
Man to the great Emperor Nicholas, who, in 1844, 
thus wrote : — ■ 

** Wc have on our hands a sick man, a very sick man. It would be 
a great misfortune if one of these days he should happen to die before 

the necessary arrangements are all made The man is certainly 

dying, and we .must not allow such an event to take us by .surprise. — 
Nicholas of Russia, to Sir George Seymour, British ckarg^ daffains 
(January 11, 1844).’* 

That was forty-eight years ago, and in the language 
of Galileo before the Inquisition, still it moves! 
Nicholas tried his worst — employed all the vast 
resources of the Mammoth Empire — to maintain 
his reputation as a political pathologist, to what 
purpose is known to everyone. Nicholas has long 
been in his grave, but Turkey still lives, somehow. 

In point of fact, the political myth of the Sick 
Man is of much remoter creation. The idea of the 
•decadence of the Moslem Power in Europe, h.is 
been in vogue from a long time. Such is the obscur- 
ing influence of religious diversity that the Chris- 
tians* saw signs of weakness when none existed. 
Even in Turkey’s proudest day, when she had 
barely ceased to be a conquering Power, when she 
•was still truly formidable, European diplomats and 
travellers amused themselves, and comforted their 
fellow Christians, by pretending to descern the 
symptoms of her approaching collapse. Certainly, 
iHjfore the close of the last century, they had de- 
cided that the Mahomedan Byzantine Empire was 
hastening to its speedy downfall. 

The.se Mussulmans are endowed] with extraordi- 
nary vitality. Even under the most desperate cir- 
cumstances, they take a long time to shuffle off the 
mortal coil, .So, Turkey has been continually dying 
• for years. 

Man is mortal, and states are but human — sub- 
ject to the liabilities of the principal. As old Wil- 
liam Browne, in one of his Britannia Pastorals, ela- 
borately puts it : — 

And the yeere hath first his jocund spring, 

Wherein the leaves, to birds’ sweet carrolling, 

Dance with the winde*: then sees the summer’s day 
perfect the embrion blossoine of each spray : 

Next comnieth autumrie, when the ihieshed sheafe 
Looseth his grains, and every tree his leafe : 

Lristly cold winter's rage, with many a storme, 

Thieats the proud pines which Ida’s toppe adorne, 

And makes the sappe leave succouilesse the sbooie, 

Shrinking to comfort his decaying roote. 

Or as a quaint musitian being won. 

To run a point of sweet division, 

Gels by degrees unto the highest key ; 

Then, with like order falleih in his play' 

Into a deeper tone ; and lastly, throwes 
liis period in a diapason close : 

So every humane thing terrestriall, 

His utmost height attain’d, bends to his fall. 

Drumthond, of Hawthornden, more energetically 
«iiig» in. two words or rather in just four lines: — 

I know thut *11 beneath the Moon decajri, 

And wlwt by inorteU in this world ii brought 
tn.tiim*s sreM periods shall return to noMbi s 
' , Th»t fniretl »i*tet have fatW n.ightt sftd day*. 

coitwMoi with theory.^ 


chply repository of the wrecks of states and nations. 
As Byron pertinently questions : — 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ? 

Echo answers, Where? AH the kingdoms of the 
earth of the present day, the proudest not excepted, 
will go xhe way of the great empires just named, 
sooner or later. So there will be no particular degra- 
dation to the Turks, when their hour arrives. Nor 
even if they go earlier. The Osmanlees have ruled 
sufficiently long in Europe for them to pass away 
with credit. 

Since the last disastrous war, in which all was 
lost save honour and the capital, the Osmanlee cre- 
dit has been at the lowest. If Turkey was before 
sick, she now was dying. There were many sub- 
stantial grounds for such an opinion. Turkey had 
been defeated in the field and compelled to sign a 
crushing treaty by an enemy at her gate. She was 
denuded of her vital possessions and Provinces. 
She had agreed to pay a fine utterly beyond her 
resources. And, as a matter of fact, she did not 
pay ; she was in arrears from the outset. Her des- 
perate efforts to pay, only starved her without pre- 
serving her credit or satisfying her enemy. Add 
to these, accounts came from time to time of the 
want and wretchedness within the Empire, and the 
oppression in the Provinces. Absolute bankruptcy 
seemed to stare the poor nation in the fcjice, and 
general ruin seemed a reserve of the measurable 
future. 

At length, a gleam of hope appears in the horizon. 
The Vienna Correspondent of the Times lately 
wrote : — 

“The sick man of the Eist is giving unmisyikable signs of -Con- 
valescence. In other words, (he Turk is oegiiming to pay hii 
debts with punctuality. I hear from Constantinople that for the 
second limp the Porte has paid the full amount of the iiiitalment on 
the war indemnity due to Russia — that is to say, the sum of ;^T350,000. 
The increased regularity with which the Turk is meeting his financial 
engagements, which orginaled with Agop Pasha, has been maintained 
by his successor, Nassif Bey, and the time may not be far oflF when 
a Turkish debt will be regarded as no less secure than that of any 
European Government. The Rus-^ian indemnity consists of an annual 
sum of ;{^T350,ooo, payable for 92 years. No capital sum was fixed. 
But Tuikey only paid 100,000 in the first year, ^T 140,000 in the 
second year, and /;r2oo, 000 in the third year. During the last two 
year.s she has not only paid the eniire annuity due, but also a consider- 
able Klim against arrears. At a moment when the condition of Russi- 
an fiance can hardly be described as brilliant, M. Vishnegradski will 
certainly be glad to include in his annual revenue so important aiii 
item." 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

Dumraptiy Alarch^ I^Q2, 

The marriage of the daughter of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Dumraon with His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa, has been 
an event in this part of the country. It was celebrated here 
on the 2 2 rid February with tremendous eclat, T’he expenses in- 
curred on the occasion have, of course, been enormous. A good 
deal of it is pure waste, no doubt, but not all. Even the po*’- 
tion least useful has its reproductive qualities. A marriage like 
this really encourages arts and stimulates trade, giving employment 
to hundreds of ingenious men and feeding thousands of the 
artists and the poor and entertainig. in the fullest sense a whole 
tract of country. Above all, it serves as a wholesome break in 
the dead level of life in the district. The tide of human beings 
that poured into this town to witness the marriage, was full to 
overflow. In the afternoon previous to the day of marriage, 
the chief scene of attraction lay on the railway station plar- 

Hollowa^s Ointment and /^/ 7 /r.— Reliable Remedies.— In wounds, 
bruises, sprains, glandular swellings, enlarged veins, neuralgic pains 
and rheumatism, the application of this soothing Ointment to the 
affected parts not only gives the greatest ease, but likewise cures the 
complaint. The Pills much assist in banishing the tendency to rbeu- 
matUm and similar painful disorders, whilst the Ointment cures ihe 
local ailment. ’ The Pills remove the constitutional disturbance 
and regulate evef;^ impaired function of every organ 'throughout the 
human body. The cure is neither temporary nor superficial, but per- 
manent ana complete, and the disease rarely recurs, so perfect bat 
bean the purificaiiop performed by these searching yet harmleu pre- 
IMrationa. 
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form. Two special trains, one containing the Maharaja of 
Rewa and his suite and the other containing the Maharaja 

of Benares and party, w ere due at the Domraon station at 4*3 

and 5-30. Great was the expectation raised, and people flocked 
there in large numbers. The station premises and platform 
were very takcfully decorated all over with crimson cloth 

fringed with gold, the glare of colour being relieved by patclies of 
cvergrerns and flowers. The floor of the platform was covered 
with red broad cloth ; and pots of beautiful flowers were intro- 
duced along the whole length. By invitation, many European 
gentlemen, including several officials, assembled there. The native 
nobility and gentry mustered in force. Among the local officials, 
we noticed the Joint Magistrate and the District Superintendent 

of Police of .‘\rrah and aI.so the District Superintendent of the 
Railway oi this division. A deratchment of infantry was in attend- 
ance, ranged in two rows on the platform, to present arms on 
arrival of each of the trains, and a battery of artillery was posted 
at a distance with their men with flaming torches in hand. Three 
complete bands were in attendance too, including the band of 
the 2nd Queen’s Regimeiu now located at Dinaporc. It is need- 
less to say that the latter composed wholly of Europeans. Thither, 
precisely at 4^20, His Highness the Maharaja of Dumraon drove 
in a carriage and four attended bv a detatchmciit of body-guards and 
took his scat on llic station platform. The energetic and courteous 
Dewan jai Prokash Lall Bahadoor was to be seen everywhere, 
looking after the minutest details. Punctual to the time fixed, 
that is at 4-30, the special train of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares was sighted and was greeted with the usual salute. On 
tlic train coming to a halt, His Highness was welcomed with 
due ceremony and brought down to tlie platform. ffis 

noble host cordially embraced him, while the bands struck 
and continued to discourse music. He was then carried to his 
place of encampment surrounded by his guards and retinue. 
An hour after, that was at 5-30, the special train conveying 
the bridegroom and his suite arrived at the station and 
received the salute of his rank and the acclamation and blessings 
of all the people of Dumraon, while three bands from different 
directions began to play their most inspiring music with a 
wonderful effect upon the people. With His Highness the Rewa 
Maharaja was his Political Agent with his family and staff ; and 
about 20 carriages that composed the train were packed with 
brilliantly dressed people. In the train there was a complete band 
which was discoursing its music while it slowly moved up to the 
station platform. The reception over, now formed a procession 
which once seen makes durable impression upon the imagination. 
It was a swarm of liveries, uniforms, equipages as brilliant and 
varied as a picture. Stupendous elephants, beautifully painted 
and literally loaded with massive golden ornaments and 
bearing splendid ambaHs of various pattern and design ; beauti- 
fully caparisoned horses ; gcin-cncrustcd swords ; rich chairs 
of state made of gold, silver and ivory, inlaid with pearls and 
gems ; and many such items of real eastern luxury dazzling the 
eyes of the sightseers. A squadron of Rewa Cavalry very smartly 
dressed and equipped escorted their Maharaja to his ^e.^idencc. 
All the way leading to it was lined with infantry. All this magni- 
ficence seen' in the effulgence of the setting sun, made a deep | 
impression and recalled to our mind what we hear of the old days 
of the Mogul Empire. Indian art has always prospered and will 
continue to exist only under the patronage of such Houses as these. 
Its beauty, durability, fineness, artistic quality, superiority of design 
and variety of patterns arc all due to the patronage of an 
appreciative aristocracy. Surrounded by this grandeur, the Maha- 
raja of Dumraon carried away his son-in-law in a carriage and four 
amidst the joyous acclamation of his friends and tenants. The next 
carriage contained the Political Agent and Dewan Jai Prokash 
Lai. And so on in strict accordance with the code of prece- 
dence. All the honoured guests of the Dumraon Maharaja took 
their scats either in carriages or on elephants as were assigned to 
them. The crowd of people jostling each other to secure advan- 
tageous points of view, was very great, and it required great nerve 
and exertion on the part of the Police to keep tlic way sufficiently 
clear for the passage of the procession. 

The Dumraon Rajbari where the Maharaja usually resides with his 
family, is in the centre of the town. The house is in the shape 
of a castle surrounded by massive walls pierced only by two 
immense gates and defended by numerous rectangular towers. It 
covers an area of about a mile in circuit and the wall itself is 
surrounded by a ditch (now dry) about twenty feet broad 
and about as deep as it is wide. All the Raj offices, and public 
and private appartments are within this enclosure. A beautiful 
temple, the lofty spire of which towers over all other buildings, 
is to be seen from a great distance. The courts and columned 
aisles and other minor temples surrounding the big one look as its 
satellites and thus heighten the splendour of the chief temple. 
The sudder gate is surmounted by a Nobobut Kbana^ from which 
music descends at stated hours during the day and night. Be* 
sides this mansion, the Maharaja possesses at Domraon 3 or 4 
I)ou$es surrounded by shrubbery sod ornamental fruit trees^ 


well furnislied and kept in good order. Among them is one 
called Bara Baug and is on the way from the railway station and 
almost equidistant from the station precincts and the Rajbari. It 
is a charming place and is much frequented by the Maharaja’s Euro- 
pean guests, who when they come here like to reside in that pleasant 
retreat. This place was fixed for the residence of His Highness 
the young Maharaja of Rewa, and it was here that he was conveyed 
with such splendour by his father-in-law. It has an extensive 
compound where about more than 100 tents were pitched for the 
accommodation of his suite and people attending him. Thousands 
of men with numerous animals, such as elephants, caniels and 
horses, belonging to the Maharajas of Rewa and Benares, as well as 
to Muuda (another honoured guest and son-in-law of the Maharaja 
of Dumraon who had come here previously) arrived here a week 
before aud encamped in different places assigned to them. Besides 
these personages, many other relations of the Maharaja and 
local grandees came over here invited and were accommodated 
in different quarters according to their rank and needs. These men 
follow in a miniature form the example of the higher chiefs, their 
retinue and trappings following them. Most of the recognized 
noblemen and magnates of the two Provinces — Bengal and the 
North West — were invited, and those who could not attend, had 
sent their representatives. To accommodate and entertain such 
a number of people from the highest in rank to the lowest 
grasscut and also such a number of animals for a number of days, 
was not a light affair. Thanks to the resources of the Dumraon 
Raj and the foresight and energy of its* Dewan, the commissariat 
arrangements were complete and exhaustlcss. 

All the European gentlemen both at the headquarters as well as 
those remaining in the interior were invited by the Maharaja on this 
occasion, and a great many of them responded to the request, and 
coming here, enjoyed themselves for a week at the Mahtraja’i 
Garden House which goes by the name of Bhojepoor House, 
about 2 miles from the town and situated on the bank of the 
Bhojcporc Jhecl. Bonsard from Calcutta was appointed as their 
caterer. This House usually so secluded rung on this occasion 
with merriment and gaiety for days together, while horses ready 
saddled or harnessed waiting at all hours, champing their bits, and 
domestics in splendid liveries often flitted across the verandahs and 
corridors. Every evening during dinner the band of the and 
Queen’s Regiment played. 

The day following the arrival of the two special trains men- 
tioned above, was the grandest of the week. It was the day of 
marriage. From an early hour the whole town and its suburbs were 
crowded with men. It is difficult to fix the exact number which 
is variously estimated. The general impression is that t 
amounted to millions. In the morning, His Highness the Dumraon 
Maharaja visited the Rewa camp, to enquire after the health 
and comforts of his son-in-law, his relatives, friends aud courtiers. 
The pomp of the Rewa court is still very great. Certainly, the 
Rewa people appear to be more racy and showy in their exterior 
aspect than the people of Behar. Many; of their Reises put on 
Punjabec pugrec and the colour of their tunic was saffron. 
'Ehey arc conservative to the backbone. They preserve among 
them in all details of life the dividing spirit of the ancient 
Hindoo rijirne. They arc all draped professionally, each man's 
dress proclaiming his calling. 1 he gradations and subordinations 
of life arc strictly kept up. Among such a people, etiquette forms 
a chief pare of their accomplishments and duty. It is not an easy 
training as one would suppose. A man is required to acquire t 
certain ease of manner, which joined to a keen perception 
as to points of etiquette, enables him to go through all receptions 
in a correct form. It will not do to be equally civil to every one, 
irrespective of age, caste and rank. It was requisite to pay to each 
the exact amount of respect and attention that etiquette demands. 
To deal with such a people in such a way as not to give offence, 
is no light task, but the Maharaja of Dumraon and his Dewan 
have succeeded in winning general approbation. 

At 4 o’clock p. M. on the 22nd, the marriage proccs^n 
began to form. It started from the garden House at 5 p. m. Tusc 
at the firing of a gun. It extended over a mile and half. There 
were immense numbers of elephants and horses. Three deep 
columns of infantry 6 men abreast formed part of the procession. 

The procession was a long and gorgeous one. 

After the marriage there was a succession of amusements 
in the shape of dinners, nautchei, reviews, durbars and ffreworkt 
extending over three days. It was only yesterday that the horizon 
was cleared. The Maharaja of Rewa and his suite have gone back. 

The bridegroom is 1 3 years and 6 months old — very handsome 
and sprightly. A ray of intelligence shines about his face. He ia 
said to excel in athletic exercises. The Maharja of Dumraon 
has at last attained the acme of his ambition by forming an alliance 
with this House and securing such a handsome lad for a son-in-law. 
He, in an open Durbar, expressed his fortune and attributed it 
solely to the exertion and tact of his able Dewan. Indeed, Dewan 
Jai Prokash has scored a triumph for his master in securing thia 
prize in hot competition with lome of tki ^rit clasa ruliAg ijoiiiM 
of Rajputanii 
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MOORSHEDABAD. 

Moorshedabady the 26th February^ /Sg2. 

City Moor$hedaba(l was overcast by a sudden gloom caused by 
the deeply lamented death of Nawab Shahun-Nisa Begum Sahiba, 
one of the four wedded consorts and the most pet wife of the late 
but last Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Syed Mansoor AH Khan Bahadur 
Ftridoon Jah Nusrut Jung. She breathed her last at quarter past 
2 p. M., on the 16th ultimo, at the age of 61. The Nawab 
Saheba had been suffering from pulmonary consumption (phthisis) 
for over 17 years and been treated by the best Unani as well as 
English physicians and though she showed, from rime to time, signs 
of apparent recovery in her health, yet notwithstauding all that 
medicine could do to her, she succumbed to the fell disease. 
God grant her soul rest and peace ! The generous lady’s death has 
shrouded in gloom the Kila-i-Nizamut, where she resided, with her 
long train of attendants and followers, male and female. She was 
in the enjoyment of an annual political pension of over Rs. 37,000 
from Government, and possessed a very liberal heart in the serag- 
lio of the late Nazim Paridoon Jah. Her loss is almost of a public 
calamity, being already felt by the residents of the city in general, 
over and above her dear and near relatives. It is a serious loss to 
the community at large. There arc few ladies of rank left behind 
of her public spirit and wide sympathies in Bengal. She had 
many virtues besides her well known public and private charities. 
She possessed all the gcAerous and amiable qualities which adorn 
a lady of high birth and elevated position and which made her 
name a household word in every family of the city and the district. 
Strictly pious and devout, she kept up the memory of her august 
consort till her final end. With a political pension of Rs. 3,000 
and odd a month, she maintained a very large establishment of her 
own. Her generosity and cliarity were so great, extensive and 
varied, that it is believed she leaves nothing of the wealth behind 
her. She always contributed her mite in alleviating the sufferings 
of the poor and the helpless. She leaves behind her an only son 
and heir Nawab Wala Husain AH Mirza Bahadur, an 

amiable and intelligent prince. 

It is a matter of great regret that the Ltlbagh Sub-division will be 
aboljshcd from the first of April next, and that the MunsifF’s 
Court at Lalbagh will be removed to jeagunj very soon, to the great 
disadvantage of the inhabitants of the city. 


. MONGIIYR. 

Jamalpur^ 2yth February^ iSg2, 

The well-known Brahmo Missionary Baboo Protap Chundcr 
Mozoomdar, has been at Monghyr for the last two days on a mission- 
ary tour. At Jamalpur, on the Z5th instant, he delivered a lecture 
in the Mechanics’ institute Hall. He began with drawing notice 
to a famous incident recorded in the Christian Scriptures. When 
Jesus Christ was brought before Pontius Pilate, the Governor of 
Judea asked him what the accusation was against him and, on re- 
ceiving Christ’s reply that the complaint was that he bore witness 
to the truth, Pilate jestingly demanded “ What is truth ?” and im- 
mediately turned his back and left the room, without waiting for an 


The point of the lecture was directed against religious indiffer- 
ence, which seems to be just now greatly on the spread. As the lec- 
turer remarked, there were jesting Pilacci all over the world and 
that the spread of education and Western ideas did not appear 10 
afford a safe-guard against the evil. 'I'hcrc were jesting Pilaies 
in all religious classes and creeds and the cause and secret of it 
all was a desire to please the senses— the advancement of the exterior 
at the sacrifice and expense of the interior or the inner self, 
which was allowed to have as it were a vegetable existence, such as 
a carrot or a turnip. I'lic lecturer, in the course of a touching 
address in which, however, he did not mince matters and spared 
none of the wrong-doers of any religious defnominations, class or 
creed, whether Chrisiikn, Hindoo, Mahomedan or of any other de- 
nomination, referred to the total extinction of Buddhism in India, 
a religion which at one time dominated the length and breadth 
of India, and he prophesied that if the spread of education had a 
tendency to make men irreligious, sooner or later, a time would 
come when education would be swept away from off the faqc of the 
earth and religion isicrt itself , triumphartily. In an impassioned 
appeal and cxhoriatiari to his audience to try and lead a moral, 
holy and godly life, he warned them against the allurements of 
the three W.’s— Wealth, Wine and Woman, by none of which they 
.ahould allow themselves to be enslaved. Towards the conclusion 
or hil lecture, he related the history of Sakhya Mooni and said 
that, although he did not advise every man to follow his foot- 
iteps and become a religious mendicant and betake himself to the 
juhglci, he would eihorc them all •to give less attention to the 
/ ei^eribr than to the innerself and strive to lead godly lives ,apd 
ilM t0 atlljk the instinctive craving, and hunger of the heart or 
. ^ aometime or c^r, comes to every man, 

|lp^^bi^itcr WMi and of may be. ptc 






if there is any place in Jamalpur where people meet together 
to worship god, to go there. The Baboo then asked god’s blessings 
orf his audience. There were about 300 people, including several 
European ladies and gentlemen, who were very well pleased with 
the lecture and admitted that it was very impressive. 

A case of misappropriation of Municipal Fund has recently oc- 
curred in the local Municipality. Ic is alleged that the Mootiscc 
or 2'nd clerk is implicated in the matter, against whom a warrant 
has already been issued. 

The dread Influenza has made its appearance both here and 
at Monghyr. Two cases have proved fatal in one Bcngallcc and 
one up-country man at Monghyr and Jamalpur respectively. The 
ocher cases arc rather of a mild type. 

The prices of food grains have considerably risen and shew a 
tendency to farther rise. 

SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT AND THE PURI 
MUNICIPALITY. 

During his recent tour in Orissa, the Lieutenant-Governor visited 
Puri, After riding round the great temple of Juggannath and being 
shewn samples of the mahaprasad, or holy food, his Honor went to 
the Municipal Ofiice to receive the following address : — 

“We, the Municipal Commissioners of the town of Puri, beg to 
approach your Honor with this address of welcome on this your 
first visit to our town. In a place like Puri,, which is one of the 
important centres of Hinduism, our civic functions arc of a trying 
and intricate character ; and however measures of sanitation may 
commend' themselves to our judgment as just and proper, it is extre- 
mely dilficult to carry them out in view of the religious feelings 
and sentiments of the people, which frequently constitute an 
obstruction in the path of sanitary reform. We have not, however, 
been remiss in the discharge of our trust, as the mortuary statistics 
of the town will bear our. We regret we have not been able to 
take up the cleaning of the Setgunga tank for want of funds. 

“It is notorious that, owing to the influx of pilgrims all the year 
round, the conservancy and latrine arrangements swallow up a con- 
siderable portion of our revenue. The present contribution from 
the Lodging House Fund is by far too inadequate to afford sufticienc ' 
help to the Municipality. The maintenance of the Pilgrim Hospi- 
tal is a heavy charge upon our resources. The increase of the 
contribution from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 6,000, supplemented by a grant 
'of Rs, 2,000 by the District Board, as recommended by the Sani- 
tary Commissioner, is eagerly exeepted by us to improve the health 
of this large town. The drainage work undertaken by oujf pre- 
deccsbors in office., without having previously obtained a loan from 
Government, is a further drag on our resources. It is a misfortune 
that the recent cyclone has affected our income by damaging and 
destroying municipal and rale-payers’ property, and thereby throw- 
ing additional burdens on us. 

“In conclusion, wc hiimbly thank your Honor for the trouble 
your Honor has taken in paying us this visit ; and we sincerely pray 
that Providence will vouchsafe to your Honor and your Honor's 
family long life and prosperity, and render the whole term of your 
Honor’s rule an epoch of cotin ued progress of the people placed 
under your Honor’s care,” 

Replying to the above, his Honor said : — 

“ I have to thank you for the address of welcome you have 
just read, and for the kind terms in which you have greeted me 
on my arrival in this place. I must, however, confess to a 
feeling of regret that the terms in which I am about to 
reply arc not of such a kind as one likes to employ on an 
occasion like the present, when the Municipal Commissioners 
arc assembled to meet their Lieutenant-Governor, when they 
ordinarily have a report of good work and progress to present, and 
when it is the natural result of such a meeting that all should after- 
wards separate vvicli an increased regard for each other. The pre- 
sent, however, is an occasion on which, while wishing to irca^ you 
with the utmost courtesy, I should be failing in my duty, both tn 
Govcrnriicnt and to yourselves, were I not to explain in what way 
you have omitted to carry out your duties, and to point out to you 
your shortcomings. I fully appreciate what you have said as regards 
the unusual diil'culcics with which you have to contend, and I admit 
that it must be often hard to carry out certain works in such a 
manner as not to offend the religious prejudices or principles of the 
people whom you represent. It would neither be right for you to 
offend those prejudices, nor for the Government even to ask you to 
do so, but there arc many matters connected with good administra- 
tion and sanitation, into which the question of religious prejudice 
does not in any way enter, and I would invite you to take much 
more active steps in these matters than you have hitherto been in the 
habit of doing. In the first place, you put forward the plea of 
poverty as an excuse for the present state of afifairs, and say chat, 
when the Lodging House Fund raises its contribution from 
Ri. 4,000 to Rs. 6,000 supplemented by a possible grant of 
Ra. 2, poo from the District Board, you hope to be able to carry out 
great improvement! ; but 1 wish to draw your particular attention 
to the present amount of income which is already yours, and which 
you.do oorevon take the trouble to collect, During^the three^ 
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quarters which have elapsed of tl»e year 1891, ilic demand on 
account of latrine-tax, house-tax and land rent amounted to the sum 
of Rs. 28,000, but you only collected Rs. i<|.,500, or very little 
over half the amount due to you. Now, whnt is the use of your 
talking of the works you arc going to do with an increased grant of 
Rs, 4,000 irom other sources when you do not take the trouble\to 
collect Rs. 13,500 of the funds to which you are alicady ruiiilci ? 
These remarks refer to the income which you arc entitled to collect. 
But that income ought to be increased. The present assessment of 
the town was settled in 1888, and in the year 1891 the time came 
round for a new assessment, when, very correctly, you divided up 
the town into difterent portions, and .allotted one to every two 
Commissioners, telling them to draw out lists of houses and to visit 
and assess them according to their true value. But having done 
this, you did no more ; the work was never carried our, and 1 am 
told that up to the present day not one single Coinmissioucr has 
even given in his record of rcassessmetu. 

Regarding the expenditure of the funds yon have actually re- 
ceived, I do not feel called on to make very unfavourable remarks 
on the manner oi its distribution. On education, however, I fittd 
you spend almost nothing ; nothing is done for vaccination, and fur 
registration but very little. Your funds are limited, it is true, and 
I admit that the conservancy and cleaning of the roads necessitated 
by the great traffic caused by pilgrimages require an unusually large 
part of your available means ; but it is necessary to point out to you 
how ficriovis the results of these limitations are. Yon have hitherto 
ouly afforded a little aid to one Middle V'ernacular School and one 
Girls* School, and vou hive recently promised the Magistrate to 
open some Primaiy Schools. What I would urge upon you is, that 
sufficient opportunities for primary education should be afforded for 
all boys of a school-going age, to enable them to receive sufficient 
education to hold their own in competition with the boys of other 
parts of Bengal. It seems to be a freely admitted fact among you 
all, that Orissa is very backward in the matter of education, and yet 
you have hitherto done almost nothing towards affbiding your boys 
improved facilities for acquiring education. Personally, I should 
be very glad to find every office in Orissa filled with Uriya officials, 
and I am sure that Mri Toynbee, the Commissioner, agrees with 
me ; but, of course, Government arc bound to accept the best 
candidate they can get. If a Bengali and an Uriya candidate of 
exactly equal qualifications come forward, there is no doubt but that 
the latter will be taketi ; but if the Bengali shows decided superi- 
ority, then, of course, Government is bound to accept him. 
1 wish you, therefore, to very seriously consider this question of 
providing larger means of education. 

I have been speaking so far of the amount of money which you 
have spent ; but now f would like just to louk into the question 
whether it is well and judiciously spent. About 48 per cent, of 
your funds have been laid out on conservancy and road cleaning ; 
but has all that might have been done with this money been actu- 
ally done? Going tiirougfi your town ycsier<lay and to-day, i have 
found that most houses have cesspools which open on and discharge 
into the street. Such a filthy slate of ihings I have seen in no 
other town in Bengal, and it is very certain there can be no 
possible offence to religious principles in altering this. The con- 
servancy arrangements arc at present of the poorest and most 
offensive type, and the cesspools could be easily arranged to dis- 
charge their contents into reservoirs at the back of the houses in- 
stead of on to the street front. Most of your houses seem to be 
well and strongly built, standing on well-raised stone plinths, and 
you have therefore every element for a good drainage system, and 
yet the present state of things exists. I do not think the cost of 
these charges ought to fall upon rhe Municipality, bur they ought to 
be carried out at the expense of the owners of the houses. Then, 
again, the state of the public burial-ground for paupers has been des- 
cribed as horrible. Your Magistrate, Mr. Allen, very rightly recom- 
mended you to build a burning place, and you erected a good chabutra 
with surrounding walls for cremation ; but itnmediately the 
Magistrate went away on leave and turned his back, you turned 
yours also, and permitted the chahutra to fall into disuse and disre- 
pair. Now this sort of conduct is neither creditable to you nor 
to that system of Local Self-Government which has, perhaps, 
the reputation of 1:)cing more flourishing and better appreciated in 
Bengal than in any other part of India. The next question is 
chat of the four great sacred tanks in the town. Some of them 
are very fine, but at the same time the water in them muse be very 
unwholesome, and there can be very little doubt but that they arc 
a great source of disease among the large number of pilgrims who 
come to them. It is very certain that something must be done to 
cleanse these large sacred tanks. The tank, which is the most 
sacred of all, called the Setgunga tank, is in the very midst of 
your houses, and as it it very deep and the water level is very 
low, it is therefore very foul, indeed; and yet the Municipal 
Commissioners do not seem even to have thought out any plan 
for cleaning it. Recently, during a visit to Gya, I came across 
,just such another deep and foul tank surrounded by houses, but 
tmmeditately it was pointed out to him, the mohant at once pro- 
mised to have it dewatered and cleaned out, and made no difficulty 


about the matrer. Surely what was possible in Gya must be equally 
so here. It would be very gratifying, therefore, to hear that some 
wealthy mohant or other gentleman had come forward and under- 
taken to do the work. If, however, this should not happen, the 
Municipality must do it themselves, and if they raise objections 
to the work, then Government must enforce it. It seems to me 
that the best and only method of cleansing and keeping the tank 
clean* will be to put in some sort of pucca flooring, and to repair 
the masonry sides, so as to prevent any drainage entering the tank, 
aud to have the water changed at least once a year. 

And now, gentlemen, having drawn your attention to these 
matters, I must tell you that 1 have been very seriously consider- 
ing what steps it will be necessary for the Government to take, 
'riic one course open under the present Municipal Act is to issue 
an Older, under Section 64, and ifitisnot obeyed, then under 
Sections 65 and 66 to suspend the Municipality,; but this would 
have entailed g>^eat discredit on all concerned, and undoubtedly 
the vernacular papers would have taken up the subject and point- 
ed at Puri the linger of scorn. But another course will very 
shortly be open, for in an amended Municipal Bill, which is now 
being considered, there is a proposal that Govermnent should have 
power to put a Municipality into schedule 2. There arc already 
some Miiuicipalitics under this schedule, but by some unfortunate 
oversight such a rule as is now being proposed was omitted in the 
original Act. I am anxious specially to draw your attention to 
this amending Bill, because I see that an 'agitation is being gut up 
against it, and people are Uying that I am aiming a blow at Local 
Self-Government, and instituting a retrograde measure. I'his is a 
complete mistake, and the working of the Municipal law in Puri 
is a good example of the benefit which my proposed amendment 
will do. Instead of passing an order which will convey a direct 
and severe censure, a milder policy will be open. When this 
amendment has been passed, Government will have the power to 
order any Municipality to be placed in the second schedule, and 
will then be able to order the Chairman to be a Government official, 
and to see that work is properly carried out. It would, however, 
be pleasanter and more satisfactory if you yourselves were 10 move 
in this direction, and ask your present Chairman to resign, and 
take care to appoint in his place an official who is trained in sai^itary 
matters, and is strong enough to not only give the necessary orders, 
but to see also that they arc efficiently carried out. Such an official 
will be found in your Civil Surgeon, who is naturally designated 
as the most suitable Chairman of such a Municipality as this. I 
have no present intention of putting the power vested in »Govcrn- 
ment under the old Act into froce, by suspending the Municipality, 
but as soon as the new Act has been passed, 1 mean to appoint an 
official Chairman; but if you choose to do so, you have (he power 
to forestall my intention in the manner I have just suggested. 

Before closing this reply, 1 wish to refer to another subject. 
There is sitting in Calcutta at the present time a voluntary Com- 
mittee to take measures on behalf of tht; sanitation of Puri, and 
the town owes a great debt of gratitude to its members, and 
especially to Babu Jadu Lai Mullick, and Babu Raj Kumar Sarba- 
dhikari (he Secretary, for all the trouble they have taken tor the 
improvement of this place, 1 think, however, the Commitiec are 
somewhat mistaken in atttribucing to the water supply the cause of 
so much illness and suffering among the pilgrims. 7 'here is no 
dearth of wells containing good water in the town from which the 
residents obtain their supplies, and from which pilgrims also could 
get theirs, aiid if the residents do not suffer from the water, it 
cannot surely be said that the well water is the cause of disease 
among the pilgrims. 'Pherc must, therefore, be some special cause 
affecting the pilgrims alone, as the Magistrate, Mr. Allen, has 
very justly remarked, and this cause no doubt is the insanitary 
habits of the pilgrims, and their custom of drinking the polluted 
waters of the sacred tanks in which diseased people bathe as 
freely as any others No doubt, too, many of the pilgrims arrive 
from long distances^ feeble and exhausted, and therefore 
susceptible to disease. Mr. Allen has in a praiseworthy manner 
been devoting himself to the general welfare of these travellers 
before even they reach Puri, and has been endeavouring to lessen 
the hardships of the road by establishing and improving chatties, 
by erecting hospitals, and appointing health officers and special 
native doctors at the season the pilgrims are most numerous. 
The other probable cause of disease remains, and it is my intention 
to have a proper analysis made of the water in each of these large 
tanks, and also of the water from three or four of the most used 
wells. If the well water is found, as we believe, to be good, 
then the question must be considered as to whether there arc 
sufficient wells, and if not, then more must be constructed. If the 
tank water is as bad as I conceive, every nerve must be strained to 
purify it, and keep it clean, and in the^e combined ways, by look- 
ing after the health of the pilgrims on the road to and from Puri, 
by protecting and increasing the supply of well water, and by 
turning the tanks from receptacles of liquid sewage to reaervoira 
of fair wholesome water, I trust we may succeed in leiiening^tlie 
terrible mortality among the unfortunate ptl|rinis, and eSadng; 
the stifmq which now to this placo^’*^ 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAlfS PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
rnitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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7 'Ai first dose will 
^ive relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTHAGUINEA 
•a box 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e | 
found to w'oik won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These arc facts testified 
toconimually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the IVorld. 


JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agents for India : 

NA7L0B, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depdt.js, (^^^ve Street, 
CALCUTTA; 

‘^OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates qX//. size 8 annas per box. is i %d. size 
12 annas per box. aj 9a, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholes^ latas on application. 


Just Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with addition) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINY DASSI, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusam, 
Abhas, ^c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price (paper cover) Re. ij cloth gilt 1^4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ ♦ ♦ * It is a series of mournful 
songs th.it the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hiis- 
bfind of the fair writer. — The Indian Natton. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem. — The 
Calcutta Review. 



By the same Author, 

Pfice 12 annas. 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya” 
office. No, 25, Brindaban M.-illik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s (Jharitable Hfimceopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra L.^! SircaPs house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF COGENT BIlE 

T he following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor DutPs Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

I. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
R.'imnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyilankar Nilmani Mookrrjee, 
M.A., B.L., Profe.ssor of Sanskrit, Presideitry 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


In Pamphlet, Price 4 annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By C^t. ANDREW HBARSEY 
Apply to Rtis Rayyti Office, Calcutta. 


“IT RE00MMEND8 ITSELF.'’ 

AH who sufftr dnd sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

AenteRhenmatism and RheomaticOont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ng; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend, 
ed as 

The Manrelloas Sore Throat Gore. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrcct& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. £. the Viceroy, on the same day. 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19111 March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 

man Nulkar, c I.E., 

Tlie Hoii’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

H. E. the Viceroy, 

with . 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anrm postage , 

stamps for postage, &c. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 ytars 

FJRIOE RS. 6-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open'face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, ‘^hort wind. 
Regulated to a minute a inonih. hohl hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact e.scapement. C'an be leoaited by any 
walrh'inaker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wi isi Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do, Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain, 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Bepairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
buff incluiiing, as we always employ a staff r)f 
llte most skilful workmen for onr jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Water bury Watch Depot., 
37, Mu.-julbari-slicci, Calcutta 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.*’ 

1 10, Colle«[e Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 18S2.) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 

pany are ;--(l) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre m the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfnii, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) tint advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts conneried 
with It, and the enconiagement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentalmn of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fmin it 
of all that IS low and degraded, nr, in any way, 
pbjcrlifin.ible ; and (4) the printing, piihlir ation 
and issue of play*!, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to fuither the iuieiests of 
the Company in any reg.iid, and, generally, the 
sale of all b >oks ami siatmnery, &c. 

CA PI rAL.—Rs. 3,00,000, dividediinlo 3,00 
000 abates of Re. 1 each. 

I)I UECTOR.S. — Dr. Sirnbhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chan man). Principal Kiishnakamal 
liliaitachai yya, Habu Haialal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit T.uakumar 
Kaviiatna, li ibu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L.. late of Cashnieie, and four otlicts. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Piospectus, which con- 
tains letters of symp.ilhy and support from 
the most eminent prisonages in the land. The 
followim*. anvmg others, aie orii inmcipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Mah.iiaja joiimiio Moimn Tagoie, 

„ Nai emlia Ki ishna, 

„ Dnigacharaii Law, 

Sir Rimes Chamlin Mura, 

Justice Chandia Madhnb Ghosh, 

„ (iiii ndas Baneiji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbebari Ghosh, 

Babn H’ein Cbandta Baneijee, Senior Go- 
veriimeiit Pleader, High Comi, 

Ray Jagadanamia M<»okcijee Bahadur, 

Babn Chandra Nath Bosr,M.A ,B L., 

,, Piatapa CliandrH Ghosli.i, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Balju Knnja Bidiari Mallik, of Posin, 

Babii Cliaiidi Lai Singba, late Piesident, 
National Chamber of Commeice, Banker, 
Ray Yotindia Nath Chandhun, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemimlar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pieader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampui Municipality, 
Babn Clr.andi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L.. Officiating 
Sub-Di visional Officer, Stirainimr, 

Bat)u Jadii Lai Mallik, of Paihiiriaghata, 

Zemindar, 

Kumar Kadbaprasad Ray, of P<ista, 

Dr. Nil Ralau Saikar, (M.A., M D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Cliaiidia Chatieiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikat, Poet and 
Pnblinst, 

Babu Ramanalh Ghosh, of Paihtit i.ighalR, 

Kay Kanai Lai De Bahadur, Cl F, Arc., 

Bahu Kisoii Lai Goswaini, M.A., B L, Zemindar, 
Siirainpur, 

Lala Hangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Baiilrelrari Kapur, Bui cl wan, 

Babn ,Satya Kinkar Sen, H. L., Government 
Pleader, Buirlwan 

Kay Nalinikklr.i Bose H.ihadtir, Chairman, 
Burr I wan Mnninp.Hity, 

Balui Utii.Khaian Baiieiji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Bind wan, t 

Df. Jagai Hamilni Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Mimit ipality, 

Babu S iikari Baiieiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Bilni Uajeiiilra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Bind wan, 

Munsi (irdam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu j aganinnh.in Bhaltachuiy ya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Bnidwan, 

Babu Taiapiasaniwi Mukcrji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Til akin Goviiida Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Bui d wan, 

&c., &c., 8tc. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required R». 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled diatyjewelledy and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an •extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rales 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantaptir 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
pi ice was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moiing H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says : — 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
petiodof three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scaif Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G, 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & lyiYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGUSH) NEWSPAPER 


AND 


Review of Polities^ Literature^ and Society 

KATES OF SUBSORIPTIOK. 


If paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... . ... 

Rs. 

12 

Half-yearly 

yi 

7 

Ouarieiiy ... 

»» 

4 

Monthly ... 

Re. 

V8 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 

o-S 

If not paid in advance. 

Yearly 

Rs. 

18 

Half-yearly... 

0 

10-8 

Quarterly ... 

0 

6-0 

Monthly 

0 

2*4 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 

0-12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Aavcriibements (three columns 10 tkfC^ page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 3, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. . 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to ‘*The Manager,” and Literaryr 
Communications and books and ^ pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to ** The- Editor ” of ** Rt ia 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Vchocr Duties Lam^ W$lUngtm 
Street^ Caiaetta, , — 


Printa ad tiAUtM f«r tin Pr«priti«r tvety Safutday by Mumr Ima. Ghok, ^ THE BEE PRESS, Nt. /, Utke» Duitt Imt, 
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BENGAL’S NIGHTMARE. 

In thfTbeginping when the earth was vnid, 

And Nature bdre the pali of endless night, 

And on the waters Brahma mov’d alone ; 

God said, Let there *be light : and there was light. 

But titnes are chang’d, — our mortal gnds are grown 
Severer, grimmer, if not wiser all ; 

Lord Vilyet said, Let all be black ; and all 
Was black,— — counter — durbar hall. 

The Lord of heav’n is serv’d by saints in white, 

But the old order giveth place to new ; 

And men may miiriiiiir, men may fret and fume, 

All must be black— that’s English plain for you. 

Lucifer’s mask I Saturnian badge of woe I 
Of old despis’d in India’s sun-bright shoie t 

O negro outcast of all hues divine 1 
Thou com’st with vulgar tiiumph to the fore ! 

« 

But yesterday yon lordly mansion teem’d 
With visitois of high and low degree ; 

The scene, though festal, yet a giave-yaid seem’d, 
for all were clad in fun’ial drapeiy. 


1 ask’d a patriotic orator, 

An editor, and then a saintly Bhai— 

What made thitn wear the regulation suit, 

Shocking alike to cultui’d taste and eye ? 

And the three with one voice made answer quick : 

“ Place hath its charms,— and birth-day honors too ; 

’Tis something to have both — but chief a tail. 

To lend just weight to all we say and do I 

Yet, sooth to say, we can endure no more 
This horrid black, which is Kal Bhairav’s own ; 

It haunts our waking thoughts— our nightly dreams, 

And soon, we fear, our callings will be gone 1 ” 

Is this a chflj^a black I see before 
Me, w^th the sleeves all dangling tow’rd my hand f 
Come, let me wear thee. O’ Vishnu 1 Viilinu I 
That hid’ous nightmare maddens all the land I 

City of Blacknesses ! farewell ! farewell ! 

I go where no sarior’al censor dwells : 

Who know.s but motley yet may be thy wear, 

VViih peakdd cap and little tinkling bells I 

Ram Sharma. 


E.'ich at Ins neighbour look’d with eyes .nghast, 
Common the colour,— Common was the pain ; 
Save one old jester who enjoy’d the fun, 

All sufiet’d from a black-oppressed brain. 

Black, black above— below I black, black around ! 

And not a bit of linen bright was there ! 

A darkling stream of black flow’d in and out ! 

Good Heaven I save us from this black despair. 

An Apka-waiti with a tail I met— 

Peipetual Omedwar for honor,— place : 

O hoirot 1 with hii limbs encas’d in black. 

He look’d a very ghost in g«iib and face I 

O Apka-wasii! Apka^wasii I poor 
Light-headed loon ! what is it ails thee, man ? 
With tear-drops streaming down his sunken cheeks, 
He pointed to his— and chapedn. 


News and Our Comments. 


The gathering of all nations at the Chicago Exhibition, next year, will 
be taken advantage of to hold a Congress of the' Creeds. 


Can it he that 

“ In the Japanese Kinguage there is no imperative mood, no form 
of oath, no form of abuse. The worst name you can call a man 
i.s‘ fellow,’ and when you wish to express gieat indignation you 
.hout ‘ There I there.’ 

Heavenly people ! 

• m 

'I'HE ladies have been avenged : — 

“Prof. Dr. BishnflT of Munich always maintained the mental in- 
feriority of women over against men on the ground of a man’s brain 
being 1,350 grams and that of woman’s only 1,250 ; after hit death the 
postmmtein examination elicited the interesting fact that his own brain 
weighed only 1,245 grains 1” 


O Apka-wastdJ Apka^wasUf poor 
Light-headed loon 1 go, burn thy livery I « 

“ Alas I 1 can’t ; I wait upon the great,— 

Their smiles and spurns aVe meat and drink to me. 

“ Yet, sooth to say, 1 oan endure no more 
This black, whkk sore ofTends my taste and pride r 
'* lx haunts my waking thoughtf>«-'my nightly dreams : 

Uf only kept nee lies in tuiejide.” 


Holloway's Pills arc admirably adapted for the cure of diseases 
incidental to females. At different periods of life women are subject to 
complaints which require a peculiar medicine, .and it is now an indisput- 
able fact that there is none so suitable for such complaints as Holloway’s 
Pills. They are invaluable to females of all ages young or old, mar- 
ried or single. They purify the blood, regulate the secretions, correct 
all suspended functions, give tone to the stomach, and clear the com- 
plexion. The first approach of disordered action should be met with 
appropriate doses of these Pills | whilst taking them no restriction 
need be placed over the patient. They contain nothing which can 
possibly prove injurious to the system. They act by purifying the 
blood End regulating every organ. 


Subtmikkjl im Kkn an nfiust^d ta nmU p^sial if fossibU, as the safest and most convenient 
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The Abyssinian King Theodore’s son, who has hitherto been a wild 
scamp often brouglit np before the magistracy on charges of assault 
and battery and other forms of violence, is, at last, on the road to im* 
provement, let us hope. He is now going in for religion. At any rate, 
he has formed a permanent alliance within the pale of Orthodoxy, 
having wedded the daughter of an English minister of the Church. 

• 

• • 

The most interesting tribute to the memoiy of the late Paudit Ajoo- 
dhianath has been paid by Mr. Justice Knox of Allahabad. He sent a 
wreath to be placed on the funeral pyre. Such avowal by an English- 
man of friendship for an Indian, is rare indeed. It is said that a 
similar honor was done to Wasudeo Ralwant Pliacike, the “ Dacnit” of 
the Deccan, by an English lady. It will be lemcmbcred how, afier a long 
and arduous trial, Phadke was transported for life and removed to Aden, 
instead of the Andaman Islands. The occasion of his departure 
brought a great cjowd of people to the Poona railway station to see 
the convict off. In the midst of the noise and confusion of the affecting 
leave-taking, an English lady stepped fortlt and put .a wreath round Mr. 
Phadke’s neck and shook hands with him saying, “ you are tiuly born.” 

• 

• • 

NaWAU Abdool Luteef Ualiadar has received the following letter 
“Government House, Portsmouth. 

February 12, 1892. 

My dear Nawab, 

1 am desired ))y H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 2olh ultimo offeiing your condolence 
to H. R. H. and all the members of the Royal Family in their great 
giicf, for which H. R. H. is deeply grateful. 

H. R. H. wishes to offer his best thanks to .all the members of the 
Mahomednn Literary Society, through you, for their kind and loyal 
expressions of sorrow and condolence. 

The loyal feelings of sympathy expressed by all races and classes 
in India tend to soften the terrible blow. 

Believe me, yours truly, 

C. Rosdew Burn, Co//., 

A. D. C. in wailing.” 

It will be remarked that His Royal Highness does not speak in his 
individual character but as a repiesentative of his family, and thanks 
not the Nawab only but all the members of the M.diomedan Liteinry 
Society. 

This is how the Emperor of Germany has offended the Court of Eng- 
land and shocked the respectability of Europe 
“ The Emperor received an intimation that the Duke of Clarence 
was in a practically hopeless state wliile he was shooting at Buckebing. 
His Majesty, however, proceeded with his .sport, and even on the fol- 
lowing morning, when he received .a telegram from Berlin conveying 
the news (»f the Duke's deatli. Ire did not reiuro to his capital, but had 
another clay’s shooiing, and he did not reach Berlin until the afternoon 
of Fiiday, the 15th. Tlun, lusteadiof diiving diiect to the palace of 
the Empress FiedericJ^, the Emperor went home, and twenty-four 
hours e^^psed before he visited his moilier, wliile he did not present 
himself at the Biilish Embassy until ^.Sunday afieiiioon. Then a Court 
mourning of only ten days was coinmauded by the Emperor instead 
ff three weeks, as had been expected. It was observed, mnrcot'cr, 
that the flag at the Schloss was not loweied to balf-mast, and when 
his cousin was being buried, llie Emperoi, instead of attending llie 
memorial service at Beilm, in accordance wiili his mother’s earnest 
request, was Imlding an inspection of tecrints at Kiel, a function which 
could perfectly well liavc been postponed. Lastly, the Emperor, ap- 
parently out of pure ‘ cussedness,’ would not allow' his brotlier Prince 
Henry to come to England to aiicnd the funeral, although his pirsrnr.e 
Rt the ccrcmrrny was patticiilarly desired by the Empress Fiederick 
nnd by the Queen and Royal Family, and II. K. H. was liimstlf anxious 
to attend ” 

So writes the World. The young gentleman in imperial purple has 
gratuitously added an ingredient of peculiar biueriiess to liie cup of 
sorrow of our soveieign. 

% 

% s 

The following from a letter of the London cot respondent of the 
Manchester Courier^ is going the round 

“One very touching exemplification of the extremely affectionate 
nature of the late Duke of Clatenre was his desire to see his old valet, 
Mr. Fuller. This gentleman had been with him right from boyhood. 
He went with iiim on all his travels, and sh.ired .all his adventures, 
and, in fact, was tieaied by the Duke rather as an intimate friend 
than as a servant. The Duke was veiy eager to sec his old friend, 
and when he expressed his desire, Mr. Fuller, who was at St. James’s 
Palace, engaged in the Duke’s apartments, was telegraphed for, and 
immediately hurried to Sandrioghain. The Duke was unconscious 
At the time, but in n fuful gleam of reluming sensibility, he recognised 


his old valet, and, only able to articulate very indistinctly, whispered 
his pleasure, and warmly grasped his hand. Though the official 
account cloes not say so, yet Mr. Fullei was allowed to remain in the 
death-chamber to the last.” 

That W.1S very good of the dear boy, and it will stand him in good 
stead in the court to which he has gone— better than many an osten- 
tatious act of goodness. One thing in that account puzzles us. Is 
I Fuller— we beg his pardon, Mr. Fuller, a gentleman? Is the menial 
service of the P.ilace pci formed by gentlemen? There are noble Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, we read. Are the offices of footmen and valets 
held by gentle folk ? 

« « 

The stronger sex is the weaker sex, after all. The writer of “ The Old 
Saloon” in Blackwood, points out tliat it is men who bicak down fioin 
over vvoik, not women. Thus the collapse of M. de Maupassant is 
attributed to the number of volumes written by him duiing the last 
twelve years. Yet Miss Braddun nr Mis. Oiiphant has wniten inoie 
books without any signs of collapse. They go on serenely with a 
smile piling up volume on volume. This was the case with George 
Sand loo. For strength and eiulur.ance the Mussets and Chopins and 
Flauberts were pigmies before the biilliant and volatile but energetic 
and ever-active Madame Dudevant. 

• • 

A WOMAN, named Jane Rowe, of Mari-tzion, in Cornwall, had been for 
several years tioubled with a live lizard *in her body. She had been 
suffering much fiom violent pains in the stomach, which nothing could 
remove. Recently, after taking soine medicine, she voiniited and threw 
out to her relief and amazement a living liz.iid fioni four to live 
inches lung. 

• • 

Inaudi is a strange calculating human machine. On February 13, 
in the Sorboniie, at P.iiis, before an audience of professors and pupils 
I of all the Lycces, he woiked out in no time abstruse anthinetical 
problems, lie never faltered and effected inuUiplications and divisions 
of sums containing tweiUv four figures and fxtracied square and cube 
roots with seventeen decimal places. While so quick in aiiiiimetic, 
he reads and writes but indiffeiently well, and cannot commit to 
memoiy the shortest extract from a literary work. 

• • 

A CENTENARIAN has just passed away at Brightlingsea, in^ the person 
of Thomas Wilshire Siimmerson. He was born at Colchester on 
November 20, 1791, and celebrated his one hundiedth biithday last 
Nevember. The de.ith was the result of an accidental fall. 

• • 

One older than Sommerson, and of the opposite sex — the oldest woman 
in Vienna— Jubl dead — Margaret Gicshing, was 117 years of age. 

• • 

A French Doctor— Constantin P.iul— has a cure for neuiaslhenia, c>r 
that state of the nervous sysietn which depiives the muscles ot con- 
tractibility. The remedy consists of the subcutaneous injection of a 
solution of the grey matter of a sheep's brain sterilized and ihiown in- 
to the blood by means of an Arsonval apparatus. The dose is 5 ciibu. 
centimetres. The Doctor made several experiments, and in no c.isk 
was there a reaction. The first injection made the patients lively .imi, 
after a series, the muscular strength telurned and the paralysed weie 
able to walk. 

• • 

The enquiry, under Act XXXVII of 1850, into the charges against 
.Mr. P. C. Wheeler, C.S., has closed. Tlie Commission iniim.'ited its in- 
tention of submitting the report to Government as eaily as j^A^sibie 
this week. The public must wait for the result till ilie Government 
h.ive considered the repoit. 

• • 

The great American lexicon of the English language, which, under 
the name of the “Century Dictionary,” was begun in 1881, is now 
complete, in six volumes, the last having just been issued. The great 
Transatlantic Sanskriiist and linguist, Professor Wliitncy, of Yale 
University, has been the Editor-in-Chief. It is a gigantic work, con- 
sisting of 7,046 large quarto pages, and coiiuining 500,000 definitions 
of over 215,000 words, 50,000 defined phrases, 300,000 illiisiiative 
qnoutions and 8,000 cuts. It claims to be the greatest Americar>' 
publishing enterprise. Over 750,000 dollars, in cash, has been spent 
on it, and its total cost, including interest on the money invested* 
lias been $1,000,000. They have already sold 15,000 Copies* 
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The Sessions Judge of Cuttack sentenced, on admission of guilt, 
K.id^mba Slrila, a girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age, to death, 
for ifH^rder nf a boy of eight years of age, for the sake of his orna- 
ments. The High Court— Messrs. Justices Norris and Ib^vi-rley — 
confirmed the tM)nvictinn l)nl redneed liie sentence to linnsporta- 
lion for life. The Judges remaikcd : — 

** VVe have caiefnlly exainitied tlie evidence recorded by the Sessions 
Judge and by tl>e coininitimg Magistrate, and we are of tiuinKm that 
Jl fully bears out the plea of guilty. It only remains for us therefore 
to consider the question of sentence. We quite agiee with the Ses- 
sions Judge that the tmiider of children for the sake of oinaments 
they may happen to be wealing is one of the worst foims of murder, 
and in oidinary cairs we should have no hesiration in confiiming the 
Sfiuence of death imposed in such rases. In the present case, nioie- 
over, we can find no mitigating ciicunistano whatever so far as legards 
the offence itself. The accused, though young, seems to have been 
fully aware of the nature and the consrcpiences of the act she com- 
limed. Siie seems to have talcm the child away wirh her for the pur- 
pose of killing liim. She killed him in broad daylight, and she 
proceeded to secrete his body in a tank. At the same time, we cannot 
blind omselves to the fact that she is little imoe than a cliihl heiself, and 
that fiom the time when she was taxed with ihe ciime she has admitt- 
ed her guilt, and iherefote tin own herself upon the inert y of tlie Court. 
Wc think we may accept this as evidence of g'*nnine soiiow for the 
Clime committed, and we ihink we may fan ly take such .son ow into 
consideration. In this view we do not think that the end of justice 
reqmies the infliciion of the extreme penalty of the law, and we 
accordingly set aside the sequence of death, and m lien thereof »eii- 
tence the accused, Kadumba Siiila, to iransporiaiion for life.” 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The Prince and Princesx of Wales with Piince G-orge started on the 
9th for Mentone. They all needed change <if scene. 

. . 

In prfsegling the Aimy Estimates to tlie House of Commons, Mr. 
Stanhope explained 

“That tlie Bntisli Aimy in India and in tlie Colonies was in a 
•thoroiiglily efticient condiimn, ami was the laigot force that had been 
available, since the Peninsular War. He was, he said, willing to 
consider the* advice given in the ippmt of the Wantage Cominiiiee, 
wiiho-ut depleting tiie Reserve or mirodiK mg an extensive pension j 
system. The sltcngth of the Reserve would, he said, reach 80,000 m 
Apiil, 1893. Refernng to the defences at home and abroad, lie said 
that a vast improvement had taken place, and plans had been arranged I 
fur the pioper tlefcnce of London. Mr. Stanhope dwell on tlie 
success of tlie Lee-Miifoid iifle and the use of smokeless powder, 
.Hui lefeiied to the imptoved bairack accommodation which bad 
lately been provitled. He hoped Itj be able shortly to piovide soldieis 
with fire kit.” 

The Naval expenditme for 1892 93 has been fixed at ^^14, 250, 000. 

Tiik July have found Mrs. Osborne g'lilly of pe.ijury, and she has been 
srntenced to nine moiith.s* imprisonment with such labor as her piesciit 
delicate hcallli would bear. An exemplification of the Bengali proveib, 
the mother gets the benefit of the child— to be. 

Mr. Hastings, M, P., hns been found guilty and sentenced to five 
ycais’ penal servitude. 

Currency Commissions at Vienna and Pestli have declared for a 
gold standard and against bimeialli.sin. The Madrid merchants, follow- 
ing their decision, have asked the Spanish I’rcmier for coinage of gold 
and non-coinage of silver. 

i.^URiNG the debate on the Indian Councils Bill in the House of Lords, 
the Premier made a most important statement. 

“ Lord Salisbury .said he would be sorry that it shoi Id be believed 
that Goyeriinient looked upon such representation as being confined 
to municipal bodies. He must demur to the idea. They were neces- 
^aiily the main bodies in India to which this additional represeiitattun 
should be given. Care must be taken lest by the application of 
occidental machinery there was brought in not the strong and effective 
e ements of Indian society, but the artificial influence of the weakly 
elements. It would be a great evil if the really strong portion of 
Indian Society under any system of Government did not retain that 
share of government to which their natural position among the people 
traditionally entitled them.” 

That, we confess, is reassuring. Such a reform in the constitution as 

this Bill finyi, however rtecenery, i», in the preient. eircnmstancet 


of the country, obviously a step forward, if not a leap, in the daik. 
Theie is no knowing to a certainty where you may he landed. Ili.s 
something, theiefnre, to know fiom the present repository of power 
that the Ministrv .irc alive to tlie situation. In Irel.ind, in connection 
with thf Local Gnveinment Bill inlrodiired last month, the (lovernment 
aie.afiai(l of the minniity being swamped in the eleriions from its 
operation. In India, there is reason to fe.ir that, in the woiking of the 
Indian Councils Bill, the respectability of the cnmilry may be ignored. 
The (jovei nment feel this and they will take care to prevent such a 
calamitous absurdity. 

O.v the otlier Indian Bill—tlie Indian Officers’ Bill, Lord Salisbury, 
spftaking to the suggestion of Lord Loiihbrook for exemption of the 
Viceroy, said that 

“he thought a rnnsiderable amount of difficulty might have been 
avoHled when he was Secretaiy of Stare for India aiul Lord Northbrook 

\’i<*eioy, .tiid when there were considerable jiiffercMCe.s of opinion 
beiween them, if Loid Noithbrook could have come home for 
consultation.” 

The Bill has been passed by the Loids. 

On the 181I1 February, Mr. B ilfoiir introduced the Irish Local-Govcrn 
ment Bill. lie s.iid that the Bill would give to the cess-payers in Irish 
Counties and Baronies full power to manage their own affairs. The 
fianchise vvoulil be the ^ same as in England, but the Irish County 
Councils would have more extensive functiotis than the Biitish ones. 
Mr. Balfour proceeded : — 

“There aie people who s.ay that popularly elected bodies in Ireland, 
would be extravagant and corrupt, and would oppress the minority. 
(Government was, therefore, deiernvi*ied to have a minority vote, and 
als<#other safeguards. Twenty cess-payers might apply to the Judge 
of Assize for leave to petition for the removal of a County Council on 
the giound of wilful and persistent disobedience of the law. If the 
petition was granted, the Council would be tried before two Election 
Judges and might be removed, a new Council being appointed by the 
Liemcnani-(icvet nor.” 

Here the speaker was greeted by a storm of disapprobation. There 
wete hooting, jeering, laiigliing fiom different parts of the House, with 
crie.s of “ Keep your Bill to yourself” from the Irish members in 
special. After a biief pause, Mr. B.ilfour went on and concluded by 
saying 

“ I do not expect tins bill will regenerate Ireland or settle the Irish 
questions, but after what we have done for England and Scotland it 
Is a right wliich Irishmen may t l.iim and witl bung all classes together. 
Other measures I liave introduced I ennsider more itnporlam, namely, 
the Crimes Bill, the Light Railway Bill, and the Land Purchase Bill.” 

The Iiish Bill .seemi a clever piece of work, which grants as much 
latitude as any wii»e mini.stry would give to the Irish in their piesent 
condition and atlilnde, with a few indispensable safeguards. But tlie 
very bbeiality of (Government as it cuts tbf^ ground under factiony 
I seems to have exas[)eiated the Opposition. The Bill has been viri^cntly 
attacked in the House and out of ^t. Mr. Morley anathematised the 
proposal as a monstrous imposture, and calletl upon ■ the Government 
to commit suicide by instant dissolution. According fo Mr. Redmond, 
the Bill was an insult to Ireland. Mr. McCarthy could only ask the 
House to “ Reject the unclcHii thing.” Sir William Harcourt called it 
simply rubbish. 

In the press, the Times says that, ,a few years ago the Irish Local Gov 
einment Bill would have been regarded as extravagantly liberal and 
democratic. The Daily Teley^ralh descries m the Bill only the shadow, 
not the substance, of Home Rule, while the Daily iVews says that 
nothing more extraordmaiy has ever been submitted to the judgment 
of the House of Commons, and that not Mr, Balfour’s very opponents 
ever imagined that he would have devised so thoroughly bad and 
hopeless a measure. Of course, in Ireland the anger is hotter, and the 
language more extravagant. The well-known Dublin paper, Freeman’s 
Journal^ says that the Bill may be briefly and compendiously described 
as Mr. Balfuui’s joke. 

The following telegram gives the latest news 

“ News from the Irrawaddy Column says that it left Sadon on the 
26th ultimo for Namlikoo. On the Saiisi road it attacked a village 
which was defended by 15 stockades and numerous pitfalls. The posi- 
tion was outflanked and the village burnt in the evening. The enemy's 
loss was six killed and many wounded ; our loss was five men wounded. 
The stockades were composed of earthworks and circular redoubts^ 
clearly showing Chinese assistance. The Column arrived at Sansi on 
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the frontier on the ’Sih :it srn altitude of 9.200 feet, overlooking the 
$ouiTe of the Meun<^Uli4, flowiof; down a valley ahout .a mile long on 
the Chinese side. It leached Sadon again on the i8ih instant. The 
Norlh-Easiein Column left for Nkiaw on the 3ui. General Stewart is 
expected at Sadon on the 91I1.'’ 


The Calcutta nuuii{ ipal elections, the second under Act II (H.C.) of 
rSSS, come off on Tuesday next, the 15th instant There are eighty- 
four candidates for the fifty Coniinissionris to be elected. Four of 
these have ciiosen two Wards each to ensure their return. Of the 25, 
8 Wards, Nos. 5, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, are uncontested. In Ward 
I, there are ai many ai eight candidates, in No. 23, six, five in each r>f 
the Wards 6, 21, and 24. In font Waids, font, or twice the te(|nircd 
number, iiave come foi ward for the honoi. In the remaining Wards, 
there is for each one in excess of the legal number. The superfluous 
number does nor in every instance represent bottdjhU candidature. 
In some of llie Wards, it has been adopted as an electioneering trick, 
to allow the iral (.aodidates more agt'uts at the booths than the rules 
permit. Of the total number, broadly speaking, 59 are Hindus, 13 
Christians and 12 Mahomedans. Most of the ttUring Comiiiissioneis 
seek re-election. 

The day will not be observed as a public holiday, as at previous 
clection.s, but llic Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to ditect 
that all public offices under the Government of R-^ngal, which ate 
situated within the limits of municipal Calcutta shall, as far as can be 
arranged without cetiiment to the public setvice, be cloned at 2 PM. 
on that date. The beads of departments Itave been lequestcd that 
the nece.ssary steps may he talcrn to give effect to this order in 
the case of all offices under them. It is hoped that the heads of 
those offices which it is thought inexpedient to close on the afteiiyj>on 
in question will make atrangemeius, so that eveiy assistant under them 
may be able, if he wishes, to recoid his vote. 

We give below tlte list of polling stations : - 


Ward 

No. I 

Metropolitun Institutmn, Sham Hazar Street. 

ti 

2 

Normal School, Gour Laha’i Street. 


3 

Kesbub Academy, 65 Headon Stieet. 

ti 

4 

Meliopolilan Iiistuutiou, Suiiker (iliose’s Lane. 

i« 

6 

Cowar Debendro Mullick’s House, 20 Mooktaram 

‘ Baboo’s St. 

ff 

7 

58 Clive .Street. 

I* 

8 

Seal’s Flee College, Halbday .Sticet. 

u 

9 

Sanskiit College. 

«, 

lo 

Imlian Association, 62 Howb.izar Street. 


II 

Government Aided A. V. School, 85 Bowbazar Street. 

)) 

15 

Municipal Office. 


16 

Ditto. 

>» 

17 

Ditto. 

u 

19 

Entally Conservancy Depot, 13, Convent Road. 

M 

21 

B illygnnge Bndyguaid Lmes, Store Road, in a tent. 

If 

23 

Suiniiban .Municipal Office, Alipore. 


24 

Mr. r.ariibeit’s H<*ii5e, 44, Kkiialpore Road. 

u 

25 

Kiddcipuie Branch, Ripon College. 

r confessional is nnd-uibtedly one of the p<*cnliatities of the Romish 


Chuich whiclt is spcctally vwwed with angi y jealousy and suspicion by 
opponents. It will sinitle and pun n«>i a few (.'hrislians of other 
dsnomiiMlions when lltey l'“aru, ai they m vy now do, on the authoiiiy 
of a Protestant riergymau in a peiiodiral ( ^'ied the Nezvhuty 
House that as many as twelve hundred clergymen of 

the Church of England hear cciifesshms in piivalr. This must be 
worse than the sartorial and other fr;Mp'‘iy ^'f R’tnal'sm. If tins is 
true, we are afraid Protestantism in England is being thoroughly 
under mined. 

^Vc Pagans who go the whole length with the most protesting of 
Protestants in keeping oiir sin-* to ourselves, without snnendering our- 
sclvts into the hands of any mfiilal, have no a< qnairitance with this 
retnalkablc religious institu:ion. The Roman Catholics who follow 
it, say that the practice of confessing has a most tranquilising and 
spiritualising effect. We can imagine this possible. Hut, then, pre- 
set ibed religions exercises are apt to degenerate into mummeries from 
which the soul has vanished. Tnal rs prob.ably the view of moderate 
Protestants. Protestant polemics are not content with that, however. 
They take serious exception to the practice as positively baleful. A 
single sentence from a wfrll known Jhntestant divine, Ur. Gumming, 
will show in what light it is held by Protestants 

“ Sigoori’s work, recommended by Cardinal Wiseman, conlains 
things connected with the conftssion of sim. so horrible, so atrocious, 
so pestilential, so offensive to every sense of delicacy, and every 
feeling of religion, that ibeir honibleness is their only and impene- 
uMt shelter. I dare not read iliein.” Cummin/^^s Liciure^^ p. 55. 


The Native Press in Indi.t has been accused of habitually di awing the 
longbow. But at their best, native journalists are indiffeient bands 
before the artists of the European and American Pi ess. What 
Hindu, M.ihnincdan or Parsee is capable of the delightful sea story 
told in some of the papers to hand by a recent London mail ? — 

“ The whaling ship St.ir of the East, while seeking its prey off 
the F.ilkland Islands sighted a whale thice miles off on the siaiboard 
quarter. Two bo.its wme m.iiined and eventually the monster was 
harpooned. He dragged the boat five miles away, and then with great 
consideration brought it back again. The men in the second 
boat then threw tlieir harpo m, and after a fiigbtful struggle the ^ 
wluile sank. Tlte baipoon lines weie still slack howevei, and 
when the men hauled them taut, the wliale came again to the 
sat fare, l.'ivlied about fiinouslv, and eventually upset one of the 
bo.iis, aiul two of the men disappeared. T’neir bodies wi»re songlrt 
wiUmut avTiil, ami picsenlly the whale— l>y this lime dead — wa.s towed 
to the ship and hauled ainratd, and the men rut away at it with axes 
and .spades to get at the (at. After wor king all day and part of the 
night they suspended ttper.iiions till the next foiem>on, and when they 
got to the stomach td the animal tliey weie .spell-bound to delect 
something moving inside it. It was, of course, one nf the missing 
teamen, Tames Hartley hy name and he was taken mir, revive<l bv 
copious douching with cold water, and after being confined a raving 
Uimitic in the captain’s cabin for a fortnight, lie regiiined his senses,, 
jind w.as able to tell his ji»nali-like exfrcrlem es. He remembered, be 
s.tid, ‘ the sensation of being lifted into the arr by the mrse of the 
whale and of falling into tl>e water. Then there was a featfni 
rushing semnd, which I believe to b^ the heating of the water 
by the whale’s tail; then I was encompassed tjy fearful daiUness, 
and felt myself slipping along a smooth passage of some soit that 
seemed to move and carry me forward. This sensation lasted but 
an inst-ant, th^^n I f«*lt ib.at I b.ol more room. I felt about me and mv 
hands came m contact wnb a yiehlmg slimy substance that .seemed to 
slinnk from mv lonrb.’ It finally dawned upon him that he had been 
sw«illowed bv the whale, and he was overemne wiili honor at the sUiia- 
tion. He could breathe easily, lull the heat was tPirihle. It was not 
of a scoicliing, stifl.og nature, hut it seemed to open the pores of his 
skin atnl to draw out his vitality. He became very weak, and girw 
sick at the stomath. He knew that iheic was no hope of escape fnnn 
his stiangp pnson. De.ilh st.iied him in the f.ice, and he iiied to look 
atitbiavely; hut the awful quiet, the feaifnl darkness, the honilile 
knowledge of his envii i»mnents, and the terrible heat finally overcame 
him, and he most have fainted, for the next he 1 emembered was being 
111 the captain’s cabin. The m.iiks of his entombment be iiiill cany 
with bim to bis dying day, for the action of the gastric juices in the 
whale’s belly * bleached his face and bands to a deaildy whiteness, and 
the skin was wiiiikled giving the man the appearance of having been 
p.irbolled,” 

That is an admirable, account, betraying true genius, .before which 
the nionster birtbt which the vernacular papers of India deal in are 
ciiihTs play. An Edgar Allan Poe need not he asbanaed to own the 
creation of this modern Jonah. Such is the vrat semblance of the narra- 
tive that we shall not be surprised if, in some grave religious circles, it 
be seriously adopted as a confirmation of Holy Writ. Were it not 
for the initial physical imptaclicabilily of any whale, however naughtily 
inclined, accomplishing tlie swallowing feat, the account lias every 
chance of being accepted among the pi oofs of the recorded miracles. 


A CHARACTERISTIC anerrfote comes all the way from Morocco. It is 
one of the amnseinemi of the ladies of the European society of the 
capital to visit the houses of the principal Moors or Miissnimans. At 
OOP of these meetings in the zenana, a beautiful young girl shi irked and 
f.tinted at seeing one of the visitors in the act of removing her glove. 
The young giil thought the Wbitewornan was removing the whole skin 
of her hand. The sight of the «>peiatiou gave her so much shock 
that she fell down, and it was loinc time befme she regained 
(.•)n«t;:ousneii. It would be curious to enquire into llie rationale of the 
phenomenon. It is not to be supposed that the daik-cycd Peri 
imagined that the Nararene lady mltnded to commit siikiffre oy 
flaying herself alive. Is it possible that the ignoiant prisoner of the 
Hainn believed the Giaour to be disburdening heiself of her thick 
cuticle in order to ventilate and cool her inner man— her subcutaneous 
self? It is related of Sydney Smith that in an extraordinarily hot sum- 
mer, the perspiring Biitish wit talked of doffing his skin and sitting 
or lounging in his bones. The Europeans in the grilling atmosphere 
of Morocco might, in the satne way, banker after the enjoyment of an 
unencumbered anatomy. 


Notwithstanding the mole«.taiion of the fanatics of the dominant 
creed, the little Mahomedan cilony in Liverpool is slowly but surely 
gaining ground. They have alieady got a neat little mosque, and 
now contemplate founding a Moslem College, to be under the prin- 
cipalihip of Profenor Karl Falkner, of the Universities of Basle and 
Zurich. It is believed that there will be no insuperable difificut|y itif 
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lAising the necessary funds. The world of Islam is vast in numbers 
and liberal bj|jtf sposilion. Given the reqtiircd amount of intelligence, 
and it will readily maintain a worthy centre of influence and action 
in the heart of Europe. Already a great many Mahomedans in Tin key, 
India, Syria, Egypt and the British Colonies on the West Co.ist of 
Africa, are alive to the advantage of giving their children a good Eng- 
lish education, but they ate aveise from sending them to Europe lest 
ilieir young hopofuU should be made Giaours of. 'Mie College, 
which of course will adjoin the new mosque, will give just the 
lecjiined f.icililies for a Mahornedan education in arts and sciences 
and modern and ancient languages which the patcifamiiias of Ulain 
wants, or at least would piefer.—Ii is also intended to purchase 
land for a Moslem ceineiety. 


FOLI^OWING upon our aiticle last week on “The Sick Man,” we h.nve 
much pleasure to aiiiiouuce, on the authmiiy of the Neia Freie Ptesst\ 
(hat Tuikey has been able to raise the effective stiengih of her aimy 
to a million men, of whom 700,000 would be available for service 
at any time anywhere. 'I'he difficulty now is to aim and equip 
them properly. Besides the Wiuciiestcr ceniral-flie carbine, tlieie 
ate three different systems of flie-aims in vogue 111 the Tutkish aimy. 
Tnese art 

“500,000 Martini-Henry Rifles of an old system, 220,000 Mausers, 
and ail Older has been given for 280,000 Maniilichers to the German 
inaiiufactuier, Loewe. As this difference of systems is natuialiy 
calculated to have serious consequences, it lias been decided to le- 
construct the Martini-Henry after the model of the new Maiinlicher, 
so that thete would be 780,000 iifles available for the troops of the line 
and teserves, while the stuck of Mausers would be distiibuted to tke 
Ba»hi-Uazuks and other irregular (loops. ” 


Among the distinguished visitors to Calcutta at the end of the present 
season, are Admual Ahmad Katib Pasha, A. DC. to tiie Sultan of 
Tuikcy, and the Turkish Consul General of Bomuay, who arc on a 
tour throughout India. This is ttieir fust visit to tde city of Palaces. 
They were ciuciiaiucd at dmiier by Nawab Abdool Luieef Bahadut, 
.It his icsideiice, qn Wednesday, Dinner was followed by tiauUhcs 
to which a veiy select number of Princes, noblemen and gentlemen of 
Calcutta wcie invited. The guests of the evening seemed evidently 
pleased with the party given in their honor, and admit cd the nautthes 
iNliicii weie quite novel to iliein. 


SIR James Lyall has gone out and Sir Dennis Fitzspatrick has come 
111 as Lieutenant-Governor of the Puiij.ab. The Mahaiajas of Cashmeie 
and Paiiaia, the Nawab of Baiiawalpore and the K.ij.is of jhiiid, 
Nabha, Kapaiihala, Nahan, Faridkote and Chamba weie at Laiiote 
to bid fattwell to the old and welcome the new Lieuienant-Guveinui. 
The members of the Punjab Commission entertained the letiimg chiei 
to a dinner. In replying 10 the toast of iiiS{healih, Sir James said that 
”his time had been a time of quiet internal adminisiiaiion in the Punjab, 
and his successor, who he trusted would have less fiontier tioubles, 
would no doubt be able to do more in many ways than he himsetl 
had done, especially if tinance continued to improve.” Sir Dennis 
Fiupalrick is sure to stamp his individuality on the administration. 

Sir Charles Elliott is determined to push on the Cad.istral Survey in 
Bchar. The prayer that it be postponed on account of the llneatened 
scarcity in Behar, has fallen flat on an unheeding ear. The local 
Government thinks the argument of scarcity is not valid, considering 
“that the cost of the traverse survey is all that will be incurred this 
survey year, and that it will not fall on the land.” Besides, “ it may 
be hoped that next season the crops will be good. The field survey 
will not begin till then.” 

The piesent survey is justifled on the action of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir Sieuart Bayley, Behar’s own. In 1889, on the 
recommendation of that Lieutenant-Governor, the survey was post- 
poned on the same grounds as now taken by the Behar people — to 
procure siinilar relief. The distant Secretary of State, in his sympathy 
for the poor people, went so far as to command that the harassing 
operatioQ— the lurvey— was not to be commenced until the people re- 


covered from the loss caused by the scarcity.” The pity of it is, how- 
ever, that the Secretary of Stale further ordered that “ your Govern- 
ment will nri.'iuge for the diligent prosecution of the undertaking 
as soon as the ritrnmstances of the country permit.” 

The people of Itch.ir now begin to feel tlie commencement of 
the specitied loss. Tlie shadow of F‘'amine is aheady on the land. 
Blit that is not considered sufficient reason to stay the de-ir measure 
that has been determined upon. Thete is an appeal to the Viceroy 
who, we doubt not, will fully consider the mailer. We trust His Ex- 
cellency will rise to the height of the occasion and decide the question 
independently of burcancraiic influence. Theie is a peculiar heartless- 
ness in foicing this costly fad at this moment. 


It is announced that the Mahaiaja of Patluiriaghata, in discharge of 
filial obligations to his mother, will invest one lakh of rupees for the 
lelief of poor Hindu widows. It will be a pimeely gift woithy of a 
man of the givei’s foriiiue. Every credit ought to be given to the Maha- 
raja. We are .ifr.iid Ins fi lends .arc spoiling the effect of the deed by 
ihcif extravagance. Some of the Bengal papers are loiul in their 
praise of the intended chanty, as if no greater is in existence, or a 
laiger or an equal sum was never paid over to Government for a bene- 
volent undei taking. The Maharaja is exceptionally imfoitunaie in 
his court journal. Tlie Hindoo Patriot sums up the charily of his 
life, thus : — 

“ This is not the only act «>f charity in which the Maharaja Bahadur 
has risen above sectarian prejudices. Upwards of one hundred poor 
men and women are fed at his house every day without the slightest 
observance of caste distinctions. Not less than four thousand Rupees 
Hie paid by him every month in pensions and allowances to deserving 
men of all classes— -to men of broken fortunes, to pour descendants 
of ancient families, to struggling men of ability and education, and 
to Professors of Saiiskiii learning, the guardians of our ancient lore.” 

The Maharaja has need to be indifferent to caste, and the Patriot 
to deal m vague geneialities. The journal would have acted a truly 
friendly part to the Raja if it had spared him the fierce light of 
public gaze into his private accounts. But what shall we say of 
the rashness of picsemmg a Pir Ali Tagore as a Hindu reformer 
who has iisen above sectarian prejudices and who observes at his 
table no caste distinctions? Such impudence will only cause the 
liulh to be moie widely known than ever. We do not know if the 
bundled and one men and women include the Maharaja’s family 
and connections. Even if they aie strangers, the number is a poor 
one foi a wealthy inau in this country. Many mooktears and pleaders 
and Amla — mmisleiial officers of court'.— have been known to feed 
fiom filly to a bundled men daily at their lodgings, besides their 
chanty at their permanent Iniines. The Patiioi's luindted poor must 
be poor indeed to receive foo I at a house in which the slightest caste 
distinctions are not ooserved. Tue Maliaraja is not only Charily 

Itself but Gomiis too, gre.iler than both the Napoleons, or even 

Alexander the Gre.it. Tne Patriot lias made the greatest discovery 
of the age which is highly patriotic. Know all Bengalis and 
.ill Indians lliat we have in our midst an incho.ite founder of an 
Empire : — 

“A well-known European gentleman, whose opinion on the character 
and worth of our puljlic men is cniiiled to the highest icspect, ha 
often observed to us that Maharaja Sir Joiendra Mohun is a born 
statesman. I'lie faculiy of haimony is so well developed in him that 
the most discordant elements are controlled and guided by him 

without the slightest diffiiulty. He is a real leader, who at other 

tunes and m other situalmns would have founded an cinpiic.” 

What matter wheie, if he be still the same. 

And what he should be. 

Miss J. met Gomes, .a lady student in the Dufferin Hospital, charged 
one Aiihur Vanspail, a dispenser of medicine in a diuggisPs shop 
in College Street, w’ith using ciiminal force and abusive language. 
In her examination, the complainant said that while she was going 
to her work, the accused came out of a gharry in which he had 
lain in wait and got hold of her. She ran into the College Square, 
the accused followed her there, laid hold of her hand, tried to 
take off her hat and then to pull her into his gharry. In cross- 
examination, she denied having ever spoken to him, though they were 
fellow-studeqts in the Campbell Hospital, denied being ever friendly 
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with him or seeking him at his place of business. She protested 
that she never wrote any letters to the accused. The letters pro* 
duced, purporting to he fiom herself and her sister, were not any of 
them in her handwriting, she said, and she indignantly argued that 
it was not possible that both sisters would make love to the same 
young man. Besides, the internal evidence was against the hateful 
suggestion : the style was not hers. To crowu the triumph of inno- 
cence, she was never in the habit of writing to young men at all. 
Of course, she had never encouraged young Vanspall’s advances. 
The Magistrate, Mr. Handley, with a proper sense of the holiness of 
love, was of opinion that the lovers’ quarrel ought not to have been made 
public, and that it should be settled out of court. It was a very simple 
matter, and the complainant should not have made so much fuss about 
it. The accused had grown fond of the girl and had only asked her 
for a kiss. Although sympathising with him, he advised the young 
man to apologise for what he had done and to transfer his affections 
to another and more responsive quarter. He warned him against de- 
monstrations of love in public streets. The apology on magisterial 
advice satished the girl and she withdrew her complaint. The closing 
advice of the Magistrate to the accused was that ho must not 
speak to the complainant again. 


The contest over the Imperial diamond has closed. The Nizam has 
paid to Mr. Jacob an additional Rs. 1,49,400 and become the possessor 
of the diamond, for that sum, plus the 23 l.ics previously paid and the 
costs incurred in the proceedings against Mr. Jacob— both civil and 
criminal. Just the end that eveiy man had expected of all the noise 
and waste. I'hc political consequences df the affair arc permanent, 
and they affect not the Nizam only but the whole country. We wonder 
whether there is sense enough in Hyderabad to perceive them. What 
a pity there was no statesmanship ihcic to prevent the evil 1 
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BENGAL UNDER THE NEW BROOM. 

There can be no doubt that Sir Charles Elliott is 
actuated by the best of motives in issuing the series 
of sensational orders, which has shaken the admi- 
nistration to its very depths. Such shakes are 
from lime to time needed, but in the present in- 
stance it has caused a disturbance to no useful 
purpose. It is all very good to pass extraordinary 
orders without reflecting on the consequences. It 
redounds to the credit for activity of the new ruler. 
But for lasting credit, such energy should be temper- 
ed by sufficient discretion. These orders, according 
to some of our contemporaries, relate chiefly to trifles. 
It were more correct to describe them as trifling with 
great interests. Their subject-matter certainly is 
not trifles. Our contemporaries perhaps do'mot know 
that these orders, regarding so-called trifles, have 
put a large, number of persons to great difficulty, and 
endless inconvenience and trouble. His Honor would 
turn his Deputy and other Magistrates into a judi- 
cial machinery — in the literal sen.se — which would 
daily turn out a given amount of work. His order to 
dispose of cases without adjourning them for more 
than three times and to disch.arge witne.sses daily 
anyhow, or at any hour, virtually converts judi- 
cial officers into mechanical engine.s. If these 
magistrates for whose guidance this order has been 
passed, had no other work than their judicial work, 
there might have been some justification for it.' 
Even in that case it would have been impossible to 
carry it out always, without defeating the ends of 
justice and doing great harm to the parties and put- 
ting the legal practitioners to great inconvenience. 
But the shadow of reasonableness disappears when 
the circumstances are taken into account. There 
are Deputy-Magistrates who are so much burden- 


ed with revenue and miscellaneous work, that they 
cannot commence their judicial ‘ work before the 
fag end of the day, when they are perfectly exhausted 
and the parties and the pleaders have become quite 
tired. Now, what has been the effect of these 
orders ? Men who, after the fag of the whole 
work-day, are physically and intellectually unfit for 
judicial or any other serious work, proceed, after 
sunset, to administer justice, and force the parties 
and witnesses against their wishes to stay till 8 or 
9 and sometimes lo O’clock at night. In most 
cases. Pleaders or Mukhtears do not care to stay, 
and the parties are left to the kind care of the 
broken-winded, gasping, drooping court and its 
furious ministerial agency. With great difficulty 
the evidence is somehow completed, say, at about 
8 or 9 p.M. on the 3rd day, and at that hour 
the poor Deputy, perhaps the subject of some 
chronic disease or suffering from weak eyes, is^ 
obliged, most reluctantly, to fire off his deci- 
sion. Such decisions cannot be thorough or careful,, 
any more than the examination of witnesses under 
such circumstances can be complete. Judges have 
already commenced to find fault with the decisions 
of the Deputy Magistracy, and men of high reputa- 
tion as judicial officers in that line are fast losing 
their credit. In one District, a Deputy actually 
noted in his judgment that it was 10 o’clock (p.m.) 
and at that late hour he could not write a complete 
careful decision. In another too, we hear a similar 
statement was recorded. High Court Judges them- 
selves acknowledge the need of consulting their 
Hon’ble colleagues and hearing Barristers for days, 
and, after all, they reserve their judgment in many 
cases, in order to meditate and make up their 
minds and indite their judgments aj leisure. The 
unfortunate Deputy, however, is not now allowed 
time to consider his decision or to go carefully 
through the record. His whole attention is directed 

towards one point, namely, to save his livelihood a 

paramoutit consideration with every man in this 
world, unless he is a Rishi. He is a judge in name 
only, being treated as an automaton for disposal of 
complaints. He is clearly prevented from doing justice 
either to his own abilities or to the parties who seek 
it from him. Pressed for time to dispose of his cases, 
his first consideration is how to get over the diffi- 
culty of discharging the witnesses, otherwise he 
finds suspension of promotion staring him in the 
face. In this way officers have already suffered, 
and now the whole Subordinate Executive Service 
is terror-stricken. The civilians arc safe ; they know 
the strength of their position by tradition and by 
recent experience. Their records are not ordinarily 
overhauled ; their promotion is not stopped, --^ey are 
not even censured. Prompt despatch of bd^ness is 
praiseworthy, but not at the expense of efficiency 
and thoroughness. No Magistrate now cares to ex- 
tend the scope of his enquiry, because be has no 
time to do so. If proper and fair independence of 
action is not allowed to a judge, he is no better than 
a mere writing machine. 

In some quarters, it is talked of and even believed 
that Native Magistrates are generally weak and 
pliable, and therefore the legal practitioners, taking 
advantage of their situation, delay the disposal of 
cases, by numerous legal methods, including long 
and unnecessary cross-examination. It is whispered 
and sometime plainly said, that bullying barristers, 
hQwlii>g pleaders and the wretched mukhtears should 
not be allowed to' waste the- (Heart’s timi^ 3 hAt % 
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he snubbed and controlled by the fiat of the 
prtSsidin^ officer. All this is very good talk in the 
club, but it is not practicable. It is neither the fault 
of the magistrate nor of the counsel (generally 
speaking^, 1 he law is defective. It is unnecessarily 
elaborate and withal imperfect. The bar is now a 
most formidable body and its influence and power 
^ unlimited. There is not the slightest doubt of the 
'‘Vakeel Raj in India,” and when these gentlemen 
of the long robe come armed with statute and case 
law books, it is not easy to deter them. 'I'hey 
must cross-examine, and they must do it to their 
satisfaction. 7 he law permits it, and they do it 
before the Judges of the High Court, although 
the latter may be internally averse from long cross- 
examination. If a Judge quarrels with them, he 
always gets the worst of it and his time is neverthe- 
less wasted. It would take 10 minutes to write the 
questions and answers, and a Banister would only 
argue for half an hour on the relevancy or other- 
wise of asking a snigle question and then hand over 
half a dozen books for the perusal of his worship 
on the bench, all which he is bound to read as 
containing decisions of the Hon’ble High Courts. 
It would be mad to suppose that the District Magis- 
trates could stop counsel who occupies a court in this 
way. There is scarcely another European Magistrate 
who would dare to treat barristers and pleaders just as 
Mr. Phillips did one of the leading barristers at 
Burdwan. The Chief Presidency Magistrate com- 
pelled another luminary the other day to take off his 
grey coat. Where is the Civilian Magistrate in the 
country who could screw his courage to the sticking- 
place for such a feat ? Eaw is now very cheap and 
law books are available to every one. Vakeels and 
Barristers by scores crowd even the mofussil sta- 
tions, and they must try to benefit themselves, 
irrespective of the views of the Head of Govern- 
ment. It is very easy to dispose of undefended 
and unrepresented cases in places where men are 
ignorant, where there is neither public opinion 
nor press, where the powers of the judge are 
practically despotic. But it is quite another thing to 
meet a Woodroffe or a Jackson, a Ghose ora Palit, or 
any really able pleader, and then stop him from 
wasting the time of the Court, if the counsel be- 
fore you is bent upon spinning out his case. Quar- 
rels have sometimes unfortunately occurred be- 
tween the Bench and the Bar, but always with a 
very bad effect upon the public weal. In the ab- 
sence of the harmony which ought to exist be- 
tween the Bench and the Bar, litigation con- 
sumes more time than ever, and justice is a good 
deal left to chance. Our experience has shewn 
that no executive order can help a Court in 
saving its time or curtailing the cross-examination. 

Barristers and Pleaders are now apt to say 

Oh, we know His Honor’s order and we respectfully 
how to it, but, at the same time, we cannot neglect 
the interests of our clients. Thus, Government, will 
see how not only are the poor unfortunate Deputies 
not always responsible for the dilatory proceedings 
and weakness charged to them, but that circum- 
stances, over which they have little or no control, 
exist which lead sometime to that undesirable result. 

It must, of course, be freely acknowledged that the 
orders of Government are generally carefully enough 
worded, - and always well-meant, but alas ! how are 
they abused in the working. They are certainly not 
carried out in the. sense and spirit in which they are 
idteikd^/ . to be ' ixec,uted.^ Thus, Magistrates are 


I enjoined to correct and guide their Deputies by judi- 
cious friendly criticism of their proceedings, and' 
watch the progress of cases in their files. This 
direction, in most cases, is doing great mischief, 
in more than one way. Under cover of this order, 
young and inexperienced magistrates now greatly 
and unnecessarily interfere with the subordinate 
magistracy. 1 hey make unwarrantable and unjust 
remarks upon the latter’s proceedings and deci- 
sions, and do them much harm in mind and re- 
putation. A new arrival, with hardly five or 
six years’ service, is appointed an acting District 
Magistrate. He is puffed up with a high notion 
of his vast general knowledge, great ability and 
special store of information about the country and its 
people, collected from Hunter’s Gazetteer or some 
such book, or perhaps mere club gossip, although, in 
point of fact, he may be not only wanting in expe- 
rience and the necessary information, but wrong- 
headed into the bargain. Such an officer is allowed 
to criticise the decisions of Deputy Magistrates who 
have been 20 years, 25 years and 30 years in the 
service and have gained reputation as judicial offi- 
cers. In the first place, the question arises— Is this 
boy of a Magistrate fit to criticise these judgments ? 
The next consideration is — Is it to be expected 
that such seasoned Deputy Magistrates will invari- 
ably prove so timid and devoid of self-respect and 
self-confidence as to stand all the abuse poured over 
their grey heads indiscriminately in the form of 
extra-judicial remarks ? The inevitable result is 
friction and bitterness in many cases, and the work 
suffers. In others, an old Deputy retires precipi- 
tately in disgust with the reward of a large bag 
of insults from the service of which he was an 
ornament for a quarter of a century. Again the 
work suffers. This is a grave fault in the system, 
of administration which ought to be reformed. The 
Judges see a good deal more of the work of the 
subordinate magistrates and also criticise their work, 
but they never lash away in ignorant fury. Still 
less do they injure the feelings of theil- subordinates 
or insult them. And why not ? Because they have ' 
experience of judicial work and respect for the in- 
dependence of a judge. The sooner the judicial and 
executive branches of the service are separated, the 
better for the country, for the native officers and for 
all concerned. 


' THE FUTURE OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES* 

** Inventions likely to take and pay” is the title of a pamphlet 
brought out by Mr. H. H. Rcmfry, the wcllknown Attorney of 
Calcutta. The author has the largest practice as a Patent Solicitor, 
and, being directly interested In encouraging inventions, he seems 
to have taken very considerable trouble to study the subject in all 
iti important bearings. He does not take the world by surprise by 
any invention of his own. But he does even better — puts eligible 
men in the way of making inventions for themselves. The for- 
mulating of a problem is very often quite as difficult as its solu- 
tion, and the public cannot be loo grateful to Mr. Rcmfry for the 
service that he has done, by collecting together, in a small com- 
pass, a large number of exercises for the votaries of science and 
ingenious mechanics. To use his own words, he ” presents the 
original seeds from whence spring to thinking minds vast vistas ot 
new thought, that they may be further cultivated, beautified, and 
enlarged.** 

* Invintions^ likely to ^ Take' and '‘Pay' in India and the Easf^ 
By^ Henry H. Remfry, M.s.c,i., f,m.i.p.a., &c.» Solicitor and Pleadetik 
Higth Courts Ciilcntta, 1892. 
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Wc have, ill these columns, from time to time, drawn the attention ' 
of our go-ahead politicians and plutocrats to the fact that, instead of 
wasting their energy and resources in clamouring for shadowy legis- 
lative privileges, they might serve their country far better by ulTcring 
small rewards for such inventions as the improvement of our pri- 
mitive harid-loorns and spinning wheels. Cheap weaving and spinn- 
ing machines, that miglit be woikcd as a domestic industry, without 
any large combination of capital and labor, would be a boon the 
value ol which it is hardly possible to exaggerate. But our men of 
wealth would not spend a pice for public good, except with 
the view ol gratifying tliair vanity, and our “ patriots ” arc so 
apathetic to the real needs of the country, or are so enamour- 
ed of the fads of British radicalism — the elective principle and 
government j^by debating clubs — that they can hardly ever be ex- 
pected lo respond to our suggestion. Mr. Remfry does not say 
anything in particular with regard to spinning and weaving in- 
dustries. Nevertheless, his repertory includes a vast variety of 
subjects, for acquaintance with which wc must refer our readers to 
the original. With regard to the improvements of agricultural 
implements, our author says : — 

“Several tlescriptious of ploughs, intended to replace the primitive 
implements handed clown fimii generation to generation of Native 
cultivaiois, have been introduced from lime to time, but their prices 
have usu.illy been beyond tlie means of the needy Indian rayyet, while 
the implements themselves have genet ally been too heavy for Indian 
cattle to drag. Apart from this, the rayyet is peihaps the most con- 
servative mortal in existence ; he ohjocts to any improvement, he it 
ever so palpalile, which dettacts fiom the ways and manners of his 
ancestors, 'flic objection to expense, however, which depends a good 
deal on the nature of the crops, seems now to have been faiily over- 
come, for a Calcutta firm is adveitising ‘ Ilindostan’ plotiglis at Ks, 10 
and II cacli, and from all accounts they ate eminently suitable to the 
work, leriniimg the use of only one pair of Indian whWe 

have the adtliiional (douhiful) recommendation of being ‘ Stanley’s 
latest discovery,’ having been in use in Central Africa for ages 1 

Among the ploughs terently introduced, those called the ‘Kaiser,* 
the * Duplex,* and the ‘ Huldeo’ (ilie last of these being the invention 
of a Native woikman) have ptoved somewhat successful. The Indian 
plough of the fimite, however, must have the qualities of sftengih and 
simplicity in coiisiruriion to render its adoption anything like general ; 
it must be cheap, adapted to the yoke and strength of the rnitivntoi’s 
cattle, easily repaued and sufficiently light to be portable on the 
shoiildeis of a Native of ordinary physique. The Norwegian plough 
meets these requirements moie closely than any other we know of, 
and it remains to he seen whether the ploughs patciUed here can be 
improvei). 

On the subject of implements of husbandry, our readers may 
profitably consult the lists of agncultuial implements, issued yeaily by 
the (iovernment of India, winch have been weighed in the balance and 
r, 0 t found waiuing.” 

Mr, Remfry seems evidently to know a great deal more of his 
subject than he has thought fit to communicate to his readers. But 
the information tliat he has given is, in almost all cases, full of in- 
terest. For instance, he accounts for the deterioration of the silk 
industry of Bengal thus 

“All efforts in this direction have shown the imoossibilily of getting 
Native spinners to produce, by spinning, anyiliing like an evnj Ihe.id ; 
for they prefer to dab on to the spinnmg-tliirad lumps of the ends of 
(say) SIX cocoons, at a time, m order to cmnpln,. ihcr task speedily : 
an uicqualiiy of llitead is the result of such iiasty clumsy pioredure! 
This uneven thread, full of duff and rough-joins, js, and will roniinuc 
to be, the bane of Indian silk, until some jiractical remedy can be i 
introduced.** 

The principal merit of the pamphlet under notice lies nor so 
^much in the information that it gives about the industrial arts, as 
in the suggestions that it throws out for the improvement of those 
arts. He is nothing if not practical. Yet a vein of originality runs 
through the entire performance. As an instance, we cite the 
following 

“ Another thing which would receive no small share of attention if 
successfully worked out, would he some method by which the vast 
energy of the tropical sunshine could be utilised for the benefit of man, 
SIS also a plan for the conversion of heat into a ‘ woi king engineer.’* 
The idea is such as should commend itself to those who have been 
gifted above their fellows with a God-like reason. In an age which 
is almost daily witnessing the triumphs of human ingenniiy and en- 
gineenng skill, it behoves him who is desirous of sliming with a bright- 
er light than the great majority of his fellows, lo put his best leg for- 
ward, and make hay while the sun shines, lest ‘while he is coming 
another steps in before him.*'* 

This world would be a paradise, if science ever should render it 
possible to utiliste the energy of the sun's heat for tilling the soil and 


for other agricultural operations. The ideal may or may not 
be attainable. But the progress that has been already made in 
science, and notably in its application to human convenience, is 
sufficient to inspire us with the hope that a time may come 
when the majority of men will no longer have to suffer from the 
primeval curse of earning their bread with the sweat of their brow. 

TREATMENT OF NATIVE INDIANS. 

IIDUSIC OF COMMONS, FRIDAY, FKURUAKY 12. 

Mr. MacNcill moved the addition to the Address of the follow- 
ing paragraph 

“And wc humbly regret that your Majesty’s Speech from the 
Throne contains no proposals for redeeming the pledges so fre- 
quently given by various Governments that natives of Great 
Britain and natives of India .should be placed on terms of equality 
in the matter of appoiiumcius in the public service and in facilities 
in competing for such appointinciits.** 
j He called the attention ol the House to a statement made by 
! Lord Northbrook at Birmingham to the effect that there was one 
simple test which might be applied to Indian questions — the 
! country should never forget that it was their duty to govern India 
not for their own profit and advantage, but for the benefit of the 
people of India. How had this principle been carried out ? On 
one occasion Mr. Bright contended that‘“ India has now become 
a pasture-ground for smart young English gentleracn.” Every 
emolument worth having in India was given to Englishmen, and 
the natives were by various simple processes boycotted, and cheated 
out of everything in ihcir own land. The lion, member further 
pointed out that Lord I.ytton had admitted in private correspond- 
ence that the Indian natives liad been cheated, and that the noble 
lord had thrown himself when Viceroy of India more into the 
arms of the ofiicial class than any other Viceroy. The Duke ol 
Argyll had also confessed that in the matter of appointments the 
natives had not been given a fair chance ; that the promises which 
had been nude to them had not been kept. He maintained that 
this was a very scandalous state of things, and that our government 
of India in this matter savoured a little too much of hypocrisy. 
The present Government were treating India as though it was 
another Ircl.arid, and the re.sult was that the poorest people in the 
world were saddled with the most expensive government. In con- 
clusion, he begged to move the amendment of which he had given 
notice. (Hear, hear.) , 

Mr. Cur/.on, who was received with cheers, said that, the amend- 
ment having been curtailed, it was necessary that he should refer 
only to the statements of the hon. member referring to the Civil 
Service of India. 'The hon. member had complained that the 
pledges given to India of equality of treatment as between iiativcs 
and Englishmen in appointments to the public service liad not been 
carried out, but that staiemciit was whoJJy incorrect. The pro- 
clamations in which the pledges were made had been endorsed 
and ciifoiccd by various Governments, and the authorities in India 
had made constant and consistent cffotti to carry them our. 
Since 1S67 successive Viceroys liad considered the best means of 
utilising the services of natives in the higher classes of the Civil 
Service, and those pledges had culminated during the administration 
of Lord Lytton in 1S79 in the creation of a statutory Civil Service, 
and under this scheme one-fifth of the annual appointments to the 
Civil Scrticc in ln<!ia had been reserved for natives, and without 
the disagreeable penalty, of which the hon. member had severely 
complainc*!, of the necessity of having to come to England for 
examination. The hon. member appeared to be ignorant of recent 
events in India, for matters to which he referred had become or 
were becoming accomplislicd facts. The public service in India 
at the present time was undergoing a process of complete reorganisa- 
tion, and the hon. member had never so much as referred to the 
Public Service Commission, which was appointed in India a feyy 
years ap, and was composed of representative and influential iftci). 
It consisted of fifteen members, was under the - presidency of Sir 
Charles Turner, laic Chief Justice of Madras, and contained five 
Civil servants, one representative of non-ollicial Europeans, one 
reprsemative of the Eurasians, one Uncovenanied Civil servant, 
and six representative native gentlemen. This Commission, so 
consituted, conducted its investigations all over India, and its report 
was presented to the House in 1888, and two years later a Blue 
Book was also laid on the table, which showed the steps that had 
been taken to carry out the policy of the Commisson. That was 
a point the hon. member had entirely ignored. (Hear, hear.) 
The Commission proposed that for the conduct of the higher 
branches of the executive and judicial work throughout India there 
should continue to be, as at present, two distinct services, and those 
services would be reorganised and rechristened. The first of these 
would be the existing Convenanted Civil Service, which the Com- 
mission had proposed to call the Imperial Service, recruited by 
competition in England, and open without distinction of race to 
all natural-born subjects of her Majesty. The second of the two 
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services would be called the Provincial Service, and would be re- 
cruited province of India separately, and would hold the 

higher appn^tmetillip of the existing Uncovenanted Service, together 
with a certain number of appointments now ordinarily reserved 
by law or practice to the Covenanted Civil Service, which would 
bo transferred to the Provincial Service. Under the new scheme 
of organisarion one-third of the sessions judgeships and one-sixth 
of the collectors’ offices, and also other posts, would be confined 
to natives of India. The object of the proposals which had been 
made was to open up to the natives of India a greater number 
of appointments, and the result would be not only that many more 
native gentlemen would obtain positions of distinction in the 
English service, but that there would be two branches of the service, 
one recruited in England and the other in India, both being subject 
to regulations as to status and pay which would apply equally to 
the European and native members of the service. Those who 
.thought that hardship was caused by the system of holding examina- 
tions for the Civil Service in England sitould bear in mind that 
the question was inquired into by the Public Service Commission, 
which included native gentlemen of great position, and that the 
Commission unanimously decided against the system of simultaneous 
examinations in India. They reported that “an open compciiiioii 
m India for the Covenanted Civil Service would operate with 
inequality, excluding altogether some important classes of the 
community wliile giving undue advantage to others. 'J’hc question 
is simply one as to the qualifications required and the arrangements 
under which officers possessing such qualifications can best be 
secured. The object of the Goveimcnt of India in rccruitinp in 
England a limited staff of officers, who, after a training in India, 
might be ifirrusted with the more impf)rtant executive and judicial* 
charges, was (j?rrr alia) to secure an administration conducted so far 
as possible on principles and by methods in harmony with modern 
civilisation.” The native members of the Commission, while they 
did not altogether share in tli« apprehension expressed by their cob 
leagues as to the probable results of simultaneous examinations in 
India and England, staled tiiat the scheme which ihcv recommended 
as v/ell as their colleagues was “in their opinion w^cll calculated to 
secure the end they had in view, and at tfic same time was not 
open to the objections urged against simultaneous examinations.” 
Obection having been raised to the limit of age for the natives of 
India coming to England for examination, that limit had been raised 
from twenty-one to twenty-three. From thcspeecli of the hon. mem- 
ber opposite one might infer that the natives of India bore a small 
and disproportionate part in the administration of the country. 
This view was quite contrary to the facts. In the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service in 1890, in the superior ranks of the executive and 
judical branches (excluding the so-called special departments), 
there were 2,588 officers, of whom 2,449 were natives of India, 
arid only thirty-five Europeans or Eurasians not domiciled in India 
at the lime of appointment. It would be a great mistake if the 
House were to entertain the belief that these officeh were engaged 
in humble or uniiiiporrant official business. It was with them that 
the great mass of tiic people were ordinarily brought into contact, 
and upon them devolved the duty of deciding a large proportion 
of the disputes whether connected with revenue, magisterial, or 
civil matters, which arose between man and man in ordinary life 
and did nor, as a general rule, come * before officers belonging to 
the Convenanted grades. Nearly the whole of the civil judi:ial 
business througitout lndi.i, including a large portion of tli.u in the 
Appellate Courts, w.ii transacted by natives. Native judges had 
jurisdiction in all claiscs of civil suits ever Europeans and natives 
alike, without distinction o(‘ nation, diiy. Tlie duties of thcc\e- 


ably in<y;eascd. He hoped that he had put considerations before 
the House which would lead them to believe that the Government 
of India had a strong and convincing case in this matter, and he 
hoped that the hon. member would not think it necessary to press 
his amendment. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir R. lemplc said that, tliough he sympathised with everything 
that could be done for the advancement of the natives of India, it 
was necessary to remember that the natives of India, though they 
might he equal to us in intellect, and equal, of course, before the 
law and in couris of justice, were not equal to us in courage and 
prowess in the battlefield, or in administrative energy and capacity 
in field and government. (Hear, hear.) No legislation could ever 
make them cqu.il to us in rliatv^respcct, and in the ease of ihe con- 
dition of a country like India they must have Englishmen in the 
front to manage the great transport arrangements in time of war 
and relief operations in the seasons of danger from famine— (hear, 
hear)— and in the great administrative departments, and the natives 
knew this as well as we did. (Hear, hear.) 

I he amendment having been withdrawn, the debate was ad- 
journed on the motion of Mr. Sexton. 

1 he other orders were di posed of, and the House adjourned at 
five minutes past twelve o’clock. 


TIBET AND THE EARLY BENGAL PANDIT.S, 

[A Lecture read on March 5, by Baboo Sarat Chundcr Das, 
C.I.E., at the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 
the Hon’blc Dr. Mahcndralal Sircar, c i.e., presiding.] 

The account that I have given you of the Missionary activ-ity of 
the Indian Bmldhists, being gathered from incidental notices of 
holy men, contained ih the dynastic histories of China, cannot 
fail to be meagre. The names of such scholars have been pre- 
served in the Slate records as had attracted the notice of those 
sovereigns of China, who had favoured Buddhism. In fact, very 
little is known of the vast body of Indgin Buddhiits who in their 
peculiarly quiet ways worked for the difFusion of the Buddhist 
creed among the teeming millions of China. The Chinese have 
been a civili/cd nation from the very early times. Compared 
wiih^ihc antiquity of their civilization, that of Babylon, Egpyr, 
and Greece falls into insignificance. The early religion of the 
Chinese with the great Heaven as their father and the Earth as 
their mother, was of a thcistic character, for it enjoined on the 
Emperor alone the duty of worshipping the great God, whose 
majesty no ordinary mortal should approach, except the heaven- 
appointed Ruler of the celestial Empire. 

Tvyo eminent sages appeared in China six hundred years before 
the birth of Christ who built their religion upon it. To speak in 
the language of Dr. Edkins Klumgfu-tsc (Confucius) found a 
religion already existing in China with a very practical system of 
morals, which first and last has always given it its practical 
character.” ^ 

He founded on this rcligioti his own, which continues to be the 
religion of the literati at the present day. He had three thousand 
disciples at the beginning to aid him in promulgating his ethical 
creed in which there was nothing ascctical nor spiritual. The ques- 
tions to which it replied were -How shall I do my duty to my 
neighbour ,? How shall I best discharge the duty of a virtuou's 
ciii.'cn ? It attempted no reply to the higher questions How am 
I connected with the spiritual world beyond what J see ^ What 
IS the destiny of immaterial iianirc ? How can! rise above the 
dominion of the passions and of the 8ens''s ? 

Thcbc thoughtful 

It was reserved for the religion oi Buddha 

BudJliivr 


tim< 


gjiuiii questions remained unanswered for a long 


rurivc branch of ti»c native service were hardly less rcsponslMc 

and imporiant. Since iS;^, n^twii iisranding constant demands for [ years to reply to these inquiries. The 
lmp^)^cmc!U in the strength of ihc Con venai^tcd Service, the ' alive to the commands of the immorial 
niimb-r ni Eiigli'.h members bad been icluced by more than 22 j first cenfitv, A. D., proceeded to the Far 
p r ernr, ami would soon be reduced by 12 per cent. in»)ie. Uiuhr 
tlif' rules laid down by Loul Lvtio.i’s (.government there wa-, one 
sMUjtorv civilian for every five m'-inbtMs of the Covenanted Service. 

He thought that these facts would show that the Gi.>vcrnmcnl had 
alhercvl to the proclamation of the reign of William IV. If the 
hoii. member instead of making speeches in iliat House would 
go 10 Imlia and inquire into the facts, he doubted very much 
vviittlicr he would make tlie allegar.i(jn$ againrt the Government 
ot’ Ind'a whicli they sometimes heard in tlrat House. 'Thirty years 
:'g g when the Crown luul taken over the Government of India, 
not a single native had been a member of any legislative conned ; 
now there were four in tiic Governor General’s Council, fiv^e in Ma- 
dras, five in Bombay, four in Bengal, and two in the North-West 
Provinces. There were now six native judge* of tlic High Court ; 
three at Calcuria, one at Madras, one in Bombay, and one in the 
Norrdi-Wcst Provinces. Colleges for the encouragement of en- 
gineering had been established, and every effort made to aarnct 
natives, and natives only, to that important branch of the public 
service. (Hear hear.) In addition to the number of native mem- 
bers of Council, it would be his privilege before long to introduce 
t Bill dealing with the reorganisation and extension of these coun- 
<iis by which the number of native mett^bers would be couiider- 


after six hundred 
misbionai icj, ever 
in th'‘ middle ol the 
procec.Icd to the Far East to woik in the 
Buddhist Propaganda. Buddha’s 1 r.r wor h were wrirrcti in letters 
of gol k, on alainanr as ii were, to last hr imva^ds o<‘ twelve cen- 
turies wiinout being deteriorated in the least wav'. 'They were 
I handed down from generation to gencrai'ou liil the J ]th century 
; A. !>., when ail .d-na bee.imc con v cited to Buddhism. 'I’iiey were 
dclivcKHl in the folhving words; -• 

“ Bhikshus, I am delivered Irom all betters, 

Go ye now, O Bhiksluis, and wander for tlic 
for the wci.arc of many, out of comp.Tsiun for tfic world 


human and divine, 
gain of the manv, 
for the 


good for the gain and fi>r the wclfaic of gods and men. There arc 

scarcidv anv dust, but i( 


beings wliosc mental eyes arc covcied bv 

the doctrine is not preached to them, they car:not attain s.aU.uiori 
Go then through every country, convert those not yet converred ; 
throughout the world that lies burnt up with sorrow, teach «rvciy 
where ; go, therefore, each one travadling by him.self filled wirlv com- 
passion, go, rescue and receive, Mahavagga, X'inava Pifakam.” 

Contemporary with (Jonluciui wa^ Loau-tsoo -the founder of 
Taoiiiin, the second religion of China, who mcdirafetl in a | l iloso 
phic mood upon ihc more profound necessitie.s and cnp.icities of 
the human soul. But his religion, in course of time, degenerated 
into priestcraft. Like Tantricism, it is at the present dav no better 
than what i$ understood by the term tcticbi&m or demon worship.. 
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These two religions operated in China for upwards of six centuries 
before Buddhism entered the land of Ifan. Their folloi^ers had 
strenuously excited themselves to thwart the aiieinpts of* the eaily 
missionaries of Irulia to propagate Buddhism in China. We arc 
told hv Christian missionary writers that thirteen years before the 
' Indian Bi.ilimans, Matamga and Subharana, reached China, the 
first inibsionaries of Christendom had crossed the -tiigean Sea, 
and entered Europe. Insioad of being received, however, with 
the smiles of those in power and enjoying imperial hospiialitv, 
they were publicly wliippcd and imprisoned by the Magistrate of 
.1 Roman Colony, and ignominiously dismissed. It is true that the 
Hr'.i Indian rnisbioriaries visited China at the invitation of the great 
Han Emperor, Ming-thi, but it was not until the followers of 
Confucius and I.aon-tsoo had exhausted their weapons on them, 
that they were a<lmitted into the imperial favour. I’hc mi'.sionary 
activity of the early Christians of Rome and Greece in iiutny 
respects resembled that of the Indian Buddliisis, in consequence 
of which they w'crc sueecssful in their labours to Christiani/.e tn 
r:, 7 nr all the nations of Europe. 

The first century of the Christian era was, indeed, the age of 
missionary enterprize. It was then that the Indian missionaiies 
started on their distant and perilous journey to the Far East. Once 
introduced, Christianity continued as a living religion in Europe. 
Under its influence all the nations there steadily adv.tnced in civiliza- 
tion and science. In India the ease was otherwise. Both Hin- 
duism and Buddhism split into diflerent independent sects, and 
finally languished, in spite of the efforts of Nagarjuna and others 
to reconcile the tenets of the one to those of the other. This 
state of religious dilfcrencc lasted in India for about a thousand 
years, till the Mussulmans turned their victorious arms to the con- 
quest of this ill-fated connriy. When the religious zeal and 
energies of the peoples of Western and North-western India became 
paralyzed, if not altogether extinct, the superior intellect of the 
people of the province of Bengal shone prominently in the do- 
main of philosophy and religion. 'Fhe Pandits of Bengal became 
the spiritual teachers of the Buddhist world. I'lie sovereign rulers 
of Eastern India, Tibet, Ceylon and Suvarna bhumi (the capitttl 
of which was Sudharma Nagar) vied with each other in their 
devotion to them. 

In the first quarter of the seventh century, A. D., Buddhism 
was introduced in Tibet from Nepal by the Nepalese Princess 
(daughter of King Amshu Varma), who was married tf» Kitig 
Strongtsan gampo and also from China by Princess Kon-jo (ihe 
daughter of Emperor Thai-tsung), who was m.irried to the same 
Tibetan King. Under the auspices of these tvvo Princesses, Bud- 
dhism penetrated Tibet. They also converietl the King to Bud- 
dhism, who had already received information regarding the civiliza- 
tion and sciences of the Indians and ihe'ChinebC from his emis- 
saries anil nic.ssengcrs, who had visited those countries. (I extract 
here an account of his endeavours to introduce the art of writing 
in Tiber, from the early records of Tibet.) 

The King of Tibet established in his dominion the laws based 
on the ten commandments of Buddha, sent embassies to foreign 
countries and received envoys from the neighbouring States, who 
brought presents with them. He exhorted liis bul»jccts to follow 
the religion of Buddha. By his exertions the prosperity of the 
country of Himavat increased. Till then there existed no written 
language in Tilu’t. The King keenly felt its want, especially when 
it w.i‘j found that his court hail no means to reply to the letters of 
the foreign monarclis. His people were igm^rant of the arts and 
sciences of the Indians and the Chinese. In acknowledging the 
presents and letters of the Kings of Nepal, Khotan, and India, 
he had to rely on the verbal communications of his own envoys. 
With a view to rcin.^vc this want and to acquire the enlighten- 
ment that his neighbours possessed, he sent seven of his voung 
intelligent officers to India to study the art of reading and writing. 

In obedience to his commaruls they proceeded to the Inclian 
frontier, but before crossing the Himalayas they began to lose heart. 
The fear of the three kinds of demons, rvz., evil spirits, deadly 
fevers, and wild animals, including poisonous snakes that abound 
there, prevailed and they retraced their steps towards home. 
Thereafter, 'FhoMmi, the son of Ann, a brave, talented minister 
of the King, undertook to visit India for the purpose of study- 
ing the Indian languages. The King lurnished him with a 
large quantity of gold, to enable him to make presents to the 
Indian Princes and professors of Sanskrit learning. He travelled 
southward to India, and hearing the fame of a Brahman 
named Lipidatta for proficiency in the art of writing, he went 
to him. Making profound salutation to the learned Indian he 
addressed him thus 

“ Oh, thou incarnate sage of the divine race, who art full of mercy 
and who on account of thy moral merits art born as a Brahman, 
vouchsafe unto this humble stranger a little of thy attention. By 
the dint of the virtues of thy former life thou hast now become 
talented and marvellously accomplijihed in Agama Sastras and the an 
of writing. 1 am a minister of the King of Himavat, the border 
country of Aryt Bhumi. My King, the sovereign ruler of Tibet, 
ascended the throne of his ancestors active age of 13, and having 


»atisfied his people with the doctrine of Buddha, has promulgated 
the laws based on the ten commandments within his dominions. 
In mv country there is no written language, none of my country- 
man can read or write. The King has, therefore, sent me to this 
country with costly presents to wait upon Indian professors for 
acquiring a knowledge of the an of writing.** 

“ May I therefore approach thee with the humble prayer of being 
granted a knowledge of the words and letters of Sanskrit, the 
language <T the gods?** So saying he prostrated liimself before the 
learned Brahman and begged for his gracious acceptance of a little 
present of gold. Lipidatta received the gold and said in reply : — 
“ Hear me, oh minister 'I'hon mi, yini are the son of blessed parents. 
You arc minister of King who rules in Himavat. You arc iniclli 
gent and talented ; and meditate upon the two great noble truths. 

I shall lertainly teach you the art of writing and rcailing and the 
various sciences as well as versification and other sciences of a 
wonderful nature.” So saying, he conducted him to his house 
which was built of precious stones, and began to give him lessons 
in writing. Fhon-mi applied himself assiduously to the study of 
Sanskrit, and soon made a remarkable progress. His intellect 
developed and tlie lamp of knowledge being lighted he learned the 
sections of Nagari and Ciatha character. He also learned the Ranja 
and the WariuU character of Magadha. Having finished his 
education under Lipidatta he proceeded to the great monastery of 
Sri Nalanda, and having placed himself under the tuition of Acharya 
Devavid simha, he studied the sacred literature of the Hindus and 
Buddhists. ^ 

While 'Fhon-mi Sambhota was studying at Nalanda the great 
Chinese pilgrim-traveller, Hiouen 'Fshang, visited the monastery. 
The splendour and usefulness of that institution founded in the 
first centuiy B. C. by Saraha, the tutor and spiritual guide of 
Nagarjuna, were still undiminished. In the* words of Hiouen 
Tshang “the Sangharamas of India arc counted by myriads, but the 
one at N.ilanda is the most remarkable for grandeur and height. 
'Fhe priests belonging to the convent or strangers residing thcrin 
always reach to the number of ten thousand, who all study the 
Mahayana, and also the works belonging to the Eighteen Sections, 
and not only so, but even ordinary works, such as the Vedas and 
other books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdavidya, and Chikitsavidaya, the 
works on Aiharveda, the Sankhya ; besides these they thoroughly 
investigate miscellaneous works.” “Life of Hiouen Thsamg.*’ 

In the beginning of the eighth century, A. D., two eminent 
Pandits of Bengal visited Tibet at the invitaiion of King Tliisrong- 
deu-tsari, and formally introduced the religion of Buddha, which 
from that time became the established State religion of Tibet. 
Shanta Rakshita, a native of Gaur, was the high fjriest of tlic 
Monastery of Nalanda at the time the Tibetans came lo invite him. 
He was received by the Tibetan King with all the honours due 
to iiis high position as the spiritual teacher of the King of Maga- 
dha. 'J’he Fibetans gave him the name of Acharya Bodhisattva. 

King Thistron Jidcu tsan, than whom a more enlightened and 
powerful inonarth did not appear in I’ibct, appointed him as ihc 
higli pi jest of Tibet, and under his tlirection, for the first time, 
introduced the system of Buddhist monachism, which is now known 
as Lamaism in Tibet. While Shanta Raksliita attended to tiic 
moral and dibciplinary part of the church, hi. eminent coadjutor, 
the sage Padma Sambhava, a native of Udyana, took charge of the 
T.urik part of the Buddhist Church. At this time a Chinese 
missionary in the person of Hw.ashong Mahayana visited Tibet to 
preach Buddhism. His doctrines being to a great extent at variance 
with those of Shanta Rakshita and Padma Sambhava, a great con- 
troversy arose between the Indian and the Chinese Schools. I'hc 
Hwashang was found to be more than a match for the Indian 
Acharyas in religious metaphysical discussions. flie Indian Pandits 
induced the King to send for the great Buddhist pliilosoplier named 
Kamala Sib, whose fame had already spread far and wide, 

Accordinglv, Kamala Sila visited 'Fibet, and in the presence of 
the assembled couit came out victorious over the Chinese Sage and 
won the laurels. Thisrong-diie-tsan placed him at the head of 
the mctapliysical branch of the Buddhist Church and ordtrfd the 
vanquished Hw.ashong to leave the country. In the ninth century 
many learned Pandits from Bengal were invited to Tibet by King 
Ralpachan and employed by him in the work of translating the 
Sanskrit works into Tibetan. The names of Silendra Bodhi, 
Ratnendra Rashita, Manjiisri Virma, Surendra Misra and others 
occur largely in the two Buddhist cyclopaedias called Kahgyur and 
Tangyur, which consist of 330 volumes. We have no narratives 
of their journey to 'Fibet except incidental mention that many 
among them came from Gaur. 

The real history of Tibet, or rather of the grand hierarchy of 
the Lamas began in 1026, A. D., when the Vrihaspati cycle of 
sixty years was introduced in Tibet by Pandit Somanath from 
Kashqiir. According to some of the eminent historians of Tibet 
this system of chronology originated at the famous Buddhist 
monastery of Sri Dhanya Katak, the city of accumulated paddy» 
which has been indentified with modern Katak. Vrihaspati cycle 
is still current in Southern India. During the ninth and tenth cen*> 
turies it prevailed in Kashmir and Khoten. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEEC HANTS PILLS 

A REuniversally ad- 
milled to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 

For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disoider^, such 
as VViiul and Pain in 
the Stomarli, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
afl«r Meals, Dizziness 
and Diowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
_ Shortness of Breath, 

Costivencss, Sctirvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Fhghiful Dreams, and all 
j^Ptvous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 



j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
p EEC HA MVS PILLS 
pEECHAM’S PILLS 
pEECHAM’S PILLS 
pEECHAM’S PILLS 
pEECHAM’S PILLS 
PEECHAM’S PILLS 
pEEC HAM’S PILLS 
p EECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
)EECHAM’S PILLS 


S PILLS 


J^EECHAM’ 


The fitst dose will 
j^ive relief in Hventy 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufVcier is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
VVORTHAGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages tliese Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There i.s not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 

B EECHAM’S PILLS a n d robust health. 

This has been ptoved 
by thousands w h o 
have tried them, and 
found the benefits 
which arc ensured by 
theii use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiied Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b e 
found to woik won- 
ders on the most im- 
poiiaiit oigans in the 
ii II m a u Machine. 
They .siiengthcii the 
whole muscular sy.s- 
icMii, r<!sioie the long 
lost complexion, bimg 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, ami arou.se 
into action wiih the 
rosebud of health the 
w hole physical enei gy 
of the human fiame. 
These a I <• fact.siestified 
to continu.illy hy mem- 
bers of all cl.isses of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Neivous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS hiive the 
Liuy^e^t Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 

SOl.K ArJKNTS FOR INDIA ; 

NAYLOR, SON. GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depdty CItvc Street^ 
CALCin'TA : 


DEECHAM’SJHLLS 

J) 

pEECHAM’S PILLS 
nEECHAM’S IMLLS 

J> 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

J> 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

. 1 ) 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

J) 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

I) 

pEECllAM’S PILLS 

J) 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

b 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

b 

pEKClIAM’S PILLS 
DEECHAM’S PILLS 

J) 

pEKCHAMVS PILLS 
DEECHAM’S PILLS 

J) 

pEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
deecham’s pills 


N OTICE.— MKS.SR.S. Naylor Son Grimks 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample bnxes of the Fills at the foljowing 
rates : size 8 annas per box. I.v ly^d. size 

12 annas per box. 2.f 9^/, size 2 Rupees per 
box. rhese rates do not include the cost of 
(hostage, which will l>e added to the amount. 

Chemists and Stoiekeepers cuu obtain 
Mvholcsale rates on applicHtioii. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Form E. 

ASSESSOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Notice Under Section #32 of Act II 
(B. C.) OF 1888. 

Notice is hereby given that the valuation 
of the portion of 
Ward No. 20. Calcutta noted in 

North by Ward No. the maigin, has 
19, East by Topsia Road, bcenrompleted,and 
South by Goiestan, Road that the books con- 
Karya Road Gorrstan taining the said 
Lane Jhoutolla Road valuation can be 
Tiljullah 1st Lane Til- inspected on any 
jnllah Road, and Toopsia day (.Sundays and 
Road West by Lower Cir- holidays excepted) 
cular Road. at the OfTice of the 

Commissi o ne r s, 
No. 4, Municipal Office Street, between the 
hours of II A. M. and 4 I’.M. 

Aliy person, desiiing to object to the said 
valuations must, within fifteen days from this 
date, deliver at the Office of the Commissioners 
a notice in writing stating the grounds of his 
objection. 

The Chairman or Vice-Chairman will pro- 
ceed to hear the objections under Clause a of 
Section 136. 

John Cowie, 

Secy, to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office : 
ist March., 1892. 

GENUINE HOMGEOPATHY. ' 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Homoeopathic Practitioner., 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s Chaiilable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Di. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollali, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
JL Committee iu suppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had fiom the .Secreiaties of the 
CoinmiUee at their office. No. 12, Wellington 
Sqiiaie, at No, i, Uckoor Diitt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
.Age of Consent Bill. One anna, 

2. The MeinoTial to the Viceioy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. 'The Gafbhadhatt Vvavnda Pandit 
Ramnnth Tarkaratna (of Sanlipoir), author of 
Viisiideb lUjya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6 . Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
wiili notes bv Nyalankar Nilmani Mookeijee, 
M A., r..L., Professor of .S.iuskiit, Piesidency 
College, and a pieface by the Piesidenl of the 
Comiiiiliee. Half anna. 

1/1 Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt ANDREW HEARSEY 
Apply to Reis &* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 
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**IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who staffer And sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and snflfer- 
ng ; while in A.STHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for tliese complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralfifiain the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-lhroal its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend, 
ed as 

The Marrellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for il.self. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreel & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson &. Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

SPEECHES 

ON THK 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A.' Scoble, inlioducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceioy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
l9ih March, 

Tbe Raja of Bliinga, 

The Hon’ble Ran Baliadiir Knshiiaji Laksb- 
maii Niilkar, v I.L., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lifulenanl-Ciovoi not of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceioy, 

witli 

Ciicular from the Home Depaitmciit to 
Local Goveinincnis 

on tlie Adininvstiation of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Lnleef 
Bahadai, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyel, 

i, Uckoor Dun’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the counliy must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 
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REIS AND RAYYEt. 


fMarcli 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years 

FKZCE KS- 6-8. 



A Rironjj accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs Hours with one winding, short wind. 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set frcnn outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wiist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. dent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewellc<i Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in exttemes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... i 4 

, Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Wiiltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for onr jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculatton.s. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbau-sireei, Calcutta. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC • 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, Colkv^c Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1SS2.) 


OBJECTS. — The main objects of tlie Com- 
pany are (i) the erection and esiablishmrnl 
of a Theatre in the heaitof the lowii, and 111 
the l)fst modern style of romfoii, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) llie ailvancemeni 
of the Drama, and all tlie P'ine Ails connected 
witli if, and the encoiiiageiiient of Talent, 
especially new T.dem, by a tasteful and coriect 
presentation of the choicest wotks of the age 
or day j (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the eliiniM.uioii fiom it 
of all that is low and degiailnl, 01, in any way, 
objeclion.ible ; ami (4) the piiiitiio.', publication 
and issue of pl.iys, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to fuither the iuieiesis of 
the Company in any regard, and. geiieially, the 
sale of all books and stationeiy, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 sliares of Re. 1 each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sainbhu Clmuder 
Mookeijee (Chan man), Ptincipal Krishuakamal 
Bhattacliaryya, Bahii Haraial Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu Srhool), Pandit Taraknmar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookeijee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmeie, and foiiroiliers. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poraiion, Ld. 

Full details in tlie Prospectus, wliich con- 
tains leilets of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindio Mohun Tagore, 

„ Naiendra Kiishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mura, 
justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Guiudas Haiieiji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbeh.iri Ghosh, j 

Babu Hem Cbaiulra B.ineijee, Senior Go- | 
vetnment Pleader, High Conn, j 

Ray Jagadananda Mookeijee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bosc,M.a..I1 L., 

„ Piatapa Chandra Ghosha, Registiar of 
Assurances, 

Rabimlra N.ith Tagoie, Esq., 

Babu Kniija Beb.iii MaDik, of Pnsfn, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late Picsident, 
National Cliamber<if Commerce, H. inker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Cbamlluir 1, of the Muiisi 
family, Taki, M Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mit.ra, Pleader, High 
Conn, Ch.oiinan, .Srirainpitr Municipaliiy, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., ii.L., Olficiaimg 
. Sub-Divisional Oflicer, Smainpur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Malbk, of Paihnriaghala, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Pnsta, 

Dr. Nil Ratal! Saikar, (m.a., M.D., ‘^c.), 

Ray Bankim Climdia Cb.iiteiji ij.ihadur, 
Babu Akkaya Ciiandra Sarkai, I’oet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanatb Giiosh, of Paihuiiaghata, 

Kay Kanai Lai De Bahadur, CM.K., <\r., 

Babu Kisori Lai Gos.\aii)i, M.A., H L , Zemindar, 
Sm ampur, 

Lala IJ.mgsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Jhuibeb.iri Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, «. X.., Government 
Pleader, Buidwan 

Kay Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Ikiniw.an Municipality, 

Babu Uinarli.iian Baneiji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdw.in, 

Dr. Jagat Bandliu Miira, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Baiieiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Kajeiidra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Miinsi Golam Azdiik, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohaii Bhaitacbaiyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Tarapiasaniia Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakiir Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c,f &c., &c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
requited Rs. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Gufuuateed two YearB. v 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open^-faced, 
keylesSf short nickel silvern Undaimi- 

ed watcii, wiih hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Wan anted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooiiiali of Diniricl Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Cheiiy from Anantapur 
s'lys Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr, Monng H. Myah of 
M. in lie Workshop from Mandalay says 
** H.'is never been repaired doting the whole 
period of thiee and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEEY. 

Pietiy Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Biaceleis, CBiiigles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scaif Pins, Scarf Kings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Kings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, £m- 
eialds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. $0 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Ks. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 


(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

.\NX> 

Reviexv of Politics. Liierature. and Sonei}. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


'^If paid ill aovance. 


Yeaily 
liaii-ye.iny 
Quarteny ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 


Ks 12 
» 7 

n 4 
Ke. i-« 
Ans. 0-8 


If not paid in advance, 

Yeaily ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... It 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional cnarge for postage or peon. 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advcriisements (three columns to tne page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column; are 
charged by tne space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The iowesi charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications ^post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booas and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to ** The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyct.” 

Office : /, Vekoor DutPs Lafu% Wellington 
Street^ Calcutta^ 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every dfturda/ by MUTXY Lall Ghosb, at'THE BEE PRESS^N^* i^Uokoor putfe 



DROIT ET AVANT. 



(PRINCE & PEASANT) 


VV E E K L Y N E W S I’ A P E li 


AND 

REVIEW OF POLITICS L I T E R A T U R E A N D SOCIETY 


Vol. XI. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1892. 


I No. 516 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

If® 

ALBERT VICTOR 

Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 

Bom January <?, iSd^t January 14^ iSg2. 

. I. 

Dead 1 And no warrior soul outworn, 

Aweniyof llie sliife, 

But he, alas I we have to mourn, 

A neophyte of Life : 

Younjjest of Euqlaud’s ancient Line, 

Hope of a people’s heart ; your promised King^, and mine. 


VII. 

Glory of pomp, and glow of power, 

* Tis iioihing to foicgo : 

Giaiidetir is but a doubtful dower, 

Raiilc oft but radiant woe. 

But i« lose Love just seen, just known, 

To mingle, Tvvo-in>One and then to mourn — alone 1 

vin. 

O 1 If .slje could exchange her lot 
And now were fiee to choose, 

VViih one who in some whitewashed cot 
Over her baby coos, 

And teiiil the humblest heart that burns, 

To whose aw.iiting smile the cheiished one returns I 


• 11. 

Now change the purple for the pall ! 

The biidal for the bier I 
He, the beloved, besought, of all, 

Lies mute, ungazing, heir, 

Dust unto dust, the young, the proud;— 

III. 

A conffin for his crown, his majesty a shroud I 
Yet weep not only for the dead : 

Mighty and mean must die ; 

The loftiest, like the lowliest head 
Peasant and Prince alike live but in fee from Fate. 

IV. 

But Love, the boon of loid and clown, 

Love had he made his own. 

Love jewelled beyond anj crown. 

Loftier than any lluone : 

Had found a maiden hmd and fair, 

Who trembling on his heart, wept her glad weakness there. 

V. 

Now muffled be the mairiage bell I 
Tlie nuptial wrealh be lenl I 
Palace and lower must toll the knell 
Of his d.iik teuemeiit. 

The flown s wc twined to blush and bloom 
Around the btidal bed, must pale about his tomb. 


VI. 

Alas for licr I the gr.iced, the good, 

Fur ever doomed to wear 
The mockery of widowhood 
About her maiden h.iir. 

Scarce had she time to icach and clasp 
The gifts of Love, but they were ashes in her grasp. 


IX. 

We weep with her. We weep with you, 

No lc.s.s, Io\cd, widowed Queen, 

Who muse a loss for ever new, 

A wound for ever green. 

Your blow august is crowned with care, 

So lake her to your bieast, hush her anguish there t 


X. 


And you. Sir, who for long, long years 
H ive stood beside the Throne, 

And now would stem a Mother’s tears 
Foigciful of your own. 

For you wc mourn, we mourn for her. 

All of ns at your side, by his sad sepulchre. 

Alfred Austin. 


— The Times. 


TO Till!: MOURNERS. 


I 

I 


The biidal gailaod f.ills upon the birr, 

Tliesh.ulow of a ciown, that o’er him hung, 

H.ls vanish’d in the shadow cn.si by Death. 

So piinccly, lender, itnilifnl, revet cut pure — 

Mouin! Tii.it .1 woi Id-wide Empire mourns with you. 
Tli.it all the rinoues are clouded, by your loss 
VVcie fileiidci stilacc. Yet be comfoitcd ; 

For if this eailh be luled by Pei feet Love, 

Then afier his biief lange of blameless days, 

The toll of fuueial in an Angel ear, 

Sounds happier than the meniest marringe bell. 

The face of Death is towaid the Sun of Life, 

His shadow daikens earth ; his tiuer name 
Is “Onward,” no discordance in the roll 
And match of that Eternal Harmony, 

Where to the woihU beat lime ihn’ faintfy heard, 

Until the Gieat Hereafter. Mourn in hope I 

Tennyson. 


— Nineteenth Centur ) . 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the sa fest and most convenient 
medintn^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through tlu Department. No other receipt will be 
given^ anp pflfer beinp unmcessqtp atfd Ukcly to cause confusion* 
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[ M?ircK !9,: 1892. 


News and Our Comments. 

The municipal elections are over. P«»licc arrangements were made 
at several polling stations to suppress any disturbance if it broke 
out. Special precautions were taken at Ward No. I. which displayed 
unusual interest. The greatest enthusiasm was visible in Wards Nos. 
1 . and II. In the first, Baboo Matilal Chose, of the Amritahazar 
Patrika^ was not successful against Baboos Pashupati Nath Bose and 
Bhupendranatli Bose. Eveiy attempt was made to keep out B.aboo 
Chose. At the Inst moment, an application was made to the High 
Court by Baboo Pashupati Nath Bose to strike out Ghose’s name from 
the list of candidates. Mr. Justice Trevelyan characterized the attempt 
as an electioneering dodge and lefused it. The particulars will 
be found in another column. The dodge, however, succeeded. At 
the close of the poll at No. I., there was a sort of demonstration 
•gainst the defeated candidate and his supporters. The failed can- 
didate was conveyed home under police protection. His suppoit- 
ers loo had their share of hisses delivered at the gates of their houses 
by an elated crowd swelled, it is said, by officers of the Corporation. 

The town Corporation of Calcutta consists of 75 members or Com- 
missioners as they are called. Of these, Government appoints 15, the 
Chamber of Commerce elects 4, the Trades Association 4, the Poit 
Commissioners 2, while the electors among the rate payers of 25 Wards 
of the town elect 50 representatives. 

Among the retiring Commissioners who sought re-election, six were 
not accepted, namely, 


Ward 

2 . 

Mr. N. N. Ghose. 

tt 

4. 

B:ibu Sar.it Chmider Mitter. 

It 

6 . 

Bal)U Um.ik.ini Sen. 

n 

11 . 

Dr. Mahendralal Siicar. 

II 

21 . 

Mr. W. Swinhoe, 

II 

23. 

B.ibu Sbaina Churn Bose. 


The non-return of Dr, Sircar and Messr.s. Chose and Swinhoe is a 
distinct loss to the Corporation. The natural law of survival of the 
fittest has clearly been belied in these cases. This indeed, we are 
afraid, is*the rule in popular elections. 

There were no contests, or the supeifluons candidates h.ad leiired 
before the commencement of the poll, in Wards 5, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
iS, 20, 22. 

The return, subject to revision by the Chairman, shews that 38 old 
Commissioners presented themselves for re-election, of whom 32 have 


succeeded, namely, 

Ward 

2 . 

Babu Chnndilal Singh. 

M 

3 - 

„ Kallynatb Mitter. 

Cooin.ir Shiisil Kri.shna, 

11 

4. 

Babu Nolin Behary Sircar. 

II 

5 - 

Kumar Dincnder Narain Roy. 
Babu Lil Behari By-iack. 

)» 

6 . 

„ Blioobun Mohun Sircar. 

11 

7. 

„ ll.nin.uain Goeoka, 

„ Shewbux Bogla. 

M 

8 . 

M'lulvi Budrtiddin Hyder, 

Babu Srccnath Dutt. 

11 

9 - 

„ N irctKlcriMlh Sen, 

Moulvi Zahinuldin Ahmed. 

II 

10. 

Babu R isb Behary Das. 

II 

12. 

„ Nobin Cliand Boral. 

II 

> 3 - 

Moulvi Fazior Rahman. 

11 

14. 

Kiiari Bahadar Ahmad. 

Babu Surendranath Banerjee. 

II 

* 5 - 

Khan Bahadr Serajul Islam. 

11 

16. 

Moulvi Aga Mahomed Musa. 

II 

* 7 . 

Ml. J. Ghosal. 

„ G. T, Doucett. 

II 

18. 

„ J. G. Apear, 

„ W. Coikhill. 

II 

19. 

Babu Amritalal Ghose. 

II 

20. 

Moulvi Abdul Jawad. 

11 

21. 

Babu Kami Cliunder Banerjee. 

II 

22. 

„ Preonatli Mullick. 
pandit Prannnth Saraswati. 

II 

24. 

Knm.ir Satynbadi Ghosal. 

II 

25 - 

Babu Monilnl Dnneijee. 

„ Akhil Chunder Mookerjee. 


The new comers are : — 

Ward I. Babu Pashupati Nath Bose. 

„ Bhupendra Nath Bose. 

„ 2. Mr. U. K. Dutt. 

„ 4. Babu Ram Charan Mitter. 

„ 6. „ Radha Churn Pal. 

„ 10. „ Soorender Nath Das. 

„ 11. „ Devprasad Sarvadhicari. 

„ Ashootosli Dey. 

„ 12. Mr. R. McGuire. 

„ 13. Babu Mohini Mohun Chaterjee. 

„ 15. Mr. A. L. Sandel. 

„ 16. Mr. W. H. Ryland. 

„ 19. Mr. M. O’Brien. 

„ 20. „ A. F. M. Abdur Rahman. 


„ 21. Sheik Bachoo. 

„ 23. Babu Devender Cluinder Ghose. 

„ Ram Tarim Banerjee. 

„ 24. Mr. R. Braunfeld. 

Of these eighteen, ten represent law, three medicine, one trade, and 
the remainder land and other interests. 


Nothing in God’s universe is good for nothing, unless it be some 
miserable men. We learn that a Paisi.at Bombay has sent over a 
consignment of 250 crows to Zanzibar to assist, as he says, in carrying 
out sanitary rcfoims. He should follow up with a shipment of vultures, 
who are well-tried reformers. There are many men who have all the 
nastiness and the nuisance breeding capacity, without the detergescence 
of these niglitineii of Nature. 


Mrs. Mary M. Stuart, who during her lifetime had expended fifty 
lacs of Rupees in charity, has left by her will to the institutions of sorts 
of New Yolk, chaiitable, educational, and religious, the fabulous sum 
of a crore of Rupees. A genuine sister of charity though not up to 
founding an empire, perhaps, under any circumstances. 

# 

• • 

Many pans of Asia .are now badly suffering from the small-pox epide- 
mic, specially Japan and Cabut. In the latter, the disease is most 
virulent among the children. ^ 

• • 

Thk Financial Statement for 1892-93 w.as published yesterday as a 
Gazette of India Extiaordinary. The official suiiunHry of it is as follows 
“The Accounts of 1890 91 have closed with a surplus of Rx. 3,688,000. 

It is explained that this large surplus is mainly due to the speculative 
rise in Exchange which look place in that year, and to other causes 
of lempoiary operation. • 

In the Revised Estimate for 1891-92 the Revenue is estimated at 
Rx. 88,586 ,chx) and the Expciuliiiue at Kx. 88,666,000, showing a deficit 
of Rx. So,ooo. It is fully anticipated that the impiovement on the 
Revised Esinuate which usually occurs will more than cover this 
deficit and that the Accounts of the year will close with a surplus. 

During the year 1891-92 there has been a very gieal increase in net 
Revenue fioin K.^ilways, a considerable improvement in the Opium 
Arcoimi, and saiisfiiclory increases of Revenue under all important 
beads except iliai of Land Revenue. 

The nnproveinenl has, however, been swallowed up by increased 
Milil.aiy Expendiiiiie, by the fall in the rate of exchange, and by 
falling off of Land Revenue owing to scaicity in portions of the 
rouniry. 

[ In the Budget E-^tirnate for 1892 93 the Revenue is estimated at 
Rx. 88,j6S,ooo and the Expenditure at Rx. 88,221,000, yielding • 
sniplus ttf R-x. 147.CKX). The most striking feature of the Budget is the 
f.ill in the Rale ot Exchange from ijf. Budget of 1891-92 

to \s, 4//. in the Budget of 1892-93— a fall which adds Rx. 1,708,000 
to the Expenditure of the (ioveinment of India. This inrie.isvof 
Expeinliiuie h.is been met by the resumption of Rx. 466.ooo‘Trom 
L'»{.al Govcinmei.is at the periodical revision of the i^uvincial 
Conti acts, hy inciease of Revenue from Railways, and by increased 
lecnpts uniier the Principal Heads of Revenue, as well as by an 
iinpKivrment in liie Interest Account in India, owing mainly to 
Capital E.\penditnre on Railways and Canals having been met from the 
huge sui pluses of recent yeais. The net Opium Revenue is taken in . 
the Binlget at R\. 5,400000. 

The E>iiiinaie.H of 1892-93 provide Rx. 4,035,000 for Capital Expen- 
diture not chaiged to Revenue, .is well as Rx. 1,012,000 under the, 
Famine Grant for the Constiuction of Railways and Ctinais and 
Rx 118,000 under head 37 — Construction of Railways. 

It IS not expected that it will be necessary to raise a loan in In^ja 
this year, tliougli no pfeage is given. 

It is announced under (be usual reserve that the Secretary of ^tate 
will piobabiy sell bills fur ^17,000,000 in the coming year, and will 
raise a loan of 1,800, 000 for discharge of Railway Debentures and 
for adv.inces to Railway Companies, 

The present scarciiy is stated to be a cause of anxiety, but a9tual 
famine is nut anticipated unless there should be a failure of tba pe^o-* 
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cVical rains in the affected tracts. The meteorological conditions at 
present aff)r^no indication of the likelihood of such a failure. 

Apart froi#(yJ)e possibility of the occurience of serious famine, Sir 
J)iivid Barbour considers that there is no ground for special anxiety 
regarding the coming year. 

lie adds, however, that the Currency question .appears to be ap- 
proaching the ciiiical stage, and that it is impossible to tell what a few 
years may biing forth.” 

• 

• # 

Mr. Justice Birdwood succeeds Sir Raymond West as judicial member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

Colonel Henderson makes over charge as General Superintendent, 
Thagi and D.icoity Department, on March 21, to Dr. Lethbridge, and 
lakes over charge, on Apiil 15, Resident at Mysore. 

• • 

As desired by Mrs. Quinton, the N.-W. P. Quinton Memorial Com- 
mittee have decnled that the fund subscribed by the fi lends of the 
late Mr. Quinton be applied to the establishment of an additional 
ward in the Duffei in Hospital at Lucknow, to be called the “ Quinton 
Memorial Ward.” 

it** 

The blood of General Azimuddin of Rampore still cries for blood. 
Seven men, including the two brothers who were arrested before and 
after an enrjiiiry set flee, are iinde^ arrest for the late murder. Mr. 
K. G. Hardy, Collector of Jhansi, has been deputed for the second 
enquiry. Messis. T. Conlan and W. M. Colvin, of the Allahabad bar, 
will lepreseiu the Rampore stale, while Mr. II. Vansiitart and Mr. 
Ross Alston defend the accused. 

• 

• • 

Raja Jung Bahadoor Khan, C.I.E., the munificent Talookdar of Nan- 
para, in Oudh, who had before subscribed Rs. 10,000 to the Eudow- 
ment Fund of the Lady Uufferin Hospital, has now given to the same 
charity Rs. 20,000. Tiie money has already been paid to the District 
Magistrate, Mr. H. W. Gibson, Deputy Commissioner of Bahriach. 

• * * 

We heartily commend the Rangoon Timea for its earnestness in behalf 
of the truly dumb millions. Theie is no mincing of matters with our 
contemporary. The Editor goes straight to the point. Here is a 
paragraph in the J^an^oon Times : — 

“We woiild call the attention of the S. P. C. A. to the state of a 
bay pony wliich is being driven in a trap by a petition-writer named 
Suujeevcraido. The anim il is very lame on the near fore, the shoulder 
bung apparently sprained.” 

The Central Provinces and Jkrar News^ quoting that, says that it 
w ) ikl like to f)llo\v suit, but that no S. P. C. A. is at Nagpur. What 
a pity ! Nay, what a shame ! A large town, the capital of a great and 
growing Province, which has no institution for prorecting God’s weaker 
aud dependent creatures fiom unnecessary harm and frivolous cruelty 
and mjiibtice, has no legitimate claim to civilization. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

O k? 

Europe suffers from winter still, A Reuter of the 14th speaks of most 
seveie weather prevailing throughout England and the Continent. 
The snowstorms have been, and continue to be, very heavy, and the 
frosts teriific. Railway traffic is impeded and many trains snowed up 
>n various parts. 


There is again a sensation in England over a fashionable delinquent 
of the feminine gender. Mis. Osborne had scarcely been lodged in 
)ail when another member of “ Society”— this time a genuine Upper 
Ttwwallah^ or should we not rather say, walless f — a “ horsey” lady 
and well-known sporting character — was caught Hipping. Mrs. 
Montague, wife of Lord Robert Montague’s son, is under trial for 
causing the death of her daughter Helen, aged three years. The 
poor thing was shut up for punishment in a dark room where it 
died. Of course, the defence pleaded accident. The pl^isoner has been 
committed on a charge of manslaughter, and is now at large by 
deposit of bail for £700. 


The prospects of Home Rule seem brightening up. A Gladstonian, 
Mr. Daiziel, has been elected for the Kirkcaldy District vacated by the 


death of Sir Geoige Campbell, by a majority of 1,036 votes, against 
Mr. Cox, Liberal-Unionist. ' But, of course, one swallow does not make 
summer. 


Lord Rosebery has been appointed Chairman pto tern of the London 
County Council. 

At Manchester, on the nth, Sergeant Holden, formerly of the Royal 
Eogineeis, was brought up charged with selling to France certain 
plans giving details of the Malta defences. The Magistrate refused 
bail, and the prisoner has been remanded to prison. 


Mr. Willi.-\m Tayler, wellknown as the dismissed Commissioner of 
Patna, has died after all. 

The week began with miners to the number of four liundted thou- 
sand on stiike in England, necessitating^ the stoppal of many manu- 
factoi ies for want of coal, and sending it np in London ten shillings 
a ton over the average price. M.any steamers arc lying idle in the 
northern ports. The London and North-Western Railway Company 
have stopped their engine works at Cicwe, wliilc the North-Eastern 
Company h.ive reduced the hands at their woikshops. The measures 
taken by the Railway Companies have thrown 1,400 men out of em- 
ploy. On the 15th, one hundred passenger trains were to be 
withdrawn. 

The Mineii’ Federation were thus forced to reconsider their original 
resolution. They were scarcely picparcd for these reprisals. On the 
171b, they came to the conclusion to resume woik on Monday next, but 
not to woik more ih.an five days in the week. The end of the week 
may see the close of the sliike. The price of coal has already declined 
four shillings a ton. 

At Paris, there is quite a scare in the wealthy quarters owing to the 
increase of outrages by the Anarchists. A bouse iu the Boulevard Si. 
Germ.in was wrecked by a bomb on the I2ih. On March 14, they ex- 
ploded a dynamite bomb in the b.irracks of the Republican Guard, 
causing gieat damage to propel ly but hurting nobody. The Govern- 
ment has had recourse to extraordinary measures. The military posts 
have been reinfoiced, and the Police have mdeis to arrest anybody 
possessing arms, explosives, or seditious docuincius. A Bill has been 
introduced in the Cliamber "of Deputies prescribing death for any 
person found guilty of causing unlawful explosion of dynamite. 

In Belgium, an explosion fiom fire damp has entombed one hundred 
and twenty miners at the Aiidcrlucs coal pit, near Mons. Sixteen were 
rescued in a dying condition. 


Professor Freeman, the hlstoiian, is dead. He was a learned man 
of somewhat extreme views. He h.ited the Turks like a CiusaJer. In 
diction he had turned an ultra-S ixoiiist. 

• 

Tow.ards the end of last week, the Emperor William was suffering 
from a severe cobl, being confined to bed since Thursday. He is now 
much belter and making fair progiess towards lecoveiy. 

The flighty young Emperor of Germany has managed to complete 
his breach with the Liberals, if not his entire people. At the annual 
banquet of the Biadenburg Diet, he made a remaikable speech de- 
nouncing the Opposition in no measured terms. With considerable 
warmth he noticed the growing habit of grumbling— -the tendency 
to find fault with every measure and movement of Government, 
with the certain result of distuibing the public tranquility and ren- 
dering the people unhappy. He did not quote Virgil for anything 
that we know, but he spoke in the sense of the famous lines— 

O ! fortimatos nimium, sua si bona nnrint, 

Agricolas l^quibus ispa procul discordibus armis, 

Fundit humo facilem victum jusiissima tcllus. 

Under the evil teaching of irresponsible demagogues, the people 
were prevented from enjoying the advantages of their security and 
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steady prosperity. Such was the drift of the imperial complaint. His 
Majesty thought that the masses did not understand the mysteries of 
public aflffiirs and had better not concern themselves with political pro- 
blems. The Emperor concluded : “lam helped by a firm conviction 
that the Ruler of all will not now le.ave me in the lurch. He has given 
Himself such endless trouble with our house that wc can assume that 
he has not done it for nothing. Brandenburghers, we ate called to 
greatness! To those glorious days I will lead you 1 Do not let grum- 
blers and the p.arty speeches of discontented persons darken your 
future.” It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of that deli 
verance. It is a historic manifesto. Naturally, the speech hat caused 
a profound and indeed painful impression throughout Germany. ‘Ihat 
well-known authority the Berlin correspondent of the Times says : 
“ The speech is tlie chief topic of conversation in all classes of society 
It is felt that the g:iuntiet has been thrown down^ and that the struggle 
between the Government and the Opposition will now be fought out to 
the bitter end. 'fhe Education Bill, the Bill repressing drunkenness, 
and other measures which provoked public ptotest will now be forced 
through the Legislature at albcosts. Should the Education Bill be re- 
fused by the Upper House, a crisis will be reached, which may afford 
an opportunity for Prince Bismarck*s reappearance. Should he oppose 
the Bill in the Upper House, he will occupy the position of leader of 
the German nation.” 

The Government having taken women labourers under its protection, 
and relieved them of one hour’s work, the mill owners of Ahmedabad 
are changing the sex of theii proletary, depending more and more 
upon woiking men rather than working women, inasmuch as the former 
work for twelve hours as heretofore, while the latter cannot, under 
the Act, be worked more than eleven. Already, we learn from Native 
Opinion^ hundreds of factory women have thus been discharged and 
males taken in in their places. 


The Malabar Marriage Commission has presented its report. To the 
great question whether the peculiar marriage customs in the Malabar 
country were founded on or connected with, religion, the unanimous 
answer of the members is in the negative. Accordingly, they advise 
legislation. Towards this end, the Nair member, Mr. C. Sankaran 
Nair, laid before his colleagues certain suggestions which were accepted 
by them all with the exception of the President. These have been 
formulated in a Bill, which will probably be introduced in the legis- 
lature. The President thinks that the legislature should attempt 
nothing beyond recognising the existing forms of union. These forms 
are so numerous that the other members regard the PiesidenPs pro- 
position impracticable. 


Perched high up in the great chain of mountains which separates 
Southern from High or main Asia, where r ceases to be the Hindu 
Koosh and takes the name of the Himalayas, is Chilas. It is one of 
the frontiers of Cashmere to which it is understood to pay an almost 
nominal allegiance. And now that slender tie between the two has 
been cut. The place could scarcely support a costly establishment^ 
and the people could not brook the presence of a lot of foreigners, 
lii»le men dressed »» brief auihoiiiy, among them and, what was 
far more intolet.ib'e, over them. Chil.is paid a litile tribute in token 
of submission, but tl is was quietly collected and remitted by the 
people themselves, and not, as we take it, exacted by a foreign agency. 
The only overt indication of not necessari'y subjection but connection 
at all was the m.'*intenance in Chiins of an intelligencer from the Dur- 
bar — a correspondent. Call liim Resident if you will, but this was hit 
real position. Of course, being there, not the least of his duties is to 
remind the natives of their obligation in regard to the tribute and to 
see to its transmission. Whether this officer was wanting in taci, or 
whatever be the c;'iise, the Chilasees have kicked him out. And 
there is a tcalk of s'-nding out a small expedition to chastise these 
“cheeky” mountaineers of Chilas. 


The troubles of Baboo Mahendranath Chatterjee, the Pleader of 
Mhow in Cenirai India, and proprietor and . editor of the defunct 
Eastern Herald^ sentenced to nine months’ simple imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 1,500 for defamation of the European Secretary of the 
Maharaja Holkar, but set free by the Viceroy, are not yet ended. 


He is not allowed to practise in the Courts subordinate to the Central 
India Agency. The Baboo has appealed to the Viceroy against this 
injustice of his Agent in Central India. We understand that the 
Baboo’s release from jail was unconditional. He has suffered much 
for any folly he may have committed. He cannot revive his journal. 
The Agent might have some justification in not allowing it, but to 
drive him from his profession is to punish him for attempting honest 
labor for livelihood and, after his late disaster, is withal vindictive 
cruelty. 

The Bihar Herald of March 12 writes 

“ His Royal Highness, Prince Damrong of Siam, was at Gya, the 
other day for the purpose of a pilgrimage to Budh Gya. He was 
nccompained by Mr. Grierson, who explained to him all the important 
inscriptions on the walls, the exact position of the sacred tree, and the 
site which may be taken as the place of Nirvana. The mobant of 
Budh Gya made suitable arrangements for the reception of the Prince 
and presented him with an address of welcoine. The Mohant is, we 
believe, a Shivate Syannassi and cannot officiate in any way in the 
Temple. He is the owner, because it is sitiuated within his zemindari, 
just as much as he can be said to be the owner of a mosque, or a 
temple situated within its cubit. It may be that to it, the late Mohant, 
owed the distinction that he enjoyed above all the Mohants in the 
district, of Gya, and the present man considers it as a * precious 
diadem’ of which ‘he is justly proud,’ but in our opinion, it would 
be much better if he were to accede to the temple being made over to 
its legitimate owners and worshipers. It is a huge misnomer that 
this mohant is known as the ^Mohant of Budh Gya:'* 

Just so ! And while the learned Indian Buddhist, Dharmaraj 
Bhikshu, is practically denied access to the temple 1 This pilgrim is 
now in quest of justice from the Lieutenant-Governor 


The season closes in Calcutta on Wednesday, March 23, with the 
Garden Party at Government House. The Viceroy leaves the winter 
capital on the 28th following, reaching Simla on the 2lft April, taking 
in in his way Bombay, Pachmari and Khanki, At the Western capital, 
Lord Lansdowne will open the Tansa water works. 

I 

The Central Provinces and Berar News and Railway Gaiette^ we 
regret to notice, labours under the same failing as the Peopids Friend^ 
namely, an unfortunate habit of what the wise call “conveying” 
other people’s goods. In a sub-leader, in our issue of the 27ih Februaiy, 
we adverted to the literary phenomenon of the Madras journalist 
using the best part of one of our issues— often to the very words— 
for the best part of one of bis, without acknowledgment. It is the 
same in the Central Provinces, only not on .so big a scale. Nor does 
the Nagpur journalist give himself any unnecessary trouble in tinkering 
the cribbed article to make it look spmewhat like home production. 
The Central Provinces and Berar News and Railway Gasiette of the 
nth March simply coolly transfers, without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment, two of our original paragraph:*— Notes— of the 20th February 
into its editorial columns. 

Poetry docs not apparently thrive among the British in the Central 
Provinces. There is no lack of good scenery to stimulate the fancy. 
At any rate, there is abundance of materials for satire. But this it> 
all the use made of the opport'..ni»y by the Nagpur Juvenal ! 

“ Chillies and salt he know.s how to buy 
And when making p.iynient, he’ll tell a big lie ; 

And even the cook, though a poor old man 
He’ll rob of an anna, whenever he can. 

With the ladies he thinks, it is his rightful due ^ 

To help himself to kisses a few ; 

Like the Tutk in his harem, he does a queer grin 
While his servants they curse, and say God help him.” 

^to quote the last two stanzas of a piece in the lo6al print. 

Both thought and expression arc beyond praise. The writer beats 
hollow “the Turk In his harem, in doing a queer grin”— in the “pottery ' 
business. Edmond Burke, in translating, while a boy of tixteCii, a 
famous passage in classical literature, rhymed ease with days. It was, 
of course, due fohis Irish pronunciation. But here we have, we fear, 
a more serious case— one evidently of congenital deformity. There is 
something wrong in the auricular nerve which perceives a sameness 
between “ grin” and “ him.” Yes, it is a question of ears, after ail* 
What is the length of these appendages of these poetical Britishers I 
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2n native households in {ndia, the resident physicians (of Euiopean 
inedicii^ are n^t confined to jalap and bark, but are utilised in more 
practical and profitable work. This is specially the case in the 
Native Slates. Ranjeet Singh employed Dr. Honigbeiger in making 
brandy and spirits for his own consumption and gunpowdei for his 
army, We are not surprised to find, therefore, that Dr. Gray, the 
present Physician to the Cabiil Durbar, had been to Europe not to 
peifect himself in the art of healing and saving men, but to seek 
more elTicient instruments for killing. He has now brought out a 
consignment of magazine rifles. Whatever may be thought of the 
propriety of such a mission for a son of yEsculapiul, theie can he 
no doubt about the ArneePs appreciation of his doctor .ind the Euro- 
pean practice of medicine. Not problems regarding sanitation or tlie 
specific action of drugs, nor even the quest of the philosopher’s stone 
or the elixer of lasting jiivenesceiice, aie the Ameer’s care. For 
other things .absorb him— llioughts like the following— 

What ihiibaih, senna^or what purg.rtivc ding, 

Would scour these English hence? 

Abdur Rahman is an Afghan after all. He is thankful for what he 
gets from England, but he probably suspects that it is the refuse of the 
Indian arsenals that is turned into a presentation quadruped for his 
acceptance. And he may be excused for thinking that, if be would 
be really strong, he must acquire his arms according to his own choice. 
With arms received fiom the British gratis, he could never meet the 
British — or the Russians either. 


Hope is constant, if not very .strong, on the social and religious ques- 
tion. At any rate, since the Consent Bill controversy when it not only 
set up as the Hindoo Pope— sure exponent of the sasira^—hax also 
sounded the depths of the ignorance of its neighboiiis, we have to 
approach our contempoiary on those subjects with caution. Total 
ignorance may, however, be allowed to ask tiue scholarship just one 
question.* In taking up the cudgels in behalf of Mr. R. C. DutPs 
scliool History of India, Hope passes a strong and sweeping con- 
demnation on all the recognised writers as historians of ancient Hindu 
India, Dutt included. From Hunter the Editor thus passes to Diitt 

In Mr. I^ntt’s book also theie are a few chapters devoted to this 
vciy subject. These chapteis are, however, geiieially h.^sed upoD in- 
formations received second-hand. At best these chapters never show 
on the p.irt of their wiiter more them a dabbling in the ancient wmks 
from which they are said to be derived. For a true S-inskut scholar, 
who has carefully read the Vedas, the Puranas .and the S.mbitas, 
would legard it higlily foolish and ridiculous to s,ay that the Veda.s 
aie only a few thousand years old, or lliat the four Vedus were piodiic. 
ed at f<mi distant period**, or that the Mahavarata was written be- 
fore the Ramayana, oi that the incidents of the Ram.iyana weie iiis- 
loiically of later occmience ili.tn tlmse of the Mahavarata. 

Yet ibesc things aie delibeiately pa*<s«d off as hi.sfoiical f.icts .and 
no belter arguments are given in tbeir support ihan bold assumptions 
and imaginaiy iheoufs. The Ramayana and Mabavarat aie looked 
upon as Iiiytliologies dealing with fables of the loi.aginatino, tlioiisli 
they give a f ir mole faithful accoiiiii of the annent Hindus and their 
manners and customs than these so-called histories which are filled 
more wiih figmcnis spun out of ih^ imagination of the wiiters and 
facts tinged with their individual pfjudiccs,” 

[We h.ave reproduced our contempoiary with the peculiarities of the 
text, not knowing what is the wntei’s originality and what the piintei’s 
l.up.se.] 

Such is the criticism of the Hindu Revival. We confess we do not 
sympaihise with it. We are not of those who hold, Our country, 
light or wrong. And our maxim is, Plato is great but Tiuth is greater. 
But we are getting impertinent. So we will ask our question and 
be done. 

What are “the Vedas, the Puranas ,ind the Sanbitas” in particul.ir 
of “ the true Sanskut [ Sanskrit ?] scholar ?” 
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INDIAN ECONOMISTS AND THE VALUE 
OF THEIR NOSTRUMS. 

The report of the first Conference of the Poona In- 
dustrial Association is out. It is a neat little volume 

containing the full text of the addresses delivered, 

* 


the papers read, and tlie resolutions p.issed at the 
three meetings held at the capital of the Peshwas 
in Augu.st last. The object for which the Asso- 
ciation has been organised, c.innut but have the 
sympathy of every well-wisher of India. Put as to 
the efficacy of the means proposed to lie employed, 
there seems to us to be room for considerable 
dififierence of opinion. We gave expression to our 
views on the .subject at the time when the Confer- 
ence met. And in the report now before us we 
.see nothing to alter our ojiinion. On the contrary, 
it serves only to deepen our conviction that the In- 
dustrial parliament, inaugurated by our Poona friends, 
may involve quite as needless a waste of energy 
and resource, and in the end prove quite as abortive, 
as the political movement organised at the sugges- 
tion, and under the guidance, of Mr. Hume. The 
Hon’ble Rao Bahadoor Mahadcb Govind Ranade’s 
paper on the reorganisation of real credit in India, 
and Dr. Dhanokoti Rajoos paper on Indian iron 
and steel, deserve serious attention. Mr. Nutt’s 
paper urging on the Gevernment of India to buy its 
stores from local manufacturers in all cases where 
there is no difference of quality or price, is also to the 
point. But we cannot appreciate the value of most 
of the other remedies prescribed by thg Association 
for bringing about the industrial amelioration of India. 
We must confess that we have no faitj| vrhatever 
in exhibitions, technical schools 
surveys which the Conference recomiTlEnd|ii||||^^its 
resolutions. As to exhibitions, the mover of the 
resolution on the subject himself says: — 

“ Tlie experience of the Cxlcuita Exliil)itionf5 of 1883-84 is not very 
encouraging on the point, Tbe .'inticipitions of its promoter* have 
not been realised and the display, tboiigb held under the most favour^ 
able aiHpices, h.'is left no impress on the indiisni.il bfe of the country.” 

Plxhibitions are certainly useful in Europe and 
America, where the people are making v.ist and rapid 
strides in the irnprovenient of the industrial arts. 
But an exhibition in India is only a solemn mock- 
ery— nay, a cruel insult. If our infant industries 
be repre.sented as hanging by the neck on the 
gibbet of British mercantile selfishness misnamed 
“F*ree Trade,” and if Manchester be reprersented a.s 
sucking the. life-blood of its victims, that would be 
a fitting exhiln'tioij for India. In the present state 
of things, the economical condition of the country 
could be adequately represented, only if it were pos- 
sible to bring together, in all their wretchedness, the 
millions of weavers who have been thrown out of 
employment by the import of Manchester piece-goods. 
It would be a ghastly spectacle of human misery. 
Yet it would represent the economical ruin of the 
country in a far more life-like manner tlian the pomp 
and pageantry of a joubert’s farce. 

In countries where everything is being done to 
improve the industrial arts, it is useful at times to 
take a bird’s eye view of what has been achieved, 
and also to hold a comparison with the products and 
capabilities of other parts of the world. But of what 
use is an exhil)ition in India ? 'I'o a man who is 
well-housed, well-fed and well-clothed, a change of 
scenery or climate may bring about some im[}rove- 
ment in health. But what can the sight of a sani- 
tarium do to the victim of penury and starvation ? 
To deny him a handful of rice while urging him to 
spend the last pice he may have to catch a glimpse 
of celestial Darjeeling or Simla, is only cruel mock- 
ery, of which there can be no justification whatever, 
with regard to technical schools and industriat. 
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surveys, our views are well known to our readers, 
and we need not repeat here what we have before said 
on the subject. With such statistics as we do already 
possess, indeed without the need of any staii-stics, we 
all know what our most important ccoiujmical wants 
are. It woiiM not matter much if leather or soap or 
candles or painter’s stores or even paper continued to 
be imported from foreign countries tor some time to 
come. I'he total value of all these items, falls short 
of even a tenth part of the amount that represents 
the value of cotton piccegoods imported from Man- 
chester. What we want most in gently, are cotton j 
mills and iron founderi(\s. 'I'hese industries do not 
require for their further expansion either neatly 
tabulated statistics, or operatives trained in chemistry, 
algebra and portrait painting. 'I'hey require only 
a little of that protection to which, during their in- 
fancy, they arc entitled, according to the highest autho- 
rities of the economical science, but which our Gov- 
ernment has denied to them for the sake of Man- 
chester. If our rulers had not made cotton piece- 
goods duly free, the indigenous mills would have 
flourished ; more mills would have been set iq) ; there 
would have been no nece.ssity whatever for the hated 
income tax ; and the rupee would not have been 
depreciated to the extent that it now is. 

Speaking of the depreciated rupee, we cannot do 
without referring to the paper on the “ Rupee and 
Foreign Tirade,’’ read at the Conference by Mr. David 
Gostllhg, F. K. i. H. A. F. (iv H. His accouut of 
the causes of low e.xchange, is accurate enough. He 
says : — 

“The Cnverntiu-nt li.ivm^ to p.iy in London fourtee^n millions 

.sterling' yeaily, — I believe iheir iiulehiedness (lurin'^ tiie cunent year 
has increased to sixteen iniilions, — sell th^ir di.ifts nn Indi.r, when the 
lupee IS woitli It 4/. f'lr l\\. 2i,ono,(j'to, / t' , th#*y a^ire ir» p.iy in 
India this value of Rupees on demanfl lo ilic h, inkers and nifirhaiits 
who piiich.asf; their di.ifts in London, '['he Government p.ay this 
jimounr out of iheir l.iiid levcmie ;ni(i other sources of income in India, 
't he money Is p.iid at the G iveinment Reseivc Tieasniirs in Homb.iy, 
Calmtla, and Madias. ‘I hits at ihat rale of exch.m^je, / 1 in 

London exchanjje for Kx. ii,i)00,ooo in India. Uni tim balance of 
trade in favour of linlia, including' the amount paid for tin* above 
Goveinnient diafts, v.iiies fiom Rx. 24 ,ooc\ckxj to Rx. 30.000, (j<^o 
This variation is due partly to bad or jjood harvests in India and partly 
to bad or ^^ood trade prices in Kn;4land. If has been established that, 
ilnrinj^ reasons of iinusnally bad tiade in I£n;(l,ind, vvhen puces liave 
f.dlen to iheir lowest point, when Kneiish m.innfactnrers and merchants 
are not al>lf to sell their ^onds, and aie obliged, at any .saciifice, to ^el 
advani'es from the haiikN and keep tiade j;oio;r, to .iccaimplisli this they 
ship then o'xxls on cons'enment to India, and take ih»*ir rhaiue of 
selling at any piice on aiiivai. In such circumstances the Indian U.rnks 
in London Imviii^' piiichased diafls pay.ilde in India seemed as to 
I'^’payment by llif'^c ;,'o(>ds, 'uui the toi d v ilne of these j;«tods being 
thus l.iic'^r th in ii'^n d, they rpcjnirc l“ss silver and a lefcs value of 
(^nvei nmeiit drafts lo in. dee U}j iheir Ijal.ince of remittance. Tlicy aie 
thus in the Command .ii«; p isnmo to b«' lo ^ay to the Indders of 

silver, we tecpiire no fins wt pV: 'I ’lc'-s \om inakp ns :\ conce5sn>ii ; 

and they give lire same answer to the I nlia Udne If stivei is w-eakly 
iield they pmrh.isc siivn, if In. Ii. in ili.ib'. t hey pui chase t he latter ; 
neither patty can .stf ad to be bdi in ilic cold, md thus bolii silver nrid 
India diafls jjo down in rJiice ■’ 

To Liiulcrstdivl tlu! abovp, it ncces.snry to bear 
in mind that, in the. normal stale of things, the ex- 
ports and imports of a country must be of equal 
value. 'The exports represent tlv* prict! [)aid for the 
imports, and, necessarily, there must be cajuality in 
their value, unless affected by other circum.stances. 
As a matter of fact, tlui cx[)f)rts of India exceed her 
imports every year by nearly 30 crore.s of rupees, 
'rhe price of the excess oi India’s exports, is paid 
by the English merchants either by importing silver 
to India, or by buying the bills on the Indian 
treasuries which are sold by the Secretary of Stale.. 
It was the demonitization of silver by Germany that 
first brought al)out llie fall in the piice of silver. 
But the evil, if it is such, is materially aggravated by 
the competition of the Secretary of State, who sells 
more than 2C0 millions of silver rupees in the Indian 


treasuries for their equivalent in gold paid to him in 
London. The adoption of the bimetallic principle 
by America and by all the European nations, might 
restore* silver to its former footing. But the history 
of the American silver legislation shows, that no one 
nation, however great, can do much single-handed. 
On the otlier hand, the day seems to be yet very far 
in the distance, when there will be unanimity among 
all the great nations of the world, as to making the 
coinage of silver free. Mr. Gostling suggests that 
the Government of India should impose restrictions 
on the coinage of silver, as the United States and the 
continental nations of Europe have done, since its 
demoniiization by Germany. A far better plan 
would be to impose a duty on silver bullion imported 
into India. While silver is allowed to be imported 
duty free, the imposition of restrictions on its coinage 
in the Government mints, would only make the temp- 
tation for illicit coining irresistible to the Sonar and 
the Banla. By the regulation of currency suggested 
by Mr. Gostling, Governmcyit might derive some 
benefit from the unearned increment that would take 
place in the value of the rupee. A duty on silver 
would secure to the public exchequer not only that 
invisible benefit, but also a visible revenue. The 
only objection to the measure is, that it would, in 
the long run, only aggravate the evil by lowering still 
further the price of silver in the European markets. 

I'hen are there no remedies for low exchange ? We 
think there are, and, some of them being entirely 
in the hands of our rulers, we wonder much that 
our Anglo-Indian friends never insist upop their 
application. We see no reason why they should fear 
Manchester as Her Majesty’s ministers do. The 
rupee being the standard coin of India, her demand 
for it is limited only by her means to biiy it. At 
the present lime, the balance of trade being about 
30 crores, and the Home charges about 20 crore.s, 
India imports on an average about ten crores in silver. 
Should the Home charges be diminished, or if there 
should be an increase in the balance of trade, then 
the demand for silver would obviously increase to 
a corresponding extent. If only cotton piece-goods, 
ironware and salt ceased to be imported, then the 
balance of trade would be wide enough to absorb 
all the silver in the European markets, within a few 
years. The two remedies for low exchange which 
are absolutely in the power of our rulers, are : — 

1, Diminution of Home charges*- 

2. Imposition of an import duty on cotton piece- 
goods and ironware. 

If oiir Anglo-Indian friends choose to accept the 
depreciated rupee and the Income tax, in spite of 
these obvious preventives, they have only themselves 
to blame. - 



. ' SELF-DESTRUCTION OF HINDU 
V WOMEN. 

Within the last few years and especially within the 
last one year, the number of suicides among Hindoo 
women in and about Calcutta has been alarmingly 
great. It is a matter of no less regret than surprise, 
that such a growing calamity has not up to this time 
engaged the serious attention of the thoughtful 
in that community, nor attracted the notice of 
the press. Beyond recording an isolated case now 
and then or commenting upon the merits of an 
incident of more than common pathos, it does not 
seem that this important subject has received that 
attention from the public and the press which 
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it des^ves. Wc think it is high time that public 
attentra> shc^uld be directed towards it, and it 
is with this object alone that we have taken 
up pen. We do not [)rt)fess to be able to deal with 
the subject satisfactorily, as all the materials re- 
quired to do justice to it are not in our possession. 
We shall only make certain observations based upon 
individual experience and not upon any vital 
statistics or analysis of all recorded cases. We 
shall deal with it from a general and commonsense 
point of view. 

Even a cursory looking over the Calcutta daily 
papers of the last few months, ought to enable one to 
realize the truth of what we have stated. But this is not 
all the information on this unfortunate subject. If the 
daily Bolice rei)orts of Calcutta and the suburbs are 
examined, it would ap[)ear that all cases of suiciile are 
net reported by the press, but only the important 
and sensational ones, leaving out dozens. If these 
Police re[)orts of the last 6 years are compared with 
some of the previous years, it will clearly appear 
to what extent, in lufinl^er, in importance, and in 
melancholy significance, these cases have increased. 
In former days, self-destruction was rare and mostly 
confined among the lower classes. Now we find a 
sufficiently large number among the middle and 
educated classes and sometimes among the higher 
classes too. 

Generally, there appear to be three effective ways by 
which life is destroyed : (i) opium or other poisoning, 
(2) hanging, and (3) drowning in tanks or excavations 
adjoining the liouse or in the neighbourhood. Let 
us see who are the victims of such painful and 
rash acts. One would fain think that most of 
them are widowes, wliose lives are presumably un- 
happy for more than one reason in the Hindoo 
householcl. But no, this surmise seems incorrect. 
Most of the victims are young married women, whose 
lives might be presumed happy and who are in their 
prime of life, full of hope and tenchjr and cherished 
ambitions of their own kind. The question then 
arises, Why do they destroy themselves ? What 
makes them so unhappy as to be sick of their 
precious lives ? What are the vital causes which lead, 
not to say force, them to self-destruction ? What has 
made their relation with their husbands and their 
female relations so intolerable ? 

These are the few principal causes of suicide 
which we have cluelly noticed: (i) the ill-treat- 
ment which the wife receives from the notori- 
ous mcuher-in law and the no less formidable 
the husband's elder sister ; (2) hushvind’s ill- 
ireatment of i)er and want of sympathy with her, 
lor various reasons, rv.::., evil habits of drunkenness, I 
ami dtib.uichery, whicli make her life bitter and a 
burden to her. lu some cases, young, inex[)(*rienced, 
and impulsive husbands are promptetl by their 
motliers and .sisters to ill-tre\it their wives, and 
wbeneveu' there is any quarrel or disagreement 
between the wife and her mother hi law and 
the luisband gfuumally sides with Ids mother and 
sister and chastise.s and ill-treats his young and 
lielpl<^ss wife. .Somel iin(*s, the^'C unfortunate girls 
are cruelly and brutally thrashed by their husbamis, 
either at the instigation of their mother-in-law 
or the sisters-in-Iaw, or at her remonstrating 
against the coJiduct of the husband. 'Fltey are 
subject to many other mental and physical 
tortures, which it is difficult to describe in detail. 
For months and years, these unfortunate creatures 
bear their miseries and sorrow with heroic silence, 


like dumb animals, until their lives become truly 
embittered, when, hopeless of any redress, and 
straining their eyes in vain for the faintest silver 
lining in the prospect before them, they are driven to 
seek for “ the golden key of the chamber of eternal 
happiness.” When the relation between the hus- 
bantl and the wife or between her and his female 
relations becomes strained and un[)leasant, then 
all her communications are cut off from her parents 
or relations, or at least attempts are made in that 
direction with more or less success. The knowledge 
of this fact intensifies her wounded feeling and 
raises it to the highest pitch of desperation and hope- 
lessness, resulting, in most cases, in her self-destruc- 
tion, accompanied not unfrequently as it is with a train 
of misfortune, disgrace, trouble and shame for the 
families of her husband and of her father. 

The reasons which we have adduced above, are 
not mere conjectures. They are founded on positive 
evidence and reliable information. Apart from the 
evidence collected by the Police or given before 
the coroner or the Magistrate, we have had the 
painful duty of reading several letters written by 
some unfortunate wives before committing suicide. 
More really pathetic and heart-rending correspond- 
ence we had never occasion to read before. In 
those letters also the above reasons were ascribed by 
those who had destroyed themselves. 

It is admitted by all that a great revolution is 
going on in the social existence of the Hindus. 
Their habits, manners, social rules, ways of living, 
household influences and the whole household atmos- 
phere, are all fast changing. This is regarded as a 
dirext result of the influence of Western education 
and Western civilization, which are confessedly not 
without their peculiar attendant evils. Female edu- 
cation in whatever form it might be given, must be 
held accountable, to some extent, for the changes 
which are visible in the habits, thoughts, ideas, 
and principles of Hindu women in Bengal. Each 
schoolboy is a reformer in his own little family circle, 
and each educated lady a champion of female emanci 
pation, protecter of the rights of her sex and sup- 
porter of the Great National Congress. 

Have these changes or influences anything to do, 
either directly or indirectly, witli the lamentable in- 
crease in painful and startling suicides among the 
Hindu womankind.^ Has English education, which 
' is claimed as a great blessing to our youngmen, made 
them wf)rsc husbands ? Or, have the influences above 
described, including female education, ground self- 
respcct (d Hindu women into a keener edge than 
it had before ? Have the ladies become more sus- 
ceptible to those wrongs wliich tliey borti uithout 
rnurmer before ? It is very difficult for anyone to 
ass(u*t and demonstrate any pwirticular link (between 
these influences or circumstances and the prevalence 
of self-murder, but there cannot, W(j believe, be much 
doui)L that they have in one way or tin' otlier to 
account a great deal for this unh.\p[)y state' of things. 

Apart from the tyranny of the mothei -in-law 
throughout the world, she holds in India a nnut! im- 
pregnable position and ejxercises a more unques- 
tioned authority. Here the dovvagt:rs are dos{>t'>ts, 
pure and simple. T'hey are still the stronghokis of 
Hindu orthodoxy in all its rigidity. T'heir notions of 
the duties and rights ol a wife are quit(' distinct horn 
those of the Western world or those at pres^mt held 
by their sons and grandsons and daughters and 
daiighters-in-lavv, who are receiving luiglish educa- 
tion in some form or other. The education provided 
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for the Hindu boys and girls is devoid of any religious 
element, and is not inappropriately called ungodly. 
They are all therefore quite free from any reli- 
gious or moral restraints, the greatest safeguards for 
human society against all sorts of evils. Most of the 
Hindu girls now receive a .sort of half-cooked, in- 
digestible education, and hence their ideas f>f freedom 
and happiness quite unknown to their mothers and 
grandmothers. rh<!y have commenced to see their 
rights and privileges from a different point of view. 
How, then, are they to be e.xpected to harmoniously, 
happily and quietly live, and get on, with their old- 
fashioned mothers-in-law and sisters-in-I.aw ? C)ur 
young men also desire to see their wives more angli- 
ci.sd, externally as well as internally. They not only 
indoctrinate tiiem with foreign thought,' but al.so 
supply them with oiitl.indlsh things, openly or secret- 
ly, against the wishes of their own mothers and 
sisters and grandmothers. The young wife has, 
therefore, the difficult task of pleasing two sets. of 
men, whose views and ideas are quite antagonistic 
to one another on most points, not to speak of her 
own new desires and thoughts. This may be one 
of the causes of the frequent disagreement and 
rupture between the daughters-iu-Iaw and the mothers- 
in-law of the present day. In those cases in which, 
the standard of education of the hushand is very 
high, and he unfortunately desires to .see his wife 
a perfect English lady, of a type of which he has 
only some theoretical conception rather than know- 
ledge, and the wife falls far short of his ideal of 
an accomplished wife, he feels disappointed and fails 
to appreciate the normal good qualities of a Hindu 
wife— qualities unparalleled in the history of the 
outside world — her sincere devotion to her husband 
whom she regards as an avtar, a god, her res[)ectful 
submission to all her ciders, her vast sympathies 
for every relation, and her self-sacrifice for the com- 
forts of others, her docility in accpiiring the duties of 
her station, her meekness uiuhir sulfering, her value as 
a nurse and a comforter. Thus disappreciated at 
home, he perhaps seeks his happiness elsewhere, 
and thus makes the life of the wifc miserable. 

Among Mahoim^dans, Jews and Christians, such 
misunderstanding is rare. This advantage, we believe, 
they owe to their early religious instruction and I 
education, and anjong the two former also to 
their conservative rules for the guidance of their 
women folk and, above all, perhaps, to the absence of 
that female education which is so much talked of 
■nowadays. It is an old saying “ little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,” and it is'quite applicable 'to the 
case of Hindu women or that education without 
religion is worse than ignorance— from an Indian 
point of view. It is not uncommon to see distressed 
Mahomedans saying when much dis-satisfied with 
their lot and sick of their life. Oh ! I would 
have committed suicide had I not been prevented 
by my religion. This shows the strong check which 
religious instructions place on ones wild passion.s. 

It comes to this that the Hindu wife h:is no in- 
dependent existence in the household of her husband 
where her mother-in-law rules supreme. Her own 
education or the husband's anglici .ed habits and ideas 
cannot give her that position which her Mahomedan 
or Christian sisters attain after she is installed on the 
glorious guddee of matrimony. Under such circum- 
stances, it appears necessary that the Hindus should 
first improve their homes and turn the present queens 
of their household into constitutional soverigns, 
before aspiring to educate and civilize their wives. 


as the two contradictory elements cannot be expected 
to remain at peace. 

In most cases, in pleasing her husband the young 
Hindu wife unwittingly and unconsciously clisplea.ses 
her mother-in-law, and when the latter gives vent to 
her displeasure, which she usually does under some 
other excuse, the inexperienced husband, not know- 
ing the real cause or sympathising with his wrong- 
headed and vindictive mother, takes his wife to task 

The fact that most of these cases occur in or about 
Calcutta, clearly goes to show that they must very 
probably be due to some of the causes st.ited above 
Cilcutta is now tiie centre of Western education and 
civilization (or the Hindus, where tiieir influences 
are most acted upon, and are more strongly felt by 
their objects than in any other part of the country 
In the Ulterior, such cases are very few and far be- 
tween and of no particular consequence. The'soci d 
phenomenon in question certainly does not occur hi 
any of the sevcr.d important towns and stations 
where we have lived lor years and had ample oppor- 
tunities for observation and enquiry. 

The ease with which the Hindu ladies of good 
families get opportunities of committing suicide does 
not speak in' favor of the control and siipervi.sion 
which Hindu gentlenien exercise over their house- 
holds. It clearly points to great l.ixity of supervision 
Surely, it must be very difficult for a female member 
to get opium with such ease in a well-regulated 
family or to hang herself. Alas, how few must be the 
well-regulated households ! Free intercourse with out- 
siders, perfectly irresponsible position of female at- 
tendants, employment of young boys as servaht-S and 

allowing them access to the inner npartment.s all 

these help to bring opium or other destructive poi-sons 
within the easy reach of the ladies. In many familie.s 
may be seen grown up up-coiintry Hindu male .ser- 
vants moving in the female apartments with more 
freedom than an Aya has in an English househoUr 
1 hese men are not like the fiolislied servants of res- 
pectable Mahomedan or European gentlemen but 
mere coolies, with (in some cases) rags tied round 
their waist. This last remark refers to tlie educated 
middle clas.ses diiellv, 

A well-regulated and properly .supervi.sed house is 
free from many such dangers, or at least protected to 
a great extent. The freedom which the lialf-educaied 
and semi-civilized Hindus now generally wi.sh to give 
to their women, is neither fish nor fowl, it is based 
on 110 principle and, in fact, has no meaning It 
therefore, gives rise to many dangers and troubles’ 
and must involve them in the future in great difficul- 
ties whicli they cannot foresee in their zeal of new 
coiiverus to foreign idea.s, thoughts and habit.s. but 
which they must feel most keenly. I,, our opinio,, 

It IS uniermming the good old Hindu sodTetv’ 
Foreign habits and thoughts must be adopted 
with very great care and bydegree.s, if at all. We 
believe this mischief of opium-poisoning may be 
much minimized, if not entirely stopped, if Govern- 
ment take some action in the matter as not to 
make it easily accessible to those who are not en- 
titled to have or possess it. 

Our opinions, conjectures, and observations must, 
we are afraid, be full of errors and subject to 
correction by those who are better informed and 
have given more attention to the subject. But we 
may, in conclusion, be permitted to say this much that 
we have placed at least some materials before the 
public, however incomplete, for discussion. We hope 
the press will take up the subject in earuestr 
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A HINDOO WIDOW’S INHERITANCE. 

Tuipyb uestion as to whether a Hindoo widow, by marrying a 
•econa husb/hd who was not a Hindoo (she herself having changed 
her religion prior to contracting the second marriage), forfeited her 
right, title and interest in her first husband^ estate in favour of 
the next heir, was referred to the Full Bench for opinion by 
Justices Wilson, Prinsep, and Pigot, who were disagreed on the 
point. The following written judgment was delivered at the High 
Court on Saturday by a full Bench composed the Chief Justice, 
and Justices Wilson, Pigot, Ghose and Prinsep. 

Sir Comer Petheram, C. J. — The question submitted for the 
opinion of this Bench, as stated by Mr. Justice Wilson, is as fol- 
lows : “ In this case a Hindoo widow inherited the property of 
her husband, taking therein the estate of a Hindoo widow. She 
afterwards married a second husband, not a Hindoo, in the form 
provided by Act 111 of iSyz, having first made a declaration, as 
required by Section 10 of the Act, that she was not a Hindoo. 
The question is, w^hether, by that marriage, she forfeited her inter- 
est in her first husband’s estate in favour of the next heir?” I think 
that the decision, reported at page 206 of the third Weekly Reporter^ 
is wrong, and I agree with the learned Judges who referred the 
question — that it must be answered in the affirmative. It is, I 
think, concluded by section 2 of the Hindoo Widows’ Marriage 
Act XV of 1856, and I do not think it necessary to express any 
opinion on the other points, which have been mentioned in argu- 
ment, and which are discussed in the judgment of the Judges who 
constituted the referring Bench. 

The first two sections bf the Act are as follow : — 

** [. No marriage contracted between Hindoos shall be invalid, 
and the issue of no such marriage shall be illegitimate, by reason 
of the woman having been previously married or betrothed to 
another person who was dead at the time of such marriage, any 
custom and any interpretation of Hindoo law to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

II. All rights and interests which any widow may have in her 
deceased husband’s property byway of maintenance, or by inherit- 
ance to her husband or to his lineal successors, or by virtue of 
any will or testamentary disposition conferring upon her, without 
express permission to re-marry, only a limited interest in such pro- 
perty, with no power of alienating the same, shall, upon her re- 
marriage, cease and determine as if she had then died ; and the 
next heirs of her deceased husband, or other persons entitled to the 
property on her death, shall thereupon succeed to the same.” 

Section I. no doubt relates to marriages between Hindoos, but 
Section * 11 . includes all widows who are within the scope of the 
Act, that is to say, all persons who being Hindoos become widows, 
and it m 1st follow from this (hat if any such widow re-marries, 
•lie is deprived by the section of the estate which she inherited 
from her Hindoo husband. The words are clear: — “All rights 
which any widow may have in her deceased husband’s property 
by inheritance to her husband.” The estate which a Hindoo 
widow takes upon her husband’s death in his property it an estate 
which she takes by inheritance to him, and such estate is expressly 
determined by the section. 

My answoi to the question is, that by marriage the widow for- 
Iciicd her estate in her firsi husband’s property, in favour of the 
next heir, 

Wilson, J. — I agree. I think it is unnecessary to say more, as 
1 expressed my views in making the reference. 

Pigot, J .— 1 agree. 

Ghose, J.-, -I agree in the answer which the Chief Justice has 
given to the question referred. 

Prinsep, J. — Tlic inclination of my opinion has been always 
against the view cxprcs&od by my two learned colleagues, who 
joined with me m referring this c.isc to a Full Bench, and 1 still 
have doubts, which the further argument has failed entirely to 
re»'"ovc. 

Act XV of 1856 is entitled an Act to remove all legal obstacles 
to the raarri.igc of Hindoo widows, and it provides for such mar- 
riages according to the rites and ceremonies current amongst 
Hindoos. The widow in the cas.^ before ui ceased to be a Hin- 
doo by a public dcrl iration abjuring that religion, and her remar- 
riage was under Act 111 of 1872, entitled an Act to provide a 
form of iri.uriage in certain cases. That Act was passed by the 
Legislaiuic expressly for cases of this description. If the laidow 
had merely renounced the Hindoo religion, admi ccdly she would 
not have ceased to hold her deceased husband’s estate. She could 
not, after her conversion to another religion, confer on him what 
are known in Hindoo law as spiritual benefits ; but it is said she 
would still be icgardcd as a part of her husband’s body, and as 
such in possession of his ; worldly properties. It has been con- 
tended that her title is only during her widowhood, durante viduatate^ 
in consequence of the principle under which she is recognised as 
proprietress after her husband’s death. It is difficult to understand 
how that legal fiction can be maintained if, after her husband’s 
death, the widow were to become a Mahomedan or a Christain. 
The statute however (Act XXI. of 1850) has provided that a 


change of religion shall not operate as a forfeiture, and according 
to the opinions, in which I am unable to agree, a rc-marriage not as a 
Hindoo would have that effect. We have also the anomaly that, 
although she may change her religion and cease to be a Hindoo, 
so long as she remains a widow, she continues as a Hindoo to hold 
her husband’s estate ; that she does not forfeit this by leading! 
notoriously unchaste life (see Moniram Kalitani Kaly Kalitani, 

1. L. R., 5, Cal., 776), but that if she remarries she forfeits because 
she ceases to be a widow, and because the conditions under which 
she retained her husband’s estate as part of his body no longer 
exist. I have the misfortune of being unable to agree that Section 

2, Act XV of 1856, is of general application to all Hindoo widows 
remarrying, for 1 read ic as being limited only to the cases provided 
for by that Act, wx:., Hindoo widows rc-marrying as Hindoos under 
Hindoo law, as provided by that Act. Having still these doubts 
regarding the views expressed by my learned colleagues, I regret 
to be unable to concur in the judgment delivered. 


THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 

THE JOINT HINDU FAMILY AS VOTER AND CANDIDATE. 

At the High Court on Tuesday, March 14, Mr. Hill applied 
to Mr. Justice Trevelyan for a rule calling upon Mr. Lee, 
the Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta, and Babu Mutty 
Lall Ghose, a candidate for election in Ward No. i, to show cause 
why the name of the latter should not be removed from the 
list of candidates published under Act II. of 1888. The objection 
taken to the candidate was that he was not qualified to be elected 
as a candidate as he was qualified to vote not in his own right but 
only on behalf of a Hindu joint family of which he was a member. 
It was stated that he did not pay any rate. 

Trevelyan, J, — You have come to me on the 14th to prevent an 
eleciton taking place on the 15th. 

Mr. Hill explained how his client had not been able to apply 
before, that this was tiie earliest opportunity he had had of moving 
the Court. He also pointed out that if a rule nitl was granted, that 
would not in any way interfere with the holding of the election or 
the candidature of Babu M. L. Ghose. 

Trevelyan, J.— To me it looks like an electioneering dodge to 
prevent this man getting any votes. I do not like issuing a rule at 
this time. 

Mr. Hill.— The rule will not prevent votes being recorded for 
him. We contend that his candidature is an electioneering dodge 
for splitting votes by putting up an ineligible candidate. Section 
14 lays down that any person qualified to vote under any of the 
preceding sections shall, subject to certain other provisions of the 
Act, be qualified to be elected a Comniissioner. Section 8 provides 
who arc qualified to vote, and the -following section^ lay down in 
which wards such persons are entitled to vote, and to how many 
voles they arc entitled. He cannot vote under any provision of 
Section 8 other than sub-section (r), and he cannot vote under that 
sub-section bccau"c he has not paid on his sole account and in 
his own name the requisite amount for rates and taxes. 

Trevelyan, J. — According to ^ ou no member of a joint family 
can vote. 

Mr. Hill criticised the wording of the Act. 

Trevelyan, J. — One has heard a good many complaints of the 
old Act of 1871, but under this Act we seem to be worse of than 
before. 

Mr. Hill. — It is certainly drawn with an utter disregard of con- 
sistency of language. Under Act IV of 1876—- 

Trevdyan, J. — One Bengal Act at a lime is enough. 

Mr. Hill. — The Court can inteil’cre in a case of ibis kind. On 
the 30th of September, 1882, Mr. justice Norris granted a rule to 
show cause why certain votes should not be struck out, and not 
counred. 

Trevelyan, J.— I may have power under the Act, but I dislike 
interfering where powers have been given to another person. 

Mr. Hill. — The Courts at home decided a question as to the 
construction of a section of the County Councils Ac when ihev 
decided that the word ‘person* did nor include a woman. 

Trevelyan, J. — That probably waj under a writ of qm warranto 
or some similar writ, but in this country all those writs have been 
swept away, and only the section of the Specific Relief Act is left. 

Mr. Hill submitted that that section gave the Court the neces- 
sary power to act in this case. 

Trevelyan, J.— If he is qualified to be a voter he is qualified to 
be a candidate, and the Chairman, as he has power to do, hat 
deckled that he is qualified to vote. 

Mr. Hill. — The Chairman has published a list which shows he 
it not A voter. 
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Trevelyan, ).— I cannot see how I can give a rule on the candi- 
date. 'I'nat ib tjuitc clear. I doubt whether iiiuler tlie Act Mr. 
Lee has powi-r lo do aii\ihing beyond publishing a list of candidates. 

After some fun her iliscussion the following order was made : On 
the undertaking ot the applicant to serve this rule by 2 i*.m. this 
day and loseivc nith it a copy of his petition, let a rule issue 
calling on Mr. Lee, Chaiinian of the Corporation of Calcutta, to 
show cauM* this dav at 3->0 p.m. why the name of Babu Muttv 
Lall Gh ‘Itould not be removed from the list of candidates 
j>ublishcd under the ptovisions ol Act II of 1888. 

At the litne fixed Mr. Pugh and Mr. Garth appeared on behalf 
of the Chairman to show cause against the rule, while Mr. Hill 
appeared in support of the rule. 

Mr. Pugh. — ’1‘he candidate should be represented. 

Mr. Hill . --4 am instructed that Babu Xallynath Mittcr, who is 
present, is the candidate’s attorney, and can accept service for him. 

Trevelyan, |. — He docs not hold any public ollicc, and so I do 
not see my way to ordciing service on him. 

Mr. Hill. — In Dr. R.tjcndralala Mitra’s ease, Norris, J., ordered 
bcrvice oji the candidate. 

Mr, Pugh.— -It is too late for sucli an application to be made. 
Trevelyan, |.— The applicant has satisfied me, .subject to what 
you may say, that he could not have moved before to-day. 

Mr. Pugh.— Under Section 31 of the Act the Chairman has to 
sec wlietht-r certain requirements have been complied with, and if 
they have been, as is admittedly the case here, he has no choice, 
but to accept an applicant’s name. 

'rrevelsan, j.-'-Who then is to enquire into the eligibility of a 
candidate ? 

Mr. Pugh. — No one under the Act. 

Trevelyan, ].— Then anyone who likes can come forward, even 
though ineligible. 

Mr. Pugh. -He would be liable to liavc his election declared void 
by this Court. 

I'revelyan, Under what section ? 

Mr. Pugh, — Under no section, but under the general provisions 
of the law. 

Trevelyan, J, — 1 'herc is something in the applicant’s contention 
that in such a ease ineligible candidates might be put up to split 
votes. 

Mr. Pugh. — The election in such a ease could be set aside as 
void. What remedy would they have at home ? 

Trevelyan, J.— A writ of quo warranto, 

Mr. Pugh.— Here they have Section 45 of the Specific Relief 
Act instead. 'I’lie Chairman has done ever) thing he is empowered 
to do under Section 31 of the Act and can do no more. Supposing 
your Lordship did make this rule absolute, what result would it 
have ? 

Trevelyan, J. — In that ease the polling officers would not take 
any votes for him. I cannot see how under this Act any persons 
can become elected. It is not set out in the Act or the Rules. 

Mr. Pugh.— It IS left to people’s common sense. I 

’rrevclyan, J. — The nearest approach to it is Rule 18. So far as 
J can make our from the sections there is nothing whatever to pre- 
vent anyone who pleases to come forward for detriion. Pro!). 4 ')lv 
after election he could be sued, but tlicre is nothing to prevent his 
candidature. 

Mr. Pugh.— It can hardly be said to be clearly incumbent on ihe 
Chairman to do what is prescribed iieitlier by the Act nor by the 
Rules. All that he can do is to see that the particular conditions 
specified in Section 31 have been complied with. 1 am placed in 
an awkward position in this ease by the short notice given of this 
rule. 

Trevelyan, J.— If you can tell me what the Act or Rules mean 
about this, I wi’l give you as long time as you like. It would be a 
most valuable discovery. 

Mr. Pugh. — I do not know that I should be able to do that, but 
I should be surer of my facts than 1 am now. 

'rrevclyan, J.— Is there any provision in the Act for void elec- 
tions Who is to determine if they arc void 
Mr. Pugh.— riiis Court. 

Trevelyan, J. — Why this Court } 

Mr. Pugh. --Under Section 45 of the Specific Relief Act. 'Lhere 
is no connection between Section 31 and Section 14, and the Chair- 
man cannot interfere in the matter. 

Trevelyan, J. — 'Phis is the first time in this country that I have 
seen an official professing to have lesser powers than arc imputed 
to him. 

Mr. Pugh.-— It would be a good thing if it were commoner. I 
do not know of a single English ease where this question as to the 
eligibility of a candidate has been decided before the election. It 
would be a serious drawback to standing for election if a candidate 
were liable to have serious charges of the nature specified in 
Section 32 brought against him in Court before the election. 
Mutty Lall Ghose was down on the list of voters. He is living 
alone in the house the other members living elsewhere. 

Trevelyan, J.— He is undoubtedly entitled to vote, but that is 
not the difficulty. Mr. Hill’s point was that he could not be a 


Commissioner because the section giving members of a Hindu 
joint family leave to vote is a succeeding section to Section 14, 
which lays down that any person qualified to vote under any of the 
preceding sections is eligible as a candidate. 

Mr. Pugh. — I submit that the Court would be very slow to put 
a construction on the Act which would debar such a large class of 
persons from becoming candidates. It is true it is Section 24 which 
provides the mode in which tlie names of persons authorised to 
vote for Hindu joint families arc to be registered, but that docs not 
disqualify all iliose persons from becoming candidates. No rule 
should issue against Mr. Lee, for he has pei formed iiis duties under 
Sccti«)n 31, and no other duty is placed on him. In fact, no other 
powers arc given him in this matter. If the facts arc to be gone 
into I am instructed that Babu M. L. Gliose is the sole occupier of 
this Iiousc. The rule should be discharged. 

Mr. Hill. — My learned friend’s argument goes to show that a 
Hindu joint family could sit as a Commissioner, but not the person 
authoiiscd to vote on its behalf. He docs not, however, contend 
that such a family might be put on the list of candidates. The 
Chairman is not a mere polling officer, and it is his duty to see that 
persons are not put bcfi^rc the public as candidates for election who 
arc not eligible for election, and the Court can compel him to 
perform this duty. In re the election of Dr. Rajcndralala Mitra, 
reported in the Enil.shman of the 30th of September, 1882, Mr. 
Bonnerjee moved for a rule to strike the name of Dr. R. L. Mitra 
out of the published list of candidates on the ground that he was 
ineligible. 'Thiis such an application \vas made even under the 
old Act. Mr. Justice Norris granted a rule made returnable on the 
morrow, and orJcrcil it to be served on the Chairman, Mr. Harrison, 
and Dr. Mltr.i. On the day fixed Mr, Harrison was unrepresented 
but Mr. H. Bell showed cause on behalf of the candidate. This 
report is instructive as showing how the same arguments against 
this kind of application arc repeated time after time, for my learned 
fiiend’s arguments had all been anticipated in this ease. After 
hearing Mr. Bonnerjee in support of the rule Mr. justice Norris 
held that though the member of the joint family by whom the 
taxes on the property were paid was Dr. Mitra, he was not quali- 
fied to become a candidate, and made the rule absolute, as it might 
prejudice the position of the other candidates if he was allowed to 
go to the poll, and as the applicant liad no other remedy, an 
injury is done to the person who has the francbisc by the introduc- 
tion of an ineligible candidate. If we waited till after the election, 
the mischief would be done. 'The rule should be made absolute. 

Mr. Pugh. — Dr. Mitra’s ease was decided under a different Act. 

Trevelyan, J. — 'Phis is an application made under Section 45 of 
the Specific Relief Act. 1 granted a rule this morning.*’ There 
arc two possible defects in that rule. It is doubtful whether it 
should not have been adilressed to the Commissioners and not to 
Mr. Lee. Another objection might be taken which 1 do not, 
however, think it necessary to take into consideration. It might, 
moreover, lead to delay, and in this ease I must decide the question 
in issue at once. The point is this : Phjs man Miiity Lall Ghose 
is on the revised list of voters for the municipal election to be held 
to-morrow for himself and other co-sliarcrs. He is not on that list 
separately. The Calcutta Municipality Act has, 1 iliink, been 
j aii.tckcd sufficiently during the hearing, and I feel I ought to deal 
kinilly with it and not attack it any more. Tlie persons who arc 
qualified to be elected .are to be found in Section 14, which says 
tli.ti any person (jualificd to vote under any of the preceding sections 
shall, subject to certain other provisions of the Act, be qualified 
to be elected a Commissioner for any ward in Calcutta. The 
right of a Hindu joint family to apf)oint one of their members or 
another person to vote for them is conferred by a section, Section 
2,j., which docs not precede Section 14, and actoidingly Mr. Hill 
objects to a person so qualified to vote standing for election. I do 
not think it would be safe for me to lay down on such very short 
consideration an absolute rule like this which might have a great 
effect upon the exercise ot the franchise in this city. Under 
Section 45 of the Specific Rcli *f .Ace 1 cannot make an order 1^ 
tjuiring an act to be done or forborne by any person holdiiT^a 
public office or by any Corporation or inferior Court of judicature 
unless such doing or forbearing is clearly incumbent on such person 
or Court in his or its public character or ou such Corporation in its 
corporate character, and I think all the persons engagaed in this 
case failed to find a duty clearly incumbent on Mr. Lee to exercise 
any judicial discretion or judicial action in the matter. Mr. Lee 
has, it is true, written a letter, which was an act of civility, but I 
must see whether it was dearly incumbent on Mr. Lee to 
exercise any judicial discretion. Under Section 31 there is a 
statutory obligation on him to publish a list of all persons who arc 
candidates for election. Jf he had refused to insert Mutty Lall 
Ghosc’s name he might have come to this Court, and it might 
have been held incumbent on Mr. Lee to enter his name, but so^^ 
far as I can find from this Act there is no provision in it giving 
the Chairman any power more than any other Commissioner to 
exclude his name from the published list of candidates. ' That 
being so, without prejudice to any question which may arise after 
the election, I must dismiss the fule with costs. v 
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BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINY DASSI, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusam, 
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Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price (paper cover) Re. i ; cloth y;i It 1^4. 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ ♦ ♦ * It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
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every heait that can feci. There is a singular 
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GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Mem Chandra Rai ChaudhuH, L. M. S., 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensaiy, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recoiding his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may he consulted by letter or personally^ 
daily at his residence, 23, Mitzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lil .Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
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THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL, 

rilHE following piihlications by the Calcutta 
1 Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
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Committee at their office. No. 12, Wellington 
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4. ‘Flic Ooidoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. 'The Gaihhadha'i Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnaih Taikaratna (of Sanliporr), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
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ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW flEARSEY 

Apply to Reis 6r* Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 

SPEECHES 

ON THK 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on ihe same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
191I1 March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’lile Rao Balindiir Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Niilkar, c I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

H is Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceioy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Goveinmcnts 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadur, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis (Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the pnhTibher G. P. Varma, and 
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Holloway's Ointment and /V//i. -Diseases 
of the skin.— No case of disease of the skin, 
be its naiuie what it may, has failed to be 
benefited when these potent rcmeilies have 
been pioperly app'ied. In scrofulous and 
scorbutic affections they are especially service- 
able. Scuivy and eruptions, which had resist- 
ed all other modes of iieatmeiit and gradually 
become woisc fiom year to yeai, have been 
completely cured by Holloway’s cooling Oint- 
ment and purifying Pills, which root out the 
disease from the blood itself and leave the 
constitution free from evety nnnbid taint. In 
the nuisery Holloway’s Ovniment should hft 
ever at hand ; it will give ease in sprains, 
contusions, burns, scalds, and infaiiiile eiup- 
lions, and may always safely be applied by’ 
any ordinary attendant. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All 'ivko suffer timi sure relief from 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has ciiiven out hoin the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

.liter years of semi-lielplessncss aud siifTei- 
rii; ; while in ASTHMA, nUONCHITI.'^, 
L U iM r» A G O , SCIATICA, F A C I C A C 1 11 C 
SPRAINS, it is ilie siiiesi and safest lemedy 
for tliese roiiiplaiiii.s in their scveiestaiid most 
v;hronic form. 

It.s tnagic efTeci in afTordin" instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost loo lemaiU.ihlc for CRKDKNCE. 
Are you suhjeci to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A sin-lc applica- 
tion will lelievc you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that ii is univeisally recommeiui, 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try tills woodeiful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiicntal n.dm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in (be world in (heir piactire. It has 
been pionmmred a blessmn. j„ thuusamls of 
homes, lly its intiinsir. viitiie, it has at hieved 
a wide-spiead popunnty whicii no biimlai pie* 
pai.ition liab evci bcfoic; att.nned. 

Sold in Sollies ul / AV. each. 

Obtainable of all 
throughout the woihi, 

A»renis in Calrutta ; .Sinilli Sfanisiir-rt Co., 
R. S{(.u Tiiouip.bou & Co. and Ihan-ate 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELy.SIUM DR.AMATIC 
COM P;\NY, “ LIMITED.*' 
no, Collo;:jo Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under A ct VI of 1SS2.) 

OnjECl'S. — The III lin objr*rts of ilie Com- 
pany aif* ;”-(i) ihe eieni<Mi aiiil esial)lishmr*nt 
of a Tlieatip in the heaitof ilie lown, aiul in 
the bf'st modem style of roinfoii, elp^janre, 
r»»inidptf‘nf*ss and finish ; {2) the a<l vanrfinent 
c*f the Diaina, ainl all the Fme Ails ronnrclrd 
with if. .and (h** enconi aj^rniPnt of T.d«*nf, 
rsi)*M:l:illy new 'T-dent. hy a tasirfnl and roiiei I 
pi psentrition <if iIip choicest woi Us nf ilo» a^e 
or d.iy ; (3) tlie elpv.atinn of (lie Siajie into an 
honoui.ible c.dlinj^ by the eliinin.ition fmin it 
of ;iil til It is low .Hid *b“,M .idrd, 01, jn any way. 
objrction ible ; and (.^) ih»* piintinj, fniblical ion 
and issue of pl.iys, pam/ihhus, le. diets, pniinals 
and ma«^ri7ii)rs, Idcf'ly to fniihei the iiiifi<**.is of 
ihe Company in any le-^ ii<l, and. j^enei.illy, the 
s;il'* of all (1 udes and ‘«f.it lonei y, «^c. 

CA PI TAL — Rs. 3 01.000, divided into 3,00 

000 •sh'H es .»f Rn. f p.icli. 

1) I REC T(d R.S. — I)i'. Simbhn Chnnder 
Mfiokeijee (Ch.iii ni.m). Piimipal Kiishn.ilc iin.d 
nhaftacliMi yv a, P> ibn H.nal d Ray (l.iie Head- 
master, Hindu .S> lioni), P.indit 'I‘a l a Uil ni.ir 
Kiyiiatna, R ibn Nil.nnb.ir Mookeijee, M.A., 
H.L, T‘te of C ishmei r, and foiiroiheis. 

n\NKERS. — The New Oiicni.il llauk Cot- 
poiaiion, Ld. 

Full details in the Pi o'-perftis, which ron- 
taiiis lefle:^ of syinpiihy .and snpp«nl fiom 
tlie moef rminent pei sona'..o*s in the l.ind. The 

follnwino amonj; otliAm. aif» r>in pniicfiiaj 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS; 

Mali. II. ij. I Joimdio Molinii T.igoie, 

Niiemli.i Ktishna, 

„ Dm ‘{.arli.ii .in L.iw, 

Sir Rim^s Ch.india Milia, 

Justice Ch'imlt.'i Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gui nd IS ILineiji, 

Hon’hle Dr. Rishheh.iii (Jho.sh, 

Bahu Hem Chamlia B ineijee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleadei, High Coiiit, 

Rav J i<;'m 1 itmod i Moidv^ij^-e B.ihadur, 

Rabii Chandia Nath Bom-.M.A ,IJ L., 

,, Pratrina Cliandia Ghosh.a, Registrar of 

Assm rinres, 

Rabiiidia N dli Tagoie, E^^q , 

B-abn Knnji Ibdiaii M illilc, of Post.*!, 

Bibit Chindi Ld Si«‘ghn, late Piesident, 
National Chambei of Coinmeice, Banker, 
RavYoiindia Ndli Chindiinii, of the Munsi 
family, Pdei, M A., IM-. /'Miiind.ir, 

Dr. Tiailokya Nith Mifta, Jbe.ider, High 
Cf>oM, Cii .iim in. Si nainpni Mnnicipahly, 
Babii Ch indi D •> (3h‘*''ti, M \ , LI I. , OlllClillllig 
Sub-Dr isiooal Offlcei, .Sm.iiopnr, 

Bibfi I i.)n L.il Malldc, of P.ilhuiiaghala, 

/■’ini nd.i 

Komai R idliaprasrp] Ray, of Posta, 

1 ) 1 . N i 1 R • f a M .S M k" I r, (M » MB. (.V <\ ), 

Riv I'lokim (.'iiiodia Cniit<’i)i Ij.diadnr, 

B.i'ni .Akkaya Ch.india S.iik.ii, Poet and 
Pllhih isf, 

B ih'i R iinaMatli f^hosh, of p.il hot i.ighat.T, 

I’ ly K ni.ai f. il Do B di irlnr, C I ^ > 

B ib'i I\i*.ori L il (i'*swami, M.A., I’ I* , Zemindar. 

Si il nnp'li , 

I^il.i r» inos.iorop il N indev, Bnrd"''*tb 
,, PiMiindioi Kipni, Bnid\v.in» 

Ikibti .Siiyi Kodcir Sen, R. L., (jovernment 

pleadei^ Boi d wan 

Riv N dinakklia Bose B.ihadur, Chaiiman, 
Bill il'vaii Mnoic ip dii v, 

Babii IJmichai in P. ineiji, M A., Piinripal, 
Rij C(d|f’g'\ JI tidwan, 

Dr. f i«;it i{ indliii Mitra, Vicc-CIiaii iDan, 

I' If Iwan M'lnicipalif V, 

Babn Siikiii B.ineij', Member, Biiidwan Raj 
(JornmiMee^ 

Bibii R tj'Mjilra Kumar Bose, Snb-Jntlge, 

pill I d w 111, 

Munsi ('Bdani A/dnk, Pleader, Bind wan, 

B ibii Ja^anmfii'iu Bbal tacliai } ya, Deputy 
Magisti'ife, Piutdwan, 

Bibii Taia[>i asaiina Mukerji, Pleader, 

Bnrd vva n, 

Tbak'ir Gnvinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwaii, 

&c., &c. • 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Tears, 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced^ 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with band setting mechanism, 
secondhand, ewxmelUddialJeivetled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. p. with an extra 
glas.s, .sptiog, bo.x and two yeais' guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warianted to stand rough- 
use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
(iooniah of District MnnsifTs Court from 
ChuMcnle says A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Ananiapur 
says “ Many vvcie deceived thinking that its 
ptice wasRs. 25.» Mr. Mm.ng H. Myah of 
M.irine VVoikshop from Mandalay says :-~ 
Has never been repaired duiing ilie whole 
period of three and a half year.s.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEEY. 

l^ieliy Ciiiiacii.il, Gold Cliains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Sliiit UiiUons 
liiacficts, Eanjiles, Kaiiiiij>s, Eaicliops (all 
pniis), .Scarf Pins, Scaif RiiiRs, Necklets, 
Bioo.I.cs, Hair Spinys, Spectacle Frames, 
Ci-ar Holders, Tliiiiihles and RinRS set with 
scientific Uiainonds, Sppliires, Rubies, Em- 
Cialcls, &C,, at Re. i-8 per each V, P. P. Mr. G 

Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikiitla, says: “A 

fleiniaii valued the diamond ling at Rs. 50 and 
iiihy at Rs, 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs- 4 : Kiiaranlecd 3 years. 

WES PERN INDIA TRADING CO 
ROM HAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGUSH) NEWSPAPER 

.ANL) 

Review of Poiitics, Literature^ and Sonet}, 

EATES OP SUBSORIPTIOK. 

If paid ill aavanre, 

Vearly 
Half-yearly 
Quariciiy ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 


Rs. 12 
n 7 
»» 4 

Re. |.g 
Alls. 0-8 


NOTICE. 

W.Ttifed a/'t i VO and pushing 
wiipip for ili/» above Company, 
icqiiiied R*;. 250, (earh). 


A^fcnts cvery- 
Cnsh secuiity 


If not p.iid in advance, 

'''•■•'•'y - ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yeiiily... ... ... ^ ,o.g 

Quill telly ... ... ... 6.0 

M""il'ly - ' ... 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No .additional charge tor postage 01 peon. 

BATES OF ADVEETISEMBn^T. 

Advertisements (tnree coiumiis to the pngc 
and 102 lines or 12 indies to the column) are 
charged by tne space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The iowes; charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) lo* 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reit 
& Rayyct.” • 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane^ Wellington 
Street, Calcutta, 


Pn,(leJ%iapudliihe!a far the Ptopriefor every Satutefay by Muxxv No, Ueketr Dutte lane, CetkuUtu 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

/songs in the night. 

THE TEMPLE IN DARKNESS. 

• 

Darkness broods upon the temple, 

Glooms along the lonely aisles, 

Fills up all the orient window, 

Whence, like little children’s wiles, 

Shadows— purple, azure, golden— 

Broke upon the floor in smiles. 

From the great heart of the organ 
Bursts no voice of chant or psalm ; 

All the air, by niusic-pulses 

« Stirred no mute, duals deathly calm ; 

Atid no precious incense tising. 

Falls, like good men's pra)ers, in balm. 

Not a sound of living footstep 
Ecboes on the marble door ; 

Nut a sigh of stranger passing 
Pierces through the closdd door. 

(Quenched the light upon the altar : 

Where the piiest stood, none stands more. 

Lord, why hast thou left thy temple 
Scorned of man, disowned by thee? 

Rather let thy right hand ciush it, 

None its desolation see 1 

List— lie who the temple builded 
Doth his will there. Let it be !” 

A LIGHT IN THE TEMPLE. 

Lo, a light within the temple ! 

Whence it cutneth no man knows ; 

Barred the doors ; the night-black windows 
Stand upait in solemn rows. 

All without seems gloom eternal, 

Yet the glimmet conies and goes— 

As if silent-footed angels 
Through tlie dim aisles wandered fair, 

Only seen amid the daikness 
By the gtm y in their hair. 

Till at the foisuken altar 

They all jnet, and praised God there ! 

'Now the liglit grows I— fuller, clearer ! 

Hark, the oig.iii ’gins to sound, 

Faint, like broken spiiit crying 
Unto Heaven from the ground ; 

While the chorus of the angels 
Mingles eveiy where around 1 


Lo, the altar shines all radiant. 

Though no mortal priest there stands, 

And no earthly congregation 
W’orships with uplifted hands : 

Yet they gather, slow and saint-like, 

In innumerable bands! 

And the chant celestial rises 
Where the human prayers have ceased : 

‘ No tear-sacrifice is offered, 

For all anguish is appeased. 

Through its night of desolation. 

To his temple comes — the Priest ! 

HAPPY ALONE. 

1 AM only happy when alone ; 

Then 1 can think of thee, 

And hear no harsh discordant tone 
To break my reverie. 

They tell me that my heart is cold - - 
Unsocial, loo, and strange ; 

* But could they see its inmost fold, 

How soon their thoughts would change ! 

Now thou art absent, every hour 
Seems doubled with Despair, 

Whose stern supremacy of power 
Crushes the bright and fair. 

I weary of the slimiest day, 

Am gialeful when ’t is flown, 

For when night comes, I steal away 
To think of thee alone. 

I look upon the starry skies, 

'And Wdr-^hip each small gem ; 

Because, [ think, perhaps thine eyes 
Arc gating, too, on them. 

And then I wonder if thy love 
Be consiant as my own, 

And if, wl ilst viewing them above, 

Thou think’st of me alone. 

1 mix not with the joyous throng, 

Where glad he.irls aptly meet ; 

• I never sing thy fav’riie song— 

The one you call so sweet — 

I keep it, cherish it, Arr thee ; 

I call that song my own. 

And never is it sung by me 
Save when 1 am alone. 

/ My thoughts, all tending to one source, 
Are habited in gloom ; 

Apparent joy I cannot force— 

I never could assume. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit numey orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 

meatum, parttcularly as tt ensures acknoutfedgm^ through the Depdrtment. No other receipt will be 
given, any other bong wd^ly to cause, confusion. 
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To think of thcf', morn, noon, and night, 
My heart is ever prone, 

And all I ask to feel delight 
Is biu to be alone. 

Oh ! wheti will thou return again 
To change the hue of things 
'rime seems to move alone in pain 
On dark and sombre wings. 

Oh ! when wilt thou return to cheer 
The heait that’s all thine own, 

That it may be less sad and drear— 

Less happy when alone i 


hading, Mr. Wheeler has been suspended from active employ. The 
report of the Commission and the recommendation of the Local 
Government have gone up to the Government of India. 

• • 

Two men in a bullock-cart drove up to the house of a mahtijan at 
Jubbuipore at night, foicibly entered the house and brought out an 
iron safe whit it they put in the cart, and drove olT. Stopped on the 
w.ay by the police, they gave a cock and bull stoiy of their being bound 
for the railway station with goods. Instead, however, of going that 
way, they went to a piece of water, where they proceeded to open 
the box. lly the time they had cut through the tup lid, they weie 
surptised and fled, 'riiey were, however, soon after traced and 
seized. They have since got each three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


News and Our Comments. 

The Ameer after all is not coming to India. 

The Poona Sessions Court has sentenced, under the Age of Consent 
Act, one Rangoba Atmaram, aged 40, to three months’ simple imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 300. The jury had found him guilty. 

Mr. W. S. Gantz, of Madras, as Secretaiy to the local Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, recommended to the local Govern- 
ment the introduction of a system for painless destruction of dogs, 
and asked for a grant for construction and maintenance in Madras of 
the Lethal Chamber invented by Dr. W. B. Richardson, of London. 
The Government have replied intimating their inability to make any 
special grant at present. 

The Morning Posty of the 19th March, has this sensational'paragraph: — 
“ Wc bear that Mr. A. O. Hume’s parting shot at the Government 
of India takes the form pf an incendiary ^ priv«ate and confidential’ 
letter addressed to the Standing Congress rommittes. In it the 
English ate held up to execration, amt it is affirmed that the time 
will come when their throats will be cut like sheep. It is altogether a 
peculiarly offensive and outrageous epistle, and the authorities will 
certainly Lril in their duly if they do not arrest the wriier for sedition. 
There is plenty of lime, as Mr. Hume docs not sail from Bombay 
till next week.” 

% 

« * 

Mr. P. Ramacheudra Rao, Acting Sub-Collector of the Madura Dis- 
trict, is accused of accepting presents in connection with jummabandi. 
Mr. Gibson, Member of the Board of Revenue, as Special Commis- 
sioner, is enquiting into the charges. 

• 

• • 

At Quetta, a man named Futteh Dm ran amok, killing four men of 
the 7ih Bombay Lancers and wounding three others. He was 
arrested and was to be tried before a couii-martial on the 15th March. 

• 

• • 

The Government of India, it is said, refuse to sanction the revised 
mining an 1 prospecting rules of the Madras Government, apprehend- 
ing that they will foster unprincipled speculation, 

* 

The public sitting of the Land Indebtedness Commission closed at 
Poona on the I5ih, with the examination of the Hon’ble Kao Bahadar 
Ranade, Special Judge under the Relief Act. 


1 1 i‘i reported from Hyderabad that in the Diamond case, Mr. Jacob 
received no extra sum beyond the 23 lacs already paid, and that the 
cost* of the Nizam in the litigation amount to one and ihrec- 
quarier lac. 

• • 

The Telegraph department oppose the proposed Madras Electric 
Tramway, as it is feared induction will result from the proximity of 
the Company’s wires to the telegraph wires. To our unsophisticated 
imagination, the letting loose of so much electricity — currents of great 
force— about, has a highly sinister aspect. It will not— cannot— come 
to good. 

« 

• • 

The Commission on Mr. P. C. Wheeler, the Judge of Jaunpur, have 
found against him. The Lieutenant-Governor agreeing with the 


The Viceroy leaves Calcutta next Monday at 11-45 A.M. (Calcutta 
Time) for Simla, vid Bombay, Pachmarhi, and Khanki. He will be 
accompanied by Lady Lansdowne to Bombay, whence she sails for 
England on April 2, accompanied by Captain Viscount Valletort, 
A.-D.-C. to the Viceroy. Colonel Lord William Beresford, Military 
Scci clary to the Viceroy, leaves Bombay the same day for England, 
Captain the Hou’ble C. Harbord, A.-D.-C., acting as Military Secretary. 
Colonel Ardagh has alieady gone on leave, having left Calcutta on 
'riuirsday. Duiing his absence, Mr. J. P. Hewetl acts as Private Secre- 
taiy to the Viceroy. Of late, we set Simla does not agree wiih the 

Viceroys and their Private Secretaries, any more than the Vice-qiicens. 

• 

• • 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, accompanied by the Revenue 
Secretary and the Private Secretary, starts on a short tour in the 
Bhagalpur division on the evening of the same 28th Match, reluming 
to Calcutta on April 9. 

• « 

Ir is notified in the Calcutta GasettCy that the rules of February 4, 1884, 
regarding the levy of excise duty on spirits manufactured or produced 
after the European method in Portuguese India, when imported by 
sea into any poit within the territories administered by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, arc cancelled. * 

*•*'*# 

Sir Charles Elliott has decided the rival claims of the two sub- 
divisions of Chuadanga and Mcherpur, in Nadia, to survival in 
favor of the fittest. From April next, the jurisdiction of Chuadanga, 
with the exception of thana Jihannagar, will be amalgamated with 
that of the Meherpur sub-division. Meherpur will be the head-quart 
ers of the new Sub-division, thana Jihannagar being iiansfcrrcd tn 
the Sadar subdivision of the disiiict. 

• « 

From April i, the Registrar of Calcutta will have an assistant in 
the shape of a Sub-Kegisiiar of Culculta, and in the person of thr 
present Special Sub-Registiar of Alipore— Baboo Behaii Lai Chandr.i 
The Convert’s place at Alipore will he filled by a Rajaling— Kuiiv-o 
Ramendralala Miirn, H.L,, eldest son of the lamented Bengali savant. 
Dr. Rajendralala Milra. 

» • 

'iMK Indian Spectator notices the publication of a handsome edition 
of good Gujrali poeliy by a Parsee, the late Jamshedji Nasserwanp 
Pent, collected and edited with a life of the Poet and a critical esti- 
mate of hii work, by his friend, J. P. Mistri, M.A. As the editor in 
chief of the Indian Spectator is himself a true poet, not only in Eir^ 
li.sh but, above all, in Gujrati, our contemporary’s piaise of the book ai"i 
of the Poet may be accepted with confidence. When will the Mah<» 
medans of Bengal produce their Bengali Poets ? ^ 


A CORRHSPONDF-N'r, under date March 17, points out ; — 

“In yesterday’s Calcutta GazettCy Baboos Saroda Prosad Sircar a ml 
Siirrut Chniider Das (two unfortunate Deputy Magistrnte.s whose cause 
you vveie so strongly advocating) have got proinotion, ami about -i 
dozen and half promotions have again been stopped including Rai 
door Jiiggadanando Mookerjee’s son. Baboo Kumada’s, who is 
llurdwan. In lire sixth grade, about 7 or 8 eight have been supc 
seded, Mr, W. H. 'riiomson overtopping 7 Deputy Collet tors wh<> 
weie above him. Mr. Donald Sunder, on deputation as Seiilcmei't 
Oflicer, Jalpaigun Duars, too gels a lift over some of hi.s senior-*. 
The explanaiion is that the Lieutenant-Governor was pleased with 
his economy while on inspection at Jnipaiguri. This seems to be ^ 
dangerous way of rewarding Eurasian and European (if any) Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates. In the sixth grade, all Deputy MaK**’ 
trates whose piomution has been stopped, seem to he stanoned itt 
one of the unfortunate districts visited by the Lieutenant -Governor 
last ) ear.” 
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Thk Midnapur College has been affiliated to the Calcutta University 
*** ^0 the B. L. Standaid. 

• • 

Act XXI of 1865 (to define and amend the law relating to intestate 
succession an.ong the Pars.s) has l,»en extended to the whole of 
Upper Burma, exclusive of the Shan Slates. 

• 

• • 

The Queen has been pleased to diiect Letters Patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Bri.ian and 
Ireland, granting the dignity of a Baron of the said United Kingdom 

unto General Sir Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Bait., gc.b.,gcie vc 

Commander-in-Chicfof Her Majesty's Forces in India, and the’hei.s’ 
male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Roberts of Kandahai, in Afghanistan, and of the city of 
Waterford. From Baron Ph.ssey to Baron Kandahar completes the 
cycle of British Empire in India. 

# 

Germanv seems to be the true lan'd of Rakshases. No wonder, we 
hear of so many giants in the folklore and mythology of the Father- 
land. There are nut only giants of the male sex, but there are also 
those of the female sex. There is no lack of tall people who measuie 
5ft. yin. to 6ft. yin., but it i>* men or women above that height that 
aie considered to have attained the dignity of true giantship. The 
latest show of Beilin is the giantess Rosita, whose height is more 
than 8ft. with a weight of 350 pounds. Her birthplace is Vienna, 

and she was born on March 25, 1865, so that she has just completed 

her ayth year. Her parents are tradesmen living near Vienna, who 
are of normal size, but their daughter makes a good income by 
showing herself. 


Professor Herkomer ; and of Lord John Manners now Duke of 
Rutland, by Mr. Onlcss. 

Between leal and personal property, Mr. Smith must have been worth 
more than two millions or about three crores of Rupees. 


Why was the elder Baron Rothschild’s bank like one of Stowe’s 
Training Schools ? Because the walls of the bank were placarded with 
maxims like the following : — 

1. tarefully examine every detail of your business. 

2. Be prompt in everything. 

3. Take time to consider, and then decide quickly. 

4. Dare to go forward. 

5. Bear troubles patiently. 

6. Be brave in the struggle of life. 

7. Maintain your integrity as a sacred thing. 

8. Never tell business lies. 

ty. Make no useless acquaintances. 

10. Never try to appear sometlimg more than you are. 

1 1. Pay your debts promptly. 

12. Learn how to risk your money at the right moment. 

13. Shun stiong liquor. 

14. Employ your time well. 

15. Do not reckon upon chance. 

10. Be polite to every body. 

17. Never be discouraged. 

18. Then work hard and you will be certain to succeed ! 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The Education Bill has produced a crisis in Germany. It was hotly 
opposed and passionately persisted in. The Emperor advised 
those who saw any occasion for disagreement with any Government 
measure, like true patriots, to leave the Fatherland. This Bradenbuig 
manifesto was followed by sterner opposition to the Bill; by a pro- 
secution, on a cnarge of /^se majesU, ag.iinst the Ccylo^nc Gaz'eile, for 
years the recognized organ of the German Foreign Office, for an 
article headed “A Fresh Move,” in which the wiiier lamented the 
“ineUing away gradually during the past few years” of “the splendid 
inlieiitance bequeathed to ills grandson by the great and good Emperor 
William I ; by the confiscation of tlie Beilin I^cuestg l^Licht'ichtcn of 
Feb. 29, for reproducing an article in a London paper containing 
some caustic remarks on the Emperor’s attitude. It .seems thougli 
that the youthful Empeior relents the attitude taken by him. A Berlin 
telegram of the i8th says that the Emperor William that day deprecated 
in Council the forcing of the Education Bill with the support only of 
the Clericals. This was a surprise to the Government supporters of 
the Bill. Count Zedlitz Tiiitzscliler, the Prussian Minister of In- 
struction and Worship, has since resigned. General Caprivi too has 
ceased lobe the Prussian Premier, though he still continues as Imperial 
Chancellor and Prussian Foieign Minister. The Bill is in serious peril, 
and will probably be abandoned. 


The Emperor has appointed Count Von Eulenburg of his Household 
at once Grand-Marshal of the Court and Household and Grand-Mastcr 
of Ceicmonies, as Prussian Premier. Wc hope this gentleman is some- 
thing more than a mere court favourite. 


The Emperor is not yet recovered from his illness. He remains in 
the country ab-ttainiug from all business. 


It is stated that the personal estate of the late amiable Leader 
of the House of Commons, Mr. W. H. Smith, has been sworn 
^1,776,042. The executors are Mr. William Lethbridge, 

of Courilands, Devon, bairister-at-law (his late partner), his 
brother-in-law, Sir Juland Danvers, of loj, Lexham Gradens, K.CS.L, 
the Right Honorable George Cubiu, M. P., and the Hoiioiable 
William Frederick Danvers Smith, Mr. Smith’s only son, upon 
whom and his first and other sons in tail male Mr. Smith entails the 
mansion house of Grcenlaiids, and all his real estate in Bucking- 
hamshire, Suffolk, Devonshire, and elsewhere, subject to the use and 
enjoyment by his wife, now Lady Hambleden, of Grccniands, during 
her widowhood. The testator bequeaths to his son, when twenty-five 
years of age, his house in Grosvenor Place (but subject also to Lady 
Hamblcden’s use and enjoyment during her widowhood) and the plate, 
pictures, objects of art, articles of veriu, furniture, and household 
effects and outdoor effects at Grcenlands and in Grosvenor Place, ex- 
cepting his presenlHtion plate and other presentations and certain 
chattels and pictures, which are to devolve as heirlooms with the settled 
real estate. Among the reserved articles arc the the prolraits of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, by Sir J. E. Millais ; of the late 
Lord Iddesleigh, by the late Mr. Edwin Long ; of Lord Cross, by 


Germany is .abetting the Russian persecution of the Jews, by closing, 
her casicin frontier against their exodus fioin ihe Czai s dominions. 

Her Majesty has left for Hycres. 

It was reported from ihe Cnpe that a fmee of six lliousand negroes 
had ihteaienecl to ati.ick Qmliinane. To re'^ist tlie adv.'ince, the 
Portuguese aimevi the natives there and despatched from Mozambique 
a gunboat with hundred soldiers. A British w.irship H. M. S. Mahawk 
has been ordeied there for the piotection of British subjects. 


The British expedition to Timbo, in Senega inbia— the stronghold of 
the unruly and raiding Chieftain Carimoo— has met with a repulse. 
Captain Robinson, of the Royal Engineers, being killed, Major Brown 
severely wounded, and Major Moore, Captain Campbell and twenty of 
the Police slightly wounded. A fresh attack will be made with the aid 
of friendly tribes. Such is the repoit of Sir J. Hay, the British 
Governor of West Africa. 

Lord Salisbury having refused to renew the modus vivendi in the 
Behring Sea, President Harrison threatens force for protcciioii of the 
rights of the United States against poachers. 

The Manchester Police Court has committed Sergeant Holden for 
trial at the sessions, on a charge of selling to the Fiench Government 
plans of the Malta defences. It was stated at the enquiry by the 
Magistrate that, through this Sergeant, France was in possession of 
every detail of the Malta defences. 

Mr. Hastings, M. P., sentenced to five years’ penal servitude for fraud, 
has been expelled from the House of Commons. 
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Lord Ouflferin hiis l:\ken charije of tlift Eooiish Embassy in Paris. 
He was received on ihe 21st l>y ibe French President, when speeches 
of the most cordial nature weie rx«'hangcd. 


On the motion of Mr. Thoin.xs Bml, the House of Commons hns 
rejected, hy a mnj »iity of j 12, the Hill, snppoiled by Mr. Chambeilain, 
for limiting a day'“> labom m ihc mines to eight hours. 


On March 22, Mr. Bland introduced in the American Congress his 
Silver Bill, for fiee coinage of the metal. Senators Williams and Harter 
opposed it, the foimer proposing a Monetary Conference instead. The 
debate continued till the 241!), when a motion to shelve the Bill was 
rejected by the casting vote of the Speaker. The next day, at mid- 
night, after a most disorderly silling, the House of Representatives 
adjourned without voting the Bill. 


In Paris, the Police arrested an Anarchist who was seeking service 
in a nobleman’s house. Letters of cypher were found on his person 
proving his intention to poison the household. They have come upon 
a large anarchist bomb manufactory. 

- 

The Viceregal Legislative Council held its last sitting of the present 
Calcutta session yesterday. The Hon’blc Sir Philip Hutchins pre- 
sented a further report of the Select Committee on the liill to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Madras Court of Small Causes. Rcmaiking on 
the speech of the presenter, the Horj’ble Mr Chentsal Rao, of Madras, 
assured the Council that “the Native public, whose requirements the 
Bdl is chiefly calculated to satisfy, will be anxiously looking forward 
to the eaily passing of the Bill, and will heartily welcome it as a real 
boon conferred on them.” 

The two measures—lhe Court of Wards’ Bill and the Bill for the 
Kegulation of the Bengal Military Police— in charge of the Hon’ble 
Sir John Ware Edgar, were considered and passed. Both of them 
received the same day the assent of the Governor-General and aie 
published in to-day's Gaseite of India as Acts IV and V of 1892, 
being respectively, An Act to amend the Bengal Court of Wards 
Act, 1S79, and An Act f<»r the Regulation of the Bengal Military Police. 

The Bill to amend the Indian Limitationi Act, 1877, was postponed 
to the next Simla session. | 

The Hon’blc Dr, Rashbehary Chose obtained leave and introduced 
a measure for a simpler and speedier closing of partition proceedings— a | 
Bill to amend the Law relating to Partition. The Statement of Objects 
and Reasons runs thus > - 

“The present statutory law on the subject of partition, apart from 
various local laws dealing wiib ibe partition of land paying revenue 
to Government, is contained in bcriions 265 and 396 ot the Code of , 
Civil Procedure. Section 265 simply enacts that the partition or 
separation of a revenue-paying estate shall be made only by the 
Collector, and nfced not therefore be noticed further, as the pieseut 
Bill leaves untouched all local laws dealing with the partition vt such 
property Section 396 lays down the procedure which should be 
adopted in the parliiion <,f lands not paying levcnue to Goveinnrent. 
That section, however, only authorizes the Court to divide the property, 
and in some exceptional cases where an equal diviMon 1$ not practi- 
cable to award .a money compensation for the purpose of equalizing 
the value of the shares. But as tnc law now stands the Court was/ 
give a share to each of the parties and cannot diiect a sale and j 
liivision of tlie proceeds in any case whatever. Instances, however, 
occasionally occur where there are iii-supernble practical dittiruliies 
in the way of iiiakin;/ an equal division, and in such cases the Couit 
is either powerless to give effect to its decree, or is tliiven to all kinds 
of ahifis and expedients in order to do so. .Such difficulties are by 
no means of very rrire occurieiicc, allhougb in many ca-ses wiicre the 
parties are properly advised they generally agree to some mutual 
arrangement, and thus relieve the Court from embariassmeiit. 

2. It is proposed in the present Bill to supply llus dciecl in the law 
by giving the Couit, under proper safeguard’s, a disci ctionary authoiity 
to direct a sale where a partition cannot leasonably be made and a 
sale would, in the opinion of the Couit, be more beneficial for the 
parties. But, h.aving regard to the strong attachment of the people 
of this country to their landed possessions, it is pioposed to make the 
Consent of parties interested at least to the extent of a moiety in the 
property a condition precctlcnt to the exercise by the Couit of this 
new power. In order at the same time to prevent any oppicsbive 
exercise of this privilege, it is proposed to give such of the share- 
holders as do not desiie a sale the right to buy the otheis out at 
a valuation to be determinefl by the Conit. Ihe power, moreover, 
which il i^ proposed to give to the Court will be a discretional y one 
to bi exercised on a consideration of all the ciicninstances «f the 
case. It should be ailded that, wlo*rr. the Couit is obliged to diitci a 
sale, a right of pre-emption is given by the Bill to the parlies smrilar 
to that conferred 011 shareholders by section 310 of the Code of Civil 
Piocedute. 


3. It is also proposed in the Bill to give the Couit the power of 
compelling a stranger, who has acquired by purchase a share in .a 
family dwelling-house when he seeks for a partition, to sell his share 
to the members of the family who are the owneis of the rest of the 
house at a valuation to be determined by the Court. This provision 
is only an extension of the piivilege given to such shareholders by 
section 44, paiagraph 2, of the Tiansfer of Properly Act, and if an 
application of a well known rule which obt.nifis anioug Muhammadans 
everywhere and by custom also among Hindus in some parts of the 

ct iiiury. , , . , 

4. The other sections of the Bill only deal with matters of procedure 
and do not call for any detailed notice.” 

The Doctor has not moved in the matter too early. He will confer a 
lasting benefit on his countrymen, if he can pass a law which will save 
them from the ruin of excessively expensive partition proceedings. 
It is too late perhaps to stop partition of joint property, but the easiest 
and simplest means must be found for such division of ancestral 
properly. 


Life in British BeUichistan, especially in mid winter, is like life on 
boaid ship on a long voyage. In that dry barren land, as at sea, 
people are denied the advantage of that vegetable diet which is so 
needful for healthy sustenance. The Bombay troops confined there, 
have been too much restricted to animal food of the kind issued to 
sailors on board. No wonder, they suffer fiom the nasty sea disease, 
sciuvy. To pievcul this, the General of the Division proposes to 
issue rations of wliolcsonie food to his men, whether soldiers or camp 
followers, who now receive money payments for their diet and purchase 
their own supplies. The subject is before the Government of India. 
There is on the face of il nniliing objectionable in the recommenda- 
tion of the local military authitritie.s ; in fact, it is a matter of course. 
But, before accoiding llicir sanction to the proposal, it would be as 
well to cnquiie wliat the men most deeply concerned have to say to 
it. For anything that we, or even the Government, know to the 
contrary, the proposed departuic may have its peculiar inconveniences 
to the native troops. Pei haps, it were better to exhaust other means 
of melioration before introducing a change from pecuniary rations 
to rations in kind. The first step to take under the circumstances 
that suggests itself to ns, is to appeal to the intelligence of the men. 
They should be taught the primary laws of health in connection with 
diet. A simple statement of the physiology of eating and drinking 
and of the* origin of scurvy and Us simple cure and a list of whole- 
some dietary, .should be circulated among them in their vernaculai. 
Before ordciing the change, Government should make sure of their 
capacity to make il beneficial. What arc they going to do? what 
food to issue? what ate their resources for a constant supply ? It is 
easy to talk of fiesh vcgetal>lcs as a pteve/uive against, as well as 
cuie for, scorbutic complaints, but il is not so easy to supply them to 
an army in sncii a country as Belurhisian. Are they going to tir.aw 
their supplies from the local maiket, or to bring them up fiom a 
distance by rail? Without pretending to special knowledge, these 
inquiries seem to us on reflection as necessary ones. Perhaps, after 
all, GovcrnmciU will be driven to lecoursc to the juice of lemons to 
preserve the troops from scurvy. If it should come to that, why not 
at once, without any more ado, leach the men the virtues of this acid 
and of similar acid fruits and insist upon their consumption of these 
in proper quantities to guard against the evila of a too exclusively 
animal diet. If this is done, no change will probably be needed. 


Thf. last subject of the Indian Planters' Gazette Poi trait gallery, is 
Mr. William Jackson, the wellknown patentee of tea inacliineiy. 
was born in Aberdeenshire, in Scotland, in Lord Kinlare’s estate of 
Keiihall, in 1849. His father held a farm under that nobleman. He 
however died when Willie Jackson was six years of age. The boy was 
brought up ill the iron-engineering line, being at first introduced 
to the workshop of George Murray & Co., at Banff, on probation, ami 
I afterwaids was apprenticed to the wellknown Halt Russell & Co., of 
Aberdeen. After completing his term with them, he, at the invitation 
of his elder brother John, who was manager of the Scottish Assam 
Tea Co, came out to India, for the purpose of doing business jn 
Calcutta. Finding no opening here, he went to Assam to assist his 
brother in the tea industry. There he brought his engineering know- 
ledge to account, by inventing a machine for rolling the leaf on tables 
better, vviih saving of lime and labour. This succeeded so ivelJ that 
lie tot)k out .1 p.iteut and reverted to his oiigina) profe.ssion, confining 
liimself to tiie improvement and supply of tea machinery— a new thing 
ill ertgiiicetiiig. ft was, specially at the outset, uphill woik. He 
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fould not^et the iron-founders in Great Britain to make his machines 
-they SO n^el. The conservatism of the British extends even 
to business in the veriest details. The English and Scotch engineers 
would not take Mr. Jackson’s orders, saying they had never hrard of 
such a thing as tea machinery. Wiili patience and perseverance, 
however, he overcame iiidifTcMance, and induced a great firm to 
undertake his invention. And one piece of good luck led to 
another, lii fine, he succeeded at last. The brothers Jackson 
gave up service and entered into partnership on their own account 
to supply tea machinery. They had the finest prospect before 
them. But now a new difficulty arose. Mr. William Jackson 
was drawn into the courts to maintain his rights as an inventor against 
Mr. Kinmond. And the business was wrecked on this long and arduous 
litigation. The partnership was dissolved. John went to try his for- 
' tune in America, and William was driven to begin life anew in India. 
He again succeeded. The first introducer of machinery in tea manu' 
facture, he went on improving on his methods, until he invented the 
most useful and economical tea manufacturing machines. His patents 
are in use not only in Assam among his old friends, but in all the tea 
districts of India and of Ceylon. 

Plantirs' Gazette gives a characteristic story of Mr. Jackson’s 
griffinhood. When he first went to Assam, he reached by steam- 
packet Kookleamook. Thence he had to make his journey by a dug- 
out canoe. He started after 4 in the afternoon, and was poled for 
two hours through a shallow lake, till he came to a hall at an extensive 
mud bank which was much stirred by bufflaloei wallowing theic. 

“ Here an elephant was waiting him which was Drought alongside 
the boat and caused to kneel down in the ijtud for Mr. J. to mount. 

On alteiiiplmg to do this, however, the monster beast tiumpcied so 
loudly, that Mr. Jackson made a bounding leap, and lauded himself 
headlong in the mud and water as far from the beast and boat as he 
could, out of which mess he was lifted by the coolies and put on the 
katiie^ and in this state t cached Mazengah about 10 P.M., little or none 
the worse of the fright he had got.” 

We are relieved to hear that Sir Edwin Arnold has recovered his 
health. •He has left New York for the West and the East— which is 
only the farthest West— for he intends to come to India. The unen- 
lightened among our countrymen, and these unforiunaiely include our 
Pandits and Moulvis, who still Slick to the Ptolemaic astronomy and 
believe tharthe earth is a fiat fixture, may well be invited to reflect on 
the fact that this British Bard is coming from the West— Eiigiand— • 
by the West. Bir Edwin is accompanied by several genlleuicn as far 
as California. Mr. Andrew Canicgic, the iron millionaire of Pittsburg, 
IS ul the company. 

These Wlmemcn are equal to any enterprise— in their own belief 
at any rale. It is said that Sir Edwin is coining out on an important 
mission Ul Asia. 1 his is nuihing Jess than to ellttct a lecunciiiHlion 
*ljctwccu the different scattered and cuiifiictmg forms of Buddiiisiii now 
(.uncut, specially between tlie Nonlicrn and Souiiieni Schools, 

Even in England at this fag end of the Nineteenth Century, the fear 
of kidnapping still li.iunis me popular imagination. Or else, we 
snould nut see it so frequently suggested by way of accounting for 
persons w/i Just now, ilieie is a case in point. The manager of 
a bank 111 Someiseisimc has disappeared under mysteiious circum- 
stances. Mr. LidderUale — such is his name— had courted a lady and 
finally agiccd to many her. The union was to be effected at 
ilitimsier and the day too was fixed, when Mr. L. left Somerset with 
X’1,000 m notes m his pocket. It was supposed he had gone to 
London to make purchases and artaiigeinenis for Ins approaching 
wedding. At any rate, the lady had no suspicions and she pushed on 
the airangements for the marriage. As the appointed day neaied 
and no news of Mr. L. amved, fiierids and she, above all, grew 
anxious. Still she cncrished a romamic expectation that, after all, he 
would keep his word and turn up in due time to make her his own 
before the altar. Poor lady, she was doomed to disappointment, 
^he felt like ** Mariana in the moated grange,” and sighed. ^ 

She only said, ** My life is dreary, 

He Cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, ** 1 am aweary, aweary ; 

I would that I were dead ! ” 

As there was no known cause for his suicide, the theory of kidnap, 
ping was early started. Latterly, however, appeared a short, too short 
paraj^rnph announcing the sudden death of Mr. Liddtrdale from a 


I yatching accident. No particulars were given, the Police were employ- 
I ed to fill in the outline, and, above all, to verify the news. But the 
Police failed lo trace the person who communicated the news of Mr. 
Lidderdale’s dying on a yatch voyage. 

By the latest accounts, Mr. Lidderdale’s wliereaboiits have been 
discovered by his people. There is now no doubt that his absence is 
voluntary. 

One .story brings to mind another. Tlie disappearance of the banker 
of Somerset, Mr. Lidderdale, on the eve of his marriage, reminds 
“The Chiel” of the Licensed Victualters^ Gazette of the analogous 
disappearance, many years ago, of the Rev. Benjamin Speke, brother 
of the famous discoverer of the source of the Nile. He writes 

“The eci'cntric clergyman was engaged to be m.irried, but suddenly 
disappeared in the most mysterious manner. He was last seen iii 
VVarwick-street, Pimlico, and somewhere in the neighbourhood his 
hat was found. As the reverend gentleman had not up to that time 
shown any remarkable symptoms of eccentricity, and as there was no 
known cause why he .should wish to eflface himself from society, his 
friends rushed to the conclusion that he had met with foul play. The 
public, too, was of the same opinion, and the most sensational rumours 
were afloat. Amongst other suggestions 1 remember was one lo the 
effect that the victim had been decoyed into a butcher’s shop, where 
there was a movable bwmging block— a hi Sweeney Todd — beneath 
which ran the main sewer, into which the body of the murdered man 
could be dropped. It was seriously urged that this was a probable 
solution of the mystery. As day after day passed without any news 
of the missing man — although a very large reward was offered for 
any information as to his fate or his whereabouts— public excitement 
increased to an extraordinary pitch, and even the most sober-minded 
people began to think that an atrocious crime had been committed. 
And what, after all, was the solution of the mystery? Why, the Rever- 
end xMr. Speke was discovered somewhere in Cronwail, if I remember 
rightly, wandering about disguised as a waggoner. He had gone a 
little ‘off his chump,’ it appeared, at the prospect of marriage, and, 
rather than face his birde at the altar, had bolted, and tried to hide 
himself. This was, indeed, * a lame and impotent conclusion’ to a 
sensational romance. There was a clever epigram written at the 
time on the event, which is worth quoting. It will be remembered 
that Captain Speke, the explorer, met wiih a tragic death ; he cither 
accidentally or purposely shot himself (it was never I think, quite 
decided whether or not he committed suicide). The epigram ran ' 
thus •— 

“ The Brothers Speke have made a stir, 

And Fate round both has hovered ; 

One dies— the great discoxterer ; 

One lives— the great discovered.^ 


Sir Edward Braddon, the Tasmanian Agent-General, who has been 
writing up Australia against her detractors, says that when he sat in 
the Colonial As.scmbly, the Speaker, Dr. Butler, an old man, used 
occasionally lo fall asleep during debates. One day, when the slum- 
ber of the Chair was audible to the whole House, Mr. (now Sir Ed- 
ward) Btaddon arose, and commenced his .speech addressing the Chair 
as “Mr. Sleeper!” The whole House burst out into loud laughter, 
awaking the old gciuleman, who, wiihoiil inquiry or ado, proceeded 
with business, as if nothing had occurred. 

Our readers will remember the gre;H eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 
which was noticed at the time in Reis and Rayyet. The authentic 
particulais which have stood the sifting of many and long inquiries, 
throw into the shade all volcanic eruptions 611 record from the 
beginning of the Christian era. The first great event was the 
famous eruption of Vesuvius, in A. D. 79, so graphically described by 
the younger Fliny in a letter to Cornelius Tacitus in which the 
writer’s uncle the great Naturalist lost his life, and Herculaneum and 
Pompeii with several smaller towns on the hill slope were buried under 
pumice stones and ashes. We leap over seventeen ceuturie.s without 
any cataclysm of similar magnitude and come to 17S3, when from 
Hccia and Slcaptar Jokiill, contiguous mountains in Iceland, 
lava streams flowed to the Ocean about 50 miles distant. The 
third in order was the outbuist of Gilungiing, in 1822, which' 
devastated a considerable area of land in Java. But none 
of all these natural events can compare with the disaster of Krakatoa. 
It happened on August 23, 1883, at about 10 A.M. This little 
island was situated in the straits of Sunda between Sumatra 
and Java. There were no premonitions beyond subterranean rum- 
blings, which indeed are common enough in a volcanic region. 
On a Sunday morning, there suddenly rose an ascending column 
of dust which spread to a distance of about 80 miles, accom- 
panied with vivid play of lightnings around it. This awful dark- 
ness stretched to a circle with a diameter of about 400 miles, while 
comparative dimness was present to a di.stance of three times as 
great. Under the weight of this dust, falling like snow, branches of 
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rees gave way, and e\en at Batavia, 100 miles apart, it fell 10 the 
depth of several inches. The explosions were even heard in India 
1,800 miles away. The Jiaiogiaph recorded a sudden and distinct 
depression at about that hour, even in Calcutta. The sound was a con- 
tinuous roaiing as of cannons, and finally the wliole island was blown 
to pieces. Tlie sea was in a ferment. Waves over too feel high rolled 
over shores 30 miles ap.irt, sweeping away eveiyihing before them, and 
blocks of stones 50 tons in weight weie cat tied two miles inland. On 
the Sumatra side, the waves carried a large vessel three miles inward. 
The waves travelled everywhere, visibly even to the Cape of Good 
Hope and thence to the Atl.antic. The atmospheric waves went on 
more forcibly, at the rale of 700 miles per hour. The dust was carried 
fully twenty miles and the finest disturbed the whole body of atmos- 
phere. 'riie beautiful reddish purple at sunrise and sunset remained 
nearly six months after the eruption. About 35,000 lives vanished 
within a few hours fiom the face of tlie caiih. 

lo the anxiety of friends, the delight of foes, and the amusement 
of the world at large, the ilituioo Patriot has taken a sudden and 
right Hanuman — An^ilice colossal monkey — jump. The anxiety is 

for the safely of the neck, if not the life, of the high jumper. But the 
hardy, not to say foolhardy, tumbler is above all fear— of God or man. 
So, from Monday, Match 21, 1892, — volume XXXIX, number 12 — 
without previous, or proper present, iniiination, the Patriot leapt 
from weekly to daily publication. Not only was there no notice of 
Intention, there is 110 notice yet of accomplishment. Even in the 
article “Ourselves” at the beginning of Monday’s issue, in which 
these r.aiioiic go-aheads aigue that weekly jouinalism is now an 
anachronism, there is no announcement that they li.id from that day 
taken to diurnal. There is no formal business notice to the same 
effect either. The whole thing has all the appeal aiicc of a join- 
iialisiic coup iCJiat of a Cabal of prentice hands, consisting of an 
editor, a sub, a couple of devils, and an advertisement toiiter. 
Nor is there any visible ditfcrcnce lo warn the public of the revolution. 
There is neither material improvement nor moral. The paper retains 
its wonted form. The same spirit of ignorance rules the body as 
hitherto. There is a change in the rate of subscription only —an 1 
enhaiReineiU equalling the rates of the Indian Mirror. As might be 
expected under all these circimi'^tances, the d.iily commences 

with a blunder of Patriotic proportions. “Thirty-seven years have 
passed since the late Babu Harish Chandra Mukhaiji established 
the Hindoo Patriot .^' — thus opens the new Hindoo Patriot. But Hums 
Cluiiuler Mookerjec did not establish the Hindoo Patriot^ as every- 
•body knows except the ambitious men wlio liave brought his famous 
organ down to a daily miisaiicc. 

What the great and lameiiicd Harris Chunder Mookeijee, during 
the very ^lutinies when eveiy hour was eventful, or during the bubsc- 
quent Indigo Crisis of which lie was the centre, did not dream of, — 
what Mookeijee the Little still living, witli the resources of the late 
Kali Piosunno Singh at comm.ind, would not commit himself to, — 
what neither Kristod.is Pal hmibelf at the liciglit of his journai’s 
success did not dare, — that .Sir .Saibar'..'md has done. Truly— to use 
an expressive Benglicism — truly, is ihcie magic in that bone, unless it 
IS another illustration of the Ptici’s icmark, 

Fools rush in where angels fear to licad. 

The Indian Minor, with more urb.mity tliari candour, greets its new 
rival with Patriotic good wishes. We, moie snljiiiban, not to say ruial, 
c m only say in the qu.iiiu bii.s-uage of old Bishop H.ill, 

I’oi'li, )e .tijfl iU‘li in’o liie pics’-o^ I 

And for the <.i.%ed would Nmir woo k't .iddiesse. 

RV. Van 1 'I'nSpI! — the for ri' roiianl -- is dr kI, Slie gave her I 
peifortnance at iJarra. Rising to a heigjit of 6 2'JO ft.-ei, slie took to I 
her parac luile, and, winle yet 30 feci fioin liic giound, gj)i fi.i.ingled m j 


for her weight, and she fell to the ground with her face down' 
wards. She was removed in a state of unconsciousness, and died 
the next day. 

The Bengal Times supplies some interesting particulars of the de- 
ceased. What is more satisfactory still, our contemporary is able to give 
her a good character. Knowing as we do the editor’s bia.s — a thoroughly 
honoutable one— against the whitemen and especially the whitewomen 
who for money disport themselves as the gaping-slock of the natives of 
(his country, his certificate is peculiarly creditable to the fair recipient. 
Born at Cincinnati, in Ohio, she was 24 years of age when she died. 
She was of respectable parentage, her father being an architect by pro- 
fession, in which capacity he is employed in the Chic ago Exhibition. 
Her mother died long ago. She leaves no family. A gymnast but 
no acrobat, she, at the age of twenty, took with rare enthusiasm to 
professional ballooning. Within the four years of her career, .she 
ascended 300 times including 4 parachute descents, in the last of 
which she received her unlucky quietus. Notwithstanding her calling, 
she was not a frivolous woman hut rather of a grave Pi esbylerian. 

What a destiny was this of this daughter of America, perchance .1 
descendant of one of the Pilgrim Fathers, to mingle her dust with the 
soil of the City of Jehaugir in East Bengal ! 

We sympathise with the poor liusband who must now ply his profes- 
sion alone, without his fair partner and helpmeet in every sense. Mr. 
Van Tassell is a famous expert, who has the distinction of having been 
the instructor of Prolessor P. S. Baldwin. He has announced his in- 
tention of crossing the Indian ConiineiU from Calcutta lo Bombay by 
air. 

♦ - - 

Today the Faculty of Aits of the Calcutta University elected Mr. t,'. 
II. Tawney, Baboo Ashiitosh Mookeijee, Mr. C. K. Bin klaiid. Dr. 
Mahendralal Sircar, and Mr. A. M. Bose as their next repiesentalives 
for the Syndicate, the governing body of the University. Principal 
Tawney, as he succeeds Sir Alfred Crnfi in the Diicctorale of Public 
Instruction, was also elected to succeed him as Picsidenl of the Faculty. 

Thk expiring Calcutta Corporation meet for the last time on Thursday 
next, to pass the Budget for the next official year. The Chairman 
has notified the results of the elections. They are the same as an- 
nounced in the papers on the i6ih Maitli. The objections lerorded 
were not pressed as they could not, even if allowed, return any of the 
defeated candidates. The Government nomination of Commissioncis 
IS not yet. 

Therf has been as much canvassing for the fifteen Government ap- 
pointments as for the fifiy by election of ibe general body of rale 
payers. Yesterday, Mr. Risley called for the papers sent up by tbe^ 
innniripal Chairman but his office repeatedly rep oiled llirii nor-rereipt 
riie Bengal .Secielaiy in charge of the municipal depaiimmi seeined to 
know better, and was not sati.sfied with the ( ffice denial. We aie not 
aware whether the papers have since been sent up, or l>a\e found then 
way to Mr. Risley. 

/^E/S & RA VYET. 

Baturday, March 26, iSg2. 

THE DRAFT BENGAL MUNICI- 
PALITIES BILL. 

rriK tinip fnr tinkering ;it legislation for country town 
muiiioip.ilitie.s in Beng.il, has once more arrived. 
The Bengal Mtinicip.il Act III (B. C.) of 11.84 is 
about to l)e ainemlecl. A Draft Bill has been pre- 
pared and is in circulation for the opinions of 
officials and o( Mnnicip.il Commissioners. The Bill 
j is characterised in some quarters as a retrograde 
I measure We are not .sure that it deserves all the 
I hard things which have been said of it. It is, how- 
ever, a departure from the principles of the existing 
law. Indeed, the Bill aims at dealing a blow to 
what is grandiloquently called local self-government. 
Some of the changes in the direction proposed, 
notably in regard to the franchise, are louldly 
called for. We have ourselves been, it is true, coir- 


.1 tree. Unluckily, it was i.ill casa.iiina t .iilitr diffic tdi of tjnlirr ascent ' 
<»r descent. Sl»e conhl not come down without assisiancc, while the 
poof n.itives aiti'«uTed lo the neigiiljoui htrod wcic i.ot sine lh.it the 
cffToil of any one of them to i.limb up and bring her down safe on his 
hack would be appieciaied. S > she lay suspended in the air. While in | 
this Slate, first a knife, then .i iiao — to cut herself ;iway from her eri- 
t.inglemeiit — and a rope -foi her to descend by — weie sent up. Poor 
girl, she WAS far too exii.mstcd, .niid perhaps flurried too, to make 
any use of' these. The next device was to hoist up a bamboo by 
way of iin apology for a ladder. It was not, however, strong enough 
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siderabl;^ disillusioned of the thing. Painful, indeed, 
are son^ of the scandals for which the scheme is 
held responsible, till in Anglo-Indian society it has 
become a bye-word of reproach. It is nicknamed 
lokil sluff.” Admitting the failures, we are not 
sure, however, that the derision is a just one. 
We hold that the responsibility for the failures has 
not been fairly distributed. It is not alone the 
people who are to blame. 'Ihe democratic legisla- 
tion in Bengal has its responsibility too. 

1 here was considerable enthusiasm in this Pro- 
vince in giving effect to Lord Kipon’s scheme. In 
fact, the Bengal Council seemed suddenly possessed 
•with a revolutionary zeal to outdo the rest of the 
country. It seemed to be a race for democracy. 
I he Council was warned not to make the franchise 
loo low. The warnings came from the most ititelli- 
gent and experienced men. They were treated with 
contempt, and the franchise was fixed at Rs. 3 in the 
Act, while the Government, in the exercise of their 
executive functions, framed Rules under the Act reduc- 
ing it further to Re. i-8.» This had naturally the effect 
of swamping the polling stations with the veriest 
canaille, while people more capable of exercising the 
privilege kept aloof from the farce. To complete, 
as it were, the exclusion of more respectable electors, 
the Rules insisted upon oral voting. 'Phe Govern- 
ment have now awakened to the error then commit- 
ted in regard to the franchise, and another period 
will probably elapse and another Draft Bill will pro- 
bably be necessary before other flaws in the Act of 
1884 are discovered. 

The Government admission that the franchise is 
too low, must be taken in extenuation of the peo- 
ple’s responsibility for actual miscarriages. If you 
don’t give a good tool to work with, you cannot blame 
the worknmn as bad. The Re. 1-8 franchise is truly 
answerable in the main for the ill repute of self- 
government in Bengal, Behar and Orissa. We will 
show as we proceed that this was not the only 
blunder committed in the legislation of 1884. But, 
so far, itis the only one admitted by Government. 

The admission is made in the clearest terms in the 
Government circular letter of the 17th January last 
covering and explaining the objects of the Draft 
Bill. I\Ir. Secretary Risley writes: — 

“III llic cmnse of discinsions ilint have txkrn place as to the bet* 
means of imptovinp the drainage and watersnpply of Bengal towns, 
ciicuinslances have come to the Lieiitenant-Goveitioi ’s notice uhirh 
IiMil him to think iliat the present oppoitiiuity may piopeily be i.aken 
In iei>lrict the mnnicipal fiaiuhise by raising the auifiuiit qiialif) mj; 
fora vote in clauses (i) and (2) of section 15 from llnee lupf-es to 
five ruppeas. The I.iciiienanl-Coverimr is infoi ined that many of the 
most expei ienced and most scii^ihle Miinu ipal Coinimssioners, men who 
take a real interest in the practical woikinu of the law, consider that 
the franchise in mofnssil Municipalities has been fixed loo low, and 
that this, besides deterring lespectable men from volinjj at elections, 
has caused the votes of those wlio aie in favour of sanitary impiove- 
inent to be swamped by the votes of a mob who cate for nothing but 
1 eduction of taxation. It is notorious that in many cases whcie 
elections are contested, one or both candidates will to the poll on 
a promise to reduce niwuicipal taxation either ihioiii^hout the town 

m the particular ward for nliidi tlie election has been held. 
I'lMinisesof this soit ol)\ionsly have the woist effect on innniripal 
adinim-slralion. 'I'hry demoiaii.>e the votns and n^iiicc tlie innnii ip.d 
Mcodif* ill ail insidious manner winch leads to ^rcat in e«;ul.ii ily of I 
iKCideoLe, For, instead of the assessment list beln;^ sY'^tcmalically I 
i'*vised, or the rate on the annn.il value of holdiii;^s (- mHom 85) I 
t oinally lednced — both ineasme?. wh4ch would aitr.ict public notice 
and exeite criticism — tlie assessment on individuals is leduced in an 
arbitrary manner and aerorHins; to their imponnniiy, in the waids 
where in-comin>j Commissiotieis have pioinised to piociiie Tediictions. 
Thus the municipal income is unduly 1 educed ; the powens of the 
Commissioners to cany out necessaiy improvemcnl.s aie lesiric.ied ; 
elections are lia))Ie to be decided by the readiness of candidates to 
accept dishonourable pledjres ; and municipal taxes come to be un- 
equally assessed in dififeient war<ls of the same town. In dealing: with 
section 15, the oppoiiunily has been taken to remove a dtnibi that 
has arisen whether the term * rales* includes fees for cleansing latiiiies 
levied under part IX, and fees for cart renislraiion under section 143. 
la the Election Rules 4 and 5 of 30th June 1886, these so called * fees’ 


are treated as rates, and it seems iiesirable to clear up any doubt Ih.it 
may exist on the point.” 

The proposal to raise the franchise is good, but it 
must be pitched higher still to secure the end in view, 
if a decidedly better class of men to serve on 
the municipal Commission were to be had. In the 
niofussil municipalities, there must be a distinctly 
higher franchise for candidates for election than that 
for electors. Government may as well turn their 
thought towards devising an educational or positional 
qualification for candidates, to prevent low class peo- 
ple, or those who can by no means be called gentle- 
men, from aspiring for office. There are other propo- 
sals in the Draft Bill which are good and necessary. 

The chief complaint against the Draft Bill is in 
respect of the attempt made therein to replace non- 
official Chairmen by offici.ils. This, it is contend- 
ed, is contrary to the entire policy and the repeat- 
ed professions of Government on the subject. That 
is of the .agitator’s staple. On such a subject it has no 
force. It is easily answered by allegation of necessity. 
The crises which have occurred, or been threatened, 
in several corporations, may well be deemed sufficient 
justification for even this lamentable departure. 
I'hc Government defend the proposal as follows : — 

“The law, as it stands now, empowers the Government to appoint 
the CIi;«iiman of every Municipality mentioned in the second schedule 
of tlie Act, and to lemove the n.ime of any Municipality fiom the 
schedule, l)iit not to add the name of a Municipality to the secoud 
schedule. Sir Chailes Elliott is of opinion that this anomaly should 
be leiiioved, and that power should be taken to include a Municipality 
in that schedule should necessity arise. It is quite conceivable that 
in some cases, owinj; to the existence of embittered party-feelinjis 
and feuds, serious adminisliative daiiKcr will be incurred if the Govern- 
ment has no voice in tlie appointment of the Chairmen of many of 
the large Mumripalitie.s not included in schedule II. The power 
which It is proposed to take would of course only be exercised in 
cases of real necessity ; but Sir Chailes EllioH has seen enoiJgh of 
municipal adininistiation in Bengal to be satisfied that such cases 
may readily aiise, and that it is essential that Government should 
have the legal auihoiiiy necessaiy to deal with them in a diiccl and 
efiTcclive manner.” 

Th.'it is not to be drowned by trumpery meetings 
and dictated resolutions, passed by packed majorities 
of schoolboys and unschooled old boys. 

Sir Charles Elliott has elsewhere said that it was 
an oversight that the proposed provision was not 
incorporated in the Act of 1SS4. Whether the 
Government should have the power of including as 
well as removing a municipality from the Schedule 
is another question, but it is certain the Schedule 
was settled after great deliberation, and the power 
of electing their own Chairmen was conferred upon 
the unscheduled Municipalities absolutely. The 
party-feelings and feuds arc indeed undeniable, but 
they may be traced to the franchise. The anomalous 
position of the Chairman under the law, is also answer- 
able for those results, which may be expected to 
disappear on a thoughtful amendment of the law. 

Sir Charles Elliott has, indeed, fully explained 
the meaning of the measure in his reply to the 
address of the Puri municipality. He is unwilling 
to take the extreme step of superseding a muni- 
cipality for its lapses. He only takes power to 
change the head. The Bill raises several questions 
•vhich cannot be disposed of in a single newspaper 
article. We will conclude the present one by re- 
marking that the (Government is anxious to explain 
beforeluirnl the amendments thought necessary. But 
we are not sure th.it the method adopted is the pro- 
per one. Why should not the whole mofnssil muni- 
cipal law be recast, instead of being tinkered as pro- 
posed, which, while e.xplaiiiing e.xisting doubts, intro- 
duces future difficulties, as such tinkering is sure to 
do. In truth, the Draft Bill does not disclose that a 
real attempt has been made to solve the difficulties of 
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self-government in this country. It virtually aban- 
dons the problem. 

DR. RASHBEHARI GHOSE’S FIRST AP- 
PEARANCE IN COUNCIL. 

Yestkrd.w’s sitting of the Viceroy’s Council will be 
memorable from the unusual, though by no means ab- 
normal, activity of its Additional element. The centre 
of interest was a single personality. It was not a field- 
day of debate but a quiet meeting for a monologue. 
At that meeting, for the first time in a long course 
of years, a member not belonging to the privileged 
circle of the Viceroy’s ministers moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill. That outsider was a pure Indian 
gentleman, a Hindu of Bengal, Baboo Rashbehari 
Ghose. He was doubly an outsider, being, besides 
an Additional Member, a new member. He made 
his di'but on that occasion. But though in this sense 
he made his maiden speech yesterday, he was not 
quite a blushing maiden, unused to the company of 
legislators. For, he had earned his laurels in the 
Lower House of Bengal before he was translated to 
the Upper Chamber of India. His speech was the 
speech of not only a leading practitioner of law but 
also a man of some experience in a local legislative 
council. He spoke, therefore, with the full respon- 
sibility of a man of the highest reputation. We are 
glad to be able to convey to him our assurance of 
his perfect success. His speech was fully worthy 
of the most friendly estimate of his powers. It is 
not often that so good an address is heard even in 
that select Chamber whose walls have resounded with 
the eloquence — the wit and wisdom — of a Lytton 
and, a Ripon, a Dufiferin and a Lansdowne, a Maine 
and a Stephen, a Trevelyan and a Strachey, a Mans- 
field and a Durand, a Hunter and a Hutchins. 
Regarded as a literary effort, we cannot call to mind 
any one of the great men who have served with 
distinction in that Council, and whose names confer 
lustre on it and on the Government of India, who 
need have been ashamed to deliver it. A maiden 
speech is nothing if not rhetorical. It need not be 
puerile or bombastic, but it is expected to be suffi- 
ciently elegant and attractive. But Dr. Chose was 
precluded from attempting anything dainty or fine 
even in the most honourable sense. He was virtually 
forbidden the grace.s. The law of Partition scarcely 
admits of humourous or fervid ireattnent. No 
doubt Gilbert A’Becket has written a Comic Black- 
stone, but a grave .senator could no more de.scend to 
broad farce than to that rather contemptible species of 
wit which has been likened by high authority to pick- 
ing of pockets. An epigram on Civil P. Code seems 
an absurdity. Besides, such opportunities as his 
subject offered. Dr. Ghose was not permitted to avail 
himself of by his practical attitude on it. I'here is, 
no doubt, a poetry of Partition, but that is open 
only to the Opposition, and Dr. Ghose is, for the 
nonce, a ministeri.alist — aye, indeed, a minister with- 
out a portfolio. The political economy of the Tra- 
veller and the Deserted Village is poor to be sure, 
but they are both fine works of literature, rich in all 
that constitute poetry. He who 

Wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll, 

has constructed out of the enforced emigration of the 
‘poor of his rural Ireland, to earn a living in ‘‘fresh 
woods and pastures new,” beyond the Atlantic Ocean, 
Poems which will live, which wrung the praises of 
those who despised the poor author, which have de- 
lighted generations of men and women, and will con- 
tinue so to delight mankind to the end of time. The 


Incidents of wholesale evictions, by unrelenting but 
irresistible landlords, furnished the Bard with pictures 
of distress which his genius worked up to harrowing 
interest. The Law of Partition has its dark spot as 
the Law of Tenancy — the same unhappy efifects are 
common to both — the same disruption of ties and 
dissolution of hoiiseholds—the same abandonment 
of the associations which make life worth the living 
— the same sacrifice of continuity. A speaker 
against Dr. Ghose’s motion might, out of such inci- 
dents, have made an appeal of heart-rending pathos. 
But that was not the Hon’ble mover’s cue. He 
showed that he was quite aware of the sentimental 
rock ahead, and he noticed it just to steer dexterously 
clear of it. 

In short, for tempting listeners, he had a difficult 
role to fill. 

His subject was essentially a dry one — thorough- 
ly matter-of-fact. But superior intellect and culti- 
vation obey no restrictions, and the author of the 
classical Tagore Lectures on the Law of Mort- 
gage was used to making, the repulsive welcome. 
Accordingly, his address surprised those who had 
not known his literary antecedents. He spoke 
with uncommon liveliness on the unpromising 
topic which he brought to the notice of his col- 
leagues yesterday. The case for his Bill is given in 
brief in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, which 
we reproduce in another column. This argument 
Dr. Ghose expanded and illustrated with rare brilli- 
ance and learned wit, not only giving a lucid exposi- 
tion of the present law and its difficulties and evils, 
but replying by anticipation to objections .with ad- 
mirable force and effect. 

Altogether, it was a very able and, indeed, striking 
speech. We are really proud of our member. I'he 
country may well be proud of him. The ‘ipeech has 
been rather marred in the report, and we therefore 
do not quote from it, pending the publication of the 
official minutes. Still, there is enough in tlv* 
Euglis/iman s version to justify our appreciation. 


A MAIIOMEDAN BOARDING HOUSE AT 
ALLAyABAI). 

On Friday morning (March ii) His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor arrived at Allahabad, and at halfpast-cight drove from 
his railway carriage at the Station to the grounds of the 
Muir College. Here there was a large gathering of both Euro- 
pean and Native gentlemen, who had taken their places beneath 
a spacious ihamiana. The object of the assembly was to 
witness the laying, by Sir Auckland Colvin, of the founda- 
tion-stone of a boarding house for Mahomedan students. The 
necessity for such a building was fully set forth in the 
address which was presented to His Honour. “We take it,"' 
said the committee, “ that a complete education can only be secured 
by the close and intimate union of religious with secular education, 
and it is also important that physical development should not be 
neglected. At Allahabad, however, we found a large nuj^er of 
young Mussulman students who were attending lectures in the 
Muir Central College, but whose life outside the lecture-rooms 
was anything bur satisfactory. They lived anywhere and anyhow, 
without check or hindrance, and without any fear of being rebuked 
for misbehaviour not uncommon to young men. Wc found them 
receiving no religious education, and profiting by no organised system 
of physical training.*’ For these and other reasons the establish- 
ment of such a building as has now been commenced, was felt to 
be a crying necessity. A plot of land within the College compound 
was granted, and plans for a suitable building were drawn up. Mr. 
Chapman, the District Engineer, prepared a scheme which will 
at first provide accommodation for twenty boarders in a building 
which, architecturally, is almost a replica of the west portion of the 
College. In view of the probable growth of the institution, the 
plans at present approved permit of the ultimate extension of the 
building so as to contain sixty students* rooms. 

When His Honour arrived at the grounds he was received 
by Sir John Edge, Kt., Prince Shahdeo Singh, ProfcMor 
A. E. Gough, M. A., Iltja Eukhmangal Singh, M. Samec-ulkh 
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Khan, C. M. G., Hijl Ahm.id S.iiti Khan, M. H.ibibur Rahman 
Khan, M, Abdql jalil Khan, Mr. Abdul Majid, Mr. Abdul Jalil, 
H.ija Syad Ali i Khan, C. I. K., Koer M. Lutf Ali Khan, 

Kocr Abdul GnaTjor Khan, Kluwjeh Mahomed Yousuf, and 
Khan Bahadur Mahomed Ali Khan. Being conducted to a dais 
Mis ffonour took his scat under a reach cloth of gold canopy. 
IVIoulvi Samcc-ullah Khan, who is one of the principal supporters 
oi the movement, then requested Sir Auckland Colvin to accord 
Mr. M. A. H. Hydari permission to read an address. 

I'he address, whicli was of great lengili, was then read. It 
referred to the success of the Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh 
as the best example of what combined effort and honesty of pur- 
pose could achieve. Alluding 10 the movement now inaugurated, 
the address remarked ; — 

“ We regret to learn that some of the existing national institu- 
tions in India arc opposed to our view, but we arc convinced tliat 
it is only the abuse of time • and opportunities in England which 
should be checked, and not education there under proper supervi- 
sion. We propose with the grace of God to put fresh life in the 
movement, and our Committee will act as an advising body with 
which parents may consult, and from which students may take help 
before proceeding to England. We will not rest contented witli 
only looking after and advising young men while in India, but 
intend 10 safeguard their interests in England by placing them 
under proper guardianship there.” 

The address, which was printed on white satin, was presented 
to the Lieutenant-Governor on a salver, and the foundation-stone 
was then laid. In a cavity of the stone was enclosed a bottle, 
containing a copy of the address, and newspapers and coins of the 
realm. The stone having been declared well and truly laid, His 
Honour replied to the address. He said : — 

I have been asked to lay the foundarion-srone of your Boarding 
House and am glad to do so, because the enterprise on which you 
arc engaged is, you say, an example of a revival of the energy and 
initiative amongst the Mahomedan community in this Province, of 
which, as you state, the first illustration is to be found at Aligarh ; 
but of which I trust the last will not he traced to Allahabad. I 
have been especially aware for some time that inconvenience was 
felt in finding suitable quarters for Mahomedan students at this 
place ; and now that so many Mahomedans arc by degrees joining 
the local Bar and making their influence felt in local society, it is 
the more desirable that members of their faith who are at the 
College shoiiid be properly cared for, and should feel that they 
have a collective existence and a collective reputation to maintain. 
Brought together under one roof, this will be easier probably for 
them than if ^cy were scattered amongst bungalows here and 
there in the station. Discipline, moreover, and other influences 
over young men of their age can be better maintained if all the 
students are collected in one boarding house than living here and 
there in Allahabad. 

Tlie conditions under which land has been given to build upon 
in the college compound, have been intimated to you and received 
^our assent. I look to those who arc responsible for the undertak- 
ing to see that those conditions are faithfully observed. Before you 
begin the building your plans and estimates vull have passed the 
criticism of the Public Works Defi^nmcnt, and so much of the 
money necessary for the completion of the building should have 
been actually collected as will ensure its completion within a reason- 
able time. 

No one watches with greater interest than I do the growth of 
the Mahomedan community in this province. I have served my- 
self under a Mahomedan Government, and I trust I left behind me 
friends in the country to which I refer. T'ovvards no one, what- 
ever his race or religion, did I entertain warmer feelings of regard 
than towards that most staunch, but most tolerant Mussulman, the 
late Khedive of Egypt. I saw him in times of extraordinary difli- 
(uUy, when his throne and his life seemed to hang daily in the 
balance. I w.is in close contact with him at one moment of 
supreme danger, when I had to communicate to him that the forti- 
fications of Alexandria were about to be bombarded ; and when 
he refused, for reasons which must in the opinion ot all men have 
done him the highest honour, to leave his countrymen, although in 
revolt against his authority. He was aware at that moment that he 
must throw himself into their hands — the hands into which he 
threw himself were those of a rebel army — and take his chance of 
their good conduct. Perhaps, now that he is gone, 1 , who saw so 
much of him and had so deep a regard for him, may be allowed, 
without unseemliness, to say that neither at that time, when I am 
Mire we both felt he was little likely to be allowed to live over the 
ensuing two days, nor at any other time during the anxious months 
that preceded the crisis I refer to, did I ever find the Khedive 
otherwise than in perfect calm and self-possession ; nor did 1 re- 
ceive from him any but the most considerate treatment and the 
kindest possible welcome. The recollection of the late Khedive 
and my treatment at his hands is a strong tie which has bound me 
to his co-religionists ( the more $0 that not he only but many of 
the Mussalman high officials about him extended to me the same 
courtesy^ the same kindness, and, as 1 hope, the sanu confidence. 


In speaking recently at Aligarh Me. Straight enjoined on one 
affd all his Mahomedan friends to let no personal diflcrenccs, no 
matter what their nature might be, impede or obstruct the carrying 
on of the great and able work the Aligarh College had already dryic. 
Applying his words to a larger area, I would say, let no personal 
differences, no matter what their nature may be, impede or obstruct 
the carrying on of the great and able work of Mahomedan advance- 
ment and piogress in Upper India. A Mahomedan, like cverv 
other man, as you say in your address, miut suit himself to the 
times in which he lives ; and must so adapt himself in all aspects 
of his life to the time as to be able to hold his owmi in it. Your 
address shows that you arc as much alive to tiiis as 1 or any one 
else. As centuries pass on, conditions change and the equipment 
of the former great men of Islam is no longer one which would 
carry them through all opposition to-day, because the form and 
spirit of opposition has changed, and therefore the weapons with 
which it must be encountered. “Other men, other manners,” and 
if the sword of the house of Timur must be laid aside, there can 
be retained the energy, the perseverance, the courage and the 
endurance which gave to that sword its keen edge. What the 
Mahomedan of the present day has to retain is not the fierce and 
fanarical spirit of his predecessor ; but the great qualities which 
enabled that fierce and fanatical spirit to dominate the men ofits time. 
Those qualities to achieve success must now be turned to other ends. 
So long as the British Government in India endures fanaticism can 
be allowed no license ; but peace, as our own stern poet says, hath 
her victories no less renowned than war. For the sharp sword 
of a former time there must now be substituted the keen edge of 
intellectual and industrial supcrmacy. The battle-fields of life are 
now in India those of civil and social reform ; and the enemy now- 
a-days is the man who clings with a desperate obstinacy to the 
philosophies and the formuhe of a past age ; and who hopes, with 
the weapons forged in that age, however blunted they may be by 
laspc of time and circumstance, to grope his way through the 
vigorous hosts which he meets in his modern progress. No one 
knows better than yourselves that the obstacle opposed to the re- 
former is siifl, whatever form it may take, or whatever specious 
guise it may assume, still the same obstacle of idolatry. There are 
as many images to-day in the world as wctc to be found in our 
seventh century in Arabia. There is the idfd of a stupid adherence 
to past modes of education, reasoning and discussion ; there is the 
idol of a bigoted hatred of all that is foreign to the creed or the 
country of the worshipper ; there is the idol of fatuous pride of 
race, and there is the monster idol of all, the idol of apathy, of 
supine indifference and fatalistic submission to what is accepted as 
the “Will of God”; because man prostrate in so-called devotion 
refuses to exert any will of his own. Dumb, black images, all of 
them, hideous in their form, preposterous in their pretensions, des- 
picable in their impotence. You, and others like you in other 
parts of the province, represent the true Mahomcilan inconoclasis 
of to-day ; and your task, as you and 1 arc well aware, is no easy 
one. For )ou have to deal with thousands bristling with prejudice 
and ignorance ; many of whom arc only too eager (having regard- 
cd you hitherto as brothers) to turn upon you in your new cha- 
racter of reformers, as traitors and reprobates. To succeed, you 
must, as Mr. Straight said, agree to subdue all minor difficulties 
and exclude all jealousies or other unworthy motives. You must 
work to a common end although you may differ in some respect 
with regard to the methods you employ. All minor diflicrcncc:, 
should be sunk in the presence of the common object. You have 
with you the sympathies of every Englishman in the country, and 
every civilised man ihroughout the world ; and you know that you 
have the .sympathies and the active support of the Government. 
But do not hide from yourselves the fact that there lies before 
you an anxious task, and unless sou are animated by sincerity and 
sustained by conviction, you will fail abominably. The bringing 
together of Mahomedan students in a boarding house of this kind, 
careful of their own tradition while receiving a Western education, 
is a step taken in the right direction ; and will, I hope, be the f'^u 
raation of a centre from which will radiate tolerance, rcasonblencss 
and enlightenment, '^J’lic more centres of this kind niuUiply, 
the greater should be the number of points from which light will 
emanate into the obscurity which surrounds you. Therefore, 
from the day you first addressed yourselves to me, I have given you 
all the assistance in my power to smooth the difficulties in your 
way and furnish you facilities for erecting this building. Make it, 
^ pray you, an advanced post of reason and tolerance, and not a 
stronghold of reactionary conservatism, or of mere blind, tenacious 
holding to a position no longer tenable because turned by the 
hand of time. If it should ever become that, it would be far bet- 
ter, you will agree with roc, that its foundation-stone had never 
been laid. 

THE MALABAR MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

The labours ot the Malabar Marriage Commission have come 
to a close with the submission of its Report to the Madras tJoveiu 
raent. The two most important questions to which the attention 
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ot ihc Cominissori wai diawn by the Government of Indk were 
(i) whether the marriage customs in Malabar are connected witli 
the religious obscivanccs of those who arc subject to the Maru- 
makkaiayain law, and (2) whether a majority of Marumakkatayain 
Hindus dcsiic legislation to regulate their social marriage ; and 
if only a minority desire it, whether legislation is ncccsjmry for 
(heir protection and whether it is expedient. The Report of the 
Commission deals with these questions fully, and all the members 
arc agreed that the marriage customs obtaining in Malabar have 
no connection whatever with religious observances. I'hc law of 
inheritance observed by the Malayalis is quite independent of 
marriage, and the forms of marriage arc not regarded as constitut- 
ing a religious ceremony, /. r., a Sdm/iskara?n^ or sacrament in the 
Hindu or European sense of the word. With regard to the second 
question, whether there is a majority of people desiring legisla- 
tion or only a minority, all the members of the Commission, in- 
cluding the President, except one, are unanimous in thinking that 
it is highly desirable in aid of progress and good morals that legisla- 
tion should be resorted to, as it will on the one hand elevate and 
ennoble the precarious social marriage into a legal institution, 
whilst the strong arm of public law will, on the other, protect the 
ilomcslic circle against the incursions of irregular passions, and 
thereby remove one cause of acute suffering and one strong tempta- 
tion to the commission of crime. The dissenting member holds 
that the social marriage now prevalent in Malabar ought simply to 
be recognised by l.uv, and that he would court legislation only in 
the absence of such legal recognition. 

The other questions which tlic Commission has considered in 
the course of its Report arc (i) what is the form which legislation, 
if any, ought to take, and (2) what effects the legalisation of Mala- 
bar marriages would have on the Native States of Travancore and 
Cochin and on thoye who follow the Aliya Santava law in South 
Canara. With regard to the form which legislation ought to take, 
there is considerable ditt'ercncc of opinion between the members 
of the Commission, who advocate legislation, and the President. 
The former strongly recommend the adoption of the Bill introduced 
into the Madras Legislative Council by the Han’ble Mr. C. San- 
karan Nair, with a few alterations. But the President is of opinion 
that the new Act should purport to legalise the existing forms of 
social marriage and not to provide a new form of civil marriage ; 
that marriage to be legalised must be between persons who arc 
permitted to cohabit with each other by custom obtaining in the 
caste to which they belong ; that the form in which marriages 
may be contracted ought to be described as the one customary in 
tlie caste or class to which the woman belongs ; that the marriage- 
able age up to which the consent of Karnavans is necessary onght 
to be twenty-one and ncjt eighteen ; and that a declaration of mar- 
riage should be signed by both the parties and their legal guardians, 
and attested by witnesses. As regards the question of divorce, 
the President is of opinion that it must be of such a nature as to 
suit the conjugal relations in Malabar and to adequately ensure 
the stability of the matiimonial union. Whar, according to him, 
is adapted to the prcsriu condition of Marumakkarayain Hindus is 
a System of tree divorce by judicial process as contradi.sringMishe 1 
from an clal){)rate system of judicial divorce. The MunsifFs Courts 
are ihcrctorc indicated as the best machinery for trying case.s of 
divorce, facts wliicli require local investigation being left to yaniha- 
at tlie discretion of the Munsiffs. 'l\j avoid the abuse of the 
liberty ol duorcc, two rcstriciicms arc proposed, namely, that the 
application by any person to the Conn for the issue of a notice to 
the other party sliould be made only with the consent of the Kar- 
navan of tlie Parwatl, and that an interval of a year, or two, fiom 
the date of the annulment of the marriage siiould elapse before 
the marriage is ilissoivcd. 'J’lie civil rights of such a marriage arc 
that the luisband could dispose of his property by v'dll ; that the 
wife must of right be mainraiin l by her husband ; that tlie lius- 
band could compel his wife to live with him when he has self ac- 
quired property, and that the wife could compel her husband to 
receive lier into his Tarwad. "Fhe President is also opposed to 
the right ol the father to be the legal guardian of his children and 
the right of the wife to succeed in eases of irifcstacy. The members 
of the Commission, who disagree with the President with regard 
to the l<irin that legiilaiion otiglit to take, view his scheme to be 
impracticable as there are numerous forms of social marriage pre- 
valent in Malabar and to legalise all of them, instead of one parii- 
cul.ir form, would lead to unnecessary litigation and complicaicd 
difliculiics which it is highly necessary to avoid. With regard to 
the effects of the legalisation of Malabar marriages on Travancore 
and Cochin, the Commission is not in a position to pronounce any 
opinion, as the only witnesses examined in connection thcrcw'ith 
were the Dewans of the two States, who have expressed only their 
own individual opinions on the subject. But with regard to the 
followers of the Aliya Saiitava law, the Commission recommends 
that they be allowed the same privileges as those who follow the 
Maruraakkarayam law. The Report of the Commissiori is now 
under consideration by the local Governmerir, which will forward 
it shortly to the Government of India with its own observations. — 
Mail, 


ALIENABILITY OF ZKMINDARIES. 

The following is the letter addressed to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras by the President (the Raja of 
Venkatagiri) of the Madras Landliuldcrs' Association : — 

Sir, — 1 beg to point out an error in para. 8 of the Memorial 
of the Madras Landliolders’ Association, dated 5th December, 1890, 
presented to the Madras Government, praying for legislative enact- 
ment for regulating the succession of Zcmiiularies similar to the 
Glide 'Paluqdars’ Act I of 1 8O9, as conicniplaicd by several previ- 
ous Governors of this Piesidcncy from Sir T. Munro downwards 
from political and other considerations, and as suggested by the 
Famine Coinmisiion which strongly urged against partition of Zc- 
inindarics as an “administrative,” “social,” “agricultural,” and 
“economic” necessity. (Famine Commission Repot t, Vol. HI. 
Condition ol the country and the people of Iiulia, page 330.) 

Para. 8 of the Memorial, to be corrected runs thus:— 

* “ Although the rule of primogeniture, wherever it obtains, and 
in whatever case its applicability is rccogniz.cd, necessarily implies 
that the inherent quality of inalienability also attaches thereto-— 
the object being to preserve intact ancestral estates for all ages to 
come, and to salcguard the possession of such estates strictly in the 
families of the old nobility, with all their traditional attributes of 
prestige, rank, power and place — it causes your Excellency’s Me- 
morialists deep pain and regret to mention that, by a recent deci- 
sion, the Madras High Court have ruled that even an impartible 
Zemindari may also be alienated, although they have mitigated 
the evil of this decision, in S(;me degree, hy declaring that such 
alienation shall not extend beyond the life of the alienor. Even 
this partial dispossession, for the time being, must have the effect 
of lowering the status of the property, the dignity of tlie Lord, 
aiiil his power for doing good.” 

In the Kangundi alienation ease alluded to in the above para- 
graph (page 197, Indian Law Reports, Vol. XIII of 1889) where 
the Madras High Court followed the decision of tlie Privy Council 
in Sartaj Kuari rm/// Dcoraj Kiiari, (page 272 Vol. X, Indian Law 
Reports, 1888, AMahabad) it was the District Court that declared 
that such alienation shall not extend beyond the life of the alienor. 
But the Madras High Court on appeal removed even the partial 
mitigation of tlie evil and upheld the alienability of Zcmindarics 
absolutely, and has laid down the dictum that Zemindarics| how- 
ever ancient or old, arc alienable till the custom of inulicnability (a 
negative state of thing) is proved. This unlortunate decision is 
destructive to the existence and prestige of the landed aristocracy. 
Tliough the Memorialists do not deny eases of alienation b\ 
Zemi iid.irs, yet they aflirm that, considering tlie proportionate 
extent of alienated property and the frequency of alienation, 
alienation was only an exception and not the rule. There 
arc no facts to warrant the assumption that alienation wav 
the rule. It is wrong to take service inains granted for services 
rendered, scfular or religions, and lands granted for maintenance to 
those entitled it to be alienation ; these being held under pcculi.ir 
tenure restricting the grant. In ,ihc whole past liistory of all 
Zcmindarics, there has never been a single instance of a Zeniirfdari 
being alienated in tjto from lawful heirs even as a solitary excep- 
tion. Otherwise, the Zcmindarics could not have possibly descend- 
ed almost in their entirety in the families of the proprietors except 
those sold partly or wholly for debts. Yet unrestricted wholesale 
alienation of Zcmindarics arc quire legalised by such arbitrary 
court decisions protested against. The Law Courts have taken 
the rare and insignific ml exception to be the rule and the rule to 
be the exeepiion. With unaccountable inconsistency they have 
declared that partible Zemindaries are inalienable according to the 
Mitaheara law to the prejudice of the successors and heirs of the 
alienor who arc co-sharers, and who arc entitled to maintenance, 
while the heirs and 8Ucce8sor.s of the proprietors of impartible 
Zcmindarics are made to suffer by any arbitrary alienation dis- 
inheriting the lawful heir and claimant and depriving those entitled 
to maintenance of their rights. 

Even when the Zemindars succeed in getting their sj^cession 
question settled by legislation, unless their estates arc protected 
from the newly announced court-made law of inalienability, the 
Zemindars are sure to go to ruin and extinction. The evil is 
beginning to be felt seriously already as these erroneous decisions 
arc possessed with all legislative force. It is the humble prayer of 
thc' Association, therefore, that the Government will be generously 
pleased to see that thc legislation prayed for by thc Association 
makes due provision against arbitrary alienation of Zemindari 
estates by their proprietors. In pointing out the error in the last 
Memorial, thc Association begs to show thc Government how 
grave and serious is thc position of Zcmindarics in thc face of 
Court dcci.sions quoted above unless remedied by early legislative 
enactments. 

In conclusion, I beg to remind thc Government of the MemoriaU 
dated 5th December, 1890, and of the prayers contained therein* 
with thc corrections above pointed out, fully hoping that they 
would have an early redress for their growing and increasing 
grievances and difficulties. 
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Hollowafs Dismiss your doubts, let 

no one be longer oppressed with the notion 
that his malady is inrnrable till these purify- 
ing Pills hsTve had a f \.r trial. When ordinary 
preparations have failed, these PilU have been 
used with the most marked success. A course 
of this admiiable medicine clears the blood 
from all impuriiies, and improves its quality. 
The whole system is thus benefited through 
the usual channels without reduction of 
strength, shock to the nerves, or any other 
inconvenience ; in fact, hcallli is renewed hy 
natural means. For curing diseases of the 
thtoat, windpipe, and chest those Pills have 
pre-eminently established a world-wide fame, 
and in complaints of the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys they are equally efficacious. They 
are composed of raie balsams, without a sin- 
gle grain of mercury or any other deleterious 
substance. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

zi/Ao suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Fain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out fiom the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of setni-helptessness and siififer- 

ng; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO. SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos^ 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

NeuralEiain the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost 100 remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE } A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommeiui, 
ed as 

The Marrellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in tlioirj.ands of 
homes. By its intrinsic viitiie, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similai pie- 
parauon has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bodies at / /vV. each. 


Obtainable of all 
throughout the world. 


respectable chemists 


Agents in Calcutta : Smith .S tan i street h Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and B.uiigatc c'i: 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “limited.’' 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 


OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are .‘-(i) the erection and establishment 
of a The.aiie in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modem style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and ail the Fine Arts connected 
witli it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
piesentalion of the clioicest work.s of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degiaded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the piintiiig, publication 
and issue of pl.iys, p.mif)hlets, leaflets, join nals 
and magazines, likely to fiiillier the inteiesls of 
ihe Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationeiy, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

D 1 RECTORS.— Dr. Sambhn Cluinder 
Mookeijee (Chairman), Principal Ki isiinakainai 
Bhattarharyya, B.ilui Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Taraknm.ar 
Kaviralna, Babii Nilambar Mookerjec, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmeie, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oiiental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letleis of sympathy and support from 
ihe most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, ate our pi inn pal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Joimdro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Kiishna, 

„ Diiigacharan Law, 

Sir Rallies Chaiidia Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madluib Ghosh, 

„ Guiiulas Baneiji, 

Hon’ble Dr. R.islibeliari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra B.inerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Rav Jagadanand.i Mook^Mjee Bahadur, 

Babfi Cliandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Piatapa Chandra Glioslia, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

R.’ihindra Nall) Tagnie, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Btdiaii M.illik, of Postn, ' 
Babu Ch.indi I,al Singha, late Piesidcnt, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudbnri, of tlic Munsi 
family, T.dci, M.A., li.L., Zemindar, 

I Dr. 'i’laihikya Nath Mura, Pleader, High 
I Conit, Chairman, Srirninpur Municipality, 
BabiiChandi Dai (ihosh, M.A., B.l.., Officiating 
.Sub- Di V isional Oflicer, Srirarnpur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Paihuriaghala, 
Zenumlai , 

Kumar Kadliaprasad . Ray. of Posta, 

Dr, Nil R.uan S.,rkar, (m A., M.D, &r.), 

R.»y B.inkim Chandra Cliaticiji Bahadur, 
B.ibu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghaia, 

R.iy K inai l..al De Bahadur, C.I.K,, &c., 

Babu Kisnii Lai Goswamt, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Sni ampur, 

Lala I’angsagopal Naiidey, Burdwan, 

„ B.iiibeh.iri Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu .Saiya Kinkai Sen, B. L,, Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray N.dimikkba Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 

B u ril \va II M u ni c I pa I i I y, 

Babu Umacharan Baiierji, M.A., Piincipal, 
Raj College, Bind wan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandbii Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdw.m Muninpalily, 

Babu Saikaii Baneiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Cmiimiitee, 

Bini R.ijeiulra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
llm d wan, 

.Mmibi (ifdain Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

B.ibu Jaganni'di.ui Bbnttacliaryya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Bmdwan, 

Babu Taraprasaiiiia Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Tliakur Govinda Piasnd Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
lequiied Ks. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyles.s, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial Jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
gl.ass, spring, box and two years* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Otliers sell at double our rates!, 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mi. S. 
Gooniali of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Clietiy from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.“ Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop fiom Mandalay says ; — 
“ Has never been repaired during tiie whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietiy Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, coiiiplcic Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Eai rings, Eardrops (ai, 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says; — “A 
German valued the diamond ling at Rs. $0 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

* 
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RATES OP SUBSORIPTIOK. 

If paid* in advance, 


Yearly 

Rs. 

12 

Half-yeaily 

,, 

7 

Quarterly... 

)) 

4 

Monthly ..." 

Kc. 

1-8 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 


If not paid in advance, 



Yearly 

Rs. 

18 

Half-yearly... 
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10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... 

>» 

6-0 

Monthly ... 
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2-4 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 

0-12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OP ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by tne space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge tor which is Rs. 5, 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of ** Reis 
& Rayyei.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta, 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

LIFE EVANGELS. 

Silent upon the threshold of life’s portal 
Sits the veiled Kis of the Future-— all 

That time has yet of bitterness and sorrow 
Lies hid beneath that dark, unlifted pall. 

Behind us sadly stands a mournfiil maiden, 

With an enchanted mirror in her hand ; 

Cypress and violets on hcr-ibrow are blended. 

With daisies ever fresh from childhood’s land. 

The shadowy Past'glides o’er the changeful mirror, 
Like sunny tears and clouds o’er April skies, 

Or lit by avenging lightnings that have smitten 
The heart with agony that never dies I 

Thus the accusing and the unknown haunt us— 

< th^ remembered pain j. 

•SWiFaitiii and Duty in the drbSd Preseiit 
With angel pinions hide the phantoms twain. 


RESIGNING. 

“ Poor heart I what bitter words we speak 
When God speaks of resigning.” 


The mountain, right heavenward bearing, 

Half lost in the sun and the snow, 

Can only be trod by the daring ; 

The fearful may tremble below. 

The eagle is high in its dwelling, 

Forever the tameless, the proud ; 

It heeds not the storm-spirits’ yelling, 

It swoops through the lightning-fraught cloud. 

Tell me not of a soft-sighing lover ; 

Such things may be had by the score ; 

I’d rather be bride to a rover, 

And polish the rifle be bore. 

The storm with its thunder affrighting ; 

The torrent and avalanche high ; 

These, these, would my spirit delight in ; 

’Mid these would I wander and die I 

V Say on, tl^iU i’m over romaOfic, 

In lovibg the wild afld the free ; 

But the waves of the dashing Atlantic, 

The Alps, and the eagle, for me I 


News and Our Comments. 


Children, that lay their pretty garlands by 
Most lingeringly, yet with a patient will ; 

Sailors, that, when the o’erladen ship lies still, , 
Cast out her precious freight with veiled eye, 

Riches for life exchanging solemnly. 

Lest they should never reach the wishcd-for shore ? 
Thus we, oh Infinite ! stand thee before, 

• And lay down at ihy feel, without one sigh, 

Each after each, our lovely things and rare— 

Our close heart-jewels and our garlands fair. 
Perhaps thou knewest that the flowers would die, 
And the long-voyaged hoards be found all dust ; 
So take them, while unchanged. To thee wc trust 
For incorruptible treasure thou art just. 


FRAGMENT. 

Say on, that I ’m over romantic, 

In loving the wild and the free 
. But the waves of the dashing Atlantic, 
The Alps, and the e agte. for me I 

The billows, so madly iiprenring 
Their heads on the blast-ridden main, 
Mock the hurricane, dauntless, unfearing, 
Aji^d roar back the thunder again. 


Both the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor left Calcutta on 
Monday. Sir Charles Elliott will return on the Qlh. 

• • 

The Hurdw.ar Fair had to be broken up early on aeJount of cholera. 
Pilgrims were stopped on the way and those already aF|ived were 

sent back. To effect the last measure, the bunniahs’ shops were closed. 

« 

On the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, they have suer 
cessfully tried the experiment of lighting the trains with gas. 

• • 

It is expected that the railw.ay line from Joppa, a seaport town on ^he 
Red Sea, to Jeiusalcm will be opened in the next spring. When will 
there be a railway from Jedd-a to Mecca The pilgiiin traffic is fa- 

more heavy at Mecca than at Jerusalem. 

• 

Sir Charles Paul having gone on Teave, Mr. J. T. Woodroffe succeeds 
him both as Advocate- General and member of the local Legislative 
Council. The banister goes with his solicitor. Baboo Gonesh Chun- 
der Chuiider's appointment ns an honorable Councillor of the same 

Chamber is simultaneously Gazetted. 

• 

Mr. Mahadev Govind Ranade and Mr. javerilal Y. Umiashunker 
having completed their terms in the Bombay Leg islativc Council, Mr 
Nulkar of Poona and Mr. Chotilal of Ahmedabad have been appoint- 
ed in their places. Unexceptional selections. 

Equally good is the appointment of the Maharaja of Vizianagram 
to Che Madras Council. 


£uism6trs m th$ amntty art rtfutfied tt rmU iyftestal orders, i/ymfOit. as the safest and most convenient 
tfitdsMm,fiartieHiat^-as $t munres aeknawledg^t through the D/eparththtt. ifo other receipt will be 

^tly to itaus* og/ififsiot^ 
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Death has of late been busy among the British plutocracy, unless 
plutocrats are multiplying at an abnormal rate. Already, in the quarter, 
we find that four estates each exceeding a quarter of a million had 
been proved prior to Mr. Lcyland’s : those of Mr. Barclay, of Gurney’s 
Band ; Mr. Hampson Jones ; Mr. S. J. Brown, af Brown Janson and 
Co. ; and Canon Bridges, of Winchester, who enjoyed the reputation 
of being the wealthiest clergyman in the English Church. The person- 
ally only of Mr. W. II. Smith comes up to some 2 crores (j£i, 764,000) 
and the wealth of the Duke of Devonshire must be larger still. The 
other great fortunes are those of Mr. Cox and Mr. Gilroy, the two 
greatest Dundee jute manufacturers ; Sir James Spaight, the rich man 
of Limerick ; Mr. Punchard, the greatest of foreign contractors ; the 
Maichioness of Westminster ; Mr. Whiieley, Sir Gilbert Green.nirs 
partner in beer and the Bible ; Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, a Liverpo«d 
shipowner ; Mr. Hugh Rose, the Scotch drysalter ; Sir J. P. Corry, the 
Belfast shipowner ; Mr. Magniac, of J.ardine, .Maihieson, and Co., who 
died intestate ; Mr. Tarn, of the well-known Newington establishment ; 
Mr. Wertheleiiiier, of Bond-stieet. Not a bad prospect for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

* 

« « 

A GOOD anecdote of the grandfather of the present Czar is told 
in a European magazine. The Emperor Nicholas, one day riding 
through a village near Moscow, accidentally dropped his whip, and 
.beckoned to a peasant lad to pick It up for him. Undismayed by the 
grand cavalcade, the boy came up to him, and delivered the whip with 
the question “ Who are you ? ” Sii uck by the youth’s boldness, the Czar 
said, “ I am the Emperor.” What was His Majesty’s amazement 
when, “ Well,” retorted the boy, “if you cannot take care of your whip, 
how can you take care of your subjects?” The great and good Nicholas 
ordered the lad to be btought up at his expense to any profession he 
might choose, and to-day Ivasovsky is a.disiinguished painter. The 
son of Armeniun peasants, he is probably the gieatest aiiist of his 
race. 

• 

• • 

The Commissioner of Police has notified that between the business 
hours, ftom 9 A.M. to 6 A.M., on all days, except Sundays and general 
holidays, no vehicle shall be allowed to stand in ceitain thorougiifares 
in the town except in the manner specified. Tiie notification concludes 
with a warning that every person di.sobeymg the onicr is liable to a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 100. The order, penal as it is, ought to be 
made more generally known than by mere publication in the Gazette. 

• 

• # 

The Government of India have ruled that, under the Indian Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, 1SS9, shawls need nut be stamped on them their 
length, inasmuch as they are not piece-goods .and the phrase “ wool- 
len goods” under the classes of goods included in the exptession 
‘‘piece-goods,” includes none but “ woollen piece-goods.” 

• • 

Mr. Justice P.iiker, of Madras, has held that a minor Zemiiulai could 
not recover moiftys due to his estate wiilKnii fii.st obtaining a succes- 
sion certificate. 

• • 

At the instance of the Court of W.inK, on beh df of Gonugi.r, a 
Zemindar, in execution of a decree fur Rs. loon, the Disitirt Court 
of Nortli Aicot had committed one P.uhamiah toriviljail at Vellore 
for SIX rnoiilhs. Two months befoie ihe expiration of the peiiod, 
(tiHl Willie the debt remained nnsatisfieti and there w as nt) failure to 
pay in the subsistence allowance, Parhami nh was icicased. The 
Zemindar has now sued the Jail Siipennlendent, Mr. Cavendish, f. r 
thedecietal amount. The r.rfcndant denies negligence, the release 
having been made unclet a mistake, 

* * 

A NUMBI'.K of persons is again on trial at Kanipm for the minder of 
General Azimnddm. Two of them, Gliazzan and Bliomla by name, 
have, on offer of pardon, turned Queen’s evidence. The foimer, origi- 
nally a resident of ilie Pesliawar di.strict, deposed that he was twice 
tempted with money- first byAlKinlla Kh.an and then by Mustafa Khan 
—to murder the Genera). He was one of those who had fired upon 
him. He was under arrest store the day after the murder and had 
tired of his life in custody, fie wa.s cor^^obutated by Lhonda who 
too formed ones. of the firing paity. 

Abdulla had early been suspected as the instigator of the murder. 


Nawab Hyder Ali Khan, brother of the late Chief Kulb All Khaoi on 
being examined, said 

“ Abdulla Khan was at one time Settlement Officer and Magistrate 
in Rampur, and was related to many families of position. Witness 
now lived at Bilsee. He knew Aziinuddin, wvhose (jrst appointment 
was to look after State visitors for which he received Rs. 100 per 
month. After Kulb All’s death Azimuddin was the chief power in 
Rampur. The Nawab was not capable of ruling, and Azimuddin 
received Rs. 2,000 per month and Rs. 500 as his daughters’ allowance. 
In 1889 witness’s disagreement with the State wa.s settled througii 
Azimuddin, and his claims were paid. At the end of February 1891, 
Abdulla Khan came to see witness at Bilsee, and in conversation 
said that his son Saidniia had lost his appointment through Azimuddin, 
and he himself had had to leave Rampur, though still he was being 
persecuted. He added : * We are Paihans, and if this continues I 
will surely kill him, even if it costs my life.’ Witness replied that 
this was a very improper thing for an old man to say. Witness that 
night mentioned the conversation to his Agent, Mr. Hamilton. Next 
morning Abdulla said that he had spoken in anger, but would not 
do such a thing.” 

It appears from the evidence of Miishtafa Ahmed that 

“ In 1887, Abdulla owed the State Rs. 16,000 as revenue. It was pro 
posed by the Council to forego the claim, but this was not agreed to- 
Subsequently, when called upon to pay, Abilulla replied that he owed, 
nothing. If the State and General Azimuddin chose to do so, th»*y might 
sell his property and life, but he would pay nothing himself. Abdulla’s 
houses were then sold, but subsequently the sate was cancelled, and the 
property restored. Saidulla was dismissed from the service by Aziinud- 
din, and Abdulla was dismissed from the Cnoncil. Abdulla and Hyder 
Ali Khan intrigued against Aziinuddin, w^o found it out, and slopped 
their plans.” 

• • 

Of the charges now being enquired Into against Mr. P. Ram Chandr.i 
R.ao, acting Sub-Collector, Madura, .a graduate of the Madras University 
and a Statutory Civilian, the principal arc that he received from a Ze- 
mindar a large silk umbrella for presentation to a temple, and 
Rs. 1,500. Another charge has been abandoned, that namely, of 
having received gifts of food when in camp. 


SH.MK Hus.s.^in, a butler in the service of Executive Engineer 
Lc Quesne, Nira Canal, ran amok on the 12th March, at a village in the 
Hindapur taluq, Poona district. The butler had fallen out with a brother 
servant—a Goanese conk— and, in the heal of the moment, sudden- 
ly seized a rifle from his mastei’s kit be was carrying* and shot 
him dead. He then ran off, taking with him two of his master’.^ 
sporting rifles and sorfle ammunition. He was followed by several 
vill.ageis. Finding escape impossible, Hussain tdok his stand on the 
side of a public road and fired on his pursuers, wounding two of 
them. He was ultimately seized and secured. The Sessions Court 
of Poona on the 28ih. found him guilty of murder and passed the 
sentence of dc.iili. The defence taken was drunkenness. 

Thai precious planter Nickels, of Jubbulpoie, having been once 
spotted by the Police or the District aullioiliics, had belter not be 
111 a I III ly lu esteem himself safe. At any rate, before he has Had 
lime to bieaiiic fiecly afim his escape from the N.-W. P. High Comt 
on Uie chaige of destroying a rival f.ictmy, he has received a sum- 
mons from the MagisU.Ue of Jaiinpoie to .niswer to an accusation cd 
.ibfcuiiig an i)fl'em,e under section 2H of the Penal Code, lie 1.^ 
ehaiged v\iih liaving, last yeai, bribed liie biuihei of a man biuen to 
death by a cobra to bieak a couple of the ribs of the coipse, and to 
repoit at the police suuiuu that the man had died from the effects i f 
a severe beating that he had received at the hands of the tehsil^. 
On criqmiy, the lepou made against the lelisildar was foiiinl to be 
wiihoiu fomidaiiun, and the lying brother was seiUeiiccd to eighteeiii 
moultis iinpi isonmeiit. And now the alleged instigtitur of the calumny 
against a public servant has been called upon to clear himself. 

Indian litigation has taken a new departure in the Panjab. An un- 
precedented scene lately occurred at the District Court of Rawalpindi. 
On the court’s decision being made known, the winning party expiessed 
his eUiiioii by a taunt at the loser which so exasperated him that he 
did not scruple to commit a serious contempt of court. He retaliated 
with blows, which the victorious suitor was not slow to return. In short, 
there was a general scuffle between the plaintiff' and the defendant 
and their respective friends and adherents. Luckily, there has not 
loss of life, still men on both sides have been severely hurt, of whom 
two have been taken to hospital. 
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Advocate of India writes 

An EiUfUsh correspondent of the Madras Mail is nt great pains 
to provi^^at Warren Hastings was not the son of fifteen year old 
father, ms pen sKid research^ we think, would be better employed 
in disproving, if that be possible, the accusations which Biirlce and 
Macaulay have Isroughi atjainsi thf^ man who caused Nimrumar to 
he hanged, and did several other things worthy to be recoided of a 
Roman Procouiul.” 

« 

« e 

In the Fort tii. George Ganette of the 22nd instant, appears a notifica- 
tion authorizing the affiliation to the Madras Univeisity of the Law 
College, Madras, up to the Bachelor of Laws stanclaid, with effect 
from May 1891. 

“ The Foresters : Rubin Hood and Maid Marian," Lord Tennyson’s 
new drama, ivas to be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., on 
Match 27. 

• • 

Thb Government representatives on the Calcutta Municipal Boaid 
are 

Ml. C. C. Stevens, c s. 

Elms Gnhbay. 

„ J. E. I). Ezra. 

Mahainja Sir Narendm Kiishna Bahadur, K C I E. 

Nawiili Abdool Luteef, BahUdur, c.I.E. 

Piince Jehan Kadr Muza Muh.tinmad Wahid Ah, Ualiadiir. 

Sahebzada Mnliainimid Bakhtiy.u Shah. 

Surgeon- Major R. C. Sanders, M D. 

Mnulavi .Mnlummad Yusuf, Kiiaii Bahadur. 

Babu Jai Gobind Laha. 

Mr. Haijeebhny Manackjee Rustomjee. 

„ J. Lainhfll, C.I.E. 

„ W. K. Eddis. 

Rai Duigagati Banetji Bahadur. 

Nawab Saiyid Amir Hussain, C.I.E. 

The Calcutta Trades Association have returned Messrs. R. Y. 
Rcmfry, W. H. Phelps, E. F. Longley and F. D. A. Lai moor. The 
Chamber of Commerce will leturii four and the Port Trust two. 
These twenty-live with the elected fifty will complete the full comple- 
ment of the Calcutta Corporation. 

• 

• • 

“ El KC'I R^CUTION ’’ or execution by electricity being discredited in 
New York, as brutal, hanging by machinery, the invention of a 
Coloiado man, has come to the fore. 

Tiic insli Mineiii IS i 4 ie only one in the world, and is in a stone 
liuiKiuig a shoit diMance back of the cell looms within the penitentiary 
walls at Canon City, Coloiaiio. Entering the front room you notice 
a noose liaiigiiig fiuin ilie teiitoot < r.iling. 'I'he rope runs to a rear- 
ovei a sei 01 jiulleys, and i.s fastened to a pig of iron weighing 
300 pounds. The pig lests on a collapsing shelf, which is kept in 
pl.Mcr- by atrip lever, on which ir.angs a leceptncle liolding fifty-six 
pmmd.s nt water. In the bottom of the vessel is a plug, which is 
a ladled i<i a diam. The chain passes down through the fioor, around 
a pullf’V, ami 15 hooked on it) a rod which stands upright under a 
raised portion of the tloor of lire excrutioii room. This surface is kept 
horn tom hmg tlie rod by means of four spiral .springs. On the wall 
of the lomii IS a white disc, on which is a red mark, and a black hand 
points downward. When the man condemned to die steps under tire 
noose Ins weight forces tiie. raised floor surface down the rod, which 
gives the chain a pull, and plug drops out of the w'aicr receptacle. 
'I'his starts the fl jw of water, and at the same instant the black hand 
on the dl^c mi the wall travels upwards. When it reaches the red 
inaik flic witnesses know that the water vessel is empty, and the trip 
lever, rifty-six pounds lighter, is forced upwards by a spring, the heavy 
weight drops, and the iiuiideier hangs m the air. All this is done 
silf-nily ; not a creak or a snap is heard. This machine has never 
yet failed to bieak a man’s neck." 


i^lAND.xLAY has escaped being burnt down. There was a fiie on Wed- 
nesday, the partiruhars of which .arc thus given in the Englishman ; — 
“The tite originated in a dwelling house in 27ih Street, near 
China Stiem The exceptionally high wind soon cariied the flames 
in a iioitherly direciion. The fire enginei were quickly on the 
spot, hill limy were unable to cope with the fire, wdiich extendecL 
w'ith am.izm:^ rapidity acioSK B. Road. All wooden and mat buildings 
were c»»nsiiiio i, .ilso several brick and pneka buildings, including the 
Telegraph Ollh e. Tiie fire then spiearl to K. Road, but the hotels 
and the N.iti'mal Bank in that road escaped, though the fliines weie 
borne ag.nnst Nie Poors and windows liy the wind. The fire then ran 
along Wen Moat Road as fat as DyerC Brewery at Obo, a distance 
of at Icafit two miles. Luckily the wind was not blowing in the 
direction of iio- town, or Mand.rlay would be now a thing of the past. 
The file j.s still (Ft iday morning) burning, but so long as the wind 
<'nntinues wiih itc present moderate force there is no fear of further 
disaster. The loss of ptoperiy is imtneri.se, and it is feared that many 
livci have been lost. Large crowds of people ate now collected be- 


sides the moat with their goods and chattels without any shelter. 
There are conflicting reports regarding the origirt of fire. 

“Telegrams of this morning (April i) state that two new fires of a 
serious nature broke out on Thursday afternoon at the south end of iht 
South Moat Road in Mandalay, spreading with alarming rapidity to the 
villages behind the Fort wall, burning hundrcd.s of Bmmesc houses, 
and r.Mn for about two miles past the incomparable Pagoda, burning 
monasteries between the north end of the city and the Mandalay hill, 
and making hundreds of families homeless. The transport I ines at 
one time were in serious danger, hut were saved by General Cosselt 
and Staff, and n large force of the military there. Captain Alban 
with his Military Police h is worked day and night on Wednei day and 
Thursday saving properly Ironi the looters. The fire is siil/ burning. 
Tm* sremid fire <irigin.'iied in the Burmese houses, south of the Race 
emir'll*, an<l dprnolished blocks of houses. This fire, though at first 
incendiarism was suspected, is now clearly shown to he due to sparks 
of a cheroot igniting some Indian com. Tiie Burmese are reported 
to he taking tae whole mailer quae philosophically, though thous.inds 
and ihonsaiids are homeless." 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The General Elections in England may come on in Juno or July next. 

The House of Commons is still aristocratic and vain enough to submit 
to the honesty of receiving regular p.ayment for its services, instead 
of individually relying on pickintjs and indirect gains of soils. But 
the old arrogance is decidedly on the wane. On the night of the 26ih 
March, it rejected by a m.'ijority of sixty-five votes a resolution for 
paying the Members, moved by Mr. Fenwick, Member for Wansbeck. 

Many expelled Russian Jews have found their way into England, and 
more arc expected. This has caused alarm. Surely, there is no room 
for a fugitive race in that small country, and warning has been given to 
that effect in Russia. 


In the House of Commons, on March 28, Mr. Curzon moved the 
second reading of the ItuLan Councils Bills. Mi. Schwann moved an 
amendment demanding the elective principle. Mr. Gladstone support- 
ed the Bill, saying that lie deprecated binding the Government of India 
by a positive expression of opinion based upon incomplete informa- 
tion. It was necessary, he said, to .avoid the danger of being subser- 
vient to the interests of any particnl.ar classes or cliques in India, and 
whatever support Government intended to give to the election prin- 
ciple must be genuine. 'Fhe amendment was withdrawn and the Bill 
read .a second time wiihoiu the House dividing. The principle having 
been adopted, howrver, Mr Maclean has given notice of an amendment 
ill Committee to make it mopci .alive. He will move that the Viceioy 
shall not adopt the elective principle without the consent of Parliament. 
In the present temper of the House, we may lake it that the Bill 
will be steered clear of the new little rock aliead. 

Mr. Maclean is also against the Indian Officers’ Bill. He has given 
notice in the House of a motion for shelving u. 


The United States having followed up the President’s threat and de- 
tailed eleven warships for preventing poaching in Behring Sea, Lord 
Salisbuiy consented to the lenewal of the mod»s vivendi as soon as 
the Arbitration Treaty was s.itisfird, subject to the mutual assess- 
ment of the damages to sealers arising from the prohibition placed up- 
on their operations. The reply has satisfied President Harrison, and 
the Senate hasuaiifie<l the Treaty. 


The Emperor William has returned to Beilin in renewed health. 

The Education Bill has been dropped, f'.reat is the wrath of the 
Catholic party, who are deserting tlie Government. 

Prince Bismarck is reported to h.ivt* ^.lid that the Emperor William, 
as \ reformer, had displeased all p.iriie^ impaired the p-esiige of the 
Hohciizollerns, and got into a st.ite of mind justifying alarm. 

The Paris Anarchists have revenged themselves on the Prosecuting 
Counsel in the recent anarchist liials. There was a dynamite explo- 
sion at his house, utterly demolishing its inteiiorand injuring fifteen 
inmates. 
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The author of the dynamite outrages is under arrest. Forty foreign 
anarchists have been expelled from Paiis. 


The Chamber of Deputies has passed without debate the Bill for 
punishing dynamite outrages with death. The Senate too has accepted 
the measuie. 

For sermons preaching politics, the French Onvcrnnient have ihreai- 
ened to close all Churches. They have further resolved to expel Father 
Forbes, a Scotch Jesuit, for the insulting way in which he spoke of the 
French Army in his discourses. It is said that the Maiquis of Duffeiin 
will inteifeie in the matter. 


In Australia, the distress of the unemployed is increasing. At 
Sydney, they ate being housed in the old Exhibition Building. 


In view of the impending Presidential election, the Bland Silver Bill 
has been dropped. Mr. Stewart will move in the Senate on Monday 
next for rediscussion of his Bill fur free coinage of gold and silver. 


The Poet of Democracy, Wall Whitm.an, author] of Leaves of GriX%s 
Mild other rhapsodies in prose and unrhymed verse, the incomprehen* 
sible />/nnoralist, who had long been ailing, has died in his native 
Aiueiica. 

. ■ <>^oo * 

This will be a memorable week in India. It has been a Guy Fawkes 
Week, and it would not be amiss if hereaf.er loyal and truly patiiotic 
citizens kept every 27th of Match as a soit of Guy’s Day. There uas 
110 immediate danger, to be sure— no actual Gun Powder Plot to blow 
up the Viceroy together with all his Councillors. It was only a question 
of tini^ though. The danger was there all the same— all the suiei for 
l^eing Uefeiicd. In place of immediate violence or sporadic outbieuks, 
the aim was to destroy by slow poison ciicnlaicd thimigh the minute 
capillaries of the enure body politic. Bm, foiimiaiely for the cause of 
Older, ail plots me extiemely liable to rxposuir, and tins mulii- 
Uidiiuuis cab.il w.ts (loomed fiom its incejUion. 'liieic in not the 
slightest cause hi wondei that 11 has exploded. 

For sometime, vague uimours h.»d been ad ut r.f reiiam nifcni.il bombs 
inanufacinred in the Congress lalxoatoiy b) its V^^lcall, which would 
at last file up the damp zeal of ^^)uug Iodi.\ into , an iiiesisiiblc de- 
mand for lights and burn down the fabuc of Bi ilisli Indian, Rule and 
humble to the diinl the pride of the Civil Sendee. 'J'ne fust public 
announcemciil was made by the cntcipiising J/ont/rfjr Post of All.iha- 
bad. On the 19111 M.irch, nur coniemporaiy vvmie : — 

*‘Wc he.ai that Mi. A. O. Hume’s parting shot at the Gnvernm(*nt 
of Jiidiri lakes llie foiin ol an incendi.oy 'piivale and cuiifideiiiial' 
icllci addics-ned to the St.iudiug Coiigiens cummiiiees. In u the 
English are held up to exexiation, and it is afhnned that the time 
will come when their throats will be cm like sheep. It is altogether a 
pecuhaily otrenaivc and outiagcous epi&ile, and ihe amlMniiieji will 

certainly fail in ihcii duty if they ilo nut aiiest the wii^ei foi sedition. 
There is plenty of time, as Mr. Hume does not s.iil fium Bombay 
Ull next v\cck.” 

We quoted that in our last as a sensational paragraph, scaiccly 
believing iliai, afier his previous experience's, Mi. Hume would do such 
M wrong to India and Engl.iiKl and compiomist ilie Congicsb itself 
But the matter was far loo impoitant for pooh poohmg. or even nieie 
indifference, and we ihoughr it nir duty ic give jui Al.ah.ibad bioihci’s 
statement ciiculaiion in order to draw out the (luih and warn Goveiii- 
4nenl of a possioie danger. 'Pne Congress journals denied the impu 
l.ilion and abused the Monun^ I'ost and some oilier papcis wliu.h 
had piesumed to doubt the honor of the Congiess and its “boss.” 
Of these papeis, the JW, edited by Sii Chailes Lawson, ihe 

leading European journal of the Souihein Presidency was one. And 
It was taken to task oy the Native Press theie On .he 27th Maidi. ihe 
Madtas Alaii^ in ilic South, and on the 28ih the AJofmn^ Post, up m 
the Noith, answeicd the abuses heaped on tiiein by publication of the 
full text of Mr. Hume’s Private and Confidendlial despatches to each 
and every tiiember of il»e Congress, showing that they had not in the 
least niisiepbi ted. 

The publication produced an immense sensation. The Congressists 
were alarmed* llieir press adopted conflicting methods of tiding 
fbznugh the crisis, flic Smtistn^n and ilie /itnt'ttu Pazat' reproduced 


the letters, but the Indian Mirror^ which reproduces everything 
—good, bad or tiidiffereul— as though by instinct led, ignored not 
only the correspondence but the event itself. The appearance of the 
Hume Plot in the Morning Post was followed by an article in the 
Indian Alirroty in a strain of hue and cry agnii\pt traitors in the 
national camp who betray its secrets. The Indian Mirror had derided 
the Alorning Posts news of the 19th March as mere “bosh.” But 
the “bosh” has come true. And now when the Allahabad jouinai 
publishes the text of the Hume correspondence, the Calcutta writer 
whines and, without one word of ncknowledgnient or admission, 
complains like a schoolboy that the Aiorning Post has taken a 
mean levenge. The whole treatment of the business by our Calcutta 
contcmporaiy is characteristic and discloses the weakness of the 
cause. “ We have nothing to do,” says the Mirror^ “ with the spirit 
or letter of Mr. Hume’s wiitings. Mr. Hume and his friends know, 
we presume, what they are about.” — the said friends including, 
we presume, the editor of the Mirror himself. Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning. Here we have a musician — God save the mark ! 
— enjoying with his insiiument while his own house is in flames. For 
the test, the writer exhausts himself in an impersonal jeiemiad against 
some supposititious enemies in the councils of the airh-congressists 
who have piesumably been doing something dreadfully nasty. Up 
to this, our contempoi ary hris kept the sect et of the Hume exlioita- 
tion to the countiy. He is evidently ies<Vved to sit down the irruption. 

The sensation IS not confined to Bengal. It is common to the em- 
pire. In the South, Mr. Hume’s m.anifesio, which we publish else- 
where, has drawn a protest from Dewan Bahadnor Kagoonath Row. 
He wi lies to \\\^ Madras /lAi/V denying the sullen discontent among 
the rural classes to the exient alleged by Mr. Hume— or to any 
dangerous extent. 

Lord Robeits had been to Nepal. This is the first visit of a Biilisli 
Commander-in-Chief to Khatmandu. Ten years ago, when the Biitish 
Mini.>ter was viitually a piisoner confined to the Residency and the 
roads near it, the proposal could scarcely have been inade^without 
offence. But with each levolutiou in Nepal, as in ollier^native Stales, 
Biitish influence gains. 


No sooner was Biiiish authoiiry e'slnbli^hed in Manipur, than measmes 
v>cic taken to bnug it within reach of the outside world. Htie is the 
latest news of an impoitant npciation in that behalf 

“The Nichugnaid goi^c on the .Minium -Assam toad has hern 
successfully pieiced hy a rart road hy the Madias Pioneris .nod Sap- 
peis, specialty bimiglu up twi ilie puipo'.e, uimI cans have K'oue ihnmgh 
to-day to convey the hagg ij,c fiom Defuipaiii lamp on the imuiu » f 
the troops to India. The fust detachment of tlu* isi Madi.as Bioiieris 
leaves for Shikaiighal to day, fui embaikaium iheie cmi A|>iiI 311 !. 
The vvoik was commenced 111 ihe middie of No\eml)ei .mil zi.oootb. 
of dvna:oite have been expended, and about five million enbiV fct i, 
chiefly of lock, excavated since that lime. Sinmg wooden l)fid(«es 
have been ihiown ONcr the pimcipal nnllvihs by the Queen’* Uuu 
.Sappcis and Muieis, who have also biiclged ifie Knki iiver, 390 feet 
wide.” 

This is the first fruit of civilised administiaiion. Manipur is no 
longer the inaccessible region beyond the Eastern fiouiier of Bengal 
that only yesteiday it was. 


We have received n letter from Chittagong conlniniug the following 
The Kookies have done very mischievous woik up in Lusliailand. 
The extent of the mischief is not yet fully known, but that it is of no 
mean chaiactei is evident from the somewhat gigantic prepai ationsf^iat 
ait being made to bring them to their senses. A detachment of 200 
aepoys fiom the 3rd Native Infaniiy came here on the 231 d for moving 
up to the hills. 

(iktAi was the excitement among the Mahomedan community at 
Delh. lately, at the news that one of their learned, Manlvi Hafiz Ahmad, 
had alter all been convinced by the arguments and the earnestness of 
lilt Kev. G. A Lefroy, of the Cambridge Mission, whose acquaintance 
he made while the latter was engaged in siieet preaching in the 
Cbandi Chowk, and had decided to adopt the Christian faith. A day 
had been fixed foi the Maulvi’i public baptism by the reverend gentle* 
man at Si. Stephen's Church. As the excitement among the Maho* 
niedans threatened a disturbance on the occasion, application wa* 
made to the police and special protection promised for the ceremony. 
Meanwhile, the Maulvi’s friends besieged him, and at the last moineui 
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lie backed out. A ^reat crowd assembled on due date and hour, at St. 
Stephen’^l^urcb, ^but there was no baptism, and nothing to quarrel 
about, so the people*quietly dispersed, agreeably disappointed. 


The cry of distress comes from almost all parts of the country and 
almost all districts. And the distress is on the increase. There has 
been no rain to speak of anywhere. The want of water is producing 
cholera in many parts. The District of Nuddea is specially suffering. 
At our door, in the North Suburban Town, many deaths have occurred 
during the week. 


I.ORD Lansdowne arrived in Bombciy on Wednesday and was accorded 
an enthusiastic welcome. Next day, he opened the Tansa Water- 
Woiks. These works have cost a crore and-a-half of rupees, being 
commenced in 1886 and completed in 1892. They are remnikable as 
a feat of en»;ineeriiig. The Viceroy, in his reply to the address of the 
Municipal Commissioners, said : — 

“The reception they had qiven him was something moie than a 
mere personal rompliment. He regairled it as an indication of their 
desire that the supreme (*«)veinmeiu should he associated with them 
in their rejoicings at the cooiDletion (tf the woik, which, though local 
in its character, was one of such maguitude and conferred such 
benefits upon tlie community. It was so iinp«)rtant that they might 
well lie allowed to consider it ag falling outside tlie category of ordinal y 
Municip.d undri takings. Tlie addiesj. lefeiied in appropriate terms 
to the dimensions of the wmk, the completion of which they were 
< elehi aiing. They had eveiy leaam to be proiid <»f the achievement. 
It had lieen cained out in the face of gieai pliysical obstacles. They 
had not a perennial stream at hand whence hy a simple process of 
diversion tlieir city could be furnished with an abundance of water. 
They had no lakes like Loch Katrine fiom which the city of Glasgow 
diaws an unfailing stipply. Tiie climatic peculiaiuies of India imposed 
upon tliem the oneious condition of ptovidiug a storage reservoir 
siUlVicienily laige to coIUmu during the rainy season a quantity of w.iter 
.\dequate to ptovide for their wants during the remainder of the year. 
They had had to go far afield, over fifty miles, to discover a sniiahle 
catchment area in which to impiison the monsoon rainfall, while the 
.subsidiary woiks connected with conducting the w.iter from the lake 
to the city had involved the consuiiction of aqncdoris, hiidgcs, tuniiel.s, 
and other large woiks of hydtaulic engineering. It was no sm.all 
thing to be able to say that in order to procuie for Bombay a supply 
of pure water they had elected the largest masoiity clam, which had 
lesullcd in the ctealiou of a lake with an aie:\ of nearly six square 
miles. Their cflfmts wme likely to he crowned with measure of 
success grq^ter than was aniicipated by the most sanguine supporter 
of the project. The quality of the wat»'r was undeniable, and, as 
regarded quantity, the woi ks were expected to provide a daily supply 
of 17,000,000 gallons, but would as a matter of fact piovide 21,000,000, 
or 40 gallons per he, id of tlie popul.nion. He believed that no city 

in the world, consideung us requirements, would be more liberally 
provided with pure water than Ihunbay.” 

Lord Lansdowne thanked the Corpor.ation “for their kindly refer- 
ence to Lady Lansdowne, who was on the point of leaving the country 
for a few weeks possioly, owing to a fear that some evil disposed 
Member of Parliament miglit move an amendment to the Bill now 
before the House with the object of rendering it illegal not only for 
the Viceroy but for his wife to absent herself from her post.” That 
would have done for an after dinner joke, but it was .scarcely in the 
best taste on the occasion. It does not become the Viceroy to 
disparage the honest opimsition of members of Parliament to the 
measures of GoverniiKMii. 

Next day, that is yesterd.ay, in the afternoon, the Viceroy reviewed 
the East India Squarlron in the Bombay haibonr. The festivities in 
honor of the august visit closed with a display of fire woiks on the 
Kennedy sea-face. 

Today, Lady Lansdowne leaves for England. 


Preparations ate making at city Bhagalpur for a filling reception 
of the Lieutenant-Governor now on lour in that district. At the instance 
of Rai Bahadar Shib Chunder Baneijee, a Reception Committer has 
been formed at a public meeting. Sir Charles Elliott is due there 
on the*7lh, where lie stays one day, returning to Calcutta on the qih. 


The Government of Bombay having passed a resolution that the 
services of the officers and clerks employed in the political department 
of the Secretariat, should in no case be lent to the Native States, 
the Advocate of India says 

** Mr. Lee-Warnrr, who is responsible for this nider, believes and 
rightly we may suppose, that a training in onr Political Department 
makes a man far too knowing to be employed anywhere else ; es- 
pecially in tome Native States where an unscrupulous man with 
bis possession of our political secrets would prove a veritable thorn in 
«ur side.” 


A futile restriction. Nothing can prevent Government employes from 
clandestinely selling their information and advice, if so minded. The 
Bombay Resolution will only have the effect of promoting irrespon- 
sible set vice. The best thing the Government can do, under the cir- 
cumstances, is to abolish secrecy as a rule. There is nowadays no 
necessity for secrecy, even in the Political Department, except in pecu- 
liar circumstances’of extreme rarity. 


Another curer of Leprosy has come to the fore. Mrs. Algar, the 
wife of an officer at Sialkot, is the claimaint, and she is supported by 
not one but three Fathers of the Romish Church, Messrs. Leo, Lieven, 
and Edmendor. These gentlemen, who are now at Lahore, testify 
to having witnessed two wonderful cures accomplished in their 
presence by Mrs. Algar. This lady saviour is said to have righted 
III no time a native »vho had been suffering from water leprosy for a 
period of fifteen years and had lost two of his fingers, and another 
native who had been afflicted with this malady for about five years. 
What “water lepiosy” is, will probably confound the Faculty to tell. 
This is the first time tint wc come across the word— m the Anglo-Indian 
press. We acknowledge the appropriateness of the term. The whole 
business is of water— watery. Before the lady wizaid or— if that word 
should be thought to caity any offensive suggestion— magician, the 
fell disease is simple as water. At touch of her nostrum, like water, 
it evaporates. 


Educated Indians need not repine for employment. Lord Wenlock 
ha.s solved the great problem. Speaking at the Christian College 
anniversary, the Governor of Madras emphasised on the necessity of 
material and moral progress side by side. He had observed that the 
higher classes were educated at the expense of the lower, who 
can no longer be neglected but must be filled for the position they 
should occupy. Primary education must therefore be extended. 
He advised the soundly educated for whom there appeared to be a 
lack of openings, to take to agriculture and make a special piofession 
of it. By going back to farming, they would do the country generally 
much good. 


iVatir/e Opinion has one long paragraph hy way of a leader on the 
appointment of Mr. Cr.iwford, of the Bfimbay Civil Service, at present 
Judge of Tanna, by the Gaekwar of Baioda to high office in His 
Highness’ service, for the especial purpose of drafting a Penal Code 
and other laws for that State. Apart from ii^ architectonic peculiarity, 
this single-paragraph article is a statement of great ability, marrerl 
by the constant repetition of one unfnrtiiu \le, not to say b.irbarous, 
word, and one curiously unsound opinion. Tliat opinion is cvmtained 
in this sentence, to wit : - 

“ Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee lias diafied a Penal Code for the Bhow 
nuggur state and there aie equally able naiives, if not abler, who can 
accomplish that not very difficiill feat with equal success.” 

What ! has the makingj of a Penal Code come to be legarded as 
such a joke? So far from a great jurist being a raui avis, it would seem 
that Solons arul Lyemguses, Livingstons and Macaulays aie in 
Bombay common as black crows in the East. 


The retiring Municipal Comrnissioiieis at their last meeting on the 
last day of their term, on Thursday last, passed the Budget for the 
official year just commenced, without altering the rates. 1 he rates 


ill therefore stand thus : — 

General rate... ... ... ... 9*2 P®*" cent. 

Water rate ... ... ... 6 percent. 

Lighting rale ... ... ••• 2 percent. 

Sewage rate ... ... ... ... 2 per cent. 

or a total of ... ... 19 M P®* cent. 

With the exception of the General, all other rates are levied at their 
ghest. The General is capable of expansion to thirteen, and the 
tairman advised the raising it by half to be on the safe side and to 
oid, if possible, a sudden high rise in the next year. 

The meeting would not .sanction the increased emoluments to ser- 
nts and officers recommended by the General constituted into the 
idgpt Committee. At the instance of Baboo Norendcr Nath Sen, 
was decided to refer back the increases to the General Committee 
at will now be formed, for thorough sifting of the claims allowed by 
e retiring Committee. With this attitude of the meeting, it was 
jt deemed advisable perhaps to bring forward the propositions in 
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ihe list of business for the increase of Rs. Icx) a mouth to the salary 
of the Vice-Chairman, and horse allowance of Rs, 50 per mensem to 
the Senior Assistant Assessor and to each of the Assistant Assessors. 

A protest was raised Hy Pandit Prannalh Saraswali, seconded by 
Raboo Shewbiix Boj;la, against the crncl destruction of stray dogs In the 
Calcutta streets. It was suggested that these animals sltould not be 
killed by battering their heads but caught alive and sent to the 
Pinjrapole, or killed by chloroform or other easy and less cruel methods, 
or made over to their owners on certain conditions. 

Mr. Apear drew the attention of the meeting and through it of the 
G<»vernment to the un workableness of the Fire Brigade engine during 
the recent fire at Sliibpore in the mills. 

The meeting quietly confirmed a resolution of the General Committee 
granting permission to the scheme of building for a new office for the 
Standard Life Assurance Company involving the bridging of Vansillart 
Row. The bridge will be over a blind lane, and will replace what is 
at present no better than a mews. It would have been better still if 
the sanction were not uncordiiional, A stipulation for its removal by 
the Company on any futute lequiremeiu by the Corporation would have 
been, all right. 


A cash: which, front the position of the parties concerned, created 
some sensation in the Hoogly District, ha.i been occupying the local 
courts fur some time. It arose out of a land dispute in the old town 
of Serampore and came originally before the Subdivisional officer, 
Mr. Windsor. The well-known High Court Pleader Baboo 'Proylokha 
Nnih Milter, Doctor of Laws, Chairman of the Serampore 
Muiiicip.iliiy, had obtained from the Hoogly Civil Court a 
decree ag.iiosi one S irai Chandra Chatterjea. By virtue of it he 
entered into posae'isioii of ceriain premises and proceeded to make 
some alterations, reiiu;ving windows and coniig.aicd iton railings. 
One Ml. Gerald clHiiniiig as leii.uit of Sarat Cliuncler Chatteijee 
obairuclcd the operation and finally chaiged noijonly the men but also 
Dr. Miller with theft of the iron r.iilmgs, . A young Civilian blade 
is uoi, as a luie, scaied uway fiom pcrpetiaitng any enoimity ag.nnst 
a native however eminent, buitociy titief !*’ .ig.iiiist a m tii of i)i. 
Milici’b si.inding seemed to Mr. WindMir too mncli of .1 good thing 
even as a Civiiiiio beak. So lie ie<liici‘d tiie ciiatge (0 ioie (>f 
mischief. The case w<ts ably^<iigue<.l bci'ote hun, couiitci 1*1 oin C ilcuttn 
having been engaged un both side'>, but liie defemi.inis had scaicety 
fair pl.iy. A single circunHiance wdl ^ili iw me spirit in which Mr. 
Windsor heard it. He would not call anyj witne^ies for Ur. Milter 
unless he deposited Rs. 40 for, e.xpenses of e.ich. However, iheie 
being nothing ag liusl Dr. Mitter, he was acquiiicd, but liis men were 
convicted and fined. 

The case was next taken up to the Judge of Hoogly. M-, p. Muter, 
barrisier-ai-law, a gentleman who had earned a leputatiiiu for able and 
i fearless advocacy in the Backerg.titj District, appeared to suppoit the 
conviction, while the eminem advocate Mr. M.momohan Cilio'jc with 
Babu Kali Charan Bancrjee, Pleader, and others appeared for the 
prisoners. It would appear that the .Seiamporc Magisliaie defended 
his action on ilie gruuiid that the al(id.i\its filed 'before him by 
Baboos Gonesh Chnnder Chunder and Kali Charan Banegee were 
a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. That is a fine siateineni 
fot a young oitjccr to make against two welikiiown practitioners, one 
of whom IS an Honourable member of the Bengal Council. But Civi- 
lian check ” can go any lengtiis. Be ih.ii as it may, the mature Civi- 
lian Judge of Hoogly has not been able to counicnance the proceed- 
ings of the scape-grace of the Service. He is of opinion that there is 
,no evidence to sustain the conviction, anU he will lecoiiiniend the High 
Court accordingly. 

But supposing a poorer or less inllaeniial man than Dr. Troylokha 
Nath Muter were concerned He would simply nave been a vicuni of 
Civilian incompetence, without rediess. 

As a mark of distinction and favor, the Maharaja of Mysore has al- 
lowed Mr. Ramchender Iyer, 2nd Judge of the Mysore Chief Court 
the privilege of appearing m Durbars without the Kumerbuml ]t may 
be taken an honor, but it detracts fiom the dignity and grace of the 
assembly, and ultimately recoils on both the giver and the recipient. 
Now that the British ^cct the Mogul and hold Durbars, they should 
prohibit attendance without the Kumerbund, 


Babu Bany Madhub Mookeijee having retired, Babu Abinash Chnnder 
Chose bus beeii promoted to the Chief Interpretership of the High 
Court, Original Side. Moulvi Budrudin Hyder from the Calcutta 
Police Court fills the vacancy created by the elevation of Babu Chose. 

It was time enough for these latter gentlemen to have a lift. Time* 
enough too for a better style of interpretation in the High Court than 
has been known since the Browns and Larymours left, to make room 
for ignorant Baboos, adopted children of Judges, and so forth. 

Mr. Budruddiii Hyder’s translation to the High Court is a distinct 
loss to the Police Court. He was Sir Rivers Thompson’s “strongs 
man” to coach the Honorary Bench. Who will lake his place we 
wonder ? 


Thk appointment of Mr, W«)odroflr« to act for Sir Charles Paul going 
on long fill lough, has been Gazetted. The office of Advocate-General 
of Bengal — equal to that of the Attorney-General in England — is 
so important that the change in the personnel thereof claims more 
than a passing announcement. We confess the succession conies upon 
the public with some surprise. But it is no surprise of protest or of the 
slightest doubt as to the propriety of the dispensation of patronage 
by the powers ih.it be. Mr. Woodroffe’s reputation for exceptional 
ability is too well established for cavil. His success at the bar has been 
unparalleled. His practice is simply eiformous. Hence, indeed, the 
surprise. Nobody expected that Mr. WoodrofTe would care to go into 
harness, any more than the other gieat defender of the libeity and 
rights of the subject, Mr. Jackson, would care to be shelved to the 
Dench of the High Coui t. The official eiirtyluinents of the post could 
nut be an object to him. In all piobability, Mr. Woodlrttffe as Advocate 
(fCiieral will find his income reduced, for as chief Prosecutor for the 
Crown he must foiego the unimeriupted succession of magnificently 
paid briefs which the accused have been wont to pile on his lap. He 
has been known to make in a iiiontb or so what at the official rate.«s 
of payment he must not hope to make in six months or pet haps a 
>ear. If he thought fit to take office, the Government would J>e only 
too glad to secuie his services. They could not, under any cir* 
vuni^tances refuse a b.irrister of bis high reputation who is also senior 
10 all possible competitors. In such an event, the Administration 
aiiglii well have been suspected of religious bigutiy in setting their face 
agaiii'at a staiincli Romanist and vvelbkiiown libera) suppoiter and, 
imiccvl, princely endower of the Catholic Chinch, it is peiliaps 
wiin an eye to his futute a1 Home, that Mr. WoodrofTe accepts 
me to iiiiii somewhat barren honor of the office of Advocate-Gciietal. 
But that IS his concern, and we need not pursue the wliy and where- 
foic. T'lie public concet II IS ibai his taking office weakens the un- 
odkial Side of the bai. There is one consolation, however, that so 
able, staunch and feai less an advocate as Mr. Jackson had, after au 
absence of several years, relumed, befoie bn Chailes Paul applied for 
leave. 

Mr. George Yule is dead. The private schools in Calcutta had iv 
holiday in sad memory of the deceased, who had latterly identified 
hiinsclf vvith the Congress moven>ent. The schools cannot but be 
giaieful to him for the distribution among them of the poundage 
during his shrievalty. 

But Mr. Yule was something more than a charitable member of 
society. He was a politician of calibre whose politics were not anli- 
native. He was probably the only non-official European who repu- 
diated the doctrine of India for the Briii.sh above all. A fearless 
canny Scot holding the view that he did, he joined the Congress at 
whose se.'tsion at Allahabad he presided, delivering a memorable 
statesmanlike address. His death weakens the Congress and is a loss 
to the empire and the British and Indian races. 


The High Executioner of Great Briiain—Jamcs Berry— has resigned 
his odious but necessary office. With his experience of over 200 ex- 
ecutions, he considers himself the master of his an and the situation, 
and it. were in/ra dig for him to brook an adviser or a dictator by his 
side. He vyrites to the Home Secretary/' My reason is on ac< 
count of Dr. Barr interfering with my responsible duty at Kirkdale 
Goal, Liverpool, on my last execution there.” For the poor medico he 
has all the scorn of an expert for an amateur. He does not nfflact 
that your doctor is a better hand at killing than in saving. But tbia 
Dr. Barr was simply good fdr nothing. It appears that Berry had 
arranged for a 3ft. 6in. drop, the medical attendant, however, yvUhout 
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c^niiilting him, decided upon, and, against his advice stuck lo, a 
6ft. 8ln. As Berry had foreseen, the prisoner was decapitated 

on the falffbf thec.idrop. Berry, though hardened in his awful trade, 
had conceived a repugnance to capital punishment. He took this oppor- 
tunity to wash his hands clean of a business which had grown distaste- 
ful to him. It is said he has received guarantees for 145,000 dollars 
for twenty lectures in America on capital punishment. At present, 
he is on a lecturing lour in England on his own account. 


A’A'/J 6- HA YYET. 

Saturday^ April iSgs. 

THE HUME MANIFESTO. 

When exactly ten years ago, Mr. Allan Octavian 
Hume, plucked in the competition for the prizes of the 
service, retired in a huff, who ever thought of the 
po.ssible fimle of that desertion ? Who ever thought 
that he contemplated plunging from office into the 
thick of the opposition ? — That he would even create 
an opposition if none existed — for the pleasure of con- 
founding his British brethren and previous col- 
leagues ? — That he was prepared to set on foot a mis- 
chievous agitation with raniifications spread through- 
out this vast Empire and extending even to Great 
Britain ? Still less could any one imagine that, in the 
vindictiveness of disappointment of a vain old man, 
he might tempt the enthusiasts who follow his lead 
out of their duty to the state and involve the land in 
the horrors of civil war. Some of these things have 
been done, however, and it will not be from any ab- 
sence of will or want of rashness on his part if the 
programme is not completed. If all or any part of 
this could have been anticipated ten years ago, it 
\VouId certainly have been worth while keeping 
the enra^d man in the .service at any cost. A 
membership of the Supreme Council of the Go- 
vernment of India, for which it was understood the 
gentleman pined, would not have been thrown away 
for securing peace. It is even said, and his habitual 
rate of self-estimate makes it highly probable, that 
he harb«»ured aspirations after the Lieutenant- 
Government of. the North Western Provinces. If 
so, it would not have been too costly a sop to the 
grim Cerberus. He might almost have commanded 
terms. W'ho is there now, if he could have guessed 
all that has taken place, that would not, in 1882, 
have made this unhappy gentleman the ruler of 
a British Province, even the Governor of Madras 
or Bombay, if that would have contented him 
That certainly would have been the less evil. There 
can be no question about the adv.intagc of muzzling 
a mad bull instead of allowing it to go away and 
roam at large, in Brahmani bovine fashion, upturn- 
ing sweetmeat shops and running amok through 
the crowded Chowk. The sweets and responsibilities 
of office are a wonderful specific, for subduing the 
fever of patriotism and extinguishing the fire of 
philanthropy. 

Throughout his long service of thirty-two or thirty- 
three years, from 1849 to 1882, Mr. Hume gave no 
reason to suspect that be had any love for the people 
of India or thought any evil of his fellow servants 
in the Government. In the high position of a Gov- 
ernor or a Lieutenant-Governor, he would have been 
disposed to still greater complaisancy. Under any 
circumstances, he could not have done serious mis- 
chief. We have seen how, in the Government of 


acting machinery which goes on tolerably. Even a 
mad Civilian, at its head cannot work a tenth of the 
harn) that he can effect when left out in the enjoyment 
of the full freedom of the liberal law of England, but 
without the restraints of official usage and etiquette, 
or the influence of brother officials. 

Such are the reflections that naturally ari.se on a 
perusal of the correspondence whose appearance is 
the political event of the week. The Congress 
“ boss ” is incorrigible. He comes of a fine British 
stock, and he was always known for his courage. 
But it is useless to acknowledge the courage of one 
who has developed the highest imprudence. He is 
no longer bold, but simply rash. Perhap.s he is 
weary of life. Overtaken by one reverse after an- 
other, he may well be. Virtually driven from office 
in the maturity of his powers, he took refuge in 
such amiable “ fads ” as vegetarianism and such 
questionable games as Mahatmaism. These could 
scarcely afford consolation to one who, for more than 
thirty years, had been busy in the excitement of the 
exercise of command. Then the Mahatmas jilted 
him, and occultism proved a poor illusion. Then he 
fell back upon the more congenial work of coaching 
the native politicians and advising the Government. 
Throughout the weak Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, he 
posed as interpreter between the natives and the 
Viceroy, and, shall we say, sold the former in the 
Ilbert Bill Controversy ? Many were the projects 
which in those days issued from the brain of this 
Anglo-Indian Sieyes, which, with one exception, 
came to nothing. That exception was the Tele- 
graphic Union to counteract the misrepresentations 
of the Times' Calcutta Correspondent. Then came 
the hit of the Congress. He found it just the 
thing, and has been working at it with untiring de- 
votion all these years. But this too has been a 
disappointment, and now he is leaving the country, he 
cannot contain his soul and is out with it. Instead 
of blaming his own hurry before time* and matur- 
ity for the failure, he condemns everybody right 
and left, all round. Having made so much sacri- 
fice without fruit, he is loath to abandon the dear 
thing. He is still ready to help it from England, 
if he sees a chance. But the peojjle must give him 
assurance that they care for their rights and, above 
all, must pay for the agitation that British men, 
whether mercenaries or philanthropists, are ready to 
conduct in their behalf. He is not again going to be 
done out of his money, as well as out of his time 
and energies. This is the object of his letter. In 
order to rouse the Congress num, he kicks them, and 
calls them names, lie not only abuses but threatens. 
Slaves they are and slaves they must remain, says 
he, unless they act up to the Hume He 

threatens not only the ruled but also bullies the rulers 
To make the latter submit to the demands of the 
Congress, the General Secretary of the Congress 
rants against them like a virago and terrifies them 
like a Calvinist preacher. 

It is diflicnlt to keep temper under such a wrong 
.IS the Hume correspondence is against both the 
people and the state. It compromises our country- 
men and weakens as well as exasperates the ruling 
class. And all this most gratuitously. Had there 
been the slightest ground for such an amikema 
maranatha against the British Government, we 
might understand, and might in some measure ex- 
cuse an excess of zeal. But there is no colourable 
pretext .for the diatribe. 

Not but what tfiere are many abuses in adminis- 
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tratioii, as there will always be. But they are 
none of that serious character which would justify 
us in regarding this land — in the language of Maho- 
rnedan Law — Darul Harb. Beyond the fact that 
the Government is foreign and that, in consequence, 
the Indians are commercially somewhat depressed 
and have not enough of high careers open to them, 
there is nothing to complain of. Not only are they 
free from the countless forms of misrule, rife in 
Oriental countries, but they are distinctly better 
governed than the Europeans of the Continent. Under 
the circumstances, Mr. Hume's indictment is not 
only most unjust but most imprudent. It will only 
.set the- rulers and the ruled against one another. 
It will prick the people into discontent and dis- 
affection. At its best, a foreign Government cannot 
possibly escape jealousy and misunderstanding. Mr. 
Hume will certainly intensify the feeling where 
it exists and create it where it is not. And this is 
the great friend of the Indians! 

But Mr. Hume is past counsel. This is not the 
first time that he has been caught in the act. 
It is now four years since, a similar scandal 
threatened to kill the infant Congress. Pamphlets 
of an inflammatory character h;id been circulated by 
the Congress. It was those pamphlets that alienat- 
ed from the movement such a well-tried, if not (lat- 
tering, friend of the people as Sir Auckland Colvin, 
author of the stirring e.s.say in the Pioneer which, 
after the di.sa.ster of the Concordat, once more buoy- 
ed up the native cause to the surface, and estranged 
such a life-long Liberal as Lord Dufferin. They 
naturally kept back the more prudent natives. 
Those pamphlets were the subject of much contro- 
versy. The native chiefs of the Congress, jusply 
fearful of the fate of their infant institution, were 
ready to repudiate the seditious publications. Not 
so Mr. Bonnerjea, who took the old man under 
his regis and s.ived his amour propre. y\ supe- 
rior man would h;ive bowed to the storm, in- 
stead of trying to wriggle out of it. At any rate, 
that lesson ought to liave sufficed for both Mr. 
Hume and the Congress, if that thing has any e.x- 
istence independetit of him. But it did not. Here 
now- we have a performance by Mr, Hume before 
which all his previous performances, whether in his 
own name or in those of imaginary Maulavis, pale into 
nothingness. He knows that he is above the law, 
r)r else, on that first occasion, he would .at least have 
made the acquaintance of a Magistrate. .So he does 
not care to mince matters. Others are proud of 
giving a bit of their minds, if opportunity offers. 
Mr. Hume has gone the whole hog— of his moral 
consciousness. 

Mr. Hume might seem to be. tempting the Fatc.s, 
but he is not temi)ting. He would be glad enough 
to be a martyr, but there is no chance of that. 
And he knows it. Over and above the fact that 
an Englishman in India is practically above the 
law, the novelty of his conduct gives Mr. Hume 
immunity. The very extravagance of his conduct is 
his best safety. It seems ridiculous to accuse an 
Englishman of perpetrating or abetting treason 
against the British Dominion in India. The ridicu- 1 
lousness becomes all the greater when that Englishman 
happens to be a retired high official drawing pen- 
sion. Hereafter, such cases will occur from time 
to time, but just now Mr. Hume is the .sole offender. 
And the cautiou.s, unimaginative, and unlogical British 
mind cannot move unless supported by orecedents. 
Hume is aware of his strength too. He is the 


head of a formidable organization, which, though it 
cannot attain its political object.s, can make matters 
unpleasant for any official or administration. If 
he is touched, he will make the welkin ring with his 
wrongs. Who will care to disturb the vast hornets’ 
nest which the Congress Committees in India and 
England together constitute ? Relying on his 
position, therefore, as well as on the weakness of the 
administrations too often demonstrated, Mr. Hume 
has turned as outrageous as possible. 

Had there been at the helm a statesman with the 
nerve, experience and prestige of a Dalhousie in 
his latter years, with Lieutenants like Ashley Eden, 
and Chief Kazies like Barnes Peacock, Mr. Hume 
would probably have been more discreet. As it is, 
he has been free to think aloud at the top of his 
voice in the marketplace. And his nnchallenged 
privilege will emphasise the injustice of the recent 
prosecution of thi^ Banpabasi. 

With his Lisu.d bad taste as well as bad tact, 
Mr. Hume would implicate his friends, trying to 
utilise the kindness that in private humours an old 
man of many virtues and accomplishments into 
public support of all his extravagances. Surely, men 
like Mr. Bonnerjea could publish as well as Mr. 
Hume, if they thought it necessary, instead of asking 
him to proclaim their views. A lawyer would be the 
last person to allow another man to represent him 
on vital questions of the last moment involving 
endless nuances of thought and policy. 

MR. A. O. HUME’.S MANIFESTO. 

•10 KVKRY MK.MI)tiR 01-' THI-. CONUKKS.S PARTY. 

Dear ^ Jiavc liad so nv.iny letters asking me whether any 

permanent memorial to the late Pandit Ajiulhia Nath is in contem- 
plation as alb^^Y what 1 think about ihc matter, that it seems to me 
best to write « short circular letter on the subject. ' 

In my opinh»b in the present state of’ the country, it is not de- 
sirable to attempt memorials to one. We so grievously need 
money for the national cause that wc should give to this every 
rupee wc can spare, and not fritter away our resources in half-a- 
dozen different channels. No matter how deserving arc individuals 
or institutions, these arc of little moment compared to the national 
cause, upon the triumph of which depends the comfort, prosperity, 
nay the very lives, of countless millions. , 

A very large number of yon seem almost as blind as the Govern- 
ment. You do not, especially the rich and well-to-do, realize that 
the existing system of administration is not only ill-adapted to the 
wants of the country, is not only pauperizing the people — you all 
know and luMrtily doplore these facts,— -but is inevitably preparing 
the way fur one of the most terrible cataclysms in the history of the 
world. 

'i'hc people arc very patient, very mild and humble, but so were 
the people of Fiance only twenty years, nay only ten years, before 
tlicy rose and murdered their Sovereign and, practically, the bulk 
of the better classes ; they are very ignorant and absolutely devoid 
of definite aims and leaders, but so were the masses in France. It 
was Hunger and Misery, those great leaders and teachers that 
changed at last, apparently in a day (though the change had been 
going on unseen for years), that crowd of sheep into an atmy of 
wolves. 

All history shows that, however peaceful a population, time 
comes when starvation, injustice and despair instill into them a new 
nature and drive them into violence and crime. 

'riiofie of you who have gone deep into the roots of the question 
know that the cup of the misery of scores of millions of our masses 
is well nigh full, and that day by day Poverty, the mother of 
Anarchy, is pressing with a heavier and heavier hand upon an ever- 
grt 'A ing portion of our population. 

Ai surely as night follows day, must a terrible rising evolve, sooner 
or later, out of (his state of affairs, unless wc can remedy existing 
evils and redress ilic more prominent of our paupers' grievance8..j 
Do not be buoyed up with the false hopes, Providenee'HK its 
mercy //ray delay the catastrophe, but come it must, and come it will, 
and it may be sooner and r/ot later. 

Do not fancy that the Government will be able to protect you arc 
itself. No earthly power can stem an universal agrarian rising in a 
country like this. My countrymen will be as men in the desert^ 
vainly struggling for a brief space against the simoon. There will 
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be no foe to meet in the but rail and road will become impass- 
«ble, bridge! will be wrecked^ tejegraphs cease to exist, supplies be 
arrested. Thousands of the rioters may be killed, but to what avail, 
when (hcrMre millions on millions who have nothing to look for- 
ward to boWeath-^-nothing to hope for but vengeance j as for 
leaders— with the hour comes the man— be sure there will be no 
lack of leaders. 

This is no hypothesis— it is a certainty. Recall what yuu know 
of the growing poverty and sullen discontent amongst the masses, 
and refiecc for yourselves, those amongst you who have read history 
to any purpose, what such a state of things ever led to and ever 
maj/ culminate in. 

Now, wc can only avert this general ruin by those radical re- 
forms in the administration which the Congress has, after years of 
patient labour, all the ablest and wisest Indians, declared to be 
essential. Even these alone will not suffice, but they will do much, 
and they will substitute hope for despair in the hearts of the masses, 
and give us time to work out those other changes and reforms 
\yhich are required for a peaceful solution of the terrible problem 
that our Rulers* failure, to realize the real position of affairs, has 
created. 

But here in India we pray, wc argue, wc protest, to men who 
ennnot or wJ/f not hear, cannot or will not see. Our only hope lies 
in awakening the British public to a sense of the wrongs of our 
people— to a consciousness of the unwisdom and injustice of the 
existing administration. The least that wc could do would be to 
provide ample funds — for sending and keeping constantly in Eng- 
land deputations of our ablest^ speakers to plead their country’s 
cause — to enable our British coiiiniiucc to keep up an unbroken 
series of public meetings, whereat the true swte of affairs in India 
might be expounded— to flood Great Britain with pamphlets, leaflets, 
newspapers, and magazine articles — in a word to carry on an agita- 
lion there, on the lines and scale of that in virtue of which the 
Ami-Corn Law League triumphed. 

As a fact, however, but a small sum, comparatively, is provided 
— a inadequate sum^ and even that, though promised, is paid so 

tardily, thousands of letters, circulars, • and reminders arc needed to 
get in even this ineffectual contribution. 

perhaps, you will understand, why Isay — “ For God’s sake 
waste no money on memorials or any other minor enterprise ; give 
every farthing you can spare to the general cause.” It is not your 
patriotism I appeal to only, but to your dearest interests ; "yoiu* 
homes, your little properties, your lives and these, it may be, even 
» f all dcaifcat and nearest to you, are at stake. Cherish no false 
hopes. Vou arc the creation of Great Britain— of British learning, 
liistory and literature, and with British rule you stand or fall. On 
the peaceful ^ntinuance of that Rule depend all that is dear to you 
in this life, all your earthly hopes, but that peaceful continuance can 
only be ensured by securing those fundamental changes in the 
policy and practice of the administration that you have advocated 
in Congress. You all know this, you feel its truth in your hearts as 
strongly as I do, and yet you twaddle on about memorials here and 
memorials there, and I can hardly spur you into paying even that 
miserably inadequte subsidy which you yearly promise so cheerfully 
to the national cause ! 

I know that there are a few of you who, living on pittances of 

too to £300 a year, do contribute, relatively to your means, most 
liberally, but 1 marvel at the short-sighted avarice of so many of 
the rich who grudge what for them are truly paltry sums. Are 
they, too, like our Rulers, wholly blind to the signs of the times ? 
Is it impossible for you to make them realize that it is they them- 
selves and their beloved treasures that would be the first to fall vic- 
tims to the cataclysm ?vTliat they are grudging a few hundreds or 
thousands to the only cause that can save their lacs and crorcs ? 
Or do they comfort themselves, as some of the most far-seeing of 
our rulers do, with the hope tiiat “it will last onr time ?” Jt may, 
in the case of some but all probabilities arc against its doing so in 
that of the majority. They and their precious riches, which they 
hug so miserly, rest upon an almost limitless heap of loose dyna- 
mite, which *ny trifle may explode — how, when, or where, no man 
can say. Such troubles ever come like a bolt out of the blue ; it 
is always the unexpected that occurs. 

Our Government here, after seven years of persistent efforts, 1 
give up in despai", but is it quite impossible for to open the 
of your own countrymen^ to make them realize the position .iiid 
induce all to join heartily and liberally in a grand effort to save that 
Government to whom, in the past, India has owed so much (and in 
whose fortunes ours are indissolubly bound up,) even without its 
help — even against its will ? — Yours sincerely, 

Feb. 10, 189*. 

A. O. Home. 


PRIVATE AND CONPIDENTIAL. 

NOT FOR PUBLICATION. ' 

6, Riirk Street, Calcutta, 8th March, 1892. 

To BVBRr MbMBIR of THB CoNGRBIS PARTYr 
Dear Sir,— ) n coocinuatioh of my letter of the i6^h February, 1 
now forward for your Infurmaclon copiea of certain letter* that have 


passed between the Chairman of the Allahabad Standing Congress 
Committee and myself. I think these letters raise questions which 
will interest you all. Moreover Pandit Bishumber Nath is a gentle- 
man second only to the late Pandit Ajoodhia Nath in wisdom, ex- 
perience, and the respect in which he is held by all classes in rhe 
N.-W, Provinces, and it is only right that you should be made ac- 
quainted with his views on this vital question. — Yours sincerely, 

A. O. HuMt. 


No. 378. 

Allahabad, 23rd February, 1892. 

My Dear Sir, — Wc have very carefully considered the conienu 
of your printed circular letter dated the 16th instant, copies ot 
which were received here the day before yesterday, in the after- 
noon. With due deference to you I beg to submit, on belialf nf my- 
self and the Members of the Committee here, that the publication 
of that letter is, for various reasons, inexpedient and calculated to 
do great injury to the cause which you and we have so much at 
heart. You, no doubt, address that letter as an independent mem- 
ber of the Congress Party, and not as its General Secretary ; hut 
considering the position you occupy, the letter in question will be 
held to be a manifesto of the whole party ; and, though you have 
taken very great care to leave no room for misconstruction or mis- 
representation, still wc feel positively certain that our opponents 
will misconstrue it and misrepresent us in a way that is likely to 
do us serious injury as a party. 

In fact, we are not only afraid of being misrepresented by our 
opponents, but we also think that a considerable number ot men 
in our own ranks will feel nervous at the publication of the letter. 

Wc fully understand' that such a publication would be considered 
wholly harmless in England, where it can only be taken as an honest 
expression of the deep and earnest convictions of a persion who, 
possessing an intimate knowledge of the condition of the country, 
and burning with a desire to promote the welfare of bocli ihi rulers 
and ruled, feels it his duty to awaken them to a proper understand- 
ing of the situation. You know, however, how different India is 
from England, and with what hostility the cxprcbsion of such 
opinions is treated here. I beg you, therefore, to reconsider the 
matter, and to stop the circulation of the letter by wiring to all 
those committees and individuals to whom it may have been sent 
to return all the copies of it to you. 

It is with great reluctance and regret that I address you this^ 
letter, but we feel that wc would be wanting in our duty, n«>t 
only to the country but also to you, if we did not express our 
honest opinion of the matter, especially when we consider it to 
be so extremely serious. 

With best respects, 1 remain, my dear sir, yours very truly, 

Bishumrur Nath Pandit. 

To A. O. liume, Esq., C. B., 6, Park-street, Calcutta. 


6, Park-street, Calcutta, z^tli Fcbiuary, 1892. 

Mv Dear Sir, — Y our promised letter arrived this morning. 1 
have conidcred it most carefully. 

I can only discover in it this one argument, that our oppo- 

nents will misconstrue tny letter and misrepresent as. You do not 
urge that ll»e letter lays itself open to this, but yt>u hold— -and 
possibly rightly so — that they will do this. 

Now let me point out to you that thii. argument is not entitled 
to much weight. There is no conrciv.iblc step that any mortal 
man can take, in any direction, tliat .tn .idvcrsary will not miscon- 
strue and miircprcsent. Were we to allow W'/iglu to such an argu 
ment, all action would be paralj/cd, and all progress and relorm 
rendered impossible. Jt is this rimiditv, this fear of wlui others 
will say, that has so constaiuly paralysed the reform patty here, attd 
given an appearance of lukcwariiuitss to tlieir proceedings th ii 
did //tf/ really chaiacicrizc the private feelings of tite in-*n who 
composed that party. 

You add, I^note, tliar many of our own party may feel nervous 
at the publication of this letter, 'riiib, too, may be true, but, it so, 
it only proves the necessity of the publicaiiun. 

Am 1 to allow all tltcsc good people, multitudes of whom do 
really (how’cvcr foolish this may be) look up to me as a guide, to 
go on dozing at the edge of a precipice ? Certainly not. 'J’he 
«io#ner they do get nervous about the situation and begin to exert 
themselves, in real earnest, the better, for the situation is one full 
of most lerious, bfear I must say terrible, probabilities. 

1 am well .aware that there arc a large number of the Congress 
Parly, as there arc amongst the officials, who don’t want to hear of 
Of believe in these things— whose hearts indeed faintly whisper 
to them, now and again, that they are so, but who stifle the small 
voice— who don’t want to be waked up to the realities of the 
case— who feel dimly chat some grim spectre is nigh at hand but 
keep their chaddars firmly bound about their faces to prevent their 
seeing it. It is as a first step to tearing away those veils and com*- 
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pelliiig them, themselves, to sec what is there — themselves, to face 
and reckon with that spectre— that this letter has been written. 

Your own action in this matter, your letter and its arguments, 
show how necessary this awakening is. If yon, genilcincn, at all 
rtixlzi'd how little there is between you and absolute wreck, would 
vou talk to me of misconsiruction, etc. ? No ; yon would say “ let 
say what they like, for Gods* .sake let ///, at any rate, try with 
all our might to avert this coming ruin ! ’* 

Many of you have, doubtless, never taken the trouble to explore 
and measure the extent of the suffering and discontent amongst the 
masses. A great many of you do not understand what a house of 
cards our grand administration is. You have not seen, as I have, 
the entire administration shrivel up like a parchment, flung into the 
lire, in less than a month, in consequence of the mutiny of some 
4.0,000 soldiers, and that, although at that time the entire popular 
tion were with us, in most places actively, in all passively if not 
actively. 

Lastly, very few, if any, of you have so studied and thought over 
historv as to realise what these two propositions necessarily involve 
as a cf>nscqijcncc-— a starving an 1 discontented population and an ad- 
ministration of foreigners constituting much less than I per cent, 
even of the community. 

I tell you that the danger is real and imminent, and th.u the time 
has long passed when vou could afiord to consider in the smallest 
degree what blind opponents may think and sav. The time has 
come for you to stand boldly out and say : “ 'fhis is what we have 
to expect — this is what we will seek to avert by every pos‘.ible 
effort, quite as much for your sakes as for our own. If y<?.vare blind, 
fi/c are nor, nor will we sit still to be destroyed, merely because you 
wish not to be dragged out of your fool’s paradise by our sounding 
the alarm. We will sound it— whether you like it or not — until we 
get, you or tlie British people, to realise the danger and make com- 
mon cause with us in averting it.” 

You say that in England no one would find fault with an earnest 
effort like this letter of mine, to aw'aken both rulers and ruled to a 
proper understanding of the situation, but that I know with what 
hostility such expressions of opinions arc trcited here. \ do know 
something of this, and it has been this knowledge tliat has restrain- 
ed me so long from a frank exposition of the* facts. Bur the pro- 
gress of events during the past twelve months has convinced me 
that, hostility or no hostility, the lime has now come to speak out, 
so that none who read can fail to understand. The state of affairs 
in Southern India is becoming sensibly worse, and we have had a 
^C|■ic^» of little squalls that, carefully studied, seems to forebode au 
approaching cyclone. There have been dming the last twelve 
months fully a dozen local riots, of no consequence in themselve.s, 
but of a character differing from any previous ones — riots iti which 
tlie riot was not made by the parties concctnetl, but by rushes of I 
out'-iders not directly concerned in the dispute. The Balloon riot, ^ 
the Sliam Bazar riot in Calcutta, the Benares riot, the Salvation 
Army, Bombay, riot, the Madras grain riots, etc., Were all of this 
nature. I’hc real fracas, in c.tch case, was caused not by those 
persons who commenced the dispute, nor with their knowledge or 
consent but by sudden upheavals, of, as we should call them in 
England, the roughs who gathered to the place. You cannot now, 
it would seem, get together any low class crowd in any city, wliicli 
docs not ini hide a multitude of half starving, discontented, and 
therefore poor, weak creafnres as they look, dangerous men, ready I 
and anxioiib to join in any dispute where there is a chance of a 
row. In themselves though many persons were injurcil and perhaps 
a lew killed, these riots were of no conscqiicncc as signs of the 
times, their importance can scarcely be overrated. 

'To my mind your duty and chat of the whole Congress Party 
is clear. 

Yon owe it to Government, to yourselves, vour families, your 
country to mince matters no longer, to come out boldly as men 
and insist on attention being given to the growing gravity of the 
situation. Let them take their time about granting us representa- 
tive institutions if they will, but let them satisfy the people some- 
what before these cat up both ourselves and the (jovernmenr. Let 
them reduce their overgrown military and civil expenditure, and 
alike where land, forests, salt, etc., are concerned,^ lighten their j 
entire fiscal system, and let them put down their rural drinking 
shops with a firm hand, for it is in tlicse — believe it or not as they 
pleas: — that nuich of the coming mischief will be hatched. 

As I told you in my letter replying to your brief telegram, and 
reporting Mr. Bonnerjcc’s matured opiniotis, he docs not think 
tliat the otHcials -ra/j fake offence at anything in the letter. But 
admit that he, and 1 think rightly, credits them with a w'isdom 
that you are not prepared to anticipate from them. Grant that 
they are even very angry (though God only knows how they can 
be) with my letter, wlur after all docs this amount to when yoirr 
duty is plain before you. Can you allow the irrational anger, for 
irrattonal it would be, in this case of a veritably microscopic 
minority, to weigh against the lives of millions, the future of two 
nations ? 

After all, as Mr. Bonnerjee— who agrees in all I have thus far 
said — asks me to add, the whole point of the matter is this : Can 


you lay your hands on your hearts, and as true and honest men 
deny the existence of widespread poverty, semi-starvation, misery 
and discontent ? If you can, this entirely alters the ease, and we 
understand your position. But if like ourselves you thoroughly 
believe in this, (hen it seems to us that your duty like ours is plain. 
We complain of the bond ness [sic,"] of the ofticials — may this not be 
partly due to our own reticence on ihese^ matters, our rooted 
antipathy to telling any one anything that we tliink he will not 
like } Is it not reasonable, for those oflicials at any rate who live 
on more or less friendly terms with Indians, to rediculc all ideas 
of coming trouble, thinking that were there aiiytliing in it they 
would be sure to hear of it from their Indian acquaintances ? 
Certainly on every ground the time has come to speak out, nay it 
is not impossible that if all the cdugaicd classes would behave like 
men and speak out boldly to all their European acquaintances, 
official and non-official, as to the existing state of the country and 
the dangers this iiividves, that the authorities themselves might be 
awakened to the urgency of the matter. 

Be this as it may, \f yrju Ao your duty, yon will not have, happen 
what may, to rcproacli yourselves with having, through a sheer lack 
of moral courage, neglected that primary preventive precaution of 
looking mattets steadily in the face and doing your best to make 
others do tlie same. 

May I now ask that you will cause this letter and the two pre- 
vious brief ones to be lead by all your committee, and then kindly 
favour me witli their mature vcidict,— -Yours sinrcreli, 

A. O. HUME. 

TfcLEc;RA.M FROM THE SfCRLTARY OF THE AlLAHABAD 

Standino Congress Committee. 

The Committee have resolved to circulate your leircr of the l6th 
February. It is being circulated. 

P, S . — Since this was in type, a letter has been received from 
one of the most learned and thoughtful Indians now living (not 
himself, ostensibly, a Congress man, for he is an oHicial, but entirely 
with us in heart) which suggests an additional reason for the com- 
parative coldness with which many now regard the Congress move- 
ment— a coldness which I had attributed solely to a growing 
disbelief in the cliicaiy of merely consiiiutional agitation. He 
says • 

“From the time you gave the cold shoulder to the cow preservt 
tion movement, lh'‘y have begun to look upon nou with liai' 
hcaricdncss. 'fo Hiiidf>os it is the question of all ijucstions, anu 
it will always be the war erv of the discontented in the times that 

YOU presage I much marvel at your prophetic 'strain in your 

last circular. It is all truth, 1 have been long thinking over the 
same problem, and I am much struck with your arriving at the 
same contlusions as I had arrived at. . . But it is chining nearer 

with an iinf)crccpitl)lc but irresistible force The country 

poor, the masses starving, the middle classes have too many drains 
on their purses, and the Rich and Reis, the Princes and the Million- 
aires are Idiml to all p:rccption of their real interests, the national 
wants and aspirations. We have failed to arouse them, and vut 

almost despair I'hey seem doomed to general ruin. 

The country must pass through a baptism of fire and sword to 
chasten it to puiiiy and ctifranchiscmcnt.” 

From all sides lettcis have been pouring in endorsing all that my 
letter of the i6rh February sets forth. Except this one letter from 
the Allahabad Committee, which 1 have faithfully reproduced, no 
single dis'sentient voice has, so far as I know, been raised. 

It would .icem that educated Indians tliroughout the country ac- 
cept as facts tlie most widespread Poverty, Misery, Semi-starvation, 
and Discontent, and yet, for the most part, they sit silent and pas- 
sive, m.iking no real efforts to avert the inevitable consequences of 
such a lamentable state of affairs. I call upon each and all as 
honest men and loyal citizens to do their duty by themselves, their 
country and their Government, by firmly, openly, and persistently 
pressing on tlie notice of all Europeans, official and non-official, with 
whom they arc brought in contact, or whose ears they can in any 
wav reach, a correct view of tlie present state of the couniryT 

In the introduction to the forthcoming Congress Report, I, in 
consultation with Mr. Bonnerjee, have endeavoured to put the 
matter clearly, and if hundi d^ of thousands of voices throughout 
India endorse and support, by local instances, our general proposi- 
tions, it may be that even now the Government may .be persuaded 
to listen. 

I know that many of you cannot quite say all that you know or 
suspect, that you must make allowance for human frailty, and so put 
things as to enlighten without exasperating, but you can all say 
quite enough to give the authorities ample reason for reconsidering 
the entire position, and if merely through a selfish timidity or 
ignoble dread of awakening official hostility by calling attention to 
unwelcome facts you as a body refuse to play your parts like men, I 
declare that you will become as immediately responsible for any un- 
toward consequences that may emue as will be the Oovernmenc 
itself,— A. O. H, 
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Just Published, 


SPEECHES 


Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal ” 

mkin BT A BBAHMAN 

m 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author o^ “Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

Peis &* Rayyel Office. 


PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs, 4 
,, Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purciiasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, ReU and Rayyei ^ 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. ' 

BANDO ^ B ANDOS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVA. 

A Sure Oire Jor Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation, 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
leriiiittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with iiiri.i- 
inmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, voinitting, Diarrha'a, 
or Uysicniery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, intlaniinalion of the kidneys, he.. 

Sold in bottles for Kc. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. 1-12. Smaller size lor Ans, 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. « 

SHORT BANERJEE & CO., 

No. I/Ji Dhutrumlollah Sheet 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatie,) Calcutta. 


BANDO ^ BAN DOS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kindsy especially for 
MaUrioufi Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fever.s, with 
Constipation or Diatrh(ti.i or llysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
C.incrum oris, Liver ai^ Spleen Diseases, such 
as indammation, induration or wasting of those 
01 guns, he. 

Sold in bottle^ for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. 1-12. Smaller fize foi Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-3. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00., 

No. f^Jj Dhurrumtollah Street., 
(‘opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY RE0UGA:N1ZATI0N 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. Jl^NDREW HEARSEY 

Apply to Reis h* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


. ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATl GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusain, 
Abhds, ^c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Re. i ; cloth gilt, 1-4, 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ^ * It is a series of mournful 

songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer. — The Indian Nation. 

Bengal .should be proud of this poem.— The 
Calcutta Review. * 



By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Price 12 annas. \ 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “.Sahitya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutl’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Homwopatkic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, w, itch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mitz.apur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai .Sircar's house) Sankaii- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Cakutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
A Coinmitleeiin support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

r. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. Tlie Memorial to liic Viceioy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali tr.aiiilalinn of the Meiiu)- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Meinoii.il. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan , Tyavasla liy P.indit 
R.iuinHtli Taikaratna (of S.uiiipoie), anthoi r)f 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandil 
attached to the A.sialic .Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasia in English 
with notes by NyalanK.ar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

H. £. the Viceroy, on the same day. 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.l.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Benga 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Depaitment to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Lulecf 
Bahadar, C.LE., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Ravyef, 

1, Uckoor Dint’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches; A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations /torn 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. Geoige Yule, Piesidcni, 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, .lud 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Holloway's Ointment and PiUs.- Itlicum.o 
lism, Neuralgia. -It is sometimes dilliv tdt 10 
I determine winch of these diseases iu .ilH rmn: 
j the siiOVrci, Iml tins ignorancp will not ni.iiti-r 
j if iloliow.ay's lemtdie.'' be used. They allevi- 
ate and cine all nuisciiiai and ncrious pains. 
In hereditary 1 lieiiinaiism, after bathing the 
affected parts with warm salt water, Hollo- 
way’s Ointment should be well rubbed upon 
the. spot, that it may penetrate and exert its 
soothing and regulating properties on the deep- 
er vessels and nerves which are unduly excit- 
ed, and cause both the pain and swelling. 
Holloway’s treatment has the merit of remov- 
ing the disease without debilitating the 
constitution, which was the inevitable result 
of the bleeding, mercury, and colcliicum prac- 
tice formerly adopted in these complaints. 
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“ IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF. ’’ 

All who stiver find sure relief from 



' *■ ' 


The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has linveii out from the system 

AcuteRheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-lielplessness and sufifer- 
Ti^ ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for thcj>e complaints in their severest and most 
(hronic form. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
Company, “limited.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

(Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com* 
pany aie :—(l) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heat t of the town, and in 
I the best modern ».tyle of comfoii, elegance, 
a»»d finisli ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Art.s c<innected 
with it, and the enconiaj'ement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation ol liie choicest worUs of the age 
or day ; (“j) the elevation of the Stage into an 
hnnoniable cnllinj^ by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and tirgraded, or, in any way, 
ohjection.ible ; and (4) the piintmg, publication 
and is.sne of plavs, pamphlets, leatlcls, journals 
and magazines, likely to fuilhrr the inleiests of 
the Company in any regard, and. generally, the 
sale of all books and .stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 «ihnres of Rt\ i each. 

1) I RECC'D RS.— Dr. Sambhn Chnndrr 
Mookeijee (Chairman), Piincipal Krishnakamal 
Bhatlaciiaryya, Bahii Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu .School), Pandit Tniaknmar 
Kaviraina, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
U.L., la ** of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Its magic effect in affording instantaneous * 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Ate you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE 1 A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend, 
cd as 

The Marrellous Sore Throat Oure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the be.st Phy- 
bician.s in the world in their piactice. It ha.s 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
home.s. By its intrinsic viitne, it has achieved 
a vvnle-spread popuhnly which iiosimil.o pic- 
pai.'iiioii has ever befoie attained. 

Sold in Bolt let at i Be. each. 

Obtainable of all icspectabie chemists 
throughout the woi Id. 

Agents in Calrnlt.i : .Smith .Stanistreet & Co., 
R, .Scott Tliompsoii tS: Co. and Bathgate 
Co. Limited. 
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Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tain.s letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in tlie land. The 
followin'', among others, nie onr princip.d 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Naiendia Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Karnes Chaiuha Mitra. 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gtirudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr, Kashbeliari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banetjee, Senior Co- 
vet ntnent Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadan,inda Mookerjee Baliadur, 

Babu Cliandra N.ith r>ose,M.A.,B I... 

„ Pralapa Chandra Gho.sha, Registrar of 

Assurances, 

Rabimlra Nath T.agore, K.sq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber r)f Commerce, B.inker, 
Kay Yotindra ii’.ith Cliaudhuii, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M A , B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, .Siiranipnr Municipality, 
Babn Chandi Dns Ghosh, M.A., H.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Siirampur, 

Babu J.adu Lai Maihk, of Paihui iaghata, 
Zemiudar, 

Kumar Radh.aprasad Kay, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Rat^nn .Saikar, (M a., M D., &r.), 

Ray BanI' m Chandra Chatrrrji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanalh Ghosh, of Pathuriagbata, 

Ray Kan.ii Lai De Bahadur, c.i.K., &r., 

Balm Kisoii Lai Goswami, M A., B L., Zemindar, 
Si i ram pur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Bnrdwan, 

„ Banbchari Kapur, Buiaiwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Hurdwan 

Ray N;diu.»kkiia Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
B u r<l n an M u n i c i pa 1 i t y, 

Balm Umarhar.in R;incrjj, M A., Piincipal, 
Raj College, Bnrdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bamllui Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
B It r d w n M 1 1 n i c i p a I i ly , 

Balm Saikari Banerji, Member, Bind wan Raj 
Coniinr.tee, 

Baini Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdw.in, 

Mim.si Crolain Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

B-ibn Jagaiiinolian Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Bnrdwan, 

Babu Tar.ipiasaiina Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakiir Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &r., 5;c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and punbing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs, 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keylesSf short Toindin^f nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. FL with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to .stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our ratesl 
Have no appeal aiice of cheapness. Mi. S. 
Goouiah of District Mnnsiff’s Court from 
Chicacnic say.s : — A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Cheily from Aiiantapur 
says : — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marines Woikshop from Mandalay says:—. 
“ Has never been repaiied dining the whole, 
peiiod of thiec and a half years.” 
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Bloodies, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigai Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamond.s, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. I ‘8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
luby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 
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VISIONS OF THE PAST. 

(A FRAGMENT.) 

BY THE LATE MiCHAKL M. S. DUTT, 
uthoro/'^ The Captive Ladie,” “ Meghnathvada” (Bengali epic), 
{Continued from pa^e j6g'\ 

IV. 

I said I saw two beings in that bow’r 
Pent in each other’s arms in balmy rest— 

Was it a dream ? — Or didst thou wing me back — 

Fancy 1— thou aery visitant and sweet ! 

Through the dim waste of ages— wild and vast— 

The sepulchre of Empires and of men— 

Of things that were — whose mournful eloquence 
, (n deep-sad— solemn accents tell the tale 

Of Time’s proud triumph over all below ! 

Oh l-Tdidst thou wing me back to loveliest scenes 
Primeval, — when Creation brightly steep’d 
In sunny glory smiled as the fair brow 
Of Virijn pure— unclouded— when the blight 
Of sin— like the vast shadow of some cloud 
Dark-wing’d and brooding o’er a sun-lit spot— 

Dimm’d not the spring-ting’a beauty of her cheek— 
When the young Earth shone as the image fair 
Of Heaven— glass’d on blue ether— joyously— 

When the great father of mankind arose 
God-like in Majesty— and look’d around 
On his proud heritage — a wondrous world 
And multitudinous— and clad in light— 

And Woman bloom’d in Love’s bright halo wreath’d, 

And innocence— sweet beauty’s sweetest gift 1— 

V. 

I said I saw two beings in that ly)w’r, 

Pent in each other’s arms in balmy rest, 

In bliss without alloy— the bith-righl then 
Of Man— when he in scathle‘6s beauty won 
Heaven’s brightest smiles *and cloudless— glorious boon I 
’Twas night— and all around the vast expanse 
Star-lit and bright— was hush’d to list in joy 
Ineffable— in joy whose depth alone 
y Silence interprets— hush’d in joy to list 
Po melody which swell’d and sunk again 
To softest cadence— for from grove and bOw'r 
It came— a fairy spirit— came and went 
In wanton play and myriads too were there 
beings refulgent-children fair they seem’d 
Of Mine far planet where with dewy locks 
Morn smiles-A realm of light and cloudless ray ; 

^t there wA$ one amidst that sunny throng- 
ed there he.tiAlifo as some dark visag’d cloud 
Lareering on ^ gloomy majesty— 

Which difiii^ihg tranquil smile of every star 


And wings its lightless path along the sky ;— 

A form of awe he was— and yet he seem’d 
A sepulchre of beauty— faded— gone— 

Mould’ring— where memory, fond mourner, keeps 
Her lonesome vigils sad— to chronicle 
The past — and tel! its tale to coming years !— 

Or — like a giant tree in mighty war 
With Storm, on whirlwind car and fierce array, 
Blasted — and crush’d — of all its pride bereft — 

Or like a barque which oft had walk’d the deep, 

In queen-like Majesty— and proudly brave, 

But by the fiery hand of some dread fiend. 

Nurs’d in the starless caves of Ocean, shorn 
Of all its beauty on the boundless surge — 

A phantom of departed splendour— lone I 
I trembled — and methought each beaming brow 
Of those aerial entities which throng’d, 

Above — around — pal’d at his dreffd approach : 

He came, and as he near’d the blooming bow’r, 

Of that bright pair — I saw the light which beam’d, 
And wove soft haloes ’round all sudden fade— 

'As when dim Twilight — sable-rob’d and slow. 

Doth frown away the gladsome smile of gold 
From Day and sadden Nature all around 
There was a stir— as if a thousand wings, 

Cleft the deep air in hurried flight — I look’d— 

All — all had fled— the beings which erst had throng’d 
Around — so beautiful and starry-wreath’d 
Of softest sheen and lovely— all had fled ! 

There was a hush — and melody which came, 

Soft undulating on the viewless wing 
Of every breeze from grove and bow’r, now sunk 
To low-breath’d wails — such as the pilgrim hears — 
/The pilgrim of the midnight deep— the dirge 
y^Oi spirit disenthrall’d from bond of clay — 

Its plaintive dirge, Love 1 o’er thy watery grave 1 
The Moon was pale— and all that fairy scene 
Swift faded from before me : shadows vast 
Now curtained all around in misty trance — 

I wept— and knew not why — yet wept again ! 

# # # # 

* # # # 

[7o be continued^] 


News and Our Comments. 


The Indian Press is yet in its infancy, and Inflian life is comparatively 
poor and barren. So we have not yet evolved an Agony Column. But 
we arc within a measurable distance of doing so. When that time 
comes, our T$$nes will be not the Englishman or the Pioneer, but ilie 
Statesman. Already, there has appeared in the first page of the last 
named daily a paid notice which is without parallel in the annals of 
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jiuirnalism. We refer to the advertisement in the StaUsi/tan under 
the si|^natnre “A Resident (LonJiiUntitU)^' in wliich the advertiser 
beats high icstinnniy to t)»e ahilittes of the Siih-Iii'tpector (»f a parti* 
cular Piilice 'Station in the Hooghly Distiirt, ami advises Covet n- 
ment to k«**-p tlip S'tl’-I'ispcrif)r pet m.iitciilly located thete for some 
time to come.” 

• # 

A c )l’V of the Otthodo.x Hindu Union, V«)l. I., No. •?, d.ited M.ohas, 
l8ih Janii.iry 1892, addiessed to “ Editor, Reis and Rayyef, Rang.ihne, ’ 
was delivered at tliis odice on Snnd.ty, the 27ih Match 1892. liotn 
the post maiks, it appears that llie ropy was pjisted at ^Madras cm 
Efhin tty I, ami received at Banga|(ne on Fehriiaty 2. 'I'lience if 
tiavelled 10 .Simla, leaiJong that pl.u'e on Eoh. S. It was it*tinnrd 
to fhe I, ilioie IJ. L. O. on !Mai( ii 3 and «as detained there till Match 
2 .\. I'luMire It was ‘^ont down to Calcutta, reaching the local post 
oUh e on Maicn 27. Shall we say, such is fame 1 Sm h, at any rale, is 
our P. C). 

A Nkvv sage has turned up in the West, whose aphorisms are passing 
emrent. “ E«vc words,” says Pierson, “describe the hiogiaphy of woman 
in Eastern lands: unwelcome at biiih, untaught in childhood, un 
tkerished in widowhood, unprotccied in old age, unlamentcd when 
dead.” Shabiish^ Mr. Pieison ! Ilia yoni fnun of rxpiessmn may 
be easily turned the other way, mutatis mutandis. That elahotale 

sitiicime lias even less fomidaiion than the usual run of hyperboles. 

• 

• • 

“ In France iliere are 28,000 peasant schools in which are taught 
g.iiden and fruit culture tlirongh state aic.” While such is the piac- 
tical turn given to agiicnltiiral edneation in Can), the education given 
to tiie lower classes of the people in British India, is a mere variiisli of 
liberality which makes them discontented with their lot. 

• • 

The Madias High Court Cong Vacation commences fiom May 9 and 
cuds with July 9. 

IIirilERTO a steamer left Tuticotn only once a week fot Colombo. 
Now steamers will leave thiee times a week. Nearly the wljolc of 
the correspondence passing between our continent and the neigh* 
bonring island will be transmitted by that loute, and the mail 
service consideiably accelerated. 


of removal. The matter went to court and Mr. Plunkett, the Ciiy 
Magistrate, advised them to make up as all of them were equally itr. 
terested as rightful lieirs, and that he had no jurisdiction. The puitiesT 
without agreeing to perform the joint ceremony, took no steps for a 
time for the final tianslation of the body. Recently, without any notice 
to the father, the two widows had the body exhumed and carried to Wai. 
He, however, coining to know of it, took measuies against the burial 
at VV.ti, and charged the per. sons engaged in the affair with theft and 
clandestine disposal of the dead body. 

Ml. Plunkett actpiitted the accused, and again advised the patties 
to m.ike an amicable setlleinent. 

• « 

.AfUERT .SioilP — a non-rommissioned officer in the C/Crman ainiy - 
aged 2<), was indicted at the Central Ciiminal Conn for indecent as^ 
s.init on Annie Maiia Wilcox, of nineteen years of age, residing at 
Jbnnsbuiy, employed at Mrssrs. Hiigltes’, rnrinufactui ers. Stohp h.id 
o.dleil at the waiehoiise to see the piincipal on business, but he hap. 
prning to h<* nut, the German cnteicd into a conversation with 
girl .ind off' ied lo take her to the theatre. 'I’hus grown familiar, he 
kissed her and look other liljcrlies. The Jury found him guilty. In 
mitigation of seiitem:»*, it w.is pleaded for the defence that the piisoner 
was Ignorant of tlie English law. On this the Commissioner Kerr : 
“ 1 am told the Geim.ins are ronsieVred a very moral nation, but if thry 
act as ihi.s man did they intisl be a race o( hypocrites." He then 
sentenced .Stopli to nine months’ hard labour. 

* « 

A W()U.SE report of judicial ligour towards a more serious offender 
fcdlows, El nest Ch.'ll les Skinner, piaimfoite maker, was sentemed 
to eighteen months’ h.tid l.tbour for indecent assault on his &te{)> 
daughter of fourteen. It was staled that he was intimate with her 
since she was tint teen. He had been bound over for assaulting the 
mother of the giil. 

• 

• • 

The Revd. A. Clifford, m. a., replaces the Revel. K. S. Mardonald, D.n., 
during his absence in Eu rope, on the Central Text- Book Committee. 
It is time, though, that the Committee should be thoroughly revised 
and lecast. 

• % 

• 0 

•SiK Alfred Croft has gone on furlough and Mr. Charles H. Tawney 
officiates as Director of Public Instruction in Bengal. 


• • 

On the 6ih instant, the Bombay Municioal Commissioners met to 
elect ihcir Chaiiman. Mr. Javanlal Umia Sankar J ignik .of (he* 
local bar, a gentleman of higli ability and character — was unanimously 
accepted as a fit successor to Mr. G. Cotton. The corporation then 
elected eight members for (lie siaruling conimilice, of whom four are 
Hindoos, three Parsees, and one Goanese. 

« • 

Babu Durga Prasad, Banker and Zemindar, Gaya Town, has offeted 
“ to contribute Rs. 10,000 only towards the Gaya Branch of Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund.” He begs that “ this humble contribution be accepted 
in the name of my much loved mother, to perpetuate whose memoiy 
a ward in.iy be called P.iniira Ward after her name.” Tlie Govern- 
ment lias accepted the offer and thanked the Babii for ids liberality 
and public spnit. 

#*4 

Dr. Kenneth McLeod, Prtifessor of Surgery, Calruita Medical College, 
about to retire, has endorsed over to Goveinnient 5 per cent, deben- 
tures amounting to Rs. 2,500 for a scholarship of Rs. 10 a month, 
ten.ab’e in the Beng.al V^eterinary Institution to be opened. The 
Doctor desires it to be called “The Sheo Baksh Bagla Veterinary 
Scholarsliip " “in recognition of that gentleman’s liberality in con- 
nection with the esiablisliment of the first Vclcrinaiy .school and 
Hospital in Bengal.” It is a condition of the scliolai.ship that in 
awarding it, preference should be given to an inhabitant of the district 
of Jessoie. It is said that this partiality for jessore is due to the 
pievalence of munain in that district. 

• 

• • 

ShkimaNT Sheik Ajmodin, Jngirdar of Wai, died at Poona in his resi- 
dence in VetaJ Peth, leaving his fiither and two widows to fight over 
his dead body. It was buried in the Bara Irnaiiin Miisjid preliminary 
to rcmovitl six months after to the family cemetery at Wai. Before 
the period expired, the father and the widows fell out as to the right 


The results of the last University examinations are being Gazetted, 
The medical Tests come first. 32 candidates have passed the Preli- 
inin.ary Scientific L.M.S. In the Figit" L.M.S., occur 27 names and in 
the Second L.M.S. 19. ^ 

In the Entrance Examination, excepting the Patna Circle, the pre 
liiniiiary lists circulated to schools shew poor results, specially for the 
Calcutta institutions. 

• • 

In the district.^ of the Orissa Division, the limit of possession of 
unlicensed Gai jhdt gdoja has been fixed at 5 tolas. A most improper 
harshness which will defeat itself. 


VVr. take the following from the Calcutta Gazette : — 

“ With the sanction of the Government of India, His Honour the 
Lieutenant-fjovernor hereby oiders the following re-arrangement «»f 
Public Woiks Deparlmenl Circles and Divisions in Bengal, and fh' 
tiaiisfer to the undermentioned District Boards of the Iinp^al and 
Provii»cial Civil Works in these districts, with effect from •The date'' 
in>tefl below : — 


Burdwan Commission- 
ersbip. 
Burdwan. 

B.inkura, 

Birbhum. 


Bhagalpur Commis- 
sionership. 
Purneah. ' 
Bhagalpur. 

Malda. 


Hooghly. 


I Monghyr. 

Sonibal Parganas. | 

Chittagong Commissionersh 


Dacca Commissioner- 
ship. 

DacciT. 

Faiidpur. 

Batkergimge. 

Mymensingh. 


ip. 


Tippera. | Noakhaii. | Chittagong. 

(1) . The First and Second Calcutta Divisions and the Sibpur 
Wnikshops Division, which have been hitherto under the supervising 
agency of the Superintending Engineer, Western Circle, are removed 
from that agency, and placed under the direct control of the Chief 
Engineer, Roads and Buildings Branch, with effect from the ist Dt- 
ceiiiber 1891, 

(2) . The head-quarters of the Superintending Engineer, Western 
Circle, are transferred from the Presidency to Chinsura, witb effect 
from the ist December 1891. 
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(3) . Tie heacAqimrters of the Superintendiiij; Engineer, Eastern 
Circle, will be located temporarily at Darjeeling until further ord^^rs, 
and the designation of the above circle is changed to Northern Circle : 
these changes hayi? effect from the 23i’d November 1891. 

(4) . A new Circle, to be designated Eastern Circle, with head- 
quarters at Dacca, for the supervision of works in the Eastem districts 
of Bengal, is formed, with effect from the ist April 1892, and is pi iced 
under the supervising chaigc of the Inspector of Local Works, Dacca 
and Chittagong. 

(s). The Uiiclermentioned Provincial Public Works Divisions are 
abolished, with elTect from the ist April 1892— 


Burdvvan. | Dacca. 

Chittagong. 

(6). The separate offices of Inspectors of Local Works of the fol- 
lowing Cominissionerships are abolished, with affect from the isl April 
1892— ^ 



capital. An earlier telegram speaks of nearly five millions only ex- 
pended since 1887 in naval defence and that one million will be 
borrowed this year. 

At the University Boat Race, on the 9ih, 0 \f nd l)eai Cambridge 
by two lengiJis. The two old seats of higher uaining are much on a 
par in this British Olympic game, with a slight advantage in f.ivour of 
the older academy. Oxford has continued uninterruptedly the winner 
since 1890. The complete record covers a period of 46 years, during 
which there was one dead head and Cambridge won 20 limes 
and Oxford 25. From 1861 to 1869, it was one long stretch for Oxford 
and from 1871 to 1876 for" Cambridge. 


Piesidency. I Bhagaipnr. 

Kajshahi. | Buidwan. 

Oiissa. 


(7). The local works in the districts in the abovementioned Com- 
missioncrships, and also rhose in Chota Nagpur, are transferred as fol- 
lows, to the direct charge of Superintending Engineers, with effect 
from the ist April 1892, in addition to their other duties ■ 


To the Superintending Engineer, Western Circle. 


Lohardaga. 

Singbhum. 

Manbhum. 


24-Parganas. Baiikura. 

Burdwan. Birbhnm. 

Hooghly. flazaribagh. 

Howrah. 

To the Superintending Engineer, Northern 'Circle. 

Bnrnea. Sonthal Parganas. Bogra. 

. Mnkla. Jalpaiguri, Pabna. 

Bhagalpur. Rangpnr. Rajshahi. 

Monghyr. Dinajpur. Darjeeling. 

To‘the Superintending Engineer, Orissa Circle. 

Cuitack I Puri. 

To the Siipei intending Engineer, South-Western Circle. 

jessore. I Murshidabad. I Midnapore. 

Khulna. ) Nadia. | Balasore. 

(8). The transfer to the District Boards of the Imperial and Pro 
vincial works referred to above will have effect from the ist April 1892.' 

0 

The Hi^ Court has ruled that 


‘(i) An application under section 89 of the Transfer of Property 
Act shall be made by means of a verified petition stating the facts! 

(2) If the Couit passes au order directing that the property, or any 
part of it. shall be sold, it shall issue a proclamation of sale and cause 
it to be served in the m.inner provided by the Code of Civil Procedure 
for the service of proclamations regarding the sale of immoveable 
property. 

(3) Sections 286 to 294, both inclusive, of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure shall apply to such sales. 

(4) Sections 304 to 319, botli inclusive, and sections 328 to 335 of the 
Code of Civil Proceduie, shall apply to proceedings subsequent to sale 
under a mortgage. 

(5) The procedure to be followed in the execution of decrees passed 
under section 90 of the Tiansfer of Pioperiy Act is that piescribed 
by the Code of Civil Proceduie,” 


The closure of cotton mills in Lancashire was to have been com- 
menced on the 14th and completed on tiie 15th. 


It is announced that Mrs. Osborne of the Pearl fame will be released 
from jail in a fortnight, owing to her delicate stale of health. The 
pearls themselves, we read, were to be sold on the 28th March, at 
Messrs. Christie’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, as “ the property 
of Major Hargreave, of Shirley, Torquay,” and consisting of “ a pair 
of top and drop brilliant earrings, each with a large pearl-shaped 
brilliant below and two smaller btilliants above ; and a set of three 
pearl pendants with biilliant caps.” 


The stale of siege lately proclaimed at Rio de Janeiro, owing 10 the 
discovery of a plot to reinstate Fonseca, has been withdrawn. The 
province of Matto Grasso, with an area of nearly seven hundred 
thousand square miles, has seceded from the Brazalian Federation. 

^ — »»oo. 

The agricultural situation continues unaltered in the South. The 
scattered and imperfect showers of last week in the Coin\j>atore, 
Beilary, and Salem districts, have not affected the general prospects. 
The cattle are in a sad plight and perishing, specially in Bellary, 
Anainapur, and North Arcot. Prices of grain generally maintain the 
previous quotations. But the number of relief works has been increas- 
ing laigeiy fioin last week. 

The little war on the Cashmere fiuntiePwhich commenced with the 
rise of Hunza and Nagar against Cashmere, having with perfect 
success to biuisii and, shall wc say. Cashmere arms, lerniinaicd by the 
end of the last yeai, the Government of India in a despatch dated 
the 6lh Jaiuiaiy seal the India Office a complete account of the 
iransaciioiis and opeuitions. The demonstrations of the Rajas of 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

.The SulUn’s firman investing Prince Abbas as Khedive of Egypt was, 
after all, read on the i4tb April. A telegram vvas also rend con- 
ferring on him the administration of the Piovincc of .Sinai. It now 
appears that Great Britain declined to agree to the territorial rights of 
Egypt being impairedjh any way unless the telegram about Sinai was 
lead simultaneously wiih the firman. 


In the House of Commons, on the nth, Mr. Goschen presented his 
budget for the current year. The revenue is estimated at ;£90, 477,000 
and the expenditure at ,^90,253.000, with a surplus of ,£1,067,000, 
which is not considered sufficient for any remission of taxation, except 
a small reduction in patent fees and a fixing of a imi<'orm duty of two 
shillings on spaikling wines. 

There is a reduction of ,£50,000 which is to be in the annual Gov- 
enunent payment to the Bank of England. 

The Suez Canal shares are cnkulnted to yield ;£625,ooo. 

The consumption of tea and tobacco has increased four and half per 
cent. 

The State grant to education is over one millions sterling. 

Since 1887, the expenditure on naval defences lias been nearly 
fwuriecn millions, of which only five millions represent bprrowed | 


Hunza and Nagar against ihe Cashmere fortress of Chalt, were promptly 
answered by the advance of Colonel Duiand with a small force from 
Gilgil, followed ill quick bucccssion by the storming of the fort of 
Nilt, on the Souiheru bank of Hunza, and the entry of troops, British 
and Cashmen, into Hunza and Nagar. Safdar Ali Khan of Hunza and 
Uiz Khan, the son of ilie Nagar Chief, fled, but the Raja of Nagar 
submitted. The people are reported to show the best disposition, and 
they probably feel the responsibility of provoking the Biiiish Power, 
however disposed they might be to trouble the Maharaja of Cashmere. 
Still so long as the two leading fugitives are at large, it were premature 
to expect u permanent quiet. 


I Peace having been restored on the extreme North-West frontier, there 
has been a miniature Durbaring at Gilgil by way of a finishing — for the 
moment. On the 2Sih March, the British Agent, Colonel Durand, for- 
mally received the homage of the frontier chiefs. There were present 
Mahomed Nazim Khan, Raja of Hunza ; Wazir Inaynt Khan, Agent of 
the Mehtar of Chiiral; Raja Afyat Khan, of Punjal; Raja Shere Ghazab, 
ex-Raja of Yasin ; Raja Kamal Khan, son of Nagar ; Raja Mahomed 
Aziz Beg from Chiiral ; Wazir Mazhar Hyal, Agent of Sirdar Afzul-ul- 
Mulk of Chitral, and some other lesser Rajas or their representatives 
and officials from neighbouring States, all together numbering some 
twenty-five. Major Kaleh Khan, Governor of Gilgit, sat on Colonel 
Durand’s right, and General Suram Chund on his left, while the Eu- 
ropean officers of the Agency and with the Gilgit Field Force in a 
semi-circle behind. Through a Guard-of-honour the British Agent en- 
tered the durbar at four in the afternoon under a salute of eleven guns. 
The durbnris were now presented one by one, and otTeied nuz^iS| 
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which were merely touched. Tiie Colonel addressed the assembly in 
Hindustani. After welcoming the Chiefs and representatives, he re- 
minded them how last year he had painty warned them of wliat would 
be the result should they be inclined to mischief. Notwilhstandinp, 
the Rajas of Hurua and Nagnr had been so misguided as to defy the 
British Government. They had been guilty of waging war against the 
British Raj, and they are now fugitives, and the Hunza Raja a prisoner 
in the hands of our fiicnds the Chinese. The refaciory States have al- 
ready fell the heavy hand and now they were experiencing the mercy of 
British Power. Those who had been obliged by war to leave the 
country had been invited to return and resume their occupations, and 
were doing so. The reign of oppression was over. As for the loss 
the people had sustained, it was entirely due to the late Rajas, who, not 
content with warring against the troops sent to punish them, had des- 
troyed their own villages and grain by firing them when dying away. 
Mahomed Nasim Khan, half-brother of Safiar Ali Khan, author and 
chief ringleader of the disturbances, has been placed on the ihrooe of 
Hunza, and Jaffir Khan, former ruler of Nagar, who did not take an 
active part in the opposition to our troops, has been reinstated. 


A COLOSSAL claim has been just adjudicated upon at Tanna by Mr. 
C. E. G. Crawford, the District Judge, with Messrs. C. E. Kane and de 
Monte, Assessors. The heirs of the late Mr. Framjec Cowa<jee, owner of 
the Pawai estate, claimed under the Land Acquisition Act, Rs. 36,00,000 
for land, etc., taken up by the Government for the Pawai Water woiks. 
The Collector tendered for all rights to the land, and all its contents, 
«s. *| 25 *I 73 * 6 * 4 J^* The case occupied the District Court off and 
on for twenty-three days. A great many men, experts and others were 
examined on both sides. The Assessor for the Collector, Mr. Kane, 
considered the Collector’s tender ample, and he awarded accordingly. 
The assessor for the claimants thought the amount lidiculously low. 
The Judge came to the same conclusion as Mr. Kane, and decided that 
the Collector had made an adequate tender. Thus the golden dream 
IS dissipated at length. Where the Judge agrees with one of the As- 
sessors as to the amount of compensation, there is no appeal under 
the Land Acquisition Act, The decision is final — unless some lawyer, 
mote gifted than otheis, can make night of daylight. 


The Bengal Government has started a sort of Press Commissionership 
to pamper the vanity of the members of the Native Pi ess Associa- 
tion smuggled into existence during the prosecution of the Bantrahasi 
for sedition. The Association had, according to its recognised ex- 
ponents, asked that perhaps it might be convenient f»)r Govern- 
ineiil to entrust the work of furnishing the Association through its 
recognized representative with such information as it may be con- 
sidered desirable to circulate by means of the Native Piess, to a 
special officer connected with the Secretariat, with whom the re- 
presentative of the Association could be in such communication as 
might be a matter of subsequent arrangement. Information ob- 
tained by the Association in this manner would be communicated 
by them as speedily as possible to all members of the Association.” 
Gracious Sir Cliailcs Elliott heard the modest prayer of the de- 
votees, and has charged Mr. Kislcy with the additional duty. The 
other day, he held a conference with the representatives of the 
Jiindoo Patriot, the Benfralce, Hope, the Bart-abasi and the Saftji. 
bani, all of Calcutta. Whatever the ultimate fate of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Risley, himself pleased with this fresh mark of favor 
of his Chief, sent away these members of the guild highly satisfied at 
the success of their enterprise. The new office, while it enables 
Mr. Risley to interfere with the work of the other Secietarics, will 
be of as little benefit to the public as possible. The abolition of the 
Imperial Press Commissionership was generally hailed by the Press in 
India, both native and European. It was hardly of any use to the 
press or the public. As a public body, the Native Press Association of 
Calcutta must be very easily satisfied, whatever may be its iiiumph as 
a trades-union. 

During the debate on the Court of Wards Act, 1879, (B. C.) Amend- 
ment Bill, in the Supreme Legislative Council, on the 25th March, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal gave an undertaking that the certi- 
ficate system shall not be abused in realizing rents due to Wards 
estates. As good as his word. Sir Charles Elliott has issued orders 
that 

“As soon as an estate comes before the Court of Wards, the first 


duty of the Court shall be to carry out the provisions of section loi 
and the following sections of the BengalTenancy Act, VIII of 1885, 
to make a seitlemeiii of tlie estate, that is, to have a field measure- 
ment made and a Complete record of rights prepared. Until such :i 
recoid of rights is made, and every dispute between landlord and 
rayyet is decided, and a clear account has been prepared showing 
exactly wliai eiich man holds, what his tenure is, and what the demand 
fioin him is, no certificate is to be issued for any unpaid airears 
of that demand. Until such measures have been adopted, the Manager 
of the estate is not to be permitted to use the certificate procedure, 
but must go on collecting only undisputed teals, or have recouise to the 
ordinary law.” 

Cadastral Survey seems to be the present panacea for all evils. 
.Sir Chailes Elliott suspends the certificate system in its favor. He 
will be prepared, as he said in his reply to the Bhagalpitr addressee 
to be found elsewhere, to grant this quick process for recovery of dues 
to Zemindais provided they accept the Suivey. 

The widows and children of Maharaja Kula Clumdra Sing and 
Tikendtrijit Sing arrived at Sylhcl, on Wednesday, the 301I1 March last. 
There they are cmisigned for ever, we suppose, to remain under Police 
sill veillance, of course. Not a bad selection of a residence. Brindabun 
would have been too f.ir a home. Ailhoiigh a shrine it would have vir- 
tually been a Botany Bay. Sylliet too is holy ground. It was the family 
home of Chaiianaya, the man god of adoration of the Neo-Vaishnavas 
to which the Mampnns belong. In Sylhet the expelled ladies and 
children of the reigning family of Mampiir will be among Manipuris 
in abundance, and in hailing distance a.s it were ol liieir old home 
and 111 touch with their people. So far so good. But the provision for 
the poor f.iinily is (piesiion.ible. If we are to believe the statement 
made by the Par iaa* saka, a vernacular heodomadal of that city, 
M.ijor Maxwell, the Miinipiir Political Resident, has fixed a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 3 for each of the thice widows and tiiiee childien 
left by Maharaja Kula Chaiidia Smg, and the Seiiapati. The 
statement made oy oui coniempuraiy seems to be absurd on the face 
of it, and the Supreme Government would do well to vouchsafe to 
the public the exact information on the subject. 

• 

The Puii Municipal Commissioners took tiie advice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor m good pan. Tlie Cliairmaii Uabu Nityanand Das resigned 
and they elected the Civil Surgeon Dr. G. J. H. Bell, in bjs place as 
desired by Sir Charles Elliott. This is a complete answer to such of. 
the native Press as raised a cry on Sir Charles Elliott’s reply to 
the Pun municipal address during his visit to that holy city. At the 
same time, it shews tliat Municipal Commissioners and their elected 
chairmen, unless hounded on by reckless professional demagogues and 
disturbers, are not disposed to pusb matteis to extremes, but prepared 
to meet ibe wishes of Government in matters affecting public inter- 
ests. It may be urged too as an argument against Government assum- 
ing more powers ilian alieady provided for for coiarollmg niofussil 
municipalities. 


Fresh milk is a microbe-killer — sucli is the discovery of recent 
years. The experiment w.as once performed in Prance and communi- 
cated to the Academy of Science. It has lately been repealed, with 
the following result obtained by Dr. Freudenreich and published in 
the “Aimales de Micrographie.” In fresh cow’s milk, the cholera 
microbe dies in an hour, while the bacillus of typhoid fever lasts 
twenty-four hours. Both these kinds of bacilli are killed within five 
hours ill frish goal’s milk. Milk kept at a temperature of 131’F. loses 
its power to kill niicrot>cs, in an hour, and becomes weaker the* older 
it gets. Cow’s milk after four days and goal’s milk after five da^ 
have no power to destroy the microbes. All this involves an odd, n^ 
to say rattier ugly, surprise. All of a sudden, the common teaching of 
boiling milk for purification, is condemned. Wnat, then, in the face 
of this cxpeiiment, are we to do? The prospect is specially bad for 
us of the East and the South. In a hot country like ours, where the 
temperature varies generally from 90 to 106 during the day time, there 
IS a greater chance of milk losing its power of destroying the microbes 
than in the colder climates. It is all very fine for these experts and 
investigators to demolish one another’s pretensions and discredit 
one another’s experiments and conclusions, but it is confounding 
and highly inconvenient to the laity. The only consolation that we 
can offer the general public under the circumstances is that, so far as 
we can judge, the science of bacilli is yet in a tentative, theoretic 
stage. The experts and experimenters are still groping in the dark. 
No final deliverance has come to the world at yet. So we all better 
stick to the established teaebiog and our individual eaperieoces. • '■ ■ ■ 
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There is a Rmui anecdote in connection with Sir Henry Isaacs, the 
pUitocrat of the City, who has been committed. He is a fine musician, 
both singm^ and composing well. In 1863, he composed an ode on 
the death of Prince Albert. .Still better kt»nwn is his maturer produc- 
tion, the “ Lone Star.” It appeals that Sir Joseph Chitty is aUo an 
excellent musician. The le.imed Jud^e and the dimmyui'.hed fruit- 
broker admired each other. In 1889, Isaacs was Sheiiffanci on the oc- 
casion of the Jubilee got himself knighted. It was about that time 
that Isaacs composed his “ Lone Star.” He sent a copy of it to Sir 
Joseph Chitty, who, in acknowledging it, said that, in his humble 
opinion, "the publication of an original song by a SlicrilT of the City 
of London is an undoubted sign of the progress we ate making in 
civilization." 


The method of electric execution in New York is no longer a secret. 
' The reporters were formerly kept out of the field, but by combined agi- 
tation the ncwspapeis succeeded in having the law altered. Of one of 
the latest executions, the press have given a grimly sensational discrip- 
tion. The victim is fastened in the chair, the piiest with his piayer book 
stands on one side, the chief executioner and a physician on the other. 
There arc two methods of contact— one fioin the top of the head to 
the leg, and the other fiom the hands to the head. The hands or the 
feet are placed in a solution of salt befoie the currents are passed. In 
this instance, the currents were passed through the hands. The victim 
gave out a loud wailing and stiuggling sound, and then presented 
the appearance of a man in dreadful fright choked to death. " Let 
her go 1” were his last words. A powerful convulsive movement as 
if to burst the hands, followed. It was a hideous picture. The chest 
arched out and the face contracted on one side expiessing severe 
agony. The legs tugged at the straps and one foot was drawn up 
sideways. The lips opening disclosed the teeth tightly clenched. 
After fifty seconds, the current was turned off, the chest slowly col- 
lapsed, giving out a coughing gasping sound, while saliva from the lips 
ran down the chin. The curtent was then turned the other way, 
and aliitost similar convulsive movements followed, presenting another 
cruel picture. 

After thirty-eight seconds this current was slopped, and the man 
was pronounced dead. The chief exceutioner then expressed his 
opinion that the consciousness of his victim was lost at the inomeiit 
the first shock reached him, and asked the opinion of other physicians 
preseut. One of them, while agreeing in the fact of loss of consci- 
ousness at the first shock, disagreed as to the test of it. Thus ended 
the horrible scene of " electrocution,” to be abhorred and shunned 
of most men of feeling. It is a real American business at best, more 
worthy of scalpers and adepts in lar and feathering than of humane 
men. 

The order of the Lieuienant-Ciovcrnor regarding the quick dis- 
charge of witnesses and disposal of cases, is telling terribly upon 
the Mahomedans in this their fasting month. In almost all the 
Eastern and Noiilieni Bengal Districts, the parties, witnesses and 
some of the legal pracliliuiiers, are Musalmans, and one can un- 
derstand what must be their condition when they are forced to 
stop in court till 7 or 8 P.M., or even up to 6 P.M. which is nearly the 
time for bieakmg the fast. They come from distances of miles 
and, after the wiiole day’s fast in this hot weather, can hardly 
get sufficient water to wash themselves or to drink, not to speak 
of eating. What a trying and difficult religious ordeal the Ramadan 
fasting is and how strictly millions upon millions of Mahomedans ad- 
here to it up to this time and how zealous they are about it. Such 
religious observances mu a command the respect of every thought- 
ful Government, and were the matter brought to his notice it would 
surely receive clue consideration from Sir Charles Elliott. Mahomed.an 
officers also deserve consideration. After a whole day’s fast, they take 
a glass of sherbet in court and then sit till 7 or 8 P.M. to decide cases. 
It would be simply cruel to put a Rosdddr at 6 or in the evening 
ill the witness box and cross-examine him. Superhuman power alone 
can stand it. But Mahomedans are not superhuman, even after the 
purification of a religious fast, and the officers as well as the parties 
and witnesses of the faith are entitled to receive that indulgence which 
humanity allows. Besides fasting, the Mahomedans have to perform 
prayers at night and to attend the special prayer of Travik^ at which 
they have to stand for one ox two hours in the mosque without any 


We hear, being afraid of the present order, some experienced, old, 
and niosi teligious Mahoinedan offiocis have taken pi ivilege leave, in 
order i" f I**! quietly at home and perform their prayers, &r , puncluHily. 
Unless Uie outer is modified, eveiy year, this d fficuhv will arihc and 
its politKMi effect upon the feelings of the people w-il not be at all 
good. 

A CORRF..SPONDENT from Baulcah, under date April 12, writes 

Last night we had a veiy heavy sliower of rain which lias cooled the 
.'ttmnsphcie, improved the prospects of the cultivation and removed to 
some extent the fear of an impending scarcity or famine in this dis- 
liicl. The report of the Indian Daily Ntiws's correspondent about 
the hailstorm is very exaggeiaied and the alleged gteat damage ilone 
to the jail imaginary. List evening I enqniied of a jail visitoi and h^ 
said that some roofs of the tiled sited ^ and thatclted ones weie 
dam.iged — but it was not to that extent as described by the above 
correspondent. The actual damages done would be at the highest 10 
the extent of some Rs. 450 or Rs. 500. 

The students of the Rajshahi College are getting a bad name for 
riotous conduct in the Bazars and for oppressing the peaceful inhabit- 
ants. The other day, they ransacked and plundered the shop of an 
old Jew, named Cohen, looted his articles worth Rs. 100, and 
broke his glass case and other things, and when be complained to the 
proper school authorities, some of the boys revenged themselves upon 
him by a brutal assault. He then went to the magistrate who was 
much anno)ed to hear of such conduct in the studcnt.s. He proceeded 
to take action, but some good people interfered and settled the matter 
out of court. 1 hear the Principal of the College has heavily fined 
the turbulent youngsters and paid Rs. 70 as damages to Cohen. 
These boys some time ago had assaulted the durwan of the Bara kothi 
of Messrs. Watson & Co., but the matter was dropped owing to kind 
offices of friends. Some ten of them kicked up a row one day in 
Saheb Bazar with some Dacca tobacco sellers (Mahomedans) and 
assaulted one of their boys in the shop. These men gave a sound 
thrashing to their obstreperous invaders, who, receiving severe injuries 
in the conflict, fled from the Bazar and never visited it again. 

The scene of another disturbance, I hear, was on board the flat which 
was at anchor at the steamer ghaut here, when they assaulted some 
officers belonging to the fiat at the office of the steamer and misbehaved 
themselves in more than one way, the details of which are not at all 
pleasant. They also, 1 am told, misbehaved themselves towards an 
innocent lady who was driving alone in a hackney carriage in the 
town, and threw clods of mud on her garment. Stringent measures 
should be adopted by the authorities to check this sort of misconduct 
on the part of the studcius. It is said that the students are proud of 
such misdeeds and think that thi.s is a proof of their martial spirit 
and proficiency in physical exercise and will probably help them in 
their enlistment to the black volunteer regiment which may be formed 
on some future date. It is only lucky for them that they commit cow- 
ardly assaults upon undefended and weak persons in places like this, 
where the population is so quiet and peaceful. Once let them com i in 
contact with the lower classes, the Mahomedan population of the large 
towns, and they will rue the day when they invited an encounter. 
They will then learn a lesson which will not be forgotten at least in one 
generation. We earnestly invite Bhai P. C. Muzumdar to our town 
to lecture on the higher moial training of young men. I cannot under- 
stand what sort of influence is exercised by the teachers upon their 
pupils. Cannot they improve the ch.aracter of their students ? 

There is a rumour that the notorious man-eater has been killed by 
Mr. Price, but no authoritative report as yet. 

The Calcutta Gazette of the week notifies the removal, by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor on the recoininendaiion of the Commissioners, of Munshi 
Mahboob Ho.ssain, an elected Commissioner, Baraset Municipality, 
from the Municipal Board, for disgraceful conduct. What is the 
disgraceful conduct for which the Munshi sufifers? The wording of 
the law is too vague. " The Local Government may, if it thinks fit, 
on the recommendation of the Commissioners at a meeting, remove 
any Commissioner appointed or elected under this Act, if such Com- 
missioner shall have been guilty of misconduct in the discharge of 
his duties, or of any disgraceful conduct.” The penalty is not confined 
to misconduct as a Commissioner but, as was explained by the 
Advocate-General during the passage of the Bill in Council, applies 
10 " conduct unbecoming the position of a Commissioner,” Vagut still I 
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What is the position of a Commissioner ? That is not yet such an 
ascertained quantity or quality as to be incapable of any doubtful in* 
lerpretation. It is ultimately left to Government to decide, as cases 
Arise, whether or not any conduct of a pariinilar Commissioner 
amounts to conduct unbecomiujj the position of a Commissioner. 
But surely the (i«ivernment nu;»ht not to be left to form its ipse dixit 
without the help of fixed rules. 

The wording lias obviously been framed on the model of the well- 
known phrase ** unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” But is it 
possible that the legislature regards a position which is'nbtainable by 
persistent devotion to cabmen and grocers, one of equal dignity with 
the stains of a holder of Her Majesty’s Commission in the army? 
Be that as it may, it was time that there should be a provision in the 
law for removing members of the Calcutta Corporation. 


With the spread of civilization, we are in danger on every side. Even 
the buttons we wear are some of them capable of blowing us 
lip. Professor Vernon Boys, after actual experiment, has given out 
this alarm. A lady standing near a bright, hut not blazing, fire found 
herself in danger of catching it and was with great difficulty rescued. 
This led to an enquiry, and it was discovered that a large fancy 
button had disappeared from its place when the fire originated. The 
definite result of the inflammability of such buttons was obtained by 
experimenting on similar ones, which on igniting gave out the smell of 
camphor. A spurious amber mouthpiece in a tobacco pipe ignited on 
a light being accidentally applied. Most of the ivory and tortoise- 
shell combs and hair pins, amber mouthpieces and even billiard 
balls, arc made of this spurious manufacture. They are made 
by dissolving 50 parts of gun cotton in a mixture of 100 parts of 
riher and 25 of camphor. After evaporation, the plasticity is obtained. 
But polish cannot be given without exposing the articles well in the 
air. As a simple test, by briskly rubbing them a smell of camphor 
is given out. If this fails, a portion may be ignited, when unmistakable 
camphor fumes expose the spuriousness. ' 


Mr. Saia is unusually intetesiing this week in the Englishman, He gives 
a characteristic anecdote of tlie fattest Gossainji in all England. 
The Aichbiehop of Canterbury, after a recent inspection of a 
Mctropoliiaii Workhouse having lemaiked in the visitors’ book that, 
although be found the place warm and well aired and comfortable 
throughout, he would h.ive been glad to discover that additional means 
had been found for providing occupation or recreation for the aged 
paupers, Mr. Sala exclaims : — 

^'Simple-minded Piiinate of all England! Unsophisticated Dr. 
Benson 1 Evidently the self-sacrificing tenant for life of Lambeth 
Palace knows nothing of the delights, when one is old and broken 
and jaded, of doing nothing. A London cab hoisc, whose master 
does not go out on Sunday, is aware of such bliss, but it is beyond, 
1 should say, the ken of an Archbishop.” 

That reminds us of the alderman who to the explanation of a poor 
man accused of theft that he had only eaten some turnips in the com- 
plainant’s garden for hunger, exclaimed, Hunger, for souih ! I would 
give ten pounds to know what hunger is. 

By far his most important contribution is a personal reminiscence 

“ In September, 1870, I was staying at the Giand Hotel. It was 
after Sedan, and the Second Empire was crumbling to its fall. The 
people were half demented with rage and terror and the people had 
^espionnage’ on the brain. Late on the night of the 3rd, at the 
Cafd du Helder, I was arrested as a Prussian spy, dragged from police- 
station to police-station ; flung into a den full of malefactors of the 
vile.st description, who jumped upon me and battered me with wooden 
sabuts ; and at about six in the morning I was incarcerated in a solitary 
cell at the Dep6c dc la Pii^fetuie, fonnally charged as'un espion 
Priissien.’ I was in evening dress, and ‘smothered in blood.’ 

“ In one respect I was luckier than the Messrs. Purdie. My captors 
had been so intent on trying to murder me that they had forgotten to 
lob nie ; and I had some pieces of gold and niy caidcase with me, 
safe. The British Ambassador at Paris was then that excellent, high- 
minded and kindly nobleman, the late Lord Lyons, whom I had known 
for some years. ’Twas to Lord Palmerston that 1 first owed the 
honour of acquaintanceship with him. 1 wrote on a visiting card the 
Ambassador’s name with these words : ‘ In prison as a Prussian spy. 
f or God’s sake, gel me out.’ This card 1 gave to the warder with a 
couple of Napoleons, and entreated him to forward the missive to its 
destination. He took the card, promising to send it ; but he refused 
to take the money, slating that he was’an old soldier, who had fought 
at Inkermann and could sympathise with des braves gens who v/ttt 
passing un mauvais quart dheure, 

“ Lord Lyons was at church when my card was brought to him. He 
al once despatched one of the gentlemen of the Embassy, Mr. De 
Saumarez, to the Dep6l to assute the Prefect of Police, M. Pictii 
that I was no more a Prussian spy than I was the column in the Place 
Venddme. So with many expressions of regret 1 was released. Now. 


mark. This was at noon on Sunday, the 4th of September At a P M. 
the Revolution broke out. Al 4 P.M. the Dep6t was stormed by ‘the 
gentlemen of the pavement,’ and iny liberator, M. Pietri, was flying for 
his life ; and, depend upon it, if the mob had found me in my ceil, 
duly inscribed on the griffe as a Prussian spy, they would most 
assuredly have murdered me out and out. 

“ My bedroom window looked upon the sumptuous fa^.'ide of the 
then new Grand Opera, the edifice of which bore the imposing inscrip- 
tion * Academie Imperinle de Musiqiie.’ On Monday, September 5ih, 
a scaffolding was hastily erected, ascending which a woikman proceeded 
to hack out the word ’ Imperialc’ and substitute for it the word 
‘ Nationale.’ 

“And this is the way that public matters are generally managed in 
France. The letter is ciniiiged, but the spirit — the spirit of stupid 
tyranny and official inqiiisitoiial Buccanecrisin remains unaltered. 1 
ha^e known France for more than fifty years. I have been an active 
witness of these revolutions in Paris — in 1848, 1851, and 1870; but 1 
fail to see that fiom tlie time of the deposition of Louis Pliiiippe, the 
French people have obtained any kind of poliiical rights or franchise 
whatsoever, beyond that of making a noise at public meetings, and 
abusing or caUininiating public men in the columns of a fiothy and 
fiivoloits press. They have practically no law of bail or mainpiise, or 
Habeas Corpus Act, or security against arbitrary arrest.” 

Yes, this is the way they order the matter better in France. And not 
in France only but all over Euiope, except in blessed Biitain. 

In the course of a hearing in an undefended suit — Cohen v. Nursing- 
das Aiicldy — the Chief Justice remniked : — 

“This section (80 of the Civil Procedure Code) is intended for rases in 
which the writ should be affixed in the wa^ requned by the section after 
a propet attempt lias been made to find the defendant. Yon may g»» 
tor a man’s house, and not find him. That is not attempting to find 
him. You should go to his house, make enquiries, if necessary follow 
him. You shouid make enquiries to find out when he is likely to be 
at home, and go to tlie house at a lime when he can be found. Befmc 
service like this can be effected it must be shown that proper eflort^ 
have been made to find out when and where he is likely to be found— 
not as seems to be done in this country, to go to his bouse in a 
perfunctory way, and becati*«e he has not been found there, to stick 
the summons up on his house. I think this affidavit is insufficient, 
and it is as well that persons should know that such service is noc 
good service, and that actions should not be tried as undefended 
actions on service such as in this case. A proper .illempi must be made 
to find the defeudaut and serve him with the writ.” — 1 . D. NewSs Ap. 8. 

Mr. Justice P hear used to be as searching. He would require the 
strictest proof of service and would see that the absent delewdaiit had 
full justice done him. But for the very accurate statement in* the 
affidavit in the present suit, the presiding Judge would not have 
known how the summons was served and would not have been 
in a position to expound the law. Proof of service of summons 
is not generally minutely examined in courts, and defendants sometimes 
come to know too late that a decree has been passed against them. 
The reform is very much needed in the Small Cause Court. Theie 
they fire away decrees when defendants fail to answer to their names 
when called, without evidencing any particular care to know if it 
was properly served or the suit rightly brought. 
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THE WEAKNESSES OF BENGALI 
HINDUISM. 

AN OPPORTUNITY. 

India is unquestionably a land of faith and charity. 
Here, if in anything, is the empire one. Morally as 
well as physically, the different parts are separated 
one from another, more or less, sometimes in the 
highest degree. Geographically isolated as they 
from one another, their mutual variance in other 
matters is still more remarkable. Great as are the 
diversities separating the millions scattered throughout 
the country — diversities, ethnic, linguistic, historic, 
social, and political — they agree in one characteristic 
— their attitude towards the poor — and the majority 
of the millions belong, in a general way, to one 
religion. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity. 

In Charity as well as in Faith, the bulk of the Indian 
population are one. Yet even in these the Hindus 
show surprising disagreement. Not only are the 
varieties of Faith and religious usages among the 
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Hindus endless, but even in Ciiarity their ways are 
often conflicting. Charity — that redeeming feature 
of every 4^ed ^hat pretends to civilization — runs as 
a silver thread through all the countless and at times 
grotesque forms of Hinduism. It is a virtue practis- 
ed, more or less, by Hindus of all denominations 
throughout the land. But there is no homogeneity 
in its methods. This difference does not necessarily 
indicate domestic conflict, yet it is caused according 
to sectarial variation, and notably according to geo- 
graphical. Perhaps, ethnology has .something to do 
with it, certainly it is contingent upon the peculiarities 
of social evolution of the different groups of the 
Hindu family. Thus, no one who has studied the 
matter can have failed to notice the many points of 
iliflference between the Hindus of this province and 
the Hindus out of it. Lower Bengal, as it has found- 
ed a system of Law of its own and glories in a 
system of Philo.sophy of its own, has developed 
peculiar forms of faith as well as .social and religious 
institutions. The doctrine of the Dayabhaga is some- 
thing more than a new school of interpretation. It is 
in direct conflict with the fundamental law recognised 
throughout Hindudom outside Lower Bengal. The 
Upiier Bengal logical system of Gotama, perfected 
in down country, is the only Bengali Philosophy. The 
opposing religious systems of Chaitannaism and 
Tantrikism are Bengali creations and still flourUh 
most in Bengal. Siva worship is, of course, a neces- 
sary complement to Sakti worship, yet there are few 
professed Saivas in Bengal. It is significant that all 
the renowned shrines dedicated to the Destroyer and 
all the endowed monasteries belonging to that worship, 
are from their foundation in charge of up-couutrymen. 
The priests of not only Deoghar on the Ethnic 
Frontier but of all the akras even in the heart of 
Bengali Bengal, are, in a sense, foreigners. Whether 
at Jaffraganje or Sudakbagh in Moorshedabad — 
whether at Devagram in Tipperah or at Chundernath 
in Chittagong — whether at Burdwan or at Tarjceswar 
•^or, indeed, anywhere else — all the monasteries and 
abbeys are held by Hindustani-speaking monks. Yet, 
all these religious houses are supported by the endow- 
ments and the offerings of Bengalis. 

This is a singular phenomenon which has not at- 
tracted the notice of our Bengali brethren but which 
is obviously grave enough to merit the best attention. 
It is difficult to account for it. Not that the Bengalis 
are not sufficiently religious. They yield in sincerity 
of faith to no people professing Hinduism in any 
of its forms in any part of the continent or of the 
islands, Bengal is one of the last strongholds of 
Hinduism. Here it is better understood and better 
practised generally than in most parts that own its 
sway. Yet, it is here alone that the people depend 
upon strangers for the charge of all their great mo- 
nastic establishments and all their noted Sivite shrines. 

Chaitannaism being a modern Bengali form of 
Vaishnavism as yet in its evolution and develop- 
nients wholly confined to Bengal Proper, with Ben- 
galis for its only disciples, its shrines and establish- 
ments are necessarily in Bengali hands. But though, 
whole tribes having, for good reasons, adopted it, it 
already numbers followers by the million, including 
some of the most prosperous and wealthy castes, it 
has not yet built any grand temples or endowed any 
costly foundations. Relying still for its strength on 
its hold on the masses, it as yet presents but a beg- 
garly appearance, with its religious sheds diversified 
at best ^ by occasional brick holes. Even the poor 
monastic sheds of this sect in Nuddea are being laid 


under contribution by the municipal tax-gatherer, 
under color of the Pooree Lodging House Act 1 

The worship of Sakti is prevalent in Bengal and 
boasts numerous shrines. But it has not founded 
monastic houses. The result is that there is no pro- 
vision at our holy places for housing or entertaining 
guests. This involves a real difficulty. Ordinary 
pilgrims may shift for themselves, at shops and lodg- 
ing-houses for payment. But what are fakeers to do ? 
The sadhus and sannyasis have not the wherewithal 
to pay for board and lodging. 

Bengal temples are of the meanest. There are a 
few noble edifices belonging to private men, but the 
generality are mere holes with just enough room in 
each for the divinity to which it is dedicated and :i 
priest or so. The public temples at the people's 
shrines are scarcely better. Few have any accommo- 
dation attached for pilgrims even of the religious 
order. 

This is another peculiarity of Bengali Hinduism, 
and it is not more creditable to us than the one first 
noticed. It must be admitted to be a reproach to the 
people that their religious liberality has wholly avoid- 
ed the most amiable direction which Hinduism in 
other parts of the empire has taken. They must 
submit to the charge of at once niggardliness and a 
want of consideration for their fellows in faith, includ- 
ing the devotees who have abandoned the world 
for religion. As, after all, they are not deficient in 
liberality, they really show a singular absence of 
the faculty of organization. There is no gleam of 
statesmanship in religious charity in Bengal, 

We are glad to discern at last a sign, in one quarter 
at laest, that we are awaking to the deficiencies of our 
religious spirit. If there are no Bengali Mahants. 
there is in our neighbourhood the making of one. 
We do not take into account the hundreds of Baboos 
who, without a “ call,” or any understanding of the 
matter, have, for novelty if not worse, assumed the 
g.irb of sanctity, whether as Jogees, Brahmacharees, 
Sannyasis, or any others. There are true renouncers 
of the world, though, if handful their number. One 
such is at Kalighat. He is no imposter. His family 
and antecedents are wellknown, and he has stood the 
test of observation of years. He presents the spec- 
tacle of a prophet honored in his own country, having 
earned the esteem of his native townsmen and neigh- 
bours. Aghornath Swami was originally known as 
Aghornath Bhattacharjee of Bhowanipore, formerly 
a clerk in the Public Works Department. Some- 
how, he got tired of the world and forsook home 
and kindred and the comforts of life, to repair to 
the adjacent shrine of Kalighat, where he has wor- 
shipped ever since. Living sparsely, on chance of- 
ferings, just to keep up enough strength for his de- 
votions, he has been practising Yoga as a Shivite. 
Whatever his success in this, his character as a 
holy man has stood the prying of censorious neigh- 
bours for almost two decades. For nearly eighteen 
years, he has made the service of the emblem 
of Siva of Kalighat, well-known as Nakuleswar, 
his own. Pilgrims as well as the religiously dis- 
posed people of the place, crowd round the holy man, 
and Jogees and Sannyasis and Sadhus cling to him. 
But he is unable to accommodate his visitors. His 
chief regret is on the score of the pilgrims of the 
religious orders. He supports as many as he can 
out of the offerings of worshippers, but this is not only 
an uncertain but also a very meagre income, and 
there is no shelter. Most of the Sadhus who come 
for worship, are compelled to go about begging for 
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their very simple vvaius— to the pain of the Swami 
of the shrine and the re[)roach of Bengal’s metro- 
politan Pitasthan, At. last, Swami Aghornath has 
been advised to appeal to the public for means to 
establish a guest house at Kalighat. A few gentle- 
men have taken up the matter in hand, among 
whom we may name Babu Sadanand Banerjec, 
Honorary Magistrate, Kalighat, Baboo Bircs- 
war Mookerjee, Translator, Foreign Department. 
Babu Prosunno Kumar Chatterjee, Manager of the 
late Prince Rahimuddin’s estate, and Babu Preo 
Nath Mullick, Pleader, Alipur, and Municipal Com- 
missioner, Calcutta. Monies received will be ac- 
knowledged in Reis and 'Rayyet and other papers, 
and be deposited in bank. We trust the appeal 
will be largely responded to by all Hindus. The 
Bengalis have at last an opportunity of wiping the 
disgrace of ages. They should take a pride in 
founding a religious house under a head of their 
own — a true Bengali Swami, 


THE JUVENILE RAMAYANA 

Babu Navakrishna Bhattacharya’s Sbishuranjana Ramayana is an excel- 
lent little booklet and we arc not surprised to see that it has already 
passed into a second edition. As its name implies, it is the 
Ramayana for juvenile entertainment — the Boys’ Ramayana in 
short. It is as good as its title-page. It presents in a nutshell 
one of the most ancient and interesting traditions of the Indo- 
Aryans. The Rama Saga is not the same all over Southern and 
Eastern Asia. The Singhalese, for instance, have a different version 
from the Continctal story. It is different to the extent of shocking 
the Indians. Thus, among them, the Prince of Ayudhia (Oudh) 
and his consort arc brother and sister, who nevertheless marry one 
another ! 

Even in India different versions are current, but their variations 
never reach anything like that extreme. In the vernaculars the 
most popular versions in the North are the Hindi Ramayana of 
Tulsidas and the Bengali version of Kirtibas Pandit, both powerful 
compositions. There are excellent works on the subject in the 
popular languages of the West and the South, to which the speak- 
ers of those tongues are respectively wedded. They all differ not 
only in literary treatment but also in many of the incidents in 
different parts of the narrative. They all professedly draw from 
Sanskrit originals, but even these are not quite in unison with one 
another. Valmiki, Bhavabhuti, and Kalidasa and others have each 
moulded the old tradition according to his genius or the requirements 
of his plot and characters, I'hc oldest written record of it is in 
the early part of the Mahabharata— which we regard an earlier 
authority than the Ramayana, After all, whatever the merits, 
and they arc very high, of the works of the dramatists or 
the other poets and sages, the Epic of Valmiki is the highest 
in general regard and the standard authoiiiy on the subject, 
and Baboo Navakrishna Bhattacharya has done well in following 
if. h has the advantage of giving the whole careers of the 
national hero and heroine identified with a god and a goddess. 
Hence the educational value of an abridgment of it for the boy- 
hood and girlhood of the country. So far from being objectionable 
on the score of morality, the teaching of Valmiki is pure and 
hcalfhv. In this the old Ri.shi is far above his compeers in the 
same Held. Baboo Bhattacharya has done his work well. It is 
intercbiijtg to see how he has been able to comprc.ss the great storv 
uirhin his few 16 mo. pages. The wonder is that he has n<)r 
omitted anv inafctial incident. At the same time he tells his story 
with fluency and lucidity. No Hindu can afford to be ig ioratit of the 
lile of Kama and the history of his invasion of Ceylon, and yet 
few have the leisure to go through the seven books of Valmiki in 
original or in translation. Accordingly, this Ramayana jelly will 
be vvclcotnc to luativ more than the little boys and girls of our 
schools. 


• Sbishuranjana Ramayana. By Navakrishna-Bhattacharya. Second 
Edition. Calcutta, Gurudas Chaiicrjcc, Bengal Medical Library, 
}891. 


BIRBHUM. 

The capital of the District of Birbhum is a small poor town 
of the same name, 11 miles distant from the East Indian Rail- 
way station Sainthia. it has a municipality with a limited in- 
come and a population of about 9,000 souls. It was once a very 
healthy station, so much so as to be considered almost a sanitarium 
for the invalid and the overworked official, but for the last few 
years the climate has changed for the worse. Fever of a virulent 
type and periodic visitations of cholera, have made their influence 
felt in almost every household. Strangely enough, the municipality 
has not given the least thought towards the improvement of this 
state of things. 'Fhc people used to drink tank-water and kept 
excellent health. The tanks were then religiously guarded and every 
precaution was taken to prevent contamination of the water, so pre- 
cious to life. But with the introduction of Local Self-Govern 
ment, with an elected Chairman, those happy days have ceased to 
exist, and the majority of the people now drink water drawn out 
of wells. So that what with the dirt and filth of the tank water 
the weeds allowed to grow within the tanks, the dust of the streets’ 
and want of proper sanitary and conservancy measures, it is no 
wonder that the climate should indicate a change, to say nothing of 
the malarial poison imported from other quarters. 

Suri, as the civil station is called, makes no extensive pretension 
to visible signs of exuberant luxury, wealth and prosperity. Rice 
and dal arc the staple food of the rich and the poor, with meat and 
fish for those who can afford the same. It contains no beautiful 
buildings to call forth the admiration'ol the artist, but there arc tombs 
shrines, mosques and temples where the memory of the pious dead 
is honoured and revered, and proper respects paid by men of every 
religious persuasiofi, creed and nationality. Fourteen miles from the 
town is a place called Rajnagore, a place wcllknowri in the his- 
torical annals of Bengal, it was the seat of the Rajahs, and the 
ruins arc still to be seen. It was originally a Hindu principa- 
lity, but fell into Moslem hands under circumstances to which 
tradition attaches a sort of tragic romance. Two brother Afghans 
served the Rajah. One of them fell in love with the beautiful 
young queen, and the passion was reciprocated. For a time, the 
elder brother dissuaded the younger, but who listens to the counsels 
of even a brother when love holds mastery of mind, body, and soul? 
Tbc two brothers, who could come to no decision how to act and 
move in the matter, at last struck upon a plan. It was a murderous 
plan with ambition for collateral object. They decided to mur- 
der the Hindu Rajah, their master. An opportunity was taken when 
the Rajah, like an orthodox Hindu, was at prayers by the side of 
the shrine, situate in the middle of a large tank whose ruins may 
still be seen. The Rajah, however, resisted, drew his sword and, 
in th: midst of the struggle that ensued, the younger brother, the 
lover of the queen, was cut down, while the Rajah himself fell 
under the sword of the elder Afghan. This man then ascended 
the throne, proclaimed himself the Rajah, and thus the Hindu 
dynasty became extinct. But the queen, the object of all this 
tragedy, this double and foul murder, coming to know the fates 
of her lover and of her lord respectively, committed suicide, faiihfpl 
to her vow. The Mahomedan family r^uled for generations extend- 
ing over a considerable period. It was semi-independent of the 
Nawabs of Bengal, exercising almost royal rights and prerogatives. 
The last Rajah was Zahor Zaman Khan, who died some 7 or 8 
years ago. He it was who, through lust, debauchery, and sensuality, 
lost all the property, and his sons, and the sons of a Rajah brought 
up in affluence, arc actually living, in common huts, from hand to 
mouth, and on occasional begging from door to door. 

The estate, at least a good part of it seems to have passed into the 
hands of the Dewans and amla, menials and cooks. Such is the 
origin of the flourishing Hindu families like Hetampore. 7’hc 
Hctamporc Rajah, not a brilliant man, manages his property through 
a manager and enjoys the good graces of high European officials, 
whom he occasionally entertains in right royal style. 

Though the first Mahomedan Rajah came to the throne as a 
treacherous usurper, the family is well known for its charitv and 
works of public utility. It appears that one of the MahomcdiTl Rajas 
ordered an acemate survey of the estate. The records preserved 
in the Collccioratc point clearly to the fact that the survey was 
carried out on a scientific basis and on correct principles. It 
must he a valuable record, unique and interesting from an ad- 
ininistiativc point of view. 

Rajnagore is still an interesting place to the antiquarian. It 
has several magiiificcnr edifices and mosques, which, in point of 
grandeur, beauty, rare workmanship, surpass many a famous Maho- 
medan building of the Moslem period. Are these, then, mementos 
of Moslem tyranny and cruelty? Few would endorse thC'Opinion 
publicly expressed by no less an authority than Sir W, W, Hunter 
sonic time ago before his final departure from India. I had occasion 
to visit the ancient place, aqd 1 was struck witfi its ruins, which 
arc visible all round. 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT AT BHAGALPUR. 

The LieuteMnt-Governor made one collective reply to the 
four several aoWcsscs ^^rcsciucd to him by the Municipality, the 
District Board, the Mahomedaas, and the residents generally. 

THE ACCIDENT. 

His Honor said he begged to thank the assembled gentlemen 
for the very kind and hearty maimer in which, in the addresses 
just read, they had welcomed him on this his first arrival in the 
town of Bhagalpur, and he wished to assure them how sensible 
he was of the feelings of loyalty and kindliness which had ani- 
mated their addresses. He wished to take this opportunity of 
expressing how much he regretted the unforeseen accident of 
the previous night, by which they had been caused the inconveni- 
ence of such a prolonged wait at the railway station. Had there 
been any expectation of such a possibility, lie would most certainly 
have telegraphed, asking that no one might await his arrival. 

THE SCARCITY— NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 

In three out of four addresses reference had been made to 
the principal object of the present tour, which was, too, the 
principal thought in the minds of most people, and certainly of 
all those who were in any way connected with land matters, 
the prospect of scarcity and famine in tliis district. He was, 
therefore, very glad to be able to reassure his hearers that 
he did not consider the present sftate one* necessitating alarm. He I 
had visited a considerable number of affected parrs of the district, 
and had not seen half a dozen persons all told who appeared to be 
suffering from hunger, or who were to any degree emaciated. 
People came to the relief works chiefly because owing to the cessa- 
tion of work in the fields they had to come and earn sufficient 
money to buy their food. Most effectual measures had been taken 
by Mr. Wacc, the Collector, to provide ample labour in all places 
where the people would possibly require it. Those works which 
had been started were being carried out in a most suitable and 
sagacious manner, and His Honor wished to congratulate the district 
on their good fortune in having such a Collector at such a time, 
a man of such ability and sound judgment, as to know exactly how 
far to start these relief works or where to limit or close them, and 
yet avoid any possible harshncbs or severity. It was a most diflicult 
thing to decide the exact time when works should be lessened or 
extended, and the district was, indeed, fortunate in having in 
Mr. Wacc an ofliccr of both ability, earnestness and previous ex- 
perience of famine work. 

PRIVATE LIBERALITV, 

His Honor said it afforded him great pleasure to be able 
to announce that the Maharaja of Sonbursa, with his well- 
known generosity, had offered to Government Rs. 10,000 to 
be expended on relief works on a road or any other work 
of utility in the distressed tracts. Babu Janordhan Singh, of 
Barail, had offered Rs. 900 for gratuitous relief in Supowl. Rani 
Sitabati oflered Rs. 1,000 for the relief of widows and women 
who could not appear in public. He understood that the Raja 
of Burwari intended making an offer of which, no doubt, he 
would soon make known the details. The Raja of Baneli and 
Kumar Nityananda Singh had intimated their intention of jointly 
undertaking some improvements on their estates which would serve 
as relief works and cost Rs. 7,200. Babu Gunput Singh intended 
starting some similar work, to the value of Rs. 2,000, The Maha- 
raja of Durbhunga had before him as liberal a scheme of works 
as he carried out in 1889, but no orders had yet been given. This 
His Honor considered a most laudable record of private liberality 
at a time when most needed, .and he begged to congratulate the 
generous donors on their public-spirited actions. 

' OFFICIAL TOURS. 

In the address from the Municipal Commissioners, the remark 
that a ruler benefited by a knowledge of those he ruled, had afford- 
ed great pleasure, as it agreed so entirely with his own views, and 
he was glad to find the District Board has spoken in a very similar 
sense. His Honor said he did not wish anyone to think that lours 
through different parts of the province were in any way prompted 
by the least distrust of local officers or fear of being misled by them, 
but there was such a great advantage in being able to inquire into 
and discuss local requirements on the spot itself, where far more 
information could be gained than from any number of written re- 
ports, No doubt many of those present had read the admirable 
terms in which His Excellency Lord Lansdownc, when speaking 
at the opening of the Tansa Water-works in Bombay, had explained 
what an advantage it had been to him to be able to discuss the 
question with the Governor of Bombay. In a smaller way the 
same remarks applied to a Lieutenant-Governor of a province, and 
Hii Honor said that he had constantly found it of the greatest ad- 
vantage to have a local knowledge, so that he could distinguish and 
know for himself. 


THE LOCAL WATER WORK.S. 

A reference had been made to the filtered water-supply which 
this town was fortunate enough to possess, and he congratulated it 
on being one of the few towns in Bengal which could say the same 
thing. He hoped, during his stay, to be able to look into the 
municipal accounts, to see how the funds were allotted and ad- 
ministered, as mention had been made of the maintenance of the 
Water-works being a heavy charge on their resources. There was 
to be a new reassessment of the town, by which it was to be hoped 
a substantial increase to their funds would be secured. Reference 
had been made to a promise made by a landholder of the Sonthal 
Porgunnahs to present a large sum for the further extension of the 
Waicr-works, but His Honor said he feared he would be hardly 
justified in entering into that question, as he knew none of the 
details, and it was not one in which Government could in any way 
interfere. If any gentleman found himself unable to carry out 
such a promise he could hardly be expected to do so, but if he had 
ciiangcd his mind in the matter it was for the Commissioners to 
use what gentle persuasion they could to lead him back to a better 
way of thinking. Mention had been made of the long period 
during which tlic municipal franchise had been enjoyed in Bhagal- 
pur, and it was satisfactory to have reason to believe that the powers 
had been exercised judiciously and well. 

THE PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The fiict of having to reply to addresses on first arrival at a 
place before there had been time or opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with it was unfortunately unavoidable, but His Honor 
hoped to be able to sec for himself how work had been carried on. 
When in the address a hope had been expressed that Local Self- 
Government should receive still further expansion in his hands. 
His Honor feared it implied that there was some idea he wished 
to restrict. He could, however, assure his hearers that nothing 
was further from tlie thoughts or wishes of the Government, whose 
only desire was to take such measures and to make such corrections 
as would enable officers to carry on their work. Wherever it had 
occurred to himself or his advisers that flaws existed, they proposed 
making small modifications in the Act to empower Government to 
step ill and make small changes without having to use the drastic 
measures which under the Act were in its power, and the employ- 
ment of which would bring much discredit to any Municipality. 
It was certainly a much severer measure to aboli.sh a iminicipality 
than what was now proposed in the modification in the Bill before 
Government, The proposed alterations had been circulated for 
their opinions and remarks, and any criticisms would receive full 
I acccntioii. 

DISTRICT BOARD FUNDS GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 

The District Board had referred to the heavy drain upon their 
funds in connection with the famine, but they appeared to have 
made a very full and excellent distribution. It certainly was not 
desirable that more than they could afford should be diverted from 
other purposes. The district contained very good roads, which 
certainly should not be allowed to fall into disrepair. It was also 
well equipped with kutcha roads, some of tlicm a relic of 1873, 
and it would be a ini.stake were anything done that would lessen 
the benefits they conferred. As far as one could foresee the present 
distress might continue or possibly somewhat increase during the 
next two months, but with July the lains should come, bringing 
with them labour in the fields and wages, and in August they might 
expect to reap ihcir new crops. Should this be so, the present 
arrangements of the District Board fcemcd ample. T'hc District 
B mrd had rather a tendency to speak of the funds as their own, 
but Ills HoiiiK said he wished to remind them of tlic solidarity 
that should exist between tlieinscUes and liic Government. They 
were merely a body of public-spirited gentlemen who g.ivc their 
voluntary assistanc'" to Government and had these fiiiuls at rheir 
disposal, but the funds actually belonged to Government, and when 
they spoke of th.ir proposed allotments they were in much the 
same position as Guvernment when framing its budget. Of late 
Government had been obliged to withdraw two lacs from other 
proposals to meet the expenses of the present distress, and to cut 
down many items. 

MAIIOMEDAN EDUCATION. 

Referring to the Mahomcdaii address, His Honor said that he 
was glad to hear so much had been done for education, and that a 
Medressa had been instituted in a manner suited to the require- 
ments of the day, that the Mahomedan boys might not fall behind 
the rest, and be able to hold their own in competition. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, in the North-West Provinces, had set them an ex- 
ample which but few could follow closely, but which many now- 
adays were striving to do, and every effort made to establish and 
carry on a system of education for Mahomedans on Mahomedan 
principles was deserving of Government encouragement. The 
Mahomedan gentlemen of this place were to be congratulated on 
what they were doing, and would receive such assistance as was 
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fair and just. The request for aid from the Mohsin Fund seemed 
reasonable, and though the annual {ixed sum had for this year been 
all alloiicd, no doubt the -Director of Public Instruction would be 
willing to consider fully their claim when distributing the grants 
for next year. 

TUB CADASTI^AL SURVEY — AN EXPLANATION. 

His Honor said he had kept till the last a reference to the re- 
mark made by the residents of Bhagalpur, when in their address 
they said “ We venture to express a hope that your Honor will 
not proceed with the proposed cadastral survey involving an ex- 
penditure on the part of landlord and tenants which they arc alike 
unable to bear.” Now, it was not very clear whether this remark 
was intended to refer exclusively to some possible extension of the 
cadastral survey to the district of Bhagalpur, or to the work which 
is actually going on of the survey in North Bchar. There was no 
thought of extending the survey to Bhagalpur at present but His 
Ht)nor hoped that so soon as the cadastral survey of Behar had been 
brouglit to a successful conclusion, and when the people came to 
see and understand the enormous advantage that such a complete 
record of rights conferred upon them, so far from requesting that 
they might be delivered from it, they would in coming years in- 
clude in their address to his successor a request that the cadastral 
survey of Bhagalpur might be begun at the earliest possible date. 
Assuming, however, that the passage related to Behar, and that 
they were speaking on behalf of their friends and relations in 
that part of tlic country. His Honor said he was glad to be able 
to rake advantage of this opportunity to make a few remarks 
and explanations which he hoped would tend to allay their alarm 
and anxiety. The objection taken in the address rested on 
the ground of the expenditure the survey would involve in 
the present season of scarcity. It was to be hoped, however, 
that the present distress and scarcity are but a temporary evil. 
No one can forecast the future, but, on the other hand, no 
one had any valid grounds for anticipating a failure in the coming 
monsoon ; and should all go well, the present trouble would 
he as completely forgotten next year as the pressure of 1889 was 
forgotten in 1891. There was every reason to hope that a kindly 
Providence would not afflict the district beyond what it could bear, 
and that with the advent of* good and seasonable rains all fears of 
further scarcity would pass away. So much for the special objection 
as to the burden of expenditure being aggravated by the present 
scarcity ; but there remained the general objection that the survey 
would undoubtedly cost money, and he sympathised with the gener- 
al dislike to have expenditure thrown upon them. In the address, 
however, mention had been made of the fact that the cost would 
fall on both landlords and tenants, but as regarded the latter. His 
Honor did not think there was any need to feel much alarm. As 
matters stood at the present moment, any rayyet who had to defend 
a rent suit, was sure, first of all, to go to the Collector’s cutcherry, 
and there to pay one rupee for a copy of an extract for the Paiwari 
Jamabandi, which was absolutely of no validity whatsoever, and 
would nni be .uropted as evidence in any Court. When, however, 
the proposed survey had been completed, the average rayyet who 1 
held prohafdy some four or five bigahs oflatid would have to pay 
one rupee for a trustworthy and valid Matement showing the area, j 
the rent, and the number, of his fields, and all the inciilcnfs of his I 
tenure, and (or all this lie would pay exactly the same amount as he 
now had to pay for a tlocuinenr that w'as pcjfectly woiihlcss. He 
was quite sure that any rayyet who understood llic facts would wil- 
lingly offer to pay ton tiincb what tlic survey would cost him, for 
the sake of the security of the record. He had (juitc latelv had an 
example of this brought to his notice, in the ease of a gentleman 
in this district, Mr. Hirsch Christian, who holds a rayycrii tenure in 
the Bancli Srinagar Estate, of which a survey .ind record of rights 1 
has lately been carried out by the Court of Wards. 'I’hat gentle- 
man had informed him that he set the highest value on the record 
he had secured, and that he conrid«.'rcd that the survey had been 
the greatest blessing which could have been conferred upon the 
estate. 

The ease of landholders no doubt was somewhat different, and 
those who owned large tracts of land would have largish .sums ta 
pay. All that Government could and vvouM do was to try their 
best to diminish, as far as possible, the disagreeable burden of pay- 
ment, by spreading it out over a number of yeais, and to further 
offer them the assurance that this survey would be to their clear and 
certain advantage, which when they Iiad reali/cd and come to un- 
derstand in its true working would be accepted by them as even 
more than an equivalent for any cxpcMiditurc it might have entailed. 
His Honor said that his hearers might possibly have noticed the 
speech he made at the last meeting of Supreme Legislative Council • 
in Calcutta last month in connection with the Court of Wards Bill. 
He had undertaken there to do all he could to Fecure for the land- 
lords in whose estates a cadastral survey had been carried our, a 
short and summary procedure for the recovery of arrears of rent. 
When there was no longer any dispute as to whether a man was a 
rayyet or not, and as to what his rent was, but only as to how much 
he had paid and how much vyas in arrears, he was sure that the 


summary powers for dealing with such eases which arc provided for 
in the Tenancy Act might fairly be utilised, and he was in hopes 
that even a shorter procedure might be allowed, corresponding to 
the powers of Government under the Certificate Act. 

There was another suggestion for the relief of Zemindars under 
consideration, concerning which no definite promise could be made 
beyond the fact that he was favourably disposed towards the scheme 
of abolishing putwarris if it could be done with safety. The sugges- 
tion was that there should not be any Government servant retained 
as accountant in a village, but only the landlord’s own accoucant, 
provided security could be given that that accountant should be 
competent, and chat the landlord would keep the record of rights 
in a complete and corrected condition, entering nuitations or ocher 
necessary alterations. As it was the audience knew that at present 
all alterations in the registers of the names and shares of the pro- 
prietors were supposed to he carried on by a self-acting system, and 
there was a penalty prescribed for any omission to register altera- 
tions. It was reasonable to think that similar procedure could be 
devised for receiving the correction of the kiiatians and jamabandis, 
and the maintenance of the record of rights from year to year ; and 
if this were provided, it was quite possible that Government would 
agree to the abolition of the patwarri, who is undoubtedly an ob- 
ject of suspicion and dislike to the landlords, and is an interminable 
element of discord. Although no reierence had been made to it in 
any of the addresses, there was, however, another point on which 
he would like to make a few remarks, as he had reason to believe it 
was one of the chief causes of alarm in connection with the pro- 
posed survey, especially among the Zemindars, and that was the great 
expense likely to be incurred on account of the bribes taken and 
illegal demands that might be made by unscrupulous amins. It was 
needless to say that one who had been so long in this country as he 
himself had been, and had seen so much of the manners and 
customs of the lower orders of such people, was not prepared to 
deny the possibility of such demands being made, or was ready to 
undertake the defence of amins ; but though it were impossible to 
rely on the absolute integrity of these officials, it was both possible 
and sufficient to rely on the constant supervision and inspection of 
their works by superior officers, with the aid of scientific mathe- 
matical instruments. The fears of the malpractices of these amins 
were, in fact, due in great part to ignorance of the system to be 
pursued, and when once the survey was well started an^ its modu> 
operandi understood, it would very easily be seen that such alarm was 
quite unnecessary. The measures which it was proposed to adopt 
were that as the amin went on with his work, measuring and re- 
cording in his record say about thirty numbers a day, he should 
give to the holder of each field a parcha ” or slip showing exactly 
what had been recorded. This the rayyet would take away with him 
and discuss at his leisure, and at once see whether there was any 
mistake in the record. During this work it would be quite un- 
necessary for the Zemindar to detail any person to keep a special 
watch over the amins. Everything recorded would thus be brought 
to light, and its accuracy would be challenged and tested at once, 
so where would be the use of an ainin making any false entry? 
When this work had been completed for a block of villages, ihd 
attestation officer would come round, who would be either a Cove- 
nanted Officer, such as an Assistant or Joint Magistrate, or else a 
Deputy Collector. He would fix a certain day for the attestation of 
the khatian, and have up all the villagers before him, and read out 
the rccofil which concerned each in turn, enquiring before all the 
assembled crowd if there was any mistake ; and thus the examina- 
tion would be easily completed. At this point only would it be 
nccfshary for the Zemindar to have some trustworthy agent present, 
able to offer any ncccsssry explanations to the attesting officer, or to 
assist in settling errors and disputes, and to protect the Zemindar’s 
iiucrcbis. He hoped that those present, who were Connected with 
Behar, would explain this method of procedure to their friends, and 
that they would see how impo.^sible it would be for an amin to make 
false entries undetected, and how useless it would be for anyone to 
offer him bribes and to sulimit to any illegal demands on his part. 

He trusted that what he had said to-day would be of^j^c 
efiicaev, both as removing the alarm felt by Zemindars about the 
rc.sults of the unknown operations of the survey, and also as dis- 
closing to them what lias to be set on the other side of the account, 
as advantages which will accure to them in consequence of the 
survey. He would further observe that a conference had lately 
been held at Mozuffarpur, at which the Director of Surveys, 
Colonel Sandeman, and the Commissioner, Mr. Lyall, had met a 
a large number of Zemindars and indigo planters ; and though he 
had not received an official report of the proceedings, he had reasoa 
to believe that the explanation offered had been favourably received, 
and had done much good. In any case, lie was sure that in Colonel 
Saiidcmaii they would find an officer of great experience and skill, 
and one who was west anxious to make the survey go saiooihly, and 
to meet all reasonable wishes of the parties concerned. 

His Honor concluded by again thanking those assembled for their 
kind reception of himself and the good wishes expressed towards 
Lady Elliott, who, he hoped on the occasion of his iioxt visit to 
Bhagalpur, would be able to accompany him. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany ate : — (1) the erection and establishment 
of a Tlieatre in the heat t of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,06 
000 ‘shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTOR.S.-Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookeijee (Chaiiman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattachaiyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
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BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
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DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Diirgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gunidas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rasbbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assur.inces, 

Rabindra Naih Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
N.ational Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Natli Chaiidhuri, of the Munsi 
f.imily, Taki, M A., U.L,, Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitr.a, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, .Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Cbandi Das Ghosh, M.A., RT. , Officiating 
Snb-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu J.iflu Lai Mallik, of Pathiiiiaghala, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Di. Nil Rntan S.iikar, (m.a,, M.D, &r.), 

Ray B.inkim Cliandra Chatieiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanatb Ghosh, of Patbnri.nghata, 

Ray Kauai Lai De Bahadur, c.I.E., &r., 

Babu Kisori Lai (iosvvami, AI.A., n L., Zemindar, 
Srii ampiir, 

Lala Bangsngnpal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

B.^bn Satya Kmkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umarharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
R.Hj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandbu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jagantnohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial ^ jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double ‘our ratcsl 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr, S. 
Gooniah of District MiinsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says : — 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Pick's, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says;— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO.*, 
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VISIONS OF THE PAST. 

(A FRAGMENT.) 

BY THE LATE MICHAEL M. S. HUTT, 

Author of Captive Laclie,” Me«hnathvada” (Bengali epic), 

[Continued from iSi J 

VI. 


I stood in solitude, — and as I look’d 

Night wanM-/that lovely night of star-lit smile, 

With all its hosts—save, morn ! thy gentle star, 

Who with his dewy coronet of light 
Sits on his throne— in lonely beauty— far— 

To glass him in thine laughing eyes and then 
F^ee to some slumb’rous haunt to dteam of thee ! — 
Night wan’d— and now the pilgrim fair of Light— 
The sun — whose path is on the sky — uprose 
Cateering : Nature smiled her eloquent 
f*And gentle welcome as he came in pride 
And beauty — such as when rapt Delian maid 
tn voiceless adoration saw him rise — 

God of the silver bow and deathless lyre ! 

VII. 

But where were they--the tenants of that bow’r, 
Those gentle beings whom I there beheld 
Pent in each othei’s arms in balmy rest ? 

I look’d — but saw them not ; for shadows vast 
Still brooded ’round their flaw’ry home and frown'd 
On Light anjJf^dim’tl her brow and joyous mood. 

How fearful! — for it look’d — that lovely bow’r— 

Like somejiaik isle upon a sunny sea — 

'The haunt of Phantoms dire and such as flee 
The realms of Day.— Aerial shapes and grim 
/Now crowded fast in Vnisty— sullen throngs 
As if some sunless wocld had just unbar’d — 

— Land of pale spectres and of Night profound — 
Had just unbar’d her portals to disgorge 
Her darksome brood from cavern’d sleep and lone : — 
They came — oh ! how unlike the beings bright, 

That, ere that night of starry smile had wan’d — 
Disported ’round— oh ! how unlike they throng’d— 

^ Ghastly— and pale — and joyless— horrid crew ! 

I stood, {(S one by foul Enchantress’ wand, 

From sunny scenes, or^lithesome revelrie 
Of Fays by mossy marge of moon-lit fount, 

Wing’d to some Donjon’s dark and starless keep— 
Where the lone captive weeps in solitude — 

^/Aitd shrieks of agony oft rend the ear 
From spirits disenthrall’d, who||ightly haunt 
Dire scenes — where murder bar^ her hideous arms ! 
♦ # * # * 


VIII. 

\ 

I stood, when, haik ! — a sudden voire there came— 

— Foith from that bow’r now curtain’d as by wall 
Of d.aikness dense for mort.il ken too deep — 

Am fill and deep like thunder and it said, 

In accents of piond triumph, /o / Uis done ! 

'J'heie was a shtieic of joy — incthonght it biiist 
From that diead thiong— and rolling far and near — 

It sunk— Earth trembl’d — and fiom grove aiul bow’r 
There came a sound of mournful wail and sad : 

I look’d-^he sun had veil’d his dazzling brow— 

As when he saw upon thee, Calvarie ! 

/The Pilgrim from His Father’s bosom — He — 

His God— with blood stain’d brow and crown of thorn 
Die on th’ accursed tree — yea— die to save— 

And dying pray for those who shed His blood 1 
♦ * * # # 

IX. 


Slowly and sad, with brow where still the shade 
Of sorrow linger’d, on to western realms 
The Sun now hied him, and the star of F.ve 
, Came pale and all alone with throbbing breast— 
•Un woo’d by melody from twilight bow’rs — 

Un welcom’d by sweet breath of flow’rets fair, 
Which ope their dewy eyes to gaze in joy 
On her soft brow of loveliness and smile I 
1 sigh’d — and as I sigh’d melhouglit there came 
,'Loud blasts and shrill of trumpets from afar, 

' And dazzling, waves of light of cloudless beam, 

♦ 'Above the brightness of the sun — now roll’d 
Along the blue expanse of Heav’n eist dim — 
—Such as once burst upon the Pilgrims’ path. 
When he with fiery wrath and fierce intent 
Trod Syria’s sunny plains and view'd afar 
Damascus-Z^and fast pal’d the noon tide ray.*— 
Night fled — not with her wonted steps so slow 
And ling’iing, when— as matron loth to leave 
Some lovely maiden gay midst festal scenes 
Of joyaunce— from bright morn she liie.s *»vay, 
But in wild huiried flight as routed host — 

Night fled before that light which beam’d around 
As if ten thousand suns were in the sky — 

Earth trembl’d— and methought the pathless sea, 
— Like giant waken’d from his deep repose. 

Rose in wild tumult— Nature stood in awe, 

As the dread bhists of trumpets louder swell’d. 
Such ns before thee, Sinai I mount of God — 

The Pilgrims of the Desert heard and quak’d 1 t 


♦Acts, IX. tExod., XIX. 


Subscriben in the country are requested to remit by postal tnoney orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
. medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
fiven, qnpr other being nnhecessaty and Itkely to cause confusion. 
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News and Our Comments. 

Lord Lansdowne ?ii lived ‘nt Simla on Thursday. On account of 
cholera, he had 10 abandon his visit to Khanki. « 

Sir Charles Elliott will be off for the hills next week, leaving Calcutta 
on the 25th and reachinjj Daijeclinji on the 30ih. In the way, he will 
take in Parbatipur, Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Jalpaiguri. He will be ac- 
companied by Captain Cut rie, I’lTv ite Secretary, throughout, and by 
Mr. C, E. Buckland to Dinajpur only. 

• • 

Sir Charles Hankes Todd Crossihwaite, K C s.i., look over ch.irpe 
from Colonel R. C. H. Pemberton, R. K , on the 7th April under the 
usual salute, and is once rnoie Public VVoiks minister. 

• • 

Colonel P. D. Henderson, of the Thuggi and Dacoiiy Department, 
has been appointed Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. 

* • 

Mr. H. H. Rislcy, c. I. E., has obtained another mark of favor of his 
chief. He has been taken in in place of poor Mr. P. Nolan as a 
member of the local Legislative Council. 

• • 

It will be a relief to m.any that Mr. E.* N. B.aker has obtained two 
months’ leave from 2nd May next. We hope Mr. E. G. Drakc-Brock- 
man, Mr. Baker’s Joint and Deputy in the 24*Pergunnah.‘}, gazetted to 
act fur him as Magistrate and Collector, will prove a salutary change. 

• 

• • 

Mr. T. Jones is about to go out of the Small Cause Court and the 
Government set vice. Mr. A. P. Handley from the Police Court will 
be the third Judge for disposal of Small Causes, pieparaiory, it is said, 
ftir the First, as soon as that place is vacant. Mr. T. A. Pearson, 
barrister-at-law, replaces Mr. Handley as Chief Magistrate. The 
arrangement may be construed as a slur on the native judges superseded. 
Syed Ameer Hussain has sevetal times complained th.u he was never 
allowed to odiciate as Chief Presidency Magistiale as Mr. Ameer Ali, 
though he is unwilling to claim ail the ftinciion.s exeicHcable by the 
chief of the Magistiates. In the Small Cause Court itself, Mr. K. M. 
Chaiterjee has a giievance. 


“As a lhank*offeiing to God for recoveiy fiom severe illness,” Mr. J. 
D. Kockcfellei, of the Standard Oil Company, has paid to the new 
Chicago University one million dollars. This is the second gift from 

the same oilman, the first being valued at over a million and a half. 

• 

• • • 

The only monument lo mark the place wheie the Rev. Charles 
Uaddon SpiH’gcon lies in Norwood Cemetery, is a marble slab, with 
the inscription “ C. H. Spurgeon.” It is to be enriched, at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Spurgeon, by the addition of the word “Wailing.” 
The personal estate left by the reverend gentleman has been valued, 
for probate duty, at 10,643/. That really left is about 2,000/., the 
balance being made up of a life insurance policy for 1,000/., with 
bonus additions, and the valuations of all his copyiights, the furniture, 
the extensive library,;as well as all other effects at Westwood, Beulah 
Hill, Upper Norwood. This was a true shepheid, indeed, who not 
only preached but also practised poverty, simplicity and tempeiance. 
How unlike the Princes and plutocrats of the Churcli, Catholic or 
Anglican I 

• • 

The Miihatta of April 17 writes approvingly of the P.utiiion Bill 
introduced in the Viceregal Council 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Knshbehary Ghnse, the author of the well- 
known woik on the law of mortgage in India, who has been nominated 
as an additional member of the supreme legislative Council, appears 
to be determined upon not being merely an ornamental member of 
that body. He has brought forward a bill to amend the law of parti- 
tion in India. The main object of the Bill is to prevent the land 
from being divided into intiiiiiesimally small portions, to the great 
inconvenience of all the parties concerned. According to section 265 
of the Civil Procedure Code the partition of the revenue-paying 
estate is referred to the Collector, who in this Presidency, proceeds 
according to the provisions of the Land Revenue Codfe which authorise 
the Collector, in cases where the minimum limit of a number is 
1 cached, either to give the land to one sharer or to sell (he same and 
(iistribuie the proceeds amongst others, or all as the case may be. 
The Hou’ble Mr. Ghose wishes to have these provisions extended 10 


cases of non-revenne-paying lands that are partitioned directly by 
the Civil Courts. ‘ In order at the same time to prevent any oppre*-' 
sive exeicise of this privilege, it is proposed to make the consent oi 
partieegiueresied at least to the extent of a moiety in the property, 
a coiirniioii precedent to the exercise of the court of tliis new power ; 
while such of the shrirehoitlers* as do not desire a snie will have the 
right of htiying oiheis out at a valuation to be determined by the 
Court.’ This ii a necessaiy safeguard and we arc glad that it has 
been antirip.Tfed. The Bill also gives the court the power of rompelL 
ing a sti anger, wlio has acqimed by pm chase a share in the family 
dwelling house, when he btekn fut a p.'irtition, to sell his share to the 
memlieis of the family, vvlio are the owners of the rest of the hous«^ 
at a v.iiiiation to be <lei»*rminpd by the court. This as has been justly 
observed, is only an extension of the piovision contained in the trans- 
fer of piopeity Act section 44 and is calculated lo prevent one member 
of tlie f.imily to foice a sii anger on the other member against the 
wishes of the latter. Thus the Bill hardly introduces a new principle, 
but stdl it is iiiipoitant as coming fiom a iion-oflicial member anil 
affcciing personal and domestic rights of the Hindus. We hope Mi, 
Ghose woo)<l t.ike up with the same biildness, llie desired amendments 
in ihe other branches nt Indian Law, and thus set an example of what 
an .idditional membet can and oiiglit to do.” 

That will, we suppose, depend upon tlie reception given by the 
countiy lo tlie present effort. 

Wk are glad to be able again to lead the llchar Herald and ihe Indian 
Chtonule. It was a good paper conducted by one of our be.st, if also 
busiest, men, but of l.ite years it had been reduced to a miserable ille- 
gible rag. Higli-clahs native journalism, whether in English or in the 
vernaculais, does' not pay, to be sure. But suiely the organ of the 
Chicf-s and landloirls of Beliar does not depend on commercial 
exigencies. That ihe lirnoot Courier^ another able weekly, edited by 
Mr. Bi ingle Kennedy, which has been diopped, should be unsightly 
and unieadablp, was not so strange, as it was a speculation, we be- 
lieve. But it was a sh.ime that a journal like the Herald^ financed as 
it was by the Behar Landholclets’ Association, should be reduced to 
the same pass. It is all right now, however. The paper is now being 
printed on .substantial while paper and in new type. It is as ably 
conducted as ever. 

♦ « 

Lately the Pioneer^ having in an article on the Patna Examination 
scanilHts, stated that “ On the loth of Febiiiary the Editor of the local 
paper, had sent to him (Mr. anonymously h correct copy of 

the hisioiy questions,” the Pehar Herald and the Indian Chronicle 
says — “ If it refers to. ns, it is as big a lie, as could be uttered.” 

Our Beliar coniemporary need not kave been to so much ado in the 
matter. The statement did not merit the seriousness of even a 
subjunctive lie direct. To rage against a bull is scarcely less ridiculous 
than its own absurdity. The Pioneer seems to have fallen in character- 
istically Hibernian hands. 

• * I 

• • 

Brigade-Suroeon G. King, c.i.e., having taken furlough. Surgeon 
D. Pram, Curator of the Hei barium, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
ivill,- in addition, act as Superintendent of that Garden and of the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, and as Goverimieut Quinologist 
and Director of the Botanical Survey of India. 


On the recommendation of the Municipal Commissioners, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has sanctioned the extension of Part X of the Muni- 
cipal Act— relating to Markets— to the Nadia Municipality. The 
Commissioners have now power to open markets of their own or to 
take a lease of any of the existing markets, or to virtually close any 
of them, 01 not to allow opening of new markets. 

★ 

The Calcutta Hackney Carriage and Palanquin Act has been extend- 
ed to the Gaya Municipality. 

The Public Works cess has been fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the year 1892 93 at one-half of an anna in the rupee on the an- 
nual value of lands, and on the annual net profits from mines, quarries, 
tramways, railways, and other immoveable properly (excepting such 
as may have been exempted under section 2 of the Cess Act IX (B. C.) 
of 1880, ascertained respectively as in the Act prescribed. 

• • 

On payment of Rs. 94,262-84l^y the Bombay, Municipality, as com- 
position for the stamp duty chargeable on a debenture loan of 
Ks. 1,88,52,500, the Governor-General in Council has exempted the 
said debentures from any stamp duty with which they might otherwise 
be chargeable, whether on issue, renewal, mb-division, or coneolidation* 
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We read in an English paper that they have formed a syndicate for 
the publication of a half-penny morning newspaper which will steer 
clear of <<l|||rty po^iiics. It is also l oder consideration whether it is 
not possible to illustrate that daily hroaH^heet. 

The English Society of Authors rumbei-. .Vjo author^ .<rui jouin ilists, 
226 of whom joined last year. 

• • 

The now famous Hargreave jewels, with the addition of a pearl, were 
sold by Messrs. Christie, Mauson and Woods, of Kmg Stieet, St. 
James’s Square, on March 28, for 660/ and 416/. Mrs. Osborne had 
sold them — minus the one peail added— to Messis. Spink for 550/. 

m 

• • 

The Bank of B )inbay has obtained peimission of the Governoi- 
General in Council to establish a branch at Bhaunagar. 


Notes, LiiADE:RETTEs, and 

Our Own News. 

> — — . 

The (^ueen of England visits* nannstadt tt»clriy. It is r#*pniied that 
4 he Czar will visit Beilin at tlie end of May and the King and (^ucen 
-of Italy ill June. 


Mr. Gladstone has declaicd himself in a pamphlet against female 
suffrage. He says neither the public not uouien ilinnselves desiie 
the refoim aimed at in the Female Suffiage Bill. H,> i.s willing to 
admit the fitness of some women for masculine offices, but is afraid 
that women would lose their refinement and purity amid the turmoil of 
masculine life. 

A London telegram of the 17th reported fresh difficulties between 
Turkey and Egypt. The Sultan telegraphed to Eyoub Pasha, not to 
leave Cairo till further orders, while the Khedive telegraphed to 
the Sultan, complaining of the latter’s High Commissioner in Egypt, 
Mukhtar Pasha’s interference in the internal affairs of the country. 
An arrangement was, however, immediately made. Eyoub Pasha has 
sailed for Constantinople, and Mukhtar Pasha has orders from his 
Sultan not to intetfere in the internal affairs of Egypt. 

On the 16th a great change came over the weather in England, spe- 
«dally in the souili-casi, where a foot of snow fell that evening in 
Essex, not only making the roads impassable but also blocking the 
trains. 


ffiE latest nevvs of the Straits of Singapore comes all the way from 
London. The panic in Pahang has subsided. The men supposed to 
be implicated in tlie^-miirdcr of Messrs. Harris and Stewart have been 
arrested, and will shortly be tried. 

A French Fleet visited Plymouth last year. At the next Naval 
manoeuvies, a Russian Fleet is expected at Davenport in June. 

J'he first international Football match was held in Paris on April 18, 
between the Paris and London Football Clubs. The English team* 
beat the French by three goals to nothing. 


On the 19th, the T/mes announced an agreement between England 
and 1 - ranee upon all colonial questions. The agreement was subse- 
quently explained to refer to the prevention of the sale of arms and 
iitnmuniiion to Natives of Africa. 


here ,s in London an anarchist paper called the “ Commonweal.” 
e editor, Mr. Mowbray Nicholl, is charged with having published 
nn arucle inciting murder of Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary, 
iT Hawkins. On the 20th, he was brought up before 

e owstreet Magistrate. Nocholl admitted the authorship of the 

article and was remanded. 


Troubles are reported from West Africa. The Jebus and Egbas 
tribes have threatened Lagos on the Gold Coast. To reinforce the 
garriso’’. Captains Larymore and Bayly Imve started with a foire of 
Hoiissao. I he King of D.ihomey has, in a I<*tter, openly defied 
France, aijn is .again threatening Porto Novo at the head ol his forces. 
The Fieot li press is alarmed and urges the mo.st complete measures 
prompily. How interesting to foreigners at a distance all this about 
Jebus and Egbas and Lagos and Hoiissas 1 But this is not all. 


Rki’ORTS from Uganda arc disquieting. The Catholics tinder Mwanga 
attacked the Protestants and killed their chief. The Prolestaiils 
retmned the attack and depo.sed Mwanga, 

— 

Durini; his late visit to Bomba), the Viceroy had ample oppoitmiilies 
of noiinng not imly the mater i,d progress and piosperity of the place, 
blit also the nakeilness of the land in other particulars. In their zeal 
for doubtless, the good Ducks were not content to conduct 

his Excellency to their big mills and their magnificent chaiities, but 
they showed him some of their institutions of science and learning. 
The wellbred noblem.ui of course was not slow to express his interest 
in whatever was presented to his observation, .and his gieat gratifica- 
tion in all that he s.aw. The discerning few among them are not well 
pleased at the choice of places that was made for the great visitor. 
The 7 ime$ of India thinks it a mistake that the Viceroy was 
taken over to the University Library. Our contemporary would have 
preferred the Asiatic Library housed in the Town Hall. That is a 
properly kept collection, whereas the University collection i.s simply a 
“ coiigloineration of books.” In along but brilliant paragraph, the 
limes gives a scathing account of the lamentable condition of the 
Bombay Bodleian. The collection is rich and rare, but it is use- 
less and tantalising from the neglect to which it has been abandoned. 
There is no catalogue — no classification — nor any kind of arrangement, 
except perhaps of the beind mechanical, the books being shelved ac- 
cording to size only, and associated together without regard to subject, 
and even then packed two or three lines deep ! A fine University 
Library, to be sure. 

The San Francisco Examiner, a paper claiming the largest circulation 
in the Golden City, has provoked Br- 'sh journalists at Home and abroad 
by a recent article in its “ Ladies’ Column.” Th 4 first offence is that 
in its blunt Republican way our Queen is described as “ the English- 
woman, Victoria — .” Then the writer proceeds to give what is charac- 
terised as wonderful information, to vv:', that the said Victoria “is 
not allowed to have a great many privileges that the humblest of her 
subjects can boast of. For instance, she isn’t allowed to handle a news- 
paper of any kind, nor a m.^gazine, nor a letter from any persons ex- 
cept from her own family, and no member of the Royal Family or 
household is allowed to speak to her of any piece of news in any pub 
licaiion.” “All the information the Queen is permitted to have must 
fiistbe strained through the intellect of a man whose business it is to 
cut out from the papers each day what he thinks she would like to 
know. These scraps he fastens on a silk sheet with a gold fringe aU 
about it, and presents it to her unfortunate Majesty.” These quotations 
we take from an English paragraph which is going the round. From 
its writer it would seem that the American paper states that only 
communications printed in letters of gold on golden fringed silk aie 
admissible to the august Presence. This rule must, of course, not only 
check the flow, but also considerably reduce the volume, of ihe corres- 
pondence that reaches the royal table. “ This silken .sheet with gold 
fringe is imperative tor all communications to the Queen.” The 
w/Vi/rr concludes with relating how an American lady sent the Queen 
a collection of pressed American flowers, which for three months much 
delighted Her Majesty. But ‘*at the end of that time, which was as 
long as she was allowed by Court etiquette to keep it, she had it sent 
back with a letter saying that, being Queen of England, she was not 
allowed to have any gifts.” 


Whether miracles have ceased or not, the claim to them continues. 
It appears from the New York Medical Times of March, that physi- 
cians in Corea have to examine their patients by the inspection 
of a thread tied round their wrist and passed out by a hole in the 
door to the doctor outside. This goes beyond any feat heard of the 
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hakims of this country— or any other. Whether in India or in Turkeyi 
the Mahomed.in physicintis even in the case of ladies are allowed to 
feel the pulse thougli not see the person of the patient. At the worst, 
there is no objection to their inspecting the mine. 


Our long article— of four columns and a quarter— of the igth March 
on “ Self-destuKtion of Hindu Women” has met with a cuiious recep- 
tion. The Indian Daily l\iews^ long known for an observer of social 
phenomena, reptinted it eniiie, and drew attention to it mote than once. 
Its worthy Darjeeling Correspondent, a leally superior man, then took 
up the cue, treating a matter of obvious importance with the needful 
beriousness and his usual intelligence. 

The Indian Minor^ that journal of Hindn-Buddhist-Theosophic 
morality, published a condensed plagiaiy, echoing our views and 
suggestions without once naming us. 

That was all. W^th that exception, the whole native Press has ignored 
a subject of vital importance to Hindu society. 


Not the whole native Press, exactly. Out of Bengal the subject 
seems to have attracted rather more interest. In Bombay, the Indian 
spectator of April 17 writes : — 

‘‘ Suicides of women in high Beng.ali life, as also among the middle 
and educated classes to the far east, appcirr to have been on the 
increase of late. Reh and Rayyet had a pathetic leader on the subject, 
a few weeks ago. If the note of alarm sounded by our contemporaty 
IS oil facts, winch evidently is the case, it might to attract the most 
serious attention of our Bengali countrymen. The circumstance is 
all the more regrettable when we learn that most of the victims of 
suicide are young married women. If the victims were Hindu widows, 
whose life is made unbearable by social tyranny, we could understand 
the circumstance. But that young wives should in large numbers be 
driven to end their existence, is sad to hear, sadder still to contemplate. 
What must be at the bottom of all this weariness of life to Bengali 
women, it is not easy to divine. Our Calcutta contemporary, who 
handles the subject with his usual fearlessness, attributes it to these 
causes; '(i) The ill-treatment which the wife receives from the 
notorious mother-in-law and the no less formidable nanud^ the 
husband’s elder sister : (2) the husband’s ill-treatment of her and 
want of sympathy with licr for various reasons, v/5, evil habits of 
diunkeuiiess and debauchery.’ It appears to us that the husband is 
perhaps a more potent factor in these sad ends than the mothcr-in-law. 
The mother-in-law is doubtless not to be ignored, for she is nothing 
if not a despot. In some cases, hers is a beoevolent despotism, but 
ill many others it is downright tyi.iimy. But even though the mother- 
in-law may be a veritable tyiant, the wife can be happy if she has the 
consolation of her husband’s sympathy and love, which, we fear, is 
a minus quantity in the case of many an educated Hindu gentleman. 
The educated Hindu, full of high notions of Western life, is, we are 
afraid, dissatisfied with his ignorant wife. She is no companion to 
him. He thinks and talks of things which she— poor ignorant 
creature — cannot understand, much less appieciate. Tliere is a wide 
gulf between the two. But thoughtful educ.iicd Hindus put up with 
their lot and try to improve it as much as possible by giving their wives 
.such education as they arc capable of receiving after marriage. Oihers, 
less thouglilful, seek pleasure elsewhere. T he poor wife, ill-treated 
i)y the molher-in-law, and if not despised, at any rate not loved by the 
husband, is kept company with by sorrow, -which develops into infatua- 
tion and may end in suicide. Suicides of this .sort are happily rare 
on this side. But that may only mean tli.it the gulf between the 
husband and the wife on our side is not so wide as in Bengal. The 
percentage of English educated men in Bengal is larger than here. 
Or, it may be that educated men in Bengal are more impulsive and less 
ihoughiful than those out here. Anyhow, the tale coming from Bengal 
is extremely painful. We think the remedy lies in educating Bengali 
women more largely than at present. A rapid advance in female 
education will remove the causes of the educaicil husband’s dissaiisfoc- 
tion. He will find his wife an agreeable companion. She will, by and 
bye, come up to his ideas of a ministering angel. He can then enjoy 
a feast of reason and a flow of souls, such as his cducaiioii makes him 
hanker after. He will be happy ; his wife will be happy j and his 
home will be a centre more of concord and h.ippiness thairof groans 
and mi>>ery, as it appears to have been to a gieat extent in the eastern 
Presidency.” 

n - - 

A NF.KiHiiOUklNG contemporary has suddenly become unco-righteous. 
It is specially airing its civic honour. It was certainly not used to 
such grand language as it has of late given expression to in connec- 
tion with the practices of pettifoggers in municipal councils and the 
conviction of \ municipal magnate for misappropt ration. The thing 
has the effect of the name of God — in Indian parlance, Rama — from 
certain lips. But our contemporary is wise in its generation. II 
probably believes in the prudent Greek principle of contingent 
chronological and circumstantial virtue. And it doubtless has dis- 
covered that quoting Scripture pays. 


most respected in the land, has been convicted for misappropriating 
in his capacity of Vice-Chairm.an of the Baidyabati municipality, a 
G«»vernmeut Promissory note for Rs. 500 lodged by a contractor, and 
sentenced to two yeafs’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 800. 

Upon that case, the Hindoo Patriot philosophises in this strain *. — 

“ The present is no doubt a case of rare occurrence, but we feel 
justified in making the facts known for obvious reasons. It ought to 
open the eyes of the ratepayers in general to the absolute necessity 
of making a judicious selection of their representatives. At present 
the man most capable of canvassing is returned. This should never 
be countenanced. The aim of our rate-payers ought always to be 
to elect men with strong heads and stout hearts. We simply abuse 
the gieal privilege of Local Self-Government, which the Government 
has ronferied upon us by putting up as our representatives on the 
M11n1cip.1l Hoaid such worthless figures as the condemned Narendra 
Cliandi.i Roy. We have no doubt Narendia Chandra’s example will 
have a ma.sl s.alutary effect.” 

The above ate “ scnsil)le observations ” in the opinion of the Rant of 
Dacca, from which we quote them second-hand. To us, they sound 
differently. At best commonplace and futile, they are even 
contradicloiy. 


The M.ihar.'ija of Durbhunga has appointed Mr. Henry Bell, of the' 
High Court Bar, Manager-General of his affairs. We arc on principle 
opposed to the employment of Europeans by, or in native affairs of, 
native Chiefs. Without harbouring t|ie slightest repugnance to, or 
jealousy of, Europeans or Christians, several considerations determine 
us in this view, not the least powerful being the difficulty natives feel,^ 
and must feel, of commanding Europeans. These consicleiations, 
hovvever, affect political cbiefships far more than private estates. In- 
deed, several important considerations of expediency recommend 
Eiuopean management as the fittest for private property, specially of a 
certain type, riie Durbbanga Raj seems to come under the same 
category, and, not inappropriately perhaps, has it, since the decease of 
the last Maharaja, been under European management, in some form or 
another. From Furlong to Gwatkins, a long succession of civil and 
military men have administered the charge with more or less success, 
but even with unimpeachable honesty. Mr. Fuilong had been the 
Prince of Planters before, on the downfall of Indigo he took service 
111 Durbhanga during the minority of Maharaja Luchtnessur Singh. 


What the Doorga Pooja time is to the Bengalis, what the Holi seasoiv 
is to other Hindoos, what the Moharram Week is to the Moslems, that 
Passion Week is to the Christians, especially of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. This year it came to a close on the 15th instant. Yet 
who of our leaders thought of it ? What Hindu or Mussulman, Jew or 
Parsee, ever perceived that he was in the midst of a great festival of a 
great comtnuni ty } We do not know how the Indian followers of tht 
Catholic Church observed the Festival, no newspaper in India, 
so far as we arc aware, having given a a proper and particular 
account. One would have thought that the Calcutta organ of the 
Roman Catholics would, for the reputation of its co-ieiigionist!’, 
come out with a description of how Passion Week was observed, all 
round, in the city of Palaces. No such thing 1 Are we to attribuie 
this to decay of religious zeal? Perhaps it is owing to the Govern- 
ment of an adverse denomination. But, surely, if there was spirit 
enough in Catholicism, it would be brought out by competition. Wete 
Great Britain still a Catholic Power, perhaps Lord Lansdowne, with 
his councillors, would have, on Thursday, the 14th instant, sent for 
twelve native Catholic beggars and performed the function of tovement 
des piedSy as is still done by the Emperor of Austria, by King 
Humbert of Italy and, last but not least, by His Holiness tkyi^ope 
himself. Then, in imitation of what takes place in the Portuguese 
Navy, Good Friday Eve would have been solemnized on the banks 
of the sacred Ganges, by the dogging of Judas Iscariot. 

But alas I instead of all this, Passion Week is passed in India, almost 
unnoticed, and there is no one in the Indian Press to tell us how in 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, not to speak of other cities in India, 
the Nonconformists and the Low-chufch men spent the week, and 
in how many Christian families, hot cross buns were consumed in the 
morning repast. 


According to Dr. v. Tassinari, tobacco-smoking is valuable as a 
powerful disinfectant, a prophylactic against a number of infective 
diseases. He made a number of experiments on the influence of 
tobacco-smoke on the germs of cholera, anthrax and pneumonia. 


The whole country hRS heard with pain that Raja Narendra Chandra 
Hoy, of the Kayastha family of Sheoraphuli, one of the oldest and 
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He lined the interior of hollow balls with gelatine containing the germs 
of the di|||^es named ; tobacco-smoke was then passed through these 
globes foi^rom tin to thirty minutes, with the result that the bacilli 
of true Asiatic cholera and of pneumonia were completely destroyed. 
The gelatine was absolutely sienliied. The anthrax bacillus was 
more resistant, while that of typhoid was scarcely acted on at all* 
The Roman Doctor is supported by Drs. Miller, (New Yoik,) mid 
Vassili, (Naples,) who are of opinion that tobacco-smoke prevents 
the development of pathogenic geims. 

The Land Acquisition Collector for the Town of Calcutta, B.iboo Cally 
Churn Ghose, goes on leave, pieparatory to retirement. Baboo Tari- 
ney Kumar Ghosh comes into his shoes. It has been prtiposcd 10 have 
out such Collector for Calcutta, the 24-Peiguunah and tlie K. B. S. 
Railway. 


As another measure of economy, Sir Charles Elliott sent up a pioposi- 
tion for a provident fund in lieu of pensions for clerks. The Government 
of India, however, is not for such a change. 

Cholera of a virulent type has bioken out at Delhi. There is at 
present a regular panic amonjj the inhabitants of the old capital of 
India. We find this old city is getting worse and worse almost 
every year as regatds its sanitation. 


We are glad to hear that Sir Nawab Abdul Ghani’s health has much 
improved and that he is now able to receive visitors during the usual 
hours. 

The alarming account of Dewati Jai Prakash Lai of Dumraon’s 
illness was a mere newspaper sensation. He was never so serioiusly 
unwell, and now he is improving. 


A’E/S & A A YYET. 

Saturday^ April i8g2, 

SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN’S ADDRESS 
•.TO THE MAHOMEDANS AT 
ALLAHABAD. 

Sir Auckland Colvin could not have accepted the 
invitation to lay the foundatiun-.stone of the Maho- 
medaii Boarding Hou.se at Allahabad with quite a light 
heart. Knowing as he did the difficulty of the 
position to which he wa.s called, feeling, as he could 
not help feeling, the extreme delicacy of the function 
he would have to perform, his first impul.se. we 
suspect, was to have nothing to do with it.* Re- 
membering, as he could not forget, the personnel 
of the rival .parties, or the points of the quarrel, 
culminating in the strong and wide agitation which 
had brought the House into existence, he must 
naturally have felt some hesitation in patronizing 
the institution and accepting the most respectably 
signed, and most* respectful, invitation. What- 
ever reluctance he might have felt on private 
grounds, for the sake of some of his oldest and 
best friends, however,— neither as a true Englishman, 
as a friend of the Mahomedans, nor as a statesman 
of mark, could he discourage a movement in- 
' Huentially supported and. strongly backed by all 
Mussalmans of light and leading, whether jn 
the United Provinces or in the Punjab. He 
inust have been surprised to see the array of 
distinguished Mahomedan gentlemen, many of 
whom were not long ago the staunchest supporters 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, under 
the flag of once his eminent coadjutor, feilow- 
worker and chief supporter— the old and veteran 
Samiullah Khan— but now his declared opponent and 
the leader dF the opposition. The conspicuous ab- 
sence from the scene of the venerable Syed, his 


distinguished and honorable .son, and his special pro^ 
tdgis belonging to the staff of the Muir College, must 
have shown Sir Auckland very unmistakably how the 
principles of tolerance on vvliicli he lays so much 
stress, is practised I)y those who seem to be his 
ideals of that noble quality among the Mahomedans 
of the Province over which he presides. 

The importance of the occasion was obvioiLS — its 
significance was thoroughly appreciated by Sir Auck- 
land Colvin of all Englishmen. Accordingly, the 
Lieutenant-Governor came well prepared with a 
sermon for the M.ihomedans as a body, but which 
was especially inieiuled for and directed to the 
gathering who.se guest he wa.s that day. The ad- 
dress was diessed in very rich crimson, interlaced 
with bright gold, .so as to dazzle the eye and 
scarcely allow it to S6*e clearly through the tissue. 
Few outside the United Provinces are likely to 
fully understand the practical aims of the eloquent 
discourse, or catch the personal .allusions interspe^rsed 
therein, but those who have carefully watched the 
course of the unfortunate differences between Sir 
Ahmed Khan and his best friends and the stormy 
controversy which followed them and the bitter end 
to which the matters in dispute were driven, can 
easily read it between the lines. To the immediate 
congregfition it was plain as noonday. Nor did the 
stern homily come with the shock of surprise. The 
blow was distributed by time, or at any rate, the 
objects were not wholly unprepared for the impact. 
The prologue had already been pronounced at an- 
other place on a similar occasion. It was as if a 
Wickliffe had preceded the Luther in the attack on 
the old rt^gime of papal supremacy. A .scarcely 
less influential dignitary had before preached lo the , 
same text. I'he Lieutenant-Governor’s advent on the 
field had been heralded by a Judge of the High 
Court. The ice wa.s broken by Mr. Justice Straight. 
The well-couceived utterances of the accomplished 
Judge at Aligarh, in the same strain, a few days 
earlier, formed an appropriate introduction to the 
impressive address of the satrap. If conceited, all 
this, it must be confessed, was well managed a.s it was 
well meant. If, as is more likely, it was a mere 
coincidence, it was a happy accident. 'I'he religious 
Mussulman with his belief in the hand of God in 
every serious transaction, may well regard it as pro- 
vidential. Historically, the - two speeches, the one 
delivered at Aligarh, followed shortly after by that 
at Allahabad, stand complementary to one another. 

The founders of the Boarding House were nil in- 
telligent men experienced in the business of life 
and a few even men of distinction. 'I'hey showed 
themselves fully equal to the situation. With 
the adroitness of men of the world they suppress- 
ed all personal feeling on this great public occa- 
sion. They provoked no petty diffe^rences, raised no 
minor issues, and indeed sie^ered clear, as far as pos- 
sible, of all controvetsial topics. With one stroke of 
business they placed themselves in perfect rapport 
with their eminent visitor. Anticipating Sir Auck- 
land, they commenced tlieir address by praising 
the Aligarh College (which they do not honestly 
believe to be a safe and proper place for the educa 
tion and training of their young men). This ad 
mirable diplomacy at once put the addre.ssce in good 
humour and facilitated the well directed endeavours 
of the Governor to bring about a reconciliation 
between the two parties. If those endeavours do not 
succeed the failure cannot be laid on their head. 

But although on a ceremonial occasion, face to 
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face with the Governor of the land, the Coininittcc 
of the Mahoineclaii Boarding House were driven 
to self-suppression, to ignore the truth and hide their 
wounds, the Press is under no such obligation. The 
periodical chronicler cannot, without olfence, burk 
the facts, and the journalist, even though no Mussul- 
!nan himself, may be permitted to sy mpalhine with 
bleeding fellow citizens of that faith com fuelled to 
silence in public. Not from a morbid hankering after 
sensation or a maudlin desire to cherish pathos, but in 
the public interest, the tumultuous and unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the origin of the Boarding Huustj of 
which Sir Auckland so calmly atul philosophically 
laid the foundation-stone, should not be entirely lost. 
It is right and expedient that the world should 
know, not darkly through Sir Auckland Colvin’s 
sounding periods of high counsel but in ex[)licit 
terms, that the new institution is the first step of a 
great conflict. How few have realised that the Board- 
ing House of Allahabad is the Bulls Run of Seces- 
sion from Aligarh ! 

A Boarding House for Mahomedan students is on 
the face of it a small affair. Were it not for the wide 
sweep of the Lietitenant-Ciovernor’s incisive utter- 
ance in the connection, no one would suspect that it 
was anythifig better. But there was one passage 
in the address of the Committee which fafntly ad- 
umbrated the truth. “ We regret,’' said the Com- 
mittee, 

“We jegiPt to lentil tlinl <5ome of the existing' nationnl institutions 
m Imlin me opposeil to our view, liut we are convinced that it is only 
the abuse of tune and oppoi innilie'i m England wliirh bhonid be 
cliecked, ,ind not edinaiion there under proper supervision. W«) pro- 
pose wiili the <,Mace of God in put fiesh life in the inoveiiient, and our 
CoiuuMiiee will act as an advising body with winch paients may con- 
siilf, and fiom wni<Ji slndenls may i,»ke help befoie pi oceevlmj; to 
En^l.ind. We will not lest r<niieiit(d with only looking after and 
advisinj' younj^ men while in India, hut iiileiid to s,ife;»naid their 
intrrrwis in Kn<4land by pla( m^ llu m under pioper ji^nai dianship 
tlicie.’’ 

'riiat was an unmistakable sign that the gentlemen 
in que.siion were embarked in a considerable move- 
ment. 

It was the general character of the movement that 
made Sir Auckland Colvin’s thought and language 
all the more appropriate. True and apposite as were 
his remarks, however, we suspect the Mahomedan 
part of his audience after listening to him scarcely 
went away with a feeling of complete satisfaction. 

Much was said by the Lieutenant-Governor about 
the virtue of tolerance, and some examples also 
were held out, directly and indirectly. 'I'oleration is a 
lesson we all stand in need of, more or less. But the 
Mahomedan gentlemen assembled at Allahabad may 
be excused for thinking that the lesson was still 
more needed at another place. It is not unlikely that 
if he had known all, or even if he had simply seen the 
language and spirit in which Samiullah Khan and 
his supporters were attacked from different quarters 
in the Aligarh Institute Gazette, Sir Auckland, 
Colvin’s opinion would have undergone a material 
change. 'Fhe memorable article- — mem()raf)le if 
not for anything else, at least for its lamentable vio- 
lence and most objectionable indiscretion of lan- 
guage — in which the Syed challenged his opponent 
to <a duel in France (“that paradise of the world”), 
employing most threatening and contemptuous ex- 
pressions, was so far from tolerance, good sense, or 
prudence, that even the worst boy of the Surrender 
Not School in Bengal would blush h) think of 
such a mode of repelling an attack. Therein the 
“ Grand Old Man " brought himself for ever down 
to a very small man. All at once the halo was gone 
— the veil was uplifted — and the world discovered 


the poor fetish which had been set up for its adora- 
tion. This article did that in a few months which it 
would have taken Samiullah Khan and the Punjab 
opponents of the Aligarh Raj years, if the contro- 
versy were continued. The staunchest friends of 
the Syed were in a fix. All they could do was to 
mutter, with lowered heads, that they were ex- 
tremely sorry to read it. They have up to this 
time not been able to find any explanation for it. If 
that is the example of tolerance which the Aligarh 
reformer has to set for the younger generations of 
Mahonuulans, then we trust his coreligionists are 
not prepared to follow it. They can not hope to 
bcmdlt by it. 

It is all very good to talk of petty jealousies and 
private and personal motives and quarrels in order 
to make a res[)ectahle inqjression upon the general 
public un[)oste(l in the [)oints in dispute. There is 
no such ignoble issue between the Sye^d and his 
present ()[)[)oneiUs, as far as we know. 'Fhe differ- 
ence is fundamental. It is a question of principles 
that divides them. These principles are interwoven 
with the Mahomedan laith as well as social and edu- 
cational systems, and it was on these only that s(; 
many of the best men cut off their connection with 
the Aligarh Ci.)llege and its ioimder. Fhey knew' 
what w.Ls best for the education and advancement of 
their co religionists, but tliey were not able to pursue 
those legitimate objects under the yoke of their stern 
task-master. At'cordingly, insteatl of frittering away 
their efforts and energies in incessant and useless 
struggle, or of blindly following a leader, whose 
object is self-aggrandizement at the expense of the 
public and under the veil of patrioti.sm and reform, 
they have.* set up shop on their own account, far from 
their old senior [)artner. These are not men who can 
be. branded with the charge of petty jejilousies. 
They have shown to the world of what stuff they 
are made. Notwithstanding the tooth and nail op- 
position of the Syed’s powerful organization, they 
have successfully established a Boarding House on 
their own principles, to be managed entirely according, 
to their own views. 

The Punjab “ Anjumani Hemayeti Islam” have 
also made arrangements to start a Mahomedan col- 
lege of their own at Lahore which will be a fait ac- 
compli in a few months. Their proposal is also being 
severely attacked from all sides by the protd^ds and 
friends of Sir Ahmed and is discouraged in every 
way, but it has the support and sympathy of all 
good and impartial leading Mahomedans in India. 
The whole orthodox world of Mahomedan India, 
embracing all the out-and-out denouncers of the 
anti-Islamite princi[)les and proclivities of the great 
Knight, now beholds with astonished gratification 
the battle which is being fought by the mutiffeer 
generals and troops of his own army. That mutiny 
carries the ble.ssings of the pious, who are glad 
to think that it is for a just and good cause. The • 
mutineers are gradually enlisting the sympathies of all 
their fellow-Mussalmans, outside the influential but 
microscopic minority of the Aligarh party. 

VVe have exceeded our limits, but we are loath to 
part without one general word, which is pertinent to 
the Mahomedan controversies of the day. English- 
men are too apt to think that those Mahomedans 
who dress in their costume and freely drink and 
eat with them, are the most tolerant and enlightened 
members of their creed. But genuine tolerance and 
enlightenment are hot to be tested by ones dress, food, 
or what he talks to please Europeans. It is ngr 
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fiveii ^stcd by what a man writes in pamphlets for 
circuWfcon ii\ private to a chosen few, but one must 
be judged from his public and private life, his political 
and social acts and his public writings and dealings 
with people. There are men who though they 
do not care to look hideous as imitation Euro- 
peans or who would not eat with Europeans at the 
risk of their self respect, nevertheless are most 
tolerant and enlightened (according to their lights and 
also European and Western lights.) 'I'hey are not a 
whit inferior in ability, knowledge, information, 
character, political sagacity, strength of character and 
j)ublic S[>irit to any anglicized Mahomedan gentle- 
men, and who are ready to compete, as they have 
cotnpeted — not unsuccessfully but with advantage — 
with many enlightened and admired gentlemen of 
other communities. 


THE PATRIOT OF CH ANDERNAGORE. 

\Vk have lost an honoured relation and fiiend, and the French 
Kepiilili<‘ her most nninciu native snliject in llroj^.d. Haboo Pian- 
kissen Chaiidhuii is dead. Of late yrars, his h<*allh had broken down. 
His heait hatl berorne affected. One evening' he ' left ns abruptly to 
f dl clown insensihle in his coa'di —the effort, as he afiei wards said, of 
the strong pull of tobacco he look at our place. H»! placed himself 
under an eminent meinher of the Faculty, who treated him for 
weeks without effect. Meanwhile, dropsy supervened and he was 
hastening to dissolution when Hindu Medicine was liied as .a last 
I ••source, with woiideifnl success. The patient was brouf^ht rouii<l. 
He was on his lejjs ajjain — he ajjain drove out and came to see 
Ms, and on one or two (x'casioiis went out to tiansact business, but 
he was* an «alteied man. He was marked. Only the greatest 
c.ire could give him another long lease. That care, we are afraid, 
he failed to take and he was seized again, 'Fliis time there was no 
escape. The Kaviiaj who had saved him before, said so from 
the outset of the second attack. He lingeied throngh three weeks, 
latterly in an unconscious state, and then died. 

He came of a historic though fallen family. His ancestors were the 
patrons and chief native servants of the French in this Province. 
During the revolutions and wars of the midille of the r8ih century, 
they remained true to the French, and with the French they 
went to the wall and were crushed under Ihiiish jealousy and 
vengeance. Nevertheless Chandernagnre will not soon forget her 
Mid Chaiidhnris. They are a poor lor, however, with all the pride 
of the Spaniard without worldly possessions to sustain it. Pran- 
kissen’s father Ramnarain left him, as he used to relate, besides a 
Imle house 10 live in, ten annas, in cash — about i.r. hut with the 
obligation to perform the expensive obsequial ceremonies, and main- 
tain the family, and give himself education. He performed thr 
ceremonies and discharged the other dulie.s as well as a hoy of font teen, 
under the guidance of an only sister, elder than him, could be expected 
to do, by selling such little effects as he possessed. Tlic wolf did not 
permit him to pursue his studies. With the little education that he 
had received at the Free Kirk school at Hoogly, he was glad to 
secure a small teachership which was the beginning of one of the 
most successful lives in our community. With native eneigy he went 
MU step by step until he earned wealth and distinction. It is a 
remarkable trait of character that though an “educated B.iboo" 
and for all his poverty an undoubted gentleman by birth, he 
quietly abandoned the respectability of a teachership to accept 
the kicks and cuffs seasoned with perquisites of the humbler 
and almost menial employment of a Bazaar Sircar. That was 
the turning point of his career, //e had no cuffs or kicks to 
endure, as he would never give any pretext for them. His lowly 
occupation was his school of commercial education, making him ac- 
q'lainted with the geography and economic products of the market, 
the ways of the dealers and of the brokers, the wants of different 
classes and of the different European houses, and so on. His skill and 
tiustworthincss recommended him, his devotion brought him forward. 
His employers were astonished at the proofs of education given by 
their Sircar, His self-restraint no doubt told upon these Scotchmen, 
He was at once lifted up and made an accountant, and then a still 


superior assistant, and not long after he was advanced to the highest 
office ru their gift — th.it of B.inian, to hold it, as no Banian before had 
held it, on honor. 

For many years he was the chief native officer in tlip estahlisli 
ment of Me.ssis. (Iroige, Henderson Co. with ai'tliMiiiy v\- 
tending over the Borneo Co.’s, since li.iranagar Jute Manuf.ictui- 
ing Comp.iMv’-, gieal f.iciories. He li.ul alre.ady learnt l)y ih-* 
example of his master Mr. Knowles ('.enior partner of Meesu?. Heorge, 
Hendeison «S: Co.) to speculate in the stocks. Proceeding iv.mly in 
this templing game, he had m.idft some money hy it, wlnie he h;nl 
fioin the fir.st saved fioin his sr.inty e.iruinys as much as he could. 
.So when, after the depaituie of his old m.isteis, new m*m who had 
fuiineily defeiied to hmnrose to the hcacl and exhibited then Je ilonsy 
of him, he could afford to retire on a fine competence. He had al- 
ways kept two houses, one in Calcutta and another at Cliaiuhn nagoie. 
The latter he h.ul improvcfl into a spacious sumptuous residence. 
He thoughl it was time ffir him to enjoy home life. But it iv.is more 
easy to leiiic from an office thin to stop tlie lifelong habit of woik. fie 
now luined his attention to the public good. He became one of tlie 
most active public spiiited citizens of flte French selllemeui. Whether 
It was a famine or an epidemic that scourged the iiihabiiauls, he was 
to the fore. On the establishment of the commune, he c.ime foi wai d 
to assist in making self-government a reality. He vvas the only 
native Indian who has yet been elected M.iyor of Chandei nugore, 
and he left a distinguished record of his teim of office in bfiier ro.uls 
.iiid better consei v.iucy. In view of events looming m the futme, he 
advocated the cultivation of the French language by the Indian 
people, and delivered on the subject a lecture in Fiench wliicli was 
noticed at length in our columns. He .started a self-acting scheme 
of inedicai education in Europe fora limited but ever increasing num- 
ber of native youths, and with this view expended several thous.iml 
Rupees. Two gentlemen are already back under the system. He 
tried also to send Bengalis to France for technical educ.itiou. 
Nor WHS he an uiisyinp.iilietic observer of the politics of his fcllow- 
Indians in British teiriiory. He took pait in more than one move- 
ment to which he w,\s invited. He offered a prize on a history of the 
imprisonment of Baboo Surendra N.uh Banerjee and the great agita- 
tion theieupon. Unfortunately, no ade(tuate and deserving account 
was piesented. 

These imni'irous services couKI not go unrecognised, the more so as 
he was in commuuic.aiion with many eminent Frenchmen. As the 
most intellectual of the principal natives of Chandernagoie, he vvas 
necessarily thrown m contact not only with every C/n'/ of the Set- 
tlement, but also with distinguished Iravellcis fiom Km ope. M. 
Rouvier and other French politicians and literary men knew and 
.ipptecialed him. In iSSo he leceived a gold meclal for devotion 
to public good fiom the French Republic. In 18S7 the Republic 
honoured him with the title of an Ufficer de .Academic and sent 
him ihe gohl inrd.il of the diitinciion. In i.S.S’«j the Associ.ition IJni- 
veiselle sent him a gold me l.il for phihinthropy and ag.iin in 1890 
they m.nle him an .\cadeinie das Prilmiei.-,. 

Balm Pr.inkissen ChaiKlhun was boiu on J.iruiary l, l8vk and died 
at 3 (.)’ch)ck in the afternoon of the tSih April i(Sq2. 

He w.is something more th in a benevolent public .spiiitfd citi/en. 
He was a man of singular iinh viduality. He w.is not an amiable man, 
perhaps, and had serious weaknesses due to his oiigm and eaiiy tioubles 
and associations as well as hi^ I atrr sni 1 oundings, but he w.us unques- 
tionably a remaikable character. He had c-nonnou.s momentum. Under 
happier circumst.HUces he might have done wondcis. As ii um,, his life, 
if It could he adequaiely wnircn, would he moie \.iIuaM«- to gnr 
people ih.vu the biogiaphies of many of our princes and politiei.uis. 

SlUV LT A N KO U S A DO FT I O N. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the rriw' 
Council on the Appeal of Siireiuirakeshav Roy v, Doorgasuiidari 
Dasscc and another, and, by order of Revivor, r. K better Kristo 
Milter, from the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal ; delivered 6th February 1891. 

^ Present : Imrd Watson, Lord Hobhousc, Lord Morris, Sir Richard 
Couch. 

[Delivered by Lord F-fobhouse.] 

On the 19th April 1879 ^.^jah Bejoykeshav Roy, being at the 
point of death, made his will in the following terms 

“I am now ill. God forbid it, but if any mi.shap occur rhere- 
froni, and from fear thereof, I do while of sound mind dedicate 
and give to Srec Srcc Isshur Annapoorna Thakoorance, the Thakoar 
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' * 

eitablishcd by nay deceased farher, all the ancestral and self-acquired 
moveable and immoveable properties, zcinindaries, and Putnee, &c., 

' whether in my own name or banamee, to which I am entitled and 
of which I am in possession. I have no sons or daughters 
y of my loins. I have two wives living, v/z.t Sreemutty Ranee 
Nobo Doorga the elder and Sreemutty Ranee Doorgasundari 
. the younger. Each of the two Ranees will adopt one son. 

■ God forbid it, but if the son adopted by either Ranee should die, 

" or be unfit for duty by reason of illness of any kind, then in such 
a case she will be competent to take in adoption a second son, and 
V v‘80 on to a third. The two adopted sons of both wives shall 
remain the shebaits of the whole ’of the moveable and immoveable 
property dedicated to Annopoornah Thakooranee aforesaid. They 
will carry out the supervision and the improvement of the said 
property. But they will do everything according to the advice of 
all the principal olliccrs appointed by me. 'Phey will not be 
competent to make gift or sale of the different properties. Up 
to the time that the said two adopted sons do not attaiti their 
, majority, my aforesaid two wives will exercise the care and control 
of all the said properties, and in carrying out these duties they 
shall take the advice of all the principal officers which have been 
appointed by me. They will not be competent to act otherwise. 
When the two adopted sons shall have attained their majority, and 
shall have acquired sufiicient knowledge for the preservation of 
the property, my two wives shall make over to them as shabaets, 
to their satisfaction, all the provercy dedicated to the Issur Deb 
sbeha. Out of the income of the property dedicated to the Deb 
sbeba^ &c., after performing the sheba of the above-mentioned 
Annopoorna Thakooranee, and the Sree Sree Issurs established by 
my ancestors and myself, and after meeting the prescribed monthly 
allowances, and after performing the daily and fixed rites and 
ceremonies, as they are now performed and met, out of the profits 
which shall remain, each adopted son shall receive at the rate of 
1,000 (one thousand) rupees monthly. Therefore, while of sound 
mind and understanding, 1 execute this instrument of will. Finis, 
dace 7th Bysack 1286.” 

The next day the Rajah died, and the two Ranees mentioned 
in his will became his hcirs-at-law. The estate is a large one. 
There is no precise evidence of its amount, but it is stated that 
the yearly income is not less than a lac of rupees. The elder 
Ranee appears to have relied for advice mainly upon her brother 
Kaliprosono, and a pleader named Tarrucknauth j the younger 
upon her fathet Bhobodaini Mitier, and a pleader named Upendra 
Bose. 'I’hcre was a long delay in obtaining probate of the will, which, 
however, was granted 10 the Ranees on the 30th December 1880. 

Very soon after the Rajah*s death, Tarrucknauth expressed an 
opinion that a simultaneous adoption of two boys, such as the 
Rajah contemplated, was not lawful, and after some discussion 
within the walls of the Rajbari, a case was prepared by Tarruck- 
nauth for an eminent barrister, Mr, Phillips, to advise both the 
Ranees as to their position. On the point of adoption, Mr, Phillips’s 
opinion was to the effect that, though the law was not coinplciclv 
settled, a double adoption would not be valid, and that the will 
did not authorize any adoption other than a douide one. 

The ladies detcrmincil to make a double adoption. How far 
they were guided by legal advice, how far by a pious desire to 
fulfil the directions of their husband, w’C cannot tell. They and 
their advisers certainly knew of the legal doubts and difficulties 
attending a double adoption. But one thing was quite clear. If 
they were to procure sous for tlieir husband at all, it must be by 
the simultaneous adoption of two, for the will authorized no other 
course. It was impossible even to try the (juesrion whether their 
husband’s wishes could be fuirilled, unless two boys were found 
whose parents were willing to give them in adoption one for each 
Ranee. 

The boys were found. On the 20th May 1879, one month after 
the Rajah’s death, and the* day ol his shradh, the double adoption 
was made. The elder Ranee adopted the Plaintiff, who is the 
natural son of one* Mirtunjoy, and was then a hoy of less tlian 
nine years. The younge*r Ranee adopte*d a child about a year old, 
the natural son of her cousin Hurrydass Ghosc. She and her 
adopted boy are the Defendants in the suit. 

No long lime elapsed before* there occurred the familiar incident 
of quarrels between the two wives. Some argument has turned 
upon these quarrels ; but we do not know what they were about, 
or what was their 'luration, or when there* was peace, and when 
war, Pcarymohun, who was Kaliprosono’s man of business, and 
went often to the Rajbari with communications to the Ranees, 
tells us (Rec., p. 218),— “The ladies were on good terms with 
each other for some time. , . . They were not on good 
terms at the time of the adoption ; they had fallen out three or 
four days before. I heard there was a quarrel. I did not hear ^ 
what it was about. They had made up, and were on good terms 
for ten and fourteen days, and then there was a quarrel, and this 
way it went on. When there arc two co-wives these quarrels 
occur.” That is a probable statement of the case. But whether 
in the intervals of peace, or notwithstanding quarrels, they njanaged 
jto do business together. 


On the $ih July 1879 they executed a document of great im- 
portance, r.z., an ikrar relating to their management and enjoy- 
ment of the estate. After referring to the Rajah’s will, and stating 
that “ he had made over to both of us as shebaits the responsibility 
of looking after the property,” and after mentioning the direction 
to adopt, they continue thus ; — 

“In accordance therewith on the 7th Joistec last we have to- 
gether, at the same time and with reciprocal consent, each taken 
a son in adoption in accordance with the Shasters and general usage ; 
that is to say, I, Sreemutty Ranee Nobodoorga, have taken as a son 
Sree Reshav Lall Dutt third son of Sree Mirtionjoy Duct inhabitant 
of Hautkhola in the town of Calcutta, by changing his former 
name and naming him Sreeman Coomar Surendrakeshav Roy ; and 
I, Sreemutty Ranee Doorgasundari, have taken as a son the third 
son of Sreejoot Baboo Hurrydas.b Ghosc inhabitant of Senhat in 
the district of Hooghly, and have had him named Sreeman Coomar 
Annoda Persaud Roy alids Coomar Norcndiokcshav Roy. The 
said two Coomars have become the heirs and rcprcscruativcs of 
our deceased husband, in the same way as if they had been sons 
born of his loins. During the present minority of the two sons 
we as their mothers and guardians will continue to rear and take 
care of them. With regard to the rights of the said two sons, 
neither we nor any of our heirs will ever be competent to raise any 
objection.” 

They then state that it is necessary to make rules for the pre- 
servation and supervision of the property, and covenant that they 
will in equal shares as shebaits of the' Thakooranee coniinne in 
possession of and preserve the debuttur property 5 paying in equal 
shares the various charges on it ; and that if either docs not 
pay her share she shall be liable to indemnify the other. 'I hen 
they go on : — 

“After the debts of the estate have been liquidated, then after 
meeting the fixed expenditure we will both of us divide and take 
in equal shares the money which shall be left in the joitit tovii 
(till). And out of that money, meeting our respective necessary 
expenses and the expen.ses of the miantcnancc ami education of 
our respective adopted sons, whatever surplus money remains, we 
will keep the same in our respective custody ; and w*hcii our respect- 
ive adopted son attains his majority we will make the same over to 
him to his satisfaction. Besides this we will not be liabV; to any 
anc else for an account of the said money. In order that the 
collections and supervision of the zemindaries and putnee talooksand 
mokrurec and lakhraj mehals, and all the other immoveable property 
left by our husband, may be performed without any hindrance, 
keeping a few of the properties in khm tch^ccl^ we have given 
T/arah of all the rest of the property. 'Fhe expenditure which 
has been fixed for the performance of the and the daily 

and fixed ceremonies, &t:., as well as all that will have to be per 
formed in accordance with the will of our husband, the money foi 
the said expenses, we will both of us provide in equal shares. And 
so that there may be no dispute in respect of the performance of 
the said Drbjhevd, and the daily and fix,ed ceremonies, &c., each 
of us will for one year at a time in rotation take upon herself the 1 
whole responsibility of the Debshevd, and the daily and fixed cere- 
monies, <Scc. And I, Srccmiitty Ranee Nobodoorga, being the elder, 
have taken the first turn.” 

The Izara mentioned in this ikrar was cfFocrcd by two contem- 
poraneous deeds. By one of them 13 mehals wjrc demised for 
five years to Kaliprosono, and by the other lo mehals were demised 
for a like term to Bhobodaini. The rents are reserved to the two 
Ranees in equal .shares. The Appellate Court below has thought 
that this transaction throws light on the object of the ikrar ; but 
tlieir l.ordships can hardly appreciate i^s bearing on the ease. 

The two boys were taken into the Rajbari, and were there treat- 
ed as adopted sons till after the death of tlic elder Ranee. That 
event happened on the 28th July 1884. Almost immediately after- 
wards disputes arose between the younger Ranee and the Plaintiff 
or his friends, and this suit was commenced on the 20th August 
in that year. 

The suit is in cficct one for the administration of the Rajah’s 
will, but with an addition which was made by amendment for the 
purpose of raising a claim under the ikrar. At the hearing in 
the original Court it was contended on the PlainrifPs behalf, first, 
that his adoption was prior in point of time to that of the younger 
boy and valid on that ground ; secondly, that a simultaneous adop- 
tion was valid in law ; and, thirdly, that the will carried the 
shebaitship to any one who was adopted according to its terms, 
whether his adoption was or was not good in law. The Judge 
of the Original Court, Mr. Justice Norris, decided against the 
Plaintiff on the first two points, and in his favour on the third. . 

Both parties appealed, and the Court of Appeal agreed with 
the Original Court on the first two points, about which there h 
now no longer any question. On the third point they differed 
from the Original Court. But they considered that there were 
still questions arising on the acts of the Defendant, the younger 
Ranee, and on the 19th March 1886 they made an order of remand 
in the following terms : — 

“ It it ordered that this . iqit be Kjntnded ta the Court below 
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to try the roUowing ii^ue, chat is to tay, ---whether the laid Defend- 
ant (A^cllaiit) had lo acted as to be estopped from denying the 
Plainci^s titloi or to have made heraolf a trustee for him to the 
extent of the interest which he claims. And that the said Court 
do take any additional evidence that may be adduced by either 
party for that purpose, and do return its finding upon such issue 
to this Court, together with the evidence taken.** 

Upon this remand the case was again tried before Mr. Juatice 
Norris, and a great quantity of evidence was taken, of which 
some is relevant to show the knowledge possessed by the Ranees 
of their position in May and July 1879, and also to show the con- 
nection between the adoption and the ikrar. The Original Court 
concluded that the Ranees agreed to execute the ikrar to pre- 
serve the rights of their adopted sons,** and formally found the 
issue in favour of the Plaintiff. 

The Defendant, the younger Ranee/ then appealed, when the 
Appellate Court reserved the finding of the Original Court, and 
dismissed the suit. Their views are expressed in a full and ela- 
borate judgment, but, so far as they have been relied on by thfc 
younger Ranee at this bar, may be briefly summarized. It is not 
denied that both the Ranees knew of the invalidity, or doubtful 
validity, of the adoption they made. But it is said that the ikrar 
was not thought of before the adoption ; that it was not made in 
consequence of the legal difficulty about the adoption, but to settle 
quarrels, to provide for the management of the estate, and to 
enable the brother of one Ranee and the father of the other to 
get the leases which they did get. It was therefore a separate 
coruract between the Raneeas to whch the boys were strangers, 
and which they could not enforce. 

The Plaintiff now appeals from the decree dismissing his suit, 
and the whole case is thus opened. It seems to their Lordships 
that the issue which was tried on remand is not conceived in very 
apt terms, because there may be no estoppel binding the younger 
Ranee, and no trust except in a somewhat strained use of the 
term, and yet she may have entered into a bargain which she is 
bound to make good to the extent of her interest in the estate. 
But their Lordships, having the whole case before them, arc at 
liberty to draw such conclusions as the allegations and proofs war- 
rant. If the Plaintiff has a good claim under the ikrar, he is enti- 
tled CO inforce it in this suit. The points substantiailly urged on 
his behalf at the bar are, first, that he takes as sutlicicruly described 
by the vvill, and, secondly, that he can sustain a claim against the 
younger Ranee personally by virtue of the ikrar. It is not now 
contended that his adoptian is valid in law, as indeed it clearly 
ib settled chat it is not. 

Their Lordships concur with the Apppcllate Court in the opinion 
that the Plaintiff can take nothing under the will. They do not 
find it necessary to give any opinion on the question whether a 
gift to persons whose description does not import that they should 
be born in the donor’s lifetime can be valid, because they think 
the case rests on a clearer ground. There is no gift to the adopted 
sons except in the character of shebaiis. And it would require 
very strong and clear expressions indeed to show that a Hindoo 
gentleman contemplated introducing as shebaits of his family 
Thakoor, two persons unknown to himself and strangers to his 
family. There is not a trace in this will to show any such inten- 
tion, or to show that the testator doubted the legality of his scheme, 
or thought of any adoption but a legal one. 

The original Court decided in favour of the Plaintiff on this 
point, in reliance on the authority of Dey v. Dey (2 Indian jurist 
N. S. 24). But in that case the testator had himself made a 
double adoption,, and the boys lived with him and were called and 
treated as his adopted sons. As regarded them, there was strong 
ground for saying, as the Judges all agreed in saying, that a gift 
to his “ adopted sons” was meant to go to the two boys whom he 
actually knew as such. Then the question arose as to another 
boy, who was substituted on the death of one of the original two, 
in pursuance of a power given by the testator to his widow. Was 
he too sufficiently described ? The Court, though not unanimously, 
held that he was, on the ground that he answered the same descrip- 
tion which was applicable to the boy for whom he was substituted, 
and fell* within the same intention of the testator to give his 
property in moieties to the two who had gone through the form 
of adoption. Their Lordships need not say whether they would 
decide that case the same way if it were before them. It is suflicient 
that it differs from the present case in an essential circumstance 
which governed the decision. 

Adopted sons then being out of the question, what becomes of 
the property ? The younger Ranee says that nothing can be more 
simple. All is given to the Thakoor, the heirs become shebaits, 
and manage the propecty in the usual way. But the matter is not 
quite so simple. It is true that by the first sentence of the will 
all is given to the Thakoor ; and though in the plaint the question 
is mooted whether the gift is made bond fide (and of course such 
gifts may be a mere scheme for making the family property inalien- 
able) it has not been really disputed. Nor indeed could it well be 
disputed in this case. For the last part of the will shows clearly 
enough that the income was to be applied first in performing the 


sheba of the Thakoor who ti mentipned as the object of the gift, 
and of other family Thakoori, and in meeting the prcscibedi 
monthly allowances, and in performing the daily and fixed rites 
and ceremonies “as they arc now performed and met.** The testa- 
tor must have been well aware that after all these charges had been 
met there would be a very large surplus. In fact he directs that 
out of the surplus each adopted son shall receive Rs. 1,000, monthly ; 
but of the residue after that he says nothing* 

There is no indication that the testator intended any extension 
of the worship of the family Thakoors. He does not, as is some- 
times done, admit others to the benefit of the worship. He does 
not direct any additional ceremonies. He shows no intention save 
that which may be reasonably attributed to a devout Hindoo 
gentleman, viz., to secure that his family worship shall be con- 
ducted in the accustomed way, by giving his property to one of 
the Thakoors whom he venerates most. But the effect of that, 
when the estate is large, is to leave some beneficial interest un- 
disposed of, and chat interest must be subject to the legal incidents 
of property. 

*lii this case the Ranees were the testator’s heirs. As heirs they 
would take the shebaitship. In some cases doubts have been 
expressed whether women ought to be shebaits ; but whatever may 
be the force of those doubts, they can hardly apply to this ease, 
seeing that the Rajah appoints nobody but his wives to perform 
the duties which his sons cannot perform by reason of nonage. 
Neither in this case can any question arise between the shebaic 
and the heir, for they arc the same persons. It appears to their 
Lordships that after performing their prescribed duties as shebaits, 
the Ranees became entitled to the beneficial interest in the surplus 
lor the widow’s estate. If that is so, each of them could contract 
so as to bind her own interest. The question now is whether 
the younger Rance has done so. 

It was earnestly urged at the bar that the younger Rance is 
estopped from denying the Plaintiff’s claim. Their Lordships 
cannot assent to that. They observe that the word “ estop ” is 
often used in Indian cases very loosely lo denote obligations which 
do not rest on estoppel at all. Such uses of the word are not 
countenanced by the definition of estoppel in Section 115 of the 
Indian Evidence Act. It would indeed be difficult to see how the 
younger Ranee, who represents the whole inheritance in an 
administration suit, could' be prevented from pleading anything 
but the true state of the case. However that may be, it is not 
the fact that she has caused anybody to believe something to be 
true which she now alleges not to be true. She is entitled to raise 
any defence which the facts of the case vvill support. 

The arguments to show that she has undertaken a trust appear 
to their Lordships to be verbal rather than substantial. The young- 
er Ranee has not, by her dealings with the elder or with the boys, 
possessed herself of any property which she would not have got 
otherwise. The adoption indeed would, if it were legal, deprive 
her of property. There is no trust independently of the contract 
she has made. If that binds her to give the Plaintiff certain bene- 
fits she must give them ; if it does not, she is not bound in any 
other way. The essential question in this ease is one of contract. 

To solve this question, let us first see what the position of the 
parties was. It is quite clear that, though aware of the risk oi 
illegality, the Ranees were determined on a literal execution of 
their husband’s wishes. For that purpose it was necessary, not 
only that they should act in combination together, but that they 
should procure two boys to take part iii the operations. It is no 
slight matter for a boy to be passed from one family into another. 
Even in England such a thing cannot be done without a serious 
effect, for good or ill, on the boy’s welfare. In India the ties of 
family life are far stricter, and if a boy has been transplanted from 
his own family into attothcr by a dc fiirta adoption, and then the 
adoption turns out to be invalid in law, and he is rejected out 
of his adopted family, his relations to hit natural family must be 
seriously disturbed. Whether his previously existing legal itntus 
would be taken away is a point not calling for any opinion. 
Assuming that the Plaintiff could return after an absence of five 
years, and so resume his legal position, it is impossible that his 
personal position should be the same as if the tic to his family had 
never been broken. 

Is then the ikrar a transaction standing entirely by itself, a mere 
arrangement for the convenience of the two Ranees, or is it the 
latest in a series of transactions, beginning with the resolve ot 
the Ranees to make a double adoption ? Tarrucknath, who prepared 
the draft, died before the remand, and therefore has glvon no 
evidence as to the connection between the adoption and the ikrar. 
His bill of costs is in evidence, which shows only that the ikrar 
was for control and management of the estate, and for effecting 
an amicable settlement between the Ranees. Kaliprosono says that, 
when the question of adoption was discussed before the adoption, 
it was first suggested that the ikrar should be executed ; that the 
suggestion emanated from Tarrucknauth, and Mr. Phillips’s 
opinion had then been received. Pearymohun says that he explain- 
ed the opinion to the Ranees, and communicated to them Tarruck^ 
nauth's advice to take two boys in adoption, and afterwards execute 
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an ikrar, and that the riglus of the adopted sons would be preserved. 
nHc adds that the elder Ranee assented to that personally, and that 
Bhobodaini assented for the younger. Gobind Clujrider, one of the 
atnla, says that he was present on that occasion j and he confirms Peary- 
niohiin in essentials. He differs however in saying tliat the younger 
Ranee expressed her a'.scnt, whereas Pearytnoluin says that she 
did not, but her father did. flurrydass Gliose, the natural father 
of the younger boy, speaks to a conversation with the younger 
Ranee, in which she stated that “ We two Ranees Ijavc agreed 
between us that we will take two boys, on each, accr>rding to the 
terms of the will of our husband, and after taking two boys in adop- 
tion we will give them such a pucca writing that their interest \s\\\ not 
be jeopardized, and even if such adoption should not be held valid, 
we will by the document we intend to give make over our respective 
rights to those boys.” The same assurance, he says, was rcpcatetl 
by her in h..r fatlicr’s presence on another occasiorj before ilic ad- 
option. Answering questions in cross-examination he says, “ When 
she said she would give a writing I consent-td. J said, ‘ I will give 
you ilie child, and you can do what you think proper.’ I did not 
make it a condition, but wlien she said she would give a writing 
I was quite satisfied.” I’his witness is commended and relied on 
by the original Jiulgc. 

On the other hand, the younger Ranee and Bhobodaini deny the 
whole story ; but they were so entirely di^^creditcd bcfoie the Ori- 
ginal Court tliat their denials* arc of no value, nor does the Appel- 
late Court rely on them. They rest principally on 'rarrucknauth’s 
bill of costs, and on statements of LJpendia Bose, who, though 
advising one of the parties, states that “ nothing w.ns said as to 
securing the rights of the adopted sons,” and contradicts some 
statements made by Pearymohun rcspcv:ting Mr. Phillips’s opinion. 
They also rely on the face that Miriunjoy, the father of the Plain- 
tiff, and several members of the household, either knew nothing 
about the matter or have not been called as witnesses. It appears 
to their Lordships that the sole evidence of any weight against the 
connection between the adoption and the ikrar is that of Upciidra 
Bose, who certainly might be expected to have known the facts. 
The quantity of evidence, and, as the Judge who heard it thought, 
the quality of it, is in favour of that connection ; and the Appel- 
late Court think it clear that the two things were connected, but 
not in consequence of the invalidity of the adoption. 

But after all the main evidence is that of the ikrar itself. How 
can it be explained ? The views of the two Courts have been 
before stated. Their Lordships quite concur with the Appellate 
Court thus far, that it may have been an object of the ikrar 10 
settle quarrels between the Ranees, chough it docs not seem to have 
been efficacious for that purpose, nor particularly well adapted for 
it. They might still quarrel over every item of joint expenditure, 
and over the division of the surplus, as effectually as when their 
interests remained joint. But their Lordships cannot understand 
how the ikrar facilitated the grants made to the relatives of the 
Ranees, nor how those grants tended to settle quarrels, seeing that 
it was not provided that the elder Ranee should take the whole 
rent reserved on Kaliprosono’s lease, and the younger the whole 
reserved on Bhobodaini’s, but the rents reserved on each lease were 
made payable to the two Ranees in equal shares. Nor are they 
able to understand in what w.iy the ikrar was connected with the 
adoption, as the Appellate Court think it clearly was, unlc‘;s it were 
for the purpose of conferring an interest on the boys. 

It is true iliat the dotiiinenr docs not say outright that the ad- 
option may be invalid, and that it is intended in that event to give 
the boys an interest in the widows’ estate. Perhaps the framer of 
it did not choose to put on record the misgivings of the parties as 
to the legality of their action. Neither docs it say that quarrels 
have arisen, and are ro be settled in this way. The bolder course 
of staling the real motives and inic-ntions would also have been the 
hafer ; but it is not followed. 'I'hc deed does not on the face of it 
express cither the motives supposed by the Original Court or those 
oijpposcd by the Appellate Court, But those supposed by the Ap- 
pellate Court do not account for the introduction of the boys, 
who on their theory have no place or part in the arrangement at all. 

Nothing can be more explicit or precise than the recognition 
of the rights of the boys to nurture and to the enjoyment of the 
estate while it is remarkable that they arc not mentioned at all in 
the character of shebaits. According to the ikrar, the Ranees arc 
shebaits. The boys arc “heirs and representatives” of the Rajah. 
During their minority “ we, as their mothers and guardians, will 
continue to rear and take care of them.” With regard to their 
rights, “ neither we nor any of our heirs will ever be competent 
to raise any objection.” Furthermore, the Ranees go on to effect a 
partition, not only between themselves, but between the boys until 
the younger attained majority. The surplus of each moiety is to 
be accumulated and handed over by each widow to her own son 
when he comes of age. If the boys were really heirs, such an 
arrangement as that would be futile ; they would be joint heirs, 
and their property would be joint property. It could only take 
effect out of the widow’s interest, and on the fooling that the boys 
were not the owners. And all this is done by persons who arc 
.idvised that there has been no legal adoption, and who are stated 


by credible witnesses to have agreed to give a writing for the 
protection of the boys. The Ranees wished to make the boys the 
heirs of the Rajah. In form they did so ; they could not do it 
in substance. But they could, so far as their own interest would 
go, give them the same benefit out of the property as if they had 
actually been heirs. 'I'licir Lordships hold that the deed expresses 
this intention, and that by it the Ranees became bound to one 
another and to the boys to carry it into effect. It is a startling 
tiling to be told tiiat the Ranees could immediately afterwards 
tuin the btjys aclrift, or that the survivor of them can do so after 
the arrangement has been in force for five years. 

But it was strongly urged at the bar that the lioys cannot enforce 
a contract to which they arc not parties. It is true that they arc 
not parties to the ikrar considered as an isolated transaction ; nor 
could they be, by reason ol their tender age. But if, as above 
shown, it is true (hat the ikrar is one of a series of transactions, 
that it is closely connected with the adoptioti, that the use of the 
boys was a necessary part of the attempt to accomplish the Rajah’s 
wishes, and iliat liicir position in life was substantially altered by 
taking them away ftom their natural families for an indefinite time, 
it seems to their Lordships impossible to maintain that they are 
strangers in the matter, and that they cannot insist on the perform- 
ance of the contract bv which each Ranee bound herself to the 
other to deal with the estate in their favour. 

'Ftie decree of the Appellate Court dismissing the suit should 
be discharged. 'The decree of the Original Court cannot be 
restored, patilv because it proceeds on tlie ground that the boys 
take und'*r the ivill, and partly because the accounts directed by 
it arc not applicable under the circumstances. 'Fheir Lordships 
think that the vlei rcc should take the following form 

Declare that, acording to the trtie construction of the testator’s 
will, the property thereby given to the Thakoor therein mentioned 
was given for the purpose of securing the proper performance of 
the sheba of the said Thakoor and the other family Thakoors in 
the will mentioned, and the prescribed monthly allowances, and 
the proper performance of the daily and fixed rites and ceremonies 
as they were performed and met in the testator’s lifetime. 

Declare that the other dispositions of the will arc inoperative, 
and that on the testator’s death his two widows were his heirs-at- 
law, and as such became shebaits of the Thakoor, and entitled for 
the widows’ estate to such interests in the testator’s property as 
remained undisposed of by the will. 

Declare that according to the true construction of the ikrar, and 
in the events which have happened, the Plaintiff on attaining his 
majority became entitled to the accumulations of one moiety of 
the surplus income of the tc.stator’8 property after answering the 
various charges and outgoings in the ikrar in that behalf mentioned. 

Declare that, upon attaining his majority, the Plaintiff became 
entitled to receive one moiety of such surplus income during the 
life of the Defendant Doorgasundari. 

Declare that the Defendant Annadaprasad Roy, also called 
Norendrokeshav Roy, is entitled to the other moiety of such surplus 
income during the life of the Defendant Doorgasundari, and to the 
accumulations thereof. 

Direct the Court below to order an account to be taken of the 
testator’s property at his death, and of all the income thereof which 
has come to the hands of his widows, or of either of them, or of 
any person by their order or on their behalf or for their use during 
the life of the Defendant Doorgasundari. 

Also an account of what has been properly expended upon the 
sheba, and monthly allowances, and the daily and fixed rites and 
ceremonies mentioned in the will, and upon the several outgoings 
and charges mentioned in the ikrar as precedent to the division of 
the property between the two widows, and of the respective neces- 
sary expenses of the widows, and of the maintenance and education 
ol their respective adopted sons. 

Any other questions arising out of the relief granted must be 
reserved for further directions by the Court below. 

As regards costs, their Lordships consider that these unhappy 
disputes have arisen mainly our of the testator^s will, and the 
apparently quite honest attempt of his widows and heirs to fulfiTnis 
intentions. It is only just that the costs of the parties in both the 
Courts below, including the costs of this appeal, should be defrayed 
out of the corpus of his estate. 

They will humbly advise Her Majesty accordingly. 

After this case had been argued, their Lordships r.eceivcd an 
intimation that the Defendant Doorgasundari had died. This 
death made the suit defective in two respects ; first, by the death 
of the then heir the inheritance ceased 19 be represented ; secondly, , 
there was no person in whose presence the accounts directed against 
the widows could properly be taken. The proceedings vycre 
suspended, in order that these defects might be cured ; but though 
the Rajah’s heir has been brought into the suit, there is still no 
representative of the widows. Their Lordships, however, think 
chat it is not necessary on account of this defect to delay the decree 
any longer. It rests with the PlaintifF to apply to the Court below 
for all such parties as arc necessary for thU purpose to be brought 
upon the record* * 
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BANDO ^ BAiVDO'S 

PEVER CURES. 

SIVA. , 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation, 

A specific f«»r acute Fever*^, caught fmni 
dainpuess or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Kheumaiic, Puerperal, Tiauinatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomilting, Uiarrhoja, 
nr Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, 
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post Re. 
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BANDO &• BANDffS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
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Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Apnes, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhosa or Uysemery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, CohkIi, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Canctum oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
oi'gans, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8, or by V. P. post 
Ke. i-iJ. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00., 
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(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. mnas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capu ANDREW HEARSBY 

Apply to Reis &* Rm** Office, Calcutta. 


fust Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATl GIRINDKAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabitaluir, Bharat Kusam, 

ANnh, 1 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, f>(iper cover. Re. i ; cloth y^ilt, 1-4. 

ASRUl<AN.\ is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expies- 
sion ♦ It is a series of mournful 

songs that the leader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympailieiic cord in 
every heart th.at can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the woik and in 
its pious dedication to the memoiy of the hus- 
band of the fair wiitcr. — The Indian Nation- 
Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 77/t* 
Calcutta Review. 
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Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Ptice 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at ^he “Sahitya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Piess,” No. i, Uckoor Diitt’s 
Lane, CALCU TTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATIIY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S.» 

iiomivopathii. Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon'ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homreopa- 
ihic Dispensary, where he attended lliat emi- 
neiil man of science and physician in his 
Clinic eveiy day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his tieaiment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
d.dly at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
lullah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CON.SENT BILL. 

rpHK following publications by the Calcnila 
Jl Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had fioin the Secretaries of the 
Coininitiee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Sejuare, at No. i, Uckoor Dulls Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Risliis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali tran-slaiion of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Pjun'asta by Pandit 
Ramnalh Tarkaratna (of Saniipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyamsta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of .Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

ABE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the pas-sing of the Bill on 
I9ih March, 

Tlie Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Ran Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be bad of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dint’s Lane, Wellington Siieet, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
Stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKEilS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations front 
Reis Rayyet 

With a poi trail of Mr. George Yule, President, 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
1 at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis 5: Rayyet ” 
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Uolknuaf^ Pills.— T\\fi Female’s Friend. - 
So soon as the human functions are disordered 
they should be rectified. It is a hopeless 
delusion to leave the malady to its own course. 
A few appropriate doses of Holloways 1 ills 
at the proper period will prevent many a seii- 
ous illness. They arrest all morbid influences, 
and prevent disease from extending and affect- 
ing more distant organs. Their primary 
action is upon the blood, stomach, liver, kid- 
neys, and bowels. Their secondary action 
Strengthens the nervous centres. No drug 
can be at once so harmless yet so .antagonistic 
to disorders affecting the other sex. The 
most pet feet reliance may be placed upon their 
purifying, regulating and renovating virtues. 
They may be safely taken by females at any 
I «ge- 
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" IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who sufiet find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “ LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 


OBJECTS. — The mam objects of the Com- 
pany are :-(i) the election and eatablishinent 
of a Theatre m the heaitof the town, and in 
the best modem ‘ityle of coinfoit, fleu-anee, 
completrnpss and finish ; (2) the ndvanceinent 
of the Diama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest woiks of the ajje 
or day ; (^) the cdevatmn of the Sia^c into an 
honour.ible calling' by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low ami dejjiaded, «)r, m any way. 
objectionable ; and (4) tlie piintin;;, pnbliraiion 
and issue of pl.iys, pamphlets, le.iflets, join nals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any legaid, and, gener.dly, the 
sale of all books and stationery, See. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,oo,cx^o, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. 1 e.ich. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Piincipal Knshnak.im.il 
Bhattacharyya, Bahu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Taraknmar 
Kaviratna, Babii Nilambar Mookeijee, M.A., 
li.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Coi- 
poralion, Ld. 


Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is .almost too reinaikable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental B.iltn is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pionoimced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrin.sic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spiead popularity which no similar pre- 
paiation has ever befoie attained. 

Sotd in Bottles at j Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
ihrougliout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistieei Co., 
R. .Scott riionip'ion & Co. and Batligale & 
Co. Limited. 
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Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of symp.athy ami .support fiom 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, aie our principal 

DONOR9 AND SUBSCRIBERS; 

Maharaja Jotindio Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Miira, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbeliari Ghosh, 

Babu Hein Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Hose,M.A.,B.T.., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabimlra N.ath Tagore, Es(-|., 

B.abu Kunja Behari M-^llik, of Posla, 

Babu Chandi L.al Singha, late Piesident, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yolindia N.ith Chaudluiii, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
C.omt, C.liairman, .Siirampur Municipality, 
liabii Chandi Das Ghosh, M..\., ij.i.., Officiating 
Sub-Division.al Officer, Srirarnpiir, 

Babu Ja<lii Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratal! Saikar, (.m.a., M.D,, &c.), 

Ray Bankim Ch.indri Chatteiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriagliata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.K., S:c ^ 

Bal>u Kisoii Lai (Joswanii, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Sfirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Bind wan, 

„ Banbehan Kapur, Biirchvan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
i^leader, Bui d wan 

Ray Nalinakkli.t liose Bahaclur, Chairman, 
Burdvvan Municip.iliiy, 

Babu Umathai.an Banerji, M..A., Principal, 
Raj College, Buidwan, 

Dr, Jagat Bandhu .Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Biirdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkaii Baneiji, Member., Burdwan Raj 
(^immiiter, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub* Judge, 
Bind wan, 

Munsi (iolam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Balm Tarapiasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan,* 

Thakur (iovinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., d.x., &c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active .and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windin}r, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed w.iirli, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondliaud, enamelled dia^ jewelled.^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glas.s, spring, bo.'c and two years’ guaiaiiice 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates, 
lla\e 110 appfrnanc c of cheapness. Mr. S 
Cxooni.ili of Distiici Miinsiffs Court from 
Chirat ole s.iys : - “ A waicli maker valued ic 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. VL Cheity from Anantapuc 
s lys : — “ Many weie deceived thinking th.at its 
puce was Rs. 25.” Mr. Mmiiig H. Myah of 
j Mamie Woiksliop from Mandalay say.s : — 
I “ Has nev er been repaiied dimiig the whole 
peiiod of tlnee and a half ycais.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEET. 

Pietiy Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs). Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikntla, says:— “A 
Germap valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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VISIONS OF THE PAST. 


(A FRAGMENT.) 

BY THE LATE MICHAEL M. S. DUTT, 

Author Captive Latlie,*' “ Meghnathvada” (Bengali epic), &c.,&c. 

[Concluded from page igj] 

X. 

I look’d— it came that fulgcnt vision bright 
In splendour which no human tongue may name ! 

Millions and millions of bright beings enshrin’d 
On cars of winged radiancy and crown’d 
In diadems all lustrous— sheening far, 

Came thronging round u throne of purest ray, 

Zon’d by the rain-bow brighter far than when 
•Upon yon blue expanse it once imfuil’d 
Its gorgeous wings of purple and of gold, 

To tell sad Nature, trembling still in awe, 

Of dove-eyed Peace and everlasting rest — * 

Awful it was that throne and round it play’d 
Flashes of vivid lightning — and methoiight 
The aery beings which around it throng’d 
'Submiss and minstrant, veiled with starry wings 
Their eyes before its fulgence — dazzling all, — 

And on that throne I saw what once the Son 
Of Buzi, by thee, Chebar 1 lucid stream — 

When with thy liquid murmurs there he came 
To mingle his* sad plaint — a captive lone ! 

Th’ unutterable Majesty Eterne ! t 
* -* . # « 

XI. 

1 look’d— it came that fulgent vision bright— 

* A fleet of light upon a crystal sea I 
And as it came the shadowy beings which throng’d 
And hung around that bow’r of loveliness 
Like misty curtains, ‘fled spccd-wing’d and fast, 

—As when, Bcngala I on thy sultry plains 

Beneath the pillar’d and high arched shade 

Of some proud Banyan— slumberous haunt and cool— 

Echo in mimic accents ’mong the flocks, 

Couch’d there in noon-tide rest and soft repose, 

Repeats the deafening and deep-thunder’d roar 
Of him — the royal wanderer of thy woods ! 

They fled— that darksome crew and as they fled 
I saw that bow’r of beauty — but how charg’d— 

How chang'd, alas ! from primal loveliness 1 

As if some desolation-breathing blast 

Had wing’d in blighting sweeps its dark career 

Over its fairy 'beamy— withering all I 

But where were they, the gentle beings and fair 

♦ Gen., ix. f Ezel., i. 


I erst behpld within that blushing bow’r — 

Pent in each olhei’s arms in balmy icst ? 

Methnughi I s.Tw tlioin stand with pallid biow 
•Eclips’d — as when from out the starless realm 
Of the dark Grave — by Fancy fondly woo’d — 

In mid*niglu resurrection,' the pale shade 
Of what was once ador’d and beautiful, 

Stands by the mourner’s pillow — silently I 
But as they saw that aeiy vision bright, 

They fled like Guilt behind a leafy tree.— 

' I stood as one entranced and sight and sense 
Slumber’d in deep oblivion and dark. 

* » ♦ ♦ 

XII. 

I woke— that vision of ethereal ray 

Had melted— and ’twas night again and daik. 

With stars of sickly smile and pallid brow : - 
I look’d tow’rd that fair bow’r and as I look’d 
I saw a sword of flame and fi^ gleam 
Wav’d round it by some viewless hand and fierce ! 

And on the silent plain that gentle pair — 

Its tenants— wander in dim solitude. 

They wept — but were those tears which gently flf^w’d, 
Oh ! were they tears which dark despair will wake 
-.T embalm the memory of our blasted hopes? 

They wept— but not in daik despair — they wept 
As Guilt — all penitent — when, Mercy ! thou 
Dost plead — nor plead in vain — in gentle strains 
To justice stern to win redeeming grace 1 


News and Our Comments. 

This year, the Queen’s birthday will be «»bserved on the actual day — 
the 24lh May. The Viceroy will hold a lev< 5 e at Simla. The ball 
comes off on the 2nd June. 

• 

• • 

The Lieutenant-Governor is due at Daijeeling today. 

• • 

The appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Sandeman as Superin- 
tendent of Survey in Orissa, under Act V. (B. C. ) of 1875, has been 
cancelled, and that of Mr. Herbert Reade Reily Gazetted in Ins 
place. The Colonel has gone on short leave. On his return, he 
takes over charge of the Behar Cadastral Survey. 

• • 

The Sessions Judge of Lahore sentenced, under section 304, I. P. C., 
a Eurasian named Buston to 10 years’ imprisonment for causing the 
death, in Mian Mir, by gun shot, of a native woman. The Chief Court 
has, of its own motion, called upon the Eurasian to show cause why 
his sentence should not be enhanced. 


Subscribers in the country are revested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible ^ as the safest and most, convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
given, any olher being unnecessary and llkefy to cause confusion. 
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The Head Assistant in the office of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion will henceforth be dignified into Personal Assistant to the 
Director. 

• • 

The Sonthals me civilised enough to have introduced into their 
Parganas, by order of the Lieutenant Governor of liengal, the Probate 
and Administration, Succession Certificate, Revenue Recovery, the 
Indian Succession, the Administratoi -General’s, the Charitable 
Kdowmeiits, the Guardians and Wards, Cruelty to AnimaU, the Indian 
Kmigration, the Cattle Trespass, the Indian Christian Marriage, Evi- 
ilence, Criminal Procedure, and other general Acts of the Indian Statute- 
book. 

^ . 

'rilE Bengal Military Police Act V of 1892, comes, under order of the 
Lieutenant Governor of ]?engal, into operation from isl May 1892. 

♦ * 

'I’lliL Registrar of the Calcutta University notifies the following revised 
li^t of Centres for holding the examinations ; — 

Agra, Baiisal, f 3 erhampur, Hhagalpur, Biirdwan, Chit- 
tagong, Cooch Bchar, Dacca, Darjeeling, Debrugarh, Gauhaty, Hughli, 
ludore, Jabalpur, Jaffna, Kandy, Katak, Kiishnagar, Lahore, Midnapur, 
Nagpur, Patna, Rampur Baulin, Ranchi, Rangoon, Sylhet. 

/f /J.— Harisal, P>eiliampiir, Bhagalpur, Burdwan, Chittagong, Cooch 
Behar, Dacca, llughli, Jabalpur, jaflna, Kandy, Katak, Krishnagar, 
Midnapiu, Nagpur, Fatiia, Rampur Baulin, Rangoon. 

Dacca, llughli, Jabalpur, Kandy, Katak, Nagpur, Patna, 

Kangooi). 

» • 

The next— the yeai’s second— Criminal .Sessions of the Bengal High 
Couii vvdl ccuumence on Monday next, under the presidency of Mr. 
Justice Non is. 

• • 

The autieiuated Zemindari Dak Cess in Bengal is not to be abolished. 
(Government ha^;, however, been so far moved that the cess, instead 
of being a vaiiabic charge, is to be fixed for at least five years, 
lipginiiiiig with January 1893, should, besides, be in loleiably 
louiid figuien, if possible, sm h as eight annas, twelve annas, one rupee, 
one I upce four ami. IS, and so oil, and in any case there should be no 
pies and no decimal.s. The kist, also, should be .a single one only, 
and Its date slmukl agree with ^he date of one of the land icvcnue 
kibts, piobably the latgest one of the year. 

« 

• • 

Another jewel robbery scandal involving the honour of a gentlewoman 
IS promised fioni England. The story as given by the London Cor- 
respondent of a Yorkshire newspaper is, that a lady of good position 
unaccountably missed a valuable brooch which she months after 
i h.nnced to see exposed for sale as she passed a shop. She immediately 
claimed her own. The jeweller said he had purchased the biooch from 
a lady, mentioning her name. That lady \vas her de.ar friend — the wife 
( f an officer in India— whom she reiuembercd having assisted in pack- 
ing for a journey and whose departure was followed by the discovery of 
her own loss. She did not care to make a fuss about the jewel, even 
tlioiigh it was her pet ornament, but she could not have any further 
( ommunicalions with her. So she wrote to her in India to that eflfeert, 
slating the cause. That lady — the writec, if wc may use such a word — 
denied the serious charge and in token of earnestness has gone to court 
against her old friend. 

• • 

contains some reminiscences of the late Frederick Lehmann 
from the pen of his son. There are in the article several capital stories 
about Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. The old man eloquent was a fine 
specimen of ihf: Biilish bear. .Sir John Millais once said of him, 

“ ‘ You should never have that man on your premises wiilioiii having 
the fire engine*, ready to act.’ One day Sir Alexander Cockburn and 
Sir Edwin Landseer were dining at Mr. Lehmann’s house at Mii';well- 
hill : — ‘When the ladies had left the table some one spoke of 
Shakespeare, and Landseer remarked that even Sliakespeare had made 
mistakes, for in ‘As Yon Like It’ he makes ‘ a poor sequestered stag’ 
shed ‘ big round tears.’ ‘Now,’ said Landseer, ‘ I have made stags 
niy especial study, and I know for a fact that it is quite impossible 
for them to shed leais.’ Most of us were inclined to accept this 
statement as a curious and innocent Shaksperean commeniaiy, but 
Cot kburn suddenly startled us by turning upon Landseer and asking 
liim in a loud voice, ‘And don’t you think you are committing a most 
imwananiable impertinence in criticising Shakespeare?’ A bomb 
exploding in our midst could not have created mure dismay than this 
violent and unexgecl^d Exclamation.” 


Here is a glimpse of the Lushais, from Mr. McCabe, Political 
among them : — 

“ I have regularly paid the Lushai coolies at the rate of 4 annas a 
day, and it was very amusing to note the manner in which they regard- 
ed the 4-anna piece. As a rule, they looked at it laughingly, and 
said it was a very small rupee ; but some bestowed it ostentatiously 
on their children, implying that it was beneath their dignity to retain 
it. As soon, however, as they found that I was prepared to cxch.ange a 
rupee for four 4-anna bits, the assumed indifference vanislied, and I 
had to sit for some time imparling the elementary lesson that four 
quarters make one whole.” 

Notwithstanding all the nonsense about the “noble savage,” savagery 
seems to be akin to simplicity of a particularly weak kind. We knew a 
poor demented fellow who was done out of his money by a dishonest 
neighbour with whom he deposited his Rupees and who afterwards 
returned him only the same number of two anna pieces, saying 
that the Rupees had been reduced to that condition, the depositor 
having made no timely piovision for their feed. 

• 

• • 

M. Carnot, son of the President of the French Republic, is on a 
visit to Calcutta. 

# • 

Our fiiend— the truest and best, if not the only true— Baboo Sambliu 
Chunder Mookeijee has received from .Arueiica, the Continent whicli 
made him a Doctor untler the rather 'foibidding and jaw-breaking 
name of Sambul Muklmpadhyaya, a coidial invitation to attend the 
Annual Convention of the National American Insliluie of Iloimcopathy 
which will be this year held at the seat of Federal Government 
in the LLiited States. 

Accomp.inying ilie letter of President Kinne, is a circular which is 
inteiesling as revealing the piide of the citizens of the great Republic, 
in their capital and some of the sources of that pride. Accordingly, 
we give it entii.,e for the benefit of our readers 

“American Institute of Ho.MfEorATiiY. 

Local Committee of Arrangements : 

J. B. Ct. Cuslis, M. 1 )., C/iiiifman, no East Capitol Street. 

Win. R. King, M. D., Secretary^ 812 Eleventh Street N. W. 

Washington, I). 1892. 

Dear Doctor : 

As you know, the Institute will meet here June 13th ; the Local Com- 
mittee is anxious that the meeting shall be well attended and hopes 
that you will decide to come ; take \Vhat you advise for your patients- • 
a vacation, which can not be taken at a belter time than between 
the winter and summer diseases. This meeting of the Institute will 
not be of advantage to you in a professional way alone, but the 
social relaxation and the many places of interest in the city will make 
the visit one of special interest ; the sessions of Congress and ail 
the .activity that pertains to them, the Executive Departments, the 
Medical Museum with innumerable patl^ological specimens, and a 
medical library of nearly one hundred thousand volumes, the Bureau ^ 
of Engraving and Printing where the paper money is produced, the 
largest Printing Office in the world, the Gun Factory, Mount Vernon, 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, and many other places of 
interest will all contribute to make attendance at the coming meeting 
memorable. 

* What so rare as a day in June?’ applies to Washington as well 
as to Massachusetts ; the temperature is not excessive, comparing 
favorably with more northern cities, and many years it is quite cool 
for the seas<in ; vegetation is at its height ; flowers are in full bloom — 
roses eveiy where ; the perfume of the honeysuckle fills the balmy 
evening air and the stroller is templed far beyond the usual hour for 
retiring ; the chill of the mountain and the dampness of the shore 
that come with nightfall are lacking here ; the wide streets allow a 
free circulation of air, while abundant shade modifies the daily heat. 

The Committee desires to see the wives and daughters and will 
make special provision for their entertainment. 

Washington is the banner city in its representation in the Institute, 
more than three-quarters of her medical society being membej^ ; 
but wc hope that you will do your best to make your town or coTInty 
surpass us next year; if you can not biing the applicants with you 
biing their applications for membership and thus keep up last year’s 
memorable recoijd of admissions ; let Unity and Fraternity be the 
motto of our meeting. 

From Washington you can reach many points of interest : Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, the battlefields, the mountain and seashoie 
resorts, the Luray Caverns, and any northern or somlieru point quickly, 
easily and at modciHte expense. The Penn'^ylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chesapeake Sc Ohio, and the Atlantic Coast Lines all con- 
centialo here, with an unsurpassed car set vice. 

The hotel arrangements will be ample and, the Committee thinks, 
satisfactory. 

An excursion to Mount Vernon will be made a pleasant feature of 
the meeting. 

In short, the Committee will doits best to help the visiting members 
enjoy their visit and urges you to come. 

Dr. Samhul Mukhoradhyaya, 

Wellington Square, Calcutta, India"' 
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The two Mahomedans who were charged with having, in conjunction 
with others, outraged Ruttun Bai, a Bora girl, on the isth February 
last, ritM Circle in Mahaluxmi, were last week tried 

at the Bombay High froiirt Sessions. The common Jury convicted 
them both, and the Judge agreeing seiueuccd them to transportation 
for life* Mr. Justice Bayley said that t)ji« wns one of the worst case 
chat had come to his notice and he extremely regretted that all the 
fellows concerned were not captured. 


MEMBERS of Parliament are paid in every country except England 
The sums paid in several of them are as follow 

New Zealand ... 

a year 

i 900 

Belgium 

»» 

It 200 

Netherlands ... 

It 

„ 200 

South Australia 

It 

„ 200 

Victoria 


H 300 

France 


»»• 360 

Brazil 

)« 

„ 600 

United States 

Allowance per day. 

}i 

„ 1000 


Prussia ... ... ... ... „ „ i 

Canada ... ... ... ... „ „ 2 

Queensland ... ... ... ... „ „ 2 

Besides the above daily or annual honorariums, travelling expenses 
are paid in several of these countries. In India, non-official members 
of the Supreme Legislative Council coining from Madras or Bombay 
are paid Rs. 10,000 a year. About three lacs of rupees, it is said, were 
paid during the last session to the non-official members of the Supreme 
Legislative Council, as their travelling and other allowances. 


• • 

The total cost of the Assam-Bengal Railway line and its branches, 
extending over 742 milts in all, is estimated at ;£s,5oo,ooo. The Rail- 
way will be on the metre guage, and will extend from Chittagong to 
a terminus in Upper Assam (where it witi join the line of the Assam 
Trading Coilfpany), with branches to Chandpur, Silchar and Gauhati. 
The lines are divided into the following section.s, vts,^ 


Main line 

Length in miles 

Cost in Rs. 

1 Chittagong to Badarpur 

2 Badarpur to Lumding 

258.17 

2 crores and 4 lakhs. 

(Hill Section) 

3 Lumding to Makum 

«' 5 S 7 

2 crores and 2 lakhs. 

junction 

Branches. 

213.112 

one crore aud 43 lakhs. 

1 Laksam to Chandpur 

31-89 

26 lakhs. 

2 Lumding to Gauhati 

110.50 

83 lakhs. 

3 Badarpur to Silchar 

17.84 

18 lakhs. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 

Our Own News. 

The House of Commons has rejected, at the second reading, by a 
majority of twenty-two voles, the Woman’s Suffrage Bilj. Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke against it. 

It is said that Russia has offered to Persia a loan of half a million 
sterling at 6 per cent, interest to pay off Great Britain and the tobacco 
monopoly indeinnity. How many millions does Russia herself borrow ? 


The anarchists of Paris are avenging the arrest of Ravachol. The 
restaurant where he was arrested was completely wrecked on the 25th 
by the explosion of a bomb. The proprietor is seriously injured and 
is in a precarious condition. 


The trial of Ravachol and his four associates commenced on the 26th 
^End concluded the next day. The trial was short and quiet. The 
chief culprit ihade a clean breast of the affair, narrating how he 
managed the explosions. The Public Prosecutor demanded a full verdict 
free from all pity. The Jury, however, found extenuating circum- 
stances, Ravachol and Simon were sentenced to penal servitude for 
life and the remainder acquitted. There is public mdignation at the 
sentences, 


The Siankarcts report of the fighting between Catholics and Protest- 
ants in Uganda, needs confirmation. It is not credited by the British 
Government. 


Mowbray Nicholl seems to be two different persons, Mowbray 
being the publisher and Nicholl, the editor of the anarchist paper the 
CommonweaL Both of them stand committed for trial. 


The American President’s policy seems calculated to cheer up all 
who are suffering from the depreciation of silver. 

In a message to the Senate regarding the Silver Conference, 
he expresses his belief that the full use of silver as a coin metal 
will promote the prosperity of pcople.s, at home and abroad. Accord- 
ingly, he will lose no opportunity to secure (he largest use of silver. 


Another unsavoury scandal ! Another Honourable Roman in diffi- 
culty ! The Hon'ble Mr. l*nirick Nugent has been committed on the 
charge of indecent Hss.ault, on a girl, in a railway carriage, on the 
Brighton line. The accused strongly denies the cliatge. 


Tenders were invited by the Secretary of State for India for an 
Indian Railway loan of 1,300,000, at 3% interest with a minimum rate 
for tenders at 94. The list closed on the 29th. The tenders amounted 
to ^£4,050,000 at 96*13 and upwards. Those at the former figure re- 
ceived 10 per cent, and above in full. 


LiEUTENANT-GENERAb Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.D., K.CS.I., M.P., Bombay 
Staff Corps, who, in 1874, arrested Mulbarao, is dead. He had some 
time back been reported ill, but with extraordinary elasticity he 
appeared at the Hamstead Constitutional Club on April 6, to de- 
liver an address on The Empire and its Responsibilities.” It was 
a desperate feat, but death is not to be suppressed by pluck and en- 
durance. It was on him on the 6ih as a fortnight after when he ex- 
pired. Peliy was the last of the grand old race of the Indian soldier- 
oivilians. His death is a loss to the Empire. 

It is curious that the announcement of the^eath of the old political, 
is followed by the news of the departure^ mxt week, of the present 
Gaekwar accompanied by the Maharanee for England. 


The Indian Councils Bill is passing through Committee. On the 25th, 
Sir W. Plowden brought forward a series of amendments for adoption 
of elective principle, to be cither withdrawn or rejected. Mr. Maclean’s 
motion that the Viceroy should not adopt the elective principle without 
the consent of Parliament, loo, found no favor. It was rejected by 
ninety-one. votes against twenty-four. The amendment was opposed by 
Mr. Curzon who was of opinion that, besides creating friction, it 
assumed a danger which was neither here nor there. Mr. Maclean, 
with larger experience, contended that it was a mistake to suppose that 
no public opinion existed in India, as there was a free press which 
largely criticized Government action. And so much the better for it t 
This Member of Parliament was so terrified at the shadow of 
Parliamentary institutions for this country, that he was convinced that 
if representative government wCre granted, Great Britain must pre- 
pare to abandon India. Not yet— not so soon, Mr. Maclean I Referring 
to the Hume circulars, he thought that the writer deserved to be hanged 
or shot as a traitor. Hardly woith pov^der or rope, Mr. Mac. It 
would be taking him at his word, and giving him the pleasure of a 
new sensation. It would, perhaps, be just the thing he wants— just what 
he has been so long seeking to drive the public and Government to. 
It would be relief to the perturbed spirit. Martyrdom is the only 
chance left to the doubly disappointed man. Sober men would rajher 
wish both writer and speaker safe within the walls of an asylum. Mr. 
Hume has replied to Mr. Maclean in a letter to the Times, He, of 
course, denies that he is a rebel. Except under Police pressure, few 
accused confess. But he is vain enough to regard himself as a 
Cassandra. He is certainly a horrible male vixen. 


The Indian Councils Bill has turned the head of Mr. Maclean, and 
drawn out the old Editor of the Bombay Gazette. He has taken to 
vilification of the Bengalis as the remote cause of the Congress and 
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the Bill, The people of this part of the Indies are the veriest scum 
of the earth. By way of ecce signum^ he offers Macaulay. He 
writes to the Globe : — 

Sir, —I see that you have given a prominent place in the Globe to a 
letter from a number of Bengalee gentlemen residing in Loudon, 
who propose to hold a public meeting in order to denounce me for 
having, as they think, slandered their nace in certain pa«;sages of my 
speech on the Indian Councils Bill. So far as I am concerned, they 
are welcome to hold as many public meetings as they like. But I 
should wish them to have for their guidance a correct versirm of what I 
really said. I contended that the success or failure of representative 
government is a question of race, and that education affects national 
character far less than is commonly supposed. I went on to say : 

‘ The barons who could not sign their names to Magna Ghana were 
as wise and far-seeing statesmen as Butke and Macaulay, and the 
Simplest and most unlettered English peasant, who belongs to a race 
that has the instinctive love of freedom in its life-blood, anti that has 
practised self-government and respect for individual rights from be- 
fore the dawn of historv, is more capable of taking part in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs than the highly gifted Bengalee, vvho can dis- 
course as flueirtly as Mr. Gladstone himself, but whose people have 
been slaves, nay, the Ijondsmen of slaves, for fifty generations.* This 
is not a reproach ; it is a mere statement of a physiological fact. 

The expression ‘ slaves, — nay the bondsmen of slaves,’ is, of course, 
a reminiscence of a line iii Byron’s descnpiion of the modern Greeks 
under Turkish rule, and it is strictly appropriate to the condition of 
the Bengalees under the sway of the Mogul Emperors of India. 
There may be a slight flourish of rhetoric in the phrase * fifty genera- 
tiona’— one can never be cert.ain as to a year or two in calculations of 
this kind — but the substantial accuracy of the statement cannot be 
seriously disputed. Compare Macaulay, in tife eassy on Warren 
Hastings ‘The physical organisation of the Bengalee is feeble even 
to effeminacy. Dining many ages he has been trampled upon by men 
of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independence, veracity 
arc qualities to which his constitution and his .situation aie equally 
unfavourable. His mind bears a singular analogy to his body. It is 
weak even to helplessness for purposes of manly resistance ; but its 
suppleness and its tact move the children of sterner climates to 
admiration not iinmingled with contempt. What the horns are to the 
buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what 
beauty, according to the old Greek song is to woman, deceit is to the 
Bengalee. . . . all those millions do not furnish one sepoy to the armies 
of the company.’ 

If we enable this effeminate, untrustworthy race, by means of an 
adroit manipulation of ‘ the elective pi iiiciple’ contained in the Kim- 
berley clause of Lord Cross’s Bill to obtain the balance of power in 
the Legislative Council of India, the fighting race of India on whom 
we so largely depend for the protection of the empire will spit upon 
and spurn our iiile. Wlicu such a catastrophe is brought within the 
range of possibilities, it seems to me to be the duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment to speak out even at the risk of hutting the feelings of the amia- 
able gentlemen whose wmih I have aroused. I am Sir, your obedient 
servant, — J.M. Maclean.** 

There let that exhibition of the malice and folly of the two Macs. — 
bail-fellows-wcll-mel— stand gibcticd in lasting infamy ! 



Hashim Ali, the disturber of the Black Mountain, has apparently 
spent his quiver, and is believed to be preparing how to make his 
peace with our Government on the best terms. 

On Friday s’ennight there was a flutter, if not panic, at Darjeeling, 
from the unexpected news that the Raja of Sikkim had suddenly 
fled from the country witl\ his family. The origin of this movement 
was unknown, but its importance was obvious. Goaded by British 
interference, the king had gone northwards, to Tibet, and it was 
naturally feared that the flight would be followed by a raid from 
that country. An immediate strengthening of the garrison at Gnatong 
was recommended. 

Since then distinct information has been received from Sikkim. It 
appears that the Raja avoided the more difficult direct route through 
his own fronlicr.s, intending to reach Tibet by the easier Nepal pass 
nearest to Sikkim. In thqs crossing over, however, into Nepalese 
territory, with his Lares and Penates, in every sense, his traps and 
paraphernalia, the whole party was detained at the Nepalese outpost 
by the Durbar garrison, pending orders from Katmandu. The Raja’s 
movements were doubtless much impeded by the severe weather. His 
Ranee and young children, all suffered, and one infant died from the 
cold. The Lamas who had accompanied him returned when his object 
was discovered, and the very coolies deserted him. 


It is reported from the Hills that drinking water is being sold at Simla 
at four annas a skin, so serious is the scarcity. We are almost 
glad, as glad as Sydney Smith would have been had a fat Anglican 
bishop been locked up in a railway carriage when an alarm of 
“ Fire 1” was given— the nearest thing to a bishop being burned— the 
witty Dean’s condition sine qua non of railway reform. In this 
country we can never expect a Member of Council to die of thirst. 


So we must content ourselves with the next best thing at Simla. The 
severity of this water famine at the door of our Gods may rouse all 
Olympus to do its duty in this Connection. From Hills to. plains, 
the whole empire is suffering from this dire calamity. What I is the 
difficulty beyond statesmanship? 


At the late attack on the Tuichong Camp by the Lushais, a remarkable 
feat of heroism was pci funned by a native private. The sudden 
appearance of the enemy found the guard on duty wide awake and 
equal to the emergency. The savtiges were promptly challenged by 
Saligrain Singh, of the 3 rd Bengal Infantry, who stood sentry. He 
was met by a discharge of bullets, of which two hit hiin in the right 
thigh. The poor fellow called out for help as be dropped. He 
dropped not flat on the ground, however, but only on his knee, to 
maintain the battle himself till the rest of his party came. This was 
not before he had expended ten rounds of ammunition. Of course, 
he received many wounds : his whole uniform, belt and all, was found 
riddled with shot. We hope the Commandcr-in-Chicf will lose no 
time to show his appreciation of such soldierly conduct. 


The present French Republic seems as particular in its sumptuary 
regulations as the proudest Bourbon. Its master of cere- 

monies — for introducing the foreign Ambassadors, is Comte d’Ormes- 
son, a scion of an ancient house, who would have nothing to say 
to the flippant moderns who do not believe in the etiquette of 
costume. He has been waging resolute war against looseness of habit. 
According to an ofi-qiioted mot of his, 

“ That Government Is in a bad way which cannot afiford to buy a 
uniform for the Premier and his Minister.” 

He has succeeded in sending back the flaunting overcoat to its ori- 
ginal obscmiiy. The British in Paris are specially unhappy at this. 
As a French paper says : — 

“You can imagine that the English ate rather surprised at having 
to appear In uniform or dress coat — the English, who even marry in 
an overcoat and grey trousers.” d 


The new British Ambassador is, of course, an exception to the rule of 
British barbarism. Lord Duflferin, indeed, is a citizen of the world, 
and is certainly more at home in Paris than he would be in London. 
Polished in manners, soft in voice and sweet in speech, and aliogciher 
fascinating, he is scrupulous, though not vain, in dress. He raaintains 
the dignity of the embassy by exacting in his guests attention to pro- 
priety of costume as well as of conduct. Of late years, “politicals” and 
Civilians generally had been accustomed to appear at afternoon parties 
in morning dress or mufti. No suciv irregularities now. At the very 
first afternoon reception held by Her Britannic Majesty’s Representa- 
tive at the Court of the Republic, the rule was observed of uniform for 
those entitled to it and frockcoat anci white cravat for the rest. 

All that is*quite in keeping with his Lordship’s antecedents. Lord 
Dufferin’s attention to sumptuary details was observed in his viceroyaliy 
in the Far East. His argus eye could scarcely help noticing the 
looseness, in this particular, to which the native gentlemen were fast 
lapsing, and he naturally wished to arrest, if possible, their progress 
in an undesirable path. But he got small thanks for his solicitude in 
their behalf. His fine artistic sense, in especial, was shocked at the 
unfortunate taste of our countrymen to dress themselves up in the at 
once awkward ^ and inconvenient habiliments of Europeans. One 
would have thought that the deliberate and politely worded advice of 
a cosmopolitan statesman, distinguished for his sympa^ with 
Orientals and his admiration fur the picturesque side of the Orient 
would not hurt the amour propre of our friends but rather lead them 
to see the error of their way. Not in the least I The only effect of 
the well meant remark was burning indignation. Many of the Indian 
gentlemen never again showed their faces in viceregal presence, so 
long at least as the offending nobleman ruled. Nor was that all. 
Instead of brooding at home in silence over their wrong, they 
communicated their resentment to their people and agitated against 
him and vilified his administration. Here was the real secret of the 
crusade against Lord.Dufferin by the Congress Camp and the Radical 
part of the native Press. 

Viceadmiral Don Jose Maria Berangcr who has returned to the 
charge of the ministry of the Marine, is a thorough Spanish knight 
and a true Hidalgo. He resigned in November last to save bit honor* 
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And bow wns his honor in jeopardy, the reader fancies? He threw up 
the service of his country and left the cabinet simply to—iight a duel, 
with a literary man--the editor of the Resumen, The meeting took 
place ing||te suburbs of Madrid on the 6th November, at h.ilf past 
ten in ^e mor^ng. The weather was forbidding, but the two 
Iberians were too dreadfully in earnest in their bloody resolution to 
brook delay. So under pelting rain they met. The woid w.is given to 
fire but only one pistol—the admiral’s— was discharged, without hurt- 
ing. The knight of the quill’s instrument would not go off. One 
would have thought that there would be an end of it and the two 
gentlemen would now part as friends. But the nicety of Peninsular 
honour was not yet satisfied. The bull-fight patronising Spaniard 
was not to be defrauded even by an accident out of his scene of 
blood. The Don had not given up the highest office in his profession 
to be content with a stage fight. He meant business. “ 1 have not,” 
cried he, “ I have not come here for nothing.” So they had another 
encounter. This time both pistols were propeily discharged, though 
luckily without touching either belligerent. Honour was now declared 
to be satisfied. 

We of the East can only wonder .at alt this. The Spaniards are 
of course civilised and Christian, while we are scmi-civilsed at best, 
and Heathen, besides being the slaves of slaves for fifty generations 
certain, by a year or two moie or less, as the pliysiologico-historian 
or hisiurico-physiologist in the House of Commons has calculated.— 
ytti€ his letter to the GMe, * 

Among the duties of the King in the Hindu system is to preserve 
trees. The ruler is particularly warned against cutting down fruit- 
bearing trees, the value of which to the people is obvious. In Great 
Britain the law recognises the value of trees and woods as things of 
beauty, enhancing the prospect. For some time a domestic feud is 
going on in a noble house touching arboricide. Matters have gone so 
far that the heir of the dukedom of Sutherland has arraigned hisa 
father. Young Lord Stafford has sought the protection of Court for 
the leafy patriarchs on the estate against the devastating policy or 
rather |^opensity of the present holder of the property. Our sym- 
pathies are entirely with the young nobleman. It is vandalism of the 
worst kind to demolish or injure trees. They are among the most 
important as well as most interesting of God’s handiwork. They not 
only please the eye but also afford food and fuel, shelter and even 
raiment, to man and beast. Indeed, besides their direct benefit to man, 
they support and sustain countless beings which are indirectly more 
or less useful to him. All this is obvious, but there are other truths 
not so obvious but scarcely less important. The connection of arbori- 
culture with climatology and meteorology has been recognised in onr 
day. We retneuiber when trees and woods were regarded as pests-— 
the source and haunt indeed of pests — of disease and death. Under 
this lamentable delusion, venerable monaichs of the botanical kingdom 
— monumental cocoanuis and even wursiiipful banians were ruthlessly 
cut down in this country by a foreign magistracy proud of their 
pseudo-science. Within the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
however, a change came over the spirii oi tlien dream and the work 
of God was spared. Plant life came to be regarded with more 
lespect and eveh affection. But the ini:»chief perpetrated could not 
be rectified. The felled cucoantit, mango and buir trees could not 
be restored. Much ks science had advanced even to the accom- 
plishing of marvels hitherto uncontemplated, we (..innot make anything 
like a tree, or so much as a leaf of the meanest plant. Hence the 
lesponsibilily of respecting tree life all the greater. 

Trentham with its fine pieces of water and its leafy labyrinths” is 
a paradise in the midst of the hideous gaping coal-pits and pottery 
kilns and chimneys of Staffordshire. What a pity to disestablish the 
woods of such a bower 1 The “king of kings” was so struck with the 
magnificence of Trentham and the evidence of wealth all about the 
place as well as the cost of his reception there, that he expressed his 
wonder to the Prince of Wales how the monarchy permitted such a 
powerful subject. The Imperial visitor went so /ar as to advise the 
beheading of the Duke for all the painsjiis Grace took to entertain 
his Majesty in a right sumptuous style. What a perversity that the 
Duke should now himself try to denude his own palace and pleasure* 
grounds and deface and destroy the work of generations 1 


KkGARDING the leader in our last “ Sir Auckland Colvin’s Address to 
the Afahuniedani at Alhihabad,” a Mahoniedan , under date Lucknow, 


April 27, writes to us . 

, The Mahomedan community cannot be' sufficiently thankful to you 
for your able and disinterested advocacy of their cause. 1 have read 
with great pleasure and interest your very just and sound remarks on 
the historical speech of Sir Auckland Colvin, and can assure you that 
the article in question is being greasy admired knd eagerly read 
by all English-knowing and educated Mahomedans of these provinces. 

If you had not, with your usual fearlessness and independence, 
explained the bearing and the true, meaning and the delicate and 
hazy references made in that address, it would have remained a puzzle 
for ever to such of the public who were not fully aware of the history 
of the Trustees Bill quarrel and the unfortunate stormy controversy, 
mostly in the Urdu journals of the Punjab the and North-Western 
Provinces, which followed. The attacks against Samiullah Khan and his 
party were directed from many directions in which the Surmore Gazette 
took a most leading part. It is an open secret that this p.aper was 
stalled under the paiionage of the Aligarh party by a prot^gi of Sir 
Ahmed Khan in some obscure place in the Panjab (as the name indi- 
cates) fur the sole purpose of disludgmg Samiullah Khan from his strong 
position by somewhat a fi.tnk attack and diverting the attention of the 
public from the ceiate of ilit baiiie field and its main issues. For months 
and months it went on pouring all soits of bullets on the heads of the 
Syud’s opponents without any regaid for tlieir position or past services. 
Other friendly l^^’du papers of Delhi and Lucknow, including the Ali- 
garh Gazette^ fired at the enemy under the cover of this fire from their 
high position. 

The lamentable young minister Munirul Mnlk, younger brother of 
SirSalar Jung II, was also utilised for this purpose, and a long article 
appeared in his name supporting Sir Ahmed Khan, although a glance 
at it would show that it was not written by him and that it bore un- 
mistakable marks of the fingers of some experienced and staunch 
friend of the Syud’s. Hyderabad nobles and officials are not seldom 
used in that fashion, as you must have seen. 

Had Sir Auckland Colvin seen all that and known the dodges em- 
ployed for defeating Samiullah Khan and his friends, he would have 
been satisfied as to the just cause of the opposition of these gentle- 
men. The committee which passed the socalled Trustee Bill was a 
packed jury. Every right-minded and well-informed man knows it to 
be a hole and corner business, all prearranged. 

The object was to deprive Samiullah Khan or some other able man 
of the secretaryship and to make the Aligarh college a sort of personal 
property (to remain for generations under the control and administra- 
tion of the family of its founder,) and that object was gained somehow 
or other. This is the long and short of the whole thing, and this has 
alienated from the Syud his best and true friends, even many of those ’ 
who do not look upon him as anti-Islamite. Tlie old Kniglit may. 
well exclaim “ my friends have fallen from me as leaves in autumn 
from a tree.” 

There is no native journal in these provinces which would h.ave 
dared to throw so much light on the subject, and there is hardly any 
powerful pen like yoiir's which we could comniaad. The European jour- 
als do not take much inteiest in our affairs, and it was next to im- 
possible to expect such an advocacy from them. 

The Indian Daily News has promptly pulled the long ears extended 
to it by its next door neighbour in British Indian Street, in his capacity 
of ostensible Editor of the Hindoo Patriot. Says our contemporary;— 

I “ The system of foreshadowing honours seems ineradicable in some 
portions of the Press. The Friend o/* /W/Vi used to be the greatest 
sinner in this respect, and had always some one in pickle for eveiv 
office from the Viceroy to the chuprassies. The Patriot seems to have 
taken charge of the honours nominations.” 

Then the News quotes from the Hindoo Patriot^ which gravely says, 
“Among the fecipiehls of Birthday Honours, we hope to find the 

name of Baboo Personal Assistant to . Baboo 

has been, for several years, successfully discharging the duties,” &c. 

With equal gravity, the Indian Daily News adds a scarcely less inter- 
esting piece of intelligence, mingled with a hope similarly officious, if 
not equally official 

“There is an excellent duftry in the Government Printing office. 
It is hoped he will not he overlooked.” 

That is one of the richest retorts we have seen in the Indian press 
for many a day. It dishes the pretender completely, though it is 
doubtful whether the victim will recognise its effect. Verbum sat, 
to be sure. But then it requires the condition of m/.— - an wn- 
warrantable presumption in the piesent case. Anyhow, it is not a case 
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calling for sympathy, except for the victMo of the victim. The Bengali 
editor himself invited the castigation. But the other Baboo, who is a 
respectable man and deserving officer, is really to be pitied. 

The death is announced of Miss Amelia Betham Edwards, the well 
known lady novelist. Some of her stories and travelling sketches are 
charming reading. Latterly, however, she turned a new leaf., In an 
evil hour for her as well as the world, she took to antiquities, and of all 
things in the universe Egyptian archaeology. It was a great mistake. 
She lust the public ear in her wonted line, wi thout gaining it in another. 
By dint of exertion, she soon enough mastered the rudiments of her 
new department, but there she stuck. In Egyptology she remained 
a tyro to the last. Her scholarship and attainments were not equal 
to making new conquests. She could not possibly compete with the 
savants who occupied the field and had devoted their lives to the 
subject. A woman of uncommon energy as well as fine parts and 
accomplishments, she made desperate efforts. It was all Love’s Labour 
Lost. She could at best take rank as a populariser of Egyptology. 
At last, dissatisfied with herself she started and organized an Egyptian 
Exploration, which, by its excavations at Aboo>Simbel, forty miles 
* below the second Cataract, made important contributions to our know- 
ledge. After all, Miss Edwards will be best remembered in connection 
with Egypt by her capital book, A Thousand Milts up the Nilt^ 
published in 1877. 

Mr. Price’s party has killed at last one man-eater which is believed 
to be the notorious ghost. It is about 8 feet in length. It is very 

difficult to positively identify the animal, but the probability is that 
the man-eater in question has been killed. Just as the party with their 
elephants were beating the jungles at some place in secarch of the 
enemy, a man came running and informed Mr. Price that he had seen 
the terrible man-eater just a few minutes before and would be able to 
recognise it, as only a few days before it had killed his wife. The party^ 
at once followed this man and searched for the leopard in the 
jungles, but no trace of it could be found. They then divided 
and went in different directions, when Mr. Caxton’s party saw 
the man-eater on a tree where it was either hiding itself or sitting 
in ambush waiting for an opportunity to pounce upon some poor 
unsuspecting villager. As the elephant went nearer, it charged the 
huge tusker with a jump from the tree but fell to Mr. Caxton’s shot* 
Mr. Price has also seen a female in the neighbourhood and believes 
that she has two cubs also. He thinks that this is the family of the 
man-eater, and unless all three are destroyed the people would not 
be safe. The Htudu Ranjika wrongly gave out that the leopard in 
question was killed by Kumar Gopalendra Narayan Roy, of Putia, 
who was all this time at head-quarters and never went out for shikar. 

The sudden and mysterious transfer of Babu Dhonesh Chunder 
Roy, 1st Personal Assistant to the Commissioner of Patna, to Monghyr, 
in the general line, has taken many by surprise. He served in that 
post since Babu D. G. Banerji came to Calcutta and did tolerably well 
ill office and was able to please^ his supetlors. A Mahomedan officer 
has been taken from Jessore to his place, of whose antecedents we do 
not know much. The late Mouivi Daliluddin was the first Mahofne- 
dan who acted in that post for a short time under Sir Steuart Bayley 
while Commissioner of Patna. The position is a most difficult and 
rather dangerous one, and especially so for a Mahomedan. As it was, 
we know it requires great tact, much experience, political sagacity, 
tnuch strength of character and ability enough to do the current duties. 
It is very good to have a Mahomedan for such a position in a place 
where the Mahomedan element i^ predominant and supreme, but 
we doubt the wisdom of the selection by the new Commissioner who 
himself knows little or nothing of the Division over which he presides. 
Such an officer in the first place must command the respect of the 
Mahomedans of that historic city as an educated man, in the sense in 
which the words are understood by the polished and educated Ma- 
homedans well versed in their own languages, and by his other person- 
al and social qualificatiobns, otherwise he would be quite useless out of 
his office, and not always efficient in it. 

On Friday at evening dusk, the annual meeting of the Calcutta Read- 
ing Rooms and Literary Institute was held at the lofty colonaded and 
arched hall of the Oriental Seminary-^by the kindness of whose 
authorities the institution is housed free. In the absence of the Presid- 
cfif, the Hon’ble H. J. S. Cotton, routed from town by the heat, the 
Vice-Pre|i)}pti Dr: Sitmhii.u C. Mookerjee, tuok the chair. At the 


end of the business there was some speaking. Baboo Mohini Mohan 
Chaticrjce, one of the Honorary Secretaries, delivered interesting 
remarks, seasoned with his recollections of the American Athens. 
The Chairman concluded with a long address. The usual business 
of the evening over, the Chairman again rose and said that a body of 
Bengali citizens could not well part without some expression of their 
opinion on the outrage just committed in England on their whole race 
by a member of Parliament. He notided at length with natural- warmth 
Mr. Maclean’s letter. Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterjee followed and 
moved a condemnatory Resolution oh Mr. Maclean which was carried 
by acclamation. 

Errata.— p. 196, col. 2, should of course be lavement 
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THE ASTRONOMY OE FAMINE. 

The connection, yet inexplicable but long since 
demonstrated by facts, which exists between the 
sun and terrestrial magnetism, received a further 
brilliant confirmation on the evening of the 13th 
February last. A gigantic ^olar spot, as has not 
been .seen within the last few years, was visible on. 
the 5ih February, 1892, on the east side of the sun. 
It traversed the disc by virtue of the movement of 
solar rotation and disappeared on the i8th by the 
west side. It traversed the central meridian 011 the 
I2lh. This enormous spot was composed of a large 
number of adj.-veent ones, all clearly defined. It at- 
tained about one-sixth of the solar diameter, and was- 
visible to the naked eye ten hours consecutively from 
the 7th to the i6th. On the 9th, this immense gronp^ 
included not le.ss than 142 spots, '^e mo^ments 
of the spots were considerably cyclonic. The largest 
spot was six times and a half larger than our planet, and 
the whole group covered a surface equal to a hundred 
times the earth. If so, what then ? it may be asked. 
The sun is far aw.ay from us. Notwithstanding the 
distance, on the 13th, a great magnetic perturbation 
was observed in almost all the magnetic observatories 
of the globe. 

This extraordinary disturbance was almost unprece- 
dented. At any rate, nothing at all equal to it ha^ 
been observed within the last lO years. It began 
abruptly towards the morning and was repeated the 
following night. This magnetic trepidation subsided 
on the evening of the 14th. 

In Canada and the United States, on the nights of 
the 13th and the 14th, a magnificent Aurora Borealis 
was visible from the Atlantic coast to the State of 
Iowa, extending on the northern celestial hemisphere 
all entire. It was also equally visible this side the 
Ocean, the sky being blear, in many parts of Europe, 
especially in Switzerland, France and Italy. 

These extraordinary ■ celestial phenomena have 
something more than a .njerely academic int^st. 
Without believing in. the superstitions gf astrology, 
it must be admitted that the great worlds floating 
about in space, not in wild confusion but in .settled 
order, each with its appointed course, have a distinct 
influence on the earth which is such a humble member 
of their society. The connection, between tides and 
the phases of the moon are known and admitt^ 
throughout the world. The influence of the earth’s 
satellite on the health of man, though not acknow- 
ledged by European science, is a matter of common 
experience in India. The influence of the seasons 
and of the different divisions of the day, is acTmitted 
even in Europe, however reluctantly. Of late jjears, 
it must be admitted, from the more extended inter- 
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course between Europe and Asia, the film is vanish- 
ing from European eyes, the, old dogmatism is pass- 
ing away^ the prejudice of orthodox science is being 
Jess ancWess, *and there is a better disposition to 
receive, or at least to consider, the truths verified by 
long ages of experience in the East and familiar to 
the meanest in these countries. 

Indeed, there is already in some quarters a dispo- 
sition to the extravagance of neophytes. Some Eu- j 
ropeans are prepared to receive with open arms and 
unquestioning faith, everything from Eastern sources, 
while others show themselves more Oriental than 
the Orientals themselves. That can of course be but 
a temporary aberration, or at least one confined with- 
jii the narrowest limits or an insignificant circle. 
Meanwhile, the general effect of Eastern thought and 
experience upon the European mind has been dis- 
tinctly broadening and deepening. It has enlighten- 
ed the conservatism of the learned and dissipated the 
■prejudices of the scientific. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, science has been its worst enemy. The his- 
tory of the progress of the human mind is, in great 
pait, but the history of tjie struggles of truths with 
prescription, science with dogmi. It is a record 
of the desperate conflicts of discoverers with Old 
Knowledge — oftentimes mere Old Ignorance — en- 
throned in Faculties. That over-confidence of the 
dons and experts have been shaken and their mis- 
chievous bigotry impaired. The vanity of the pos- 
session of the final gospel is far from being abandon- 
ed, as tnay be seen in the attitude of orthodox science 
to the truths of Phrenology, Mesmerism and Hom- 
oeopathy. But there is now rather more humility, 
and towards this the light from the East has contri- 
buted much. A new spirit of earnestness and re- 
verence is now observable, leading to the most extra- 
ordinary discoveries and important conclusions there- 
from in regions hitherto supposed to be either bar- 
ren or exhausted. It is thus that a new light has 
Ijeen thrown upon the nteteorology of agriculture. 
The goahead Americans have gone to the length of 
trying to bring down showers from heaven by arti- 
ficial thundering.' However desperate the game, it 
is a most interesting experiment, in which other 
nations are following the trans-Atlantic pioneers. 
India, which is periodically scourged by scarcity and 
decimated by famine resulting from drought, has 
an intimate interest in all prescriptions against 
these visitations. No wonder, that in our country 
the idea of controlling the atmosphere has been 
taken up with avidity, and trials with dynamite are 
being made in different parts. For our part, we 
would rather rest our hopes upon the discovery of 
the laws which govern earth and air, so as to be. 
able to avoid danger, without pretending to govern 
them ourselves. \Ve refer to such theories as that 
of Professor Blanford who holds that the rainfall of a 
year is dependent upon deficient snowfall in the moun- 
tains. Another notable theory which was popularised 
by Sir William Hunter w.as the sun-spot theory of 
famine, of which we have been reminded by the facts 
hereinbefore stated. It had been started by the 
well-known astronomers, Messrs. Meldrum and 
Eockyer, who propounded the simultaneity of 
the greatest rainfall wltlv the 'period of maximum 
solar spots. Dr., (now Sir W. W.) Hunter,^ on 
the authority of Mr. ^ Robinson's observations, 
carhe to a different conclusion. It was this emi- 
nent publicist who rescued the subject from 
the dust and cobwebs of scientific societies and 
Philosophical Transactions to oialce it a topic of, if 


you will, dilettanti discussion and general human 
interest. Taking a long record of sun-spots and 
comparing it with the meteorological and agricultur- 
al record. Sir W. Hunter saw a curious correla- 
tion between the solar phenomena and terrestrial 
drought and distress. The periodicity of the one 
coincided with the periodicity of the other. In plain 
term.s, whenever the spots appeared least in the sun, 
there was deficient rainfall and poor crops. That 
theory has been applauded by some as a master-piece 
of generalization and run down by others as a chimera 
without scientific basis, until it became popularly 
discredited. It has again met with a turn of luck, 
we believe, in some • measure But we are by no 
means sanguine. • It will be difficult for the theory 
to recover completely from the effects of the blow 
struck at it by Professor Blanford’s facts and figures. 
He has shown " that the worst famine during the 
present century, that of 1837*3®* produced by 
deficient rainfall of two consecutive years of maximum 
sun spots, and the famine of i 86 i- in the North- 
Western Provinces followed on the maximum sun 
spot year i860.” The year 1891 and 92 also coincides 
with the period of the maximum solar spots and the 
comparative scarcity we are now undergoing. It is 
only a guess work at present and it will take some 
time to come to a definite conclusion about the rela- 
tion of famine to maximum or mininAim sun spots. 
The subject certainly de.serves careful study, specially 
in a vast agricultural continent like ,,this, which 
is subject to periodic calamity for want of moisture 
in the soil. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW CORPORATION. 
The first meeting of the new Cftlcutta Corporation was held on 
Thursday the iist. It was originally announced for the previous 
Thursday, but on account of the Easter holidays commencing the next 
day, it was postponed by order of the Chairman. There were present, 
besides the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 66 Commissioners, out of 
the 75 forming the body corporate, composed of 50 elected by the 
general body of ratepayers, ts nominated by Government, 4 elected 
by the Chamber of Commerce, 4 by the Trades Association and 2 by 
the Port Commissioners. The chief business was the election of the 
General Commilee, the ruling body of the Corporation. It is by 
law “the Budget and Finance Committee of the Corporation ” and em- 
powered to “ transact such other business ns may be expressly referred 
to it by the Corporation or as may not be referred to any other stand- 
ing or Special Committee.” Though subject to the Commissioners-in- 
meetiug and bound by any resolution passed by them, the Committee 
has an independent existence of its own, its word being supreme, for 
“ when the Chairman and the majority of the General Committee are 
in accord, and inconvenience is likely to result from delay, it shall not 
be necessary before action is taken to wait for the confirmation of the 
Commissioners in meeting, but if the Commissioners in meeting do 
not confirm Ihf artiort of the General Committee, such steps shall bo 
taken to carry out the orders of the Commissioners as may still be 
practicable.” It was natural, therefore, that the formation of the 
General Committee should excite the utmost and general inlet esi. 

The General Committee is elected annually. It consists of eighteen 
Commissioners. Twelve .are elected by the Commissioners elected ’ 
by the general body of ratepayers “ in such manner as the Commis- 
sioners in meeting may direct,” that is the whole body of Commis- 
sioners. The remaining six are supplied by the Government Cnm- 
raisaioners and delegates of other bodies corporate, “ in accordance with 
such rules as the Local Government may prescribe. 1 hese rules. 


i Gazetted in 1889, are ; — 

“ I The Chairman shall, previous to the appointment of the General 
amiiiittee !n each year, write to each of the Commissioners nominay 
1 under section 7 and elected under the last clause of section 8, 
id ask whether he desires to serve on the General Committee. 

3. At the meeting, whether ordinary or special, at which the 
enerni Committee is to be appointed, the Chairman shall ciiriil.-»ie 
list of the Commissioners referred to in the last rule who have 
innunced their desire to serve on the General Committee. 

3. Eax:h of the ComuMSsioners nominated under section 7 and eietX- 
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ed under the last clause nf section 8, ''ho is present at the Kcneral 
meeting, shall thereupon write down the names of six Commissioners 
out of the 25 noniinaied and elected as aforesaid, and hnml them to 
the Chairman, who shall count the votes, and the six Comimssioncrs 
who obtain the largest number of votes shall bo appointed tnembers 
of the General Committee.” 

The elected Commissioners distributed the nnniber over the town 


proper and the suburbs in the proportion of 9 and 3, thus : — 
ELECTED COMMISSIONERS. 


Baboo Nolin Behary Sircar ... 

... Votes. 

35 

Baboo Sureitdia Nath Banetjee 

... ,, 

32 

Baboo Naiendro Nath Sen 

... y, 

30 

Baboo Rally Nath Mitter 

... *) 

27 

Moulvie Budruddin Haider 

... )* 

27 

Baboo Bhoopendro Nath Bose 

... „ 

26 

Mr. J. Ghosal 

... 

25 

Baboo Lall Behary Bysack 

... ,, 

20 

Baboo Sew liux Bogla 

... ,, 

20 

•SUBURqAN COMMISSIONERS. 
Baboo Pran Nath Pundit 

... ,, 

32 

Baboo Preo Nath Mnllick 

... ,, 

24 

Baboo Kami Cliunder Baneijce 

... „ 

22 

An error has since been discovered. There will be another meeting 


next Thursday to ** leciify the eiior that has occuned in the return of 
members to the General Committee at the election which took place 
ntf the 2ist instant. The Chaiiman to announce that Kumar Dinendro 
Narain Roy secured more votes than Baboo Sewbux Bogla and 
Baboo Lall Behary Bysack, who tied with 20 votes. The elected 
Commissioners to vote again on the tie.” 


The nominated Commissioners returned, are : — 
NOMINATED COMMISSIONERS. 


Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur 

Votes. 19 

Dr. R. C Sanders ,1 

** iS 

Maharajah Sir Narcndra Krishna 

n >7 

Mr. H. M. Rustomjee 

0 15 

Mr. E. F. Loiigley..* 

*» 12 

baboo Joy Gobind Law ..« 

»* 

There was a tie between Baboo Joygobind Law, 

Nawab Syed 


/- 

Ameer Hossei# and Baboo Doorgagutty Banetjee. The Chairman 


gave his casting vote in favor of Baboo Law. This exercise of 
power by the Chairman has been objected to as not legal. The rules 
plainly do not give him any authority to interfere in the election* 
which is left entirely to the other than general Commissioners them* 
selves. The proper course, it seems, would have been to put up the 
three names again, for election. But the Chairman was advised that 
he had the power to decide the matter at once. He was told that 
(hough the rules excluded all but those who were to return the six 
members* he as the Chief of the Corporation had his casting vote, 
and he at once declared Baboo Joygobind Law as duly elected by 
his extraneous vote. 


The law, we find, gives the Chairman casting vote at the general 
election by ratep.iyeis. Thus : — 

** Whenever an equal number of votes is given to two or more can- 
didates at any election under this Act, the candidate for whom the 
greatest number of rate-payers h.ive voted shall h»* held to be elci te<l 
and in case of an equality of votes in this respect, the Chairman shall 
give a casting vote, and tlie candidate to whom such vote is given 
shall be held to be elected.” 

We are not suie how far Mr. Lee was justified in imporiing ♦his 
power in the election of the General Committee. It is a question 
which might filly be taken up by the CommissioiK-i s themselves. It li, 
peculiarly the province of the nominated Commissioners. The rate- 
payers of Calcutta are equally interested, and we hone their represen- 
tatives in the Corporation will not neglect them m the pieseni instance. 


THK'ANDOOL RAJ, 

Andul is a small but prosperous village, about eight miles west 
ot the City of Palaces. Its gigantic Rajbaice • poiitancously strikes 
the mind with the idea of grandeur and cAcites curiosity. Unlike 
the lowly inanNions in other pari.s of the country which are generally 
dedicated to frivolity and mirth, revelries and orgi^-s, its classic pillars 
give no umbrage to Apollo and the muses. Situated as it is on the 
north side of the Saraswati, it to all intents and purposes seem to 
be closely associated with ideas that breathe ambrosial odour and 
fill the atmosphere with moral freshness. 

Fortunately for the 1. use which had contained within its walls 
an illustrious family who by their liberal gifts and noble deeds had 
won the heart of all and spread peace and comfort all around ; 
fortunately for Andul that like a fond mother glories in the suc- 
cess of her darlings ; and fortunately for the inhabitants whose 
power of appreciation and regard for the iiilcre.sts of those who 
had cast in their lot with theirs ; all panics combined and all 
sorts of people without distinction speak highly of the noble 
stock which was the ornament of the locality and of this stately 
mansion, the recipient thereof. Tbc history of the Raj Family 
originated with its patriarch Dewan Ram Charan Roy, who, 


1 while Clive was struggling hard for laying the foundation of 
I this vast Indian empire, having rendered the East India Company 
valuable service as Clerk, obtained for his reward the office of 
Dewan, in wMch he made his vast fortune. He vvas succccddd 
by his worthy son Raja Ram Loclian Roy, who, to make himself 
more conspicuous, commenced a bright career of gentlifness and 
charity, by which he ingratiated himself into the favour of the 
Marquis of Cornwallis ; when the hero of Brandywine and the 
vanquisher of Tipu Sahib conferred on him the title of Baja 
Bahadoor. 

Then came by the law of inheritance Raja Kasec Nath the wise. 
Possessed, of soft manners and a melting heart, he lost no op. 
portunity to relieve distress and alleviate the sufferings of the poor. 
Besides these, he was a patron of education, whoso cause lie had 
espoused with all a patriot’s zeal ; and men of letters gathered 
around him as the bees with their humming noise hover over the 
water-lily. 

Times rolled on and in due course his beloved son Raja Raj 
Narayan occupied the scat of liis revered parent, and, following 
in the latter’s footsteps gained universal applause. Curiously 
enough, a tinge of military spirit diversified rlie character of this 
young ambitious Raja, which, in absence of opportunity for 
cultivation, sought expression in hunting excursions and keeping 
a race stud at a heavy cost. It was an interesting period. Occi- 
dental civilisation had for sometime already embraced India within 
the sphere of its influence. Latterly lier sons had begun to h 6 
indoctrinated in the mysteries of the learning of the West. Among 
the sons of wealth and scions of nobility, Raj Narayan was the first 
to be anointed with its oil, whosfv balmy influence soothed his 
restless spirit. The slightest such lubrication was never to go for 
nothing, even in its initiatory rite, and as wealthy men began to 
understand its value they came forward with eleemosynary grants 
for the support of schools and colleges. Nor was the munificence 
confined to the service of education ; but embraced all kinds of 
good works. This was altogether a novel custom and experience 
in the land. Raj Narayan was one of those whose example served 
to keep up the enlightened departure. Thus, along with other 
munificent donors (the Paikpara family and others) for the erection 
of the Fever Hospital, he contributed a round sum of rupees twenty 
thousand. 

His private gifts kept pace with his public donations and en- 
deared him to all. His patriotic deeds and private vi{tucs moved 
our benign Government which was not slow at the recognition of 
merit, and, accordingly, not merely the title of Raja Bahadoor 
but the military distinction of a sword, shield and a Khclac, was 
bestowed upon him by the Governor-General. Thus passed away 
the vesper of Andul to make room for the Lucifer. Raja Bejoy 
Keshub was “The Last of the Mohicans” — the last of the 
direct line. He was in nonage when his father died. On account 
of which Babu Pran Krishna, the elder brother of Khctra Krishna 
Mitc^r, both of them grandsons of Raja Kasee Nath by their 
mother’s side, reared him up. 

Naturally as cousins to each other and more so for iheir being 
his sole guides in young age, Raja B^ejoy Keshab had the highest 
regard for his cousins, and their feelings were brotherly. Ushcficd 
into the world on tapestry, it was usual to suppose that enjoyments 
and pleasures would predominate over his mind, but mysterious 
Nature sometimes seems to grow in antithesis and a religious bent 
of mind and the life of a recluse marked him for their own. This 
surprise shed additional lustre on his exalted position. Honest iu 
his dealings, moral in principles and devout in his thoughts, he ran 
a goodly, not to say godly, course of life, neglecting to look after 
his affairs. 'J'his was a source of great concern to his family 
and a large number of people interested in his welfare. Their 
hearty good will led them to see him turned into a worldly man, 
but no amount of logic could persuade him to leave the path of 
rectitude, and God, who loves his dutiful sons, relieved the worldly 
pangs of his beloved. ‘He married two wives by whom he had no 
issue., -His untimely death changed the whole aspect of affairs, 
inasmuch as it gave a high opportunity to many to alienate the 
mind of the two widows from Babu Khctra Krishna who h^ since 
succcciled to the property. With a view to deprive hiln of his 
legitimate claim and frustrate the ends of justice, nefarious means 
had been adopted and schemes sec on foot by ingenious men mad- 
dened with greed of gain, who arc never wanting at such conjunc- 
tures, to intrigue for the consummation of their purposes. This 
junto by their machinations for a while retarded the- natural course 
of things and, strange to say, Heaven seemed to favour their prospects. 
People in general were anxious enough to see truth come out 
triumphant, but they were long disappointed. However, at last 
the hour came. Now that the cloud of obscurity is over from the 
horizoi), it affords pleasure to all disinterested observers to. find the 
sun emanate his radiance all around. 

Babu Khctra is now the absolute master of the vast 
which comes down to him by the hand of Providence. He, is 
descended from the noted Konnagar Mitira Family, whose 
^bounty and hospitality are too well known to be enumerated here. 
Kind and affable as be is, his bewitching manners like the ttimoia 
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invite and attract people to him. Unassumingness and convi- 
viality Him ro make friends. Easy to forgive and ready 

to befind characteristically point him out. Kind Nature always 
partial to her Avourites, has been simply prodigal of her gift to 
him. Noble at heart, his magnanimity on one particular occasion 

stood the fiery ordeal. One of his bitterest enemies, who had 

all through life used harsh words and sneering taunts to him 
at length, by the turn of the wheel of fortune, came within 
his clutches, but without paying him in his own coin (as 
retaliation is brutal), he gave him a very cordial treatment, 
and when the people, recollecting how the rogue had dealt 

with him, were ready to a man, out of regard for, and attach- 

ment to, the Babu, to fall on him, he and his sons, Babus 
Upendra Nath and Nogendra Nath, forgetting tor the time their 
own position, entreated them not to wreak their vengeance on their 
behalf on him. While as an additional tesiimony of high morale^ 
both the sons escorted him up to Mauri. Truly, Babu Khetra com- 
mands admiration and picks up the good will of all. He intends to 
construct a separate building for the Benevolent Institution found- 
ed after his name, whose permanency has been one of his life’s 
chief care. A charitable dispensary to distribute medicine to the 
poor, a thorough repair of the Rajgunge Road and the bridge over 
the Saraswati, are in contemplation, and we hail the day when 
these will be accomplished facts. Jn conclusion, I must give 
all due credit, and it is not small, to the manager, Babu Shib 
Chandra Mullick, who, like Sada Siva, is quickly propitiablc and 
bears an exemplary character. As secretary to the school, he 
shows the teaching staff a paternal fondness and gives them every 
legitimate indulgence. Nothing as an honest soul is further from 
his mind than the idea to offend and oppress others. It is a great 
pleasure to see the right man in the right place. 

Chundkr Nath Bose. 

Andul^ April 15. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

EXTENDED EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Resolution dealing with the Recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission so far as they relate to the Higher Branches 
of the Executive and judicial Services throughout India. 

No. 9 Public, 1342 — 1352. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Indin^ in the Home 
Department (Public)^ — under date Simla^ the list Aprils 1892. 

Read — The Report of the Public Service Commission and the 
opinions expressed thereon by Local Governments and Administra- 
tions. 

The Despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary of 
Stale, No. 58, dated the 9th October 1888, reviewing and stating 
its conclusions on the principal questions discussed in the Report. 

The Despatch of the Secretary of State, No. 104, dated the 12th 
September 1889, communicating His Lordship’s decision upon the 
recommendations made in the Report and by the Government of 
India, so far as they deal with the higher branches of Executive 
and judicial work throughout India. 

Letters to Local Governments and Administrations, dated the 
14th February 1890, forwarding a eppy of the Secretary of State’s 
Despatch, and making suggestions as to the manner in which its 
decisions may best be given effect to. 

Replies from the Lgcal Governments and Administrations 
consulted. 

The Despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State, No. 9, dated the loth February 1892, stating the conclusions 
arrived at by the Governor General in Council on the subject. 

The reply of the Secretary of State, No. 30, dated the 24th 
March 1892, concurring in the conclusions set forth by the Govern- 
ment of India, 

RESOLUTION. 

In his Despatch No. 104, dated i2ch September 1889, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council announced the decision at 
which he had arrived pn the recommendations made in the Report 
of the Commission appointed in 1886 to consider the question of 
the admission of Natives of India to higher and more extensive 
employment in the Civil administration of the couatry.’ 

2. The Secretary of State’s Despatch having been communicat- 
ed to the Local Governments and Administrations for consideration, 
and their replies having been received, the Governor-General in 
Council is now in a position to pass orders upon the most important 
points calling for determiniltion. ^ 

3. The following appointments in each province shall for the 
present be entered in the list as open to the Provincial Service : — 

Madra8«-f->Head8 of Districts 2, District Judges 4, Sub-Collectors, 
Head Assistants, and Assistant Collectors 7. Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue 1, Under Secretary to Govenment 1— Total 15. 
Bombay,— Head# of Districts 2, judges a, Joint Judge Assistant 


Judges 2, Assistant Collectors 9, Talukdari Setilcmeut Olliccr i, 
Registrar of the High Court l — Total 18. 

Bengal. — Heads of Districts 4, District Judges 6, Joint and 
Assistant Magistrates 8, Secretary to the Board of Revenue i. 
Under Secretary to Government 1 — Total 20. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh — Heads of Districts 2, 
District and Sessions Judges 4, joint and Assistant Magistrates 9, 
junior Secretary, Board of Revenue, i, Assistant Settlement officers 
2, Assistant Director of Land Records and Agriculture I, Small 
Cause Court judges, Allahabad and Lucknow, 2 — Total 21, 

Punjab. — Heads of Districts 2, Divisional judges 2, District 
judges 2, Assistant Commissioners 3, junior Secretary to Financial 
Comn)issioncr i, Settlement Collcctorships 2 — Total 12. 

4. Before passing orders as to the Central Provinces, His Excel- 
lency will await a further expression of Mj. MacDonncll’s views 
on the question. An.d the Govci^mcnt of India is constrained to 
agree in the opinion expressed by successive Chief Commissioners 
ol Assam that that province is not yet ripe for the admission of 
provincial officers to any of the reserved posts. It appears that the 
Provincial Service in Assam is largely recuited from Bengal, and 
that it would be almost, if not quite, impossible, in view of the 
progress in education and the administrative aptitudes ot the people, 
to find within any rime which can now he foreseen kn indigenous 
officer who could be utilized in one of these posts. Assam must, 
therefore, like Burma, for the present remain outside the scope of 
the present orders. 

5. Dealing in the first instance only with the superior appoint- 
ments, and reserving for the next paragraph the case of joint and 
Assistant Magistrates and Collectors, the following are the rates 
of pay for officers of the ProvinciaDScrjvice in each grade, which, 
the Secretary* of State has sanctioned : — 

Madras. — Judicial — judge, 1st Grade, Rs. 1,600; judge, 2nd 
Grade, Rs. 1,200 ; ^ ' 

Executive — Collector, ist Grade, Rs. 1,600 ; Collector, 2iul 
Grade, Rs. 1,200 ; Secretary to the Board ^f Revenue, Rs. 1,000 ; 
Under Secretary to Government, Rs. 700. ^ 

Bombay. — Judicial — Judge, ist Grade, Rs. 1,600 ; Judge, 2nd 
Grade, Rs. 1,200 j Judge, 3rd Grade, Rs. 1,000 ; Joint Judge, 
Rs. 800; 1st Grade Assistant Judge, Rs. 600; 2nd Grade Assist- 
ant judge, Rs. 500 ; Registrar, High Court, Rs. 1,200. 

Executive— Magistrate and Collector, ist Grade, Rs. 1,600; 
Magistrate and Collector, 2nd Grade, Rs. 1,200 ; Talukdari Settle- 
ment Officer, Rs. 800. 

Bengal. — judicial — District and Sessions Judge, ist Grade. 
Rs. 1,600 ; District and Sessions Judge, 2nd Grade, Rs. 1,200. 

Executive — Magistrate and Collector, ist Grade, Rs. 1,600 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 2nd Grade, Rs. 1,200 ; Magistrate and 
Collector, 3rd Grade, Rs. 1,000 ; Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, Rs. 1,200 ; Under Secretary to Government, Rs. 700. 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. — judicial — District and 
I Sessions judge, ist Grade, Rs. 2,000 ; District and Sessions Judge, 
i 2nd Grade, Rs. 1,600 ; District and Sessions judge, 3rd Grade, 
Rs. 1,200 ; District and Sessions judge, 4th Grade, Rs. 1,000 ; 
Small Cause Court judge, Rs. 800—1,000. 

Executive — Magistrate and Collector, isr Grade, Rs. 1,600 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 2nd Grade, Rs. 1,200 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, 3rd Grade, Rs. 1,000 ; Junior Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, grade pay plus Rs. 150 ; Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Ist Grade, Rs. 700; Assistant Settlement Oflieer, 2nd Grade, 
Rs. 500 ; Assistant Director, Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture, Rs. 400 — 500. 

Punjab. — judicial — Divisional judge, ist Grade, Rs. 1,600 ; 
Divisional judge, 2nd Grade, Rs. 1,400; Divisional Judge, 3rd 
Grade, Rs. 1,200 ; District judge, 1st Grade, Rs. 1,000 ; District 
judge, 2nd Grade, Rs. 800. 

Executive — Deputy Commissioner, ist Grade, Rs. 1,600 j Deputy 
Commissioner, 2nd Grade, Rs. 1,200 ; Deputy Commissioner, 3rcl 
Grade, Rs. 1,000; Settlement Collector, isc Grade, Rs. f,ooc> ; 
Settlement Collector, 2nd Grade, Rs. 800 ; junior Secretary to 
Financial Commissioner, Rs. 600. 

These rates of pay will, of course, be liable to alteration at any 
time should the interests of the Public Service require it. 

6. The Government of India have determined, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, to amalgamate the scheduled posts 
on the Executive side subordinate to the headship of a district 
with the existing grades of Deputy Magistrates and Collectors. 

These posts arc the following : — Madras 7, Bombay 9, Bengal 8, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh 9, Punjab 3. 

In all these Provinces the majority of them arc at present held 
by Statutory Civilians appointed under the rules of 1879, while 
in some they arc still occupied by officers of the Civil Service of 
India or Commissions appointed before 1882. Until these Statutory 
Civil Servants are provided for, either by promotion or by amalga- 
mation with the new Provincial Service, the posts which they hold 
cannot be throw;i into the general cadre of the latter service ; but 
when that happens, and when the prior claims of officers of the 
Civil Service of India and Commissions have been satisfied, the 
posts now specified should be distributed as follows among the 
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existing grades of Deputy Magitsratcs and Collectors and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners : — 

Madras. — 'i'vvo posts in the ist Grade on Rs. 700 (corresponding 
to Sub-Collector) ; four posts in the 3id Grade on Rs. 500 (corres- 
ponding to Head Assistant) ; one post in the 5th Grade on Rs. 300 
(corresponding to passed Assistant). 

Bengal. — Two posts in the 3Td Grade on Rs. 600 (corresponding 
to Joint Magistrate, 1st Grade) ; two pfats in the 4th Grade on 
Rs. 500, (corresponding to Joint Magistrate, and Grade); two posts 
in the 3th Grade on Rs. 400; two posts in the 6th Grade on Rs. 
300 (corresponding to Assistant Magistrates on Rs. 500 and Rs. 
450, respectively). 

Bombay. — Three posts in the 3rd Grade on Rs. 600, (correspond- 
ing to First Assistant); four posts in the 4th Grade on Rs, 300 
(corresponding to Second Assistant) ; two posts in the 6th Grade 
on Rs. 300 (corresponding to palsed Assistant). 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh. — Four posts in the 3th 
Grade on Rs. 600 (corresponding to Joint Magistrates and Assistant 
Commissioners, isi Grade) ; five posts in the 3rd Grade on Rs. 400, 
(corresponding to Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 
and Grade). 

Punjab.— One post of Extra Assistant Commissioner, 3rd Grade, 
on Rs. 600 (corresponding to Aaaistanc Commissioner, 1st Grade) ; 
one post of Extra Assistant Commissioner, 31 h Grade, on Rs. 400 
(corresponding to Assistant Commissioner, and Grade); one pose of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, 6th Grade, on Rs. 300 (correspond- 
ing to Assistant Commissioner, 3rd Grade). 

7. The addition ot these posts to the cadre of the Provincial 
Service will necessitate recruitment in the lower grades to supply 
the place of those who will be moved up to fill them ; and this 
can take place at once where the condition of the Service demands 
it. Those Statutory Civilians who were appointed in the various 
provinces in 1889 and ^90 on the understanding chat they would 
be transferred to the Provincial Service when it was constituted 
should now be gazette^ to their appropriate places in that Service. 
In accordance wwh the decision of the Secretary of State, they 
will, like other Statutory Civil Servants who join the Provincial 
Service, be understood to have a preferential claim for promotion 
to the scheduled posts (subject, of course, to the special claims of 
members of the Civil Service of India and officers of the Commis- 
sions appointed before 1882) over the other members of that 
Service. 

8. The Statutory rules of 1879 now require the approval and 
sanction of the Governor General in Council to all nominations 
made by Local Governments. These nominations arc at present 
ordinarily to offices in the subordinate ranks of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. The subordinate posts included in the list being 
thrown »opcn to the Provincial Service, the Local Government will 
no longer require the sanction of the Government of India to 
appoinments to them. His Excellency in Council, however, thinks 
that for the present it will be necessary to retain the rule requiring 
such sanction in the case of appointments (whether pcrmanciu 
or officiating for a period exceeding three months) under the 
Statute to Headships of Districts and District Judgeships in Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and 
to Headships of Districts, Divisional Judgeships, and Settlement 
Collectorships in the Punjab. He is willing that in the case of 
all other scheduled appointments the Local Government should 
nominate without reference to him. He is also willing that in the 
case of officiating appointmetns of Provincial Officers for short 
vacancies, not exceeding three months at a time, to Headships 
of Districts and the other posts mentioned above, such reference 
should be dispensed with. Such short vacancies will afford the 
means of testing an officer’s fitrtcss for more extended employment 
in those posts ; and, in reporting for sanction nominations for longer 
periods, it should always be seated whether an officer has been tried 
in this manner, and with what result. As a general rule the 
Governor General in Council thinks that it will be prudent to take 
every suitable opportunity of thus ascertaining an officer’s capacity 
before proposing to employ him permanently in these ipiportant 
and responsible posts. His Excellency in Council also desires to 
correct the impression which appears to have prevailed in some 
quarters that it will be necessary for a Provincial Civil Servant to 
go through the whole succession of subordinate grades in the 
Executive or Judicial Service before he can be selected for a 
tchcdulcd post. On the contrary, it will always be desirable to 
select persons for higher executive office who, while they have 
given proof of distinguished ability by sufficiently long service, are 
still comparatively young, and possess that bodily activity which is 
a sine qua non for such employment. Every appointment of the kind 
must be based wholly upon fitness and merit, seniority being regard- 
ed only when the claims of two or more officers who are equally 
fit come into competition. Nor does the Governor General in 
Council intend that selection should be less absolute or more 
restricted to the higher grades of the Provincial Service in the case 
pf Judicial appointments. It has been much the custom to regard 



publicly known that every Government and Administration reserves 
liberty to make promotions in these grades without regard t6 
seniority. 

9. Ill Appendix A attached to this Resolution will be found an , 
example of the form in which the Government of India think that 
the list of appointments open to the Provincial Service should be 
published by the Local Government. Each Local Government 
should frame and issue its list accordingly. In the Quarterly 
Provincial Civil List this form should, with the omission of the 
last paragraph, be prefixed to that division of the list which 
exhibits the appointments held by members of the Provincial 
Service. In lieu of the last paragraph a note should be entered in 
the list of subordinate offices against each grade to which additions 
have been made referring to the notification, and stating that ‘*To 

this grade appointments have been added as representing the 

same number of appointments of. now treated as open to 

the Civil Service.” 

10. The Government of India recently directed that each 
Statutory Civilian appointed before the close of 1889 might ‘be 
called upon "to choose whether he would retain his present position 
or be transferred to the Provincial Service with an acknowledgment 
of his preferential claims to promotion to scheduled appointments 
before other members of the Provincial Service. As regards 
Bengal, Madras, the North-West Provinces, and Central Provinces, 
only one Statutory Civilian has elected to enter the Provincial 
Service. In Bombay and the Punjab they have not yet made 
their election. But as it is not improbable that some obscurity 
may still remain in the minds of the officers who were called upon 
to make their election in regard to the advantages and disadvantages 
to them of the transfer, a further opportunity ought to be afforded 
these gentlemen of reconsidering the decision at which they have 
provisionally arrived. The Governor General in Council will 
address Local Governments and Administrations again on this 
subject in a separate communication. 

11. The present Uncovenanted Service Leave and Pension 

Rules, or, in other words, the provisions of Part III, Chapter XIV, 
of the Civil Service Regulations regarding leave, and of Part IV, 
Chapters XV to XIX, regarding pension, will be applied to the 
Provincial Service. But the present Statutory Civilians, whether 
they enter that Service or not, will continue to be governed by the 
Leave and Pension Rules now applicable to them. • 

12. After considering the suggestions made by the Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, the Governor General in Council has 
prepared a revised draft of Rules for the appointment of Natives 
of India to offices reserved under the Statute of 1861, which will 
be submitted in due course for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, and, if approved by him, will be publish- 
ed for general information. 

13. As regards the rules for admission to the Provincial Service 
in each Province, and the precise place where the line should be 
drawn between the Provincial and Subordinate Services, the 
Government of India propose to address the Local Governments 
and Administrations separately, as there are great differences in the 
circumstances of the several Proyinecs and the classes ftom which! 
the local officials must be drawn. 

Order. — Ordered, that this Resolution be communicated to Local 
Governments and Administrations, and that it be published in the 
Gazette of India for general information. [True Extract.] C. J. 
Lyall, Secretary to the Government of India. 

Appendix A. (Referred to in Paragraph 9.) 

With the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council, 
the Governor in Council is pleased to notify that the following 
appointments in the Madras Presidency, to fill which members of 
the Civil Service of India have hitherto been recruited, shall be 
appointments to which members of the Madras Civil Service can 
properly be appointed, subject to the rules for the time being in 
force under 33 Viet., Cap. 3, Section 6: — 

Four posts of District and Sessions Judge ; two posts of Collector 
and Magistrate of a District ; one post of Secretary to the Joard 
of Revenue ; one post of Undcr-Sccrctary to Government. 

2. When these posts arc held by members of the Madras Civil 
Service their pay shall be as follows : — 

District and Sessions Judge — If in the ist Grade Rs. 1,600, if in 
the and Grade Rs. 1,200, Collector and Magistrates — If in the 
ist Grade Rs. 1,600, if in the and Grade Rs. 1,20b; Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, Rs. 1,000 ; Under-Secretary to (|overn- 
mont Rs. 700. 

3. In addition to these appointments the following appointmently . 
for which recruitment has hitherto been made in the Civil Service 
of India, have been thrown open to the Madras Civil Service, and 
added to the existing grades of that Service 2— 

Two posts of Sub-Collector and Joint-Magistrate, four posts of 
Head Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate, one post of Assist- 
ant Collector and Magistrate, converted into— two posts of Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector, ist Grade, on Rs. 700, four posts of 
Deputy Magistrate and Collector, 3rd Grade, on Rs. 300, one pose 
of Deputy Magiiuote and Collector, 5tK Grade, on Rs. 3000. 
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IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform witl] “ Travels & Voyages \f\ Bengal” 

ESsife BT*A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

UY 

ihr Author of “Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal’ 
Calcutia. 

/vV/.r &* Ray yet Office. 


PRICE ; 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

An'l.Y TO THE Manager, Rei$ and Rayyet, 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

BANDO ^ BANIMyS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation. 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure,"or in Ainhealthy locali- 
lies, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
leimittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Klieumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diart hoca, 
or Dysentcrji, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, infiamtnaiion of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Ke. I-I2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00., 

No. /7j, Dhurrumiollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO BAND as 

FEVER CURES. 

sTvaji. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of mauf 
khulSf especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhicea or Dysentery, oppres- 
‘•>ion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrutn oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
inflammation, induration or wjisting of those 
<ngans, &c. 

iiold in bottles for Rc. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
I- 1 2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & CO., 

No. /7j, Dhurrumiollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet y Price annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

Capt. ANDREW HBARSEY 
^Pply to Reis St* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 

( Author of Kabitahar^ Bharat Kusam^ 

AbhdSy &^i\) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price^ fafer cover ^ Re. / ; cloth gilt^ i’4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * * * It is a series of mournful 

songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer.— 7 '//^ Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of thi.s poem.— 77/^ 
Calcutta Review. 



By the .same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornw/dlis Street, , at the “Sahitya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. 1, Uckoor Dult’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Hornwopatkic Practitioner^ 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homceopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in hi.s 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapiir Lane, jnear 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sirc.ir's house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSJCXT HILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calriitia 
A Committee in .support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretanes of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. f, Uckoor Dmi's Lane, .itul 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Ri^his and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Pyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Saniipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a San.skrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyniankar Nilrnani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishiiaji Laksh- 
man Niilkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of tiic Act. 
ITiblished by Government. 

Copies may be bad of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C. I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Raryei, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postagor 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OR THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SI’EAKKK.S '' 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Cong res \ 

Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations ftoin 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Ynle, President. 

Sold by the publislier G. P. V.irma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyei ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides posi.ige. 

Ilo/towiys Ointment and / 7 //».-'-Sure 
Relief. — rire weak and enervated snlfer srveie- 
ly from nervous affections wlien iioims nr 
electric disturbances agitate the atmosphere. 
Neuralgia, gouty pangs, and dying p.inis, 
very distressing to a delicate sy.slem, may 
be readily removed by rubbing this Ointment 
upon the affected part after it has been foment- 
ed with warm water. The Pills t.iken 
occasionally in the doses prescribed by tlm 
instructions keep the digestion in order, excite 
a free flow of healthy bile, and regenerate thr 
impovciished blood with ricbei m.iieri.ils, 
resulting from thoroughly assimilated food, 
wanting which, the strongest must inevitably 
soon sink into feebleness, and the delicate 
find it difficult to maintain existence. Hollo- 
way’s Ointment and Pills are inf.illible reme- 
dies. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’’ 

AU who sufer find sure relief from 


^OKIENTAtB 



* The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out fron^the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of^cmi-helplenpess and suffer- 
ing ; while in'^ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 

lumbag^ sciatica, FACEACHE, 

SPRAlN%im is the surest and safest femedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instahtanetjus 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limba 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject j^o Hl^ADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion \f\\ relieve you. . ^ 

In S#k'c-thrnat its power bas been sg rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
^ians in the world in their practice. It has 
Serf pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

It So/ii in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : .Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, College Strect,Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(l) the erection and establishment 

of a Theatre in the heart of the town, ant^in 
the best modern style of comfort,’ elegance, 
completeness atid finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, apd all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new T.ilent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that it low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays^ p.imphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and. generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. 1 each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Bahu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kavifatna, Babu Nilainbar Mookeijee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The- 4 ^«ew Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and suppoit from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, amAng others, ate onr principal . 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS ; 

Maharaja lotindro Mohun Tagore; 

„ • Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgachar.an Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Baneijee, Senior Go- 
vernment ^ader. High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, R^igistrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 

Ray Yolindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Bahu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sv#iDi visional Officer, Sriiampiir, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Palhiiriaghala, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Raian Sarkar, (M.A., M t)., ^c..\ 

Ray Bankirn Chandra Chatleiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Palhuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.R., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ B.anbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan. 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, , 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
requited Rs. 250, (each}« 


. Rs. 6 WATCH. 

r Chianmteed two -Tears. 

Pretty,^ small, accurate, stronff, open-faced 
short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
s^ondhand, enamelled dialjewelledy and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Wan anted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MuiihitTs Coin I from 
Chicncole says A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Clieliy from Anaiitapuc 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Cham.s, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, coiujilfte Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklet^, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Kings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. (j. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says “ A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 ana 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rb. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 


BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEiySPAPER 


AND 


Review of FoUtics^ Literature^ and Society 

RATES OF SUB80RIPTI0N. 


I 


Rs. 


Re. 

Ans. 

Rs. 


12 

7 

4 

1-8 

0-8 


18 
„ 10-8 
„ 6-0 
S -4 

Ans. 0-13 


If paid in advance, 

Vearly ... 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly 

Half-yearly... 

Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMilNT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) arc 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any a^ertisement 
is Rs. 3, except Domestic OccuWtnces, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor " of “ Re** 
& Rayyet.” ^ 

OFFICE : /, Vek^or DuttU Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta, 


Frinfed and published for the Ffoprietor every Saturday by MUTTF LalL Ghosf^ at THIS PBESS^ I* 
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13. All ihe beams, rnftcrs, doors and other wood-woik sliall be 
painted or varnished once in six yeais, and shall be kept in a cleanly 
state. 

14. A factory shall not be so ovei crowded while woik is rallied on 
theiein as 19 be injniioiis to the l^alth of the persons employed 
therein. 

'fhese regulations might well be applied to native dwplling houses, 
lint what a hubbub would be raised if the Calcutta Coi potation at- 
tempted the s.anitary refoiml 

rite rtiles, we find, allow an appeal to the Commissioner of the 
Division, and in Calcutta to the Commissioner of Pt>licr, fiom eveiy 
I'fder of an Inspector under section 12, clause C. of the Act, or under 
( ertain others of the ruFes. “ The appeal shall be in the foim of a memo- 
randum of appeal similar to that contained in the 4th st.hedule of the 
Civil Ftoceduie Code, No. 173, and shall bear a stamp the value of 
winch should be legiil.ited by article li, Schedule II of the Coml-fees 
Act.” The rules thus give the Commissioner of Police judicial poweis 
-the first attempt of the kind, we believe. We are not also suie that 
t hat any rules under an Act can legally liind her Majesty’s subjects 
to pay any stamp duty where it is not sanctioned by tlie legislaiuie 
Itself. 

• « 

Mk. C. A, Walsh lias been appointed an Inspector of Factoiies within 
the limits of the Piovince of Bengal. * 

The Senior Covenanted Assistant or Joint-Magistrate, 24-Peiganas, 
Is made an Inspector of Factories within the district. 

The other Inspectors and ceitifying Surgeons are: — 

I . — For the disiiict of the 24-Parganas and the Town of Calcutta — 

(1) The Resident Medical Otificer of the Campbell Medical Hos- 

pital f<»r so much of the Town of Calcutta as lies to the 
soiiili of Canning Street, and for Sealdah. 

(2) The Resident Medical OlTiccr of the Mayo Hospital, Cal- 

ciiiia, for so much of the Town of Calcutta as lies to the 
noith of Canning Street. 

(3) Tlie Civil Smgeon of Hooghly for thana Naihati in the dis- 

tiict of ihe 24-Parganas. 

(.|) Tlie Station SialT Surgeon of Dum-Dum for that sub-divi- 
sion. 

(;) The Medical Officer in charge of tlie Northern Suburban 
Hospital of Baranagoie, in the district of the 24-Pargana-s. 

(6) Mr. J. M. Comley, M.R.C.S., for tlie factoiies at Budge- 

Budge. 

(7) The Civil Suigcon of the 24-Paiganas for the test of the 

disti ict. 

II. — The Civil Smgeon of all other districts in Bengal within the 

limns of their lespeciive districts. 

• 

• • 

Who was the wealthy Mahomedan gentleman of advanced age who 
leccntly died at Oolacamund, of whom it is reported that he lay 
nightly on chests of specie ivrnuunting to no less than eight lacs of 
I upees ? 

• • 

'Vwv. Morning Post summaiises the repoits of violent ciimcs by the 
last mail. 

“A f.ither near Oswestry killed one of his children, attacked two 
others, and then made an attempt upon his own life. A man confessed 
to tile murder of his wife and two children in Belfast. A man at 
Melksham, Wiltshire, >«hoi dead the mule of a girl who had refused 
to m.Hny him after the banns had been published. He whs at laige 
for seveial days, and when some constables discovered bis wbereabouts 
and proceeded to arrest him, he shot one of them tlead. He said his 
intention was to have shot his .swcctlieai t, could behave found her. 
At Blaenavfm, Wales, a man murdered his wife and then cut his own 
ihro.tl. A mother in Edinburgh muideted her i.liild and then attempt- 
ed her own life. A man muidcred his wife at High VVjcoinbc and 
then committed suicide.” 

The sensation of the Rajabai Tower Tragedy is still being kept up in 
liomi)ay. The Committee have prepared a monster petition for pre- 
sentation to the Secretary of Stale for India in Council. In the words 
of the Committee, the memorial, 

“after referring to the facts of the case and the strong ptitna facie 
oircinnsianlial evrdence of an actual or attempted outrage supplied 
by the peculiar injuries on the bodies and the condition of the clothes 
of the deceased ladies and the verdict of the Cm oner's jury, adverts 
to lire iTtonsicr memorial presented to the Bombay Government for 
lire appointment of an independent commission of inqnny .md f«r 
ensuring justice in Aslaji’s case. Referring to the tiial of Aslaji, 
the memorial points out the very unsatisfactory conditions under 
which, owing to technical rules of procedure and the conduct and 
•ittitude of the police, the trial was conducted, and how impottaiu 
witnesses like Dr. Smith and Superintendent MacDermott, who 
were subjected to satisfactory cross-examination before the Coroner, 
escaped all cross-examination before the Session.s Court, and their 
evidence passed unchallenged, and how witnesses who had given 
evidence practically in favour of the accused were called, net by the 


accused but by the Crown and thus avoided cross-examination, -—a 
proceeding which Ihe learned Judge himself characterised -as an act 
of * inrstakeii kindness’ to the accused. The memorial proceeds to 
expUm lire utter uirsuil.ibiliiy of such a trial to discover the truth 
or to throw any light on the pguceedings of tire police in reference 
to the inquiry. It is romplaiiivd that evidence con oborative of the 
important evidence ol Mi. Kiiiy, iboiigh brought to the notice 
of tire piom-CLitioii, was not called, and it is said that cerlam 
evidence having an impoiiani bearing on the case and explaining 
how fhe police hampcied and mi-»iliiecled the inquiiy, has not yet 
seen the light. The memmial comments stiongly on the acts and 
omissions <»f the polite, and clraiges that the failure to unearth the 
crime ami disrover the tiuth has been due to its antagonistic 
attitude. Coinmfntiiig on the inrdn#sHl evidence recorded in the 
case, the irnMuoiMl shows, tliat Dr. Smith’s evidence consists of 
mere surmises, aiul ih.il under cross-examination he was obliged 
to modify his oiigiual conrtilent opinion against the tlieoiy of out- 
rage almost into li.iimony with the evidence of the othei doctors, 
who confideiiiiy asseited that it w.i.s a case of ouliage. Ii quotes the 
valuable testimony of tbe I.aftcct and the Btiiish Medical Journal 
which app»*aied in those papers after the conclusion of the Sessions 
trial, which sirtmgly siippoits the popular theory of omrag*^, and wlrich 
is confii med by I lie nii.icccHintabh* ami unexplained disappearance of 
the speclacl'*s, the hrjd-diess and, among other items of evidence, 
sacu d ihie.id of one of the l.nlies, and the peculiar condition of lire 
clothes of the otnei. RdeienLe is made to the sloiy of the bundle 
of cloihes, .md ilie f.iiliiie of the police to follow up the impoitaut 
clue for 56 honis, and to iMi. Maizoui’s unequivocal contradiction of 
the police version of that incn'eni. Exception is taken lo the opinion 
expie.ssed by ( jov ei ninent that the theory of oulr age had been thorough- 
ly examined and disci edileti, that tlvrie n as a lat k of rlala for an m- 
quiiy such «s was ilemaiulr d of (government, and that the appomi- 
inent of a coinimssion would aigue /br /c disii nsi of the police. 

It is emphatically .isseile<l that there has been no inquiry at all into 
the popular iheoi y, that on .Siipei intendenl MacDerinf)! I’s own ad 
mission all iiKjiiiiy in that tiiieciion was finally stopped within a few 
horns of the oti 111 iciue of the tragedy, that the real issues liave not 
been lais.-d or ilelei mined, that sufficient data h.ave already been fur 
iiisherl hy pi i\ ale enicipMse and more information wonhl be foiih- 
coming beioie a siiong and piopeily consliiuied iiibunal, that distrust 
of the poln K nbeady exists, and that it would be intensified by an 
omission to hfdil the necessary inquiry. It is submitted that the Police 
in ihis case has grossly neglected and disregaided its duty and genei- 
ally exposed itself to set ions criticism, and that the public safely and 
Intel rsts of justice alike demand the holding of a full and independent 
inquiry, which the memorial pi ays for, not on any personal giounds, 
but fot reasons of public policy.” 

Tbe memmial has been prepared by Mr. Eaidley Norton of Madia-, 
at a co.si of Rs. 2,500 as his fee and Rs. 500 as reimineiaiion to the 
genilcin.Hir who went to Madras lo give Mr. Norton his instructions. 
The memorial has been adopted at a public meeting. The Sheiiff 
refused lo call the meeting, as tliere was a counter application. 
The leadeis of the Parsce community, it seems, keep away from this 
fresh demonstration. 

Besides the said Rs. 2,500, the Committee have sanctioned another 
like sum for other expense.s, 

• * ( 

A HHUILY icvoliing cooduct of a Jemadar of the Lahoie CcMitinl Jail 
IS being enquired into. Du the i8ih April, for disobi diencc of older 
and neglect of duty, he abused and thrashed with a baton a convict 
Phe convict retaliated liy splashing dirty water on his assailant’s f.ue- 
This was highly unbecoming on tlie part of a prisoner in a jail and 
deserved adequate punishment. The form of discipline dcierminetl 
upon by lire Daroga and executed by the Jemadar with the assistance 
of two inehlei’.s, w'as to put dirt into the mouth of the iinpertineni 
convict. 1 he other inmates of the j.iil resented this tiealnienl of one 
of them, refused food for two days and tbrcaieiied 10 kill the Jemadar 
and the I-)aioga if they weic not propeily punislied for bieaking the 
caste of then brother convict. Befme llif.ie was .my outbreak, the 
matter was reported to the aiitlioi iiies, and it is being cnqu^cl into 
oy the Assistant Coinmissionei. 

• 

• • 

(lENERAL Kodolitscii, a leliicd cavalry officer in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, while touring in India with his wife, last touring season, cainc 
to Calcutta and lived in the Spence’.s Hotel. They attended the Vice- 
regal State ball in January. On their return to their quarters in ilic 
Hotel, they found tbe door of iheir room on the second floor locked, 
the key left by then butler Mahadoo Limbajee Buiuisaday, an old niaib 
ou the gioimd floor, and Rs. 1,600 in currency notes missing. Su»' 
picion falling on Mahadoo, he was ai rested in Poona and his property, 
consisting of oriiMmcnts, bank deposits, &c., — seized. They arc do* 
tamed in court under section 523 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the accused lelcased without being pronounced guilty or other- 
wise. Ttie properly is to itmain in the magistrate’s court, until ih® 
contending patties established their claim to it in a civil court. 
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Death is announced of the Rev. William Edward Buckley, who was, 
for several years, Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, and afterwards 
filled tl^il^hair of classical literature in the old East India College at 
Haileybury with tiistinguished success. 

• 

• • 

Mr. Oertel, who had been deputed from Upper India by the 
Supreme Government to report on the antiquities of Burmuh, has com- 
pleted his investigations. With Captain Temple, he visited Mandalay, 
Sagaing, Pagan, Prome, Rangoon, Pegu and Moulmain, . and took 
a large number of photographs of the Budhistic temples and remains 
of those places. 

• 

* • 

The Raja of Manda, in a letter from his Superintendent Nagendra 
Nath Kar, to the Pioneer^ has offered to join a movement, if set on 
foot, to keep alive the memory of the retired Mr. Justice Straight, 
whose kind and genial disposition, whose simplicity and whose un- 
reserved intercourse with natives who had the honour of his ac- 
quaintaiice, are not to be easily forgotten.” 

• 

• • 

At the Madras High Court Criminal Sessions, on the 26th April, Mr. 
Justice Parker, for inisappiopriation of Rs. 528, which the accused ad- 
mitted, sentenced £. L. M. Baber, Deputy Superintendent, Revenue 
Survey Department, to three months’ simple imprisonment. Mr. 
Wedderbnrn, on his behalf, had argued that Mr. Baber did not in- 
tend to deprive the Government of money. He practically bor- 
rowed money from the public purse, hoping to pay it bark, and he did 
repay a large sum, and the public purse did not suffer, because the 
pension Mr. Baber would have earned, but had now foifeited, would 
have amounted to 10,000, and more than covered the actual and al- 
leged defalcations.” Besides, his client had already been in jail for 
three months. These considerations weighed with the presiding 
Judge, who thought the prisoner had already been punished sufficiently 
by the loss of his position in the Government service and society and 
the disaster to his family. 

Baber’s Brahman clerk, charged with aiding and abeting him, was, on 
confession, sentenced to two months’ simple imprisonment. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Her Majesty has returned to Windsor. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales too have come back to England. 


The Czar pays a long visit to the Emperor William this month, 
arriving at Berlin on the 21st. 


The first of May saw a monster Labour demonstration in London. 
The number present is estimated at thixe hundred thousand, including 
Socialists and Anarchists. A contingent assembled on the Thames 
Embankment at noon and marched in procession to Hyde Park with 
banners flying and bands playing. At the Park, sixteen platforms were 
••reeled at which resolutions were passed supporting an international 
eight hours* working day. There were many foreign delegates such 
as Poles and Russians. The proceedings were peaceful and orderly. 
The chief provincial towns had also their di.splays. 


But for Police precautions, May Day would have been a day of 
blood and woe on the continent. Such was the general consternation. 
And the consternation w/ts the safety of Europe. Paris was peaceful 
the whole day. At Tours, a bomb exploded near the barracks blow- 
ing up the bands of a man and slightly damaging the property. Two 
bombs were exploded at Liege with little or no damage. 


The House of Commons has rejected, by 74 votes against 54, a motion 
by Mr, Clark for a separate Parliament for Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, It argues ill for English wisdom that so many as 54 in a house 
«f 134 were ready to support so insane a proposition. Home.Rule for 
Ireland is intelligible and practicable, 3 ut a severance of Ireland 


from Great Britain to form a new coalition between Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, is simply nonsense. 


Speaking at Birmingham, on the 30th April, ^T»*. Cliambcrlain, in 
view of ii»e approaching dissolution of Parliam'‘ni, suggested a huge 
demonstration at Ulster on Whitsuntide to pass resolutions to pay no 
taxes imposed by au Irish Parliament. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have passed a resolution 
that the bad state of trade being due to violent fluctuations in silver, 
the Government should be urged to promote an International Bime- 
tallic League. 


At Bolton, a conference of spinners decided to work four days in the 
week. 


The cotton strike in Lancashire has ended, the masters and men both 
conceding. Work will be resumed on Monday. 


There is again a ministerial crisis in Italy. The Marqiii-i de Kiid in 
and his colleagues have resigned, being defeated on a motion of con- 
fluence in the finances of tl^ Government by a majority of five votes. 
The French press are jubilant, saying that Italy must now choose 
between quitting the Triple Alliance and bankruptcy. Has it come to 
this ? 


In an interim report, the English Commission on Vjiccination .advise 
against repeated punishment of those who refuse to conform to the 
Act. Such vindictiveness, they say, only strengthens the opposition 
to the law. We suspect that the Commission are slowly realising 
the fact that the opposition is not all unreasonable. 


Mrs. Osborne has been restored to liberty. There was no ground for 
visiting her sins on the little stranger with whose introduction to the 
world she had been charged. 


Mr. Maclean has moderated his ire against Mr, Home. In reply to 
the latter’s letter in the he compares Mr. Hume’s conduct to 

that of the Clanna-Gael leaders, who advised resort to arms on failure 
of redress of their grievances. 


The cashier, Mr. Jalger, of Messrs. Rothschild of Frankfort, is accused 
of fraud to the extent of two millions of maiks. He has absconded, 
having sailed for Colombo. 

Sir Charles Elliott opened the local Legislative Council on Saturday 
the 23rd April. The three new members, Messrs. Woodioft'e and 
Risley and Babu Gonesh Chunder Chunder took their seals. The 
President made a statement of the Course of Business. Among other 
things, he said, “We, however, are not confined, like the Supreme 
Council, to the short period of the cold weather for carrying on our 
legislation, but we are able to conduct it all through the year" Docs 
that account for the summoning of the Council immedi*ately before 
the departure of the Lieutenant-Governor for the hills? But we forget. 
“I trust, however, that we shall meet again in Jti 4 y.” Notwilh- 
Standing ihe boasted advantage of the Bengal Chamber, the Rules of 
Business were suspended, and two ordinary, not to say trifling, Bills 
—one to further amend the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, and another 
for the regulation of Warehouses and the maintenance of a Fire- 
brigade — wete introduced, and referred to Select Committee. 

That does not look like a full session. 

Tht Bill to amend the Bengal Municipal not being ready, will 
be introduced at the July sitting and passed and completed “in that 
session or else, if necessary, postponed for a month or two later, but at 
any rate carried through before the end of the calendar year.” 

The object of the Chaukidari Bill is to transfer from the Panchayet 
to the Magistrate the power to determine the number of Ch.ankidars 
to be employed, and to flx the salary of the Chaukidars within certam 
limrls. The Panchayet will no longer htVe the power of appointing 
them, but the appointment will be idade by the Magistrate on the 
nomination of the P«anchayet, The village* Cbaukidar will have mote 
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power than he now exercises. The Chaukidaii Village Fund is to be 
abolished or rather converted into a Disttict Chaiikidari Reward Fund 
under the control of the Migistraie. Indeed, it is a further attempt 
to assimilate the village with the general Police system. 

The Licensed Warehouse and Fire-Brigade Hill uroposes the “ ap- 
portionment of the cost of the Fire-Hiigade between the owners of 
hazardous buildings and the general body of tax-payers by laying 
down that sixty percent, of the estimated annual expenditure shall be 
levied from the former and foity per cent, fiom the latter ; this forty 
percent, being again distributed between the Municipalities of Calcutta, 
Howrah, Cossipore-Chitpur, Manicktola and the South Suburbs in 
proportion to their assessable valuation.^’ 

The Municipal Commissioners will realize the license fees — upon 
their own valuation, tlie .scale of fees will be fi.xed by the Local Gov- 
ernment, the Commissioner of Police will appoint inspecting olificers, 
and have pov\er to c.inccl licenses. 

Here is a fine plan of division of labour, to he sure, and of respon- 
sibility too, unto whittling it down to nothing 1 

A MISUNDKRSTANHIG is visible between our Government and the 
Ameer. There is evidently more at bottom than appears on the sur- 
face, and vlie end must be disagreeable and may turn out serious. The 
Ameer is undoubtedly showing vigour in administration all round. 
In his miliiai y policy he is strengthening his frontieis. He is trying 
to extend his influence with the tribes on the East. One would sup- 
pose that his British ally would rejoice at such activity and pray for 
success of his efforts in this direction. These tribes are ugly 
customers. They have never paid willing deference to the rulers on 
cither side of them. They have often been a thorn in their side and 
always a source of anxiety. If either the authorities of India or those 
of Afghanistan ran keep them well in hand, repressing their lawless 
prfipcnsiiies, so much the better for the cause of order, and the secu- 
rity and prospeiiiy of the frontier districts of both states. But the 
British do not erne to conceal their jealousy at the proceedings of the 
Ameer. It is leported that General Ghulain Hyder, Commander-iii- 
Chief of Afghanistan, has pushed into the Kunar Valley and already 
occupied Asmar as a base of operations against Bajour. According 
to the traditional policy, British or Afghan, he has set the trii)es against 
one another. The latest ncw.s fiom Peshawar i.s that the chief of 
Jhadoiin, Omra Khan, has been hard pressed. He has doubtless 
sought the good offices of our frontier officers, and doubtle.ss at their 
recoinmemlation and according to its habrt of jealousy and meddling, 
the Government of India has protested against the Ameer’s progress 
to Asinan and his designs on Bajour. The tribes on that •■oniier are 
pronounced to be beyond the pale of his political influence. They 
are a sacred preserve for the practice of British sportsmen — a reserve 
fur British bungling. It i.s a pity that Abdur Rahmaa Khan’s very 
laudable exertions to pul his house in order and clear its objeclitmable 
biirroiindings should meet with such scant appreciation. All the more 
because the leading bpiiii in Bajour is .1 potential danger not only to 
Afghanistan but also under certain contingencies to India. It is no- 
thing to the puipose that he has up to this shown a friendly disposi- 
tion to the British. That is a necessary policy with this astute chief 
to enable bun to defy his true suzerain of Cabiil. 


Thf. Dnyan Prokash of Poona seems to be under a great illusion as 
to the w.iy the question of sea-voyage is being setilcd by some busy 
uo-bodies in Hindoo society in Bengal. Our contemporary thus 
describes the vista of his enchantment : — 

“ Our countrymen in Bengal and other Provinces are engaged in 
solving the question of sea-voyage, and from the constant agitation of 
the question they have kept up, it seems that they will come to a 
saticf.icioiy roin.lu.su)!! by the lime the Congress comes to be held 
111 Londop.” 

’Tis dislcince lends enchantment to the view, and the i^iies- 
4 Jon of sea-vov ige, despite the fitful and hysterical talk of some 
pseudo reformer'^, [ucely advanced a stage further than what it had 
attained the time of l<aj;i Ram Mohun Roy or Uwaikanalh Tagoie. 

The Chief Court at I/thoie has upheld the convic?lion by the Sessions 
Jtdge of a Mahojm^lan, under section 342, 1 . P. C., for wrongful res- 
traint, in hpt allowing his wife— .a pardah lady— according to the custom 
in the family, to visit hej parents on Fridays. 

“ The Judges were of opinion that silting, as a Crftirl of Revision in 

caic, they ^Jould alfept the findings on the facts come to by the 


Sessions Judge as substantially correct. The Chief Court, aftei full 
consideration of the facts, held that the offence within the meaning 
of section 342, I. P. C., was established. The offence of wrongful 
confinement was complete when a person was wrongfully resit ained in 
such a manner as to be prevented from proceeding beyond certain 
circumscribed lirtvits, and a person was wrongfully restrained when he 
was voluntarily obstructed sf> as to be prevented from proceeding in 
any diiection in which he had a tight to proceed. But in the piesent 
case, ilie Judges said, the facts were peculiar. Though, no doubt, 
there were fnills on both sides, and they were not prepared to say 
that the complainant and hei lelatives were not to a great extent res- 
ponsible for the strained lelaiions which existed between the accused 
and his wjfe, still there were also circumstances which rendered it 
inenmhent upon the accused to show .some consideration to his wife in 
the matter of her intercourse with the outer woild and her own rela- 
tives, and on the finding that the accused had overstepped the limits 
of lawful restraint, which liis position as linsbaiid warranted, and as in 
aildilion, he f.iiled to act up to bis undertaking and the custom of 
exch inging visics belwecn bis wife and her iclatives on Fridays, the 
Judges consicleied tb.tt the conclusion that the accuseil had prevented 
his wife from proceeding where she had ‘a light to proceed’ was 
sound in law and .should be upheld. As to the question of punish- 
ment, they considered that as no positive act of cruelty was proved, u 
fine of Rs. 500 would meet the meiits of the case.’ 

It is very miicli to l)e regretted that onr conntiymen should be kept 
straight in the path of the commonest duties of life—iu their social 
and domestic relations — by judicial coercion. But the courts are* 
scarcely to blame. Complaints being piefe-ied, courts are bound to 
adjudicate. And if there be a failuie of Justice fiom defect in ilie law, 
the Goveininent will stir and the Legislafure will supply the want an(t 
make the law retpiiicd, as on a memorable occasion about two years 
ago. It is no use complaining. Couils and (loveinments have their 
dutie.’i no less than we have ouis. The misfortune is th.ai such com- 
plaints are made. Hindus and Mussulmans are so sensitive to foreign 
interference, that they may well be expected to keep tlieniselves out 
of courts. But the obstinacy of one man may defeat the best laid plan, 
while the veiy existence of foreigners in authority and of foreign courts, 
paialyzes indigonmis society. It is a daik prospect for these ra< es, but 
the cheering fact is that foreigners use their power with great 
moderation and wisdom or leave the natives to their own devices. 

• 

It is interesting and not a little useful— as conducive to correct think- 
ing and universal sympathy — to mark the identity of man through all 
his varied guises or disguises of clime, color, creed, class, and fifty 
other tilings be.sides, ft i.s only by intellectual obstinacy that nations 
can give other nations bad characters. Thus when foreigners delight to 
^vilify the natives of India or the people of Russia as incurably addict- 
ed to fiaud and falsehood, they unconsciously for the moment forget 
the practices of their own tradesmen and the hard swearing that daily 
goes on in their own courts. Reading the Anglo-Indian papers, one 
would suppose that the vocation of the Nafivc Press was to deal in | 
fables. Yet the Anglo-Indian Press itself has times out of number 
been caught in the act. Nor are the journals of Europe above the 
common frailly of news-mongering humanity. The best of them aie 
from lime to lime found not unwilling to make a point or create a sensa- 
tion with the help of contemporary mythology. The greatest men and 
I women are not safe — not even Royalty — from the art of these newsmen. 

AiiOUT three months back, a paragraph went round the Indian press 
to the effect that, while the Viceroy and the Commnnder-in-Chief were 
reviewing the troops at Delhi, a rain storm hurst on the scene and the 
F:iiglish officers pul on their rain cloaks, at which a Russian officer 
present laughed at the unsoldierly readiness for comfort, hut Lord 
Dufferin iinincdiatejy let fall his cloak, followed by his staff. It was 
added that Lord Tennyson’s son, who was of the party, was in 
sequence dicnched to the skin, got cold, which soon turned to fever, and 
died. Thus the proximate cause of the death of Lionel Tennyson in 
his visit to India was a Russian joke and Lord Diifferin’s sensitivenes-s. 

That story was given by the well-known journalist Mr. Stead, on the 
anihoriiy of the prince of journalists Sir Edwin Arnold. It was impro- 
bable on the face of it. At any rate, the Morning Post of Allahabad, 
which knows the trick of the trade, at once condemned it, as a pure, 
fabrication. It has now been authoritatively exposed, not indeed by 
the Maiqnis of Dufferin and Ava but by the next best man—Colonel 
F. Rowan Hamilton, who, it will be remembered, was aide-de^amp im 
waiting to this Lordship when Viceroy. 

Writing to the Review of Review^ Colonel Hamilton, who was 
present on the scene, ‘says that 

“ Lord Dufferin wore a plain frock coat on the occasion and never 
pul on a cloak of any sort or description fiom the beginning to inc 
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end of the day ; secondly, that neither Lord DufTerin's staiT nor the 
Commander-in-Chiefs staff wore cloaks on the occasion ; thirdly, 
that Mr. Lionel Tennyson was not at the time Lord Dufferin's guest, 
that he dic^not accompany His Excellency to the held, that he did 
not form p'™of ihe^piaff, that he did not w<*ar uniform, and th.it he 
was consequently at liberty to protect htin->elf from the weather in 
whatever manner might have been requisite. * I do not even hf^lu ve/ 
adds Colonel H.arailton, * that he was on horseback, but he wns st»ying 
with Sir Euan Smith at the time and was not in our vicinity. The fact 
is the whole story about the rain cloaks, the Russian officer and his 
criticisms, is a myth from beginning to end.” 


ON Friday, the 29th April, an auspicious day according to the Hindoo 
Calendar, Chdra Chand of Manipur was presented with the Sanad 
which made him Raja of Manipur. The Polo Ground was for the 
nonce converted into a Durbar Hall. All the civil and military officers 
in Manipur were present. The leading ministers were grouped behind 
the Raja. The Raja’s molhei supported by a group of Manipuri ladies 
lent grace to the scene. M.ijor Maxwell, the Political Agent and 
Superintendent of the State, made a speech, reviewing the late disas- 
ters, and advising the Raja as to the way he should go. He next gave 
the programme of his own reform in the Stale. The first me.asure, he 
said, would be the abolition of Lalltip, or*ten days' free labor in every 
forty, which would cease from that date. Instead, there would be a 
Jiouse tax of two rupees a house per annum. The next measure would 
be the gradual abolition of slavery, the slaves being redeemed in five 
yeats, but with immediate prohibition of sale of minors. As regards 
land, tenure holders would be secured in their property on an annual 
rental of Rs. 5 a pari. 


We regret to learn that, after a long course of model management, the 
good name of the great Cossimbazar Estate is threatened— not suc- 
cessfully, let us hope. For sometime past, the relations between the 
Z(*mindar and the tenantry at one village have been strained. We 
refer to Beidanga, in the Southern skirts of the Moorshedabad District, 
not many miles distant from Berhampore, the District head-quarters, or 
from Cossimbazar, the residence of the Maharani. Beidanga original* 
]y belongecl to the Rajput Baboos of Nakasipara. In the fall of the 
N.ikasipara family, it passed to other hands, until in courtie of time it 
came to the Cossimbazar Raj. It is a large township rather than vil- 
lage, with a prosperous population and a considerable trade. The 
tenants claim permanent rights and wall their wealth and by combina- 
tion, aided doubtless by collusion with the Amla, during several r/- 
manage to defy the landlord. The recent activity of the Ma- 
haram’s agents in assciiiug her iiglas has been met by vvell-conccrted 
resistance. The usual rows have been followed by the usual com- 
plaints in the criminal courts from both sides. Mi. Mano Mohan 
Ghose has gone up from Calcutta in the landlord’s behalf. He is 
watching the depositions in support of the prosecution against the 
Maharani’s people, reserving his cruss'-examiuaiion. * 


The British Indian Association have elected Maharaja Poorga Churn 
Law as their President for the current year. They would not accept 
a proposition to elect the Maharaja of Durbhunga or any of the Behar 
Chiefs or landlords for the place. An amendment to that effect had 
not even a seconder. This is an insult nut only to the Maharaja of 
Dutbhanga and ht^ brother Chiefs but to the whole Province. If the 
historic Houses wiiich won their possessions by their good swords and 
enjoyed them by the grants, of successive sovereigns, before the Eng- 
lish Company became the Dewan of the Mogul,— houses, too, which 
the Baboos who have by favour of impecunious British officials been 
dubbed K.'ijas and Maharajas and what not besides, and their fathers 
and uncles were yesteiday only too glad to serve— can be thus sum- 
niarily suppressed, what hope for any minor fiy? The reason given 
for non-acceptance of the amendment was that arrangements for the 
year bad been complete. A lamer excuse or one more discreditable, 
could not have been put forth. If everytliing was prearranged, wh.'^t 
was the necessity for the meeting? The membeu outside the 
clique might have been saved a drive to the close closet in thjs 
grilling weather. We wonder the gentlemen present did not resent 
the insult offered to them by the plea. It was a distinct sugges- 
tion that they were a packed set got together to register the decrees 
of the ruling Clique. The plea was true, however^ that all arrange* 
inents had been made before the suggestion about the Maharaja 
of |::|urbbanga was made, Only it was not tbe whole truth. The 


complete truth is that all arrangements had been made from the 
beginning of the Association, and indeed the whole hierarchy settled 
for the first century of its existence. And there is no room in it for the 
Duke of Dtirbhanga or Babii Jadn Lnl Mulbrk — in spite <>f the latter’s 
unacconnuble weakness on the last occasion— nr for anybody else out 
of the charmed circle. — In point of fact, Rai Shib Chundcr Hanerjee 
did not spring a mine. He gave notice of his amendment before the 
commencement of the meeting, which was, in consequence, opened 
long after the appointed hour. Great efforts were made to dissuade 
the Baboo from his intention. When he was found to be resolute, the 
ruling Associationites wanted time to marshal their forces for defeating 
him. His persistency was due to the fact that his proposition was not 
a new one at ail. The Behar members had long been complaining of 
not receiving justice, and of their Chiefs being systematically left in 
the shade. The ameiidmenl was Behar’s ultimatum. 


Cholera is reported from Benares, Patna and Chittagong. In the 
first, they are burning sulpluir to check the spread of the disease. * A 
correspf)ndent in the Indian Daily News complains that the Municipal 
Commissioners are quite apathetic in the second. In the last. Sir 
Henry Harrison anti one of his^daiighters have fallen victims. Both 
the members of the Boaid of Revenue liad been to Chittagong on 
tour. On account of the viuilence of the dise.'i'^e, Mr. Stevens 
who had preceded him, advised .Sir Henry Harrison not to go there, 
but Sir Henry chose to go. He has paid the penalty of his rashnesg 
with his life, dragging along with him his poor daughter, scarcely 
budded into life. 

The news was published in some of the morning papers of Friday. 
The Board of Revenue, the Port Commissioner’s office and the 
municipal office were closed that day in memory of the deceased. The 
municipal office remains closed this d.iy loo. 

Sir Henry Harrison had some grave weaknesses, but all the 
same his death is a loss to all Calcutta and the entire Bengal 
Civil Service. A brilliant penman and a formidable controvertist, 
a fluent speaker and adroit debater, who often rose to the heights 
of persuasive eloquence, his place will not be easily filled. He 
had a wondeiful tact in dealing with men, and specially the natives 
^ this country. He servec^jn various lines of the administration, 
with distinction in each. He has been equally successful as a crimi- 
nal magistrate and a civil judge, an educational officer and a Secretary, 
in the Legislative Council and in the Board of Revenue,— though his 
success in every instance was more of the intellectual kind than the 
active. His greatest achievement was to save the Calcutta Corpor.i- 
lion and the right of self-government of the citizens from the uplifted 
hand of violence of the then Governor of Bengal, Sir Rivers 
Thompson. Take him alVin all, we shall not look upon his like again. 
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THE MARTYR TO DUTY AND VICTIM 
or AN OEEICIAL “FAD.” 

By the will of God, a Bishop has been burned 
sooner than we had reason to hope for, and we 
may now, we suppose, expect a reform. A senior 
Divinity of the Board of Revenue and his lovely 
daughter into the bargain have perished — as a 
sacrifice to the Moloch of Irrational Symmetry and 
Steadfastness of Rule — and we suspect the credit of 
the shrine itself is in jeopardy. Men must now 
begin to perceive not only the worthlessness, but 
the wickedness also, of the idol set up for our adora- 
tion. Kali-ghat is sacred, and respected even by 
strangers, and the hecatombs of goats slaughter- 
ed there only adds to the eclat of the goddess. But 
human sacrifices cannot be permitted in favor of any 
idol however exalted. Still less the sacrifice of an 
English chief and an accomplished English lady. 
If the latter ofiering was a mere mishap, there ought 
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to be no possibilities for such accidents. Down, 
therefore, down with Kali ! Down with the whole 
Pantheon, if need be. 

However deeply we may deplore the sudden and 
premature death of Sir Henry Harrison, we cannot 
but take cotisulaiioM from the prospect of compensation 
which the event offers. Nor can we conceal from our- 
selves the fact which is the talk of every respectable 
native and every European house in the Province. 
It goes without saying that the disastrous event is 
sure to open the eyes of the present Ruler of 
Bengal to the great danger, to which his recent 
circulars on the subject of tours of inspection are 
exposing the executive officers under his Gov- 
ernment from the top to the botton). 'Phe hard 
and fast rule which he has prescribed, makes no 
allowance whatever for the age, position and health 
of tlie officers, or for the time of the year when 
the tours are to be undertaken. It takes no notice 
of the means of travelling available, whether in the 
shape of boat or steamer, whether by palki or horse 
dak, by riding or walking. It ignores the state of 
public health at stations, which must be visited on 
certain dates. The result of such a cynical institu- 
tion was foreseen. This stern barbarity has from 
the outset proved very disastrous to many an exe- 
cutive officer ; but being mostly natives no notice 
has hitherto been taken of their woes by the Head 
of the Government. 

On the principle of great abuses attracting the 
notice of the authorities, only when a great mag- 
nate of the Church or the State becomes a victim 
thereto, and being then rectified, — we have no doubt 
that the present catastrophe will lead to the annul- 
ment of the inhuman rule in question. 

The work of inspection used to be carried on, 
under former regimes, in the most practicable 
manner, and no harm of any description ever result- 
ed from the modest practice, d he present Ruler of 
Bengal, however, early came to the conclusion that the 
system of inspection, which was in vogue in the 
time of his predecessors since 1853, when Bengal 
was formed into a separate Lieutenant-Government, 
was a faulty one ; and the only way to rectify it 
was by prescribing rules with an iron hand, whereby 
all executive officers from the members of the Board 
of Revenue to the smallest hospital assistant and 
pound-keeper, might be harrassed out of their lives, 
without the least commensurate advantage. Such has 
been the corrective applied, and such has been the 
result. Who shall dispute with that King The mis- 
fortune is that the present Lieutenant-Governor has 
no experience of Bengal, and has no respect for the 
opinions of those eminent administrators v^ho have 
gone before him. He thinks that the panacea of 
all evils is to be found in constant inspections, in and 
out of season ; but he forgets the large amount of 
serious and delicate thinking his officers have to 
go through; requiring leisure and repo.s,e. Thus, 
real efficiency in the administration is sacrificed 
to the necessity, the different officers are under, of 
carrying out his instructions, detailed in the various 
circulars which he has been firing off ever since he 
has ascended the musnad. Sir Henry Harrison has 
evidently fallen a martyr to this disastrous system 
of inspection. 

He held lately been inspecting in Midnapore. 
At Contai, the cholera was raging, and he was 
warned off, but he could not help it, said he ; 
he must obey orders. He next took steamer to 
Chittagong. There too was the cholera. The 


natives were dying in large numbers. His colleague 
at the Board had preceded him there and prudent- 
ly ran away to inspect another time if need be. 
He advised Sir Henry against risking a visit td 
such a place. But the loyal servant of the slate 
thought he was bound to proceed. He went only 
to die of cholera. 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTION TO OFFI- 
CIAL WRONG AND JUDICIAL 
WRONG- DOERS. 

Our readers can scarcely h ive forgotten our article 
headed, “ An adfninistiMiive blunder, or, the story 
of a sacrifice,” published on the 30th January last. 
Such a story is not easy to forget. It is once 
in cl generation only that one comes upon such 
triuinphanl official wrong-doing. Adverting to our 
account, the 'fifnes of India observed, “ the whole 
story is an incomprehensible one, but at the same 
time it is one that, told in the calm language ”of 
AVA and Rayycl and left uncontradicted and unex- 
[:)laiiu‘(l, will ilo tlu* (lovcrnmt'nt infinitely more 
h.irm Lhaii ihe wild v,ij)o;irings of journals like the 
Bangabashi W iiaiever be the facts, the case 

demands eiH]iM’ry.’' /Vnd so will say every res- 
pectable m.iii ini - i/‘ 'll the universe. There is 
one jcuirnal, how* - . which thinks and feels dif- 
ferently. Yet w*- not surprised at an effort 

made ‘by the Hindoo Patriot for screening the 
accused Sub-Judge. That journal is not now 

what it was. It has reached a depth of degradation 
at the hands of its present conductors that is truly 
pitiable. It indulges copiously in all the tricks of 
inferior journalism. In almost every new work it re- 
views, it discoven's a genius. It congratulates Stdly 
of the alley if that good girl becomes housekeeper to 
Mr. Gorge Augustus Russel D’Cruz of Chunam Gully, 
sheds tears of bitter grief at the death of the favorite 
parrot of a Famine Rajah, and finds itself in trans- 
ports of delight if the major domo of a landed house 
receives a ten rupee note as bukseesh from his master- 
on the occassion of a marriage, and girds up its loins 
for defending the most rotten ca'ses if the accused hapi 
pen to command wealth and power. The numerical 
strength of its clientele, — ^of men, that is, whom it 
seeks to serve but practically injures by its advocacy, — 
bears an inverse ratio to its regular readers. Per- 
fectly unconscious of the figure it cuts, it rushes to 
heights where sober men feel a diffidence to tread. 
Having reduced the business of editing to a work of 
scissors and paste, it surveys its own labours with per- 
fect complacency, never doubting that its pretensions 
would not be admitted. Itself a stranger to the graces 
of style, the ability of literary presentation in others 
provokes in its bosom an eunuch’s spite. That the 
great organ of Hurris Chunder Mookerjee sh^ld 
sink into such a depth, is, perhaps, a national cala- 
mity. The case, however, is desperate. Gentle 
remedies can no longer be of any effect. Literary 
cautery itself, without curing, can only assist the poor 
decrepit in moving amongst men with ‘ tolerable 
decency, without, that is, exposing its gangrenous 
wounds and leprous festers. It is only for this that 
we have resolved for once to notice its last escapade. 

It concerns the public still more. It concerns* the 
purity of the judiciary and the efficiency of the 
judicial administration. It concerns that reputation of 
Britisli Justice which is the foundation of Indian Loyal- 
ty. Considering the serious nature of the charges made 
againsPl the Subordinate Judge by his chief ministerial 
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officer in his petitions and memorials addressed to 
Government, the least that the authorities could do 
woLildJ^ to order an open enquiry with full liberty to 
the acccher t(> prove his statements In one of the 
enclosures of his memorial addressed to the Viceroy 
^.but wronghly withlield by the Local Government, the 
memorialist Jirges, “ 1 am fully aware of the gravity 
of the accusations I bring in this paper against a 

judicial officer of Babu 's standing in the 

service. I know also how the reputations of persons 
arte guarded in the Indian Penal Code by the sections 
on defamation. 1 know what punishment awaits me 
if I fail to prove by even judicial evidence the state- 
ments made above, I hope, therefore, that the Gov- 
, ernment will not pass over tlicse statements made by 
me. I deliberately risk all the terrors of ihti ciiminal 
law in addressing this paper to the Government,” 

Can any civilized Government with any care for its 
reputation resist that appeal ? Will our Government 
not accept the challenge ? 

^ The Hindoo PafrioC s defence of tlie accused .Sub- 
Judge is characteristic. Briefly, it amounts to this, 
'i'he Sheristadar has been dismissed properly ; the 
District judge found him guilty ; upon a reconsidera- 
tion by the same authority, after he.uing the victim, 
the same conclusion was arrived at ; the dismissed 
servant thrice appealed to the Government of Bengal 
and thrice his appeal was rejected, because the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal could not come to any other con- 
clusion than that the District Judge was right in 
holding him guilty ; his last appeal to the Su[)reme 
Government has been withheld by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, because his pay was less than 
Rs. i©o a month and because there was no chance of 
his prayer for restoration to service being granted 
by jthe appellate authority ; tliat it was in his last 
petition addressed to the Supreme Government that 
the dismissed officer first alleged that his dismissal 
had been brought about by the Sub-Judge through 
circumstances connected with the latter's drunken- 
ness and immorality, and as there has been so much 
delay in bringing those charges against the Sub- 
Judge and, further, as such charges “are in the nature 
of things very difficult to prove,” the Government 
should take no serious notice of them. In conclu- 
sion, the story of the nocturnal revels, the assault by 
the Afghans, the Sub-Judge’s rescue by the Sherista- 
dar, &c., are all a myth due to our own habit of 
“ romancing.” 

Surely, if. the writer in the Hindoo Patriot had 
possessed the slightest share of common sense, he 
would never have rushed into print with such a 
defence. The District Judge first dismissed the | 
ministerial officer. Every body knows hpw obstinate 
men are in defending their own convictions. In the 
ordinary course of things, that judicial officer would, 
every time he reconsidered the case, come to the 
same conclusion. Without imputing motives, his 
having twice arrived at the same conclusion cannot 
certainly operate as a clincher in respect of the 
Sheristadar’s guilt. 

In our previous article, we have shown what the 
intellectual calibre is of this Civilian judge, and with 
what frame of mind he came to consider the case. 
He had actually collected together all the confidential 
letters written to him by the Sub-Judge and caused 
them to be sealed up and kept in that state amid the 
public records of his office, refusing copies tc the 
dismissed servant. Except one who has lost his .senses, 
no one, we believe, would regard such an officer to 
hav15 been in a proper frame of mind, far lliss, in a 


judicial frame of mind, when he considered naturally 
When to this we add, as pointed out in our 
the District Judge simply opened a mine tipo.J^,,' 
Slieristadar by judging the case upon grounds a| 
gether remote from those that were legitimate, 
before him and that, tlierefore, the first judgment 
was ill eflect a conviction for smuggling in a prosecu- 
titm for battery, we think no one will accept that 
judgment as infallible. As a matter of fact, again,, 
it is characterised by many gross errors. The very 
date of the petition upon which the matter came up ^ 
before the Judge, is given incorrectly. The re-affirm- 
ance, upon hearing the Sheristadar, of that judg- 
ment amounts to nothing. The less said of that 
hearing the better for all concerned on the other side. 
The Sheristadar was not allowed the assistance of a 
pleader. He prayed for an opportunity to clear his 
character in a regular criminal trial on the principal 
point, 7'ic,, the authorship of a certain letter which 
he had dtmied. His prayer was rejected on the 
flimsiest of po-Lences. His other plea that he would 
be piejudir' t !.^ summary hearing, inasmuch as he 
could not, i! ii.j fudge chose to travel out of the 
record, there .i id thiMi call witnesses, was disallowed. 
This then is ih^ vaunted judgment of the District 
I Judge upon .\i'i h the Bengal Government relied in 
rejecting the Sii.risiadar’s first and second appeals. 
His third appeal i > ilie Local Government was reject- 
ed on the technical ground of res judicata ami not 
upon the merits. The Sheristadar, for having thrice 
appealed to ihe l.ocal Government, cannot be taken 
to have lost his light of appeal to the Supreme 
Government. A Civilian Secretariat always advances 
pretensions to infallibility. Its rcaffirmance of past 
orders follows as a matter of course. To argue from 
such re-affirmance that there should be no appeal to 
a superior tribunal, would be the very height of folly. 
Seeing that his fate rested in the first instance upon 
the verdict at the Local Golvernment, the petitioner 
was fully justified in exhausting his arguments upon 
that Government for obtaining a favorable verdict. 
The persistence of the Local Government in refusing 
to admit the validity of his arguments, does not 
certainly prove either that that Government is in the 
right or that those arguments would fail to convince 
a superior tribunal. In withholding, therefore, from 
the Viceroy the victim’s memorial to that august 
authority, the Local Government has been guilty of a 
perverse exercise of discretion. The reason alleged, 
that there is little chance of its own orders being 
upset, is an unwarrantable assumption, not to say 
presumption. The inferior Authority, aknv doing 
what the memorialist believes to be an act of 
injustice and wrong, takes upon itself to decide what 
the probable action of the superior Authority would 
be. This is statesmanship and administrative fairness 
and justice in India! And this is what a public 
journal quotes as a proper reason for preventing 
the injured from going u[) to higher fountain of Power 
to seek justice long and repeatedly denied. 

The stress laid by the Patriotic journalist on the 
delay that has occurred in explaining the real origin 
of the case, discloses the utter weakness of the de- 
fence. rhe charges brought against the Sub-Judge 
are grave. If true, his retention in service is an 
insult to his fellow-judges, and a wrong to the sub- 
jects of the crown. Every newspaper that has noticed 
liie ('ase has in no uncertain tones called for an 
empiiry. Only the Sub-Judge’s gallant defender in 
the Patriot is for quietly hushing the m^itter up. The-, 
charges are either true or false. On cither supposl** 
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to be nrSub-Jud"e ought to whip away from his 
thcrefc such a friend as the writer in the Patriot. 
PaiUlessed enemy could not possibly have discovered 
jetter way of convincing the public that, grave 
r Jgh the charges are, they are all incontestably true, 
x rhe advisers of the Sheristadar knew that there 
is no limit to which the stupidity of individuals might 
go. They, therefore, took the greatest care in e,x- 
plaining the cause of the delay. In the memorial 
addressed to the Viceroy but withheld by the Local 
Government, the Sheristadar observes, “ with your 
Excellency’s permission, your petitioner will advert 
to them [the leading facts of the case including its 
origin] for the first time in the following paragraphs, 
being convinced by the severe logic of experience 
that the reticence he had observed about the origin 
of the case, and the consideration he had shown for 

the late Subordinate Judge of .have brought 

about his ruin by preventing the Local Government 
from viewing the accusations against your petitioner 
in their true light, viz., as trumpery charges dictated 
by malice and accepted by superior authority under 
the influence of prejudice and haste.” In his last 
representation to the Lieutenant-Governor, the poor 
man observes, " My accuser being such, (and there 
are many graver charges against him, which if oppor- 
tunity be given me, I am prepared to prove), and my 
own character having been such, it behoves the 
superior authorities to give their best attention to the 
case instead of evading investigation on purely tech- 
nical grounds. My unvvillingne.ss at the outset to 
disclose the secret history of my case was, like that 
of Mr. Burchell in the story, the result of my con- 
fidence that the rtiasons openly assigned by me 
against the propriety of my sentence would prove 
sufficient and incontrovertible. I acted with delicacy 
and consideration towards the person who had injured 
me. I refused to be a p.irty to the formal publication 
of a grave scandal. When, however, I found to my 
misfortune, that the trumpery charges preferred 
against me led to such serious consequences against 
myself, I had no longer any option left to me about 
the disclosure of the real history of the case, and the 
real character of the officer who chose to proceed 
against me and play the role, for the time being, of 
a hater of ministerial corruption.” 

As a matter of fact, again, although these serious 
charges were for the first time brought in a clear and 
formal way in the Sheristadar’s memorial addressed 
to the Viceroy and withheld by the Local Govern- 
ment, yet they are not perfectly new. Intelligible 
indications occur in the third petition to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, dated 4th December 1890 and in 
the host of certificates and other expressions of opi- 
nion from almost all the eminent men of the District 
connected with the courts. The existence of ill-feel- 
ing, though not its cause, had also been alluded to 
in the very first petition presented to the District 
Judge on the i6th September 1887. 

Voluminous as the record of the case is, the lead- 
ing facts lie within a nutshell. The Sheristadar has 
been dismissed informally and unheard. The charges 
against him had never been drawn up and his defence 
had never been called for. A portion of the case 
came up before the District Judge upon a petition 
made by the Sheristadar himself. The Judge, who 
was not in a frame of mind to do justice, dis- 
posed of the case summarily without granting full 
opportunities to the petitioner to clear his character. 
The Local- Government has rejected his first and 
second appeals and refused to admit |he third. 


The unfortunate man’s petition to the Viceroy, 
praying for a full enquiry with liberty to him to 
prove his own innocence and the grave charges he 
lias preferred against his immediate superior, is 
.sought to be withheld on technical reasons. While 
all the respectable organs of public opinion and 
hundreds of eminent men belonging to the District 
where the ca.se arose loudly call for a proper en- 
quiry, the Sub-Judge’s solitary defender in the 
columns of a third-rate journal beseeches the 
Government to hush up the matter. The papers of 
the ca.se had very lately been examined by a gentle- 
man who while in service was regarded as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the subordinate judicial service 
and who for .sometime had officiated as a puisne 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court. His written 
opinion freely granted to the dismissed ministeral 
officer for whatever use the latter might mak<; of it, 
is that “upon reading the papers of his case, I am 
of opinion that Babu * * * has been unjustly 

thrown out of Government employ.” So far as the 
public is concerned, can there be a doubt that, as the 
case stands at pre.sent, it affects the Sub-Judge more 
than the Sheristadar f 


DEBATE ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. Curzon, in moving the second reading n( ilm, Bill in 
the J louse of Commons, said that he was glail. ^Iiis early 
period ol the Session, to be able to introduce i!- • notice 
of the House a Bill wliich, il carried into l.wv, i . iild, he 
believed, be fraught with advantage to the iiii< i. . f 1 jur fcl- 
lovv-subjccts in India. It was sometimes said thai i.. House 
showed but a scant and reluctant corieern in tl»c i- ;. rests of 
the millions of India, and yet he was sure that this alleged in- 
difference of the many — even if it were true, which he did not 
altogether accept as a laei — was more than compensated for by the 
diligence and uncompromising attention of the few. He had heard 
it said that a greater interference of this House in the government 
of India might not be a source of unmixed benefit to that country. 
He hoped thi.s Bill would be one that would commend itself to both 
sections of opinion in the House — to those members who might 
not have a direct and personal experience of India, and to that 
smaller section who, cither from long residence or official experi- 
ence, were emphatically entitled to speak on Indian questions. He 
might, perhaps, be permitted to take that opportunity of expressing 
the regret which was felt on both sides of the House at the dis- 
appearance from among them of the omnivorous intellect of the 
late hon. baronet the member for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell). ^ 
The object of this Bill was to widen the basis and expand the 
functions of the Government of India, to give further opportunities 
than at present existed to the non*official and native element in 
Indian society to take part in the work of government, and in that 
way to lend official recognition to that remarkable development both 
in political interest and capacity which had been visible among the 
higher classes of Indian society since the government was taken 
over by the Crown in 1858. In Ibrm this Bill was one to amend 
the Indian Councils Act of 1861. Legislative powers of some sort 
or other, but of a somewhat confused character, had existed in 
India for a very long time. They existed under the rule of the 
old East India Company ; but the modern legislative system under 
which India at present existed owed its origin to Lord Canning 
when Viceroy, and Sir Charles Wood when Secretary of State in 
1861, in which year the latter carried the Indian Councils Bill 
through the House. The Act of 1861 constituted three Icgislaurfc 
Councils in India — the Supreme Council of the Viceroy and the 
Provincial Councils of Madras and Bombay. The Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Viceroy, or, as it was called the Council for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations only, consisted of the Governor- 
General and an executive Council of a mimmum of six and a maxi- 
mum oi 12 members, nominated by the Govcrnor-GcncVal. The 
legislative Councils of Madras and Bombay were also recruited by 
a minimum of four and a maximum of eight additional members 
nominated by the provincial Governor, of whom half, at least, muse 
be noil-official. Since the passing of the Act of 1861 Legislative 
Councils had also been called into existence in Bengal and in'chc 
North-West Provinces. In Bengal the Council consisted of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and 12 nominated Councillors, and in the 
North-West Provinces the Council consisted of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and nine nominated Councillors. In both cases one- 
third of the nominated members must be non-official. This syscetti 
had undoubtedly worked well, It had justified itself and the anti- 
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cipation of its promoters. Operaiine to a very large extent through 
rhe agency of sub-committees, composed of experts, it had proved 
10 be an effwent instrument for the evolution of law. The pub- 
licity which^llld attended its proceedings had had a good eifect, a 
number of native gentlemen of capacity and public spirit had been 
jici'iiuadcd to come forward and lend their services, and undoubtedly 
I he titandarJ of merit in these Councils had been high. At the 
^amc time these Councils had been subject to restrictions and 
limitations which were intentionally, and he thought wisely, im- 
posed upon them. In the first place, they were in no sense of the 
term Parliamentary bodies. They were deliberative bodies with a 
comparatively narrow scope, inasmuch as they were assembled for 
ihc discussion of the immediate legislation which lay before them 
4iid were not permitted to travel outside that very circumscribed 
Hca. Under these circumstances it had been felt that there was 
wanting to the Government an opportunity for explaining policy 
and for replying to hostile criticism or attack, and at the same time 
ijut there was also wanting to the non-oflicial element — to those 
who migiu legitimately call themselves the guardians of the public 
nil crest — an opportunity of asking for iniormation, of stating their 
grievances, and of becoming acquainted with the policy of the 
Government. 'I'hcse feelings had been expressed in many meino- 
lials that had been addressed, over a large number of years to the 
Government of India by important public bodies and associations 
throughout the country. Lord DufFenn, in February, 1S87, the 
occasion being the celebration of the Queen’s jubilee, spoke of 
I he desirability of reconstituting the Supreme Legislative Council 
<,{ the Viceroy on a broader bijsis and of enlarging its functions, 
.'iiui in Nfvember of the following year he sent home a despatch 
in which he recommended, in the first place, an early financial dis- 
I ubiion in the Supreme Legislative Council of the Budget of the 
^ ,;ar. Lord Duft'erin said in that despatch that lie did nut mean 
tliat votes should be taken in regard to the various items of die 
Budget, or that the heads of cxpeiiditiire should be submitted in 
letail to the Council, but simply that the opportunity should be 
given for a fall, free, and thorough ciiticism and examination of 
rhe financial policy of the Government. In the same despatch 
l.(jrd DufFerin suggested tliat questions should be asked in the 
Supreme Legislative Council on matters dealing with native as 
opposed to Imperial interest. In 1888 Lord DufFcrin left India, 
and early in the following year he was succeeded by the eminent 
statesman tvho nmv held the oflicc of Viceroy. Since his accession 
to the Viccroyaltv Lord Lansdowne had signified his approbation 
ot the annual discussion of the Budget in the manner suggested 
and also of the right of addressing qu^tions to the Government on 
matters of public interest. Both these propositions were treated of 
in a despatch by the Secretary of State in August, 1889, and he 
dealt with them in relation to the Legislative Council of the Vice- 
roy and also to the Provincial Councils. In the same despatch 
tiic noble lord signified his desire for the enlargement of the repre- 
sentation of the public in India by an addition to the number of 
nicymbcrs of the Council and by some extension of the present 
rystem of nomination. Inasmuch as this could not be carried into 
effect without legislation, the noble lord liad enclosed in the des- 
patch a draft Bill, upon which he invited th« opinions of the Cen- 
tral and the Provincial Governments of India. These and other 
trilicisms and suggestions were found to be eminently favourable 
to the contemplated measure, and from these germs sprung the 
Indian Councils Bill of which he now moved the second reading. 
A few words as to the Parliamentary history of the measure. It 
had been in no ordinary degree the victim of Parliamentary vicis- 
tsitudes, and up to- the present its career had been one of mingled 
success and disappointment. It was introduced for the first time 
III the House of Lords in 1890, and a most important discussion — 
A model of what such a discussion should be— took place 011 the 
s cond reading. In Committee a number of important and valuable 
amendments were made by noble lords who had had experience in 
the government of India.* So amended, the Bill passed and came 
down to the House of Commons, where it did not succeed in get- 
ting beyond the first reading. In 1891 it was introduced in the 
House of Commons and fell a victim to hardship of fortune or the 
immoderate interest displayed by the Opposition in other topics of 
Parliamentary interest. In the present year the Bill was again 
introduced in the House of Lords in its amended form of 1890, 
and it had passed through its various stages without alteration, but 
supported by expressions of strong approval from several noble 
lords. The delay in passing the Bill had naturally been a source 
of regret to the Government at home, and regret had been equally 
felt in India, where there was a good deal of disappointment at 
the tardy arrival of a long-proaniscd reform and at the apparent 
willingness of this Hoase to postpone the consideration of a non- 
controvcrsial and constitutional change for India to the perennial 
a*nd unprofictblc discussion of constitutional tJiaiigcs of a highly 
controversial character for other parts of the United Kingdom 
nearer homt, which, from an Indian point of view, were infini- 
tesimally small and comparatively unimportant. This disappoint- 
ment in India had been legitimate, and undoubtedly it had been 
felt by thje preiant Viceroy, who, having inaugurated his term of 


oflicc by signifying his hearty approval of this Bill, had naturally 
looked forward to being able to carry it into execution before hi*? 
term of oflicc expired. These feelings were shared by members 
of the House, if he might judge from questions addros-^cd to liis 
predecessor, and also by those who held extreme opinion*,, and who, 
while regarding the Bill as inadequate, were yet desirous that it 
should pabs into law. In July of last year the British Committee 
of tlie Indian National Congrcbs, who might be supposed to rc- 
prcbciu the more extreme views on this subject addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of Stale, in which they exprcbbcd their deep re- 
gret at the witlidrawal of the Bill, which would cause such bitter 
disappointment in India. In the present year Lord Kimberley, 
who had been Secretary of State for India, had spoken in the same 
benbc, adding — “ 1 echo most sincerely the hope that this measure 
will be pressed by her Majesty’s Government and will pass into Uw. 
It is really a mi.sfortune that a measure of this kind should be hung 
up Session after Session. However important to us may be our 
domestic legislation, let us not forget that we have an immense 
responsibility in the government of that great Empire in India, 
aiui that it is not well for us to palter long with questions ot this 
kind. And I am the more do«irous that this measure should be 
dealt with because I have observed with great pleasure that iu 
India the tone has much moderated in dealing with this subject, 
and that very sensible views have been expressed at meetings held 
in India ; and there is now a reasonable promise that there will be 
an agreement as to a tentative and commencing measure upon this 
subject. We must not look for it all at once ; but if we tan nuke ii 
beginning I bclicva we shall lay the foundation for what may be 
a real benefit and a real security to our Indian Empire.” 

It was a legitimate inference from these expressions of opifiion 
that the Bill would be welcomed on both sides of the House, and 
that even those who held advanced views would facilitate its pass- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) The changes which it was propo'icd to make 
by the Bill were, broadly speaking, three in number. The first 
was the concession of the privilege of financial criticism in both 
the Supreme and the Provincial Councils ; the second was the 
concession of the privilege of interpellation ; the third was the 
addition to the number of members in both classes of CoiiiiciK. 
First as regarded financial discussion, he had already pointed out 
that under the existing law this was possible only when the Finance 
Minister proposed a new tax. At other times the Budget in India 
was circulated in the form of pamphlet, and no discusston could take 
place upon it. During the 30 years sunce the Councils Act of 1861 
there had been 16 occasions upon which new legislation lud been 
called for and such discussion had taken place and there had been 
14 on which there had been no discussion at all. By this Bill 
power would be given to discuss the Budget annually in both the 
Supreme and the Provincial Councils. It was not contemplated, 
as the extracts he had read from the despatch of I.ord DufFcrin 
would show, to vote the Budget in India item by item, as was done 
in that House, and to subject it to all the obstacles and delays 
Parliamentary ingenuity could suggest ; but it was proposed to 
give opportunity to the members of the Councils to indulge in a 
full and free criticism of the financial policy of the Government, 
and he thought that all parties would be in favour of such a discus- 
sion. The Government would gain, because they would have the 
opportunity of explaining thrir financial policy, of removing misap- 
prehension, and of answering criticism and attack ; and they would 
profit by criticism delivered on a public occasion with a due sense of 
responsibility and by the most competent representatives of uiiofli- 
cial India. I'hc native community would gain, because they would 
have the opportunity of reviewing the financial situation independ- 
ently of the mere accident of legislation being required for any 
particular -year, and also because criticism upon the financial policy 
of the Government, which now found vent in anonymous and even 
scurrilous papers in India, would be uttered by rcspoiisil)le pcrsoiib 
in a public position. Lastly, the interests of finance would gain 
by this increased publicity and the stimulus of a vigorous and in- 
structive scrutiny. 'Fhese discussions could have no oiher resuk 
than to promote sound economical administration in India. ItAva* 
now 20 years since Lord Mayo, that wise and enlightened Viceroy, 
first proposed the submission of provincial Budgets to Provincial 
Councils. At that time he was overruled by the Government at 
home, which he believed was one of the Governments of the right 
hull, gentleman opposite ; at any rate he hoped both sides of the 
House would now co-operate in making a change which spoke for 
itself. The second change introduced by the Bill was the con- 
cession of the right of interpellation or of asking questions. It 
was proposed to give to members of both Councils, the Supremo 
and the Provincial Councils, this right of asking questions 011 mat- 
ters of public interest. But both this privilege and the one to 
which he had prcvioivdy alluded would be subject, under the terms 
of the Act, to such conditions and restrictions (an ironical chceri^ 
as might be prescribed in rules made by the Governor-General or 
the provincial Governors. In answer to the hon. gentleman who 
cheered somewhat ironically, they were not altogether unfamiliar 
with such rules and restrictions in this House (hear, hear,) and it 
these were foAind necessary here, where we had the most perfect 
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and elaborated system of Parliamcnrary government ever known, 
how much more were they needed in India, where Parliamentary 
institutions could not as yet be said to exist? (Cheerfr). The 
merits of the proposal, he thought, were obvious. It was desir- 
able, in the first place, in the interests of the Government, 
which at the present moment was without the means of making 
known its policy or of answering the criticisms or animadver- 
sions or of silencing calumny. Audit was also desirable in the 
interests of the public of India who, in tlie absence of official 
information, were apt to be misled to form erroneous apprehensions, 
and to entertain unjust ideas. The third proposal was to add to 
the number of members upon the Councils. The Supreme legis- 
lative Council consisted at present, in addition to its ex-offido 
members, who number seven, of minimum of six and a maximum 
of 12 nominated members ; under the Bill the minimum would be 
raised to ten and the maximum to i6. The Madras and Bombay 
Councils consisted, in addition to their four ex-officio members, of .a 
minimum of four and a maximum of eight nominated members, of 
whom half were non-official ; under the Bill the minimum would be 
eight and the maximum 20. The Council of Bengal consisted at 
present of 12 nominated members, of whom one-third were non- 
official ; under the Bill the number would be increased to 20. The 
Council of the North-West Provinces at present consisted of nine 
nominated members, of whom also one-third must be non-oHicial ; 
under the Bill they would be raised to 15. 'I'hc object of these 
additions was easily stated and would be as easily understood. It 
was simply, by extending the area of selection in each ease, to add 
to the strength and representative character of the Councils. The 
late Mr. Bradlaugh, who at difixrcnt times introduced two Bills 
dealing with the reform of the Indian Councils into the House, 
proposed in those measures to swell the numbers to quite impracti- 
cable and unmanageable proportions. Under his first Bill their 
totals would have amounted to 260 and under the second to 2^0. 

Mr. Schwann asked whether the figures just quoted rcfcirccl to 
the Councils altogether or to each separately ? 

Mr. Curzon replied that he was speaking of the five Councils 
he had mentioned, and the totals fir those five Councils. Any 
one who had any practical acquaintance with India must he .uvarr 
that the number of persons both competent and willing to i.i' 
part in the functions of those Councils was nothing like .adequate 
to supply those ambitious totals. At the same time the number of I 
persons so available was sufficient to justify an addition, and, 
perhaps, a not inconsiderable addition, to the present totals. Every 
year most fortunately the number of native gentlemen who were 
both qualified and willing to take part in the work of government 
was increasing, and every year the advantage of their co-operation 
in government increased in the same ratio. More especially in the 
ease of the Provincial Councils had it been thought that more 
effectual means were wanted to reinforce in those Councils un- 
official and native opinion. The Government believed that the 
moderate extention of the numbers which they proposed would 
have the effect which they contemplated, and at the same time 
would be compatible with efficiency. Coming to the concluding 
question, the mode in which those additional members were to be 
appointed, he noticed that the hon. member for North Manchester 
had on the paper an amendment declaring that no reform of the 
Indian Councils which docs not embody the elective principle 
would prove satisfactory. But the Bill, he had to point out, docs 
not exclude some such principle, be the method election, or selec- 
tion of delegation, or whatever particular phrase they liked to 
employ. The 4th subsection of Clause I runs as follows : — “The 
Governor-General in Council may from time to time, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make such regula- 
tions as to the conditions under which such nomination.s, or any 
of them, shall be made by the Governor-General, Governors, and 
Lieutenant-Governors respectively, and prescribe the manner in 
which such regulations shall be carried into effect.” Lord 
Kimberley himself had elsewhere, in an earlier state of this Bill, 
expressed himself with reference to this clause as follows I am 
bound to say that I express my own satisfaction because I regard 
this as, to a certain extent, an admission of the elective principle,” 
and upon another occasion — “I myself believe that under this 
clause it would be possible for the Governor-General to make ai*- 
rangements by which certain persons may be presented to him, 
having been chosen by election, if the Governor-General should 
find that such a system can be established.” 

Mr. Maclean. — Does the Government accept that view of Lord 
Kimberley ? 

Mr. Curzon. — Undoubtedly, Sir, the opinions expressed by Lord 
Kimberly are also shared by the Secretary of State. Under this 
Act it would be in the power of the Viceroy to invite representa- 
tive bodies in India to elect or select or delegate representatives 
of themselves and of their opinions to be nominated to those 
Houses, and thus by slow degrees, by tentative measures — and 
measures like this could not be otherwise than tentative (hear, 
hear) — they should perhaps approximate to the ideal which the hon. 
member for Manchester had in view. He might mention as indi- 
cating nothing more — the character of the bodies and associations 


to which he alluded, such bodies as the association of the Zemindars 
of Bengal, ike chambers of cofhmerce of India, the municipaliflc 
of the great cities, the Universities and perhaps the various greas 
religious denominations in that country. (Hear, hear.) He coulcft 
not conceive anything more unfortunate than that this House 
should draw up and send out to India a hard-and-fast elective 
scheme within the four walls of which the Government of that 
country should find itself confined, and which if at some future 
period it proved inadequate or unsuitable, it would be impossible 
to alter without coming back to this House and experiencing all 
the obstacles and delays of Parliamentary government in this House. 
He was well aware the proposal of the Government might not 
altogether suit those hon. Gentlemen on the other side whose 
ideas of political progress had^ been formed in the breathless 
atmosphere of our life in the West and who were perhaps unable 
lo accommodate their mood to the slower movement of life in the 
E.i&f. The )»on. member opposite, for instance, was anxious to 
have the elective principle more clearly defined and more systema- 
tically enforced. He had put an amendment on the paper in which 
he asked the House to express the opinion that no reform of the 
Indian Councils which does not embody the elective principle 
will prove satisfactory to the Indian people (hear, hear) or will be 
compatible with the good government of India. That amendment 
was vitiated by a two-fold fallacy. It affected to speak on behalf 
of the Indian people, and it ignored the primary conditions of 
Indian life (Mirii.stcrial cheers.) When the hon. member presumed 
to be the mouthpiece of the people of India he must, with all 
respect, decline to accept his credentials on that point. No system 
of representation ever devised, no system of representation that the 
ingenuity of the hon. member could suggest, no system of re- 
presentation which would bear 24 hours* test of operation could 
posMhly represent the people of India. The people of India were 
voiceless millions, who could neither read nor write their native 
tongue, who had no knowledge whatever of English, and who were 
not perhaps universally aware that the English were in their 
cmiury as rulers. (Hear, hear.) The people of India were rayycts 
and peasants ; and the plans and policies of the Congress party 
III India would leave this amorphous residuum absolutely untouched. 
Ho did not desire to speak in any other than respectful terms of 
the Congress party, which contained a number of intelligent, 
capable, and public-spirited men. They undoubtedly represented 
that part of the Indian population which had profiitd by the 
educational advantages ue had placed at their doors ; but the 
constituencies the Congress party represented could not be describ- 
ed otherwise than as a minute and microscopic minority of the 
poj u’ation. According to the last census the population of British 
India w. s 221 millions, and of that total it was calculated that not 
more than three or four per cent, could read or write in any of 
their native tongues and only one-fourth or one-third per cent, 
could read or write in English. It appeared to him that we could 
as little judge of the feelings and political aspirations of the people 
of India— if, indeed, they had any aspirations outside the more 
material needs of their existence — from the plans and policies 
of the Congress party as we could jiftlge of the physical configuiy- 
tion of a country which was wrapped in the mists of the* early 
morn, though all its topmost peaks might happen to be touched 
by the sun. To people in this stage of development they might be 
at least premature and unwise ; and even with such a scheme to 
speak of the representation of the people of India would be a 
misuse of terms. The Government assumed the responsibility 
of stating that in their opinion the time had not come when re- 
presentative institutions, as we understood the term, could be 
extended to India. 'I'he idea of representation wa.s alien to the 
Indian mind. We had ourselves only arrived at it by slow degree.^ 
and it was only in the last 25 years that we had in this country 
entered into the full enjoyment of that system. While it was 
impossible so to remodel the Indian Councils as to give them the 
character of representative chambers, he would be 80>ry to deny 
the importance of criticism by gentlemen representing native society 
in India. At present the sole vent available for that opinion, was 
in the native Press and in organized meetings such as thc-fndian 
National Congress. Everybody agreed that this knowledge and 
activity might be better utilized, and the Government believed 
that the subsection of Clause I. would provide means by which 
representatives of the most important sections of native society would 
be appointed to the councils. This Bill was, perhaps, not a great 
or an heroic measure, but at the same time it marked a decisive 
step, and a step in advance. As such it had been welcomed by 
every living Viceroy in India. It was foreshadowed by Lord 
Dufferin, it was earnestly asked for by Lord Lansdowne, and it 
had received the emphatic approval of Lord Northbrook not less 
than of Lord Ripon. There were two main objects which the 
House was entitled to require in new legislation for India — that 
it should in no sense impair the efficiency of government and that 
it should also promote the interests of India. (Hear, hear.) It 
was because he believed the measure would promote both these 
ends that he commended the Bill to the sympathetic actention 
of the House. (Cheers.) •• 
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A Sim Cure /or Acute Diseases cf 
Inflammation. 
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Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

HY 
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(Author of KabitahaTy Bharat kusaniy 
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Nicely gol up Jiud neatly bound. 
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ASRUKANA is a cnllcclion of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
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Bengal should be proud of tins poem.--77/c 
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ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at bis icsidencc, 23, Miizapiir Lane, (ncai 
Dr. Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s bouse) Sankaii- 
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THE AGE OF COxNSENT BILL. 
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hefu.e dinne. does away with the indigestion, 
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at bedtime act as allerativcs and apeiicnts ; 
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temperatures, which is most desiiable for pie- 
servation of health. 
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“ IT REOOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who sufier find sure relief from 



The Grep-t 03 t Pain Cure Extant. 
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Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 
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tortiiie.s of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
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The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm i.s used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It h.as 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
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throughout the world. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “ LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com 
paiiy are :—'(i) the erection and establishment 
of a 'riieaire in the heart of the town, and in 
the be.st modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (a) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the enconiagement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a t.astefiil and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and inagazine.s, likely to fiiriher the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Kc. i each. 

DIRPICTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookeijee (Chairman), Principal Krisbnakamal 
Hhatiacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilainbar Mookerjec, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashnieie, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, ate our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotmdro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Diirgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandta Miira, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas ILanciji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Kashbehan Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandia Baneijee,'^ Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjec Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath nose,M.A,,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
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Kahindta Nath Tagore, Esej., 

Babu Kunja Beliari Mailik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late Piesident, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yoiindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
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Dr.^ Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
B.abu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pailmriagbata, 
Zciniodar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan .Sarkar, (m.a., m.d., &r.), 

R.ay Bankim Chandra Chatteiji Bah.adur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathiiri.aghaia, 

Ray Kmiai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori LalGoswatni, M.A., R.L , Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Rangs.agopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. l., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, m.a.. Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairnfau, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Sntkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacbaryya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Tarapra-saifia Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &€., &c. 

notIce. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaun 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial Jetvelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooiiiah of District AliinsifFs Court froei 
Chicacole says : — “A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Cheity from Anaiuapue 
says Many were deceived thinking that its 
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Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says 
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Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs). Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings. Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
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scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. C. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
Gcnnan valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.** Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 
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A MOTHERLESS CHILD. 

PY THE LATE BaBOO SHAMA CHAKAN DUTT. 


. 

He knew no speech, he spake no word ; 
But who alas 1 can say 
* What secret agony upon 
His little heart did prey? 

The fresh rose on his cheek was pale, 
The cherub smiled no more ; 

Nor sparkled bright his violet eye— 

Its radiance soft was o’er. 


2 . 

, « Why many a day he saw not once 
Mamma’s sweet smiling face ? 

Why many a day she gave him not 
Her wonted dear embrace ?” 

' So asked his wild uneasy air, 

The hurried language of his eyes ; 

So asked his endless discontent. 

His fretful screams and frequent sighs. 

3 « 

* No comfort knew his little soul, 

All cheering words were vain ; 

Mamma ! Mamma 1 ah where was she ? 
He’d see her once again. 

You saw him round his nurse to cling. 
His ev’ry look demanding change ; 

' From place to place, impatience all, 
his eyr’y motion bade her range. 


4 . 

And oft with eager searching eyes, 

He sought amid the female train 
That smiling face on which he smiled. 

And sorely sighed— the search was vain. 
At ev’ry sound he started up, 

But soon hung down, nor looked around ; 
It was not she, alas 1 not she. 

Whose footstep caused the sound. 


5 - 


Poor babe ! at length he seemed convinced 
His fond hopes ail were vain ; 

Convinced he could not see her more. 

He asked not now to see again : 

And patience now his manners marked, 

And calm he looked and looked resigned ; 
And kindness needing now, 

Grew more, to all, than ever kind. 


6 . 

They called to him— his upraised head 
Replied to ev'ry friendly call ; 

Tho’ soon upon his nurse’s breast 
The drooping head again did fall. 

They smiled to waAce responsive joy ; 

It were ungrateful not to smile. 

And you saw on his clouded brow 
The fitful sunshine burst awhile. 

7 . 

They gave him toys, which he received ; 

The sorrowing infant fain would try 
If these would bring his heart relief ; 

They would not, and he laid them by : 
He laid them by, but gently so, 

He’d skiw no discontent ; 

For iho’ not pleased, he knew, who gave, 
Did give with kind intent. 

8 . 

In secret still the baby pined. 

Deep on his face was painted care ; 

You could trace in his “ sad sweet eye” 
The lines of placid, still despair ; 

Till like a primrose, day by day. 

He waned and languished in his bloom ; 
And to his sire’s redoubled woe, 

Re-met his mother in the tomb. 


News and Our Comments, 

Cholera has shewn itself at Cabool and Srinagar. At the former, 
one sowar of the escort of the British Agent has died. The Amir has 
removed himself from the capital to the Paghman hills. At the 
Hindoo capital, in ihiee days, there were 2/ attacks and i6 deaths. 


The sum raised in Quetta for the Sandeman Memorial amounts to 
Rs. 6,000. The chiefs and people of Baluchistan have already subscrib- 
ed Rs. 22,000 for a ”jirga” Hall, and tnore is expected. 

• 

• • 

To induce them to extend their service in India, the Secretary of State 
has sanctioned bounties to men of the garrison artillery and six bat- 
talions of infantry. Soldiers of not less than six years’ service and 
willing to extend their service for one year, will receive Rs. 70, double 
the amount for double extension or more. 

• 

• • 

There will be a war reserve in India of one thousand imported 
horses for British cavalry and artillery, to be collected as funds are 
available, and mostly kept at the Saharanpore depot. 


Subscribers in the country art requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the De^rtment. No other receipt will be 
given, other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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A DETACHMENT of troops has been told off to Nowgong to suppress 
the dacoits in that district. 

# 

• • 

On his return to India, Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Hughes, Commissary- 
Oeneral, Bombay Army, does not revert to his own, hut goes to 
Madras in the same capacity, his place in Bombay being taken up by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hobday from Beng.'d. 

* # 

The net salt revenue of India during the last official year was a little 
over crores of rupees, against seven crores and twenty-nine lacs of 
the year before. Of this total, Bengal supplied 251 l.acs, Northern 
India 184, Madras 204, Bombay 162, Siudh 6, and Burmah 16 lacs 
of rupees. 

• • 

ll’offinn descants on the truly womanly subject of Pearls. 

“ I^enrls aie ve»y perishable. They cannot be considered a first-rale 
investment like diamonds. After a time they decay. Sometimes a fine 
specimen will lo.se its lustre and beauty within a few i.mnths, so that the 
posscihor of such lieasures does well to keep them put away in a sealed 
place. They are very delicately made, consisting of thin films overlaid 
one upon another, with more or less animal matter bciwcen the layers, 
and It IS nv) wonder that they deteriorate. After being buried in the 
giound for a while they are found worthless. Those which are dug out 
of Indian graves — some of them of great size and doubtless of wonderful 
beauty wlirn they were new— are utterly valueless, even when they are 
not pieiccd. Nevertheless, there is a pure and evanescent beauty about 
them which seems better to become the maiden than any other sort of 
jewel. Nothing varies so much in value as pearls. With them fashion 
affects the maiket constantly. Sometimes white ones arc sought, 
while other tinis at intervals are in demand. For some years past black 
peails have been the rage. A fine specimen worth ;^I20 will fetch j^200 
perhaps, if anotlicr can be got to match it perfectly.” 

• 

• 9 

We learn from the London Athenaeum that Mr. F. C. Danvers, Regis- 
trar and Superintendent of Records at the India Office, is now on a 
second visit to Lisbon to examine the Portuguese Indian Records. In 
the coinse of liis fiist visit, during last autumn, he took a full survey 
of the records from the sixteenth centmy to the year 1635. wll 

now take up the work from that dale. These reports ought to be 
published. 

9 9 

The Calcutta coi respondent of the KiWj^oon passes a sweep- 

ing condemnation upon the entire n.itiv^ Press of the mrtiopolis, 
for having made unkind and uncalled for reflect ions on the Rmopean 
officers of the Botanical (rardens, in connection with the Sadliaran Brah- 
ma Samaj disturbance. The corresipondent, whoever he may be, very 
properly does not include in the Native Press the daily Hindoo Patriot^ 
which has become the sworn apologist of Gt)vernmeni and which, so 
far from attacking the European officers of the Botanical Gardens, 
went to the opposite exlieme of abusing the Brahmos. But he might 
have known that Reis and Rayyet kept studious silence over this ugly 
affair, which should never have been brought to the fierce light of the 
public gaze. To accuse, thereioie, the entire native Press for the 
flippant and incoherent talk of the Surrender Nois and Norendcr Nois, 
IS simply unfair. 

• 9 

The old delusion of spontaneous hum.'in combustion has been revived 
in the columns of the Advoca/e of Indi.i, It comes, this lime, how- 
ever', in such a questionable shape ihai we must spenk to it. Our 
cotitein|)oraiy does not pin his f.iiili to the biillbeggar of the inveterate 
topers, but notices a phenomenon <if a very different kind. The 
unique case rcpoi led is most inleicsiing, and deserving of scientific 
notice : — 

“ There is only one known condition of the body whuh admits of 
what 15 called ‘spontaneous combustion’ and that is in liie inordinate 
gin drinker. In such cases it is said by some that active chemical 
aition lakes place within the b(»dy soincwhere in the cliest or belly, 
and .1 flame is raised weicli ensumes the tissues ami causes death. 
Others say that combustion is uot ‘ spontaneous,’ but that the tissues 
of the body being fully saturated wiili gin, the breath becomes in- 
fl.iinmable, and on the appuracli of the ll.ime of lamp within the 
comousium aiea, the alcoholic vapour of the breath is ignited ; the 
flame is contUu:if»il down the throat and combiistioii is set up. Mairyat 
explains in ‘ Jacob Faithful’ that this is how Jacob’s mother came to 
an end. It is r.isy to uiidcrsiand how tissues saiiiraled with alcohol 
come in time to possess an increased combustibility, but the gin 
drinking must have been practised for a very long time and the daily 
quantity of gin swallowed must have been enormous. The recorded 
cases of ‘ spontaneous combustion’ as the result of inordinate spiiit 
drinking are not as clear as would be wished. However there is a 
popular belief that persons may .burn themselves to death by spirit 
innkmg. A very lean body 11 is said cannot be biuiil from chemical 
iciiun beginning within. It is necessary that the body should be 


fat Rs well ns saturated with alcohol before combustion will begin iri 
it. The fat within keeps up the combustion and causes death. It now 
appears tliat the human body will sometimes burn without alcohol. 
It may occur in persons not addicted to alcohol. It has always been 
said that combustible people must be old, must be obese, must be 
women and must be great gin diinkers. But it is now discovered 
that there aie persons piesenting none of these characteristics 
whose flesh will burn and who will die from the combustion of their 
own flesh whenever it is firpcl by flame from without. Death by 
burns only destroys the iriip skin, the water of the tissues of the body 
put out the file so to speak. The body is buint but does nut burn it- 
self. It appears that thete are persons whose flesh possesses an undue 
liability to burn. They may pn».sess this peculiarity and, of course, be 
ignorant of it. An Ametican Doctor lias just recorded an instance of 
this susceptibility to burn. The case is curious and unique. The 
doctor was summoned by a young woman to come to her mother who 
was burning alive. On reaching the .spot he found a woman aged 
forty-nine who while burning slumps had .set file to her clothes. Bv 
the time the doctor rc.iched her she was half consumed jhcr intestines 
protruded, her large joints were laid open, and her belly and both legs 
were much burnt, ller flesh was itself supporting the combustion. 
This woman was not obese. If the combustion of fat was aiding the 
burning theie was not very much of it. Tlie flesh itself seemed to he. 
combustible. The explanation, as we have said, is that the fleshy 
tissues of tiie body possessed the most unusual quality of a liability to 
burn. Tins natural curiosity was nbseived on the outskirts of the 
town of Massachusetts ; it has been obscived no where else.” 

The only drawback of that case is that it comes from America. 

Lady Mackenzie being seriously ill at home, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has left Burma to be by her side. M*r. .Smealon has taken temporary 
charge as Chief Commissioner. Mr. F. W. R. Fryer, C.S I., Cnmmi.s- 
sioner of the Derajat Division in the Punjab, officiates in ihe place 
during Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s absence. Mr. A. P. MacDonnel 
had a prior claim. But it was not thought advisable to disturb the 
Chief Commissionership of the Central Piovinccs, which has had si? 
many men in rapid succession. 

• • 

These restless Europeans will not let ill alone even in the far Ea«t 
Cairo is about to be drained. An International Commission have been 
studying the subject. They have rejected thirty projects and then 
offered their ovvn. Perhaps it was time something was do^)e, considet- 
ing that the death rate at Cairo is over 46 per 1000, while it is 29 at 
Marseilles ; 23 in Paris And Berlin ; and 17 in London. 

• • 

There is a hectograph journal published at the Cniiseway, 
Salisbury, South Africa, called I'he Moshonnland Herald and Zambc’ 
Stan TiffteSy of the size of a sheet of foolscap, priced one shilling. 

Mr. Sala in the Englishman adds : — 

“ I wot of an even more cm ions specimen of jonrnali.sm published 
in some pari of the Deccan in which 'stone of a nature suited to litho- 
graphic purposes was abundant. The Anglo-Indian publication was 
published every moiniug, lithographed on a .sqiuvre of white cotmn 
stuff. After being perused it could be utiliscii as a pocket haiidkci- 
chief;andiu the evening this Journal Moitchoir was returned to the 
local dhobi or washerman, whi), after it had gone through the requi- 
site lavatory processes, returned it to the ncwsp.iper office to be re- 
issued to subscribers.” 

Is that fact or fancy ? Where is the local habitation and what the 
name of this wonderful journal ? Our Deccan friend-, ought to tell. 

• • 

Nothing is so useless as to be good for nothing. Here is n tribute to 
the worth of the distilled datnnalion of Jamaica or Bengal which must 
bhui up the irrepressible Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself: — 

“The Emperor, always on the look-out for anything that ipight 
kindle the spoil of emulation among the troops, decided that General 
Morland’s bot’y should be placed in the memorial building which he 
proposed to erect on the Esplanade des Invalides at Pwis. The 
surgetins, liavmg neither the lime nor the materials necessary to em- 
balm the General’s body on the battle-field, put it into a barrel of rum, 
winch was transported to Paris. But subsequent events having de- 
l.'iyed the coustruciiou of the monument destined for General Morland, 
the bairel in which he had been placed was still standing in one uf 
the rooms of the School of Medicine when Napoleon, lost the Empire 
1111814. Not long afterwards the barrel broke through decay, and 
people were much surprised to find that the rum had made the General’^ 
moustaches grow to such an extiaordinary extent that they fed below 
Ins waist. The coipse was in perfect preservation, but, , in order to 
gel possession of it, the family was obliged to biiiig an action against 
some scientific man who had made a curiosity of it.” 

Hurrah for Rum I— -for the mustache if nut the mouth and the inner 
man. 

# # 

Mons, Renan in his last book says - 

“ 1 should be very glad to feel sure that there is a hell, for I 
the hypothesis of a hell to that of aimihiiaiion- 1 imagine that ii 
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in His severity, the Eternal were to send me to that unpleasant place 
1 would manajje to get out. Paradise seems a place where people 
must be very much bored. What I should perfer is purgatory, which 
1 picture ilkinyself as place replete w>tii acertain melancholic charm — 
a large pane illuiiii/tcd with a polar light and interspersed with gioves, 
where the loves commenced on eaiili will be purified pendin'.^ r»*o>plete 
etherization. What exqui.siie roipances will he Complef^<l there !” 

With what familiarity these Westerners speak of the hotiihle re- 
gions ! Indian serpent-charmers handle snakes with more caution. 

• 

• # 

i r is said that kerosine will take ofif iron rust and fruit stains from 
almost every kind of goods, without injuring the fabric. This wash- 
ing, if preceded by soap and water, will be of no use. 

‘ ’♦ ♦ 

* • 

Sir Deiftiis Fitzpatrick will be off for the hills on the i6lh. He break- 
fasts the next morning at Solon and reaches Simla in the afternoon. 

The Civil Scciciariat office of the Punjab Government opens at 
Simla on the 21st. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The (jerman Emperor is encouraging rowdyism in the military. The 
other day much public feeling was evoked on the occasion of the 
violent death, in a street in Berlin, of a citizen by the hand of a senti- 
nel who, provoked by some insolence, shot him dead. That rash 
act was universally condemned. It now appears that the Kaiser was 
of a different mind. He has publicly coniinended the soldier for his 
conduct and gi^n him promotion* 


The Bulgarians, Georgi Merdjian and Christo, have been sentenced 
to death for the murder of Dr. Vulkoviich. The brothers Tufektehieff, 
who devised the murder and afterwards fled to Russia, have, in their 
absence, been sentenced to fifteen years’ imptisoument. 

The ministry are preparing a Bill for the exclusion from Great Britain 
of destitute aliens. 


COLONEL Kitchener has been gazetted Brigadier-General, while hold- 
ing the appoiniineni of Sirdar of the Egyptian Aimy. That word 
“ Sirdar ” is not cur own. Sudar of the At my, indeed I 


Colonel G. G. Walker, 3rd Battalion, Scottish Bordereis, and two 
Colonels of Volunteer Regimeuis have been appointed Commanders 
of the Bath, while eight Colonels of Volunteer Regiments have been 
appointed Companions of the Bath. 

The Unionist cotton operatives have not resumed work at Sialybridge, 
because all of them are not re-engaged. ->A renewal of the great 
strike of 1890 is apprehended at the London docks. The Directors of 
the London Dock Company are not despondent. They think 
that their disputes with the labourers are of a trivial nature and will 
be easily solved. 


There is distress in the North of England. On account of the strike 
of tne Durham miners which has stopped all dependent industries, one 
hundred thousand people :rre without work and without food. The 
Mayors of H.iiTlepool, Middlesbuigh, Stockton and Darlington have 
appealed for public help. 


ONtheiiih, a deputation of workmen waited on Lord Salisbury to 
urge the eighi hours’ movement. In reply, he deprecated compulsion 
in the matter, either by sttikes or legislation, and pointed out (he danger 
of hampering employers as tending to drive capital out of the country. 

1 HE same day, Mr. Goschen received a deputation of the Bimetallic 
League, including several members of the House of Commons, repre- 
'ientatives from most of the eastern banks and firms and delegates from 
the Lancashire operatives. Mr. Goschen would not commit himself 
to any principle, and dismissed the deputation with the information, 


hardly new to them, that Government had accepted [the invitation of 
the Untied Slates to attend the Silver Conference to consider the 
question of the increased use of silver money and that Government 
would bear in mind the views .and interests of Indi'i. and iliat he hoped 
that the Conference would come to a s.iiisfacioty s ilntion. 

The Times^ while admitting that Government is hard pressed by India 
to relieve her finances, says that the English acceptance of the 
American invitation will merely further the Washington election tactics. 
For it is impossible for the Conference to establish a parity of gold and 
silver while it will help to keep the silver market in an unsettled state. 

Italy and Austria have joined the Conference. 

At a crowded meeting of the Piimrose League, held on the 6th at 
Covent Garden, Lord Salisbury spoke of the paramount importance 
of the Irish qiifstion. Parliament, he said, had no right to sell Ulster 
into slavery. Home R ile did not mean a message of peace for Ire- 
land, bnt civil and religions war. At Bli^tol, .Sir W. Harconrt de- 
nounced the Premicr’M speech as an incitement to rebellion, and the 
watchward of religions bigotiy, race hatred, and insolent ascendancy. 


Mr. Patrick GievilP* Nngeoi, M P , rhai ged with indecent assault on 
Miss Price on the ILigliion line, pleaded gniliy of common assinlt, 
and has been senienced to six months’ hard labor. And what will the 
House do with him ^ 

Mr. Mowbray, the publisher of Commomveaiy has been acquitted, but 
the editor, Mr. Niciiulls, been sent to piisun fot eighteen months. 

A BILL for a tr»amway system throughout London has passed the 
Committee stage of the House of Commons. It empowers the 
County Council to construct a tramway over Westminster Bridge and 
along the Thames Embank.ment. 


The Russians are adopting stringent measures on the Afghan and 
Persian fiontiers to ward off cholera. 

The Indian Councils Bill has passed through Committee. 


Mr. Justice Wilson having accepted the post of Legal Adviser and 
Solicitor to the Secretary of State for India, on the retirement of Mr. 
Charles Pontifex, an ex-Judge of the Bengal High Court, Mr. Justice 
Hill has been confirmed as a Puisne Judge of tne High Couit. 


The omnipotence of Parliament was lately defied by a Welsh railroad 
corpoiation, and the British Chamber of Deputies has escaped with the 
loss of Its whiskers. A Select Committee of the House of Commons, pie- 
sided over by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, had called as a witness before 
it one Hood, a station-master in the employ of the Cambrian Riilway 
Company. Ilis evidence having gone against the Company, the Direc- 
tors summaiily dismissed him for punishment and, doubtless, by way of 
warning to their seivanis against unwise disclosuies. The House of 
Commons naturally took umbrage at the insult to its dignity. The 
Directors were cited for contempt. They made their submission and 
icndeied an apology. The party leaders weie prepared to accept 
this and make an end of ir. But others were differently minded. They 
smiled at a mere apology, whatever its terms, and justly contended 
that the Directors should either reinst.ite their dismissed station-master 
or grant him full compensation. A little e.\hibilion of firmness on the 
part of the House would have brought the Directors to its feet. Here, 
unfortunately, the Inexplicable Old Man interfered. With an eye pro- 
bably to the interest 01 the corporations at the coming general Elec- 
tion, such as Pitt had befoiethe gcncial Election of 1784, Mr. Gladstone 
threw in his whole weight in favour of accepting the apology and dis- 
missing the Directors with an admonition. 

He could not deny the senousness of the Directors’ offence. Ho 
also admilied, that “it was the bounden duty of the House to 
maintain the perfect freedom of its witnesses and therefore to 
punish those who had undoubtedly assailed that freedom." But 
he took good care that the House should not do its duty. The Com- 
mons’ satisfaction under his persuasion with a simple apology, surely 
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amounted to such a dereliction of duty. There was no generosity in 
the Leader of the Opposition in coming thus to the rescue of the 
Government and his political enemy Sir Michael Hicks Ileach from 
impending defeat on what was no question of party politics nor point of 
honour. So extraordinary was the conduct of Mr. Gladstone that his 
chief organ in the morning press, the D ttfy News^ could only whine 
that Mr. Gladstcme acted on the side of mercy instead of justice. But 
justice is often the true mercy. It would have been so hcie. 

To accept an apology until the wrong was righted, was to cat 
very huotblc pie. But that is not the worst evd. So long as the House of 
Commotts is supreme, it may regard an insult with equanimity. But 
the punishment of station-master Hood by destroying the protection of 
patliamentary witnesses, impairs the value of their testimony. That is 
a national calamity. 


The Bengal Government thus mourns in the Gazette the loss of 
Sir Henry Harrison : — 

“NOTIFICA'IION. 

The 7th May 1892. — The Lieutenant-Governor announces with pro- 
found regret the death by cholera at Chittagong, on the 5th May 1892, 
t)f Sir Henry Leland Harrison, Knight, Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue and Member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

After a distinguished University career, Sir Henry Harrison joined 
the Indian Civil Service in i860. He early attracted the attention of 
Government and was appointed Junior Secretary in 1867. For nearly 
SIX years he was Magistrate and Collector of the important district of 
Midnapoie, and acquired the reputation of being one of the best 
district officers in Bengal. He then served as Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, and for a short lime as Secretary to Government. In 
April 1881 he was appointed Chairman of the Corporation and Com- 
missioner of Police, Calcutta. For nine years he discharged the duties 
of this difficult office in a manner which won for him the approval of 
Government and the esteem and respect of the public. His name 
will always be associated with a period of greatly improved Municipal 
administration, and his public services to Calcutta constitute a large 
part of ihe history of the Metropolis during the past decade. In 
April 1890 he was appointed a Member of the Board of Revenue. 
The news of the sudden death, while visiting the district of Chittagong 
in the discharge of his duties as Member of the Board, will be received 
with universal sorrow. This calamitous event has deprived the 
Lieutenaui-(j«»vernor of one of his most trusted advisers, the Civil 
Service of one of its most distinguished ornaments, and the province 
and people of Bengal of one of their truest friends. 

H. J. S, Cotton, 

Chief Secy, to the Govt, of BengaL^^ 

That is, on the whole, a niggard tribute to the memory of a brilliant 
officer. It was perhaps unfortunate that the drafting of the official 
fibituary fell to the hands of Mr. Cotton. He could have spoken 
out his own mind, but he had to express for another of whose 
mind he was, perhaps, *not sure. Besides, in his solicitude to sink the 
friend in the Secretary, he has scarcely done full official justice to 
the sacrificed official. The deceased was one in a thousand—- the 
notification might apply to fifty officers, and is the common form 
of courtesy for all officers entitled to a Gazette notification on their 
death, whether they be strictly entitled to the praise or not. The 
pathos of Sir Henry Harrison's early end, with all its pitiable 
attendant circumstances, is but faintly adumbrated in the lifeless 
document. The cruel fate of this high functionary, next in position to 
the Lieutenant Governor himself, does not touch one sympathetic 
cord of gubernatorial feeling. Sir Charles Elliott announces the death 
of Sir Henry Leland Harrison, Knight, Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue, Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, with profound 
regret.” The death of a pet parrot excites a more tender emotion. Of 
a piece with this perfunctory performance of the duty to the dead, in 
setting forth for the last lime the name and titles of the deceased, 
his honorific title as a member of the Bengal Council is burked. For 
the rest, the biographic notice seems taken from a “Men of the 
Time ’ in which all colour and sentiment arc tabooed. Sir Henry’s 
great services to Calcutta are dismissed with the commonplaces of 
compliment. Justice no doubt is done at the end. Only we should 
have liked it in more burning terms. The words themselves arc 
good and of noble signification, but then they have been depre- 
ciated by indiscriminate bestowal on the undeserving, like the tides 
of Rai Bahadoor and R ija. No generous ardour is visible in the 
document. To be personal and mechanical is the official way, to be 
sure, but if ever there was an occasion for departing from it, it 
was here. 

We hope, at any rate, the Bengal Government will now relent and 
remove thb cause that exposed so valuable an officer to such a 
sudden and lamentable death. 


The Corporation of Calcutta, we are glad to find, is willing to its duty 
to its dead old Chief. On a requisition from several of the Commis- 
sioners, the Chairman has called a special Meeting of the Com- 
missioiiers, “ to express their sense of deep regret at the death of the 
H‘*n’ble Sir Henry Harrison who, for nine years, was the Chairman of 
the Corporation.” All the same, the requisitionists, including the pro- 
and pets of the deceased, do not advance beyond cold formality, 
any more than the Government. They only translate the Bengal office 
phrase in describing their feeling as one of “ deep regret.” The Gov- 
ernment have the more sounding and sonorous epithet, but then their 
scribe had the first choice of the vocabulary. 

Alas ! ft)r the degradation of the times I Had a promising Inrdling 
or an obscure princeling so died, there would have been no end of gush 
on every side. But people are ashamed to mourn a valuable public 
servant who falls a sacrifice to duty. 

On the (tepartitre of Mr. C. A. Roe on furlough, Mr. F. D’Olbert 
Bullurk, Divisional Judge, Jhelum, will officiate as a Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court, till the 26ih July, whei> Sir M. Plowden returns. 
The Punj.'ib Government is alive to the fact that, since the death of 
Pandit Ramnarain no native has been appointed to the bench of the 
Chief Court. Mr. Biilluck has, therefore, been given to understand that 
it was “not improbable that he would have to give way to a gentle- 
man of the native Bar in the event of sf»me permanent, or perhaps in* 
certain circumstances, in the event of a future temporary vacancy 
occurring.” All thanks to Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, for his liberal pro- 
mise 1 \Vc only hope he will not succumb to the unmeaning cry of a 
native of the Province for the Chief Court Judgeship, but appoint 
the best available native, and at once. A native is a native,, whether 
born in one Province or another. Besides, there ar^natives in ihe^ 
Lahore Bar, who are essentially of the Punjab, though born otji of it. 
They have made Punjab their bon>e, living and labouring in it, and to 
leave them out on the plea that they were not of the Province, is 
absurdly unjust, and barbarously cruel. 


Mr. Pearson, officiating Chief Reporter of the Indian Law, is now 
dispensing justice in the Police Court, as officiating Chief Magis- 
trate. Mr. Hyde acts as officiating Chief in Mr. Pearson’s place, 
Mr. Abdur Rahman acts for Mr. Hyde in the High Court. 
The native community have reason to be grateful to the Chief 
Justice and the Government of India for once more recognising the 
claims of the Indian section of the Bar in the matter of law re- 
porting. Let us hope that, under the liberal lead of Sir Charles 
Elliott, the Government of Bengal will follow the example and 
recognise the claims of the native B. 1 rristcrs in the new Prnvint^nl 
Service. In their respective evidence, both the Chief of the Judiciary 
in Bengal, Sir Comer Pclheram, and the Chief of the Bar in Bengal 
Sir Charles Paul, strongly pressed upon the Public Service Com- 
mission the advisableness of appointing qmilified men, who have had 
sufficient practice in civil and criminal litigation, as District Judges. 
Of the six District Judgeships allotted to the Provincial Service, it 
is only fair and just that at least two should be reserved for native 
barristers, who besides being young, able, possess the confidence of 
both the Government and the High Court, 


The habitues of one of the district civil courts of the Twenty-four 
Parganas are suffering cruelly from the effects of a singular judicial 
Cloture. The Pleaders of the Alipore Bar have complained to the District 
Judge, Mr. Garrett, that the First Subordinate Judge, Baboj>;»»Piirna 
Chunder Shome, holds his court from ii in the forenoon till a late hour 
in the eve ning, with every door and window closed, and that he would 
not relax his practice, though repeatedly reminded of the inconvenience 
and unliealthincss resulting ihcvefrom. Instead of appealing to the 
District Judge, the Pleaders might have subscribed* between them 
and sent the Sub-Judge one or two sanitary primers. Perhaps they 
know their man better than we can teach them. We suppose Baboo 
Shome cherishes the notions of his grand-mother and the Vaidayas, 
so ignorant of the science of life. After all, he is by no means.singular 
in this country in living like hermetically sealed provisions and recom- 
mending the regimen to others. Our very medical men, graduates of 
the Medical College— the Garbadhanists in particular, we suspect, have 
a horror of the air of the atmosphere. We only wonder how this 
Sub-Judge manages to live under his irrational arrangement. Even 
without closure of all doors, these courts are worse than ovens. The 
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cloture converts them into Black Hoiesi This Shome Nath is a 
veritable cat. 


It is wellknown tlMt Jack Tar is an ca«y prey to the land^ihruks of 
every port. But alas 1 the poor fellow has no better faie lesoved 
for him at Home. As at Calcutta or H m^k tug, Sydney or ValparHiso* 
so at Liverpool or Hamburg. How Jack Bull fares in Loudon itselb 
hear Mr. Salu in the Englishman 

“ Forty years ago, in Charles Dickens’s * Household Words,* 1 wrote 
an article called ’Jack Alive in Loudon,’ describing as faithfully as 1 
might the humours,— rather tragic humours, some of ihem—of 
KAiclifif Highway, and 1 have never been to that highway since. In 
the innocence of my heart I have long since imagined that Ratcliff 
Highway, thanks to missionaries, district visitors, and Mr. G. R. Sims, 
had become quite a reformed neighbourhood, and that Jack was now 
only alive in London in the most innocent and decorous fashion. 
Alack 1 I found a rude awakening from my dream when I read a report 
, of a meeting of seamen of all nationalities gathered at tea at the 
‘ Strangers’ Rest’ in the maritime boulevard 1 have lueiuioned. A ques- 
tion put to the meeting was 'Arc sailors still drugged and rohhed in 
this neighbourhood ?’ A chorus of voices arose unanimously affirming 
that mariners were still liable to be relieved of their clothes, and even 
of ilieir bools while in a state of insensibility arising from drugged 
drinks, while others declared that sailors were often robbed without 
being drugged at all. The local publicans, who aie as respectable 
ai the Eastend us they are at the West, have, I should say, nothing 
whatever to do with this abominable system of hocussiug and 
lilundering seamen. It is in the low lodging-houses, and when he 
is in 'gay’ company, that Jack js rifled and stripped.” 

And so in Calcutta. The tiding and stripping is done by a set of 
crimps who ought to be wellktiown to the Police, who inveigle honest 
Jack to the haunts of gay company at lodging-houses or rather low 
brothels. Jack has a sneaking weakness for the society of '’Indian 
Queens” and he is introduced to pariah women rudely personating 
royalty, with whom he booses and is soon drugged out of his senses 
and then plundered and finally bundled out into the street pavement. 


W£ have much pleasure in cutting for our readers’ benefit the following 
body of 

"facts about man. 

The average number of teeth is 32. 

The weight of the circulating blood, is 29lbs. 

The average weight of an adult is 150 lbs. 6 oz. 

The brain of a man exceeds twice that of any other animal. 

A man breathes about 20 times a minute or 1,200 in an hour. 

The average weight of the brain of a man is lbs. ; of a woman 
2 lbs. 11 oz. 

Five hundred and forty pounds, or one hogshead and one and a 
quarter pints of blood pass through the heart in one hour. 

The heart sends nearly loi lbs. of blood through the veins and 
arteries each beat, and makes four beats while we breathe once. 

One hundred and seventy-five million cells are in the lungs, which 
would cover a surface thirty times greater than the human body. 

The average of the pulse in infancy is 120 per minute ; in manhood, 
80 ; at sixty years, 60. 

The pulse of females is more rapid than that of males.” 

Some of these facts are very interesting, the difference in weight 
between the brain of man and the bruin of any other animal. That 
undoubtedly fortifies man’s position. Still more valuable a truth is the 
physiological difference, over and above sexual, between man and 
vvuniau. Talk of equality, after that ! 


Mr. Sala notices that Prince Bismarck 

*' has recently told a visitor that northern nations ail require a wet- 
ting, and that if the German is 10 become fully conscious of his strength 
he must first have swallowed half a bottle of wine, or better still, a 
whole one.” 

That is founded on an old delusion. But it has been proved over 
and over again that teetotallers endure cold and fatigue much better 
than drinkers. Very properly, 

**Thc Man of Blood and Iron does not admire liquers and 'such 
sweet stuff.’ He avers that a good glass of cognac is mure in his line.’ 

But then, it is said that 

“the eX‘Chancellor, many years ago, is said to have invented a 
kind of glorified ' shandigaff’ or sublimated dog’s nose, composed of 
champagne and Guinness’s stout, well bri^iked up with Cayenne pepper.” 

The vile barbarian I Dog’s nose, indeed. Dog’s something wor-e, we 
tospect. Champagne and stout, What a combination 1 The Cayenne 
pepper is of course introduced to force the repulsive draught down the 
guliet against nature, Just as the Plain Cookery of fiuropa positively 


needs the help of a threat of mustard blister on the tongue to coerce 
the unfortunate viciiin of it into swallowing the underdone strong 
meats. 

Mr. S.Oa nfftirs this crumb of comfort 

"Sir Wilfiid Liwson and his friends mav. bo, vever, derive some 
slight c'lmsobitioii from the fact that when Bisiimrtk’s \i>>il()r refused .'i 
glass of whisky offered him by the Prince, ihe lat er exclaimed, ‘ I 
think di inking is dying out more and more in Germany. I only hope 
that we shall not become like the English, who drink only water 
and tea.’” 

Mr. Sala does not think that Millennium yet come in England 

" But most sag.icioqs of Bismarcks, the English people absolutely 
swim in beer, and they drink enough gin every yi'ar to float the 
Channel and the Mediteir.'inean fleets combined. Onr Iiish and Scotch 
brethren have not lost their thirst for whiskv, and the amount of the 
annual National Drink Bill is regarded by the fiicnds of total absti- 
nence as a national horror and a national shame. With all this, while 
ilie Revenue returns tell us that the consumption of strung drink 
continues to inciease, there is a steady decrease in crime and iu 
drunkenness.” 

Without making elaborate comparison, any candid man who was 
present at the last meeting of the new Calcutta Corporation, could 
not help feeling that, after all deductions, the present Commis- 
sioners aie not wanting in siiength and capacity for usefulness. 
We have already stated our view of the law in the matter of the 
Ch.iirnun’s casting vote in favor of Babu Joygobind Law in the 
election of the general Committee. At the meciing in question, 
the various sections of the .Municipal Act were more or less strictly 
construed according to various well-known rules of construction. 
Mr. Apear moved to obtain the opinion of the Officiating Advocate- 
General of Bengal on the so-called knotty question of Municipal 
law. By the way, the said law was ou tiial at the time and was 
being dissected in the High Court ; even the English of it 
was found fault with judicially an hour before the meeting. An- 
other limb of the law, Mr. Abclur Rahman, valiantly led the op- 
position, and, in an able speech, proved from his point of view 
that the question was neither diiflcuU nor abstruse, and that 
the time had come when the rate payers’ money could not fur- 
ther be frittered away in that fashion, as it ou;:ht to be the 
duty of the new Corporation to minimize the enormous law charges, 
instead of increasing the same. Babu Kalinath Mitter and a number 
of others followed Mr. Rahman. Mr. Apear’s resolution was, how- 
ever, carried by a large majority, after some vigorous spccchifi- 
cation on both sides. Thus victorious, Mr. Apear niovc.1 for the 
appointment of a Committee consisting of Babus Durgagati Baneijec, 
Nalin Behary Sircar, Joy Gobind Law, Kalinath Mitter and himself. 
This was, of course, seconded. Mr. Abdur Rahman objected to this 
proposal on the ground that Mr. Apear had carried his resolution 
minus the committee, and there being no suggestion of a committee 
in it airi he not having given notice of his ru^olution number two, 
it should be rejected. That being so, the motion was, to the disap- 
pointment and chagrin of Mr. Apear’s party, thrown out. It is indeed 
a pity, for it is well known that counsel’s opinion is oounsel’^ opinion, 
A case drawn up by a strong committee must be in the nrtiurc of 
things quite a difTeient thing from a case drawn up by either the 
Chaitmun or the Solicitor to the Corporation. 


A RUM Daniel has come to judgment in England. The other day, he 
presided at the Leeds Assizes. He is none of your hard men of 
mere law fed upon musty precedents. He exercises his own wits :tnd, 
we may add, is not ashamed of his natural feelings. He applied 
the principle of the law of defamation and of treason to the liii- 
gatioii of courtship. If signs against individuals are actionable 
for slander — if signs against the state are indictable as sedition, 
why shall not they be good in other wiongs ? This Judge laid down 
that to constitute a breach of promise of marriage, words were not 
necessary. A silent man may, without recourse to speech, make, «as 
well as mar, love. He may court and promise as well as back nut. 
He may gull a girl with hopes and then abandon her before completing 
the engagement without recourse to articulate expression. There 
are coquettes and crimps and pretenders of both sexes, and a man may, 
so to say, jilt a woman, first decoying her to submission, and finally 
sending her to the right about. It was a pitiable case iu which a teacher 
had fooled his pupil to the top of her bent, addressing her in terms of 
affectionate familiarity and continuing for years to exch.ange tenderness, 
and at last when the time came to seal the mutual att.*ichment before 
the altar-por a Registrar— throwing off the disguise and pietendinif 
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that they were simply playing with mutual enjoyment a play which 
was not to be taken so seriously. The base man taking advantage of 
his ingenuity, turned round to ask his poor ‘outwitted victim if she 
possessed any letter of his containing the word marritige. If she pos- , 
sessed .any, then lie might treat with her, or else not. His “deares^ 
Jane” was in a fix. 

Is tliere, in human form, th.'il hears a heart — 

A vvietch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his perjur’d* arts ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild? 

Hut Jenny was advised to go to law, and luckdy there was for her a 
judge equal to the occasioit and the oflfondcr. Mr. Justice Wright 
held tlial no such letter or word w.is necessary. It were enough if 
the fact was established. Accotding to him, a valid breach of pro- 
mise may be made by a mere shake of tlie hand or even a wink of 
the eye, and there may be a thousand other modes independent of 
language. We are reminded of the Poet’s song 

Was it something said, ! 

Something done, 

V«*xcd him ? Was it touch of hand, 

Turn of head ? 

Strange ! that very way 
I-ove began : 

I as little understand 

Love’s decay. 

There. ^%vas a deciee for j^ioo with costs 'against the perfidious 
pedagogue. 

It is gi veil out in the English papers that Sir John Strachey has ac- 
ceded to the request of the Countess of Lyttou, the widow of our for- 
mer Viceroy, to write a history of her late husband’s viceroyalty. 
There is not much of sacrifice in the compliance. The request offered 
Sir John loo tempting an oppoitunity for vindicating his ways to man for 
refusal. The Lyttou was in point of fact the second Indian ad- 

ministration of Sir John Strachey. Sir John lias been a power in the 
state from the days of Lord Lawience, As Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, he had zealously seconded that Governor-General’s mischevious 
enquiries into tenant-right in the Province and eaily, in 1868, he was 
called to a scat in Council with the special object of taking charge of 
the Oudh land legislation. With the next griflfin Viceroy, his import- 
ance waxed unusually high. He now invited his brother the Engineer 
too to the Government of India, and between them they ruled 
the roast. It was the talk, not to say the scandal, of the lime. 
In 1871, the Royal Uick was attracted to the snug berth of inspector 
of railn-ay m.Hcliincry and stores, at the India office, and Jack was left 
alone to the joy, if not all the dignity and glory, of ruling this 
Empire. Thus he remained in undisturbed influence till the 5. id end 
of the good Viceroy in the Andaman islands by the .assassin’s hand. 
This cruel event gave him a still greater lift and completed his triumph. 
During the interregnum, he ruled de jute as well as de facto. 
Hy the sudden death of Lord Mayo, Mr. John Strachey, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, became, by simple operation of law. Viceroy and Gover- 
nor (iencral, if only for 14 days. Again, nearly all through the vice- 
royalty of Lord Lytton he was the real ruler. While Owen Meredith 
poetized and orated and, for the rest, ate, drank and made merry, 
Sir John guided the vessel of slate. His history of the adinmisiralion 
will be much of a chapter of autobiography. 

Correction. — P aras. 2 and 3 of the second leading article in the last 
issue ate to be read as the two final paras. — Ed. A*. R. 

Holloway's Pills and Ointment . — The most cflfectual Cure for Gout 
and Rhtimaiism.—A frequent cause of these complaints is the inflam- 
matory state of the blood, attended with bad digestion, lassitude, and 
great debility, showing tire want of a proper circulation of the fluid, and 
that impurity of the blood greatly aggravates these disorders. Hollo- 
way’s pills are of so purifying a nature that a few doses taken in time 
are an effectual preventive against gout and rheumatism, but anyone 
that has an attack of either should use Holloway's Ointment also, the 
powerful properties of winch, combined with the effects of the' Pills, 
ensuie a ccilain cure. The Ointment should be thoroughly rubbed 
into the pirts aff-tcicd at least twice a day, after they have been 
suffifienlly fomented with warm water to open the pores to facilitate 
he introduction of the Ointment to the glands. 
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WBE conquest of NADIYA BY GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR ITS PET PANDIT. 

W'^E have lately, on more than one occasion, been 
considering the proposals of Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
for the confusion of Sanskrit learning in this Province. 
Its importance draws us to the theme once more. 
Those proposals veil a scheme for the conquest of 
Nadiya for Mahesh Chandra. Tlie ambition of our hero 
is to be accepted as the head of the Pandit commu- 
nity of Bengal. But to be a really great Sanskritist 
is no easy task, and the notoriety which he has attained 
as a grammatical blunderer by his little San.skrit primer 
intended for the use of candidates for the University 
Entmnce E.'camination, must have m.ade him hopeless 
of distinguishing himself in the higher fields of our 
ancient language and literature. With such position 
and opportunities as he enjoys, any real scholar might 
have rendered lasting service to the literary world 
by antiquarian and philological researches. But our 
political Pandit is too wise 'a man in his generation 
to make his life miserable by the " toil of sprite” 
which is the lot of scholars and authors. Yet with 
the resources at his command, he cannot be expected 
to give up one of the apparently cherished dreams of 
his life. He is now C.i.E. and Mahamahopadhya, 
Ijesides Principal of the Sanskrit College. Why then 
should he not aspire to be the head of the Pandits } 
His ambition is not, however, to take up the tole of 
a Dig Vijayi (world-conquering) Pandit, and lo 
crush the giants of Sanskrit learning at Nadiya in 
a fair fight. He is a strategist who in order to win 
his object would have recourse to the shortest cut, 
and would not waste his energy for the sake 
of a principle. He may not have the necessary 
amount of literary powder and shot to engage in a 
war of learning with the heads of the Faculties at 
Nadiya. But he has a large stock of tact in him, and 
what honor is there in this country that cannot be at- 
tained by the skilful playing of the card of official 
fiivor ? By tact a man of straw can rise to a Mah^a- 
raja ; by tact the veriest scum of society can attain 
the position of saint.s. If an illiterate courtier of a 
Nadiya Raja could, by dint of tact, vanquish and 
frighten away one of the profoundest scholars who 
visited the court of his master, cannot Companion 
Mahesh, with such learning as he possesses, aspire lo 
be regarded by his countrymen as the highest living 
Sanskritist of his time If we have read Nyayaratna 
rightly, delenda esi Nadiya has been the motto of his 
life since the beginning of his official career. When 
the late Sir Cecil Beadon expressed his readiness 
to sanction a grant of a lac of rupees for subsi- 
dizing the tols, and when Messrs. Woodrow and 
Cowell were deputed to visit the Nadiya tols isf pre- 
paring a scheme, it was, we believe, the Pandit who 
rendered it abortive. Latterly, he started the Sans- 
krit title examination, and by that plan tried to subor- 
dinate the Nadiya Pandits. But they perceived its real 
object, and they not only held aloof from it, but were 
forced to organize an examining body in their own 
town, the operations of which have, without any help 
whatever from Government, thrown into the shade 
the semi-official examinations and titles of Mahama- 
hopadhya Mahesh. The Nadiya Pandits are never- 
theless not very partial towards the annual examina- 
tion system. Experience shows that it can never 
secure that thoroughness which is found to result from 
the indigenous methods. But, as observed above. 
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ihey were forced to adopt the examination system 
ill to meet the craze for titles which is the 

order OT the day and which has found its way even into 
the recesses of tlie tols^ as well from the fussiness of 
the Babus of Dharma Rakshiiii Sabhas as through 
the modus operandi adopted by Pandit Mahesh for 
gratifying his ambition. The part which he took in 
connectiiiii with the sclieme lately sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, disposed not only our publicists, but many of 
the Pandits who knew him better, to look upon him 
as a true friend and well-wisher of Nadiya. But 
as effect is being given to the orders of Govern- 
ment and as the veil of disinterestedness is being 
^ gradually withdrawn, his real policy is becoming quite 
unmistakable. 

The scheme sanctioned by the Government of Sir 
Charles Elliott, contemplates the subsidizing of three 
of the leading tols of Nadiya. This was in accordance 
with Pandit Mahesh’s recommendation. He has ignor- 
ed the claims of the great Pandits of Madhubani 
in Mithila lor pushing up a mushroom institution 
lately started under, the odd n.ime of Gautama 
Thompson Patshala, at ;i place called Revcigunge. 
But either because there is no such Pickwick club in 
Bengal, or because the claims of Nadiya were too 
well known to the authorities to be overlooked, he 
recommended the grant of three substantial stipends 
to the latter. But how is the order of Government 
now being carried out } We are told that a teacher of 
the late Babu P. C. Tagore’s Sanskrit School at 
Moolajore, has been sent to Nadiya as the Government 
stipendiary Pandit of a new tol to be set up by him. 
This gentleman is a pupil of one of the chief Pandits 
of Nadiya, and there; is very little chance of his ever 
being able to attain a high position as a teacher 
at that seat of learning. It may be easy enough to I 
represent that he has attracted a certain number of 
pupils. The true question is whether these are of the 
class who usually resort to Nadiya for giving the 
finishing touch to their education, or whether they 
are not mere tyros attracted by the prospect of 
having a share of the amount sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for the subsistence of the Nadiya tol students } 
Pandit Mahesh’s nominee may not be an empty phial 
with a gilded label. By serving apprenticeship as a 
pupil teacher in a Nadiya seminary, he may one day 
become qualified to be u Nadiya Professor. But even 
on the supposition that he is a deserving man, his 
appointment at Nadiya is like carrying coal to New- 
castle, It may serve to give to Pandit Mahesh and 
to his patron, the Maharaja of Pathuringhata, a 
footing at Nadiya. But this step, unless counter- 
manded at once by Government, would, instead of 
conciliating the Pandits, alienate their feelings to 
an extent which it is almost impossible for an out- 
sider to realize. The learned Director of Public In- 
struction and Sir Charles Elliott who made the 
grant, might form some idea of the abuse that is 
about to be made of it, if they would only consider 
what the feelings of the professors of Greek and 
Latin in a European University would be, if a 
teacher of an Indian .school were placed above their 
heads. Mahamahopadhya Mahesh may have the 
satisfaction that the world of Pandits now grows pale 
at his name. But then the interest of Government 
and that of the public has also to be taken into 
consideration in such matters. 

Our impression is that to attempt at reducing the 
f Pandits to the position of paid servants, would be a 
great mistake from every point of view. At present, 
they throw their whole heart into their work, and 


from personal knowledge we c.an vouch to the fact 
that some of the principal Professors devote more 
than ten hours a day to their tutorial duties. Accord- 
ing to the e.xisting practice, a Pandit would .stay at 
his tol Irom morning till noon or even l.iter, in order 
to solve the questions and remove the doubts of his 
pupils. But if tlie professors of the tols be subject- 
ed to rules as to attendance, they would perhaps do 
their work quite as perfunctorily as the paid teachers 
of the Government Colleges. Teaching is a labor 
of love to the Pandits, but such love can never ari.se 
under compulsion. The ambition of the Pandits to# 
be regarded as votariesof learning, would be quenched* 
altogether if they be placed in the position of bonds-' 
men and slaves. From their habit, the Pandits can 
appreciate nothing so much as a vidaya or honorific 
bonus. A salary of Rs. 10 or even Rs. 20 per 
month, would be regarded by most of them as an 
insult. But an honorarium of Rs. 100 once in the 
year would be coveted by many of them as a welcome 
windfall of fortune. From sheer necessity some 
of these noble philomaths may accept the posi- 
tion of paid servants. But the situation would be 
galling to their pride, and the harness of office would 
cleprive them not only of their peace of mind,- but 
also of the respect which they now enjoy in the esti- 
mation of their countrymen. The only plan which 
can suit the exigencies of the case, is that which 
has been adopted by the Nadiya Pandits thjlhjselves. 
At present, they hold not only an annual examination 
in the several branches of Sanskrit learning, but con- 
vene also a convocation in which the leading Pandits 
of the country meet with their chosen pupils and re- 
ceive small presents of money. The resources of the 
Nacjjya Cojjege of Pandits being limited, it cannot 
afford to pay very larg^Tjonuses to the professors or 
their pupils, over and above their travelling charges. 
But the superiority of Nadiya being admitted on all 
hands, the Pandits consider it a great honor to be 
invited to the assembly. If the object af Govern- 
ment is to conciliate the Pandits, and al.so to encour- 
age the study of .Sanskrit in the indigenous institutes 
for its culture, then that object cannot be better at- 
tained than by placing the amount sanctioned for the 
purpose at the disposal of the Collector of Nadiya, 
and instructing that officer to administer it— -say, in 
accordance with the rules and recommendations of the 
Nadiya College of Pandits. If the Collector could 
successfully administer the grant which used to be 
made in previous years for the assistance of the 
pupils of the Nadiya tols, there seems to be no 
reason why there should be any hitch in connection 
with the disbursement of the enhanced grant. 

The annual convocation of the Nadiya College of 
Pandits has already acquired .some popularity in the 
District, and with a little encouragement from Govern- 
ment it would become much more so. In fact, our belief 
is that if the annual gathering be presided over, for a 
few years, by some high official, then the tols would 
receive an amount of contribution from the Hindu 
princes and zemindars that would render them more 
than self-supporting. So great is the veneration felt 
by the people of this country for the Pandits, that 
there is hardly a well-to-do Hindu family that does 
not spend some money in honorific gifts to them. 
Such «being the extent of sympathy of our country- 
men for the native Sanskritists, it would manifest it- 
.self by substantial pecuniary contributions for their 
benefit, should our Government only recognize 
and back up the unique position of Nadiya. An 
Oriental University may be organized under tlie 
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headship of Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nayaratna. 
But it would stand on no higher footing in the 
sympathies of the people than the institution or- 
ganized at Lahore by Ur. Leitner. The position of 
the Nadiya College of Pandits is quite different. It 
has all the advantages of a high historical name, 
and, if backed by the prestige of some high official, its 
importance would be such that not only the eminent 
Pandits, but even the great princes and reises would 
consider it a matter of honor to be connected with it. 
either as F'ellows or as office-bearers. The plan which 
has been adopted on the recommendation of 
Mahamahopadhya Mahesh Chandra, cannot serve 
in the least degree to encourage the culture of 
Sanskrit. On the contrary, it will not only create 
great discontent among the Pandits, but also se- 
riously shake the confidence of the people in the 
motives of the British Raj. The decision of Govern- 
ment on the matter has been announced. But even 
now, we hope. Sir Charles Elliott and the learned 
head of the Education Department will be able 
to see their way towards inviting and acting upon 
better advice. If only for the sake of form, the opinion 
of Babu Mohendra Nath Bhattacharya. who holds a 
high office under Government, and who, according 
to Pandit Mahesh Chander’s own report, is the life 
and soul of the Nadiya College of Pandits, ought to 
have been taken before Sir Charles Elliott recorded 
his ordflfs. But it is not too late to mend matters 
even now. At any rate, the only course by which 
His Honor can avoid being bamboozled by his 
political Pandit lies in inviting the opinions of such 
English-knowing Sanskritists as are interested in 
and conversant with the affairs of the iols. 


RAJSHAirVE, 

BduHa^ May 10, 

Since the Ute unusual meteorological phenomenon of « hail- 
storm, a li^ll account of which appeared in your columns some 
time back, the showers have been few and far between, fol- 
lowed, as a natural consequence, by a succession of hot days 
and sweltering nights, so that when last Sunday evening the 
sky became suddenly overclouded and a sharp wind began to 
blow from the river-side, we were at first actually led to exult at 
the prospect of a heavy downpour. But as the wind grew more 
alarmingly tempestuous and the shadowed horizon began to present 
an ominous look, as it was occasionally lit np by flashes of light- 
ning, accompanied by terrific and disturbing peals of thunder, wc 
were forced to considerably modify our expectations. What at first 
appeared to herald the approach of only a cooling and therefore 
welcome rainfall, threatened to develop into a fearful storm manifest- 
ing unmistakable traits and decided tendencies of a cyclonic charac- 
ter. The wind blew with extreme violence and with sudden 
changes, making a shrill moaning sound, when in *its wild career,’ 
it tore through the strong of the vegetable world, which 

dared to offer resistance. The deodars and the lovely cy- 

presses were all smarting under the bulFcts of the mighty element 
run amock ! As the cyclone, for such assuredly it was, swept over 
our little river-girt station, banging doors, damaging window-panes, 
upsetting flower-pots, striking down trees, we watched the furious 
course of the hurricane through half opened shutters, with anxious 
concern. Our worst fears were not, however, destined to be con- 
firmed ! After lasting for nearly half an hour, the wind gradual- 
ly diminished in virulence. The rain came down in torrents dis- 
pelling all our fears by afterwards settling down into a drizzle. A. 
slight hail-fall was also perceptible, but the hail-stones were so small 
in size that they could hardly be distinguished from the tiny rain- 
drops that accompanied them. A brief spjjce of calm followed, 
when, with characteristic suddenness, the clouds dispersed and the 
radient slanting rays of the setting sun, shot through a clear blUe 
sky, at once enhancing the piquancy of effect produced by the 
sudden phenomenal transformation of scene ! 

The news of the sudden death of Sir Henry Harrison and his 
daughter was received here with deep regret, and much sympathy is 
felt for Lady Harrison and family on whom the sorrowful 
inteHigeiice must have come with a painfully shocking suddenness. 
As jf Ihc i^ntimely 4cath of ^ distinguished ofiicer, possessed 


of such varied accomplishments, exceptional ability and infinite tact, 
was not sutHciencly unfortunate, his lovely daughter has also shared 
his terrible fate. It is generally felt, that Sir Henry has been a 
victim of the ill-advised sj stem of inspection introduced Cinder the 
present regtnte. Your strongly-worded, withal able, leader, in which 
you have so fearlessly condemned the flashes of misdirected energy 
and blind, wrong-headed zeal so characteristic of the present ad- 
ministrarion, is greatly admired and no less widely appreciated. It is 
hoped, that this sad incident will not be lobt upon the powers that 
be, whom it should awaken to the lamentable consequences in- 
cidental to a ill-considered polii:y ! 

A grand entertainment was given, last night, by Baboo Rakhal 
Chundcr Diss. There were nauiches, the nautch-girls having 
been called up from Calcutta. Dancing was kept up till the small 
hours of the morning. All went otf merry as a marriage-bell ! 


BEHAR. 

May 12. 

Sir, — The rash and unlawful act done by the Sub-Registrar of this 
place has produced a great stir among the world of mukhtcars here. 
The other day a local mukhtear, a Kaycsih by caste, went before ihc 
Sub- Registrar, also a Kaycsth, to have a document registered. Un- 
luckily, it contained certain mistakes which made the Registrar 
Saheb throw some taunts upon the poor fellow. The mukhtear 
remonstrated in gentle words, 'rhis enraged the Registrar, 
and he at once ordered the mukhtear to be dragged into the Hajat. 
The poor victim begged for pardon and mercy. The Bara Hozoor 
granted him this boon, but inflicted another punishment still more 
degrading. Before the full court he was ordered to pull his own 
cars, and to slap his own cheeks. This he did and thus purchased 
his release. 

Now Sir, before giving the other particulars of this case, I must 
stop to discuss whether the Sub-Registrar had any power to order 
the poor mukhtear into the Hajat or to inflict upon him any other 
punishment calculated to bring dishonour on him, and also whether 
any contempt of court was committed by the mukhtar’s remon- 
strating with him. It is a clear fact that a Sub-Registrar, while 
performing the duties of his own Registry office, has no criminal 
powers. The only thing which he can do is to report the matter 
to the Magistrate. Besides, the Registration Act distinctly lays 
it down that a Sub-Registrar’s office is no court at all. 'It is like 
the ordinary Serishta and the Sub-Registrar is the Serishtedar of it. 
Hence it is evident chat the Motihari Sub-Registrar had no reason- 
able grounds to proceed in this way, and in doing so he stepped 
beyond the bounds of law and brought discredit on himself and 
dishonour on the local bar. 

But to the point. The other mukhtcars on hearing this news 
were filled with rage and indignation. Immediately a petition was 
drawn up, asking the District Registrar to allow them to proceed 
criminally against the Sub-Registrar. This reached his ears, and 

he was greatly confused and terrified. He immediately despatch- 
ed his mohurrir to the mukhtaikhana* confessed his fault, and 
after expressing regret begged for their pardon. This was rd 
fused to him at first, but after many attempts, and through 
the intervention of a few kind hearted gentlemen, he succeeded 
in obtaining his pardon. Thus ended the case. But 1 must 

make some reflections here. The victim mukhtear has brought 
discredit on the very profession itself. His cowardly act in thus 
soliciting pardon, is well calculated to encourage these good- 

for-nothing Hakims, The well known saying that “Pulling the 
ears of the mukhtcars is not an offence,” has been practically proved 
at Motihari. It is indeed to be regretted that the matter was drop- 
ped. The Registrar ought to have been made an example 

of. He ought to have been given a lesson which might have 
taught others also. If the mukhtcars are insensible to self-respect 
and self honor, and if they are so cowardly, then let them at once 
bid farewell to free and independent practice, and let me at once 
tell them that they would find it difficult to practise their profession 
without being chasiised.at every step of their proceedings. ^ 

DEBATE ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

[Coniinued from page 326 ] 

Mr. Schwann moved, as an amendment, “That, m the opinion 
of this House, no reform of the Indian Councils which does not 
embody the elective principle will prove satisfactory to the Indian 
people or compatible with the good government of India.^’ He 
assured the House that he proposed this amendment in no party 
spirit. In the presence of 285 millions of our fellow subjects in 
the East it would be wrong for any one to touch upon the subject 
in any but. the most judicial and impartial spirit. At the same 
time he felt it incumbent upon him to submit the amendment, be- 
cause he believed the Bill would not in any way. answer' the ex- 
pectations, the desires, or the aspirations of the Indian people. 
It could not be accepted by the House, and it would not be accept- 
ed by the Indian people as anythmg like gn mitalment of what 
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they desired, what they required, and what was necessary for their 
happiness. The Bill contained but a very slight trace of the elec- 
tive priiiotf e. He admitted that India consisted of a number ol 
races of dmcreiu \iegree and origin. Ac the same time, England 
consbted of more than one race, and it would be impossible to find 
a nation which maintained absolute purity of race and blood. The 
Indian people might now be called a nationality. How had that 
taken place ? Through the instrumentality of the English language, 
English education, free Press, and the right of public meeting. 
(Cheers). 'Phe hon. gentleman had spoken as if India were sunk 
in ignorance. The House should remember that there were five 
Universities in India, and, besides, there were 20 Indians at Ox- 
ford, 20 at Cambridge, and others at other Universities in this 
country preparing to return to India after receiving a thorough 
English education. When they went back to India they would 
meet a large number of men who had also passed through the 
English Universities. At one time the Panjabees could not undcr- 
* stand the Madrasccs, and the Bengalees could not understand the 
Madrasecs. Now they could act together for political purposes. 
Lord Macaulay forecasted a period when the Indian people, being 
instructed in European knowledge, might demand European insti- 
tutions, and he said that when that time came, if it ever came, “it 
would be the proudest day in English history” (hear, hear) ; that 
England, finding a great people sunk in the greatest depths of 
superstition, had raised them to such a level. “ That, indeed,” 
said Lord Macaulay, “would be a glory all our own.” Was it not 
strange that in the National Congress they would find representa- 
tives of all the races acting ft^gether with the greatest harmony, 
the greatest loyalty to the Crown, and with great advantage, he 
bubmitted, to the Indian people ? They would find amongst the 
members of the Congress Hindoos, Mussulmans, Parsces, Christians, 
Sikhs, and others. The growth of this Congress was phenomenal. 
In 1885 the Congress met in Bombay, when there were 72 dele- 
gates ; in 1886 at Calcutta, 400 delegates ; in 1887 at Madras, 607 
delegates ; in 1888 in Allahabad, 1,500 delegates; in 1889, Bombay, 
1,590, When it met in 1890, owing to the difficulties as to hos- 
pitality, the number of delegates was 677 at Calcutta. The dele- 
gates came from the extreme portions of India. He denied, there- 
fore, that there was any lack of competent men, to undertake the 
duties referred to by the hon. member. He had the pleasure of 
being present at the meeting of the Indian Congress in 1890, and 
he had never seen any debate carried on in a more orderly, imposing 
and amicable manner. The only difTcrcncc he noticed from one 
of their own party congresses was that the costumes of the dele- 
gates were in some cases very gorgeous and in other cases very 
simple. -There were present besides the delegates some 6,000 or 
7,000 spectators. 'The delegates were all elected in public meeting, 
open and free, so that already the elective principle was already 
in operation to a large extent. He should also insist on the loyal 
spirit of the Congress. The chairman, in his opening remarks, 
said, “The keynote of the movement ]was loyalty to the British 
Crown and the English people to whom India owed its rebirth.” 
The Indian National Congress was at first treated with ridicule ; 
then threats were used; and now it was received with cordiality. 
The present Viceroy had spoken handsomely about it. He de- 
clared that it was constitutional, and that there was no reason why 
Civil servants should abstain /rom attending it. The English 
Press had also changed its tone. The Times now treated it with 
far more courtesy than formerly, and so it was with other papers ; 
but he need not weary the House. The Anglo-Indian Press was 
different. They might as well expect the Orange Press to be 
martial to the member for North East Cork as for the Anglo-Indian 
Press to deal in a friendly spirit with the Indian National Congress. 
The House would be surprised to hear that there were 755 muni- 
cipalities in India and some 890 local boards, and these bodies had 
‘he control of Rx. 7,000,000. All the evidence testified to the 
enormous interest taken by the Indian people in the election of 
-heir local boards. It was true that sometimes there were occa- 
sional lapses, and that the management of some boards might not 
oQ in accordance with the very best principles, but he had yet to 
learn that such things did not exist in the British Isles. (Hear, 
hear.) In the North-West Provinces the returns of the voters 
showed a very large percentage of the whole number, amounting 
to 96 and 89 per cent, at contested elections. With regard to the 
application of the elective principle to the Viceregal and Presi- 
dential Councils, the hon. member had referred to Lord Dufferin. 
For his own part he had been somewhat surprised at this reference, 
knowing what Lord Duftcrin had stated with regard to Jiis question. 
Lord Dufferin said that there were wide and new fields in which 
the Government of India was called upon to labour, but they no 
longer had to labour alone ; education hgd done its work, and they 
were surrounded on all sides by native gentlemen from whose co- 
operation they might derive the greatest benefit ; and he had 
spoken with approval of cheir natural ambition to be more ex- 
tensively associated with their English rulers in the management 
of their domestic affairs. (Hear,, hear). Lord Dufferin had him- 
aelf proposed that the elective principle should be introduced into 
tite Presidential Councils. The hon. member had spoken of Lord 


Dufferin's suggestion to the home Government but had omitted to 
say that amongst them was the elective principle. In another 
place noble lords had always taken it for granted that this sugges- 
tion had been made by Lord Dufferin. Lord Northbrook in an- 
other place had stated that he was in favour of a properly guarded 
application of some mode of election. With reg,ard to Lord Lans- 
duwne, they had been led to believe that the Bill embodied his 
views. It was, of course, difficult to know the private documents 
which had passed between the home and the Indian Governments, 
but there was a very general feeling that when Lord Lansdowne 
had sent round the proposal of Lord Dufferin to all the different 
Governments in India he had received from them a general ac- 
quiescence to the elective, principle being adopted to a certain ex- 
tent. It seemed to him that in a case where there was such a 
strong feeling it would have been right if the full text of the com- 
munications with Lord Lansdowne had been given to the House. 
(Hear, hear.) Lord Canning in 1861, when the matter had been 
put forward, said that the whole proposal should be laid before 
the Government and the people of England, so that they might 
arrive at a clear decision upon it. It was, perhaps, scarcely neces- 
sary for him to refer to Lord Ripon, because they all knew that he 
had broad views upon this matter : he had stated that, while he 
did not look for art early introduction of household suftrage into 
India, he thought that there should be infused into the Legislative 
Council a reasonable proportion of the representative element, 
which would enable the educated natives of India to make their 
voice really heard. The hon. baronet the member for Evesham, 
speaking in August, 1889, had said that he had long thought that 
elective members might be substituted for the appointed members 
in the various Legislative Councils. In our representative govern- 
ment we were completely behind some of the native States ; in 
Mysore, for instance, the elective principle had been adopted with 
complete success. Nomination was the real key to the whole 
position, and the nomination system was a perfect fraud. How 
could a Viceroy be expected to appoint to his Council the men 
who criticized his policy most severely.^ It was true however, that 
one or two Viceroys, such as Lord Ripon, had endeavoured to 
do this. He woujd direct the attention of hon. members 
wishing to study this subject to a book entitled “New India,” 
by a Mr. Cotton who had had much experience of Indian 
administration. This writer, while disclaiming all disloyalty to 
the Indian Government, declared that it was not too much 
to say that the present constitution of the legislative ConneiU 
was the merest farce ; that officials predominated too largely to 
permit of any independent actlbn ; and that the official members 
were the mere puppets of the Viceroy. The Indian people made 
demands which were irresistible because they were just and reason- 
able, and the more educated and advanced rcpcrscntativcs of the 
Indian people would always be found loyal to the British Empire. 
Whenever the House of Commons had interfered in Indinn affairs, 
it had always been for the real benefit of India. The House would 
remember the eloquent address of the late Mr. Bradlaugh, advocat- 
ing the restoration of the Maharajah of Cashmere — a ruler who was 
at the time painted in the blackest colours by the then Under- 
secretary for India. Yet during his recent visit to Cashmere Lord 
Lansdowne had himself reinstated the Maharajah. Again, the 
House had beneficially interfered in the opium question ; and there 
could be no doubt that if the Manipur affair had been submitted to 
the House before action was taken the common sense of the House 
would have prevented the gratuitous mischief from being wrought 
in that State which was actually achieved. No one who had read 
Mrs. Griiiiwood’s account of the state of Manipur under the late 
ruler could doubt that the Indian Government ought never to have 
interfered at all. There were some good features in the Bill — for 
instance, the granting of power to discuss Indian finances in the 
Councils, but the question was, By whom were these discussions to 
be conducted? The greater number of the members of the 
Councils would be officials or nominees, and but a very small pro- 
portion would really represent the interests of the Indian people. 
The proposed additions were wholly inadequate. The principle 
which the Indian National Congress had always held was that the 
number of elected members should not be less than one-third of the 
whole, and not more than onc-half. In the Council of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, of the four elected members only two 
could be said to represent the 70 millions of Indian people who 
were concerned. He hoped the Government would understand 
the situation, and sec that it would be unwise to offer a stone when 
bread was asked for ; and certainly it would be unreasonable to 
expect gratitude for such a gift. He thought he had shown that 
the question of the enlargement of the Councils by the introduc- 
tion of the elective principle was deserving of the attention of the 
House. As far as the question of the invasion of India was con- 
cerned, the best and the strongest rampart to the Indian Empire 
was the loyalty and attachment of a happy and contented people. 
He had adduced a large body of weighty opinion to show that the 
promises made on more than one occasion to the Indian people 
ought now to be fulfilled ; and he therefore moved the amendment 
standing in his name. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. Gladstone, who 011 rising was received with cheers, said — As 
iar as controverbv is concerned, I hope that this debate may be 
compressed within narrow limits. My hon, friend the member for 
Manchester has asked the Edouse by his amendment to declare that, 
in its opinion, no reform of the Indian Councils can be satisfactory 
which docs not embody the elective principle. Looking at the Bill 
and at the amendment, I have to ask myself whether there is 
between them such a difference of opinion and principle as to make 
me desirous of going to an issue on that difference. Undoubtedly, 
looking at the Bill standing by itself, I am disposed to agree with 
my hon. friend that its language is insufficient and iinsatisfactor) in 
as far as it is ambiguous. But the Undcr-Sccretary had introduced 
the Bill in a comprehensive and lucid speech, and if I were to 
criticize any portion of that speech it would be that portion of it in 
which the hon. gentleman addressed himself to the amendment 
before the House, because it appeared to be his object to put upon 
the amcnclmcni the most hostile construction it vvouM bear. 1, 
however, desire to put upon the speeches I have hc.irtl, aiul upon 
the Bill itself, il»e least controversial construction of which they arc 
fairlv huscepcible. (Hear hear.) While the language of the Bill 
caniiot be said to embody the elective principle, it is very peculiar 
language, unl.'ss it i'l intended to pave ilie way for the adoption of 
that principle. (Hear, hear.) I believe it was suggested by a 
nobleman in the House of Lords, who is fiiciully to the elective 
principle in India, that, unless it had been intended to leave room 
for some peculiarities not yet introduced into the Indian system in 
the .'ippoiiumcnt of the members of the Councils under this Bill, it 
would have been a very singular form of spcecli to pro\ide nor 
simply that the (lovernor-Gencral might nominate, but that he 
might make regulations as to the conditions under which such 
nominations should be made either by himself or by the Govern- 
ment in Council. (Hear, hear.) It is plain that those who have 
adopted that language have in view something beyond mere 
nominaiion. (Hear, hear.) Then I come to the speech of the 
Under-Secretary, which distinctly embodies someiliing which 1 
confess appears to me to be not very different from the assertions of 
my hon. friend, except in the important point that the Under- 
secretary proposes to leave everything to the discretion, judgment, 
and responsibility of the Governor-General and the authorities in 
India. With that limitation the speech of the Under-Secretary ap- 
pears to me to embody the elective principle in the only sense in 
which we should expect it to be embodied. (Hear, hear.) My 
construction of the Undcr-Secrctary’s speech is that it implies that 
a serious effort should be made to consider carefully these elements 
which in the present condition of India, might furnish material for 
the introduction into the Councils of the elective principle. If 
that serious effort is to be made, by whom is it to be made > 1 do 

not think that it can be made by the House of Commons except 
through the medium of empowering provisions. The hon. baronet 
the member for Evesham has spoken of a plan of that kind, and I 
observed with pleasure the genuinely liberal views of the hon. 
baronet with respect to Indian affairs and to the government of the 
Indian people, and were the hon. baronet to propose a plan of the 
kind he has indicated to the House it would no doubt contain much 
that would be useful, and wise, and honourable to the spirit of such 
•an assembly as the House of Commons (Hear, hear.) It may, how- 
ever, be doubled whether, even under such enlightened guidance 
it would be wise on our part, with our imperfect knowledge, to 
proceed to the determination of the particulars of such a plan. 
(Hear, hear.) I think that the best course to take would be to 
commend the p\an to the authorities in India with a clear imlioation 
of the principle on which we desire they should proceed. It is our 
business to give to those representing her Majesty’s Government in 
India ample information as to what we believe to be sound princi- 
ples of government. It is the function of this House to comment 
upon any case in which we think the authorities in India have 
failed to give due effect to those principles ; but in the discharge of 
their high administrative functions, or as to the choice of mc.;ns, 
there no doubt that that should be left in their hands. (Hear, 
hear.) It is evident that the great question — and it is one of 
great and profound interest— before the House is that of the 
introduction of the elective element into the government of 
India. That questien overshadows and absorbs everything else. 
It is a question of vital importance ; but it is at the same time one of 
gieat difficulty. (Hear, licar.) No more difficult office has ever 
been intrusted to a Governor-General than that of administering a 
Bill such as that which is now before the House in a manner that 
shall be honourable and wise. I am not disposed to ask of the 
Governor General, or of the Secretary or State, that they shall at 
once produce large and imposing results. (Hoar, hear.) What I 
wish is that their first step shall be of a genuine nature, and that 
whatever scope they give to the elective principle shall be real. 
(Hear, hear.) There arc, of course, dangers in their way. There 
IS the danger of subserviency, 'fhcrc is the danger of having 
persons who represent cliques, classes, or interests, and who may 
claim the honour of representing the people of India. The old 
story <of the three tailors of Tooiey street docs, after all, embody an 
important political truth, aaid it docs exhibit a real danger. (Hear, 


hear.) What we want is to get at the real heart and mind, the 
most upright sentiments, aiul the most enlightened thoughts of the 
people of India ; but it ib nut an easy matter to do that. (Hear, 
hear.) I think, however, that upon this point we arc justified in 
being a little more sanguine than the Undcr-Secreiary has been in 
his speech. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member, however, did not 
venture to indicate wlicrc the materials tor the elective element m 
India arc to be found. Undoubtedly, as far as my own preposses- 
sions go, I should look persumptively with the greatest amount of 
expectation and hope to the municipal bodies of India, and to the 
local authorities, in which the elective element is already included 
in that cGuntry. (Hear, hear.) My hon. friend, in moving the 
amendment, has poiiued out authorities in favour of the elective 
principle, these including men who have been responsible for the 
actual administration of India. It is there that we stand upon solid 
gruuud, and her Majesty’s Government ought to understand that it 
will be regarded as a most grave disappointment if, after all the 
assurances we have received that an attempt will be made to bring 
into operation this powerful engine of government, there should 
not be some result such as we anticipate fioin their action. (Heai, 
hear.) I do not speak of its amount, I speak more of its quality. 
In an Asiatic country like India, with its ancient civilization, with 
its institutions so peculiar, with such a diversity of races, religions, 
and pursuits, with such an enormou^ extent of country, and such a 
mnliiuidc of human beings as probably, except in the ease of China, 
were never before under a single Government' I can understand 

that ihcie should be difficiih ics in carrying what we desire 

to see accomplislicd ; but great .as the difficulties arc, the 

task is a noble task, and will require the utmost prudence 

and care in conducting it to a successful termination. But 
after the assurances we have had from persons of the high- 
est capacity, and the greatest responsibility, I believe we are 
justified in looking forw'ard, not merely to a nominal, but to a real 
living representation of the people of India. 'I’lic great nation 
to which we belong has undoubtedly had to do most difficult tasks 
in the government aiul in the foundation of the institutions of ex- 
traneous territories. But all the other parts of the Biitish Empire 
have presented to us a simple problem in comparison with the 
great problem presented to us by India. Its magnitude, its tech- 
nicality, is such that the task of Great Britain in this respect is 
far greater than tlvat which any other country has attempted, and 
far greater than that which it has itself attempted bfcyond the 
sea in any of the dependencies of the Empire. 1 rejoice to think 
that a great and real advance has been made, both before and 
especially since the direct transfer of the Indian Government to 
the immediate superintendence of the Executive at home, and 
to the authority of the Imperial Legislature. The progress thus 
made has been made by the constant application to the government 
of India of the minds of able men acting under a strong sense of 
duty, and also a strong sense of political responsibility. (Hear, 
hear.) All these things induce us to look forward cheerfully to a 
great future for India, and to expect that a real success will attend 
the genuine application, even though it may be a limited one, of 
the elective principle to the government of that vast and almoft 
I immeasurable community. If this attempt be successfu’, it will be 
j the accomplishment of a task to which it would be difficult to find 
! a parallel in history. (Hear, hear.) 1 see no such difference 
[ bctw'cen my hon. friend’s language and the language of the Bill 
' as ought to induce my hon. friend to divide the House. If the 
language of my hon fiiend is to receive a perfectly legitimate, and 
not a straincil, construction, it is only an amplification and not a 
runtradiction of what the speech of the hon. gentleman the 
Under Secretary implies. I think it would be a great misfortune 
if the House were to divide on the subject. I think that the 
acceptance of the elective principle by the hon. gentleman, though 
guarded, was on the whole not otherwise than a frank acceptance. 
I do not think there is on that side of the House any jealousy of 
the introduction into .India of that principle (hear, hear) which 
undoubtedly if it did exist would forma strong mark of difference 
between the party who sits there and the party who sits op this 
side of the House. In reality, and in substance, we hm the 
same objects in view, and are prepared to recommend the employ- 
ment of the same means. If that be so, it would be unfortunate 
that any division should take place even though the numbers might 
be very unequal. I certainly could not take part in any division 
hostile, or apparently hostile, to the Bill. (Hear, hear.) After 
the speech of the hon. gentleman such a division would convey 
a wrong impression. It would be well that the people of India 
should understand that united views on this question substantially 
prevail in this House. (Hear, hear.) My persuasion is that those 
views arc united, and that they arc such as tend to the develop- 
ment of an enlightened and not only a liberal but a free system 
of government. I venture to submit that the hon. gentleman has 
no subst.'intial quarrel with the intentions of the Government, and 
that we should do well to allow this Bill to receive the unanimous 
assent of the House in the present Session, in the hope that without 
serious difficulty it may shortly become law and fulfil the bcncficcne 
purposes with which it has been framed. (Cheers.) 
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Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association. 

105TH Dividrnij, 

T he iWviflpnciifor the half-year ended 30th 
April 1892 of Rs. 16 per share will be 
payable on and fiom ihe 161I1 instant. 

S. E. J. CLARKE, 

Calcutta, nth May, 1892. Sccieiary. 


report of the directorjs of the 

Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association 

For the hafj’\€ar ended joth Apttl^ iSga. 

1. Y»>ur Diieclors submit fur examination 
and approval ihe Accounts of the As.socialion 
fur the half-year ended 30th April, 1892. 

2. On the 3Tst October last, the nnrollected 
Rent Bills anu)nnted to Ra. 18,965-15 8, during 
tne subsequent six months bills were issuetl 
for Rs. 54 it 5 ^‘ 6 ' 9 i these two amounts Ks. 
56.3647-3 have been realized, leaving R.s. 
19759*1 5*2 outstanding. 

3. The divisible surplus amount.s to R«. 
35.007-15-10. Your Diiectors porptrse to set 
^tpaii as iibiial the sum of Rs. 2.00a to the 
ciedit of the Repair and Building Fund. 

4. After deducting the sum to be set apart 
muter paragraph 3 of this Report, the divisible 
balance will be Rs. 33,007*13-10, of this amount 
your Directors recommend th.ii Rs 32,000 be 
.'ipplied in payment of a dividend of Rs. 16 fiei 
slune, and the b.rlance Rs. 1,007- 13- 10 carried 
to next half-yeai’s account. 

DAVID COVVIE. 

KRl.STO DAS.S LAW. 

M. M. SAIN. 

Calcutta, VV. J. M. McCAW. 

10th May, 1892. G. IRVING. 


Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association. 

Half-yearly Meeting, Calcutta^ nth May jSg2. 
The Half-Yearly General Meeting of Piopric- 
tors was held (his day at the Rooms of the 
Association, No. 102, Clive Street. 

Present: David Cowie, E-q.. J. A. Crawford, 
Esq., b^ his attorney David C«»wie, Esq,, 
Snnrty Mull Bchaney, R^(|., H.ulji AiilT 
Esmailji Bh.rm, Esq, M. M. S.iin, E‘*q., 
Maharaj Kumar Knsio 13 ass L>w, A. E. 
Hariiss, Esq. S. C. Dey, Esq., Executor to 
the Estate of the late Issur Cluinder Dey, 

It was proposed hy Maharaj Kum.ir Kristo 
Dass Law, seconded by Mr. M. M. Sam, that 
Mr. David Cowie do take the chair. 

The Secretary then read the advertisement 
calling the Meeting. 

It was propo.sed by the Cliairman, Mr. 
David Cowie, and seconded by Mahat.ij Kumar 
Kristo Dass Law 

That the Repot t of the Directors he received 
and the arcoimis passed as correct. Carried 
unanimously. 

It was then pioposed by Mr. A. E. Harris, 
Seconded by Hadji Aiiff ICsm liljt Bham— 
That the divisible surplus of Rs, 35,0(^-13-10 
be appropr'.iied in terms of the 31 d and 41I1 
paragraphs of the Direct()i.s’ Report, and that a 
Dividend be declared of Rs. 16 per sltare pay- 
able on and from*' Monday next, the 16th May 
'Tiirrent. Carried unanimonsiy. 

It was then proposed bv Mr. David Cowie, 
Seconded by Mr. A. E. Hariiss-- 
That the leiiring Due tors Mr. Geo. Irving 
and Mr. Money Madliab .Sain, who go out by 
rotation, but who rrlTer themselves for re-elec- 
imn, be re-eiecied Directors of the Association. 
Carried unanimously. 

It was then proposed by Maharaj Kumar 
Kristo Dass Law, Seconded by Shaina Chum 
Dey as executor to the Es»iaie of Issur Chunder 
Dey deceased — 

Thar Mr. A. llarriss be elected a Director 
in the room of Mr. H. Piatt, who has vacated 
his scat on the Board on pior ‘^eding to England. 

An amendment was pioposed by Hadji Arifif 
Esmailji Bham, Seconded by Soonij Mull 
Behancy — 

That Nath Mull Sonee be elected a Director 
in the room of Mr. Pratt. 

The amendment was put to the meeting and 
lost. 

The Resolution was then put to the meeting, 
and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Harriss proposed and Mr. M. M. Sain 
seconded 

A vote of thanks to the Chair which was 
carried and the meeting then srparated. 

S. E. J, CI-ARKE, DAVID COVVIE, 
Secretary. Chairman. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of ‘‘ Travels & Voyageb in Bengal” 
Cai.cutta. 

Reis Rayyei Office. 


PRICE : 

To Subscriber.? paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Atply to thf. Managkr, Reis and Rayyet^ 

ijUikoor DutPs Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

BANDO Sr* BANDOGS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVA. 

A Sun Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation, 

A specific for acute Fevcis, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ue«!, Malaiious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
tel mittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumalic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhcca, 
or Dysentety, with cough, oppiession of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. I -12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & CO,, 

No. Dhufrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


BANDO Sr» BANDOGS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, espetially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Ague.s, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancruin oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. I-I2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & CO., 

No. 777, Dhurrumtollak Street, 

(oppoote the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price *f. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. A NDRB IV HE A RSB Y 

Apply to Reis &* Rayyei Office, Calcutta. 


Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

{ Second Edition with additions ) 

BV 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusam, 
Ab/nis, &^c\) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 


Price, paper cover. Re. i ; cloth gilt, i-4, 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * ♦ * ♦ It is a scries of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and m 
its pious dedication to the memory of the huss 
band of the fair writer.— TY/tf Indian Nation, 
Bengal slmuld be proud of this poem. — The 
Calcutta Review. 


By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
I^rice 13 annas. 


To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornw.'illis Street, at the “Saliiiya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S.« 

Homa'opathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’hlc Dr, 
Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homccopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or person.ally^ 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankan- 
lolliih, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by the CalcultrT 
-I- Committee in ‘>upport of tbc Age of Con- 
sent Bill m.iy be had fiom the Sicietaries of the 
Coininitlee at their office, No. 12, VVellingioa 
Squaie, at No. i, Uckoor Dim's Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Stieet. 

1. On the Legislation of tin F.islns and the 
Age of Consent Jiill. One anna. 

2. Tlie Memoiial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali tran.slaiion of the Memo- 
lial. Half anna. 

4. The Ooidoo tianslation of the Memoiial. 
Half anua. 

5. The Gatbhadhan Vyamista hy Panuit 
Ramnaih Taikaratna (of Saniipoie), authoi of 
I'asudeh Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavaslt in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Niliiiaiii Muokerjee, 
M.A., B,L., Professor of SaiTskiit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 
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"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who stiver find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suflfer- 
ing; xvhilc in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica* 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore*throat its power has been $0 rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The MarTellous Sore Throat Oure* 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a ble.ssing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread populaiity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

> Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith .Stanistreet & Co., 
K. Scott Thomp^ n & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THK ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 


OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfoit, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of nil that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationeiy, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Ka. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

D I RECTORS.-Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mooketjee (Chairman), Principal Kiishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Balm Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviraina, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oticmal Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent persoii.ages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohim 'fagot e, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgaebaran Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Miira, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurttdas Baneiji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Kashbebari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookeijee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose, M. A., 11. L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kuuja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late Piesident, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yolindia Nath Chaiidhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, m.a., k.l., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chaiiinan, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.i.., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Paihuriaghala, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhapiasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil R.itaii Sarkar, (m.a., m.D,, <Scc.), 

Ray Bankim Cliandta Chatierji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Paihuriaghala, 

Ray Kauai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswanii, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Siirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Saiya Kinkar Sen, u. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Urnach.aran Banerji, m.a., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Sail'ari Baneiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub* Judge, 
Burdwan, ® * 

Munsi Goiam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasailpa Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., dec. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyles^, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial^ jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years^ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S, 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Cliicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetly from Ananiapuc 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been lepaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Prclly Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shiit Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings,- Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Kings set wiirh 
scientific Diamonds, Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 fer each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sknikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. $0 and 
ruby at Rs. 30,” Nickel Silver Timepiece lor 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA trading CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 


(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Seetety 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

t 

If paid in advance. 


Yearly 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly 

Half-yearly... 

Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 


Rs. 12 
» 7 

» 4 

Re. 1-8 
Ans. o-S 

Rs. 18 
„ 10-8 
„ 6-0 

i> 2-4 
Ans. 0*12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES or ADVEBTISEME]^. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 103 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-3 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) t# 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uef^oor DutPs Lmne^ IVeliington 

SineL Calcutta, 


rriflU 4 andfuHislted /or the Pro^rittor everf Saturdajf bf MuTTV LAtL GuosJt, od THE BEE PRESSs Np. /, Otioor Dutti Uau, CtdaUf*. 



DROIT ET AVANT. 



(PRINCE & PEASANT) 

WEEKLY NE WSFAli;.IU ‘ 

AND 


REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


Vol. XI. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1892. 



No. 526 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

A CHURCHYARD SCENE. 


I could not see the tears she’shed, 
They flow’d not to be seen,— 

But well I knew the grass was wet, 
O’er which her eyes had been. 


It was a gloomy Sabbath eve— 

I felt in dreamy mood, 

And wander’d to a lone churchyard 
To join its solitude ; 

The village groups had all withdrawn, 
But, through the twillight grey, 

I saw a lonely woman stand 
As loth to go away. 


And still the grass she gently touch’d, — 
And bended meekly o’er. 

As if to givfc her hand to him 
Who took it once before ; 

That so She might bring back the time. 
The morning time of life, 

<• When by his side— a girl in years-** 

She felt in heart a wife. 


^ She was array’d in widow’s weeds, 

I could not see her face. 

Which might have told why at that hour 
She sought the si|ent place ; 

I sfliSI aside with soften’d step 
'^No rude annoy to bring 
To one who seem’d bow’d down with grief, 

" For griefs a sacred thing. 

The shadow of the old grey church 
Fell round me like a pall. 

But the mourner’s figure I could see 
Upon the churchyard wall ; 

She knew not any eye was near 
Except the eye of Him, 

Whose presence we the more behold 
The mure our eyes are dim. 

Long long she gazed upon the ground. 

On one small spot, alas 1 
Which seem’d to swell to meet the hand 
She laid upon the grass ; 

Her hand she laid ppon the grass— 

Retired, yet lingering stayed. 

And aye upon the silent grass 
Her long thin hand she laid. 

That hand had often smoothed the couch 
Of him who slept beneath. 

And the love by which ’t was guided seem’d 
A love that knew not death ; 

And so she knelt as if to feel 
If earth were warm and soft 
As the pillow— vacant now— on which 
His head had lain so oft 

^Ah mel what depth of love was hers 
Who thus her home forsook, 

And all the livlng> world besidei 
Upon, bis grave to look 


Or haply ’twas in memory 
Of some old early vow, 

To love him even after death. 

That she sought his grave place now, — 
Or, for some word unkindly said, 

Though not unkindly meant. 

Perchance upon his grave to shed 
Atoning tears she went. 


y) And oft upon that grave she look’d, 

^ And oft she look’ d above, 

As if between that spot and heaven 
She shared her whole heart’s love ! — 
’Twas long before she left the place. 
And as she moved away, 

Methought her inmost bosom yearn’d 
Forever there to stay. 


A few stars glimmer’d over-head. 

Deep darkness crept around — 
Beneath, old generations slept— 

The place was holy ground ! 

All silent through the dull grave-mounds 
I homeward sadly turn’d. 

Yet almost deem’d ’twere sweet to die 
To be so loved and mourn’d. 

Edinburgh, 1841. 


J. H. 


Holloway's Ointment and Pills.^A Cure ftir Abscesses, Piles, 
Fistula, and Sores of every description.— The very satisfactory results 
arising from the use of this invaluable Ointment, when the patients 
have been siiffei ing from any of the above disorders, have induced the 
Medical profession to introduce it into the hospitals aud their private 
practice, and in many instances where the sufierer was considered 
incurable, Holloway’s Ointment, in conjunction with his Pills, healed 
the most desperate cases. They are also unequalled for the cure of 
scrofula, scuivy, and all diseases of the skin, and the cures they effect 
are not temporary or imperfect, for by their purifying powers ihey*^ 
bring about a marvellous and most beneficial' change in the whole 
system, and enable it, with renovated powers, to resist the approach of 
all future attacks of the same disease. 


Sntterihrs ewntry art requtsttd to remit fy postal mmty orders^ if possiblt^ as the safest and most convenient 
mddi*mt partu»Mr^ at it ensures aekHowledgment through the D^artment. No other receipt will be 

gi^,oe^ot^b^iHgimutetsiafyan^lUttlytocauu.eotfMsion. 
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WEEKLYANA. 

Her Majesty’s seventy-third birthday passed off wretchedly In this 
metropolis. There was no ceremony to speak of unless the feu de joie 
fired may be accounted one. I’here was not even the Lord Mayoral 
entertainment of a Garden Party, introduced by the late Sir Henry 
Hariison as Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation. The death of his 
fiiciul and ilje half-allowance of house rent sanctioned, probably decid- 
ed Mr. Lee in honouring in the breach rather than the observance what 
had grown to a metropolitan civic custom. 

• 

• • 

The day was, however, observed as a public holiday. The daily 
pi ess too, excepting the Indian Daily Newi and the Hindoo Paitioi^ 
gave their employh rest. The neglected capital was not even aware 
of the honors of the day. The ignorance threatened to last the fol- 
lowing day. Indeed, but for the Indian Daily News of the 25th, 

nobody, not specially telegraphed to, would have had even an inkling 

of them. The Patriot^ with its new enterprise, could only copy at 
noon the telegraphic summary of the with all its impeifec- 

tions and mistakes, telegraphic and typographic, on its head. The 
next day the Englishman gave a more precise list. 

Why are not arrangements made to issue the day’s Gazette simul- 
taneously at ail the capital cities of the Empire? The telegraph 

cannot often be put to better use. The Birthday honors are a part 

of the celebration. And they are, by far, the best part. They serve 
to bring the Queen Empress to the business and bosom of the people. 
All the military stations fire the feu de joie. The cost of simultaneous 
publication of the Honors at the capitals would not very much exceed 
the cost of the gunpowder expended, while its effect would be immense. 
It would go a goodly way towards establishing the British Throne in 
the East. 


At Simla, besides the Lev^e, there was the customary State Dinner, 
at which sixty-two officials, including the Viceroy’s staff, attended. 

• • 

A contretemps occurred at Naini-Tal. The hour fixed for Parade was 
eight. As the Lieutenant-Governor and staff, who were riding, were 
within a short distance of the ground, the big clock near the parade 
ground showing that they had still over five minutes in hand, the 
feu de joie was fired in the presence of Major Croker, Commanding 
the depdt. Hearing the sound, Sir Auckland Colvin turned and rode 
back, leaving behind his Aid-de-Camp to enquire into the cause of 
the premature outburst of joy. 

• 

• • 

THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

London, May 25. 

The Queen’s Birthday Gazette contains the following honours; — 

H. R. H. Prince George of Wales has been created Duke of Yotk, 
Earl of Inverness, and Baron of Killainey. 

Sir Henry John Selwin Ibbclson and Sir Evelyn Baring have been 
raised to the Peerage. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote has been created a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

Sir Horace Riimboldt, British Minister at the Hague, and Sir Francis 
Grenfell have been created Knights Grand Ctoss of S<aints Michael 
and George. 

The Honourable John Joseph Caldwell Abbott, Canadian Premier, 
Mr. Elwin Palmer, and Mr. Charles Alabaster, British Consul General 
at Canton, have been appointed Knight Commanders of Saints Michael 
and George. 

Mr. J. A. Swettenham, Auditor-General, Ceylon, Mr. Shelford, 
Straits Service, and Morice Pasha have been appointed Companions of 
Saints Michael and George. 


The following additional honours appear in the Birthday Gazette:— 

Admiral Sir George Welles to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
Vice-Admirals Hopkins and Heneage, and General Coliman Williams to 
be Knight Commanders of the Bath. 

Captains Singleton, Rodney, Lloyd, Hamill, Sir W. Donville, 
Reginald Henderson, Heniy May, and Montgomerie, ail of the Royal 
Navy, and Colonels French and Tucker, both of the Marine Artillery, 
and Fleet Surgeon Mahon, have all been appointed Companions of 
the Bath. 

Mr. Mitchell, Agent for Natal in Calcutta, has been appointed a 
Companion of Saints Michael and George. 


Sim/ay the i^th May^ 

THE STAR OF INDIA. 

To be a Knight Grand Commander, 

Colonel H. H. Maharaja Partab Singh, Indar Mahindar Bahadur, 
Sipar-i-Saltanat of Jammu and Kashmir. 

To be Knights Commanders, 

The Hon’ble Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G., C.I.E., CS , Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Henry Edward Stokes, C.S.I., C.S., Member of the 
Council of the Governor of Madras. 

H. E. Mahal aja Bir Shamsher Jang, Rana Bahadur, Prime Minister 
of Nepal. 

Maharaja Mana Vikrama, Bahadur, Zamorin of Calicut. 

'To be Companions, 

Sir Edward Charles Buck,^ Kt., C.S., Secretary to Government of 
India, Revenue and Agricultural Department. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Heniy John Stedmati Cotton, C.S., Member, Ben- 
gal Legislative Council, and Officiating Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

Surgeon Major-General William Roche Rice, M.D., Indian Medical 
Set vice, Surgeun-Geneiai and Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Colonel Frederick Jervis Home, R. E , Inspector-General of Irriga- 
tion and Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Public Woiks 
Depaitincnt. 

i Major Henry St. Patrick Maxwell, Indian Staff Corps, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Assam, and Political Agent and Supetintendent of tlie 
I Manipui State. 

I Siirgeoii- Major George Scott Robeit&on, Indian Medical Service, 

I Agency Suigeon, Gilgit. 


INDIAN EMPIRE. 

To be Knights Grand Commanders, 

Sir James Bioadwood Lyall, K.C.S.I., C.S., late Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punj;tl>. 

Maharaja Mirza Sir Pasupati Ananda Gajapati Rnz, Mani Sultan 
Bahtidur Gaiu, K C.I.R., Zemindar of Vizianagram. 

To be Knights Commander s, 

Mr. Charles Pontifex, late Legal Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Mr. Henry Hoyle Howortb, Member of Parliament. 

The Hoii’blc Mr. Justice Mulhuswami Aiyar^CI.E., Puisne Judge, 
Madras High Court. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Griffith Humphrey Pugh Evans, Barrisicr-at-Law, 
Additional Member of the Council of the Governor-General for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 

Mr. Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant, c. I. E., C. s., Political Agent, 
Kathiawar. 

To be Companions, 

Mr. William Turner Thiselton-Dyer, C.M.G., r.R.s., Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Walter Ottley, R.E., Chief Engineer and 
Joint Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

Mr. Fredeiick Ewart Robertson, M. Inst. C.E., Chief Engineer,* of 
the East Indian Railway. * j 

Mr. Romesh Chiinder Dult, C.S., Magistrate and Collector, Bengal. 

Mr. Arthur John Hughes, M. Inst. C.E., Superintending Engineer, 
North- Wesici 11 Provinces and Oudh. 

Mr. William John Bird Clerkc, B.A., M. Inst. c.E. 

Mr. Loudoun Francis Maclean, Executive Engineer, Khanki-Chenab 
Canal, Punjab. 

Lieutenant Hugh Daly, Indian Staff Corps, Superintendent, Northern 
Shan States. 

Mr. James George Scott, Officiating Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. 

Mr. George Pringle Rose, M. Inst. C.E., Officiating Deputy Manager, 
North- Western Railway. 

Rai Bahadur Jai Prakash Lall, Dewan of the Maharaja of.Dumraou. 

Khan Bahadur Kadirdad Khan, Gul Khan, Deputy Collector, Sind. 

Diwan Gunpat Rai, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Beluchistan. 

INDIAN TITLES. 

Dewan Bahadur, ^ 

His EKcellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer the title of Dewan Bahadur as a personal distinction upon 

Rao Bahadur Laiji Purshutainrai, Native Assistant to the Resident 
at Baiodu. 

Shams-uU Ulama, 

Professor Mirza Hairat, Justice of the Peace, Professor of Persian 
in the Elphiustone College, Bombay. 

Mahamahopadhyaya, 

Pundit Khrishna Nath Nyayapanchanana, of Purbasthali, in the 
District of Nuddea in the Bengal Presidency. 

Pundit Durga Prasad, of Jeypore, in Rajputana. 

Khan Bahadur, 

Mauivi Abdul Jubbar, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of 
the 2^-Perganas, in the Bengal Presidency. 

Abdul Rahman, Deputy Commissioner of Shimoga, in Mysore. 

Mauivi Zain-ul-Abdin, a retired Subordinate Judge of the Nortb*^ 
Western Provinces. 
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Mir Wasir Ati, Honorary Magistrate of Lucknow. 

Dadabhni Hormusjee Dubash^ Abkari Contractor, of Bombay. 

Saiyid Mohammad Latif, Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner 
in the PufQHk ^ 

Assistant Surgeotr Saiyid Amir Shah, Clinical Clerk and Lecturer 
on Chemistry in the Lahore Veterinary College in the Punjab. 

Ahmed Yar Khan, Inspector of the Queita-Pishin District Police. 

Ahmad All Khan, Sub-Surveyor, Survey of India Department. 

Rao Bahadur. 

Lanka Krishna Aiyangar, late Chairman of the Municipal Council 
of Srirangam in the Madras Presidency. 

Rama Rao Rananavarey, Regimentdar, Imperial Service Troops in 

Mysore. 

Arcot Munis wami Mudaliyar, retired Inspector of Police in the 
Madras Presidency. 

Pundit Bishen Lai, Vakil of the Bhurtpore State in Rajputana. 

Rai Bahadur, 

Babu Radhika Prosad Mukerji, late District Engineer of the 24- 
.Perganas, in the Bengal Presidency. 

Bukhtavvar Singh, Vakil of the Meywar State, in Rnjputnna. 

Rai Sheo Saliai Mnl, Honorary Magistrate and Member of the 
Municipal Committee of Delhi in the Punjab. 

Babu Gopal Chandra Mukerji, Chairman of the Kassipur-Chitpur 
Municipality, in the Bengal Presidency. 

Vishnu Pant Keshao Kunte, Superintendent of the Dewas State, 
Senior Branch, in Central India. 

Babu Lalit Mohan Sinh.'i, Honorary Magistrate and Vice-Chairman 
•of tlie District Board of Hooghly in the Bengal Presidency. 

Pertab Chand, Banker and Landowner of Allahabad, in the North- 
western Provinces. 

Babu Ram Krishna Taikalaakar, late Sheristadar of the Hooghly 
Collectoraie in the Bengal Presidency. 

Mian Narain Singh, late Inspector of Police in the Punjab. 

Babu Protul Chunder Chalterjee, Fellow of the Punjab University 
in Laiiore. 

Cheppadira Thimmiah, Subadar of the Yedenalknad Taluk in Coorg. 

babu Khetter Chunder Auditto, First Class Clerk in the Military 
Accounts Department. 

Nihal Chand, Senior Hospital Asstistant in the Subordinate Medical 
Department, Bengal. 

Babu Bishun Chandra Datta, Deputy Postmaster-General, Eastern 
Bengal. 

Babu Poran Chunder Bose, Honorary Magistrate of the^lantktala 
Municipal Bench in the 24'Perganas. 

Sardar Bahadur, 

Sardaf Jowalla Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Jharauli, in the Dis- 
trict of Umballa in the Punjab. 

Sardar Narindar Singh, Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner of 
Lahore in the Punjab. 

Khan Sahib 

Hassan Khan, Bhatti, of Pindi Bhattian, in the District of Gujran- 
walla in the Punjab. 

Taharat Hossain, Senior Hospital Assistant, Bhopal Battalion. 

Rao Sahib 

Vijayapurapu Ananta Rao Pantulu, Chairman of the Municipal 
Council of BimiipdiHin in the Madias Presidency. 

Baiaji Hari Klier, lately employed in the Office of Survey and Settle- 
ment Commtssiuner in Bombay. 

Tiiuvaiaur NaiHyanasawiny Piliay, First Class Clerk in the Office 
of the Cuinmissuiy-GeneiHl of Madias. 

Rai Sahib, 

Chaiidri Nanak of Badli, Honorary Magistrate of Jhajjar, in the 
District of Kobtak, in the Punjab. 

LallaMuihra Dass, Sub-Engineer in the Military Works Department. 

Sardar, 

Hira Singh, 'Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests in Ajmere- 
Merwara. 

Kyet Thayi Zaung Shwe Salwi Ya Min, 

Maung Po Kin, Myudk, 2iid grade, Thayetmyo. 

Ahmudun Gaung Jazeik Ya Min, 

Maung Lin, Myodk, 4th grade, Lamaing township, Mandalay 
District. 

Maung On Gaing, Officiating Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
2nd Class, in the Ptoine District. 

Maung Po Ni, Inspector of Police, 2nd grade, Rangoon. 


Honorary A.-D,-Cs. to the Viceroy, 

The Hon’ble Lieuienaiu Colonel L. H. Bayley, Commandant, 
Bombay Volunteer Rifle Coips. 

The Hon’ble Major J. H. Spring Branson, Commandant, Madras 
Artillery Volunteers. , , 


There are some capital anecdotes in Mr. George P. A. Healey’s arti- 
cle in the Century magazine on the famous French painter Couture. 
Here is one. The Emperor Napoleon III. commissioned him to paint 
In sluing for his portrait the ruler gave him no ejnd of sugges- 
tions an 4 proposed no end of alterations more or less irenchiog upon 
the paiottPs province, so that Couture at last broke out saying, ** Sire, 
«sbo is to peim this picture^ Your Majesty or I?” Tbe ‘‘Sire" made 


no reply, unless perhaps muttering, H^//, well But the portrait re- 
mained unhtiished, the Emperor giving no more sittings. 

#% 

** JYOTISHI Kulendra Prosad Sira^wati,” Calrmta, writes lu the papers 
— 1 find by calculation that there will be loss of life and property 
by the inclemency of the weather on the 2/th June next.” He is 
discreet enough not to particularize the locality or to ascertain the 
extent of the loss. The Englishman enquires who he is and recom- 
mends his friends to look after him carefully. There is no need of tak- 
ing any trouble in that behalf. The man is wise in his generation, 
seeing that he can get all the European journals of the metropolis to 
advertise his business It is the journalists who want taking 

care by friends. As for the c ilcul ition of which this sage brass if it 
has any value it has no novelty. Every Hindu knew all about it before 
the jyutishi rushed into piint. 

• • 

On April 29, a cyclone swept over Mauritius, completely annihilating 
the island. A local journal writes 

”The colony iias just been struck by one of those disasters of 
which there are but few examples in history. In less than six hours 
it has been completely annihilated— annihilated to such a degree that 
it is really doubtful whether it will ever recover from the blow. Half 
the town of Port Louis is aheap of ruins. Thousands of wounded, 
dying, and dead have already been dragged out from under the ruins 
of the houses, and as we write the living and dead are still being dragg- 
ed out. The funeral knell is continually tolling, and carts conveying 
the dead and wounded are to be met in all the streets. There is not 
a Mauritian family but is in mourning. There is not a family which 
is not ruined. 

Three quarters of the sugar houses are overthrown ; plantations are 
destroyed. The splendid ciop we expected is reduced to zero for some 
estates and to less than half for those whose mills are still standing. 
Whole villages have disappeared. Thousands are without bread, 
houseless aud homeless, camping in the open air. 

Beau Bnssin, Rose Hilt, Pheenix, Vacoas, Rose Belle, Mahebourg, 
and Souillac, like Port Louis, are heaps of ruins. Whole families have 
disappeared, crushed under the ruins of their dwellings. * The hurri- 
cane was not the only cause of the destruction. While the wind was 
blowing its hardest, 6res burst out in several places. All Pouce 
Street and the lower part of the Mountain were in flames. The dis- 
aster at Martinique is spoken of as being one of the most dreadful 
within the memory of man. It is a question whether that which has 
just fallen upon us is not a still greater one.” 

Another account says • 

“There was no doubt that we were In the presence of a hurricane 
without example. Solid buildings were blown down ; planks, shingles, 
and tin roofs flew about in all directions. The hurricane lasted about 
an hour and-a-ha)f. and in that short space half the town was destroyed. 
Plantations were uprooted, and most of the sugar mills blown down. 
Most of the ships in harbour were on shore. While the island was 
being thus devast.ated, a great niunber of inhabitants were detained in 
the greatest anxiety at the central station, their families being alone 
without assistance in the country. It was only at about 7 P. M. that 
people began to be aware of the extent of the disaster. A few went 
out in quest of news. They came back to the station announcing that 
the Convent and Orphanage de Notre Dame de Bon Secours had been 
blown down, making many victims. The sky now became red— fire 
had broken out amon<.{ the ruins in several places at the same lime. 
Some attempt was made to r)rgan.sie assistance, but a great part of the 
suburbs was on fire. Daylight at length came to enlighten an un- 
exampled scene of rum and desolation. It was only then that the 
extent of the disaster became apparent. From one end of the island 
to the other all is death, ruin and desolation. The hurricane which 
raged fur a few hours yesterday, the 29ih of April, has in many respects 
been unprecedented in Mauritius. Never till now has the island been 
visited by a cyclone or hurricane at any time between the 12th of April 
and 1st of December. Hitherto the hurricane season of Mauritius has 
been supposed to begin on the latter and to end on the former day, and 
till yesterday, there has been no exception to the rule. Nor was there 
any sign of danger till yesterday, when the barometer began to fall 
rapidly and the wind to increase to a heavy gale. The suddenness, 
rapidity, aud extent of the changes which took place in course of a 
few hours are without a parallel in the annals of the Colony.” 

* • 

Mr. Henniker Heaton, M. P., the chamoion of ocean penny postage 
calculates that the cost to the Post Office of sending a letter to any 
quarter of the globe is one farthing, and, tlierefore, if his scheme of 
penny postage were adopted, there would be a profit of three-farthings 
on each letter. He has, besides, visited every Postmaster-General in 
the colonies who all have received his idea eagerly, 

• • 

In England, with a population slightly exceeding 29,000,000, there 
were registered, during the year 1891, 226,025 marriages, 913,863 births, 
and 587,666 deaths. The total of births was made up of 465,927 malet 
and of 44^,209 females, and as regards the deaths of 302,518 males and 
385,148 females. In the face of these figures, the difficulty for women 
to get married is significant. Poligamy in sqch a community ia 
nut of the question, 
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There is a plague of mice or voles in the south-eastern counties of 
Scotland. While the farmers are concerting plans to exterminate them, 
a new species of owl not before seen in Scotland and which lives 
on voles, has put in an appearance. The Lord gave and the Lord is 
taking away. Blessed be the name of the Lord 1 

• • 

The Mahratta^ of May 22, concludes an article entitled “Price of the 
Biidegroom ” thus : — 

But there appears to be total apathy about the matter among those 
who ought to be the first to set an example of disinterestedness to their 
coiiniryinen. The last social Conference refused to entertain a 
proposition condemning the Hunda custom for reasons we can hardly 
conjecture. All are agreed in strongly protesting against it when they 
have to pay, but none ever shows sufficient moral courage to forego the 
advantage when his turn comes to receive. 

The custom has become intolerable among the Bengalees as it is 
amongst the Parsees, the Parbhus and other limited communities on 
our own side. Girls frequently grow up to mature ages without 
marriage, as husbands are practically unobtainable owing to the large 
prices set 011 them and the growing inclination amongst the youths for 
the freedom of bachelorhood and dissipated life. The result of this is of 
coiiise an enormous amount of heart-burning and immorality, ; and it 
is t^ be feared that the contagion will soon spread to Brahmins and 
other large castes if the evil is not rooted out in time. Pandit Mahesh 
Chandra Cli.nkravarti is trying to put a stop to the custom of taking 
doweries in East Bengal by making persons sign a declaration that they 
will never extort money at their sons* marriages. But we have hardly 
any faith left in such pledges. We had our own talnilar declarations, 
but experience has proved that no one is bound by them when the 
devil tempts them. Persons are not even ashamed to confess that 
their siguatmes have no more value than the ink and paper. The 
problem however difficult demands immediate solution, and ought to be 
sternly and seriously faced by those who call themselves champions of 
social reform. We shall content ourselves with suggesting a few 
remedies which may be effective: — 

1. To form a strong public opinion against it. 

2. To extend the field of selection by permitting intermarriages 
amongst those communities which can dine togetiver such as the 
Konk.masthas and Karbadas of the Deccan. 

3. To prohibit all useless expenses at marriages. 

4. And to introduce the practice of settling snch doweries, if any are 
given at alt, in the name of the girl or at least the husband.** 

There is no want of denouncers of the growing evils. But the 
the denouncers tltemselves are usually the worst offenders. 


From an advertisement in another column, it will be seen that the 
next Hare Anniversary falls on next Wednesday. The discourse 
selected for the occasion is the History of tiie Press in India. The 
subject ought to interest other than schoolboys. The development 
of the press in India is the history of modern progress in this country. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

Floods of American proportions have overtaken the Missouri and 
Mississippi valleys, ruining crops and drowning many people. Fifteen 
hundred square miles of country are under water. The damages at 
Saint Louis and in the adjacent countries bordering on the Mississippi 
are estimated at eleven million dollars. 


The Czar and family have gone to Copenhagen to assist at the cele- 
bration of the golden wedding of the King and Queen of Denmark. 


Lord Salisbury had a narrow escape from an alarming accident on the 
evening of the 26ih. His horses took fright and bolted down St. 
James*s Street, overturning and badly smashing his brougham. His 
Lordship was severely shaken, but as the leading Englishman of the 
day he got our and quietly walked to the Foreign Office. It was the 
best treatment for his case too. 


In the interests of peace and with a view to increase the strength of 
the active armaments, both France and Germany have passed Bills for 
re-forming their armies. The German Bill provides for the gradual 
reduction of the term of service in the Infantry to two years. 


The Khedive has been honored with the Grand Cross of the Bath. 


Sir Charles Parker Butt who only last year succeeded Lord Hannen as 
President of the English Court of Probate, Divorce and Admiralty, is 
dendi He was sixty-two years of age.^ 


The Indian Councils Bill was, on the night of the 26th, read in the 
House of Commons a third time without the introduction of any 
amendments. We may t.nke the Bill as passed. It is a gift indeed 
and may be associated with the seventy-third Birthday of the Queen 
just celebrated. 


In the House of Commons, in reply to a question firom Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, the Uudei-Secretaty of State for India traced rhe origin 
of the Imperial Service Corps, started by Lord Dufferin while Viceroy 
of India, to the loyal and getieroiis offer of the Nizam to place at the 
disposal of the Government of India a -strong force and in time of 
war his own sword. That tracing is nothing new, but is the truth ? 
Did the man Nizam or the system of intrigue and falsehood called the 
Government of Hyderabad make the offer? Did the Nizam even know 
of it when he was irieirievably committed to it ? 


Mr. Curzon assured the House of Commons that the cost of the 
Beliar Cadiistial Stiivey was not expected to exceed eight annas to 
the acre, that the employment of village officials under careful inspec- 
tion would prevent extortion and oppression,^ that no staff beyond- that 
now under Colonel Sandeman would be appointed until October, and* 
that the reports against the Survey would be included in the papers 
that were being pi iiited — doubtless aftc^ careful ediung— for presenta- 
tion to Parliament. 

These assuiances have little practical value. Mr. Curzon, it is 
wellknown, does not speak for himself, he is the mouthpiece of a* 
department. In this matter he spoke as advised. For some time the 
telegraphic communication between the India Office and the Govern- 
ments in India has been brisk. Information and explanations have 
been called for and given. The Local Government could only put a 
good face upon a doubtful matter. As the struggle becomes keener,* 
the air will be thick with assurances of diverse import. Our country- 
men had better keep their beads clear from the influences of such 
feelers, if not worse. 

After all, it was scarcely necessary for Reuter to telegraph to us 
Mr. Cuizon*s assurances. To us they have nothing new. The same 
I information and much more to the point have been, officially or other- 
wise, published in this country. In fact, the assurances made in the 
House of Commons have already been contradicted by admissions 
made in India in the last Bengal Resolution on the Oiissa Survey, 


Before the enquiry into the tragedy at Ranipore has concluded,, 
another diabolical crime has overtaken the Ulwar State. The Maha- 
raja died suddenly at Naini-Tal on Sunday night and a high official qf 
his was simultaneously murdered at city Ulwar. The cause of the 
Maharaja’s death is yet unknown. Baboo Kunj Behari Lai, senior 
Member of the Ulwar Council, was found lying dead near a tank 
with five or six cuts on his body. The Political Agent, Colonel Fraser, 
who was with the Maharaja, hastened to Ulwar. 


On Monday, at Bombay, while a number of native and European 
gentlemen were standing on it, the gangway over the side of the mail 
steamer Pekin suddenly gave way, bringing them all down to the 
water below. There would have been loss of life but that the sea 
was calm and the boats alongsido rendered prompt help in rescuing 
the plunged men struggling for their lives. All were saved, only 
some little property which fell into the water could not be recovered. 

The accident is most discreditable to the administration. It is^Hfipiy 
shocking that a mail steamer should be liable to such an accident. 
We trust the Government will institute the most searching inquiry and 
find out the responsible officer and deal with him without compunction. 


It is so rare to see the right man in the right place, that the people 
of Behar are really to be congratulated on the appointment of 
Mr. C. F. Worsley as Commissioner of the Patna Division. The 
news will be received with joy throughout that province where, 
for the last 8 or 10 years, it was in the mouth of every person that 
no one was more fitted for that responsible and difficult position than 
Mr. Worsley, who had worked in it with remarkable efficiency in varied 
capacities for nearly a quarter of a century, and whose sympathy with 
the Behar people is as unmistakable as his knowledge of ibtir wants 
and requirements is known to be extensive. Of lRte» Patna has bccis 
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ruled by a succession of strangers, who, whatever their abilities, could 
not bring to bear upon their administration the special experience 
required for successfully and quickly dealing with each important 
question, aoljjfhe re||dy information necessary to guard against 
the aims of pretenders and imposters and upstarts of sorts and diderent 
schools under different cloaks of public life. We hope things will now 
take a different turn and go on smoothly. 


WE hear that our old friend Pootee Ghazi, who figured so prominently, 
about twenty years ago, in the Alipore Courts, in connection with the 
daring dacoities perpetrated by a fearless gang in the Sunderbuns under 
his leadership, and who was convicted and sentenced to a long term 
uf impiisoiiineut, has, after undergoing liis full term, appeared before 
us again in an entiiely new but not uncongenial garb. We have nn 
iluubi that the inniHies of the Presidency Jail will be able to identify 
him as ilieii old associate. 


IN execution of Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllle & Co.’s deciec foi Rs. 18,000, 
M. C. liorooah, Honorary Magistrate and member of the Local Board 
at Gauhati, was arrested and placed before the Deputy Commissioner 
uf Gauhati on Monday last. He was released on his undertaking to 
.file a schedule of insolvency. Mr. Borooah’s liabilities are said to 
exceed a lac of rupees, while his assets are almost nothing. At the 
same time, crimiuHl proceedings against the insolvent by the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, who complain of his dealings, are talked of. 

SahiDZADAH Hafiz Mahomed Abdul Lateef Khan, sondn-lnw of the 
reigning Nawab of fonk and son of S.tliibzadab Mabomed Obaidullah 
Khan, Prime Minister of that State, is on a visit to Calcutta for 
nearly a fortnight. The young nobleman is the guest of his namesake, 
Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur. 

The Sahibzadn paid with his tutor Mr. Reed, Principal of the Ajmere 
College, a flying visit to Darjeeling whence he has just returned. He 
is likely to proceed to Colombo by the P. and O. steamer which leaves 
in the beginning of next mouth. 


Mrs. Sala is said to have published in America a book called '‘Famous 
People I have Met.” Her most fainuus man is, naturally, her George 
Augustus. “ i'lie most inieiestiug chapter” of tlie book, according to 
the Morning Fosi^ “ is that whicli tells how ‘ G. A. S.’ produces his 
7 '. ' leaders.’ ” Aie the Utter initials intended to suggest the wild, 
hysterical character of the editorial columns of the great Fleet Street 
uaiiy with which Mr. Sala, no less ilian Sir Edwin Arnold, is identified? 

This IS the process of pioduction of the brilliant articles which, not- 
wuhbtanding the sneers of Saturday Reviewers and similar pngs, 
young and old, have been the delight of several decades of readers : — 

•‘After the sul)jeri has been selected and thought over for a little 
time the article is dictated, the lime so occupied being about an hour 
and a half He never stammers, never harks back, and raiely recasts 
a hi-iitcnce. He just talks slowly and deliberately, ‘ like a book,’ only 
iniertupimg tile flow ol his pliraseology fiom time to time by quietly 
saying to ins amanucnbis, ‘colon,’ ‘ semi’Coloii,’ * full stop,’ * iiiveri,’ 
‘ Udbh,’ ‘ hyphen,' ' caps,’ ‘ undeiscoie,’ and so 011, as the case may be.” 

Such IS the perfection of practice / At the same time, it has reduced 
what ought to be the outpouring of the soul to au almost mechanical 
opeiation and a matter of business. 


At one time Lady Ermyntrude Malet — who is now in London with her 
husband on leave from the Embassy at Berlin — plumed herself on her 
jewels, which she used to cairy on her person at some balls to the 
value uf seven or eight lacs of Rupees. Her vanity has now declined 
on a lower range and she is now proud of her leather and prunello — 
hoots and shoes. It must be a pity that she cannot carry them all 
on her beautiful limbs. She is obliged to hold a permanent exhibi- 
tion of her nether extremity wear, for the benefit of her friends. 
Vainest of vanities 1 The wife of a tradesman in Regent Street mayf 
beat my Ladyship any day. 


Mr. Sala hat dished the Professor with a hideous name— Butcher— 
who responded to the toast of ** Literature ” at the Academy dinner 
of 30th April. The Prince of Journalists bad never heard of this liter- 
dry Butcher, to say nothing of reading any of his contributions to 
•literature. Jie generously takes for granted the Professor’s eminence 


from the circumstance of the Academy inviting him as a representative 
of literature and admires his reply as “really a very neat and readable 
speech.” By way of proof of the praise he quotes from it the remark 
that “Gieek literature was at once .artistic and popular.” 

Whereupon remarks Mr. Sala, 

“This sage utterance should at onre cover with shame, as with a 
garment, the reprehensible person<« who are contending that schoolboys 
only lose their time in learning Greek.” 

This is hardly fair to the poor Professor. That is a true observation 
of his, and it is not quite so trite as to call down punishment on its 
author’s head. Another remark quoted is more open to exception on 
the ground of triviality. It appears that Professor Butcher— “ the 
sapient Butchei,” as Mi. Sal.a calls him — said, 

“It w.as an import.mt preliminary question to deieimine what litera- 
ture is. A I ail way guide or a Blue book was not literature.” 

On this, Sala — 

“True, O Professor ; yet, on the other hand, railway guides and 
Blue books often reiulti very valuable service to men of letters. A 
complete set of ‘ Bi.idshaw,’ fiom the. beginning, would be an ineslim- 
.able boon to an author wlio undertook to write a history of English*, 
railways. As for the blue books, those azme folios have been guides,, 
philosophers, and fiiends to a host of novelists. Blue books furnishe^l 
Charles Rcade with a ho-^t of material which he artistically woiked^p 
m ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend,’ and in ‘Put yourself in his 
Place.’” 

Again— 

“ Mrs. Trollope was largely indebted to Blue books for the technique 
and local colour in her novels, ‘ Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy,’ 
and ‘Jessie Phillips : a Tale of the New poor Law;’ and it was while 
Marcus Claike was subcurator of the Melbourne Public Library, and 
was surrounded with Blue books on Transportation and Convict 
Discipline, that he wrlded into shape the idea of his terribly realistic 
romance, For the Teim of his Natural life.’” 

And so on. 

With all deference to the great master of our craft, that is scarcely 
pertinent to the Professor’s observation. To say that a railway guide 
or a Blue book is not literature is not a stunning proposition. It is 
triteness itself. 


Readers of the Indian Press will remember a writer in its columns 
who during the last few years has been strivingao p.ass as Dr. Sheppard, 
Physician on the staff of the Emperor of Russia. During the 
visit of the Czarewitch and his cousin, we never heard of him, maybe 
because he was too deeply engaged. Certainly, he did not chaperone 
them, nor any others uf the many Russian magnates who have come 
here. Latterly, the said Dr. Slieppard has been devoting himself, 
like an old English doctor famous in English literature, to cemeteries, 
burials, tombstones aud urns. Perhaps he has been disillusionised in 
respect of the Northern Bear. He does nv)t appear to have regularly re- 
ceived his icgnlaiion pay aud staff allowances. His change of residence 
from Mott’s Lane to Paik Street, has not availed him. His house is 
haunted by Small Cause Court bailiff-*’ devils— far more serious enemies 
of human happiness than those of tlie punter. One of the bailiffs, Mr. 
Franks, armed with the order of Court, went to arrest the doctor. The 
lord of the castle in Paik Street repulsed the b.iiliff and bailiff’s peons 
and all with bloodshed. Whatever else the mansion might want, it was 
rich in arms and accoutrements. The Doctor wrenched one of the 
swords pinned to the wall and delivered a formid.able blow on 
Mr. Franks. Luckily it missed aim aud eventually broke in the 
Doctor’s hand. 

The Bailiff saved himself by flight, pursued even to the street. He 
came to the nearest Police station where his wound was bandaged. 
The Police now organized a storming party, consisting of two Euro- 
pean officers with a large native following. They found the enemy 
ready to receive them, dressed in the full dress of a Russian officer, 
with top boots and spurs, drawn sword in hand and dagger in liis belt. 
He told them that he was Ru&sian and that liis house was Russian 
icrnloiy, and he commanded them to dispeise, unless they wishetl to be 
cut down. Our hero was no general, however, for all the heavy outfit 
he had donned in this weather. While he was kept parleying, Inspect- 
or Elliott suddenly seized him and tlucw him on the ground, and 
another, Inspector Carroll, disarmed him, not however before he had 
inflicted several wounds on Inspector Elliott. The magistrate allowed 
him bail on his own recognizances and on two sureties. These siireiies 
could not be found. The Foreign Office did not come forward to save 
the Doctor of Her Britannic Majesty’s Imperial AHy, and none of 
Her Majesty’s lieges ventured to oblige Dr. Sheppard. So the Czar’s 
Physician and the necrological antiquarian is lying in jail for nothing, 






pending trial of the question of his heroic defence of Russian territory 
in Park Street, Calcutta. 

The public are so ready, on the slightest pretence, to run down the 
Police and pile on its head all sorts of sins of commission as well as of 
omission, and atrocities perpetrated and unperpetrated, that when 
our civil defenders do acquit themselves thoroughly well they should 
get the full measure of credit that is their due. The Calcutta Police 
behaved splendidly in their encounter with the Russian bear of Park 
Street. He was an ugly customer, and the wlmle business a most 
dilficult one. The problem was how to capture a desperate man armed 
cap-a-pie as quietly as possible, without extraoi dinary measures as with- 
^uit unnecessary bloodshed. The sphere was humble, yet success in it 
required no little strategy and the utmost coolness and daring. 
These were shown by Commissioner Lamherds Force. Inspector 
Elliott has made himself famous in his line. In braving his fotmidable 
desperado brnndisliing a naked sword still reeking with the blood 
of another European and grappling with liiin, he not only exhibited 
pluck but ctlso tact and skill. It is in emergencies like these that the 
Briton proves his distinct superiority to the Indian. 


everywhere appreciated. Since ^he early. pIfiBtIng of Ckrlaiiatiiit^y, 
fuch miracle has been knawn in the West. 

One touch of Nat me makes the whole e(orld kija It is not our 
Baboos that Ai;e jealous of one another. The handful of vhitenttn 
who are here to make their fortunes it) dijQTeren.t Imet, are no less 
divided by antipathies and enmities. A repintkable illustration has 
just come to our notice. A British cur eaten up with envy arfd malice 
who bow wows to the very moon, thinking every body a dog, has gone 
to (he trouble and expense of inserting the following adveitlsetnent 
in the Calcutta Exchange Gazette : — 

Lost 

A small smooth-faced liver colored thick set Terrier of uncertain 
bleed and pedigree. Last seen in a bad temper ratting on the hills 
near Simla. Answers to the name of Sir Jeants^ a,ny one returning 
same to Elysium Kf)w with above name entire will be rewarded. 

Messrs. Ma ckenzie, Lynll & Co. ought to be called upon to explain 
how they came to lend themselves to so disreputable a business. 


REIS & RA YYET. 


An esteemed friend writes to us privately on a subject which, after 
long thought, we consider worthy of public notice. He questions the 
strict accuracy of “ a paragraph which appeared in Reis and Rayyet to 
the effect that Mr. C. C. Stevens, Member of the Board of Revenue, 
after visiting Chittagong, came away from that place for fear of cholera 
which was then raging there.” We did not name Mr. Stevens, but it 
is true that we meant him. And although our language was different, 
our purport is correctly reported by our correspondent. He adds 
V** Mr. Stevens, after finishing his business at Chittagong, proceeded to 
Motibari in Champaran, where also that disease was prevailing on 
iuspection duty.” For otir part, we see not much practical difference 
between the two statements. The element of fear that we introduced 
is a mere literary colouring. It was taken for granted. Nor is it a 
discredit to the gieatest hero to fly before the plague unless he has 
special duty in connection therewith. It is mere foolhardiness to 
expose oneself for nothing in the midst of cholera or other equally 
serious epidemic. Wise men do not usually fail in courage and brave 
men are not habitually rash. We can scarcely believe that Mr. 
Stevens was not made anxious by the epidemic he encoiintered at 
Chittagong. If he really was devoid of such thoughts in presence of 
that danger, we really pity him and cannot surely lesjicct him. 
Ill such a case he would be simply callous, not brave. 

Visitations like the cholera and the small-pox, though our natural 
enemies, are no foemen worthy of our steel. As physician, as friend, 
as servant, public or private, it may be our duty to brave them, but our 
ordinary course is to keep them at arm's length, or rather at leagues* 
distance. For surely it is no part of our duty to court a miserable 
death for ourselves and our own. 

In saying, in our impudent way, that Mr. Stevens ran away from 
Chittagong to inspect another lime if need be, we did not impugn bis 
courage in the least or his sense of duty. We certainly would have 
skeddadicd in the same honourable fashion. 

In point of fact, Mr. Stevens did not run away but, after finishing his 
inspection in due course, he returned. So there is an end of the matter. 


We have not dwelt upon the ethics of the matter without a purpose. 
From the way in which our remark appears to have been taken in 
official circles and, above all, from the imprudent readiness with which 
officials below only the Lieutenant-Governor in rank without adminis- 
trative urgency, acinally risked themselves and one of them lost his 
valuable life, we conclude that a wrong sentiment prevails. The in- 
of a doctrinaire head of the administration and the pressure 
of a new broom of a Lieutenant-Governor have created a new standard 
of official etiquette-— a morbid sense of duty— which is demoralising 
the service and is in a subtle way hurtful to the public interests. 


Orthodox Lahore is jubilating over the restoration of speech of a 
^\n^\x/akir. The story is that be cut off his tongue at Mirpura near 
Jbelum, and has got it back. A subscription is on foot to celebrate the 
ipiracle. It would be more to the purpose to inquire into the antece- 
dc|^ of thn man. An authoritative denial or confirmation of the 
suteine'bt about his tongue would be a public service which would be 
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THE NEW HONOURS. 

We usucTlIy accept the dispensations of the Fountain- 
of Honour in loyal silence* and submission. As a 
rule, we are content to record the new creations with- 
out note or comment, except perhaps in rare cases. 
In this, however, we find that we disappoint the pub- 
lic. Our constituents do not appreciate oqr philoso- 
phic calmness and reticence. They almost accuse us 
of shirking a duty. Not that they wish, to see t,he 
favorites of the hour hurled down and drj^gged 
through the mire. For they wish us to approve as 
well as to condemn. They expect guidance in form- 
ing their judgments. And np doubt in many cases* 
they want the necessary information. The grant 
of titles of distinction is a useful, and may be ai> 
important, instrument of administration as well as 
ol national education. It is only its systematic 
abuse that has estranged respectable men from the 
subject. However, we bow to the general wish 
and decide to say something about the last Birthday 
Honour List. It would perhaps not be desirable, 
specially as matters now stand, to complain why this 
or that man, whom we think Reserving of honor, has 
not been decorated. There may be particular reasons 
which might have induced Government to hesitate 
or delay in honoring him, and of which we may 
not be aware. It is sometimes hazardous to mention 
the names of any really deserving individual thus 
omitted, for that may do him ap immense deal of 
harm, without any compensating good. All that 
concerns us, today at all evqnts, is the List itself that 
gives the names of those honored on this occasion, 
and the public are at full liberty to express their 
opinions regarding the merits of each and every 
one of them. 

First of all, we would take up the case of the 
Maharaja Pertab Singh of Kashmir. We^hink 
that after the scanty courtesy with which His High- 
ness ha.s, during the last few years, been treated 
by the Government of India, Lord Lansdowrie has 
done a graceful act in getting the highest possible 
decoration conferred upon him ; and we have no 
doubt the Maharaja will duly appreciate the honor 
coming as it does direct from Her Imperial Majesty 
the Queen Empress. The next decoration which 
calls for our approbation is that of the Maharaja 
of Viziaiiagram who has been raised to the dignity 
of a Grand Commander of the Indian Empire. A 
worthy son of a worthy father, he h^s, by his own 
continued* good deeds, rightly earned the distiuctidti. 
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and we do not think that there will be any two 
opinion^, regarding him whether in or out of India. 
The name of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
provinces of Upper India reminds Us of an inexpli- 
cable wrong. Sir Auckland Colvin was already 
a knight, having long ago earned his knighthood for 
important services rendered out of India, so 
the present creation is mere surplusage. The 
gift of the Crowti is of course to be received with 
loyal respect, but a successful and brilliant admi- 
nistrator can scarcely feel thankful to the keepers of 
the Sovereign’s honouring conscience for this tardy 
recognition of his distinguished career. Sir A. 
Colvin receives on the eve of bis retirement an 
, honour which is conferred upon Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors on their entrance into office, almost as an ap- 
panage of it, like the simple knighthood of our old 
Supreme Court Judges and of the Chief Justices of 
the High Courts. It is incomprehensible how his 
eminent services in India during the last nine 
years, services which have enjoyed the ap- 
probation of Viceroys and Secretaries of States, 
could be passed over at successive Birthdays and 
New Year’s Day after New Year’s Day. No 

doubt Sir Auckland himself never bothered him- 
self about these honours. Still there was clear 
failure of duty somewhere. In vivid contrast behold 
the treatment accorded to the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab ! Without rhyme or reason, 
the moat humdrum member of the Civil Service is 
overwhelmed with an honour to which he has no 
possible claim, which in his wildest dreams he could 
not aspire to ! 

We .are indeed quite at a loss to account for the 
reason which has inlluenced the Viceroy and the Sec- 
retary of State for India, to raise Sir James Lyall to 
the highest grade of an Indian Order. It is scarcely 
likely, that the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
may have rendered services to the Government of 
India which are not known to us. So far as we 
knowv not a single Lieutenant-Governor of an 
Indian Province as such has yet been raised to this 
high dignity, although there are many who attained 
fame of a very high order by their administra- 
tive abilities and distinguised and varied services. 
Even Sir James’s brother. Sir Alfred Lyall, who has 
earned a high and world-wide reputation, not only 
for important services of a varied character, but also 
for. his interesting literary productions, has not been 
eqiialliy. fortunate. The public will not be satisfied 
until they are enlightened as to the cause of this 
exceptionable preferment. 

Among tlie Knight. Commanders of the Indian Em- 
pire, we find three lawyers, one of whom is a native 
of India. Justice Mathuswami Aiyer hvis established 
bis reputation as a sound lawyer and efficient Judge, 
by eminent service on the Bench of the Madras 
High Court, and the Government have done honor 
to themselves by honoring him. Mr. Charles Ponti- 
fex was Judge of the Calcutta High Court, for ten or 
twelve years, and Legal Adviser to the Secretary of 
State for India for another similar period. As he was 
known to be a sound lawyer and was of very grea\ 
use to the India Office, his decoration comes to him 
rather tardily. Mr. Evans is indeed very fortunate, 
but not beyond his merits. He has been a sort of 
standing member of the Iihperial Legislative Council 
for more than twelve years. For an Indian barrister 
in leading practice who has no glorious vision of the 
woolsack to tempt him to public spirit, this itself in- 
volves no small sacrifice. During all that time Mr. 


Evans has been of signal service. Administration after 
administration' has profited by bis talents and ready 
resources, while his independent position, as a lawyer 
unconnected with the Crown, has enhanced the value 
of his support. Accordingly, his is the first case of a 
Barrister practising in the High- Coiirf, ail'd' not being 
an Advocate-General, who has beeiv sc honored. Of 
the newly made’ Companions of the Star of India, Sir 
Edward Buck lias rendered exemplary .service ro 
Government in his useful and' important sphere. 
Mr. Cotton is weII>-ktiown tto be an officer of ability 
and thorough acquaintance with B'engal’, whose repu- 
tation, we are sorry to see, suffers from a general sus- 
picion of his partiality to extreme views and fads of 
sorts. Towards the end of the last administration 
he had by an act of extraordinary indiscretion com- 
promised himself. But his luck is equal to his ability 
and energy. An old friend has since come to the 
throne of Bengal and, ns had been anticipated from 
the first, Mr. Cotton has become Chief of the scribes 
under the present regime, elbowing out the fidus 
Achates of the late Lieutenant-Governor, Still as ii 
junior officer is understood to air himself as His 
Honour’s right-hand man, the new title is a welcome 
proof that the confidence of the head of the Local 
Government in Mr. Cotton is unabated, and will go 
far to re-establish him in the proper influence of his 
office. 

Mr. Rome.sh Chunder Dutt has been selected 
for a decoration under the Indian Empire, doubtless 
for his literary accomplishments and labors, but we 
cannot make out wHat services have been render- 
ed by the Dewan of the Maharaja of Dumraon, 
which have entitled him to be bracketed with 
Mr. R. C. Dutt. They cannot be of the same 
species. Nothing succeeds like success, and that 
his Dewanship is a successful man is beyond question. 
Only we are yet in the dark what extraordinary ser- 
vices have been rendered by him to the Govern- 
ment and the public, that would ‘justify his being 
placed in the rank of some of the most distinguish- 
ed men of the day. 

Among the purely Indian titles, we are glad to 
find that Moulvi Abdul Jubb.ar has been made a 
Khan Bahadoor, as we know him to be an officer of 
great distinction and independence of character. 
But we do not think he or his friends would look 
upon it as a great honor, when men inferior to him 
have received higher titles, and when men of a very 
inferior position, in all respects, have been bracketed 
with him. 

The manner in which the title of Shams-ul-Ulama 
has been given away in late years, has been a source 
of great dissatisfaction and disgust to the learn- 
ed of the Mahoinedan community ; and we 
pointedly drew attention to it last year. But as 
high European officials have entirely given up the 
study of Persian and Arabic, they are not in a position 
to appreciate real eminence in Arabic scholarship. 
The result is, that officials in power recommend cer- 
tain individuals for the title of Shams-ul-Ulama, who 
manage to influence them in some way or another, 
the officials themselves being incapable of judging 
of the extent of their learning, and thus simply on 
the recommendation of those officials, the Govern- 
ment of India confer that title upon those par- 
ties. We believe that this title was created by Lord 
Dufferin solely with the object of honoring and 
bringing within the touch of Government, the most 
eminent Arabic scholars of India who, from their 
profound learning and exemplary retired and sancti- 
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ficd mode of life, are revered or rather worship- 
ped by the Mahometan community. A number of 
such venerable gentlemen were found aiul titles 
were conferred upon them on the first occasion. But 
since then, many others who have no claim whatever 
to the distinction, but who are the authors of some 
works in Presian or Urdoo, or who are simply known 
to the authorities as Persian scholars, or who are the 
favorites of certain high officials, have been honored 
with the title, solely on the recommendation of those 
officials. Such a result has not only served to de- 
crease the value of the honor so thoughtfully conceiv- 
ed in the first instance, but has been looked upon by 
the really venerable individuals who have got the 
title as an insult and a degradation to tlieir eminence 
by being grouped together with men who by no 
means possess the same erudition and learning, or 
enjoy the respect and confidence of the Mahomedans. 
Another tendency has lately arisen — that of honoring 
with this unique title men who have adopted English 
habits and dress, and who are more familiar with 
English language and literature than with Persian and 
Arabic. We never thought that this title was created 
to reward such men, whatever their general scholarship. 
There are various other ways for appreciating the 
merits of such individuals, such as the titles of 
C.I.E., L.L.D., Khan Bahadur and so forth. But 
instead of that, these men are shoved into the 
ranks of retired men of eminence and sanctity famous 
for their learned lore, who do not court Government 
favor. 

In the above view, we are not satisfied that the 
title just conferred on Mirza Hairat, Persian Profes- 
sor in the Elphinstone College, is a happy one. He 
is urjdoubtedly a Persian scholar and is also the author 
of some Persian books, but that alone does not entitle 
him to be placed in the same fraternity with the 
select learned of India, for whose benefit alone, the 
title came into existence. In proof of our contention 
we may say, that* Mirza Hairat has been holding 
his post at Bombay for many years, but he was 
never considered all these years by the authorities 
at Bombay to be a fitting recipient of this lionor. 
F'indiiig, however, that men inferior to the Mirza 
have got this title, lie might have pressed his 
claims to the honor, and his official su|)eriors may 
have agreed with him that his claim was a proper 
one, and thus recommended him for it and olitained 
it for him. From what we know of the Mirza’s 
accomplishments, we think that he would have 
been sufficiently honored by being made a Khan 
Bahadur, if it was considered necessary or advisa- 
ble to honor him. As for the two Pundits who 
have been made Mabamahopadhyas, we think that 
they are both deserving of the honor. But this 
arises from the fact of there still being a number of 
high European officials who lake an interest in 
Sanskrit learning as well as a number of Sanskrit 
scholars among the savants in Europe who have 
means at their disposal for distinguishing the merits 
of Indian Pundits. We can speak positively of 
Pundit Krishna Natha Nyayapanchanana of Purba- 
sthali, in the District of Burdwan, not Nuddea as the 
official List erroneously puts it, than whom a pro- 
founder Hindu jurist does not live in these Pro- 
vinces. The country beheld with surprise that he 
was not one of the first batch of Mahamahopadhyayas 
when the title was created. l‘he jealousy of the 
official Pundits must have kept him out. 

We find thal of late years there has sprung up a 
desire in the Loc^l Governments to recommend Hin- 


doo and Mahomedaii gentlemen for the titles of Rai 
Bahadur and Khan Bahadur, who have distinguished 
themselves as Honorary Mag istrates and Municipal 
Commissioners. Such a desire is no doubt a praise- 
worthy one. But the difficulty is, how are the com- 
parative merits of the different Honorary Magistrates 
and Municipal Commissioners in different Provinces 
and Districts to be ascertained, and who is to do it? 
I'he result is, that if any Magistrate is favorably in- 
clined towards a certain individual, or is pressed in 
his favor by a friendly snb-divisional officer, he sends 
up that individual’s name with a recommendation and 
he is at once honoreil with a title, while many 
others filling similar [losts in the same district or in 
other districts, much more worthily, continue un- 
honored because their names have not been sent up 
by their official superic'rs. Such invidious distinc- 
tions, therefore, create heart-burnings and unpleasant- 
ness, and otherwise cause a great deal of harm. 
The truth of this position was Illustrated only a 
short time ago, by only one Municipal Commissioner 
of Calcutta being honored with a title, over the 
heads of scores of others, seiveral of whom worked 
much harder and with much greater ability in the 
interests of the Corporation than this individual, 
who had somehow or other ingratiated himself into 
the good graces of the late Chairman. That lament- 
ed officer, however, found out when it was too late, 
the unworthy object of his caresses. , 

We find among the present recipients of the 
honors, that one Baboo Poran Chunder Bose, 
Honorary Magistrate of Manicktollah, 24-Pergan- 
nahs, has been made a Rai Bahadur. Although 
we have never heard his name or of his extraor- 
dinary and praiseworthy honorary work — living 
only about a couple of miles distant from Manick- 
tollah — we congratulate him upon his good fortune. 
We take it for granted that be must have given 
satisfaction to the officer in charge of the Sealdah 
Court or the Magistrate of the 24-Pergannahs to 
entitle him to such honor. But the question is, 
out of more than a hundred Honorary Magis- 
trates in the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, many 
of whom have worked very liard in the discharge 
of their honorary duties, as will be evident from the 
latest Resolution of the Government of Bengal 
on the Police Administration of the metropolis, was 
there not another individual who had done equal- 
ly well with this Baboo Poran Chunder Bose ? We 
doubt not many h id shown better zeal and turned 
out superior results than this unknown worthy. Such 
is the way to make titles cheap, and they have 
been brought low in the market indeed. 

We have already adverted above that these titles 
become somewhat like a dishonor, when one of a 
very high position is bracketed with another of a 
very comparatively low status. This is iliusti^ed 
by Babu Protool Chunder Chatterjea, the foremost 
pleader at the Lahore Chief Court, and who was 
once selected to fill the post of a Judge in that 
court — being bracketed with hospital assistants, 
police inspectors and the like. 

We think that it is the duty of the Chief Sec- 
retaries of the various local administrations, to 
personally examine most carefully the claims of 
each individual recommended for a title, by the 
local authorities, and then to submit the names 
of the most eligible for the consideration of their 
chiefs, after scrutinizing most minutely the compa- 
rative merits of all. 
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MONGHYR. 

4^ Jamalpore^ May 14, 

Mr. B. Kcightljr, M. A., Barristcr-at-law, General Secretary, 
Theosophical Society, Indian Section, was here the last two days 
and gave a couple of lectures on the following subjects : — 
i;/., On Postmortem existence of man. 
ind.y Theosophy in practical life. 

There is a cry for water here. The wells have almost been 
dried up. The Railway Company's tank is receding fast daily* 
The Bayley reservoir close to the hill, which was erected by the 
Railway Company a few years back at a large outlay is, quite 
dry. Not a drop of water is to be had there. Wild animals, 
such as leopards, tigers, &c., arc said to be out of their lairs at 

dead of night to quench their thirst and to come to the adjacent 

tanks in the heart of the town. For the scarcity of water on the 
main line a great inconvenience is felt for the train arrangements 
and it is' in contemplation to run the Chord Line trains via 
Loop shortly, till the crisis is over. The Railway Company is 
also devising a scheme to carry water from Monghyr (river Ganges) 
to this by rail to meet their demands for workshops and trains. 
The Municipal Commissionet* who was criminally prosecuted 
for tampering witnesses, has, on conviction, been sentenced 

to a fine of Rs. 250 by the District Magistrate of 

Monghyr. 

DEBATE ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

\Continued from page ] 

Sir Richard Temple acknowledged the pointed yet kind manner 
in which the right hon. gentleman had alluded to him in adverting 
to a plan of his own which he had more than once mentioned in 
the House.* The plan always had reference to the Bill befor# the 
House, which had been in print for several Sessions. The plan 
would be found a modest one. He must admit that to form any 
scheme which would in any proper sense represent the population 
of India was an absolute impossibility. You might theoretically 
construct a systeni whereby constituencies could be formed in every 
district, but that would involve local Parliaments consisting of 
hundreds of members, and it was impossible to say, if such a system 
were introduced, what sort of men would be elected and how such 
Parliaments would work. But because such a representation of 
the people was impossible in this sense, it did not follow that some 
moderate scheme within sensible limits might not be propounded. 
His plan would be simply this. It was now proposed that 16 ad- 
ditional members should be given to the legislative Council of 
India. He supposed they might be elected by 16 selected cities 
in various parts of the great Indian dominion. He would like to 
select the cities, and they would be so chosen as to represent as 
nearly as possible various sections of the population. For the pur- 
pose of providing for a minority representation certain cities should 
be chosen which would select Mahomedans. All these cities would 
be places which had the elective principle in force within them 
for municipal and local purposes, and therefore the idea of election 
would be familar to the citizens. To such a scheme there was this 
obvious objection — that these cities would not represent the coun- 
try— that was to say the country in our sense of the term, as con- 
tradistinguished from the town. Nevertheless, their inhabitants 
would form fair specimens and types of the various forms of thought 
and sentiment which reigned in that vast population, and they 
would be great centres of native thought, activity, and industry. 
So far there would be, not a perfect, but yet a limited representa- 
tion upon a scheme which was practicable ; and because a perfect 
representation of town and country was impossible, that was no 
reason why we should not have some representation for the towns. 
According to that plan, it would be necessary that the Government 
should always provide itself with a majority. It would not do to 
leave to elected members in such a country as India* anything like 
a control of legislation. Elected members would be there to help, 
not to supersede, but the advantage would be that, instead of having 
nominated members we should have men chosen by the suffrages 
of their country. At present every Governor who had a nomina- 
tion endeavoured to choose a man who was a type and a representa- 
tive, and every man he had himself nominated was exactly the man 
who would have been elected had there been an elective system in 
force. Within that moderate compass such a principle could be 
effectually carried out. The plan was perfectly work- 
sole, and it was also absolutely consistent with this Bill. Although 
quite acknowledged that our tenure in India depended upon. 


good administration, good management, and conciliation of the 
people, its ultimate basis was upon the sword, and upon nothing 
else. Therefore we must have a majority on the Legislative 
Council, but as long as we had a majority he would like to make 
the minority a mirror and looking-glass of the sentiments of the 
people. These remarks which he made with regard to the 
Governor-Gcncrars Council might be applied to the Councils of 
provincial areas — he would not call them local governments. He 
wished to take care that the various minorities should be represent- 
ed, especially the great Mahomedan community. The hon. mem- 
ber for Manchester and the member for Donegal had referred to 
this point, but not one of these men would elect a Congress man ; 
they would take no interest in an election. This bcitig his humble 
plan — and the House would see that it was moderate and reasonable 
— it started with small beginnings, and it was quite compatible 
with this Bill. He would point out, however, how important it 
was that these things should not be arranged by that House, but 
should be left to the executive in India. It was impossible for 
them sitting in a committee in that House to make out an elaborate 
scheme. They must leave it to the Government of India. The 
hon. member for Manchester said that no plan would be satis- 
factory to the people of India which did not speciffcally include the 
principle of election. He might repeat the question — who were 
the people of India, and how were they represented ? The hon. 
member said that the Congress represented the people of India. 
He traversed that statement in the strongest possible manner. The 
I men who proposed the scheme would be swept into the sea to- 
morrow if British rule disappeared to-day. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not wish to disparage those who composed the National Congress. 
They were what the English had made them, and no man living 
had a greater share than he had in making them what they were, 
so he was not the one to disparage them. All he said was that 
they did not represent the popnlarion of India. The hoii. member 
said they formed a nationality^ He could not imagine any phrase 
less applicable to them than “a nationality." That was just what 
they were not. The hon. member said the Congress spoke with 
the voice of the people of India. Nothing could be more con- 
trary to the fact. The hon. member said they had great inffuence 
over the great masses of the people. They had no influence at all. 
They were looked upon as foreigners, with all the faults of foreign- 
ers, and perhaps none of their merits. No doubt they deserved to 
be popular, only the people of India did not seem to see it. He 
agreed with the member for Oldham. There was nothing that 
could be done to raise the natives intellectually and morally that 
he would not do, but to give them political power — they were the 
very last persons he would select. Until they showed greater 
moderation, greater sobriety, greater intelligence, greater self-con- 
trol, he for one should not think of entrusting them with political 
power. Therefore he was not in favour of making any concession 
to the Congress particularly. They should take their place in the 
ranks of their fellow-citizens, and take their chance there. Much 
had been said about the masses. The masses in India were out- 
side all conception of the matter in question. Besides the masses, 
the artisans and labourers in the Held, there were distinct secs 
of classes who were very nearly outside any electoral system, and 
the Congress could not claim to represent many influential 
sections of the vast population. Perhaps the most important 
class in [iidla are the village headmen. They had withstood the 
shock of revolution and the disasters of war, and they had come 
out like gold refined. These men, quite representative in their 
way, were totally outside any idea of the electoral system. Then 
there was the great class of peasant proprietors. 7 'hcy were 
everywhere, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. They were 
outside. Besides these were the frontier chiefs, the men who 
dominated the border, who kept back marauders and robbers, who 
were the wardens of the marches all around the frontiers of India. 
These hill tribes were nearly everywhere. They were like the 
bones in the body and the arteries. They were of the martial 
races, and they supplied the native officers for the infantry and 
cavalry. These men never heard of election. (Hear, hear.) The 
shopkeepers were numerous in every town and village j they had 
no notion of the principle of election. Then there was the 
important class the shipowners, the proprietors of boats— men who 
circumnavigated the great Indian peninsula, who formed the inland 
navigation, not equalled in any other country in the world. They 
never heard of it. Take the priesthood ; they had great influence 
over the whole lives of the people from the cradle to the grave. 
These men were wholly innocent of the principle of election. 
Take the Brahmin who studied the ancient Sanscrit, the men who 
looked back to the dawn of ancient civilization, and who were the 
repositories of the religious traditions of the country. These men 
were innocent of the idea of the elective principlc.^ So it was 
with the Mahratta Brahmins ; and* lastly there were the men of 
what he might call the old school — those who* looked back to the 
ancient rigimy who regard all Western civilization as an evil. 
These men would abhor the idea of election. He asked the House 
to reflect on the great variety and importance of all these classes, 
and they wonld see what a powerful phalanx they composed. The 
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Mahomcdans were opposed to the principle. He had received 
icpeaccd comm unicat ions from them, entreating him to explain to 
the House that they were entirely opposed to the National Con- 
greu ; and for this reason, that these Mahoraedans knew that, 
forming as they did a very important and inHuential section indeed, 
they dreaded that an undue share of power might accrue to this 
National Congress, which consisted almost entirely of Hindoos 
and Parsecs. He desired to speak of these races with all respect, 
but they did not represent the true feelings of the people of India. 
They were, in fact, merely like the swallows which portend the 
coming spring. The Mahomedans apprehended that they would be 
outvoted by the Hindoos, and they naturally wished to maintain 
some influence in the country. That was only reasonable. They 
asked, in effect, that there should be some arrangement for the pro- 
per representation to their important minority, which might now be 
numbered at between 50 and 60 millions. This last fact alone 
showed how hard and onerous this elective scheme must be in such 
a country as India. He asked himself this question — was the elec- 
tive system at all in the hearts and minds of the people? His 
answer was that it was not. The dignity of headman was here- 
ditary ; so were the village offices ; and almost all the ancient ap- 
pointments held by Mahomedans were more dr less hereditary. 
Here and there, however, germs of the elective system were to be 
found. The priests, for instance, were elected ; though in what 
way no outsider could say. If the elective system were going to be 
introduced, the natives would have to be educated up to it and 
taught what it meant ; and, to do this, they must lend themselves 
to the cask. He had himselt experimented with the elective 
system in Calcutta, but he had not found it altogether a success. 
It was almost as hard to get the Calcutta citlxens to understand 
what it meaiK as it was to bring ratepayers to the poll at the 
London School Board or County Council elections. In Bombay, 
on the other hand, the elective plan had always been found to 
answer ; and, with regard to the district boards which were originat- 
ed under the regtmi o( Lord Ripen, the principle of election would 
grow year by year, and no doubt in most towns of India a germ of 
the elective system was to be found. But if this plan were to be 
generally adopted and carried into effect, it would have to be by 
means of rules and regulations which should be framed here, and 
the working out of which should be left to those on the spot. The 
number of persons whom the Governor-General would have to 
consult and of others who would have to be propiciated and other- 
wise taken into account by him roust be very large indeed. He 
praised this Bill because it left the details of the schemes which it 
intended to propose to be worked out on the spot. The Govern- 
ment of India would, no doubt, profit by a perusal of that night's 
debate. If an additional number of members were to be nominat- 
ed by the Indian Government, he failed to sec the danger of 
allowing those members to be elected. For all the reasons he had 
stated, he ventured to express two opinions — first, that this Bill was 
entirely worthy of the support of the House ; and, secondly, that 
the amendment of the hon. member for Manchester ought not to 
have effect given to it. 

Mr. Kcay said the hon. baronet was like Balaam, for while in 
theory he blessed the elective principle, he in effect cursed it all 
through his speech. The question was whether the Bill as pro- 
posed by the Government did contain anything so near to a man- 
date as was supposed by the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Mid Lothian, and by other hon. members. He did not hesitate 
to prophesy that the Governor-General would never dream of 
exercising such power as w.^s supposed to be conferred upon him 
in a mandatory way by the Bill as it now stood. The Governor- 
General would simply treat it as a dead letter. They had as yet 
no knowledge how the mandate to exercise the elective principle 
was to be better embodied in a Bill. The Bill as it stood contained 
nothing in the nature of a mandate, and without a mandate of 
some kind it was impossible to hope that the Indian authorities 
would put in force anything in the character of an elective prin- 
ciple in the government of that country. He ventured to say that 
existing facts ought to incline that House to the conviction that the 
government of India could not safely be carried on without the 
introduction of some modified elective arrangement. It was too 
much the fashion for the Houoc to accept the views held by Anglo- 
Indian officials who had enjoyed high positions, and who invariably 
gave most bland assurances that everything was going on so well in 
India that there was little need for the House to attend to Indian 
affairs, much less to inaugurate any great or radical changes. Speak- 
ing from 30 years' experience of the real condition and wanta of 
the people of India, he ventured strongly to protest against those 
views, which were mainly the offspring of an easy-going hope that 
that state of things was sound which they themselves perionally 
had administered, and in the administration of which they had 
secured comfort, honour, and Advantage. The bureaucracy which 
governed India were frightened at the bare idea of the elective 
principle being extended to the government of that country, because 
they knew perfectly well that real rcprcicntaiivci of the people 
would feel it their first duty to insist upon the reduction of the vast 
ularlei end ihc nqroerpus appointments held by Europeans, whereby 


natives were to an undue extent excluded from the public service 
of their own country, and its revenues were eaten away to a quite 
unnecessary extent. A return presented to Parliament nine 
years ago showed chat out of the 68,000 Europeans in the whole of 
India 23,000 held Government positions with a salary of more 
than ^fiooayear, the total of their salaries amounting to 3,000,000 
a year, 4, 000, 000 of which was entirely spent out of the countiy 
by absentees. Out of 285,000,000 natives only 11,000 held 
Government posts with a salary of over £100 a year, the total of 
their salaries amounting only to ^2,250,000 ; and he believed that 
the new return would show that matters now were even worse. 
(Hear, hear.) In connexion with India policy simply meant pounds, 
shillings, and pence in the shape of salaries to Europeans, and there 
would be the strongest possible opposition to any Governor-General 
making any use of mere powers like those delegated to him in the 
Bill now before the House. An even more serious reason why the 
elective principle ought to be introduced without delay was equally, 
he feared, a reason why its introduction would be o*pposed by the 
European bureaucracy — that was, the enormous and cvcr-increaiing 
impoverishment which was now taking place under our rule as it at 
present existed. It was only by absolutely excluding elected mem- 
bers that our officials were able to go about crying peace and pros- 
perity everywhere while the fact was well known that enormous 
poverty and decadence were going from day to day and year to 
year throughout the Indian Empire. In the Budget debate last 
year the hon. baronet the member for the Evesham Division had 
talked of the wonderful prosperity of the Indian people. Why, if 
the people were so prosperous, did (he hon. baronet think it neces- 
sary when in Bombay to introduce his Draconian revenue law ? 
He proposed to give some particulars showing the hideous severity 
of that law. 

The Speaker said chat he could not see the relevancy of this to 
the Bill before the House. The hon. member was not entitled to 
review the whole state of India on a Bill for introducing elective 
Councils. 

Mr. Keay explained that his object was to show the way in 
which the people were at present ground down under enactmenti 
passed by Legislative Councils in the constitution of which the 
elective principle was ignored. His contention was that the elective 
principle should be introduced without delay in order that oppres-* 
siv^laws might no longer be passed without the larfccion of the 
representatives of the people. They were often told that the 
taxes paid by the natives of India were light and the fact that there 
were only insignificant arrears was pointed to ns a proof of the 
truth of the statement. But the reason why there were no arrears 
would be found in the stringency of the laws passbd by non-elective 
Councils to enforce the collection of taxes. He could tell of the 
imprisonment of the inhabitants of a whole village because one 
cultivator was in arrear with his payments. No assertion was 
more often made than that the cultivators were only taxed to the 
extent of half of their net produce. That was a fallacy. Last 
year he had prepared for him an # industrial census of a village in 
the Bom’^ay Presidency. I 

The Speaker observed that the hon. member's remarks were 
hardly relevant to the Bill. 

Mr. Kcay, coming to another point, said that he proposed to 
quote some authorities to prove that the idea of elective representa- 
tives was by no means as new in India as some hon. members 
appeared to think. Sir T. M unro, speaking of the days prior to 
British rule, said : “In all Indian villages there was t regularly 
constituted municipality by which revenue and police affairl were 
administered, and which exercised to a very great extent magisterial 
and judicial authority.” Sir John Malcolm, dealing With the same 
topic, declared that the municipal and village institutions of India 
maintained order and peace within their respective limits by the 
common consent of all ranks. It had been stated that it was only 
as late as the 14th century that a large tract on the wcicern coast 
of India had been governed by four senators and a presi^nt, who 
were elected by the people every three years. If we rea«y intend- 
ed to govern 280,000,000 of people to their content we ought to 
allow them representative government to, at all events, a certain 
extent. He h»d no de.ire to be an alarmist, but being the only 
member of that Howe who had bad offleial experience in the 
agricultural di.trict. of India he had no hesitation in saying that 
our extremely expensive and impoverishing system of government 
in that country was conducing to a terrible feeling of hopelessness, 
and despair on the part of the people of that country, who found 
themselves reduced under it from the position of well-to-do fiwme" 
to that of landless labourers. (Hear, hear.) It was for that House 
to determine whether India was to be maintained at a humaa cattle 
farm whether, by accepting the principle of the amendnwnt, tMf 
would give a pledge to the people of that country that they 
honestly to establish in it repretentativt inititiuioiu. 
hew.) 
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Reis fir- Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 

at the office of « Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 
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“IT BS00MMEND8 ITSELT.'' 

All who suffer find sure relief from 





The Omtest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven nut from the systerp 

Acute Bhematism and RheumaticOfout 

after years of semi^hetplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE. 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE^ 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica' 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The MwnreUooB Sore Throat Onre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Orient!il Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world 'm their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bafiles at i Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta ; Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co, and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, ^‘LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(l) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chundcr 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of. Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are nur principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja JotindroMohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Diirgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurud.aa Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, m.a., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirninpur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisinnal Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chattel ji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Puhlfcist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, c.i.E., &r., 

Babu Kisori LalGoswanii, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Bitrdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, m.a.,, Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jngat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, rBur^ wan ilaj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmnhan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thnkur Govinda Pratad Tewart, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

d:c., &C., Ac. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and poshing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs, 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Yean. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, shor/wiffdinjg', nickel silvern Undauni- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years' guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. s. 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Ananiapur 
says « Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.’' Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEET. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets,* Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (#i| 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 ^er each V. P, P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutia, says: — "A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.’’ Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 I guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO- 
BOMBAY. . 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) ' 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


AND 


Review of Poliltcs, Lilerature, and lioeiety 

ftATSS OF SUBSOAIPXIOK. 


} 


Ks. 12 
»> 7 

)> 4 

.Ke. 18 

Aus. 0-8 

Ri. 18 

If 

If 6-0 

.1 2-4 

Ans. o»iz 


rrMcefamt^rntM/fr tht mry fy UfA C»981, 4 ) f-W 


If paid m aovance, 

Vearly ... 

Haii-y early ... 

Quarterly ... 

Monciuy ... 

Single or sample Copy 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly 

Half-yearly... , 

Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

KAiXB or ADVSBTlSCfaBgZ. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by tne space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 -an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs.. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business CommuniOatiohs (poet paid) to 
be directed to *The Manager,” and Literarr 
Communications and hooi^ and pamphlets 
(carriage |faid> to of “Keis 

ARayyot.”, ... 

Orricft : /, IfcJhoor DedPr llano, Wdtingten 
\Stonn/^. . j 
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inches in length. Dr. J. Mudge, who had been the woman’s medical 
attendant, has preserved the lizard, which he believes must have been 
in her stomach for many years. Since the reptile was ejected Mrs. 
Rowe has bg||^ almost entirely free fiom pain.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

Parliament will probably be dissolved in the last week of this month. 


The Princess Marie, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, is betrothed to the Crown Prince Ferdinand of Roumania, 
and heir to the throne of Bulgari.a. 


Obrmany has taken up the Slavery question in East Africa in right 
earnest. A German judge there has sentenced seventeen Arabs to 
death for holding a slave market at Lindi. 


Sir Francis Jeune succeeds the late Sir Charles Parker Butt as Pre- 
sident of the English Court of Probate and Divorce, 


From next January, the rate for^ steamers passing through the Suez 
Canal will be reduced by half a franc per toil, with the prospect of an 
increase if the dividend fell to ninety. 


Three warehouses in Dundee h.ive been burnt down, destroying eight 
hundred tons of flax and two hundred tons of Jute. The loss is cal- 
culated at ;£40,0CX3. 


The rumour about Lord Baring probably succeeding Lord Lansdowne 
is contradicted. There is no knowing yet who will be the next Viceroy 
of India. Lord Bating, if he be, will not be new to India. He had 
been twice to India, first as Private Secretary to Lord Northbrook and 
then as Finance Minister and confidant of Lord Ripon, whom he left 
at a critical moment. 


Mr. Gladstone has accepted in its entirety the Newcastle Radical 
programme. The Irish question, he thinks, is every man’s question, 
because it blocks the way to ail reforms. 

The Exchange is the most absorbing question of the hour. It presses 
harder and harder every day. The Times suggests the payment of 
half the salaiies of civilians and officers al^a fixed rate of twenty pence 
per rupee. 

— 

They have started at Simla a society— named the New Indian Currency 
Association— of Europeans and natives, officials and non-officials, to 
lepresenl “to Her Majesry’s Government, and the House of Commons 
ilie imolciable condition of the Indian Currency, and the peremptory 
necessity of such reforms in it as will secure cither stability in the 
present standard of value, by iiuernalional agreeincni, or failing such 
iigrceinent the substitution therefor of a more stable standard, so as 
to prevent, for the fuliiie, the deprcciaiioni and fluctuations from 
which all classes in India have been 8uflcriQ|^ with increasing intensity 
for many years.” With the rupee down below i and the 

depreciation continuing, a common danger has for once brought to- 
Kcihcr all races and interests to cqmbine to rocem. The meeting 
was presided over by Major-GeiH»rRl Walker, l^tor-Gencral of 
Ordnance, Sir Alexander Miller being one of the speakers. The 
presence of the Law Member may be taken as a guarantee that 
die officials are free to join the association, and to make the joint repre- 
sentation, though we shall not be surprised if some musty old circular 
's discovered forbidding such a league and, indeed, any sort of 
combination. 


Municipal meetings arc becoming interesting. Last Thursday there 
'vas some refreshing free-lancing between the old veteran of muni- 
cipal fame, Babu Kalinath Mitter, and the young aspirant to muni- 
cipal honors, Mr. Abdur Rahman. By arrangement, Mr. Abdur 
^^ahman led the fight for the Siiburbanists. He moved 

An!! as the statement of the account between the Town 

auo tat Suburbs /or the years 1889-90 and 1890-91, dots not show that a 


sum of not less than three lacs of rupees required of Section 37 of Act 
II. B. C. of 1888, Clause 7, to be devoted to the improvement of the 
area newly added to Calcutta, has been so devoted, It is absolutely 
necess.'iry that the Commissioners should in future exclusiv'^ly devote a 
sum not less than three lacs of rupees towards works of improvement 
of the Suburban area, as provided by the law.” 

Another well-known veteran of Suburban municipal fame, Babu 
Preonath Muliick,^in a neat little speech, seconded the Resolution. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman, in a stirring speech, ascribed the unsatisfactory 
condition of the Suburbs to “the illegitimate diversion of the 
Suburban funds towards purposes not at all sanctioned by the law.” 
Although the law, according to him, fixed a sum not less than 3 lacs, 
to be devoted to the improvement of the Suburban area every year, yet 
in 1890-91, only the sum of Rs. 49,000 was spent towards it 
and the rest appropriated to other purposes. “Improvement” meant 
sanitary and structural improvements. “Don’t rob Peter to pay Paul,” 
said he. The efifect may be serious when called upon to account by 
the higher authority. “ We don’t want to fight,” added Mr. Rahman, 
“but remember if we do, we have got the right, got the law and got 
the men too.” The Subuibauists might invoke the help of the great 
oracle at the Shrubbery, if necessary. All this was too much for 
the old veteran Kalinath of municipal fame. He burst into a rage 
and fell foul upon the young aspirant to municipal honors. He 
entirely fergot himself. Babu Kalinath remarked that the Resolution 
of Mr. Abdur Rahman was meaningless ; that he (Mr. Rahman) 
wanted to obtain “ notoriety by the speech of his,” that Mr. Rahman had 
merely read in some book “ Rub Peter to pay Paul.” Were the Cor- 
poration thieves or robbers ? If not why then the word “rob,” of all 
the words in the world, used by Mr. Abdur Rahman? Mr. Rahman’s 
“legal opinion may be valuable elsewhere” and for the matter of 
that “ he may on a future day be an ornament of the Bench of the 
High Court,” but Mr. Abdur Rahman’s reasonings were no reasoning 
at all. 

If for Mr. Abdur Rahman to be a young man was an atrocious 
crime, he should have, in the words of Pitt, neither attempted to palliate 
nor denied it. He, indeed, took it easy being cool as a cucumber, 
and in reply administered a fairly mild dose of castigation to his assail- 
ant, which must have gone to the very core of his old heart. The as- 
ciiption of Ignorance and superciliousness only elicited from Mr. 
Abdur Rahman the gentlemanly retort that it was not necessary 
for him to reply to the observations of Babu Kalinath as he had, on 
the advice of friends who fell in with his views, withdrawn his 
Resolution. But one observation of that gentleman he could not 
fall to notice and that was as to the charge of “ notoriety.” He 
had always great respect for Babu Kalinath and always gave him 
credit for good taste, but lie must now alter his opinion. “ They say,’* 
said Mr. Rahman, “we live to leain, but 1 trust for the sake of 
Babu Kalinath Mutei, that he would live long to learn better.” The 
aineudiueiit of Pandit Prannatli to take tue opinion of the officiating 
Advocate-General as to the meaning of the word “invprovemeni” 
was carried. 


The attempt to revive the Maikei Coinmiiiee of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion having failed, an ctYoit was made to reconstitute the Squares Com- 
mittee. That too, we are glad to find, had no better fate. Khan Baha- 
dar Ahmed, on notice, having moved for its re-formation, Babu 
Norendranath Sen shouted out that the Squares Committee was worse 
than the Market Committee. Mr. Abdur Rahman opposed the motion. 
He said that for nearly six years when he was, on a previous 
occasion, on the corporation, he was a member of the Wellesley 
Square Committee. In that period there were only two or three 
meetings. But there was certainly one advantage of such committees 
if any member cared to avail himself of the same. Shortly after he 
was a member of the Wellesley Square Committee, he discovered on 
his table some extra flowers every morning. On inquiry he was told 
that a certain malee left them. Next lime when the make brought 
his customary present, he was brought up and, on being ques- 
tioned, said that he was in charge of the Wellesley Square and 
that he brought the flowers to seek Mr. Rahman’s favor for an 
increase of pay. The make was told that he should discontinue 
hit practice in the future. The man replied that he did not think 
there was any harm in Mr, Rahman’s having some extra flowers 
on hit table, the “Boro Commission” having only recently given 
him an extra hand, he begged the “ Choto Commission ” to give him 
a little additional pay for his extra work in the Square. Mr. Abdur 
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Hahtnan llimight that there wa» no necessity for such committee. 
The meeting agreeing with Mr. Rabrnrin, the Khan Bahadur’s motion 
was lust. 

A PAINFUL case in which the accused named Kashi Paharia has been 
sentenced to death by the officiating Sessions Jndgc of R ijshni, is very 
much exercising the public mind there. Tliere isea growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction in regaid to the severity of the sentence. The ac- 
rused was charged with the murder of one Rahmuiallah, who was 
alleged to have had illicit connecrum with the wife of the prteoner. 
The only important evidence that seems to have been adduced by 
the prosecution to fix the guilt on the accused, is that of his wife and 
it is of a discrepant nature, she having retracted before the Sessions 
Court her pievious statement to the committing magistrate, in which 
she is said to have cliarged her father and brother along with 
the accused with tlie immlcr of the deceased Rahiniituiiah. I’he 
prisoner who was undefended is reported to have said that he 
has been the victim of a foul conspiracy. The real murderers 
were his fatherdn-law and his son, who, in order to escape 
punishment them:>clvcs, conspitrd with the wife to fasten the crime 
on the husband. The circum^ttances which culminated in the 
murder of the deceased by his father-in-law and his son may be 
brirfiy stated, as alleged by the accused. 

Tite accused, a poor cultivator, having occasion for a long absence 
from home, left his wife under the protection of her father and her 
brother. On his return he had reason to suspect her fidelity and on 
inquiry found that, during his absence, tlie f.ither-in-law and his 
sou h.td sold the honour of his wife to the deceased— they having 
nllo ved iiim to have illicit intercourse with her, on the payment of a 
ceti dll sum of money to them by the deceased. When the accused 
came to know this, he insisted on the removal of his wife to a 
separate house. They at first refused to submit to his proposal but 
subse pientiy gave in. The deceased who was thus prevented from 
coiUtauing Ids adulterous connection with the wife of the accused, 
now that she was no longer under her father’s roof, demanded back 
the money with which her father had been bribed into terms. They 
refused compliance and, on the deceased still persisting in his demand, 
the only way to evade payment and suppress scandalous revelations 
was to desp.itcu liun straight, and so the deceased was done to death. 
Ttiis prob.ab ) happened at night and in the fatherdn-law's house, 
and as the accused was living separately with his wife he knew no- 
thing of the occurrence till the next morning, when the dead body 
of the deceased was seen lying on the roadside and the village people 
and the police came down upon him, the latter, it is said, trying to 
exort a confession from him by subjecting him to torture. His wife 
svho was all along in league with her father and brother, peiliaps 
under some pressure, declared at first that the murder was committed 
by her inubHud, father and brother. She subsequently retracted 
her statement in the Sessions Court, charging the accused alone 
with the murder. The accused has appealed to the High Court 
against the sentence of the Sessions Judge. 

W£ are glad to learn from Rajshai that since the destruction of the 
dtendful man-eater which of late caused such a panic among the 
BauUa people, the attacks of wild beasts tesulting in loss of human 
life have almost ceased. 

** Happy Diva ! ” exclaims the M. P., Allahabad, in a transport of joy, 
and proceeds 

“When Madame Diaz, the wife of the Mexican President, he.'trd the 
dayof the death of Patti’s pet dog Ricci, she sent the diva 
a^"(her, with instructions that it should be piesented to Patii cnncei^ted 
ia i iM^ket of roses. The instructions weie carried out to the letter 
dll' ’.‘.g the performance of Donizett’g opera at the New Metropolitan 
iH House. The basket in which the dog was hidden was a triumph 
of ll'iral art, Patti, attracted by the beauty of its design and the gor- 
geous bloom of its roses, chose this particular tribute fiuin many to 
cany off the stage in her own fair hands. 

As Patti lifted the basket to kiss tlie flowers the little beast gave a 
feeble cry. The diva started, peered curiously into the mass of bloom, 
gave a purely feminine scream of delight, and running down to the 
footlights, whi^o<*ied gleefully to the audience, * 1 declare if it isn’t a 
lovely little dog.” The house went mail. Men jumped upon tlie 
cha ts andyetled ‘ Bravo, Patti.’ Women waved their fans and hand- 
ken liiefs and cried hysterically. Patti tried to get the dog out, but he 
wan fastened in with tibbons. Finally she handed the dog and b.isket 
to an attendant, and, tripping back to the footlights, sang * Hume, 
Sk, 'ct Home,’ as only she can sing it.” 

.Qo liicomprebetistble Mesaanies and Madamoiselles 1 and your 


unhappy male kind who are compelled to encourage you in tbciw 
weak frivolities 1 ♦ * ♦ 

So long as there are orators like Mr. Maclean and writers like 
Colonel Malleson and, we may add, newspapers like the Btngal 
Timts^ the people of India need not be in doubt as to what opinion 
of them is harbouicd by their Biitish fellow-subjects, There is 
une consolation, however. Their sanity will scarcely be questioned 
by the most piejuciiced. 

OUR HYDERABAD COLUMN. 

(From Hyderabad,) 

Sometime .ago a telegram appeared in the Indian Daily to 

the cfTect that Nawab Vicd'-uI-Omra,- during his incumbency as 
Ofti*iating Minister, had ordered the confiscation of Nawab Sir 
Khurshed Jah’s jagirs, but that Nawab Faker-ul-Mulk, the Minister 
of Justice, interceded in the matter and prevented the order being 
carried out. 'Fite telegram elicited a column of remarks from the 
Editor of the /. D. IV These remaiks, though made in sober serious- 
ness, caused much amusement here. The Editor commenced with 
contradicting certain other items of Hyderabad news which he had 
previously published with his own comments. Coming upon the 
subject of the telegram mentioned alp>ve be, first of all, confounded 
the relationship which tlie three chief N-obles, Nawabs Sir Khurshed 
Jab, Sir Asmaii Jab, and Vic ^-ul-Omia bear to one another. Under 
the iinpiebsioii that Sir Asmaii J.tli and Sir Klmrshed Jnh were 
brothers,^ he argued, with every show of reason, that the Offichiting 
Munster could not have ventured to take upon himself to confiscate 
the jagirs of the Minister’s brother without the knowledge and consenr 
of tire Minister himself.” H« strongly condemned the conduct of 
Nawab Vu^r-ul-Ouiia and chimed with his Coi respondent in piaising 
the “good sense ” of Nawab Faker -nl-MuUc, the Ministerofjustice,- 
and added— “There seems to be some hope for the state 90' long ns 
such a man has any .aiithority.” He then commented upon another 
instance of Nawab Vicdr-al-Omra’s nlleged high-handed pmceedings 
and, referring to the rumoured change of Ministry, he viewed with 
netvous fear the prospect of that nobleman’s succeeding Sir Asman 
Jah and wound up with these u^ords “ If Mr. Plovvdeii can see h»s 
way to spy out a fairly honest and capable mao, such a man elrould 
have the support of the Residency. The Minister of Justice seems 
to be as hopeful a man for the higher post as any of the piospective 
candidates.” 

The last sentence is seemingly very flattering to the Minister 
of Justice, but don’t you think, Sir, your veteran contemporaiy 
lias, wittingly or unwittingly, placed that nobleman in the s^me 
ciitegory with the so-called “despot” Vicdr-ul Oinra ? For, upon ahe 
Editor’s own showing, is not Nawab Vicdi-ul-Oinra one of * the 
prospective candidates for the higher post ? AT/iuir. In a subsequent 
issue (perhaps in the very next), the Editor rectified the mistake 
he had committed as to the relationship between Sir Astnnit 
Jah and Sir Khurshed Jah— that they arc cousins, and not 
brothers as previously stated by him. (Perhaps the word/c/A—ihe 
highest title here which both the cousin% bear— -was the siimihling- 
block !) I do not remember-^nnd 1 cannot lay my hands on that issue 
of the paper— if the fact being the younger 

.brother of Sir Khurshed But the statement as 

regards the alleged ordiJk of Sir Khurshed Jnh’s 

jagirs by Nawab unaltered, and though some 

weeks have pas»jjjpt|Kfr/lhe not been touched agai^w Now, 

1 have the best authority for saying that the statement was entirely 
without any foundation. It was an absurd statement, and though its 
absurdity apparently struck the Edilior of the /. D* N, at the outserr 
still he allowed himself to be gulled. The Minister does not possess 
the power to meddle with the jagirs of Sir Khurshed ‘Jah and neither 
the Minister nor his “officiator,” singly or jointly,, would ever think of 
attempting such a mad course as they have been cliarged with. Nnwab 
Tbaig Jung Shuins-ul-Oinra Sir Khurshed Jah is the Amir-i-KabIr of 
Hyderabad, and is beyond the reach of the autlvdrity of the 
Minister and all the oilier Ministers put together. ' 

The funniest part of the story is the alleged Interference of the 
Minister of Justice which is siiid to have prevented the “ iwifeftroos 
order” being cavfied out, and the veteran Editor o5f the Jn4^ 

NowSf acknowledging the “good sense” of the Minister it 
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this alleged Interference, has recommended him to the higher post. 
1 do ^t question, and I do not suppose anybody in Hyderabad would 
^ver^estion,,jthe natural good sense and intelligence of Nawab 
Faker-uI-Mulk, but considering that the alleged interference is pure 
moonshine, don’t you think the basis of your contemporaiy’s recoin- 
mendation is altogether shadowy ? Hut enough. 

The Nizam is still at Hanam Kunda, shikaring. According to original 
arrangement he was to have gone to Pakhal by this time, but he 
has changed his mind and intends returning soon. He is expected 
back by the end of the week. He has bagged four tigers in his 
present excursion. The following srory illustrating the Nizam’s power 
of enduring the fatigues of Shikar in this roasting weather I have 
heard related with pride and joy by one high in office:— 

During his recent visit to Mankoia, the Nizam had had frequent 
shikar excursious. One day the sun was exceptionally hot, the 
thermometer lising to no* at noon, in the open air. Without paying 
the least heed to the scorching heat, the Nizam pursued his game with 
the greatest vigour and zeal. The attendants were afraid least the 
fatigue of the chase under the blazing mid-day sun should prove too 
much for His Highness to bear, but none had the courage to advise 
rest or retreat. At this lime one of the followers ran up to his royal 
master with an umbrella in hand and begged leave to hold it over 
his head. The Nizam acknowledged the offered service with a 
gracious smile, but declined the comfort, saying—” I am not made 
of wax— there is no fear of my melting in the sun.” 

In that hottest of the hot days of April, the Nizam was out in the 
bunting Held for lull ffve hours at a stretch, and enjoyed the sport 
imiueuseiy. 

Nawab Sir Kluirshed Jah returned from Poona, accompanied by his 
son Nawab Zafar Jung Bahadur. The Premier Noble was absent 
from Hyderabad for nearly a month and a half. 

Mr. Faridooiiji Jainshcdji, Private Secretary to the Minister, has 
been appointed Pi ess Cumniissioner of Hyderabad. There was 
no Press Cuuiuiissioiier in HyderaOad when Hyderabad was ffooded 
with newspaper:*, but now that there is no newspaper published m 
these Dominions the Nizam’s Government has thought proper to 
give us a Press Commissioner 1 This is a Hue illustration of Moghiai 
wisdom. Mr. Fraidoonji is said to be the correspondent of some 
of the leading papers winch enjoy the special paliouage o( the Nizams 
Goveriiineni* 


There was a scare of*a levoU 111 Manipur. It proved no more than 
a cry uf— the won 1 

In Calcutta, the cry for some weeks has been the snake I the snake 1 
And no idle cry eiiiiei. A quite new kind of water snakes has been 
found in the river winch the Supernitendent of the Indian Museuin*- 
tiie highest uutiiorny ni this country— pronounces to he as surely, if nut 
as quickly, destructive as tiie Cobra, Accordingly, the number of 
bathers in the Ganges has fallen olf lor fear ol being bttten to death. 
To make the anxiety uinversai, even the municipal hydrants have begun 
<0 throw out smaller audthtuer reptiiiaujpecimens. Luckily, these have 
been declaied by Profesaur ^boo-Maton, the Superintendent of the In- 
dian Museum, to be 4 od nothing but earth-worms. 

That is poor coiisuiaiipi||^^ Uo; milder khm it does not satisfy the 
residents. Whatever^he ^th^f lWt»^ pbfiiqmenon in our filtered 
pipe water, the reservoirs nkbijbli^ and Wilber than now. Mr. 
Lee, the Chairman, lost no time in' inquiring into the matter, and is able 
today to issue (he following report rcCbived/iroin toe Health Officer 
of the Corporation , 

**As far as I have been able to aKbrCiiinilbn.ear^^ievrmi in the 
nltered water are found oqly in those pip^s in direct pr Indirect con- 
nection with the WelMngion Square Pumping Station, the woimsare 
not poisonous and aie perfecily harmless, hut |Ui tfiiif are likely to die 
HI the pipes, the tendency will be Ibriiahem; tqipoutaniiaaie the water 
to a slight extent. 

At present I am inclined to think that their alienee may be account- 
ed for by the condirion of the Wetlingron Square meervdir Which 1 
examined this morning. The surface openii^ ^ eh«;^fef%rir are so 
situated at to renuer it quite pnssible forUMOLabd worms ^ fall in, 
and especially so after a shower of rain. ^ 

These openings should be immediately raised iU»qffikHentlyitiarded 
aRHiiist any possibility uf this kind, and the resei%ir^ebou\u iie ini- 
niediately cleansed. The cleansing will put the iuiammis id some in- 
couvenience for a few days in their supply of waiir, '1irtd<iibis is un- 
Avoroable, H may, however, be avoided in future by cloaing open- 


ings, which at present exist between the two chambers of the reservoir, 
and supplying each chamber with an inlet and outlet pipe. The 
chambers could then be cleansed one after the other without disturbing 
the general distribution of the water. 

I nave been unable as yet to ascertain deffnitely where the snake- 
worms found in the unHItered water come from. Thf'y are^ however, 
quite harmless, are confined to the unHItered water^and are totally 
unlike the large sea-water snakes, a few of which have been recently 
found in the river, and which are poisonous. 

A good deal of pipe-laying is 1 understand going on at present. 
Great care should be taken, especially during showers of rain, to 
prevent earth and muddy water getting into these pipes, and from 
thence into the mains, which, of course, is another source by which 
earth and sn.'ike-worms, the latter of which are a species of earth- 
worm, can effect an entrance into the water-pipes.” 

The presence of earth-worms in house pipes may be accounted for 
differently from Dr. Simpson. They need not always come fiom the 
reservoirs. They are given free access from the streets direct. If 
old house connections were examined, we are sure many connecting 
pipes would be found rotten to the last degree and perforated. Besides 
everhauling the zoology of the reservoirs, there ought to be a general 
inspection of the piping and a minute examination of the connections 
with houses throughout the town. 

Our surmise receives confirmation from the cursory examination, 
after the issue of the Health Officer’s report, of the Wellington Squaie 
reservoir by Mr. Dickson, in charge of the water works, and his staffs 
who found nothing but silt in it. 

Dr. Simpson advises boiling of the filtered water before drinking it. 
Evidently, age is telling on our water-works. Our vaunted pipe water 
is reduced to water that needs the precaution of boiling after filtration. 
In this grilling weather, boiled w'ater will be a luxury indeed 1 

Dr. Sheppard has been disabused of his notion of Russian territory 
in Calcutta. He admitted to the Magistrate that he was a British 
subject but in Russian service and also admitted his offence. Mr. Pear- 
sun sentenced him to six inoiulis’ rigorous imprisonment and, to enable 
him to appeal if so advised, added an extra 24 hours to the half year. 


/^E/S & RA YYEr. 

Saturday^ June iSga, 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CADASTRAL SUR- 
VKY IN BENGAL. 

The Native press in one voice has found fault with Sir 
Charles Elliott for introducing the survey and record 
of rights in Mozufferpore and North Behar. In 
this His Honour has been more sinned against 
than sinning. Having enquired into the history of 
the measure and ascertained the true facts from 
authentic sources, we feel it our duty to exonefrate 
Sir Charles and clear him from an unmerited 
obloquy. The proposition for minute survey with a 
view to the creation of a record of rights of agricultural 
land in the Bengal Provinces, is not the caprice of 
a new Governor ambitious of reputation. Nor it 
springs suddenly in all its fulness from any individual 
brain. It had a more prosaic genesis. Like many 
another measure of civilized administration, it arose 
in the ordinary way, so obscurely as to be unnoticed, 
maturing with years, and aggrandising under discussioU 
by different official hands, until it came ready to the 
hand of the statesman destined to give it effect. 
That statesman is Sir Charles Elliott. The matter 
indeed was ready cut and dry long before he came to 
office or was even thought of as a possible Lieutenant* 
Governor of Bengal. The question of survey and re- 
cord of rights has been under consideration since the 
administration of the late Sir George Campbell, FoP 
the edification of the public in general, and in bare 
justice to Sir Charles Elliott, we give below extracts 
from the minutes of the successive Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors on the subject. 

To begin with Sir George Campbell. That Lieu- 
tenatit-Governor wrote : "We shall probably have 
the whole (Question in our hands if we make an at- 
tempt lo settle any considerable part of it and we 
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shall hardly be able to stop till we have made a 
settlement of Bengal, adjusted and recorded all rights 
and all incidents of tenure, and created a machin 
ery for perpetuating and maintaining the records 
of rights.’* That remarkable administrator had no 
opportunity to carry out all his plans. He was not 
allowed breathing time, any more than he allowed 
the world any. On a difference of opinion with the 
Supreme Government on Famine policy — in which 
he was in the right, though — he was elbowed out by 
the reigning Jove, Lord Northbrook. His successor 
is nothing if not jaunty. Sir Richard Temple des- 
^bed the condition of the agricultural industry in 
Bihar as “ in a lower condition than that of any 
other peasantry with equal advantages which he had 
seen in India.” In his opinion, “the great desidera- 
tum of that district is an easy mode of proving occu- 
pancy rights.” 

Before his time was up. Sir Richard leaped from the 
mdsnad of Bengal to the gadi of Bombay. His suc- 
cessor, Sir Ashley Eden, too held that the rayyets in 
Behar are “ poor, helpless, and discontented men, 
bound down to a state of extreme depression, tenants 
of the richest province in Bengal yet the poorest 
and most wretched class that we find in the country.” 

Later on, in 1883, Sir Rivers Thompson fully ex- 
plained his views on the subject of survey and record 
of rights on the proposition to introduce the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill quoting the opinion of Sir John Shore, 

* in which he recommended such a scheme in 1789, 
as also the Report of Sir Henry Ricketts on the Set- 
tlement of Cuttack, in which, so far back as 1861, that 
great revenue authority proved that, after settlement 
of that district, the deteriorated and embarrassed con- 
dition of the people had changed for the better 
and the province had flourished, that the inhabitants 
had become peaceful and well disposed and there 
had been no agitation. Sir Rivers Thompson con- 
cluded by saying that the preparation of a‘record 
of rights would be a long process and probably ex- 
pensive, “ but the duration and the cost will be 
nothing compared with the ntanifold blessings such 
a measure would confer on this province. It will be 
a permanent possession restoring peace and pre-^ 
serving j^ace.” 

. Aft^pir^^^sedly minute and exhaustive enquiries’ 
people, the Government of Bengal, 
ini re'^rted that the provisions regarding the set- 
tleirtlSiJkpf rents and records of rights had met with but 
few a^;unimportottt objections at the hands of repre- 
sehta^lfe'assoctatmns in Bengal, while most officials had 
approved thcm» Finally, in 1885, when the Tenancy 
Ml was under discussion in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, Sir Steuart Bayley gave it. as his opinion 
that the preparation of a record of rights would, if 
wisely and discreetly carried out, prove the saving of 
the rayyet, while the President of the Council said 
that there was almost complete unanimity of opinion 
in the Council as to the utility of such a procedure. 

After that, it is vain, and unjust to denounce in 
especial Sir Charles Elliott. In treating him as thC' 
author of the scheme and responsible for the mischief 
which threatens the landed classes — zemindars and 
rayyets alike — of the Province, our writers and orators 
are engaged in rather an absurd war against a wind 
mill. The fact is, they are not well “posted" on their , 
subject Indeed, from the above statement, it is clear 
that those who . are most interested in the question 
oC, survey artd record of rights, are not at all ac- , 
qoiip^i ' with its history. While they have been * 
in a false security, the Government of 


Bengal has gradually obtained the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India to prepare a record of 
rights, district by district, throughout Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa. The Bengal Zemindars, with all their 
associations, have had no idea of the Laocoon coils 
silently winding round them. Even now they are 
scarcely aware how seriously they have been com- 
promised. They ought to lose no time in ascertaining 
how they have been represented to Government by 
district officers. We know as a matter of fact that 
some of the big Behar Zemindars have been reported 
to bear the most odious character, as pests of society. 

It is true that the question of survey has been 
brought into particular prominence in the administra- 
tion of the present Lieutenant-Governor. He has 
made it a special subject of study and has pressed it 
upon the attention of his subordinates. But that is 
no reason for making him responsible for the intro- 
duction of it. He is only giving reality and shape 
to the speculations of almost a whole generation of 
Bengal officials. After all, it was an evil day for the 
landed classes of the Lower Provinces when he came 
to rule here. A splendid business man, intbued with 
all the prejudices of a North-Western Provinces 
Civilian, he could scarcely resist the opportunity of 
extending, so far as possible, to a Province in which 
the Government demand on the land is fixed for 
ever, some at least of the blessings of a microsco- 
pic settlement which has created the Dead Level of t 
! society in Upper India, causing estrangement between 
the cultivator and the middleman — the masses and 
their natural leaders — with results which were so- 
painfully illustrated in 1857. 

THE BANIANS’ ACCOUNTABILITY CASE. 

After a henriiij; of eleven days, the suit of Jartline, Skinner & Cw 
against their banians, Shainlal Pal and Khetter Mohiin Dutr, haa 
temporarily closed. About two lacs of rupees were found short in the 
cash b.Tlance of the firm. Criminal proicculions for large defalca- 
tions having of late been virtually prohibited, the firm called upon 
their banians to make good the deficit. After long and fruitless 
negociaiions, the present suit was filed. Shamlal made no defence ' but 
claimed, a claim allowed by the Court, to stand or fall by the 
result of the suit agagiist Khetter Mobun. The latter enntendeef 
that, under the terms of his banianship agreement, he was not liable 
for the account sued upon, and that if the accounts were falsified, it 
was due to the European assistants of the firm who **have for 
many years been in the habit of overdrawniiig and that they made 
or caused false entriei to be made for the purpose of concealing 
such overdrafts.** Mr. Justice Trevelyan was naturally annoyed at 
such an allegation, in a charge of forgery 

against respectable' men. devotion to duty of 


against respectable' men. devotion to duty of 

an English barrister, or bias of 

personal friendship, 
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Trevelykn find, ' 
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form of an isiue by the learned counsel for the defendant Khetier 
]\lohan. [ Hit L^rdthip then read the iesue on that point.] I pro* 
nose to deal with Mr. Robertson’s case last, as he is attacked the 
iiiost, and the flutters on which he was examined cover so much 
more ground, 'nrere is %o doubt that each of these assistants did 
(iverdraWf and snntei so fhr as 1 can understand, in two ways. Each 
had a ledger account which was really an account of their salaries, 
the eiiirics in which were a matter between the firm and the 
Kanians. So far as that account is concerned, there is no real attack. 
'The attack is this. Each of the assistants seems to have had a 
private account with the banians, and to have borrowed money 
from the cashier, wnich loans were entered in a book. It is in evi- 
dence that most of the overdrawings were in 1890, when there 
was a gold bubble, by which—- if I may be forgiven the confusion of 
metaphors— most or the assistants were bitten. They seem to have 
overdrawn for the onrpose of buying shares. 

The partners did not know of it, and the banian says he did not, and 
his denial may or may not be true. According to the evidence there 
had long been a custom in the office of borrowing money from the 
banian, who says that he knew nothing whatever about the matter. 

I do 'not suppose that these young men ever thought whose moneydt 
was. There was always an exceedingly large balance in the till, and 
it has been shown that they could always pay off the money when 
they wanted it. In fact, the defence have actually made a point of this. 
The amounts drawn were a mere flea-bite compared with the balance 
in the cashier’s hands, which sometimes amounted to more than a lakh 
of rupees. This seems to have been a defence put forward simply to 
get away from the real question in the case. It is not shown that the 
moneys drawn at any time necessitated a single payment being post 


that the former should consider the latter a rogue and vagabond, and 
I think the trust and confidence were properly reposedt” 

After so tnuqh public time and attention wasted on a simple case 
mystified by a desperate defence, nothing short of a clear and un* 
compromising deliverance from the bench like the above would have 
been satisfactory. Mr. Justice Trevelyan does not evade any point 
and does not mi nee matters. 


poned or caused any inconvenience. It may have been wrong from 
the master’s point of view for them to doit. Two young men said 


. . young 

that they understood it was the dustoor of the place, and they according- 
ly did it. But after all the matter does not concern the plaintiffs^ 
The cashier was undoubtedly the servant of the banian and I cannot 
understand the process of reasoning by which this came to be consider- 
ed a proper defence to set up to a suit brought by Jardine, Skinner 
against the banians. 

With reference to Mr. Robertson the attack is a more formidable one. 
There is no doubt he overdrew largely. There is evidence he used to 
go into the cash department, presumably in the performance of his 
duty, also perhaps occasionally to get money when he was overdrawing. 
If the defendant’s story is true that the business was left in the hands 
«f tlie cashier, who was (one oO the banians* brother-in-law, it is only 
reasonable that Mr. Robertson should have thought Deno the principal 
logo to on t^i aide of the office. 1 am now seeking to put together 
the evidence of forgery against him. It is this. He overdrew, went i 
into (he bania^ns’ oepartinent and paid off his overdrafts when thew 
iniglit have been found out. In the case of the other assistants the ev^ 
dence IS even, slighter. Xo ask a Judee to qoni^ <!<» a conclusion on 
such evidence chat gentlemen of education receivtitlf substantial salaries 
should singly or in combination have committed foigery or caused its 
commission shows that there is nothing whatever in this defence. The 
only object of this defence seems to have been to force thoec gentlemen 
into the box to see what could be got out of them. As I have come to 
i\ conclusion which makes such a, distinction of costs unnecessasy, l/ 
need not hold, as I otherwise should have done, that the costs pccaiion«>^j 
ed by this defence be borne by the defendant in any event. 

One other matter. The banian said that Mr. Robertson asked him 
not to mention these overdrafts to the partners. This is absurd. 
The banian never told Mr. Irving about it or Sir A. Wiiepn, ajpd, as 
appears from the evidence, f^er the discovery of the deflations had 
been made, Mr. Robertioi m'd all he could to bring it to the^rtnert’ 
notice. 1 disbelieve it eotirely. It is impdlsible. tq^elieve i have 
no doubt whatever that like many of the other 8tii|#menti|r'^of the 
defendant hat no$|Dundation In fact. 1 find as a fact that the 
aisistantd4Nr'ove«drat ,ulari« «nd that it irreUviuit to tho case. 


A SKETCH OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

A Lecture delivered by 

Babu Sambhu C. Mookerjee at the Fiftieth Hare 
Aniversary Celebration, June I, 1892. 

Gentlemen, 

We assemble to-day to celebrate an annual the 

most urgent of its kind that we can possibly perform. 
For it is the skrad of the greatest benefactor of the country 
— the first educator of our race in its latest history. This 
day is sacred to the memory of our Prometheus — the 
stranger who, out of the depths of his abounding love, 
brought to us the torch of knowledge and kept it burning 
for years until we could make it our own. It is the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the death of David Hare who lived 
and died for our people, the Father of modern EdUOttion 
in Bengal, the unlearned man who did more for the cause 
of lecTrning and enlightenment in this country than all 
its Pandits and Professors. 

As such, it is an occasion of mourning, but not mournful. 
Wc have long since been reconciled to the event which 
gave rise to this periodical gathering. Our friend could not 
possibly have lived to this day. And distance has rendered 
obsolete whatever regret was originally felt for the pre- 
maturity of liis decease. Sorrow has been barred by 
limitation of time. It is not for us to pretend to share the 
grief of surviving friends and contemporaries. The long 
lapse of years has given us a clear advantage. Death has 
left us in Hare only the beautiful— the good and the 
sweet. 

Let us, therefore, banish all disheartening thought 
us think liot of Hare with pain. Let us bless him and 
/thank God who sent him as His Instrument for our rescue. 
Let us sing his praises. Let us appreciate his worth and 
understand his work and his methods. Lastly not least, let 
us advance his mission. 

/'David Hare’s idea of education was most liWi^a]. AH- 
t^V^gh partial to English education for native In<mn youth, 



he considered the knowledge of the vernacular indispq^ 
ble and-'CStablishcd many primary schooljf^ j^r tcachiriW 
Beng^ ai^ supported many others. 
schc^ti were, Anglo-vernacular, teaching both p 
Bengali. And if his pupils gave greaJt^^.|J:teij 
former than the latter, that was not 
their in&fortune. There was very 
haWnjg in; the vernacular. The 
j/days '#aa in Sanskrit and Persian and , 
tion in the common tongue, consisting^i^ 
arithmetic and ordinary letter-writing 
so of maxims of prudence rather than soetiii^^ 

learnt , The Bengali was not without a jnsw^tMtefiocly of 
iHeUfture in poetry — to this ®y those/ palmer of th<f ^ ‘ 
Mi»k(ln Bengal hav<vhot been excetJi«,j.|tiW thij^/will pro- 
negji-^fcalil^' never be superseded— but iridlgenous educ8tfoiit’j||ld 
not recognize Bengali litertiture as an instrument of, dtilttite. 
did not recognize the need of culture at all. Hence 
fiiah was naturally suggested to ‘tfifo, friend , of ^hp* 


pieoplti' as the ready means of national <Iwakenifl^. , For , 
he reguded education but a means— nbt'" an eth} b/ Itself, 
.pa'l^'long^bwn convinced of the potentiality oft^e Indian 
nj^i^ahd he was fired with the philanthropic desird gf 
"pgtp^t He .' desired to raise the people amo&i| 
id virdrked so long for a living. Hei'^ealrecfito 
l^lcducated, .ftispectable, welUgOyedllMI illd happy 
nd^, Ic^rdin'f^ to. his lights, itt^ectcd no. 
wards the end. At a time wh^lq':, Xfigland itself 
for the 'iiipiibcipition of the 
liar education, (^ 'ibr siti^r Other, thingsi 
Ipng ceased cbntll^^ra^^ he 

for ji^ce toidielnatiVes Of Ipis distant . 
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aspiration to sit as jurors. As an educationest, he carefully 
respected the feelings and prejudices of the people for 
fear of causing a revulsion against English education, but 
he was nonetheless an uncompromising enemy to Suttee 

/ and Slavery and such other barbarous practices then in j 
vogue and protected by law. His last endeavour in life | 
wa*s to free some victims of the then new Coolie Einigra- j 
tion Slavery. Treating the natives with perfect equality 
and with a genuine kindliness that was romantic, he ad- 
vocated their political rights as subjects of an enlightened 
Tower. A man of the most liberal views, he was a 
staunch friend of the Press in India then struggling for 
freedom and of all liberal institutions. 

He watched with fatherly interest the lispings of the 
Indian Muse in English and the first efforts of the Hindus 
in public speaking and public writing, recognising them as 
the fruits of his untiring educational activity— -his Hindu 
College and his feeder schools. 

He appreciated the value of public discussion, and while he 
supported the newspapers published by his countrymen in 
Bengal, he encouraged his native friends in utilising the 
same agency, in adopting printing and having newspapers 
of their own. 

It will not, therefore, be amiss if we devote this Hare 
memorial meeting to the History of the Press in India 
and specially among the Indians. 

The Press is a great institution of which all civilized 
nations are proud. And well may they be so proud, con- 
- sidering that it is, in our times, at once t he condition .r/w 
non and the m easure of civilization. So partial are we 
to 'll that wTTi'afdly esteem that people strictly civilized 
— as anything more than half civilized at best — which 
does not enjoy its benefits. If it is possible for us to con- 
ceive a civilized community without a mile of railroad, it 
is impossible to think of a civilized community without 
their newspapers. It is difficult to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this agency for the conservation and promotion of 
civilization. Accordingly, the character and position of 
the Press is a tolerably safe cri terion of the so ci al and 
political advancement of a people. 

TI ■ T 3 "pfC>ftiblyTKc' j^ealesF institution of modern civili- 
I 2 ?ition. Superior to Representative Government whose 
1 guarantee it is — its guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Whatever its relative status in normal states or thoroughly 
self-governed communities, certainly in India, without a 
national Government, the Press is not only the prime 
but also the sole institution, 

• The importance of the history of such an institution 
goes with^t saying, / 

^ T^J^efore inquiring into its history, let us make sure of its 

then, 

‘ roundly, the Press is an organ iaation tor ac- 

[iquiiriag diaseni^^^ information . 

^ thj ii^lltter, we find that the Press consists of 

“^tVatii'd di^imilar parts— a mcchaniaip, ^and, 
\'P metho4 of circulation. 


! ej^ch itf vihe sword has not expired. It will probably 
Its illusive empire has long .since been over. 

it has been forced to divide domi- 
A change, decidedly for the better, 

^ has !eite,cr thj^^irit of man’s dream. Nor dream only. 
Over alt hiVJ actions . is visible a gentler influence thsm 
heretofoii^ustti^e mercy have come home to his 

and bosoed.' Truth and right have made them* 
/sefw iteard where the strong arm alone had prevailed. 

^ The Devil is retreating — not fast, we fear, but for per- 
tain, let MS hope-^before God or, if you will, Humaolty. 
The conscience whicti, if at all, had been confined to per- 
sonal concerns has insinuated itself into public. Poli- 
tics is turning into practical Ethics. Once— not sp very 
long since— the world bowed its neck, almost uncomplaiii^ 
Sihly, to Force— brute valor and strength. Now anothi^ 
has come in Israel — not yet to supersede but at leift 
to nold concurrent sway with the old hoary-headed siiuw,): 
of a Despot. The Pen now divides iropw with ^ 

This great revolutionlias/no douBt, been slowly ^ 

by means of numerous agencies at work, through a 
course pf ages. Chief among those agendea by far 
be cooite|Md to be a mechanical invention, and the 
which bjr^the genius of man it has been, put. Iw the.; 

form or another, froth a |t)ng time— 


from the dawn of Civilization. It was not until it found 
an efficient ally and liberal patron 

that the Pen becpie con scious of i ts ^ TulTc apacit y. 1 1 was 
not till tbe inscri&ings o? the Pen could dc multiplied with 
case at command and brought to the door of thousands 
— of the entire reading class — that the Pen became a power. 

So far as thought rules the world, in these times, it docs 
so with humbler assistance. Wise and righteous men and 
brave spirits have been in all ages among communities 
with any pretensions to culture and refinement. But their 
influence was small because local and private. Their ex- 
ample was confined to their neighbourhood. Their counsels 
reached only their immediate listeners. In consequence of 
the Press and other au.xiliaries, it is different now. These 
have created a new entity— the Public . There was .scarce- 
ly any such thing before. Accustomed to our benefits 
we are rather prone to complain than to be thankful for 
our superiority to our predecessors. Here is a possession 
which the most glorious of them — whether of Italy or 
Greece, Egypt or A.ssyria, Persia or India, China or Peru 
— could scarcely boast. 

These auxiliaries have virtually multiplied sages and 
heroes, Pandits and patriots, philosophers and philanthro- 
pists ad infinitum^ while their words and examples arc 
not only carried to the ends of the earth, but are preserved 
for the edification and inspiration of mankind to the latest 
generation. 

In tracing the origin of the Press it is often forgotten 
that printing is merely accidental to it — an auxiliary, of 
great importance no doubt, but still an auxiliary— not a 
principal. Journalism may exist without printing, as without 
steam agency. No doubt printing is an immense con- 
venience, and steam aggrandises it farther, but neither the 
one nor the other is a necessary element. The beginnings 
of journalism were in manuscript. Originally the want of 
printing was not felt. Printing is not required until after 
other improvements in society take place. Its effect is to . 
multiply copies, and not until the diffusion of education and j 
the establishment of the public post is multiplication called 
for. Steam printinjj} or any particular rapidity of print- 
ing is wanted only after education becomes a comrnon thing 
and in countries supplied with railways and having com- 
merce with other and distant nations, 

The present extraordinary development of the Press 
is apt to confound us as to its origin and early history. 
We are unable to free ourselves from the notion that 
what is so great must have been great from the outset 
We bover round the considerable — beat about the bush 
in the neighbourhood of the grand— in the hope of com- 
ing upoif the birth of the, moost^. All this is very 
silly, ^ though very natural. The grea^. Ganges issues Irom 
the insignificant Cow’s Mouth. And if you persist in 
your intrepid search beyond, you prt^lbably cwie apon 
some insignificant rills. What^sas^c^r^ljirh fo TO origin I 
but a regulai: system of c^muniSBon of ^ews by means I 
of written signs? For we must dismiss from our minds 
the journals aa we see! them. Jourmdism at an agency for 
supply|ng'opftilo%^ 

provemeht NewsiWf^ were very hfiipible things, 

andsm^l^and they JfikppHcd twlri^^wre and simple and 
not .0. N» by 

Such 


so artislicarty 
were to 

journal^, yo' 
only bjUt w^jjj 

WeA«t^ Alia to 
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for the stapi 4 itf ft* cultivating class. The other dnjr, a local 
pleader gave t feast on the occasion of the marriage of hfs son. He 
invited the members of his own community. He is a Hindu of the 
Kayastha^BSte. Here the question of precedence arose. An 
cnlightene^ayastfta wanted to kick out the Brahmans— in a rneta- 
phorical sense. He and his fellow brethren would not partake of 
the feast if the members of the sac^^rdotal order were allowed 
the precedence. The host was in a fix. The Brahmans felt in- 
sulted and were indignant at this unheard of pretension of the 
issue of Brahma’s feet. But if they insisted on their rights they 
were made the laughing stock for being orthodox by the modern 
Kayastha. Their case was hopeless ; they were in a minority 
But all’s well that ends well : die tribes came to terms, the Kayastha 
agreed to dine without thus violating the social order. Ic was no 
dinner but a sort of repast ; fruits, sweets, flour, fish, &c. Fancy, 
where the Kayastha had been if he mooted such an idea some 50 
years ago, not to say if this had taken place in a Hindu kingdom ! 

Rice is becoming dearer every week and the outlook is 
'gloomy one. 

DEBATE ON THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

\Concluded from page 263 \ 

Mr. S. Smith said that from the speech to which they had 
listened that night from the hon. baronet the member for Rvesham 
and from the hon. member who had just sat down, it was difficult to 
realiw that they were both speaking of the India of the present day, 
so widely did they diflfer in ihcif accounts of that country. He, 
however, was inclined to agree in the main rather with the hon. 
member who had just sat down than with an official optimisr like 
the hon. baronet. (Hear, hear.) It was painful for an assembly 
like the House of Commons to listen to the statements of the hon. 
member who had just sat down and he could only hope that they 
were somewhat exaggerated as he was inclined to believe them to 
be (Hear, hear.) He thought, however, that that hon. member’s 
statements approached the real state of things more nearly than did 
those of the hon. baronet. His belief was that the people of 
India were suffering from extreme poverty and great privation, 
and that some system of representative government was urgently 
required for that country. (Hear, hear.) There was little doubt 
that it was the intention of this nation to act fairly to the Indian 
native, but government by a bureaucracy could never succeed. 
The Governor-General of India could never come into contact 
with the suffering classes. No doubt there had been a period in 
the history of India when it would have been impossible to govern 
it on any other system than that which was nowin force, but he 
believed that the time had come when it was essential that the 
country should have representative institutions, and that the people 
should be allowed to participate in their own government. (Hear, 
hear.) All friends of iiidU might heartily agree with the theories 
of government put forward by the hon. member for Evesham, but 
the difficulty was to get them put into practice. Lord Ripon 
honcatly attempted to give India a valuable instalment of sclf-go- 
vcTiiTOcnt, but he had to pay the penalty of being detested by the 
official class, and ic might be doubted whether any successor would 
dare to expose himself to the same class feeling.'^ Travelling 
through the country soon after Lord Ripon had left, he was struck 
with the fact that the affections of the people went out to him as 
they had never done to any one before (hear, hear) ; but there was 
' scarcely a European who did not speak of Lord Ripon with 
(he utmost bitterness. It was true, as the rig 'it hon. mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian had said, the language of the Bill 
was ambiguous, "and perhaps the principle 
be found in it, but, 


left to the bon. mem 
discover that ic wi|. 
mark a certain adyimc 4 
valuable conce^ioNf^^i^^^i 
questions would, howeveij 
was exercised by elected 1 
nominated by the Governnti|)tVj 
be inconvenient to the Goveii 
were engrafted upoft'|hf Bill 
dependent criticism 
would fail to saciiff a^^ndian vex 
agree^^^^tlli what hid' wu 
Chester or ‘the 

piece of. indiair^lKiPm i^\d If the 


df election might 
it were 
Would probably 
l^e Bill did 
contained 
I, ind to put 
^ 4o far as ft 
jj who were 
Jy'that might 
unlcM there 

heiiS ' He 
^he honi'miftbet fdf :Man- 
^tional Congress at the'Biouth- 
If^ti^member ^^$ycsham could 



go baeit;to the eof^WV ^I*^^** ab6od$^||id would, form 

a different judgtpi&jiirdm that he had jtisc exprei^ A friend of 
his own waa aliped to that eouheil^y a large ‘Ullage, and the' 
election was fb^jliy made at^ft large meeting held in the market-^ 
place/ It wIisM apptba^elL as postiblet to et^ption by man- 

hood »affag£^.The^ delegates to the Congreiy were frecly^chosen 
by large nfi^^'^ of population, and there was not at present^ 
" ' ^le Waffor getting at thi opiOfoni of: the people. 

gai any representative body which 
the Vsbadaa of caste,^ ahd. ricealtA' 


anymore. 


India ; bat the Congress approached more nearly to such a body 
than any institution which had existed in India for a hundred years. 
He had read the proceedings with much care and he had been 
astonished at the moderation, wisdom, and statesmanlike ability 
with which the views of the members were expressed. There 
was no Parliament in Europe in which the debatSi were conducted 
more ably ihaii were, those of the Indian National Congress. It 
was an outgrowth of our own teaching, and we ought to be proud of 
it. The population of India, Hindoo and Mahomedan, was essen- 
tially Conservative and further removed from anarchy chan that 
of any other country in the world ; and we could treat them with 
kindness and confidence and extend to them power and responsibi- 
lity with more security than almost any other Power in the same 
state of civilization. India was full of deep grievances and we 
ought Co let them have an outlet instead of sitting on the safety 
valve and risking an explosion. The land was exhausted by i 
wretched system of agriculture, resulting largely from our own 
laws, and the peasantry as a body were loaded with debt. All 
these things ought to be faced and honestly dealt with in place of * 
being hidden and veiled in optimistic statements. It was said it 
w.tB difficult to devise an electoral system for India, and he admit- 
ted we could not have a symmetrical or complete system ; but th6 
hon. member for Evesham sketched the rudiments ot a represen- 
tative system whereby *a certain number of members could be 
elected through the municipalities of large cities. The country 
was not ripe for universal suffrage and Any system of election must 
be based upon existing agencies. Therefore wc could not do 
better than adopt Lord Dufferin’s scheme. In speaking of it the 
CJndcr-Sccrctary omitted to cite the portion referring to elective 
councils. When a Viceroy so essentially Conservative recommend- 
ed the elective system, surely Parliament might be willing to adopt 
it. An enormous responsibility rested upon the people of thii 
country, ic was too great a responsibility for us, involving as it did 
the direction of the affairs of onc-fifth of the human race. The 
Government of India was a despotism, but it was a better 
despotism than that of Russia. It was high time that our own 
institutions should be engrafted on India. The present form of 
government could not last ; it would have to be changed sooner 
or later. If the change were made now, when there was no war 
or threatened invasion by Russia, ic would be accepted as si boon ; 
otherwise some greater change might be wrung from us in a time 
of great peril. 

Mr. O. V. Morgan approved of the Bill, as he considered it 
was a step in advance, lii dealing with a country like India ic 
was necessary to be extremely cautious. The power of asking 
questions would be of immense benefit to the Government of 
India, because it would enable the Government to answer false 
charges wiiich were being constantly made in some of the news- 
papers, and so the people of India would get to know the truth. 
He would have been glad if some change had been proposed in 
the India Council in London for it was extremely antiquated,' and 
the members were also extremely antiquated most of them, 
although men of very considerable eminence, having long since 
returned from India. There was no representative of Indian 
opinion and no representative of commerce connected with India, 
on that Council, and that was perhaps one reason why .1 
incntsiif India was so long in constructing railways ii 
fo|tnd ^bnsiderable difference of opinion in India off 
noW" brfore the House. The Hindoos, ^vere iff 
educational franchise. I'he Mahomedafts,^^^! 
the whole population, were not in favo^Y^ 
form of government at all. The Parsecs 
divided, and ic wouKi be difficult to say 
majority of representative government or not* 
interesting conversation with a man in Bombay too; 
be considered as the only representative of the 
the whole of India. This man said that he 
Congress, ' that ic was a Brahminical n^QvemOnt, off at all events, 
that' it was supported by the Bengalee Babops, who were as bad as 
tho Brahmjns and the greatest enemies of the working classes. 
The hon. member for Flint had spoken of the suffering and dis- 
tress in India, but last year the agricultural population iu India 
had done extremely well. Great good would accrue to India if 
the English people in India would admit into their society the 
highly educated and English-speaking Indians, who at present were 
treated by them with the most absolute contempt. 

Mr. Curzon thought that the House would agree that the time 
had now arrived when the debate might come to an end. There 
had been a number of interesting and valuable speeches by hon. 
^members who were qualified by experience or by residence in 
India to deal with the question before the House. He was glad 
to obi^efve that in tU the speeches .the importance of the Bill had 
been recognized, and chat there had been no attempt on either 
' aide of the House to underrate it. The hon. member for Oldham 
'tiycnt to far as to say that it was the most important Bill which had 
beeiHfiilrbd'uccd since the constitution of India had been changed. 

In’ tfl^^rioua speeches delivered in the House no criticism, ceruiti- 
ly no hostile critlcismi had been directed against the specific 
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changes introduced by the Bill. The concession of the 
power of financial criticism and of the right of interpellation, and, 
perhaps, the addition to the members of the Supreme atid Provin- 
cial Councils, had all met with the approbation of the House. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not think he had heard a single remark to 
the contrary. He was, therefore, relieved from the necessity of 
making another speech on the general provisions of the Bill, and 
it would only be his duty to make a few observations in reply to 
particular remarks or inquiries that had fallen in the course of the 
debate. It was not necessary to follow with any minuteness the 
member for North Manchester, who moved the amendment, but 
he was bound to notice one statement of his — that the nomination to 
the various Councils was at the present moment a fraud. There were 
two members of that House who had filled the position of Govern- 
ors in India, and he was certain they would bear him out in saying 
that it was the object of every Governor to persuade and induce 
representatives of these advanced political opinions to join the 
Councilsi (‘-Hear, hear” from Sir R Temple.) That was the 
ease under the hon. baronet and under the Postmaster-General. 
He would ask the hon. member whether he had ever heard the 
names of Pecri Mukuji or Kustadas Pal? (Hear, hear.) These 
were the names of the very strongest representatives of opinion in 
India. The addition contemplated to the Council was very modest, 
perhaps unduly modest, but it was true that Lord Dufferin, when 
first he made a proposal in connexion with the Legislative Councils, 
did not propose any addition. He did not think that an addition 
was required. It was extremely difficult to get men in India with 
the necessary qualifications as to time and ability. He doubted 
very much whether the hon. member had at all a clear idea of 
what the business of the Supreme Legislative Council in India was. 
It was very different from the system in that House. It only legis- 
lated when legislation was necessary. (Hear, hear.) What, was 
the process of legislation in the Council of the Viceroy ? 
Why, before a measure was introduced, if it referred to any 
particular province, it was circulated through that Presidency 
or province and inquiries of the most minute and searching 
character were made from eminent persons. The Bill was 
then introduced and read a second time and passed to a select 
committee of experts who were responsible for the legislation in its 
final form. Then only did it come before the Council. If the 
hon. member did not accept his statement he should read him the 
opinion of Lord Northbrook, who said : — 

“ The National Congress and others have recommended a much 
larger extension of the numbers of the Legislative Councils. I 
believe myself that the Bill goes far enough in that direction. I 
believe there would be great difficulty in making any much larger 
increase in the number of the Legislative Council of the Viceroy : 
and a substantial increase has been made in the Local Councils. 
Therefore I think the Bill provides fully for all present needs in 
respect of the increase of numbers.” 

He did not think that he need pursue the subject further. He 
came to the wise 'arid able— if h*fc might say so — speech with which 
the hon, member for Mid liOthian had favoured the House 
(Cheers.) The great object of that speech was to eliminate the 
element of controversy from the debate ami diffuse a spirit of 
harmony over these proceedings. The right hon. gentleman com- 
plained atjhc outest that the language *of the Bill was ambiguous, 
.W the ambiguity did not lead the right hon. gentleman to take 
IS'boaltne view of the Bill, He entirely cndorsclip that view of the 
.'jyght hon. gentleman when he said that the initiative must be left 
in Ube hands of the Government of India. On this point he prefer- 
red ‘the scntimeiiit df the member for Mid Lothian to those of 
fllOJSiember for Elgin. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member asked 
whothef the wordi of the clause were to be taken as mere compli- 
racntar3^'#ord»» and he said he was prepared to stake his political 
reputation th|t the clause would be a dead-letter. Then the poli- 
tical reputation of the hon, member stood in great peril. (Laught- 
er.) He thought it was a very important contribution to the debate 
that the right hon. member for Mid Lothian, speaking with a full 
knowledge of the enormous responsibility of the Indian Govern- 
ment, had laid it down that the question of the degree and of the 
manner in which this principle was carried out were matters, not 
for the consideration of that House, but primarily for the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. (“No, no.”) He hoped he did 
not misrepresent the views of the right hon. gentleman. (Mr. 
Gladstone nodded.) He could only say in conclusion that he 
accepted the) statement of the right hon. gentleman as to 
the objects with which the Bill was introduced. They were 
undoubtedly to enlist in the service of the Government of 
India what the right hon. gentleman described as the upright 
sentiment and intelligent opinion of the various sections of 
native population, and if that Bill passed that evening without 
going to a division he was certain that it would be attended 
with very beneficial results. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Picton said they were in a somewhat peculiar position. 
The hon. member when he arose to move the second reading of 
the Bill said in the course of his speech that he did not excludfrthe 
possibility of the introduction of the principle of election, 'fke 


hon. member for Manchester afterwards rose and moved his amend- 
ment, to the effect, that unless this Bill recognised the principle 
of election it would not be satisfactory. The right hon. gentleman 
the member for Mid Lothian afterwards spoke, and said, in words 
of gravity and wisdom, which were recognised as much on that side 
of the House as on the other, that there was not much difference of 
opinion between them, but the Undcr-Sccrctary of State for India, 
in the speech which he had just delivered, had nor, in terms, said 
that it was intended that the elective principle most be introduced, 
or that this Bill did in fact mean that. It was not suggested on the 
Opposition side of the House that India was ripe for such a scheme 
of home rule as they desired for Ireland, but they wished for such 
a mild and tentaiivc electoral scheme as was suited to the present 
requirements and capabilities of their great Eastern dependency, and 
which might hereafter be further expanded and developed into a 
more extended scheme of electoral government. The members 
of various Guvernmcnt‘8, Liberal and Conservative alike, had 
spoken disparagingly of the natives of India. An ex-mem- 
bar of a former Liberal Government had once said to him, 
in reference to a proposed candidate for election to an 
English constituency, “ Don’t have that nigger.** These 
words only anticipated the remarks of a member of the 
present Government about a certain “black man.” The members 
of all Governments seemed, therefore, in this respect to be tarred 
with the same brush. All they now asked was that, little by little, 
by means of very limited franchise, a few of the most educated 
of the natives of India should be allowed to elect a few members 
to the Council and they were content that the scheme should, at 
the present time, be confined to the' most modest introduction of 
the elective principle. 

Mr. Schwann asked the Under- Secretary for India whether or 
not he would distinctly state that it was intended by sub-section 4 
of Clause i, to apply the electoral principle in India, If this was the 
ease, then he should withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Curzon said that, in answer to the question, he did not know 
that he really could add anything to what he had already stated to 
the House. The initiative was left to the Viceroy of India, and it 
was a difficult question for the Government or for the House to 
transfer that initiative to itself. 

Dr. Tanner expressed his adhesion to the view enunciated by the 
hon. member for Mid Lothian that this section of the Bill was both 
ambiguous and misleading. This legislation was really the placing of 
additional power and opportunities for securing further emoluments in 
the hands of the bureaucracy of India, with the result that this 
meagre instalment of so-called representation would be minimised to 
the utmost. It was therefore scarcely worth having, and he hoped 
that his hon. friend would go to a division. T’he hon. member for 
Evesham said “ Do not give the Hindoos political power” But the 
hon. baronet, like all others who had held such positions of trust in 
India, always stood by their order and by the bureaucracy. The 
hon baronet spoke of the mute masses of the people of India; but 
had they not got good reason to be mute, subject as they were to 
periodical starvation ? 

Mr. S. Hoarc denied the assertion vhat India was growing poorer 
every day. So far from that being the ease all the information 
had been able to obtain during a recent visit to that country 
showed that India was growing richer and its trade expanding daily. 
The railways had been increasing at the rate of 1,000 miles a year. 
Only iz months ago it was his good lot to receive the Viceroy in 
the middle of the Central Provinces of India probably not visited 
by hon. gentlemen who had addressed the House, and to open a line 
of railway of some 850 miles. A great portion of that railway was 
through uninhabited jungle, through a country in which it might be 
said there wtf no weaUljL^wWeveiv . and .yet during the present six 
months that railway ii'ad earn^ g'^a^lliymfficicnt to pay guaranteed 
interest on seven miBinna o(/ Jiibnejl^, Ariip beard Man- 
chester manufacturer! that had been 

built and were flQW beln^^lMt that too was add- 
ing to the wealth of the .c6«iitry« jTOa vast discovery of gold in 
India was another fjcatoro^'l^ the ^fplence. He stood but a year 
ago in a place wjK^c a few ^ej|rSj^cc there was not a sign oj^oal, 
and saw ten coal pits at work\^."' rfe granted that the financial posi- 
tion was difficult owing to.the dcpffciation in silver ; but that was 
not dae to any fao)t in EngU|if' rule^ With reference to the ques- 
tion of an electoral system he had had the of portunity of hearing 
the views of those great and experienced officials to whom the 
Empire was so deeply indebted for the part they had'played'in the 
Government of India, and they ' stated that tb^re would be great 
difficulty in carifhg out any electoral system perhaps for many 
years to come, ^en it did come they should all welcome the 
time when they could place some further power in the hands of 
our fcllw-subjects in India. But for the moment they should not 
do so, though the reason was not because they thought India was 
not progressing, for he could affirm it was progressing in every 
department so far as material wealth was concerned. 

Mr. Schwann asked leave to withdraw his amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave, withdraw;pi^ and che^Bill was then 
read a seepnd time* 
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SHORT BANERJEE ^ 00., 

No. ifSs Dhufrumiollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


BANDO &• BANVaS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds^ especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
iian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Uiauhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
!>ioii of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
C.incrum oris, Liver and Spleen DiseAiibV|ii^> 
ns infiainmation, induratiw|||[; 
oig.ansj '&c. vT . 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8,'WSi|^wr 
Re. 1-12. Smaller size for 
post Re. 1-2. Xi*' 

SHORT BANERJEE & P«„ 

No. Dhurrumtollah StritH/ 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet^ Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATIOK 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt, ANDREW HEARSEY 

Apply to RHs Rayyei Office, Calcutta. 


By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular peiiodicals. 

Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahitya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “Bee Press,” No. I, Uckoor Dull’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner 
formally years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr, 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankan- 
lollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcutta 
X Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent bill may be had from the Sccreturies of the 
Committee at their office. No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dun’s Lane, and 
4aUi2} Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
‘Age bf Consent Bill. One anna. 

.The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 

The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
'Half anna. 

'5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasla by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasla in English 
with notes by Nyjalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE or CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoblc, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
inan Nulkar, c.l.K., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawnb Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyef^ 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must.be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, See, 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis b* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 
at the office of Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Hollownfs Pills. - The Greatest Wonder of 
Modem Times. — They correct bile, prevent 
flatulency, cleanse the liver, and purify the 
system, renovate the debilitated, stiengtheii 
the stomach, increase the appetite, invigoi.ate 
the ncrve.s, promote health, and reinstate the 
weak to an ardour of feeling never before 
expected. The sale of these Pills throughout 
the globe astonishes every body, convincing 
the most sceptical that there is no medicine 
equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing the 
complaints which are incidental to the human 
race. They are indeed a blessing to the 
afflicted, and a boon to those who sutTer ftom 
disorder, internal or external. Thousands of 
persons have testified that by their use alone 
they have been restored to health after other 
lemedies had proved unsuccessful. 


276, 


REIS AND RAYYET. 


f Jurte 4, 1802, 


"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

AH who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Oare Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

AcuteBheamatism and BheumatioGont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, Sciatica, faceache, 

SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Renralffiain the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Mamllons Sore Throat Onre. 

^ Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

' The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
* siciatis in Che world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes^. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Be. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, "LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of JPSS2,) 


OBJECTS. — The ni.nin objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Tlieatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way. 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— -Rs. 3,oo,cx)o, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. 1 each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chundcr 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONOBS AND SUBSOBIBBBS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitrn, 
justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hoii’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee,^ Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bo8e,M.A.,B.I-., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, ^Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posia, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankiin Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya CUmdra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, c.i.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L, Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Cbairmnn, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu ^Umacharan Banerji, m.a*, PrincifSkl, 
Raj College, Burdwan, , 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu^ Mitra, Vice-Cbairh|irfl| 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judg#^ 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukeiji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., Scc.f &c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing 
where for the above Company, 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Agents evenr- 
Cash security 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keylesSf short windiujg^t nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial^jewelledy and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Otk^s sell at double our rates. 
Have no af^arance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.'’ Mr. B. V. Clieity from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine .Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.** 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBT. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Kings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. fir, C. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says;— A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.** Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO.. 

BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics, Literature, and Society 

KATES OF SUESGRIPTIOK. 

If paid in aavance, I 

Vearly ... ... ... Ks. 13 

Haii-yearly ... ... „ y 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 4 

Muntniy ... ... ... Ke. i-S 

Single or sample Copy ... Ani. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly 



Rs. 


«9 

Ans. 


i8 

10-8 

6-0 

2-4 

0-12 


arge for postage or peon. 

ADVEBTISKMBl^I. 

(three columns to the page 


net or 12 inches to the column) are 
ly the space taken up, at the rate oi 


.r ' 

Adveri 
and 
charj^ 

4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge tor which is Rs. $« 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to *The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to ** The Editor ** of ** Reis 
& Rayyet.** 

Office ; /, DutVs Lwney WoiHngtM 

5/nrs/, Calm$iesa 


ppiisted and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mutxv Lall Ohqsic, eft PRSSSf Ale, i, ticket psefPt Lnete, 



pRQiTEtdluffrr. 



(PRINCE & PEASANT) 
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AND •*' 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE LOSS OF THE * PRESIDENT,* 

1841. 

BY THE RSVBREND R. S. HAWKER. 

Speak ! for thou bait a voice, perpetual Sea I 
Lift up thy aurges with some signal word,-~ 

Shew where the pilgrims of the waters be 
For whom a nation’s thrilling heart is stirr’d. 

They went down to thy waves in Joyous pride, 

They trod with steadfast feet thy billowy way, 

The eyes of wondering men beheld them glide 
Swift in the arrowy distance— where are they ? 

Cidst thou arise upon that mighty frame ? 

Mad that the strength of man with thee should strive, 

And proud thy rival element to tame, * 

Didst swallow them in conscious depths alive 1 

Or, shorn and powerless, hast thou bade them lie 
Their stately ship, a carcase of the foam ? 

Where still they watch the ocean and the sky, 

And fondly dream that they have yet a home ! 

If thou hast drawn them, mighty tide, declare 
To some far-off immeasurable plain. 

Mid all things wild and wonderful, and where 
The magnet woos her iron mate in vain I 

Doth hope still soothe their souls, or gladness thrill ? 

Is peace amid those wanderers of the foam ? 

Say ! is the old affection yearning still 
With all the blessed memories of home ? 

Or is it over ? life, and breath, and thought, 

The living feature and the breathing form ? 

Is the strong man become a thing of nought. 

And the rich blood of rank no longer warm ? 




Thou answerest not I thou stern and haughty sea 1 
There is no sound in earth, or wave, or air, 

Roll on ye tears 1 oh, what shall comfort be, 

To hearts that pant for hope but breathe despair ! 

Nay mourner 1 there is sunlight on the deep, 

A gentle rainbow in tbe.darkling cloud, 

A voice, more mighty than the floods, shall sweep 
The shore of tempests when the storm is loud t 


/ 


What though they woke the whirlwinds of tl^e West, 
Or roused the tempest from its Eastern lair, 

^r clave the cloud with thunder in its breast, 

Lord of the awful waters 1 thou wert there. 


All merciful 1 the day, the doom, were thine ; 

Thou didst embrace them on the seething sea ; 
Thy love too deep— thy mercy too divine — 

To quench them in an hour unmeet for thee 1 

If winds were mighty, thou wert in the gale.— 

If their feet failed them, in thy midst they trod 1 
Storms could not urge the bark, nor guide the sail, 
Nor force the quivering helm, away from God 1 


SIR RHUBARB PILL HND HIS PATIENT. 

The Patient is stretched in a terrible plight. 

All wasted to skin and to bone ; 

^Go call in the Doctor, Sir Rhubarb call in, 

Or the last spark of life will be gone.* 

The Doctor is come, and his darling fse 
In his breaches pocket Is cramm’d ; 

For unless /Aa/ was safe, as he candidly said, 

The Patient might die and be d— d ! 

But now, then, to hear what Sir Rhubarb prescribes ; 

The Patient sinking apace— 

Is it potion, or lotion ? or— Ob, Doctor dear, 

Pray what do you think of the case ? 

The Doctor looked wise— that’s to say, he tried hard 
To look like a person of sense,— 

Then, breaking the silence, he solemnly said, 

‘ I’ll look in— in five months or so hence.* 

‘ But, Doctor, Poor John will be buried by then. 

‘Well, let him ; pray, what’s that to me?* 

And the (2iiack chinked the blunt as he candidly said 
* I’ve got what I wanted— the fee.’ 

A. B. R. 


WEEKLYANA. 


Lady Eveline Fitzmaurice, the eldest daughter of Lord Lansdnwne, 
is engaged to marry Mr. Victor Cavendish, son of Lord Edward 
Cavendish and heir-presumptive to the Dukedom of Devonshire. 

* 

0 « 

Mr. C. F. Worsley has not survived his appointment as Commis- 
sioner of the Patna Division. Since taking charge, he had been ail- 
ing— and died on Tuesday last. Mr. J. A Hopkins, Magistrate and 
Collector, Patna, takes temporary charge of the Division, while Mr. 
H. Le Mesurier, Joint-Magistrate, becomes full Magistrate and Col- 
lector of the district. 

• • 

The Chief Secretary’s time being up in the local Legislative Council, 
Mr. H. J, S. Cotton, has been given another term. 

• • 

Wr find the following paragraph in the Cej^/oft Independent of the 24th 
May last 

** A novel expression of loyalty,— Mr. Roche Victoria, who is the 
contractor for the clearing of the new Post Office site opposite Queen’s 
House, has for the past few daye been blasting several large rocks. 


^ fy postal moHsp ardors^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 

as tt enures acknmUdgmint through the Department. No other receipt will be 
gtvent anp ^fher bei^g unneoessaty and liksfy to eassse cottfusum. 
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Yesterday, however, the Rentleman, to show his loyalty to Her 
Mrnjesty the Queen, and determined not to be behind hand in ex- 
pressinK if, took the opportunity of blasting in iweniy one places, thus 
giving a royal salute !’* 

Mr. Roche Victoria is a native Christian convert of the Madras 
Presidency, and a merchant by profession. He has adopted the 
above name and is a man of great enterprise, but he robes himself 
as a Madrasi— m dhottee^ coat^ iurhin^ and Madrasi shoes. His name 
is in the Govermerit House lists of Madras and Ceylon, and he holds 
a lespectable position in society. 

• • 

Sir Sarbannnd has further developed his Gazette. Since Monday, 
the 6lh of June 1892, the Hindoo Patriot^ recently converted into a 
daily, is appearing as a broad-sheet. The journal’s divorce from its old 
traditions is complete. The last link that connected it with the late 
Kiistodas Pal and his patron the late Sir Ashley Eden, the second 
heading of the jmirual, has been done away with. VVe wonder if 
llaboo Nilmony Dcy has acquiesced in the suppression of his de- 
ceased father-in-law’s memory. All glory to .Sir Saibanand who had 
chalked out a new path for the once famous journal, for giving it 
a new shape. 

• • 

VVe confess to have had a sneaking fondness for the Hindoo Pattiot. 
The grounds, public and private, for our partiality are obvious. It 
was the fit St worthy national journal whose greatness has not yet 
been exceeded. That glory was achieved by a brother Brahman 
whose lieutenant we were privileged to have been. It may, there- 
fore, be readily understood with what feelings we have maikcd its 
gradual decadence. And now at length it is a question of life and 
death. We have of late watched in painful suspense the desperate 
shifts of the dear old thing to recover ground. And now it confronts 
the world in all the glory of a double broadsheet, it will, doubtless, re- 
ceive congratulations from all sides, except from us. Here too we 
have both personal and public reasons for not doing like the rest of 
our couiemporaries. The broadsheet is, of course, the proper size for 
a daily, tiie Allahabad examples notwithstanding, and we ourselves sug- 
gested it. But, in the peculiar circumst.tnces of the paper, this de- 
partuie is a doubtful impiovcmcnt. At any rate, now that the pro- 
per foim is assumed, we feel as if all was over with the Hindoo 
Pattiot. Not only that in this bloated development we, for the first 
time, morally realize that the weekly has turned to a daily. But in 
the final abandonment of the old familiar face — the well known his- 
loiic heading — we morally feel that the old concern has been buried 
in the new size and the unaccustomed opening label. All the past 
associations of forty yeats are now formally suppressed. In point 
of fact, a new journal has begun on June 6, 1892— albeit under an old 
name in part. 

* # 

In its new enterprise, the Hindoo Patriot has come upon the cause of 
the transfer of .Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, now Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, from the Chief Commission of Assam to the Hyderabad 
Residency. It is that he “could not comply with the requisition” 
“ to submit his views” for a detailed report on the woiking of Act I 
of 1882. — Hindoo Patriot June 9. 

The per cent. Loans — namely, the per cent. Loan of 1878 and 
the transfer Loan of 1879, Ihe 4 j 4 per cent, portion including the 4>i 
percent. Loan of 1880 mature on the I5lh .September 1893, and are 
dischargeable at par on iliai dale, provided three months’ notice of 
lepayment shall have been given — by the 15th June 1893. Govern- 
ment, however, aie willing to transfer these holdings into the ordinal y 
4 per cent Loans on the following teims : — 

(1) Rs. 100 of 4 per cent. Promissory Notes or .Slock Certificates 
will be delivered for every Rs. too of 4J^ per cent. .Securities leceived ; 
and any interest (not already paid) on the 4^ per cent. Securities 
up to the 29th June 1892 inclusive will be paid in cash. 

(2) The Promissory Notes or Stock Certificates delivered will be of 
the Loan of 1854 55, and interest will run upon them from the 3oih 
June 1892. 

(3) The Securities tendered for transfer should be receipted in the 
following from— -Received in lieu of this note a note of the same 
value of the 4 per cent. Loan of 1854-55, bearing interest from 3oih 
June 1892. 

Securities, other than Loan Certificates with coupons payable to 
bearer attached, tendered for transfer in India, should be presented 


on or before the isih July 1892 at the Public Debt Office, Calcutta, 
or at a Presidency Bank or any of their Branches, or at any Govern- 
ment Treasury in India. Loan Certificates, with coupons payable 
to bearer attached, tendered for conversion in India, iniTst be present- 
ed at the Public Debt Office, Calcutta, together with the coupons 
with which they were issued, if any such remain which have not 
become due. When the Securities are presented at the Public 
Debt Ofice, Calcutta, that office will, as soon as possible after 
receipt of the Securities, issue the 4 per cent. Promissory Notes, and 
also pay the interest. In other cases the Bank or Treasury receiving 
the Securities tendered will forwad them to the Public Debt Office, 
Calcutta, which will, as soon as possible after receipt, furnish the Bank 
or Treasury concerned with the 4 per cent. Promissory Notes to be 
issued in exchange, and with a payment order for the interest. The 
4 per cent. Promissory Note will then be delivered, and the interest 
paid by the Bank or Treasury concerned. 

No application will be entertained after the 15th July 1892. 

• 

• # 

Superstition is as prevalent in the West as in the East or indeed in 
any other part of the globe. The very forms of it are often alike in all 
parts. The Berlin Correspondent of the London Daily New$ sends 
in an official report of a struggle with the Devil in Bavaria, drawn up 
by a Catholic clergyman, which reads Ifcke a story of an Indian exor- 
cism. The object of diabolical possession was a juvenile reprobate 

“The poor boy would not pray or go to church, had fils of temper, 
paid no respect to sacred things, and, among other misdeeds, ili-tieaicd 
his Darems. ‘I'lie latter sought tlie advice of doctors, and, when they 
could do nothing, Father Aurelian, the priest of the village, pronounc- 
ed the benedictn>n over the boy, bnt without any good efterr. Tlien 
the boy was sent to a convent, but no reformation followed. When the 
Bishop of Augsburg a year ago visited the place, the father, as a last 
resouice, brouglil the hoy to him, hoping he might cure him. The 
Bishop appioached the boy with great dignity and consciousness of 
power, and exclaimed, ‘Thou can’st not deceive me, Unclean Spirit !’ 
Bnt the boy remained as obstinate as ever ; and now the conclusion 
WHS come to that he was possessed of a devil, and the operation of 
driving it out was determined upon. It lasted two days, and was, of 
course, not without great pain to the boy. The official •report says 
about the result of the operation ; ‘ After applying the same meatw 
as in the morning, I exhorted the devil to confess the whole truth, 
whether he would leave the ba)^ After long exorcism he at last, with 
groans, and sighs, said iu a humble tone, “Yes,” On receiving this 
answer I became more emboldened, and adjured him by God, by the 
Holy Virgin, and the Holy Archangel Michael, to declare whether he 
would go at once. “ Yes ” was the answer, I adjured him a third time 
to tell the whole truth, whether he would really go. He again answered 
with a decisive “ Yes.” When the devil the first time consented to 
leave the boy I exhorted him not to enter into any of the persons pre- 
sent, nor into any other being who might wish to have him, hut to go 
to that spot which God had appointed. After a pause, I asked, “Hast 
thou left the boy?” “Yes” was the reply. “ Thy companions also ? ” 
“Yes.” “The third time I conjure thee to declare the whole truth. Hp'^t 
thou and thy companions left the boy ?” “Yes.” “Where art thou now ?’ 
“In hell.” “Thy companions also ?” “Yes.” “In the name of the most 
Holy Trinity I adjure thee for the third lime to give some sign thereof." 
“ Yes, we are in hell,” came back the answer in fearful tones. This 
last answer really seemed to come from hell. At first the devil had 
answered in an impudent and spiteful tone, but the last answer was 
quite melancholy. Now the boy began to weep. It was the sign that 
the evil spirit had really left him, for only at the moment when he 
declaicd for the third time that he was in hell did the spirit go. Until 
then he had lied unto me, for he is the Father of Lies. I now made 
the boy make the sign of the cross, contemplate the crucifix, repeat 
the holy names of Jesus and Mary, as well as that of the Archangel 
Michael. He did so, weeping bitterly. 1 handed him the pieces of tlie 
Cross and sacred relics to kiss. He kissed them with many tears. 
He then said the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria, sobbing loudly. 
This ended the exorcism, and a thanksgiving mass was then held ’ 
Father Aurelian also explains why the devil look possession of the 
boy. The father, a Catholic, had married a Protestant, and was 
married in a Protestant church, and the children had been bright up 
in the Protestant faith. The father has now, says the report, ‘ made 
good his fault.’ The marriage ceremony has been celebrated again 
according to the Roman Catholic rite, the children have been rebap- 
lised, and it is even hoped that the mother will go over to the Catholic 
Church.” 

That may be considered a triumph for the Church, but that kind of 
thing is common in all backward communities. In Bengal the same 
miracle is performed by very inferior agency— low illiterate men. 

• • 

Mr. Hume thus explains to the various Secretaries of the Congress 
Standing Committees the omission of the Introduction to the last 
Congress Report : — 

“ I prepared one as usual, which was approved by the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, and also by Messrs. W. C. Bonnerjee and 
Manmohun Ghose who have most carefully considered it. But Pandit 
Madan Mohan Moulaviya, in a most earnest letter, apparently on 
behalf o( the Allahabad Committee, condemned it as seditious, a» 
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calculated to harm the cause irreparablsr, as certain to frighten most 
of our party, and so on. 

Now, though we do not agree in all this, we feel that we could not 
publish this article, here, in the Report, in the face of such a protest 
from the CoiM^ttee where the next Congress is to be held, and I 
personally, €»iMpelle<i^f I am to leave the country, do not choose to 
leave behind a cause of Quarrel. It is impossible to modify this review. 
Every word and every section has been so carefully considered tint it 
constitutes a single piece. It would be useless cutting out this or that ; 
the only thing to be done is to re-write it entirely, which, of course, is 
impossible, even if we thought this desirable, which we do not. 
Therefore, we have decided to issue the report in India without any 
introductory article, but to print this letter in the English edition, and 
separately as a pamphlet in England. I will of course see that copies 
of this letter reach all of you. 

There is this much to be said in favour of the Allahabad Com- 
loittee’s position. Mr. Manmohun Chose informs me that in the 
Bangabasi case Sir Comer Petheram (though he toned down in the 
printed report) did lay down broadly that anything tending to bring 
the Government into discredit was seditious. This is directly opposed 
to the best English authorities : it is a monstrous doctrine, which, if I 
have been correctly informed, I shall endeavour to bring before the 
bar of English public opinion. But if this be the Chief Justice of 
Calcutta's law, then the whole review, showing how cruelly the 
Keveiuie and the Forest systems work, and insisting on all the short- 
comings of the existing administration, is seditious, and it is best not 
to publish it here, where in cases like that against the Bangabasi^ the 
juries are packed, andit is hopeless to expect justice. 

I hope you will explain privately to Congressmen in your circle 
the reason why the Indian Report will appear this year without the 
customary introductory article.” 

It seems impossible for Mr. Hume to speak with accuracy, to say 
rothing of temper or fairness towards views and men that stand in 
the way of his peculiar objects. His whole criticism of the Bangabasi 
case is that of an irresponsible agitator, and indeed his language has 
a wild intensity that reminds one more of the great Dan's declamations 
against Saxon tyranny than the businesslike sobriety of the no less 
earnest honest “Joe” in his most indignant moods. It is beside the 
question to say that Sir Comer Petheram's dictum is directly opposed 
to the best English authorities, considering that Sir Comer had to 
expound the Indian not the English law. The criticism is unworthy 
of a retired mgmber of the Indian Civil Service. To characterise the 
statement that “anything tending to bring the Government ” established 
by law — that is, the British Power, not any particular administration or 
administrators—'* into discredit is seditious,” is a “ monstrous doctrine,” 
is mere rant. “ Monstrous” it certainly is not, though severe and even 
maybe, wrong. If it be monstrous, then most civilized countries, 
we fear, labour under a monstrous law of treason. Still, after all, 
that is a matter of opinion, and men may hold extreme views and 
give them passionate expressiiui without serious moral reproach. Not 
SO are matters of fact, and every man is responsible for his testimony. 
How, then, comes Mr. Hume to say that the jury in the Bangabasi case 
was packed? That assertion is simply not true. Nor is it honourable, 
h is seditious, too, we are afraid. To say that juries are packed in 
the High Court, and to .adduce the Bangabasi trial as a case in which 
the jury was packed, is not only a calumny, but, in the face of the con- 
Hicting verdicts of the Jury, also an impudent calumny, having one 
possible object— that of destroying the faith of the people in the justice 
of Her Majesty's highest Court and thereby bringing the British 
Government into discredit. In fire, after the event of the trial, Mr. 
Hume's charge is, to use his own word, monstrous. 


M. Dumas’s collection of pictures, being offered for sale, fetched 
ihree lacs (S 27 ,ocx) fr, or about 2i,cxx)/.) 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The Russian persecution of foreigners is not confined to the Jews, 
The Germans have now come in for their turn. It is reported at Berlin 
that German teachers in Russia who have failed to learn the Russian 
language are being expelled like the Jews. Little or iv> time is allowed 
to make the necessary arrangements. The head of a private school 
has been sent away because, although a Russian citizen, be had hung 
tip portraits of the last three German Emperors in his house. 

This news by the mail is followed this week by Reuter’s telegrams 
reporting the cordial reception at Kiel of the Czar by the Emperor 
William, the exchange of cordial toasts after dinner, and the appoint- 
nieot of the Czar as an Adiniral of the Qerrp(^p J*Invy. 


At the dinner, the Czar declared that he would never support France 
in raising the Alsace-Lorraine question. The French, on the other 
hand, regard the sudden appearance of Grand Duke Constantine at 
Nancy as a political event of the highest importance and a counterpoise 
to the Czar's visit to the German Emperor. They made a great 
Russophile demonstration at the opening of the gymnastic flies at 
Nancy, to which students of every University not being Germans were 
invited. President Carnot was present and had a most cordial interview 
with the Grand Duke, who was an unexpected visitor. 

News comes from New York of a colossal disaster in the oil region 
of Pennsylvania. Reuter reports that a cloud burst and partly swamped 
two towns. The lightning set fire to the oil refineries ^nd six of them 
were ablaze. The flood swept away the oil tanks at Titusville. The 
Ignited oil spread everywhere, the river carrying the blazing debris 
a distance of eighteen miles to Oil City, which was soon on fire. The 
number of fatalities at Oil City is two hundred and at Titusville one 
hundred and fifty. 


Parliament will be asked for a loan of £6,00,000 for the Mauritius 
Government to meet the distress caused there by the late hurricane. 
We hope the Governineiit and people of India will not stand aloof on 
such an occasion. 

- — »>*oo- 

Luck is Luck and no mistake— Luck all over we mean the Lance 
Corporal of the 3rd Foot Guards in the Prussian Army, He has 
simply shot himself into immortality. 

But yesterday Luck was a poor unknown private. Now, though a 
private still, he is no longer obscure. No German so great. 


The Oriental Bank has gone into liquidation for the second time. On 
Wednesday, the New Corporation suspended payment. It was in 
the air beforehand that the Bank was shaky. So the failure was not an 
absolute surprise. Those who came to know of it drew out their 
moneys. It is stated that the failure is due to depreciation in silver, 
the withdrawal of the capital in the East and the bad condition of 
trade in China, Japan and Australasia, and the cyclone at Mauritius 
causing a loss of a crore of rupees. The total liability, as telegraphed 
by Reuter, is five and-a-half millions sterling. 


Simultaneously with the suspension of payment in the Oriental, 
we read that Messrs. King, Hamilton & Co. offer to make advances, 
against balances in that Bank, to Officers and Civilians upon their 
opening current accounts with them. 

The same day that the Bank failed, danger signels were hoisted pre- 
saging a cyclone. The offices were early closed and barred and the 
assistants allowed to go home to prepare to meet the storm. Luckily, 
it was not felt in Calcutta. The weather, however, continues cloudy. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the guise of “ Great Danger Signal No. 4," pro- 
tests, in the Engliskmafiy against this cry of wolf of the Meteorological 
Reporter of the Government of Bengal. He says 

“ I have been a number of years in India and my nerves are proba- 
bly not what they once were. Anyhow, when I was told yesterday that 
the great danger signal No. 4 (signifying ‘ the approach of a cyclonic 
storm of great intensity and magnitude to the mouth of the Hooghly, 
and which will probably advance to Calcutta,' laid down in the Port 
Rules) had been hoisted, I for a moment was seriously alarmed. 

It Bashed across me, however, that in May last two * cyclonic storms’ 
were prophesied, in June ' a whirl,' in July * a depression,’ in August a 

* cyclonic storm close to the Sunderbunds,’ in September * a cyclone,’ 
in November * a cyclonic storm close to Saugor,’ and subsequently 

* severe cyclone with hurricane winds.’ And remembering how little 
came of it all, 1 recovered my equanimity, which was not afterwards 
upset when I heard that steamers had been ordered into the docks, and 
that even the ladies’ golf tent was struck. 

It IS absolutely certain that if the Meteorological Reporter to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal goes on crying * Wolf’ long enough, he will some 
day prove a true prophet. Meantime it would be well if he made more 
sure of his ground before giving orders to hoist.” 

The latest report is that 

“the expected cyclone has travelled westwards and has broken 
on the Orissa coast somewhere near Balasore. It is believed 
tu be a very severe one, and grave apprehensions are felt as 10 the 
safety of vessels which may have been caught in it. The British 
India steamer Dunera and the China Steamer are both over-due and 
anxiety Is feet in some quarters on their account. It is extremely pro- 
bable that the steamers are wailing outside, being unwilling to attempt 
coming tn, in the face of the storm signals. No news has reached 
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town as to the safely of the Lightships, though telegrams have been 
sent to Chandbally and other places making enquiries. The Govern- 
ment Steamer Guide left port yesterday for the Sandheads and the 
Resolute will follow this morning.” 


The flight of bravery of our go-ahead Hindu friends of Bombay, 
moderate as in all conscience it was, has after all recoiled 
upon them. So long ago as October 1890, at a Christian Mission 
house at Poona, some forty-two native gentlemen met to exchange 
their views on matters of social reform. After the business of the day, 
they refreshed themselves with tea and biscuits. This led to an 
Orthodox agitation and the social ostnacism of the so-called 
reformers. The Forty-two found their situation unbearable, and 
gradually almost all of them have expiated their sin by pryaschiita 
and regained their caste. The last to submit to the enforced 
purifleation were, mirabile diciu^ the Hon’ble Mr. M. G. Ranade, 
Rao Bahadur Chintamau Narayan lihal and Mr. Govind Wasudev 
Kanilkar, the flrst-nnmed being the Doyen of the Liberal Pari> 
ill the West, the last two, graduates and subordinate judges. Or- 
thodox Poona may well be proud of this achievement, while those 
of the progressive parly are naturally biller on the three gentlemen for 
their unaccountable weakness and inconsistency. We only hope the 
three sheep who have, by such painfui sacrifice and shameful degrada- 
tion, got back to the Orthodox fold, will not be orthodox with a 
vengeance. Two of our Europe-returned Baboos in this city, since 
their re-admission after the pleasant experience of the purifying dung, 
are out-Hinduing the sober Hindu. They are specially unfoigiving 
towards those of their Hindu brethren who, without partaking of 
the doubtful delicacy, presume to reason their countrymen, by 
enlightened, yet thoroughly legitimate, inlet pretation of their peculiar 
laws, into the path of practical reform. 


The whole affair on the Bombay side is most disheartening, and a 
humiliation to Young India and specially to those of us who prate of 
progress and of our intellectual, moral and social advancement and, 
on the strength thereof, aspire to political privileges of difficult attain- 
ment and still more difficult retention. We have neither wisdom 
nor backbone, and our foremost leaders arc no better than the rest 
of us. 

There is just one glimmering ray of hope, amid the prevailing 
pitch dnikness of despair. It is some consolation that two at least of the 
Forty two generally miserable poltroons and ren eants have not partaken 
of the humble pie. They have not yet, we should say. For, after the 
great Mahadeva Govind Ranade’s defection, we dare not make sure 
of lesser heroes. At any rate, all honour to Professors Gokhale and 
Kelkar of the Fergusson College for not having yet succumbed to the 
piessure. 

Mr. Lee, the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, goes on two 
months and twenty days’ leave from the 6ih July next. The same 
Gazette that grants the leave to Mr. Lee, appoints Mr. J. G. 
Ritchie, Magistrate and Collector, third grade, officiating as Deputy 
Commissioner, Darjeeling, “to act as Chairman of the Commissioners 
of Calcutta, during the absence on leave, of Mr. H, Lee, or until 
further orders.” We aie not sure that the appointment of Mr. Ritchie 
is according to law. The law s;tys, “ In any case in which leave of 
absence shall be granted to the Chairman, the Local Government shall 
appoint one of the Commissioners to act as Chan man in his 
place, or shall make such other arrangements for carrying on the 
duties of the office as to it shall seem proper.” So the officiating 
Chairman must be one of the Commissioners before he could be their 
head. Sir Chailes Elliott had better be careful in a matter of the 
kind. Instead of relying on the genius of biilliant young Secretaries, 
the Government should take counsel with their lawyers. 

At the election of the Genet al Committee of the Calcutta Corporation, 
Baboo Joy Gobind Law was pul into it by the casting vole of the 
Chairman. Objection being taken that Mr. Lee had no vote in the matter, 
the Advocate General was asked about it. Mr, Woodroffe is of 
opinion that the Chairman cannot possibly have the casting vote. 
He further lays down that “ Had this case been sent to me before 
instead of on the 1st June, a bye-election for the tie might have been 
held, but section 63 now prevents this being done, and Baboo Joy- 
gobiod Law cannot act as a tnember of the General Committee for 
this yeSr.” It is suggested that the vacancy in the General Committee 


cannot be filled till the next election. The latest day for the election 
of the General Committee is fixed by law on the 1st June, and there 
is apparently no provision for filling up ad interim vacancies. That 
points to a defect in the law which is not easy to contemplate. For 
one thing, the General Committee, in the absence of a duly elected 
member, remains an unformed body whose acts cannot, necessarily, 
be binding. 


The case of Kashi Paharia, lying under sentence of death at Raj. 
shnhi, came on for hearing yesterday morning, before Messrs. Justices 
O’kinealy and Amir Ali. Mr. Abdiir Rahman, Barrister, on behalf of 
the accused argued the case at great length. Their lordships delivered 
the following judgment : — 

“ In this case Kasi Paharia has been convicted of murder and 
sciitciictd to death for causing the death of one Rahamutullah. The 
assfssois considered that he should be acquitted. We agree in the 
view taken by the Sessions Judge to a gteai extent. The statement 
of the prisoner to the Magistrate which he never lepudiated show.s 
that the deceased visited his house that night and was found dead 
early next morning in the neiglibourliond and covered with blood. 
Thi.s with the evidence of his wife and mother leaves no doubt of the 
truth of the case, but at the same lime there can be no doubt that 
some of the evidence cannot be relied on, andf some of it we do not 
believe to be tine. We therefore set aside the sentence of death and 
dirrcl that the prisoner be transported for life.” 

Thus the life of Kashi Panaria is saved. It is a relief, as the c.ase 
is ceitainiy not without difficulty. 


The suit, valued at Rs. 1,00,000, for damages instituted by Kadumbini 
Gangooly against Mahes Chunder Pal, proprietor of the 
and the editor, the publisher and the printer, came up for hearing 
yesterday before Mr. Justice Trevelyan. The defendant Pal admitted 
liability and submitted himself to the judgment of the court. Mr. 
Justice Trevelyan took time to assess the damages. We quote the 
icpori of the proceedings from the Englisnman which alone of the 
morning papers publishes them : — % 

“ Mr. Boiinerjee, Mr. Garth, and Mr. Chuckerbuily, instructed 
by Babu Bhoobim Mohun Dass, appeared for the plaintiff. Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Palit, instructed by the Hon'hle G. C thunder, for 
Mohes Chunder Paul, the proprietor of the Banganibasu The other 
defendants were not repiesented at the hearing, but the editor had 
put in a written statement, in which he said that he was not the editor 
at the time when the alleged libel was published, and knew nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Hill, for the proprietor of the Banganibasi^ as Mr. Bonnerjee 
was about to open his case. — If my friend will allow me to interrupt 
him, 1 think I can save him from having to read the libel or go into 
the matters with which it deals. My client deeply regrets the publica- 
tion of the libel which appeared in his paper without his knowledge. 
My client informed the plaintiffs attorney some time ago that,- so far 
as be was concerned, proof of publication would not be required and 
no technical difficulties would be raised. My client makes no attempt 
to justify the libel. It is a very gtoss one and cannot be defended. 
It arose out of disputes over the Age of Consent Bill, in which 
the plaintiff’s husband took the newer view of the question, and the 
defendant’s paper took the older one. My client has published .'iti 
apology in his own paper, and has sent a copy of it to the plaintiff ^ 
husband to be published in his paper. He has already been prosecut- 
ed in the Police Court, and been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment by Mr. Handley. He is quite ready to do anything in his 
power to repair the wrong he unwittingly committed, and leaves the 
question of damages in your Lordship’s hands. 

Trevelyan, J.— Do you press for damages, Mr. Bonnerjee? 

Mr. Bonnerjee.^Yes, my Lord. My client docs not wish to make 
money out of this affair, but the libel is a very foul one, and besides 
she and her husband have been put to heavy expense in connection 
with the matter, which, they think, should be made good to them by 
the defendant. The costs of the prosecution in the Police Court were 
very heavy. 1 am quite willing to let the case be withdrawn as 
against the publisher and printer. 

Trevelyan, J.— The paper is published in Bengali, I suppose. 
What sort of a circulation has it got ? ^ 

Mr. Bonnerjee.— Yes. It is a Bengaii weekly paper. I nave never 
heard of the paper before and do not know what its circulation is. 
The other side authorise me to say that they offered us Rs. 2,500 
damages. 

Trevelyan, J.— It is a gross libel, but the defendant has got six 
months for it, and be has given you an apology, expressed his readiness 
to do all he can to atone for his wrongdoings. 

Mr. Bonnerjee. — My idea is that Rs. 5 ,cx 30 would not be too large a 
sum. My learned friend and I are both prepared to leave the question 
of damages in your Lordship’s hand. 1 would ask that the defendant s 
apology be published in the Dainik and the Banganibasi. 

Mr. Hill.— We are ready to do that or anything else we can to repair 
the wrong we have committed. 

Trevelyan, J.— This suit is withdrawn as against all except the first 
defendant. I fully appreciate the very proper course adopted by the 
first defendant's learned counsel, which is what one would expect from 
that counsel. It is not easy to arrive at the prpper damages to be 
given in this case, but 1 will consider the matter and come to some 
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conclusion as to the damages that should be awarded. Of course in 
assessing the damages I shall take the first defendant's conduct here 
into account.” 


The High Court— Messrs. Justices 'O’Kinealy and Amir All— have 
llid down that in summary trials the magistrates must give reasons 
.for their findings and not content themselves with simply recording 
the orders. The Joint Magistrate of Sealdah summarily convicted 
Preonath Chuckerbutty, a Municipal Commissioner of Baranagar, of 
criminal trespass into the house of one Ganendranath Gangooly and 
fined him Rs. 50. A rule was obtained from the High Court against 
the magistrate to shew cause why the conviction and sentence should 
not be set aside. At the hearing of the rule and after hearing Mr. 
Monmohun Ghose for the accused and the pleader for the Crown, the 
Judges made the following orders 

“ Mr. Justice O’Kinealy:— In this case, a rule was issued, calling 
lipnn the Crown to show cause why the finding and sentence passed by 
the Joint-Magistrate of Sealdah in a summary trial shonid not be set 
aside. Today the Crown has shown cause, and we think we are hound to 
^ make the rule absolute. No doubt in a summary trial all the safeguards 
* required in other cases are not available. The law, however, compels 
a Magistrate hearing a case in a summary manner to do certain things, 
and these things it is incumbent upon us to enforce j because if trials 
of the nature of the present one, were allowed to prevail in Bengal, this 
Court, as a court of Revision, would have no power over judicial 
officers. The law says that the plea of the accused, and his examina- 
tion, if any, should be recorded, and in addition to that, when there is 
a finding and conviction, there must be a brief statement of the reason 
for it. So far as we can see in the present case, the Magistrate has 
given no reasons, but he had dealt with the case as if he were a jury. 
He has given us his findings, but no reasons for them. The rule, there- 
fore, must be made absolute, and the conviction must be set aside, and 
with the consent of the Crown and the accused, the case will be trans- 
ferred to the Magistrate of Alipore for trial in a regular way. 

Mr. Justice Amir Ali.— For myself I wish to add that in these cases 
tried summarily, it is always advisable for the M.*igistrate to give short 
abstracts of the evidence in order to enable this Court to have posses- 
sion of the facts upon which the judgment is founded.” 


It seldom falls to onr lot to be in argreement with the Indian Mirror^ 
but thercis much in the following little Icadreiie of our contemporary 
which has our hearty approval 

“The Education Commission, appointed by the Resolution of the 
Government of India, dated the 3id February, 1882, seems to have 
been a ‘splendid sham,' a ‘ splendid do-nothiiig.’ It ‘ disuncily laid 
down that Native gentlemen of approved qualifications be eligible 
for the post of Inspector of Schools, and that they be employ- 
ed ill that capacity more commonly than has hitherto been the 
case.' And yet in filling the post, vacated by an Indian Inspector 
of Schools, Sir Charles Elliott has, wiihoui iliyme or re.ason, over- 
looked tiie claims of an Indian educationist of long and vaiied 
experience, and of undoubted ability. This educationist is no othei 
than Babu Bani Madhub iJe, Assisiaiu Inspector ol Schools, Bnrdwan 
Division, whose appointment to Govermneiu Sei vice dales ft oni 1866 
and who has, since that year, obtained the reputation of a most able 
and efficient officer. As a scholar, he emineiuiy distinguished himself 
in the Presidency College with his college-mate, the Hon’ble B.ibn 
Rash Beliari Ghosh— the talented Vakil of the High Court, ami 
member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. L/niimg in bhnself 
considerable intellectual powers and great depth of chaiaclei he 
won golden opinions from some of the best members of ihe Civil 
Service with whom he came in contact. Mr. Heeley, for instance 
oifered him at gne nine a Deputy Magistracy, but he elected to 
stick to the educational line. Theie is- another distinguished Civilian 
Mr. Bnckland, now in the Bengal Secretariat, who can well testify to his 
‘ ripprove(l.quHlificaiion>.’ And we feel sure that Mr. Hill has been ap- 
poiuied over his head wiih»)ut Mr. Buckland's knowledge. As Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, he invariably does all the brain-work in the In- 
spector’s Office, the annual teporis, which are all written by him, bear- 
ing marks of exceptional powers of work. Did Mr. VVilliam Digby 
then go beyond the mark in his speech in the Union Chapel, Islingum 
regarding the ' administrative suppression ' of the Indians ? ” ’ 

As usual with onr contemporary, with the best intentions in the 
world, the Mirrat spoils the cause he espouses. We are afraid Baboo 
Bani Madhub De’s claims are scarcely likely to be advanced under this 
administration hy the mention of the name of one at least of the officeis 
who are mentioned as having appreciated his merits. Poor Mr. Bnckland 
himself is virtually as completely " suppiessed” as any poor Indians. 


The Secretariat price for the liberty of (he press is, alas ! but a mess 
of pottage. Here is an instance of the advantage, in the way of 
priority of official news, which a native contemporary enjoys from its 
new connection with Government, 

The new broad-sheet gives prominence to the information, unavailable 
lo Other newspapers, that ** the Lieutenant-Governor has directed that 


the accounts of the District Road Committees in Bengal, for the last 
quarter of 1891-92, are to be published in the Gazette.” The publica- 
tion of the accounts is a matter of course, as of law. It is assuring to 
know that Sir Charles Elliott does not mean to override the law in the 
present case. If it were left to him, Sir Charles would order its dis- 
continuance as a measure of economy, if for no other reason. 


As an indication of its present policy, we find the Patriot recommend- 
ing in successive issues a certain article advertised in it. 


A CORRESPONDENT, signing himscif “One interested,” asks 

“ Will you or any of your numerous readers kindly quote the date 
of any circular with regard to ihe title to which the wives of Rai 
B.ahadurs are entitled ? One Rai Bahadur has adopted the title of Rani 
for his wife and the Local Goveniinent has apparently recognised 
the title, while others not so forward are left in the lurch.” 

We hope some one will respond to this appeal. We withhold our 
own say for the present. 


A’ii/5 & RAYYEr. 

Saturday^ June tr^ iSgo. 

THE INSPECTION SCARE. 

The Bengal Administration in all its branches is 
undergoing inspection, minute and thorough. The 
present Lieutenant-Governor lays. the greatest stress 
on this duty, and he has found his own lieutenants 
all loyal to the core. Whatever their secret feelings, 
his chief subordinates are carrying his behests out 
to the letter and the bitter end. Thus, the rage for 
inspection has been communicated to the whole pro- 
vince, and officers from the members of the Board of 
Revenue down to Sub- Inspectors of schools are out, 
in season and out of season, on inspection. There 
is no hope of staying the favorite old tat of the 
Belvedere stables whipped into galloping pace. 
The ruler of the day is inexorably inflexible and 
determined. Yet, he may possibly be induced to 
avoid unnecessary harshness. Surely, it is no part 
of his policy to cause pain by insult to respectable 
men. It is highly desirable that Sir Charles Elliott, 
who has initiated these disturbing and objectionable 
measures, should insist upon his inspecting officers 
behaving with at least common politeness towards 
the subordinate officers whose offices are inspected, 
and showing some reasonable patience in conduct- 
ing the inspection. These inferior servants of the 
state deserve every sympathy. After having been 
all through tlieir career left pretty much to their own 
devices, they are being put on a difficult trial. What 
wonder, if on a sudden call they are apt to lose their 
heads? Now these officers are coming more in 
contact^with high officials and their superiors than 
was the case in former times, it is but fair that 
they are treated without gruffness or brusqiierie, not 
to say rudeness, and judged with some charily. A 
man must have the qualities of temper, patience, tact, 
and consideration, otherwise he cannot be a successful 
inspecting officer. 

For some time we have been hearing com- 
plaints regarding one of the inspecting officers in 
the Registration department. This officer has now 
made himself a sort of bugbear to the poor Sub- 
Registrars throughout the country. His name is 
enough to make them shudder, and his presence has 
the effect of a stupefying drug on them. His rude- 
ness and harsh treatment of the Sub-Registrars is 
very improper, and his want of patience is much to 
be deplored. He has peculiar notions of his high 
dignity. His assumptions of self importance are 



not only novel, but also rather superhuman. The 
innocent bleating of a goat or the cawing of a 
Orow in the neighbourhood of an office, disturbs 
the equanimity of his mind and makes him suddenly 
lose his temper, and for this great offence the poor 
Sub- Registrar is held responsible and nut unuften suf- 
fers. For the slightest want of readiness in answer- 
ing questions or understanding them, the amla are 
abused in the presence of their immediate superior 
officer, and threats are not also wanting when 
the Huzoor of Inspection wants to vindicate his 
authority. 

The Sub-Registrars, among whom are represen- 
tatives of the most respectable classes of men — 
Zemindars, Honorary Magistrates, scions of good 
families, retired native officers of high rank, even 
men who held higher appointments than the In- 
spectors and were of superior standing in the Pro- 
vincial service — are not unfrequently addressed as 
turn or tumi by the officer in question. This is a di- 
rect insult for which there can be no excuse, for no 
one has a right to address a respectable man in that 
way, not to speak of gazetted officers. 

The hours of inspection are sometimes chosen 
with exemplary care and nice consideration, and are 
most auspicious and comfortable. A Sub- Registrar 
is surprised at midnight in his house by the Inspector 
Saheb and, after a great deal of altercation and 
confusion when the door is opened and the In- 
spector Saheb rushes in, the whole village gets 
alarmed of something unusual in thejngistry 
cutchery. With half opened eyes and a omi light 
the Sub- Registrar receives the Inspector and is 
obliged to show him his books, while his amla are 
fast asleep in their respective dwellings. The In- 
spector finishes his inspection as quickly and as dis- 
gustingly as is to be expected at the hour and under 
the circumstances, laying all the blame of his short- 
comings on the Registrar. That poor officer is 
condemned for his want of tact in keeping the 
office ready for inspection, and thereby causing so 
much delay in the inspection that there was the fear 
of the Saheb's missing the up-passenger train. Some- 
time in the early morning, while the Sub-Registrar 
is preparing to go and meet burdened nature’s press- 
ing command, he is attacked. He is blamed for being 
indecently dressed, though he is only in mnfti. He is 
detained till 9 or 10 a. m. in the office to show the 
work, although all this time silently maintaining a 
desperate fight with nature in the hope of saving his 
bread. If subdued by the power of nature he slips 
out of the office and betakes himself to his zenana 
for that purpose, he is sometimes pursued up to the 
boundary of the sacred apartments, from where he is 
called out by the energetic superior, causing great 
consternation and commotion among the female mem- 
bers of his house, nay, among the whole vill.ige. Cases 
of this kind have occurred in Bengal and Behar, and 
some district officers are aware of it. We should 
like to see sonte such ca.ses placed before Mr. 
Justice Trevelyan in the High Court for an ex- 
pression of his lordship’s opinion on the irights of an 
inspecting officer. 

If the Subordinate officers are to be treated in this 
fashion, how can the inspection be properly gone 
through and, above all, how can respectable per- 
sons hold such appointments.^ It is very difficult 
to satisfy an officer of this type. We are really sorry 
to be assured that many officers are put to trouble 
for no fault on their part but only for the quick 
temper of their superior. 


We are glad, however, to learn that the matter 
has already attracted the notice of Mr. HoilinWood 
the head of the department, who is so Justly respected 
by all his subordinates. We would ask the Itrspect- 
or-General to look into the matter more closely 
and at once, and remove the cause of complaints 
which are the table talk of officers in almost every* 
district. If they be not checked now, we are afraid 
some day some officer of the department may be 
involved in some unpleasant proceedings, and then 
it will be too late to complain. 

At any rate, Bengal is not now what it was some 
years ago, and if the cause of complaint is not 
removed, it will be our painful duty to give out 
names and cite all the unfortunate cases with all 
their unpleasant and damaging details. 


THE LEADING JOURNAL IN DISTRESS. 

The Pioneer is going the way of all journals that 
sell their liberty for a mess of pottage. The rSle of 
writers who depend for news on the favour, and for 
views on the inspiration, of, officials, is scarcely an 
elevating one. The habit of clinging to the lower 
end of the hospitable boards of the higher officers 
in the state to catch the gospel of affiairs, and of 
looking up to the drawers of pay by thousands as if 
they were great men, must, we are afraid, have a 
depressing effect on manhood. Accordingly, we see 
that our Allahabad contemporary has descended to 
chronicle small beer and report the tittle tattle of the 
dinner-tables of big wigs. The following tnorceau, 
which appeared in a late issue, is certainly worthy 
of being embodied in Jeatnes’ Diary, but. has a 
strange look in the columns of a leading journal : — 

“A mot not unworthy of the great Onoocul Chunder Mookerjee was 
recently made, The case was under discussion of a distinguished 
English official, who received in the last Birthday Gazette an honour 
which had already been conferred upon several of his juniors. ‘This,’ 
said a Bengali gentleman, ‘ is lateral multiplication not visible eleva«' 
tion’— a comment which, when it came to hie ears, tickled no one- 
more than the recipient of the honour.” 

If that is journalism by gentlemen for gentlemen,, 
we pity the pass to which Anglo-Indian society has 
come. The foregoing paralgraph is not only in 
wretched taste, but also a series of blunders froth 
beginning to end. Poor Onoocul Chunder Mooker- 
jee ! And has it come to this A wellborn Hindu, 
descended from a great Rishi and belonging to one 
of the best Calcutta families, himself an able advo- 
cate and since a respected Judge of the High Court, 
every inch a gentleman in his presence, manner and 
conduct, an ornament of society, who lived according 
to his position and means, who, rising superior to 
(he prejudices of his tribe, mixed on terms of cordial 
social intercourse with the best parts of Anglo-Indian 
and Indian society, entertaining his European friends 
at his table and entertained by them, what a fate is 
his ! To be the butt of post mortem ridicule, for no<«in 
of his own but the folly of a wretched connexion i 
And finally to be a name to conjure with for Anglo- 
Indian writers in stress for a passable joke — an un- 
failing source of wit for barren penmen ! But even 
in this, the writer in the Allahabad paper has failed in 
his aim — which is, or ought to be, not the deceased 
Judge but his deceased biographer. Surely, the 
editor or sub-editor of the Pioneer ought to have 
known that the whipping boy of Anglo-Indian 
hilarity is not the great Onoocul Chunder Mookeijee 
but the stupid fellow who Has given him an- un- 
enviable immortality by a nonsensical book pur- 
porting to be a Life of the Judge. The Pknttr 
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has simply causelessly abused a respectable man now 
in his grave. 

Nor is that the only blunder and offence of the 
writer. The whole paragraph is a miss and a mess. 
To retail anecdotes of contemporary dinner tables, 
is not a very noble occupation. But the retailer 
ought at least to be accurate. That, the writer is not. 
Proceeding as he began, he h.is done his Bengali 
gentleman a grave injustice. It is difficult for the 
Pioneer to do a Bengali justice, though it shows a 
great advance in its recognition of the possibility of 
Bengali gentlemanship. Perhaps, it was in the same 
desperation for a joke in which the. writer invoked 
the memory of the " great Onoocul Chunder 
Mookerjee" that he puts absurd language into the 
mouth of his poor Bengali gentleman. That un- 
fortunate man did not say "lateral multiplication,” 
as the unhappily noted biographer of Onoocul 
Chunder Mookerjee might have .said. His words 
were "literal multiplication,” which were certainly 
not Mrs. Malapropian nor at all absurd in the con- 
nection. He is something superior to the notorious 
biographer, and perhaps to many a contributor 
to leading Anglo-Indian journals. His mot is not 
unworthy of the pages of the Pioneer itself. But, 
of course, any trick is good enough for pointing 
the finger of scorn at the race of Baboos who 
do not fall down at the feet of every pa.ssing 
whiteman. The Pioneer is wrong in every particular. 
The case under discussion was not of a' distinguished 
English official, who received in the last Birthday 
Gazette an honor which had already been conferred 
upon several of his juniors. It was the case of a 
distinguished Anglo-Indian official who had received 
an additional honour which made no difference in his 
name or title in common parlance. There was no 
question at all of the tardy bestowal of an honour 
which had already been conferred upon many juniors — 
there was no thought of a comparison, either with 
juniors or seniors. Thus said the sententious Ben- 
gali, with a terseness which many Anglo-Indian 
scribes might envy, whatever they might say in 
public,—" It is but a literal multiplication” — that is, a 
mere addition to the letters after the recipient’s 
name— " without visible elevation.” The paragraph 
is characteristically concluded : “ A comment which, 
when it came to»his ears, tickled no one more than 
the recipient of the honour.” That is a true de la 
Plushian touch. It exhibits the writer as contemplat- 
ing, with rapt reverence, from a sufficient distance, 
the greatness of the drawer of the big pay and the 
master of the grand equipage and of the most gorge- 
ously liveried flunkeys, the most tinkling fools, the 
meekest scribes and the smartest puflers. He cannot 
conceive of his hero taking notice of anything, every- 
thing brought to his notice. So he hears nothing 
of his own instance, sounds come to his ears, brought 
by paid or officious instruments. 

Of course, the idea of a Baboo confronting the 
great man — presumably of Upper India — is simply 
inconceivable on the Pioneer establishment. The 
British Power in India could not stand qnder such 
an omen. At any rate, it is admitted that the Baboo 
comment came to the great Briton’s ears, and it ti- 
ckled the ears’ owner. But for the honour of the 
Baboo tribe, we protest against our. contemporary’s 
gratuitous suggestion — as if 

The tickl’d eerf no heart-felt raptures raise ; 

N«t tmiloii hae they with our Griot Bntofis praise : * 

’--as if, in fact, the compliment fell flat on its object or 


was laughed at as an absurdity, as a piece of Baboo 
ingenuity — as. in a word, Onoocul Chunder’s Life. 
So far from it. we are assured that the recipient of the 
honour regarded the comment on his title as a fine 
com|jliment and admired its literary excellence. Is it 
possible to compress more inaccuracy and blundering 
in a short paragraph than the Pioneer does in its 
few lines } 


A SKETCH OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

By Babu Sambhu C. Mookerjee. 

[Continued from page 272,] 

The Hindus have never received justice to t heir capacity 
for jjovernment. Their pre.scnt political degradation is in 
tlie'lVay "Of ITOlr ancestors* fame. The Present is naturally 
taken to be the reflection of the Pa.st. Nor have they any 
history of their own to rebuke such contempt. It requires a 
violent effort to recognize the po.ssibility of the remote 
forefathers of tho.se who have, all through the entire historic 
period, been under one subjection or another, having been 
so very different, not to say illustrious. 

Accordingly, it has been the fashion to regard the ancient 
Hindu Codes as Codes of Law only. In point of fact, like 
all Hindu writings, they are mixed in character and subject. 
Thus, like all or most such writing.s, the most famous Codes 
commence with Cosmogony, the evolution of the universe, 
the creation of man and the peopling of the world, and the 
four-fold division of the human race. Not the least interest-, 
ing or iniportant part of their works, is that which relates 
to Pol jML European scholars have not generally cared to 
notice ™P part, while, even in India practising lawyers 
ignore it as not required for their profession. 

Yet, there is no full understanding of the Hindu race and 
its place in human evolution without inquiring into the 
political precepts of these old Rishis. Nor are those pre- 
cepts without their bearing on the government of the Hindu 
population at this day. 

These legists and the political chapters of the Mahabharat 
together with the works of Kamandaki and others on 
Polity and suggestions scattered in different books, be- 
tween them unfold a system of government and teach 
maxims of i)olicy which will compare favourably with the 
speculations of any other ancient nation, however advanced. 

Manu’s system, indeed, for elaboration will challenge any 
existing one. He allots to the king a consultative Privy 
Council of seven or eight sworn members — an efficient body 
of active councillors daily called on to advise and not 
gentlemen content to receive the compliment of " the Right 
Hon’blc ” before their names — under an efficient President. 
Then there is a small Executive Cabinet of ministerj^ 
in charge of different departments, of which those of 
Home and Foreign Affliirs are particularly mentioned, 
under a Premier, unless the king chooses to be his own 
Prime Minister. The whole is worthy of a DcLohme, if not 
a Bagehot. 

Manu gives the Foreign Minister a prominence which no 
writer of our day could exceed, and which Lord Salisbury 
would appreciate. Gr^t care is required in the selection of 
the Ministers, and, above all, of the Foreign Minister. He 
mu.st, to begin with, be a man of noble birth — a kitl/in in fact 
—honourable and pure. He should be handsome and 
brave, energetic and steady, of distinguished ability, apt in 
busincs.s, of infinite shrewdness, of a fine memory, versed 
in varied learning, particularly strong in geography and 
history, one who has travelled much and seen the world, 
experienced in affairs and well tried. Nothing could be 
better than such a selection if such a man could be found, 
and happy is the land where such men, to any extent, may 
be found, and found willing to serve their king and country. 

The P'oreign Minister should not only be a man dis- 
tinguished for the accuracy and extent of his knowledge of 
different, specially neighbouring, countries^ but he must 
improve and keep up his information. Not only the Minister 
but the king too who conducts his own affairs, is to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the powers and resources of other 
states. Nor is that an easy task. The sage goes into 
elaborate details as to the subjects on which information is 
particularly needed, insisting on seventy-two heads of minute 
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inquiry, ending with the stalisticii of the territories of 
foreign states, their wealth and treasuries, their forces and 
their forts, and the characters and antecedents of all their 
Ministers. It is all very well to make this apalling demand, 
but how is it to be met? How is all the voluminous in- 
formation, on every variety of difficult heads, to be collected 
and kept up? 

Making allowances for the peculiarities of old Sanskrit and 
indeed generally all ancient compositions and, in especial, 
the exigencies of a metrical treatise on Polity and Jnri.spru- 
dence, no candid man can help being impressed with ad- 
miration of the plan propounded and the maxims of states- 
manship taught by Manu. Thorough and precise as the 
scheme of government of the old Legist is, there is a work- 
manlike homeliness about its provisions which precludes the 
suspicion of the Rishi having indulged himself in an 
imaginative ideal. Here is no Republic of Plato or Eutopia 
of More or New Atlantis of Bacon. Here the normal ab- 
normal characteristics of ancient Hindu literature are wholly 
absent. There is no wildness such as marks even Hindu 
science. All is sober earnest. All is practical. 

Accordingly, the Rishi docs not omit to provide for 
the means whereby the numerous statistics and all the 
minute information on so many different heads arc to 
be obtained, and not only obtained for once but to be 
kept up — statistics and information which are a neces- 
sary condition of successful statesmanship and adminis 
tration in peace and war. Then, as now, such statistics 
and information could only be obtained by means of 
H special establishment. Manu has .such an agency in 
view where he speaks of envoys, intelligencers, mes- 
.‘^engers, emissaries or spies. These, the first in particu- 
lar, generally appertain to foreign countries. At home the 
duty devolved upon the civil officers. Hindu ’Govern- 
ment at the time of Manu seems to have be^n an ad- 
ministration of record and statistics, carried on by a 
hierarchy of paid officials — bespeaking, certainly, a high 
degree of civilization in the community. The system how- 
ever was not overdone. The unit of administrative charge 
was the magistrate of the sub-district, who was to send all 
noteworthy information to the Magistrate of the District. 
That officer was to transmit his reports to the Superintend- 
ent of the Division (consisting of 20 Sub-districts) and the 
Divisional Superintendent to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Sub- Province. The Lieutenant-Governor was to 
report to the Governor of the Province. Finally, the in- 
formation of the whole kingdom from the smallest sub- 
districts was to reach the Home Minister immediately 
through the Provincial Governors, l^esides this established 
chain of intelligence, was another separate establishment 
for gathering information and for that only — an establish- 
ment of emissaries and spies. A large body of such intel- 
ligencers formed a necessary part of the public service. It 
was not enough to have superintendents or governors over 
every township and every hundred and every riding and 
every county and every province, but a vast number of 
on-lookers and reporters, known and secret, were distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, to keep the 
administrati(Mi straight, and to report laches and bring in- 
formation of matters of more or less importance. Besides 
the emissaries from the fountain-head of power, the 
provincial, divisional and district jiuthorities themselves 
employed similar intelligencers of their own, to keep them 
informed of the occurrences within their jurisdictions, and 
the doings of their subordinates, as well as the occurrences 
and views at the head-quarters of the powers above them 
unto those at the very capital and the palace itself. There 
were universal distrust and anxiety. Hence the number 
and importance of this Intelligence service. 

So much for the internal administration. The demand 
for correct and adequate information is no less urgent in ad- 
ministering the external relations of the state. The inter- 
national policy of a sovreign, whether it is to be a policy of 
war or of peace, of rupture or alliance, depends chiefly on 
accuracy of knowledge of the resources of other powers, of 
the views and principles and even the health and temper of 
different sovereigns and ministers, of the condition and 
temper of the peoples, of the intrigues at other courts, of 
the intrigues in the seraglio, as well as the ambition of heirs 
and the jealousies of rival statesmen and factions. Hence 
the Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office was 
equally strong. The Intelligence Service consisted of em- 


ployhf both avowed and un avowed. To the category of 
the avowed belong the ainbdbsadurs and envoys accredited 
to foreign states and the members of their missions. Of 
course as modern ambassadors in other parts of the world 
do, these ancient Hindu ambassadors depended upon .secret 
emissaries in their pay for procuring information to send 
home as well as to enable them to act with effect in the 
interest of their own .sovereign. The kings themselves em- 
ployed such emi.ssarics of tlieir own in foreign countries 
unknown to their own ambassadors. As upon other officers 
in that n^gime of universal distrust or stern prudence, there 

were secret watchers over the Ambassadors themselves to 

note their proceedings, and conduct and bearing, for their 
masters’ eye. And truth to tell, the profession of diplomacy 
is so demoralising that in those days kings acted from an 
instinct of self-preservation in employing independent 
sources of information regarding the doing.s of their ac- 
credited agents abroad. Besides those engaged in quietly 
espying over ambassador.s, there were other secret agents to 
convey general information from abroad. Public reporters 
were checked by private, but as the secret emissaries them- 
selves might deceive, there were several men, unknown to 
one another, employed in the same duty. Altogether the ac- 
quisition and checking of information was a great point in 
Hindu statesmanship. The King is to consult his Council 
on the despatch of Ambassadors and Intelligencers alike. 
Spies are of five sorts, which, accoi*ding to the great Bengali 
commentator, are, namely, wily and agile youngsters, reli- 
gious men who have broken their vows, poor cultivators, 
failed merchants, and men pretending to go through difficult 
and protracted penances. Every evening at sunset, after the 
evening prayers, the king is instructed to take his seat in a 
room in h’s inner apartments to listen to the reports of the 
Intelligence department. 

And here is another proof that Manu was not Eutopiais- 
ing — not drawing upon his imagination for a picture of an 
ideal state, but laying down rules for guidance — in the fact 
that the rules are still followed. To this day, government 
by espionage is the characteristic of Indian state” unJer 
native sway. To this day, intelligencers, open an3 secret, 
arc, more or less, employed in them. To this day, the reign- 
ing Prince at sundown, after evening prayers, daily listens to 
the confidential reports brought from every direction. 

I will not enter into the question when the Hindus first 
learnt the art of_ ^r’iting— that foundation of aJlpro^rcss. 
It has been debated with equal ability and learning between 
.some of the greatest men. Max Muller, in hh History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ simply evinced genius by a 
suggestion which virtually amounts to a discovery. Gold- 
sliickcr, in his memorable introduction to his facsimile edition 
de luxe of the grand manuscript at the India House of tfie 
Manava Kalpa Sutra, contradicted him. On the whole, and 
on some grounds of my own, I incline to Muller. As to 
Manu, the Code passed through so many different editions 
with more or less variations during different ages, that the 
question whether writing was in vogue at the time of the 
Rishi author, is immaterial and has no practical bearing. 
Whether the contemporaries of the Rishi could write or not, 
the Code has been law in Hindu states through long periods 
accustomed to reading and writing. At one place the Code 
seems to speak of verbal reports of informants. Be that as 
it may, since the press or journalism does not necessarily 
require writing any more than printing, I regard theenjiSjA 
saries a nd_Jntclligencers of the ancient Hindu sovereigns 1 
tfm earliest journalists — the humble precursors of modern 1 
journalism — the rude forefathers of the colossus of the Press ) 
of our day. ^ 

THE DECADENCE OF LONDON SOCIETY. 

The May number of the North American Review (Brentano’s, 
Agar Street, Strand) contains a striking paper on ** London Society” 
by Lady Jcunc. This most competent authority* writes forcibly 
and pessimistically on the subject. Society, she thinks, has become 
demoralised in the last few years. It has become too large, too 
noisy, too luxurious, too vulgar : — 

“ London has become the centre of the civilised world, and every 
one gravitates there.; and as it is the fashion to know every one 
and go everywhere, the struggle to accomplish this feat inevitably 
expands society. People have not the leisure to see their friends 
in a quiet simple way as formerly, where real intellectual pleasure 
was always to be found in a certain number of small coteries which 
existed. Life is too full and too busy, and any one with any pre- 
' tence to social imartness finds his engagement so namerous that 
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hi# only way of seeing acquaintances is by inviting them to the 
house, where, packed together in a hot room much too small for half 
their number, a surging crowd of people comprised of the most 
opposij^leincnts fub against each other, and try to find enjoyment 
in thcTWt that they are in a room with a large number of people 
more or less interesting and distinguished, none of whom they 
know by sight, and in whose existence they never interested them- 
selves till it became the fashion to invite the lions and make them 
roar.” 

The Rush for Pleasure. 

The search for material pleasure, for show and ostentation, has 
corrupted society. We arc under the rule of the rich j and refine- 
ment, simplicity, elegance, arc disappearing 
j. “Luxury, case, comfort, arc the watchwords of a large part of 
^ ' society in London, and they arc undermining our society as surely 
and as certainly as they did that of ancient Rome. We have grown 
very rich, and we have a large leisured class whose only aim and 
occupation is amusement ; and where such exists it must demoralise 
, and relax all social restraints. Men and women who only live for 
pleasure, and who have no sense of the obligations of life and its 
duties, arc becoming the parents of the young England around us, 
and to a serious degree the example of their lives is being impressed 
on the boys and girls who arc their children, and who ought to 
carry on the traditions of which we in all time have been so proud.” 

Society Scandals. 

The effect is worse for the girls than the boys. The latter are 
still exposed to the rough-and-tumble of English public schools, to 
the severe competition of public life and professions ; and so they 
can resist, to some extent, the enervating influences of our drawing- 
rooms. But society in its tone and composition is created by 
women, and as women arc virtuous or the reverse so is their 
entourage : — 

“ It would be idle to deny that recent scandals in London society 
which have been the talk of the world, and the existence of which 
surprised and shocked the moral sense of England, are only the 
outcome and logical result of the easy-going manner in which 
women of the highest rank and culture have allowed the old-fashion- 
ed rules and restraints which governed society to be relaxed. The 
decay of these restraints has been in many ways almost impercep- 
tible ; but the spirit of freedom and liberalism in every matter of 
life, whether social, political, or religious, has impregnated every 
1 condition of life and has gradually swept away the reserve and 
illusion! of our forefathers.” 

The Emancipated Maiden. 

All this tells badly on the unmarried maidens, who are as diflerent 
from their grandmothers as light from darkness 

“The youug lady of to-day reads the newspapers, what books she 
chooses, and discusses with equal frankness the last scandal and the 
latest French mode ; she rides in the park unattended by a groom, 
but always with a cavalier ; she drives unattended in hansoms ; she 
dances with partners who do not care to be presented to her mother, 
and she leaves her chaperon, not to dance, with the real enjoyment 
'of girlhood, but to retire to some leafy corner of the ball-room 
where she can, to use the modern phrase, ‘sit out,* instead of danc- 
ing. She spends her own money and dresses as she likes, and 
more often than not spends more than she can afford. Her stay in 
London is one round of pleasure from morning to night, varied 
during the autumn and winter by country visits which arc only a 
repetition of London on a small scale.” 

kThb Canker of Luxury. 

It is the growth and supremacy of wealth, to which we come 
back as the worst outcome, if not the source, of the mischief. 
Money rules in-, society ; without it you cannot be “ smart.** 
The plutocrats have dethroned the aristocrats 

“To their houses flock princes and princesses and the acknow- 
ledged leaders of what was once, and that not long ago, the most 
exclusive society in Europe. The atmosphere heavy with the 
perfume of flowers ; the spoils of the Riviera ; the bewitching 
sounds of the voice of the* last fashionable prima donna, brought 
there at a fabulous price ; the delicacies of the supper-room, and 
the banquet with its priceless wines— arc the temptations which ^ 
the crowd of magnificently dressed and beautiful women and blase , 
men cannot resist, and such is the nightly spectacle offered to any ^ 
observer of what we term the * smart set ’ of London society.” 

Nor docs Lady Jeune sec much sign of improvement, though she ^ 
admits that the mass of English people are still sound. But as for 
“ society,** it is quite likely to go from bad to worse 
“The * smart set* will follow its natural inclination, which has lop J 
its object the gratification of every pleasure and whim which arc ; 
the fashions of the moment. The other, with certain ideals of duty, j 
will, as now, endeavour to realise the responsibilities these impose, ^ 
and, being composed of the strength and* backbone of the country, ® 
will always be the power to adjust the baneful influence of its com- ^ 
petitor. Fortunately for England, the mass — and the most impor- ^ 
tant mass— of opinion will be on the side of the latter ; but, un- P 
fortunately, owing to the glapour shed over the former by the rank 
«nd Doiition of its leaders, it will always be the smarter, and there- \ 
fore the fashionable, set.** — The Overland May, 20, 1892. F 


c “THE WORLD’S DESIRE.”— THE NUDE IN ART. 

^ At Bow-street Police-court on April 27, Mr. Vaughan was 
called upon to decide a case in which, on the information of Mr. 
^ Edward James Cox, Oxford-terrace, Islington, Mr, Rudoph Blind, 
artist, ^exhibitor, and proprietor of a painting entitled “The 
World's Desire,” was called upon to show cause why the picture 
should not be held to be obscene and indecent and ordered to be 
seized and destroyed. The case was before Mr. Vaughan in a 
preliminary stage three weeks ago and adjourned till April 27. 
^ when great interest was manifested in the proceedings. Mr. Blind 
voluntarily produced the picture — a very large canvas containing a 
study of the nude, with cupids around and a crowd of allegorical 
P figures below — and it was placed in the court room for examination 
by the magistrate and reference by the several witnesses. 

^ Mr. Keith Frith, instructed by Mr. Beale, appeared in support 
j of the information ; and Mr. Rosc-Innes, instructed by Mr. Hugh 
^ limes, defended. A large number of artists and critics, several of 
' whom were called as witnesses for the defence, occupied scats in 
the court. 

Mr. Keith Frith, in opening the case, said the question was 
j whether Mr. Blind, in painting an undoubtedly beautiful picture, 

^ had produced one which was obscene within the meaning of the 
, 20ih and 2ist Victoria, cap. 83, section i. Mr. Blind admitted that 
he was the artist, and that it was on exhibition at 391, Strand. 
Posters calling attention to it used the quotation “ naked and not 
^ ashamed,*’ and handbills which were distributed spoke of it as an 
^ unusually large and important picture, representing the adoration 
of the ideal female nude, and pronounced by all who had visited 
^ the gallery to be “a triumph of poetic inspiration and glowing 
^ colour.” He did not think this was an exaggerated view, but the 
picture was not less but rather more obscene by reason of that, 
because it became more attractive and alluring to the youth of both 
sexes. He admitted that there had been a desire on the part of 
Mr. Rudolph Blind to meet the prosecution in the most frank and 
honourable way. 

Mr. E. J. Cox was then called for the prosecution, and stated 
that, passing along the Strand, he had been induced to pay for 
admission to sec the picture “l*hc World’s Desire.” In con- 
sequence of what he noticed in regard to the picture he thought 
it to be his duty to take criminal proceedings. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rose-lnnes, witness said he had never 
been out of England, and had no special knowledge of art. He 
hardly knew whether he had been to the Royal Academy, but had 
been to the National Gallery, where he had not seen anything to 
shock his sense of the moral. FIc was merely tempted by curiosity 
and the accident of being in the Strand to see “The World’s 
Desire,” It was the wor-is on the placard, “ Naked and not 
ashamed,” that really tempted him. He saw no boys or girls at 
the exhibition, but he asked the attendant whether he allowed 
young people and females to see the painting, and the reply was 
“Oh, yes J why not r” Witness said he should not like his 
daughter to see it. The conclusion hej came to was that the 
picture was indecent and obscene. 

Mr. John Campbell de Morgan, engineer, Clavcrton-strcct cor- 
roborated. He said that he had acted as journalist in various parts 
of the world. He saw the painting, and afterwards put himself 
in communication with the prosecutor in consequence. 

By the Bench : I saw that it was a highly suggestive picture to 
young minds. 

Cross-examined : To a person of mature years and who under- 
stood art it was not perhaps suggestive. 

Mr. Alfred Drew, 17, Ilbcrt-strcct, said he had taken photographs 
of the painting in March, 1891. 

Mr. Rosc-lnncs said he should object at the proper time to the 
production of the photograph. The picture was there to speak for 
itself. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Rose-Innes, while deeming it part of his duty to object to 
the framing of the information as not in accordance with the statute 
on which the prosecution was founded, said that his client, who was 
an artist and worthy of the encomiums passed upon him, did not 
want the case decided on that ground alone. 

The Magistrate : Does the defendant propose to continue the 
I exhibition ? 

Mr, Rose-Innns : Oh : certainly. Wc do not wish it to go forth 
to the world that we are unwilling to fight the case on its merits. 
Continuing, he said he proposed to call Royal Academicians, 
journalists, and critics skilled in art, who would say that in no sense 
could the painting be said to be an indecent picture, and the only 
evidence against the view he should bring out was that of Mr. 
Cox, whose sense of propriety was shocked, and an engineer, who 
confessed that the picture would not pruriently affect the minds of 
people of mature years. 

At this stage the painting was uncovered for inspection by Mr. 
Vaughan. The first witness called for the defence was Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, R. A., who said he had been acquainted with art 
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all his life, and was familiar with pictures, not only in this country 
but in European galleries. He had visited nearly all the galleries 
abroad. Having had an opportunity of examining the picture of 
Mr. Rudolph Blind he was called for the special purpose of saying 
whether he felt that it was indecent, or in any other way offensive. 
He did not think it was any more than he should think so of many 
pictures in the National Gallery. It was meant, he supposed, to be 
a copy of the human figure. 

The Magistrate : Supposing, instead of exhibiting a copy of the 
human form, you exhibited the woman herself, would you consider 
that indecent ? 

Witness : Of course, it makes a difference when you exhibit 
actual living flesh. 

Can you point out to me any difference in the effect that would 
be produced in the minds of people in seeing this picture as com- 
pared with the sight of a naked human being ? — I should say that 
the difference is this : In nature you never find a perfectly formed 
figure. You have to take many figures in order to produce a perfect 
form. That is one argument I should use. This picture is sup- 
posed to represent an ideal figure. I should look at all the finest 
works of the old masters as idealized figures, which you rarely find 
in nature. If you have a photograph from the nude the propor- 
tions arc always wrong. 

Here in this case a person goes and sees this picture by itself. 
He contemplates only one picture ; does not that make a difference? 
— I think the mind is concentrated on a beautiful work of art. 

Is this picture suggestive to a prurient imagination ? — There are 
certain minds that would find offence in the most beautiful works 
of Greek sculpture and others would be offended by a portion of 
the human figure being shown. 

Do you not make a difference between a picture that is coloured 
and a sculpture that is not coloured? — Perhaps so, but I am not 
thinking of this picture on its artistic merits — merely whether I con- 
sider it decent or indecent. It is a strange and original treatment 
of the subject. 

Cross-examined : I am not a member of the Hanging Com- 
mittee of the Academy this year. 

Have you ever seen a painting of the nude with the shading 
of the figure as it is in this picture at the Royal Academy ? — On 
one occasion 1 have. 

Would you approve of this at the Royal Academy ? — No, but you 
are asking me unfairly. It is very likely that the picture would 

have to pass the opinion of twelve artists, who would think it 

Mr. Rx>sc-lnnes : Indecent? 

Witness (empathically) : No ; they might think it was not up to 
the mark in standard of excellence, but nothing more. 

But it is a beautifully painted picture, is it not ? — I am not asked 
here to answer that. 

With one exception, have you ever seen any picture of the nude 
On the walls of the Royal Academy ? — Oh ! yes. This year you 
will find a perfectly nude figure — two or three perfectly nude 
figures — and I have had them there myself. For some years I have 
been a painter of the nude, I mention Gcrdmc, who exhibited a 
picture as naked as that (pointing to the painting) on the walls 
of the Academy. 

Mr. H. Stacey Marks, R. A., said he was also a member of the 
Royal Water Colour Society. He had had an opportunity of criti- 
cally examining this picture, and as an artist of many years stand- 
ing he had formed an opinion of it. 

Speaking from an artistic point of view, do you consider it in- 
decent ? — I can’t conceive of anybody looking at it in that light 
at all. Certainly not. 

And I presume you speak from many years* experience of the 
artistic profession f — Yes, 1 have been mo^ than forty years at it. 

The picture behind you represents an allegorical subject ? — Yes, 
The Magistrate ; What is the subject ? 

Mr. Rose-Innes : The subject of the painting is that of the 
ideal woman, unveiled by Love, and yet unconscious of her sway, 
receiving the adoration of worshippers. (Examination continued.) 
As an artist can you say that there is anything of a suggestive or 
improper character in this picture ? — Certainly not. 

Cross-examined : Drapery is sometimes used in a study of the 
nude, but it is also usual to have no drapery whatever. 

Have you ever seen a picture exhibited at the Royal Academy' 
with the same characteristics of shadow as this ? — Yes, T have. 

It is the same picture as that referred to by Mr. Goodall. It was 
hung on the line in the lecture-room, in, I believe, the year 1872. 
Since then there have been several nude figures. 

The Magistrate : Is this picture calculated to refine or rather to 
corrupt the minds of people ?-** I cannot say that it is calculated 
to corrupt. 

Would it refine ?— I have very little faith in the refinement of 
the masses ; but I can see no more harm in chat picture than in 
the Venus de Medici or Gibson’s tinted Venus. 

The Magistrate : You are speaking of sculpture? 

Witness ; Or of Rubens’s “Judgment of Paris.” 

Mr. Louis Falero, next called, said he was an artist and painter 
of r 4 \c nude, wJio had exhibited at the Royal Academy, the Salno 


at Paris, and ocher places. He had inspected and examined this 
picture called “ The World’s Desire,” and would describe the sub- 
ject matter as an ideal one. The picture was, in his opinion, paint- 
ed in accordance with the conditions of the representation of the 
nude, and he did not find sufficient realism in the representation 
of the flesh to make it obscene. Witness was known as a painter 
of the nude, and had exhibited a great number of pictures of the nude. 

How would you distinguish between that pictute and one that 
was distinctly obscene ?— In one chat is obscene we have most 
wretched reality. We must do something more than represent flesh in 
a conventional manner, and must especially make the subject realistic. 
This picture is not realistic. This woman has never existed, in my 
mind. This does not represent any thing of the real actual life. 
What 1 would consider obscene and indecent is a naked woman 
which represents an undressed woman, and there can be made a 
distinction between a nude figure and an undressed figure. They 
arc two very different things. This (the painting) is the artistic 
nude. 1 am Spanish, and in Madrid we have a number of the 
most beautiful works of Titian and Rubens in the nude. 

Cross-examined : As a matter of fact, have you ever seen in a 
gallery in Europe any picture where the shading of the figure was 
so marked as that ?— I beg your pardon ; yes^ In the Universal 
Exhibition of Paris in 1889. 

In this country have you ^ — No ; in this country there is still 
much to be learned. (Laughter.) But in the Universal Exhibition 
at Paris, where all nations were represented by their greatest masters, 
in the Belgian section, the directors of the National Gallery, ' 
Brussels, and President of the Academy of Brussels sent a study of 
a woman just coming out of the sea from bathing. The figure was 
painted absolutely as we paint our studies in our studios — that is to 
say, absolutely true. 1 have had lately, at the Institute of Oil 
Colours, a siren lying on the rocks, absolutely as nude as that (point- 
ing to the painting), and the same picture 1 am sending to other 
exhibitions. 

Mr. David Christie Murray, novelist and dramatist, said he had 
had an opportunity of examining this picture and was familiar with 
the painter’s art. 

Do you see anything improper about that picture?— I see a 
wilderness of dirt in the minds of the people who think it impro- 
per, but not a sign of the improper in the picture itself. Only a 
prurient mind could see anything obscene in it. 

Mr. John MeWhirter, A.R.A., said he had studied from the nude 
as a student, though now a landscape painter. Having seen the 
painting he would not describe it as an obscene picture. 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown said he had studied art for nearly sixty 
years, and was a figure painter— that was to say he had studied from 
the nude. He had seen the picture “The World’s Desire.” 

Would you describe it as a work of art ?— 1 think so if I know 
the use of the English words. 

And as an ideal picture ? — Yes ; I think so. 

1 presume you would not describe it as obscene ?— No. 1 certain- 
ly should not. 

By the Bench : The nude in art is not indecent ?— It is the inten- 
tion of the painter which decides it. 

But how is the intention of the painter to operate on the minds, 
of those who sec the picture i*—l cannot answer that, but I can' 
understand that if the intention is indecent, then the picture is in- 
decent. All that 1 know is that mere nudity is not indecent. 

The Magistrate : The artist might not intend to be indecent, but 
the impression on the minds of others might be one of indecency ? 
— I can’t help that. If nudity is indecent, we should have to des- 
troy two-thirds of the Greek statues in Europe and the greatest 
treasures of the world. (Applause, suppressed.) 

Miss Lockhart Wilson, art critic ; Mr. Malcolm C, Salaman, art 
critic ; and Mr. Williamson, journalist, were also called for the de- 
fence. 

Mr. Vaughan, in deciding the case, said : This summons was the 
result of an individual passing along the Strand, and seeing this pic- 
ture exhibited; and, certainly, when 1 came to see it for the first 
time to-day, I was very much inclined to the opinion that, having 
regard to the purity of the morals of the young, it is a picture that 
ought not to be exhibited. That opinion, of course, is only jniitftfi- 
vidual opinion, and it is one which is very liable to be counteracted 
and overborne by evidence, and evidence of the character which 
has been brought before me co-day. 1 certainly was of opinion that 
a picture of this description exhibited by itself did not bear the 
same relation to pictures of the same class exhibited among others 
in a public gallery. But the evidence that has been brought before 
me undoubtedly shows chat in the estimation and judgment of men 
of great distinction in the arts this picture is not one chat is exposed 
to the criticism that has been passed upon it. 1 certainly miist say 
this, that whatever my own judgment may be, I am satisfied that if 
this case went before a jury with the wealth of evidence that ha* 
been tendered to-day, no jury would convict the defendant of ex- 
hibiting a picture obscene and indecent. That being lOt it would 
be highly improper of me to dispose of this case, except In one 
manner, and that of dismissing the summons. 

The decision of the Bench was received with applause. 
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Mahendia Lai Sircar’s Charitable Ilomccopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
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THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 
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A Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
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5 * The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnaih Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 
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Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
I9ih March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon'ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 
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Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyei, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must he ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
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Congress Sketches : A Review 

' OF THE 

SPEECHES AW THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Cs* Ray yet 

With a portrait of Mr, George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
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HoUoway^ Ointment and A'/Z/j.—For bad 
legs, b.’id breasts, scorbutic and scntfulons 
sores this is a genuine specific. The giatefu^ 
and earnest gratitude of thousands who have 
experienced its iimivalled power over these 
complaints, and who have been raised fiom 
prostrate helplessness and a condition loath- 
some to themselves and others, renders it quite 
unnecessary to enlarge in this place upon its 
extraordinary virtues. The parts afTected 
should be bathed with lukewarm water, and 
when the pores are thereby opened the Oint 
ment should be well rubbed in, at least twice a 
day. It is always advisable to take Holloway’s 
pills in these disorders, as this much assists the 
Ointment’s action. The pills check the fever, 
purify the blood, and eject all morbid matter 
engendered by these diseases*^ 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, "LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(r) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and fini.sh ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS. — Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
1).L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon'ble Dr. Rashbehart Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee,* Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,r).L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Kabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 

Ray Yolindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the MunsI 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, m.a., b.l., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Cbatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu .Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikarl Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
i Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c.. Ac., &C. ' 

NOTICE. ! 

Wanted active and poshing ^ents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security ‘ 


required Rs. 250, (each). . 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaun 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
I secondhand, enamelled dial Jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Clietty from Anantapur 
says Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr, Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop l^m Mandalay says 
** Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockett, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (alt 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, .NKttlmt. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle rrjMnet, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em. 
eralds, &c., at Re. i-8 per each V. P, P. Mr. O. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutia, says:— "A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 3a'’ Nickel Silver Timepiece (or 
R*. 4 ! guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO.. 
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is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
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tJ^rte tl8, 


Mr. C. E. Buckland has chosen temporarily, for two months and 
eighteen days, commencing from 7th July, to keep himself away from 
the Secretariat. The Under-Secretary, Mr. W. Maude, %vill, in the 
interim, act the Secretary to tlie Bengal Government in the General, 
Revenue and Statistical Departments. 

When Mr. C. C. Stevens goes on leave, Mr. W. Kemble will act for 
him as Member of the Board of Revenue, and Mr. J. A. Hopkins, now 
acting temporarily as Commissioner of P.itna, will be the Opium 
Agent, Behar. 

• • 

Mr. C. W. Bolton, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, goes on three | 
months’ leave from the 28th June, being relieved by Mr. J. A. Bour- 
dillon, Mr. A. Earle acimg for Mr. Bourdilloii as Magistrate and 1 
Collector of Saran. 

V' #*# 

Nawau Syud Ameer Hossein will be on leave during July. Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Jubbar, trom the 24 Pergaiias, as on former occasions, 
will officiate as the second^Slipendiary Magistrate of Calcutta. 

• * 

Mr. j. C. Veasey, Officiating Commissioner and Superintendent of the 
Tribuiaiy MahaU, Oiissa, has obtained fui lough for one year from 
the I7ih July next. 

• • 

Part IX of the Bengal Municipal Act (III of 1884) relating to the 
Construction and Cleansing of Latrines, has been sanctioned for 
certain wards of the Krishnaghur Municipality. Santipoie equally 
needs this sanitary improvement. It is not enough, though, that the 
tneasiiie be introduced. An attempt ought to be made to have neat 
(not unsightly) and sanitaiy structures for the necessary purpose. It 
is time also that trenching giouiids should be improved. 

• • 

In Ihe defamation case against the Dfin^anibasiy Mr. Justice Trevelyan 
has assessed the damages at Rs. 3,000. The claim was for one lac, 
the <lcfendant Mahes Clumder Pal had offered Rs. 2,500 an<l the 
Counsel for ihe plaintiff Kadumbini had suggested Rs. 5,000. The 
Older of the Court runs thus ; — 

• ** Tills was a suit for damages for a libel of a very gross character 
iigaiiisl a lady of some (iK-itiiK^iion in this city. The suit was witlidi.iwri 
against every body 011 a complete an<l proper apology appealing. ‘ Ihe 
defendant seems to have maile an apology at an earlier d.itc aLo. J am 
now asked to assess the damages, but I liiive Imd a good deal of diffi- 
culty about it. I am not, I tlimk, doing wrong if I ani guided by the 
many cases «»f ihisiiatuie which have been ined in this Ctiuit for some- 
lime past, lo the case of I’iggoii vs. Hastie the lil)cl there was of the 
same description. The libel in th.il case was continued though here an 
apology has been made. In that matter Garth, C. J., and Wilson, J., 
who heard the case in appeal, gave Rs. 3,000 as damages. 1 have look- 
ed into this case, and 1 shall not go far wioiig if 1 assess the clirnages at 
Rs. 3,000 with costs on scale No 2. The decree will recite the iinder- 
trikiiig of counsel to publish the apology in the Biin/rambusi and 111 the 
Dainik:' 

In the case referred to in the older, Mr. Justice Norris in the lower 
Court had fixed the damages at one amia, and the defendant bad not 
been in jail for the same offence. 

• • 

There was a prosecution for personation at the last Municipal Elec- 
tions. The Deputy Magistrate Khan Bahadar Abdul Jubbar of Alipore 
who tried the case has rccoicled the following oidci : — 

“ This is a prosecution under Rule 20 A of the lules passed by the 
Government of Bengal under .Section 19, Act II, (H.C) of 1888^ It 
appears that on the i5lh March last there was .iti election of Com- 
missioners for the town of Calcutta, and Mr. Lloyd presided as polling 
officer of Wald No. 21. There wcie five candidates for this ward; .and 
when voter N<i. 185 came befouj the polling officer to give his v«»ie for 
one of the c.andid.ii^s, Shrik B**choo, Mr. Colim.s, and another caii.- 
didatc objected to the votei on the ground that the man who appeared 
to vote WAS not the icgisiercd voter under the number qnmed above, 
viz.^ Meer Hossem Mr. Lloyd noted on the back of the voting form 
the objection as well as the indentification of the voter by Sheik Heeboo 
and Baboo Freonaih Mullick, and allowed the voting. O.i ;lic 6ih 
day, after the vote h.id been recorded, that is to say on (he 21 si .March, 
the Chairman made an enquiry into the objection, and passed an 
order for the proset iition of the accused Nubby. Tlie charge against 
him is that he sigtv d and gave to the polling officer the name of the 
registered voter No. 185. The question is whether the accused 
appeared at the polling station and gave his name as Meer 
Hossein. The defence is that .Meer Hossein himself was present 
at the polling hiaimn, and gave his vote for Sheik Bechoo. The 
evidence on this point is conflicting. On one side it is said 
that the accused personated Meer Hossein, while on the other the 
witnesses stated that Meer Hossein himself and not the accused 
was ^Ue actual voter on the occasion. 1 have carefully considered the 


evidence adduced both on behalf of the prosecution and for the 
defence, and must confess that my task was somewhat difficnlh On 
one side there was Mr. Collins’ assertion that the accused bad appear- 
ed before the polling officer and given his narrie as Meer Hossein ; 
while on the other hand Baboo Prconalh Mullick flatly denied that 
the accused had voted, and both the gentlemen are deserving of 
credence. I had not the same difficulty in sifting llte testimony of 
ihe Ollier witnesses in the case, vvlretlier for the prosecution or for 
the defence; but it is not easy to say that cither Mr. Collins has 
given f.ilse evidence or that Baboo Preonath Muilick has wilfully 
misiepresented a fact. Taking, however, the circumstances of (he 
case into cotisiderntioo, I come to the conclusion that in this case the 
testimony of Mr. Ct»llins is descivingof more weight. There is no 
reason whatever tliat lie should perjure himself to get into trouble a 
poor man like the accused, nor is it possible iliat he should join in a 
conspiracy lo injure Sheik Bechoo or Baboo Preonath Mullick. If 
the prosecution had been llie result of any such ctmspiracy, it would 
have been unlikely that a man, who is said to be related to Meer 
Hosseiu, who wa.s the last peison lo help the prosecution, would be 
the one to be made the cai’spaw. The offence was piml.shable with 
fine only, and they would, if their object was simply to injure others 
and not ihe accused, have charged a man who would assist the pro- 
secution by a defence that would implicate them. Baboo Preonath 
Mullick was not personally interested in the election of the 
candid.itcs for Ward No, 2i, and my impression is that lie 
was induced lo believe that the paiiy who voted in the place nf 
Meer Hossein was Meer Hossein himself. If actually Meer 
Hossein and not ihe accused had voted, the former would have 
most naturally been present at the invesiigation imdertakeo by the 
Chairm.in only SIX days after the election. It seems to me that Meer 
Hossein's advisers kept him out of the way in order to niake the 
[ identification of the accused most difficult at a distant time. The 
summons had been taken otit on the 5' A March, but the accuse<l did not 
surrender before the 3oih M iy. If the accused had been innocent of 
the charge, his b»oil>er Meer Hossein would send notice to him of liie 
summons, and .at oner try to gel him back from his country. Why 
slmulii full ten weeks be allowed to elapse between the insiiliuion of 
the suit and tlie accused’s surrender. The object of his friends was 
to make Ins identification more difficult by lapse of time. Ihe sen- 
tence of (he Com I is that the accused be fined Rs. 50, or in default 
one month’s simple impiisonment.” 

An application was made for processes against Baboo Preonath 
Mullick and Slicik Bachoo for abetment which tire Deputy Saheb 
refused. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is unable to accede to the application of 
the Calcutta Charities for relief from municipal taxation. Mr. Risley, 
Secretary to the Bengal Government, writes, under date Daijeeliiig the 
Oih June, to the Secretary to the District Charitable Society 

‘‘ Sir, —I am directf^d to acknowledge the receipt of your letter,. 
No. 311, dated 22nd May, 1891, forwarding a memorial, dated 2S1I1 
Apiil, 1891, from the Mauageis of certain Charitable Institution.s in 
Calcmta, in which they ask that the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation 
Aci (II. of 1888) be amended so as to relieve such Institutions, wholly 
or paiiially, from the rates which they now pay under the Act. 

2. In reply, I am directed to say that Sir Charles Elliott, who has 
consulted the Chairman of the Calcntia Coiporation in the matter, 
sympailiizes with the object of the memoiialists, but legreis that the 
law, as It now stands, offers no means of tompl^iug with their request 
It is not open to the Commissioneis to lake action under section 122111 
the manner suggested in the memorial, nor do the other sections of the 
Act quoted by you appear to be applicable. As regards the proposal 
to ameud the law so as lo exempt public charities from the payment of 
laie.s, I am directed to say that the Lieutenant-Governor is unwilling to 
adept such a course for the sake of a single provision, and would pre- 
fer to postpone the consideration of this proposal until a more general 
revision of the Act becomes necessary.” 


We take the following from the Effeitive Advertiser 

“ The late James T. Fields possessed a remarkable memory. Sever- 
.al years ago a gentleman, thinking lo puzzle him at a dinner party, in- 
foimed the guests prior lo Mr. Fields’ arrival that he had himself written 
some poetry, and intended to submit it to Mr. Fields as Southey’s, and 
inquire in which of his poems the lines occurred. At the proper mo- 
meut, therefore, after the guests were seated, he began-—* Friend Fields, 
I have been a good deal cxetcised of late trying to find in Southey’s 
poems his well-known lines running thus— can you tell us aboi** 4 rhat 
lime he wrote them?’ ‘I do not lemember to have met with them 
before,’ replied Mr. Fields, * and there arc only two periods ii» 
Southey’s life when such lines could po.ssibly have been written by him.’ 
When were those ? ’ gleefully asked the questioner. * Somewheie,’ said 
.Vlr. Fields, * about that early pefiod of his existence when he was 
having the measles and cutting his first teeth ; or near the. close of his 
life, when his brain had softened and he had fallen into idiotcy. The 
versification belongs lo the measles period, but the expression evidently 
l>eirays the idiotic one,” 

« « 

Mr. Sala lately wrote • 

“There ought to be a weekly paper called the Jgnoramui—ot 
perhaps the Dunce woul I be as appropriate a title — and for a con- 
sideration I would very willingly edit it. One half of the periodic- 
al should be devoted to frank confession of entire ignorance on 
all kinds of subjects from all kinds of .people. In the remain' 
mg section, outside correspondents who were not iguoramusw 
might crack the nuts propounded by the dunces in the preceaing 
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number of the paper. For example, I read io the Undon Gagetie 
that the Queen hai been gfraciouety pleased to appoint Tamis-ud-din 
Ahmed to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Hodelde and Camazan. I own, 
without the slightest shame, that I have not the remotest idea as to 
where Hodeida and Camazan may be. A?ain, the other day, In the 
Commons, Sir John Gorst, in answer to Mr. Lawrence, said that an 
arrangement had been made with the Jcbiis to abstain from levying 
tolls on travellers in consideration of a yc.arly present of j^5oo ; but 
that the Jebus had broken their agreement, and that an officer sent to 
remonstrate with them had not been allowed to proceed to Jebu Ode. 
Who are the Jebus; and where is Jebu Ode? t don’t know, and I 
dare say that many of my readers are in the same predicament with 
myself ; but somebody must know, and were there such a journal as 
the l^oramus^ that somebody would come forward and enlighten our 
darkened minds.” 

The long established weekly named Notes and Queries^ in part 
and incidentally, fulfils the functions of the journal facetiously pro- 
posed by Mr. Sala. In general, however, Notes and Queries has 
other and more important objects in view. With respect to Mr. Sala’s 
proposition, seriously speaking it may be doubted whether people 
would be willing to confess their ignorance like him. Had men been 
ready to do so, there would not have been so much ignorance, even In 
the absence of confessional in the Press. That ignorance is vast and 
terrible, so little is accurately known in the commonest matters by 
even the best informed I The blundering of our public teachers, 
vwhcUiorin Parliament or in the Press, is frightful. Some thirty years 
ago, the Saturday Review made habitual sport of the lapses in this 
respect uf the 7 'imes^ and latterly the pretension of the Daily 
Telegraph was exposed in the same style of felicitous fun. In 
Indian aflfairs, the Spectaior sometimes set leading English politicians 
and publicists right I Just now the office of corrector seems to have 
devolved upon the Overland Maii^ which is performing its part most 
satisfactorily. 

• 

• • 

Errata.— P. 279, col. i, last but one line of the remarks on Mr. 
Hume,/r?r fire, read fine, 

P. 283, Col. 1, in the poetical quotation, for Great read great (.) 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

East Africa is being improved— of its aborigines. It is reported 
that the German Commander in the Kilimanjaro District has ordered 
the British missionaries to leave Moshi territory, as he intends to 
exterminate the tribe there. A very Christian resolve certainly! The 
threat of exierinination h,a«f however, diawn a protest from Mr. Gerald 
Portal on behalf of the British Government. 


The Sanitary Conference at Venice has decided, that all vessels 
passing the Suez Canal are to be subjected to medical inspection. 
Infected vessels having no doctor on board or disinfector will be 
stopped at Moses’ Spring and the patients landed and housed in a 
special hospital. Other infected vessels must undergo quarantine 
Irom five to seven days. 


All the European Powers except Russia have accepted America’s 
invitation to the Monetary Conference. 


The Austrian Reichsrath or rather its Committee has accepted the 
gold standard clause in the Currency Bill. 


Negociatioms for a reconciliation between the Emperor William and 
Prince Bismaick have not proved successful. The ex-Chanceilor was 
to have started yesterday for Vienna to attend his son Herbert’s mar* 
riage. A triumphal prugress is being organized for Prince Bismarck 
all along the route from Berlin to Vienna. 


They are preparing for the General elections in England, though the 
date is not yet announced. The Parnellifes have issued a manifesto in 
'Kihicb they declare war to the knife with the MacGarthyites with whom 
they had sought peace bat who had declined the advance. Mr. 
Balfour has given the programme of his party— reform in registration, 
revision of ground rents, the freest muiticipal government for London, 


Future legislation, according to him, will tom mainly on social 
questions. He Is prepared to give Scotland the control of private bills 
necessnry for the reform of the poor law system, and to extend land- 
ownership. 


Owing to opposition on both sides of the House of Commons, the 
Indian Officers’ Bill has been withdrawn. 


THE New Oriental Bank has gone into liquidation with Mr. Welton 
as provisional liquidator. It is hoped that the Bank would be able 
to pay a dividend of fifteen shillings. At the previous suspension, 
they paid 3o shillings, tn*(nstalments. 


The Gaekwar of Baroda has arrived in London. 

O^OO ” ' — — 

Lord Roberts has no nonsense about him. And he has generally 
ihe courage of his convictions. Such a man ought to be above the 
vulgar pertinacity and persistence in error of what in India we may call 
Bazaar heroes. We are, therefore, glad to notice that the great Cap- 
tain— one of the greatest of contemporary warriors — has just exhibited 
a rare openness of mind, in regard to one of his recommendations to 
the Home Authorities. In order to guard Against frauds in enlist- 
ment, Lord Roberts lately proposed that every officer and man 
should, on entering the army, be tattooed. The Commander-in- 
Chief subsequently modified his opinion and thought that vaccina- 
tion with lymph with some colouring matter would serve the 
same purpose. It is time, we should think, that tattooing should 
be abolished as barbarous. The second suggestion admits the 
undesirability of the first, but, we are afraid, does not improve 
the situation. The introduction of a colouring matter into the human 
system is assuredly not the same as its deposit in a non-human body. 
To say the least, it is unnatural. Who knows that in many cases it 
may not lead to unhappy physiological effects ? To prevent a human 
fraud, there can be no justification for spoiling God’s work and plan. 
Above alt, why should men be marked like beasts that perish ? It is 
against the dignity of man. We, for our part, protest against our 
rulers and defenders being tattooed like savages. 

It seems difficult for the race of the Piets to forswear tattooing them- 
selves. Many Briitms, Southerners as well as Northerners, voluntarily 
in.irk themselves for the beauty or the fun of the thing. Our Royal 
Family are unfortunately partial to the practice. Let not our Com- 
mander-in-Chief cause a Revival of the old baibarism 1 

The Bengal Government has recorded a resoiiuion on the final report 
of the survey and settlement of the Dubalhati Estate in the district 
of Rajshahi. The survey liy plane table was commenced in March 
1888 and concluded in March 1890. The settlement ptoceedings lasted 
from November 1889 August 1891. The new rent-rolls were finally 
published in 1890-91, taking clfe rt ft am April 1892. The survey 
embraced 8 estates coinpiising 211 villages. The area surveyed and 
settled was 37,758 acres contained in 195 villages, and an area of 
2,493 acres cadastrally surveyed at the request of the Raja, but 
found not 10 belong to him ; a further area of 1,543 acres was de- 
marcated, but subsequently excluded from survey on the joint applica- 
tion of the Raja and his tenants as they had made up their differences. 

The cost of the survey and sctileotent is given at Rs. 37,449*3-4 
or 13 annas 8 pie par acre for 37,758 acres surveyed and settled. 
It is explained that the cost of survey alone is less than 4 annas per 
acre, the excess being “due to extreme confusion into which rights 
and accounts had fallen, and the large number of disputes which had 
to be settled.” The settlement officer decided 4,448 disputes in 3 years. 
The sati^ction to Government is that “ Had these disputes been 
separately filed in a Munsif’s Court, they would have taken longer, 
and have cost the litigants a larger sum.” 

Of the Rs. 37,449’3*4i the cost incurred, Rs. 18,931-12-8 is payable 
by the Raja and Rs. X3,soi-i2-8 by the rayyets and tenure-holders. 
The result of the settlement, says the Resolution, is an increase 
of rent from Rs. 68,127-14 to Rs. 86,295-1-2^^ or 26 8 per cent. 
The resolution continues, “Thus a single year’s increase in the 
rental, Rs. 18,167, has almost recouped to the estate the wh>ile 
cost it hat incurred in the settlement operations.” Nor is that 
all. “ This Increase is entirely due to more accurate measurement, 
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there having been no increase in the rates. The average rent 
per acre is now Rs. 3-6 8, which is lower than the average rate 
found to exist in Muzuflfarpur, Rs. 3 I3. The Raj and the rayyets 
have therefore every reason to be satisfied.” At the same lime, how* 
ever, “the Collector is requested to watch carefully the progress of 
nflTairs, and to take such measures as may occur to him to prevent 
any wrong*doing on the part of the R ij winch may lead to new 
difficulties.” 

The origin of the survey is thus given in the Resolution 

“ The necessity for undertaking these operations arose from pro* 
tracied disputes between the late Raja of Dubalhati and his tenants, 
which were likely to culminate in senous disturbances. They were in 
coiifiict oil almost every question affecting the relation of landlord and 
tenant, and thrir respective rights in the land! They could not agree 
as to the rates of rent, or the standard of measurement, or the extent 
of occupancy rigiiis. The rayyets weie aggrieved by the levy of illegal 
cesses, and by ilic interference of the R^ja with their marriage and 
social arrangements : the zainindari accounts were in a condition of 
chaos, and, in the uncertainty which existed as to legal rights, both 
blues weie prepared to appeal to foice. Fortunately, wiser counsels 
prevailed, and it was determined to resort to the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act. The preparation of an accurate record was, however, 
under these conditions, a work of extreme difficulty. In many cases a 
layyet was entered as paying rent for land which he did not hold, while 
he was holding land for which he paid no rent. There was no record 
Id the Raja’s office of mutations of holdings or sub-divisions of tenuies, 
and, ns a consequence, iti many villages, the names of rayyets and the 
amount of their rents did not correspond with the entries in the 
khattans. The rents shown in some of the road cess returns of 1872 
of which copies were in existence weie much less than those shown in 
ilie returns of 1880. The rayyets relied upon the foniier, and the 
zainindar upon the latter. As a consequence, it w^s necessary to as- 
ceitam not only the existing rents, but by whom they were to be paid ; 
and even after the rates had been determined by compromise, tt was 
still a difficult ta.sk to prepare the jarnabandi.” 

Who, after ail this, can question the merits of the survey ? Its 
beauties are obvious— its blessings arc manifold. Not only arc the 
disputes between the landord and the tenants ended, but it has 
added more than 26 per cent, to the rental of the estate. Here is an 
i.pportiinity for those dullards, tire Hehar landlords, if they will only 
see it. 

Our old acquaintance H, A. D. has — come to the front again. We 
lefti, of coui.se, to the irrepressible oracle of universal law of the i 
Bengal Civil Service who is now Magistrate of Mynrensing. We all j 
know that when Greek meet Gieek then comes the tug of war. | 
Such was (he case in the circumstances under notice. Such a meeting | 
of Greeks took place early in the year with the natural /esult — an 
encounter between a brace of Phillips, or, strictly speaking, a Phillips 
and a Phillip. Mr. H. A. D. Pliillips has scarcely the reputation of 
being sober as a judge or judicial officer, and he has stumbled lioin the I 
bench — on a Phillip drunk of the Bengali species. 

In the course of his official tour in January last, Mr. Phillips one day 
seat on his servants, a cook and a cleik, and baggage before him to wait 
at a certain village, wiiere he would come the following inoiiiing. 
While the men were at halt at the village market-place, a neighbour- 
ing petty landlord (Talukdar) who was one of the owners of the bazaar, 
by name Sarat Cbunder Roy, in a jolly state came on a iatk on the 
scene, and went in a mild Bengali way running amok. He began 
with asking ilie carter, probably with the offensive assumption 
of a ruial magnate and, being appaiently answered with the 
insolence of a little man carrying magisterial chattels and bearing the 
lefiex importance of the head of the District, struck the man. He was 
reminded of the Power which the carter represented, but the Habu was 
in his imperial mood and answered the information with abusing the 
carter’s employer- even the great magistrate Saheb Bahadoor himseffi 
And then he proceeded to show his temper upon others, assaulting 
people ai random. Mr. Phillips coming next day heard all this, with 
due exaggerations it may be presumed, and to crown the tr|a) of bis 
temper, found one of his boxes missing. He immediately opened a 
judicial inquiry, taking the depositions of his carter, his cook and his 
cleik. None of them, however, alleged any theft. Nevertheless, he 
issued a warrant for arresting the rowdy Talukdar and another for 
searching his house for the missing box. No longer jolly, our 
Talukdar was nan est. Other evidence showed that the box in ques- 
tion had apparently dropped on the way before the cart reached the 
village of halt, four miles from it, and had been picked up by the 
local Chowkidar who gave information of it. Mr. Phillips having 
already issued his search warrant against the Taluqdar for the 


same box, now ordered the poor Chowkidar to be sent up ;i,s 
thief. He freely used both barrels of bis magisterial gun. His 
search warrant against the iil-faled Sarat Chunder Roy was executed 
two days after the recovery of the missing property. All the rigour* 
of British Indian law were employed against the poor terrified inau 
who hid himself for fear of meeting the British lion. He was de- 
nounced by proclamation and all his effects were attached. At lengiti^ 
however, a change came over the spirit 01 the Magistrate’s diean,. 
He saw the impropriety of being judge in his own cause, but without 
realising his proper course he made the case over to his Assistant 
ignoiing the jurisdiction of the officer in charge of the subdivisoii 
wheiein the occurrence took place, and actually went the length uf 
instructing his Assistant in his duly with respect to the case. The 
Assisiaui Magistrate said that the whole was a mere drunken fieak 
without any trace of worse ciiininaliiy, and let Sarat Chunder Roy 
off With a flue, but doubtless in deference to the honour and aid oi 
his superior officer, assessed the fine at the enormous sum of Rs. 120. 

A MORNING contemporary has, we see, been duped into publishinjj, 
uiuier pretence of a news-letter, an impudent and stupid puff of a noted 
Brahmt) Zemindar wbo, we should suspect, is not above the petty 
vanities of the secular world. The disguise adopted by the wiite,, 
to blind the public to his object and tlie real character of l)i<$ 
communication, is fiiinsy to the last degree. After a slight nliusioit to 
the weather and a bare mt'iuion of the visit of an official of no gieat 
consequence, this not over scrupulous Special unblushingly plunges 
z/f m into a lamentation at the absence of his patron’s name 

in the Birthday Hunuuts List. Then, liie moiitii speaking out of the 
fulness of the heart, burdened with obligations in the past or looking 
out for favours in the future, he proceeds to recount the claims of his 
neglected hero. T.ilk of digression? Why this is (he height of iriele- 
vancy ! For there is no excuse for a Khoolna “Our Own Cories- 
poudeiit” inffi cling on the public a whole “ news-letter” to the gloiifica- 
tioa of Raja Mohima Ranjan Roy, of K.ikina, in the Rungpur District. 
Not even the pretence, we believe, of the possession of a*single interest 
of any kind, in Khoolna or of a single acre on the banks of the Runp- 
narain by this Not them Zemindar. Of course, it goes without saying thai 
the stinking grease of ll.iUery is laid on with no sparing hand. Any 
self-iespeciiiig gent Icman who might chance to be made the victim 
of such belauding, would, at the outset, cry Bus 1 For the operation is 
commenced with a shower uf epithets. This esteemed nobleman, 
we are told, — no — we beg “ Our Own Correspondent’s ” pardon— “ tins 
deservedly esteemed nobleman has never lost sight of the Gallic maxim, 
— ‘ noblesse of bligd.’ ” 

> t 

Such is the risk of venturing on foreign toirgues in writing for the 
Fleas III India. Devils are devils all over the world, but the imps of 
the pi lining Pandemonium in this country, with their little EngliDh 
and absolutely no French and no Latin,, prove, in spite of the best 
iiiiciuiuns, a trifle moie diabolical than their brethren in other lands. 
Wc wonder what our friend Mahiina will make of the Gallic maxim— 
noblesse of bligd.” We don't know whether the old reading of it 
would be thoroughly understood at the Kakina Durbar, with its expert 
Doctors and the most learned Doctor of all, the Dewan Govind Mohun 
Roy. Nor is a deficiency in French scholarship a reproach to any 
native Court. We fear this Correspondent’s flight a mistake, with tiie 
attending iibk of the object of all this scholarly attention suspecting a 
covert satire, if not a horrible abuse, in an unknown tongue. 

A CLEARER and graver mistake is the writer’s going into detm^s. So 
long as he kept to vague generalities he was safe, but in an evil liour 
he descended to particulars. In proof of the greatness of his hero 
he mentions that he last year gave certain donations to the Calcutta 
Charities. He talks as if the metropolis mast still be ringing with the 
noise of those benefactions. We hear no noise and remember no 
benedictions. And none of our friends can tell us of any. Altogether, 
the writer succeeds in making as poor a case as ever was made m 
such a case. We dare suy, friend Mahima gives away some of his 
money in charity and to public works, like many another Zemindar. 
The Collector would scarcely allow him peace if he did not spend 
part of his wealth usefully. Yes, the Collector I If he wants more 
titles, let him apply to the Collector, and tell us what he saySr We 
will then help him to the best of our advice. This sort of puffing in 
the papers makes a fool of a respectable man, and a notorious ass of 
a fooL 
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THE higher judicial appointments, under the Government of India, 
are understood t||be, in some sense, in the gift of the Honorable the 
Law Member ^ Coundil. The Resolution of the Government of 
India on the Public Service Commission, also gives Sir Alexander 
Miller an acfiUtional patronage. It is, therefore, natural that men who 
are in the running for higher judicial appointments should endeavour 
to keep well with such a high functionary. To be regarded by him 
’ sensible at least in any matter, whether law or lunacy, is one point 
gained. If you have not the pretensions of a lawyer— either of the 
sound or of the unsound kind— you may still be a legislator or a 
political factor or any thing else, to entitle you to smuggle your- 
jglf into his good graces. A delightful road to higher judicial 
appointments 1 

Tl>e speech of the Hon’ble J. L. Mackay at the inauguration of the 
Indian Currency Association, Simla, which the Englishman has had 
the enterprise to have telegraphed entire, is an important manifesto. 
Mr. Mackay is known for a man of ability. He rose with the 
uccaMon and spoke well, and with the auihoiity and weight that 
belongs to a successful and leading mei chant, having taken 
the precaution of previously tendering his re.signaiion as President 
of (he Pcngal Chamber of Commerce. One part of Mr. Mackay’s 
ijiieiance, whatever may be thought of it iu England, cannot fail 
10 excite derision in India, specially at Calcutta. Speaking of 
the support which the scheme of the Indian Currency Associa- 
tion was likely ^0 receive, Mr. Mackay said that he had “tele- 
grams and letters volunteering support.” He could not, however, 
“refrain from mentioning that the Central National Maliomcdan 
Association, through Nawab Syed Ameer Hossain and * ♦ 

are those who warmly approve of the movement.” Now, in the name 
of goodness, what has the Central National Mahomedan Association 
or any other Mahomedan society to do with the business ? Finance 
IS not the Mahomedan’s strong point. During all the six hundred 
years of Mahomedan rule in India, the Chancellors of the Exchequer 
were invariablyilindus. Such is the rule to this day in the Native States. 
In private life, the Mahomedan noble or merchant depends upon his 
Hindu Dewan. And Cuircncy is one of the most abstruse subjects 
in Finance. Is thtre any Mahotuedan who undersyinds it? Does the 
President or the Vice-President or the Secretary, or any other officer 
of this, that, or any other Mahomedan Association understand its alpha- 
bet ? On public grounds, we condemn the practice of public bodies, 
or such of those which arc called so either by courtesy or reputation, 
trafficking in this way for purposes about which there can be no mistake. 
What conceivable interest the Central National Mahomedan Association 
has to support a scheme by which “ the present silver currency shall 
have a gold standard of value, so that when we meet our old friend the 
rupee, be it in China, America, England or India, we know exactly what 
It is worth in goid,” we hopelessly fail to understand. This time the 
Central National Mahomedan Association, ostensibly representing 
the sixty millions of Indian Mussulmans, has dropped its sixty tails 
and the princely head too. But its Secretary, the new Nawab, could 
not help all the same, volunteering ” support. To be sure, the temp- 
tation was too great for him to lose this opportunity. We object to 
the British public and Parliament being told that the movement of the 
Itulian Cuircncy Association has the sympathy and support of the 
^ixty millions or even sixty of Indian Mussulmans. Whoever may be 
benefited by this new inoveinem, it is by no means calculated to 
promote the interests the Indian Mussulmans' are supposed to have 
in the European, American or Australian market. 

Having apparently exhausted itself in a long course of exaggeration, in 
die constant publication of seiisatioual accounts of oppressions, official 
i>r other, the Indian Mirror has taken to absolute manufacture of 
K'ievances. Witness the following in its issue of the iith instant :— 

‘‘ 7 “he Aew Utar says ‘ In broad day light, at I P.M., yesterday, the 
Sdi instant, Babu Nanda Lai Sen, a Clerk of the Bank of Bengal, 
while on his way to Thunthunin, was confronted, just where Sunkei 
^hose’s Lane meets Cornwallis Street, by four or five budmashes^ who 
demanded the surrender of his purse, when one of them at the same 
time inflicted an effective blow on his face which stunned and felled 
bun on the ground. Whereupon they riffed his person ; and although 
small crowd had gathered together, in the meanwhile, they effected 
their escape without any opposition whatever. Babu Nanda Lai soon 
however recovered the power of senses, stood up, and observed the 
ttnscieants Escaping. He says he will be able to recognise, at least 
<me of the hudmashes^ if he could be produced before him. Another 
day tight robbery took place on the same spot a few months ago in 
wihjch Babu Gopi Nath Sen, a respectable omployi of the office of 


the Clerk of the Crown was the victim. He too had been taken by 
surprise by a severe blow inflicted on his face, and his person was 
rifled. And it is scarcely now four months since a terrible assault was 
committed almost on the same spot by a gunda upon the person of a 
young mail who had been remonstrating with a Police Constable as the 
latter had been dragging away an innocent man on the false plea of 
drunkenness. These instances of lawlessness, to which we would 
draw the attention of Mr Lambert, go to show that the Calcutta Police 
is not worth the enormous expenditure of six and a half lacs of Rupees 
spent annually for its maintenance.” 

The above has a questionable, almost apocryphal, look. “TbeATwe/ 
Star says.” But what, and where, is the New Start From the text 
professedly quoted, it would seem to be a Calcutta publication, but 
it is unknown to fame, unless among that particular part of the com- 
munity which knows the Royal .Society of Indin, and is edified by 
Dcy literature and is charmed by the eloquence of Fakir R^jendra 
Nath Dutt. We never saw the “star,” nor heard of it. Inquiry, however, 
has discovered it shedding its feeble light from the house of our old 
fiieiid Baboo Umesh Chuiider Milter, in Shampooker. But the New 
knows nothing of the matter. The paragraph attributed by the 
Indian Mirror to the New Star did not appear in any of the few 
issues it has published to this day. Nor does the New Star know 
anything of the matters related in the paragraph. 

If “The New Star*' is a misprint of the Mirror^Sf the source of the 
paragraph has not yet been ascertained. 

Supposing the news dropped from the sky— from a veritable New 
Star, or old, in the firmament— inqiiiry w.as directed to the scene of 
the occurrence related. For, the account is circumstantial and the 
circumstances are serious. One of the principal public thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, in a quiet neighbourhood, is represented as 
given up to highwaymen and ruffi ms. The inhabitants of the quarter 
are not, however, aware of any such change having overtaken their 
neighbourhood. It is as peaceful as ever. No attacks and no rob- 
beries have been known there. Finally, to probe the matter through, 
Nanda Lai Sen himself was found and he had not encountered any high- 
waymen or budmashes or roughs of any kind. His worst experience 
in that quarter was that- one day as he was going with his son to buy 
his boy a pair of slippers, he saw a jolly neighbour in the street terrifying 
the poor Bengali passers-by pretending to be more drunk than he was. 
Being in dhurry and having his boy with him, he, Sen, tried to avoid 
him, andpas biittonhoied, but he easily extricated himself from the 
man’s grip. That was all. There was no blow in the face or any 
other part, and no stunning nor prostration, any more than robbing or 
demand of purse. There was not more than one man who made himself 
rather disagreeable. The idea of robbery is absurd. The man is a 
well-known neighbour and, beyond taking a drop too much, is 
thoroughly respectable. Nobody in the neighbourhood would think 
of complaining against him to the Police. 

Such is the premise on which the sage cnnclusinn is drawn that the 
Police IS no good. And such is the pass to which the Press has 
come 1 


JiE/S & RA YYET. 

Saturday^ June rS, iSg2. 

THE TANTALUS IN THE BRITISH 
SERVICE : 

OK 

THE MYSTERIES OF NATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 
Mr. Curzon’s recent speech in Parliament regarding 
the employment of natives in the higher appoint- 
ments hitherto held by the covenanted civilians, 
has once more revived the hopes of the mem- 
bers of the provincial service. But it is difficult to 
say now how far these hopes are well founded 
and reasonable, and, indeed, we are not sure whether 
one particle of these will be realised by the present 
generation of the unfortunate service. The ablest 
of the officers grovelling in the subordinate ranks 
have been repeatedly tantalised. Several times since 
Lord Lytton’s creation of the Statutory Civil Service, 
have they l^en led to form legitimate expectations of 
an immediate betterment of their positions and 
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prospects, but all such expectations— the most modest 
of them — have vanished like vapours, and they have 
been bitterly disappointed. Not uiipleasently to 
them, occasionally, have their names appeared in 
the newspapers as the would-be candidates for high 
appointments or the favoured nominees on whom 
they would be conferred, but even this sort of busi- 
ness-like preliminary has served no purpose, except 
to ensure their being ridiculed and worried. Men 
who were fully cjualihed for such promotions as 
reward for good work, and who naturally cherished 
such hopes, have retired from the service with 
shattered health and broken hearts, and the few that 
are still left among the seniors have lost nearly 
all energy and ambition, and are only counting the 
days of their retirement. To three or four have 
sops of sorts been given, and they cannot but be 
thankfully satisfied on the maxim of ‘‘ something is 
better than nothing." 

The principle on which the Statutory Service was 
created and the qualifications which were prescribed 
and required for it, was never acted upon nor observed, 
and the deplorable inconsistency which marked the ac- 
tion of Government in this matter is marvellous. It 
is needless to dwell upon this point in detail, as they 
have more than once in so many words officially con- 
fes.sed their failure of judgment and forethought in 
this business, which was described as the failure of that 
service. Their selection of the first batch showed 
clearly what they were about, as one of their nomi- 
nees could not pass the prescribed examination 
and was thrown out, and the other passed the 
examination after much difficulty in five years 
and was allowed so many chances in order to avoid 
another scandal. At the Public Service Commission 
...the Statutory Sorvicu w«» In one voice cond^^ntid,, 

' -and Govenmipotrwere obliged to atlibit thar there 
were men in the Subordinate Executive Service 
who as good and capable officers were superior to 
many statutory men, and many who were equal to 
them in talent and ability. They could not deny 
this fact, because this result was obtaine^rby the 
examination of the actual work of the ra«|pielong- 
mg to both the services, employed side by side 
under . European officers of distinction and expert 
epee? whose verdict eoutd not be questioned. Af-' 
i name the Statutory Service is now clead 

it’ present members also, onjy’j 
htea seem fo have made. some', mark., who 
wPe at onet, time Deputy Magistrates, who ehtey^, 
by different^ doors adopted at tUiUeretit times for^ 
Hs. entrant^. Among the rest there are men whpse 
. abilities '.And, talents have been declared in many 
instances inferior to those of good Sub^Deputies. 

It was said that Government wanted tthe double 
qualification of talent and family prestige. '?rhese were 
both available in the Subordinate Ex04uttve' Service at 
that time with the addition. pf tfted; R|i*.Fi.t, .ripe 

Khan Bahadur ABdul 

there were such smart and pj 


prestige. Men were indeed later on nominated 
(no Mahomedan having become successful in com- 
petition for the special years) from that community. 
Their two prominent qualific.'itions were perhaps that 
they were Barristers-at-Iaw (having had the good for- 
tune of going to England,) and had probably held offi. 
dating appointment.s as Munsifs. Except these two 
the general public were not aware of any other qua- 
lifications of this class of men who were forced into 
the Statutory Service. These were mere haphazard 
.selections, and the appointments, if we are not incor- 
rectly informed, came upOn the recipients themselves 
as a surprise. We avoid 1 personalities, but if we 
ask the Government about the family prestige of 
some of them and their attainments as scholars, 
they must blush, and we have authority to say that 
their abilities and work cannot be compared even 
to those of an average Deputy Magistrate of their 
standing. These are plain truths and therefore 
must be unpalatable to many, but we cannot help 
stating them in the interests of justice and fairplay. 
There are men in the Subordinate Executive a.)Kl 
Judicial Services who could successfully fill tbe 
posts of ministers in most dangerous and trouble- 
some native states, who could prove able and effi- 
cient Divisional Commissioners under the Nizam, 
who could supply tile best Maliomedan Chief Justice 
under the Hyderabad Government, who could make 
successful and popular stipendiary Presidency Ma- 
gistrates In British India, and Calcutta Collectors. 
Notwithstanding all these proofs of merit and abi- 
lity, they are not trusted by their Government, who 
prefer to place boys, hardly out of their 'teens, who 
may well sit at their feet and learn their work for 
years, over the heads of these distinguished §eni 9 rs, 
and thus di.sculurage,^ V 

faithful and valuable officers. 

Now that the subject has again come . to the 
fore, we confess that we are not without our fear that, 
when the hour comes for the distribuition of good 
things, the old fancy of Government .loir patronis- 
ing such boy and briefless B(arrister|.^bo .are cottma- 
ratively better known in the eptmt^by ;the(i^f(j;s 
than by theiv fathers and grandfather^f on’ ‘ ' 
plea of aristocratic, connection, . Tamlly {>.r^ 
personal talent, , not revive^ and< 

[of the. Provincial, J^tvice may 
tpf thpir just rigbt tt is iipijr easy , 
if inplined to injusnw pf,tbis'Sori^;|to; 
of ^ ^ea«, ^nd there people “ 
fuppiy them witb- weapoiis tO'-'Crat^, t&e 

doomed • service. ''' '•••■• ' ' ' ' 'V- ; 

; P(i^ this very aerfci]{;p more ;^pen- 

mgs in .the Ptibjab: a^4^'^ph-W^ Provinces. 
Above. all, the raiOTbers ^fK^*»der those British Ad- 
ministrations, haye a vai|t field for their . taloifts in 
the Native Statesito which their services are largely 



m:- 




Moulvi Syed Maharnap anp; 

Mahamad Abdus Subhaii anti 
qualified. Later on, also the 1 

repeated more severity and.^ 1^1,1 
members of roe same service were ’p| 

aftd indirectly discouraged,, on/ the. j 
unsustainable plea of individt^' ^ 


in their old' >ser^vice in British India, 
f|6|iirpl)r,.fhave died as obscure deputies^ .Itabsil- 
jfh'd’ffiupsifs, and no have etet: heard 

^beim.' ' These opportunitira are very few pdl^ fs'' 



^ imedappi 
imiulteti’ 
und 


reep for the members qf the Provincial serWcc iu 
I^BengaJ. Sir Steuart Bayley, while Resident atvHy- 
Ijderabadi took over some of them there, and they 
rose .very high in the service of the jNi2am> 
distinguished BelgramI hrothera whose naml^ . hrive 
bePn neard even in Eorope^ . in,, faaf^: bi^^, to » 
Bengal Bubordioate Execuriw 
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is perh^s not generally known that the accomplished 
and reii^cted|^nuher of the two gentlemen was a dis- 
tinguished member of that service, who after retiring 
from Government service was employed under the 
Nizam in some good post and died at Hyderabad. 

If with all these disadvantages, theif claims 
are superseded and their merits ignored when the 
time for their promotion to the Imperial service 
comes, the members of the uncovenanted service 
are truly to be pitied. It is said that the S. 
E. S. is nowadays particularly in the bad books 
of our present Lieutenant-Governor, and tliere- 
fore much apprehension is felt regarding the 
' distribution of the prizes by him to the de- 
serving members of that body. The Judicial Ser- 
vice has not that difficulty, because the Govern- 
ment are bound to act on the recommendation of the 
High Court. We hope the interests of the S. E. S. 
will not suffer in the hands of Sir Charles Elliott 
and that when the time comes he will do justice to the 
claims of the deserving — of men of good families 
and high personal qualihcations who have done good 
service, We are disposed to regard the alarm as 
groundless. 


A SKETCH OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Samuhu C. Mookerjee. 

{Continued ft om page 284 ] 

European literature— chiefly English literature— is no 
less unjust to the Mussulmans than to the Hindus — perhaps 
more. • Their invasions of India have been regarded as the 
raids of mere barbarians without law and amenable to no 
superior influences, who devastated wherever they went, or 
who, at best, went with the sword in one hand and the 
Kora^^tn the other, massacring all who did not accept their 
preferred faith, and establishing with their religion their 
own political, administrative, and social institutions whcrc- 
ever they established themselves. That is an improbable, 
not to say impossible history, and it is not true history. 
War is a bloody and barbarous business in all climes and 
ages and among all races, specially where its severity is 
aggravated and embittered by ethnic and, above all, reli- 
gious antagonism, and the raids of conquering hordes are 
the worst form of the calamity of war of which any peo- 
ple may be the victim. Inasmuch as the earlier incur- 
sions of India by the Mahomedans were of this character 
—mere plundering expeditions rather than wars of con- 
quest — they were pure disasters to this country. But so 
soon as these strangers aimed at holding their conquests 
and governing them, above all, when they aimed at estab- 
lishing themselves in propria persona in them, their 
policy changed — their treatment of the natives became 
different — their very wars ceased to be vindictive and ri- 
gorous or unnecessarily bloody — gratuitously savage. 
There was no more massacring or ravaging, except on ex- 
treme provocation, beyond the requirements of military or 
political chastisement or the customs of warfare of the 
times. I feel it due to put in this word in favour of the 
ancestors and pioneers in this country of those — our Mus- 
sulman brethren — with whom for seven hundred years we 
Hindus have formed one people— feel it the more bpcause 
I grieve to see that our Hindu writers, even the best of 
them, educated under British auspices, blindly accepting 
the cue of European misrepresentation^ regard the M^ho- 
inedan Conquest as a pure disaster to India and the Maho* 
medan rule as, with slight occasional exceptions, one con- 
tinued abomination and misery to the children of the soil. 

So far from this or that, the Mahomedan attacks gave the 
Indians a fine opportunity for showing their mettle, but alas { 
the imminent danger of wholesale subjection and'perchance 
slavery failed to weld the millione^ivtded into numerous 
kingdoms and principalities and tvlinberless tribes into a 
common nationality. When, therefore, a long period of 
constant faifore in the iSeld and its concomitants and con- 
culminated id the lonj^ threatened subjection, 






the event was hailed as a relief. And no doubt, for one 
thing, it was better to exchange a lot of imbecile princes 
unable to protect their own, even though those princes 
were of our own flesh and blood, for the strong, though 
pos.sibly harsh, sway of a single Power, however foreign. 
But the .slavery, which, in those times and under such cir- 
cumstances of ethnic and religious difference between con- 
querors and conquered, was, with good reason, anticipated 
as a necessary complement of subjection, was spared. It was 
spared in pure kindness. Say, if you will, that it wns in 
wisdom spared. No matter. It is the same thing, to all 
intents and piirpo.ses. It comes to this, that the Mussul- 
mans were not Goths and Vandals, any more than flights 
of locusts ; they meant settled government ; and they gave 
the best pledge of their honourable intentions by making 
the conquered land their home. Their adoption of India 
as their home was a fact of the utmost significance. It was 
a godsend to a helpless people. It necessarily altered the 
character of the relations of the strangers with them, tend- 
ing a.s it did to convert a foreign occupation into a national 
government. Tims the Mahomedan conquest became a 
positive good to India— an instrument in the Divine Plan 
for the progress and advancement of the people. 

So far from abusing their irresistible power and taking 
undue advantage of the people’s helplessness, the Mahome- 
dans gave the country the best administration according 
to their lights. In conquering andysubduing the country 
they only carried out the Hindu ^octrinc of the duty of 
kings, while they treated the conquered country with a 
consideration which no Hindu Prince could well have ex- 
ceeded, specially in his dealings with aliens in race and re- 
ligion. Indeed, they unconsciously followed the recom- 
mendations of Manu. In this they made .sacrifices which 
the great lawgiver never contemplated in the case of hi.s 
Hindu conqueror. Against their very grain they left the 
Hindus in the enjoyment generally of their idols and their 
peculiar in.stitutions and usages! 

The Mussulmans not only did not disturb the Hindus in 
their own hereditary ways, however wrong or absurd, or 
even mischievous these appeared to them, but they went 
the length of adopting them, in many instances. The Ma- 
homedans were admittedly a ruder people from a bleak and 
rather barren country, who came to live as rulers among 
a more polished race in a fertile and rich land, and they 
were not obstinate and foolish enough to scorn the advan- 
tages that lay before them. They made the most of them 
in every respect. The conquerors stooped to learn from the 
conquered. E.xccpt religion, in most particulars in which 
the Mahomedans in India enjoy a superiority to lhc races 
of men, in India or elsewhere, that superiority is of Indian 
origin. They are simply the pupils of the Hindus, whom 
they have distanced. The Mahomedan dress is the ancient 
Hindu drc.ss. Mahomedan cookery is ancient Hindu cuisine. 
Mahomedan music is ancient Hindu music. Mahomedan 
etiquette is old Hindu manners. So the Mahomedans pre- 
served as far as they could the administrative and revenue 
systems they found in vogue. If they were compelled by 
their ffiith to establish the judicial system of their Koran and 
Hadis, they practically left the Hindu landlords an im- 
portant local jurisdiction, and generally they left the Hindus 
very much to their ways among themselves. 

They adopted the Indian system of governing with the 
assistance of emissaries and news-agents. As in other 
things, in adopting they improved. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that as the Hindus learnt to write, they employed the 
new accomplishment for the improvement of their favorite 
.system of procuring regularly minute and accurate infor- 
mation bearing upon war and peace, as an aid to govern- 
ment V There are, however, not many distinct traces of 
such employment. The reason of this may be the lament- 
able neglect of historical composition and of historical 
records by the Hindus. Be that what it may, the fact 
is as I have stated it. Very different was the case with 
their conquerors. The Mahomedans, whatever their 
other deficiencies may have been, were blessed with an 
undeniable disposition to historical pursuits and they 
brought with them to India their historical instinct 
and passion. Whatever the rudeness of their Chiefs and 
Princes in their original homes, they were since their 
conversion to Islam AhUe-kitab^{!cit people of a book — a 
book neither thoroughly understood nor at all sufficient 
a# g guide to all the manifold concerns of life without 
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interpretation and expansion by learned men. Besides, 
however illiterate the races and tribes who, whether in 
Western or in Hijjh Asia, embraced Islam, may have been 
in what among the Arabs is called the Age of Darkness, 
they were from the first — from prehistoric times — ad- 
dicted to song — to poetry and music. Here, therefore, was 
a double motive for the Mahomedan partiality or kind- 
ness to their cultivators. Even in the absence of per- 
sonal cultivation, there was a genuine partiality to 
literature in general, not merely theological literature. 
Nor were the Mahomedan conquerors and rulers of 
India themselves invariably illiterate. Several of them 
were tolerably accomplished scholars, while others employed 
learned men to such purpose as to make the question of 
their personal attainments quite immaterial. One of the 
earlier Emperors of Delhi, who was almost a Durwesh on 
the throne, actually lived by the sale of Kora ns copied by 
his own illustrious hands. The so-called Mogul Dynasty 
specially affected culture. The first conqueror of India be- 
longing to that Dyna.sty has left the mo.st imperishable and 
the best monument of his greatness in his Institutes. So 
the founder of the Dynasty has contributed to letters his 
Memoirs, while at least another sovereign of the line has 
left a most valuable Autobiography. 

Under .such princes and in such favorable times, naturally 
the old Hindu state devise of a regular intelligence depart- 
ment was improved and strengthened. The lines of im- 
provement may be easily determined. In an age in which 
writing had become a common enough accomplishment, 
writing would naturally be largely availed of to obviate the 
waste and inconveniences and, above all, to rectify the un- 
certainties and remove the misunderstandings of oral reports 
and to reap the advantage of a system of record. Nor are 
we left all to speculation in this period of our enquiry. For 
information from abroad — from countries beyond the em- 
pire and specially beyond the geographical limits of India— 
the Mu.ssulman rulers still depended upon oral testimony, 
the reports of mi.ssions when they rcturnd or of members of 
permanent or protracted missions sent home on purpose, 
like the despatch-bearing couriers of European prince.s, or 
from the mouths of travellers, fakirs, merchants and pil- 
grims such as were employed by their Hindu predecessors. 
At home they had the benefit of news of record. This 
change from oral deliverance to written report was it- 
self no small reform, but it also necessarily led to a vast im- 
provement. In the first place, it necessitated the entertain- 
ment of a better class of emissaries — a superior agency. 
It also improved the character of the intelligence, obviat- 
ing disappointment and misunderstanding. It is easy to 
make a vague or wild oral statement, but writing itself is a 
considerable check upon looseness. It for the first time in- 
troduced a distinct sense of responsibility. In fine, although 
the Hindus originated the method, it was during the era 
of their successors that it could be improved and consolidat- 
ed into a truly^workmanlikc organization and a most effi- 
cient aid to statesmanship. It was during the Mogul Period 
in especial that it took shape as a Press, in the sen.se of the 
present day — as a reorganizable journalism before the use 
of printing. 

Here, then, we discover the modern institution in embryo. 
If the Press, as we now understand the term, was un- 
known in the East before European intercourse, not so 
was the regular circulation, however limited by the circum- 
stances of the times, of news by means of manuscript. 
Here wa.s an agency employed by the king.s to learn 
the true condition of the country, the .secret history of 
transactions in different parts of the empire, the in- 
trigues of viceregal and subordinate Courts, which could 
not be gathered from the public despatches. The In- 
telligence Department of the Hindus had been gra- 
dually improved with the progress of society, until* in 
the hands of later Indo-Mahomedan statesmanship it de- 
veloped, at least in part, into a Newspaper Service dis- 
tributed throughout the Provinces of the Empire. This 
appears to have been an agency more efficient and 
far more important for purposes of government than 
even humdrum contemporary chroniclers generally seem 
to have suspected. Many intrigues were prevented, 
many dangers nipt in the bud, by the reports of these 
news-letters, many circumstances in the administration 
of distant satrapies known which would not otherwise 
be Hnovvn. There are traces that able rgler§ made 


a good use of this source of information. The persons 
of the editors were specially protected by the sovereign, 
so that their independence might be better .secured. The 
Governors held them in dread," And no doubt conciliated 
them by favors and courtesy. Some of the writers, possi- 
bly, exacted blackmail on the strength of their power to 
injure. That, however, is a liability of all journalism, not 
that of our day excepted, as indeed of all power. Nor mu.st 
it be forgotten that the official journali.sm of Moslem India 
was kept pure by checks to which our present Press is not 
amenable. This rude “ Press,” such as it was, imposed an 
irregular discipline upon the authorities which virtually 
functioned as a kind of “ conslitutionar’ check on maladmin- 
istration as well as on the personal ambition of subordi- 
nate courts. 

I have said that the news-carriers — the emissaries and 
spies — of the Hindu period, in cour.se of time, turned into 
the news-writers of the Mahomedan regime^ but in part. 

I mean that the old service of intelligencers were not, as 
they could not be, abolished. Their numbers might be 
limited but they could not be entirely done away with. 
For valuable as the newspapers were and much as they 
doubtless were in their infancy, with the glamour of fresh- 
ness and novelty, appreciated, they did not supersede the 
special personal agency. The newspapers could not pos- 
sibly do w'hat that agency could. “In the first place, that 
principle of distrust — which I would rather call inexorable 
prudence — which prevails throughout Eastern governments, 
and which was the patron of the innovation of newspapers, 
itself required the retention of the old agency, if only to 
check the new journalism. Besides, some kinds of inform- 
ation are not well communicable through the newspapers. 
Some news is spoiled and lost as soon as the public journal- 
ist babbles it. News of a confidential character, news of 
operations in the field and of movements of enemies, could 
only be procured by means of emissaries and spies. Ac- 
cordingly we find that .service in full swing to the last days 
of the Mogul Empire into the thick of the British Period. 
Bengal certainly had its Establishment not only under 
Nawab Serajud Dowla but also during the reigns of 
Navvabs Mir Maharnmad Jafer Khan and Mir Mahammad 
Kasem. The spies formed a part of the machinery of state 
— an c.ssential and important part. 

Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen, at the sound of ** .spy I 
What’s in a name ? Rather is it a case of Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him. Call your informant a ** spy” and he is 
lost for ever ! Call him a “Special Correspondent” and he is a 
gentleman of the Press — a worthy repre.sentative of Letters, 
fit to be the companion of prince.s, statesmen and generals ! 

The word spy is in bad odour with Englishmen, from 
their ears being filled with the abuses of espionage in the 
absolutist monarchies of the Continent. But the .sy.stem 
need not be a horrible or a terrible one. It is, I am afraid, 
practised, more or less, throughout the world. It Is neces- 
sary. 

ErRata.~P. 284, col. I, I. 17, and col. 2, 1 . 35,/<?r Eul... read Ut... 

BOMBAY MILL-OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual general meeting of the members of the above Associa- 
tion was held on Tuesday (May 31,) afternoon at the rooms of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr. G. Cotton presiding. 

The following arc extracii from the report of the Association for 
the period from lit January to 3191 December, 1891 : — ^ 

Although the year under review has not been remarkable for the 
number of topics discussed, it hai nevertheless been to some extent 
an eventful one in the history of the trade as the subjects dealt 
with have been of leading importance. An amended Factory Act 
for India has been passed into law which it is to be hoped, in the 
interests of employers ontf tinployed alike, will prove the termina- 
tion of legislative interference with the manufacturing industries 
of the country for many years to come ; and second only in im- 
portance a new Boiler Inspection Act for the Presidency of Bombay 
has been adopted by the local legislature. An event of equal signi- 
ficance, although widely different in character, has been the adop- 
tion and successful maintenance during the last three-and-a-halP 
months of the year of the Short Time Movement rendered neces- 
sary by the depressed state of the yarn markets in China, and had 
the Association never accopilflished any other work the results of 
its action in connection with these two legislative measures and the 
unanimity with which it originated, controlled, and maintained for 
the entire period agreed upon, % short Time Movement of egeep-' 
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tional m^nitudc would in the opinion of your committee have amp- 
ly justiiMj^its existence. 

Curtailment o(^production ntturally means reduction of profits, 
and as a general rule the results of working during 1891 have been 
much less favourable than in 1890. Still it is gratifying to find — 
and it speaks volumes for the stability and soundness of the indus- 
try — that it should pass the test of a very trying period without 
disaster. So far from anything of that kind having resuhed nearly 
all the mills have shown profits of a more or less satisfactory 
character and only in a few exceptional eases where special reasons 
have existed have actual losses beerj declared. 

A further encouraging feature is the fact disclosed by figures that 
notwithstanding all drawbacks our exports of yarn to the further 
East continue to increase, the total showing a gain on the previous 
year of about per cent., and this too in the face of a further 
serious falling off in the shipments to Japan where local yarns have 
' largely superseded Bombay spinnings. 

The shipments of piece-goods from the United Kingdom during 
1891 still show well above the average of the past ten years, but 
yarns for the first time since !886 arc below the average. The 
falling off, however, is almost entirely to Japan where the demand 
for Engish yarns has no doubt had the same adverse influence to 
contend with as Bombay productions, and the cause of the diminu- 
tion therefore is not the result of the favourite Lancashire that 
Indian yarns favoured by the decline in the value of silver arc 
superseding English. On thp contrary both are suffering from the 
same cause — increased home production — and Bombay has suffered 
most, the decrease being 10,713,200 lbs. as compared with only 
8,274,000 lbs. from Lancashire. 

The toni of the industry has not been such as to encourage the 
erection of new mills, and for the year ending 30th June, 1891, 
the returns made up by the Association give a decrease of three 
mills in Bombay owing to the destruction of two by fire and the aban- 
donment of one which was under rc-coustruction. Since that return 
was made up two up-country mills have been destroyed by fire, but 
arc being re-erected. There has, however, been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of spindles of the existing mills, 13,463 
spindles having been added up to 30th June in Bombay and 77,498 
for all India. The increased manufacturing power represented by 
these is* considerably in excess of the mere numerical increase 
in the existing nubmer of spindles, as the producing power 
of the newer machinery is considerably in excess of the old. 
Thus, notwithstanding dull markets the quantity of cotton consum- 
ed in Bombay has increased by 126,328 bales and in all India by 
170,444 bales. The addition of weaving power is but slight, only 
562 looms having been erected in Bombay and 1,119 
during the year ending 30th June, 1891. 

FACTORY LEGISLATION FOR INDIA. 

The subject of primary importance to the trade during the year 
under review has again been the question of factory legislation for 
India ; but with the passing of the amended Indian Factories Act, 
which comes into force from i St January, 1892, it is to be hoped 
that the question has at last reached a settlement which is not likely 
to be disturbed for some years to come. The alterations which 
have been effected by the new law arc mainly the raising of the 
minimum and maximum limits of age for children from seven to 
nine years for short-timers, and from twelve to fourteen years for 
full-time workers ; the restriction of the number of hours in which 
women may be employed during the day, to eleven hours ; and the 
enforcement of the day’s holiday during the week on Sundays in 
event of no other holiday intervening. These alterations do not 
go beyond the views which the members of this Association have 
always favoured, and there has therefore been no necessity for 
assuming an antagonistic position with regard to the discussion 
on the Bill. In some places the restriction in the working hours 
of women will, no doubt, tend to disorganize the industry for a time, 
but this will eventually regulate itself, and the <same may be said 
with reference to the limitation of age for children. 

BOILER INSPECTION BILL. 

With the view of remedying certain defects shown by the prac- 
tical working of the Bombay Boiler Inspection Act of 1887, the 
Government of Bombay introduced a Bill, No. 1 of 1891, to 
amend the law for the inspection and management of boilers in the 
Presidency of Bombay. As originally introduced it was proposed 
to retain the permissive power given in the old Act to authorize by 
notification the inspection also of prime-movers*, and as this was 
a point which had invariably been combated by the Association it 
was decided to memorialise Government against the retention of 
this power. Your committee also took objection to the manner in 
which the Bill laid down that an Engineer should at all times be 
in direct and immediate supervision of the boilers while under 
steam, showing that the interpretation placed upon this had already j 
given rise to certain inconvenience, and the committee pointed out ' 
that it would be ample for all purposes Government might have in 
view if the supervision defined under the Act was that usually re- 
quired of an Engineer In the usual careful discharge of his duties. 
The Bill having been referred to a select committee, a number of 
the points raised by the Association were thereat conceded, and the 


principle of abolishing the inspection of prime-movers was dis- 
tinctly affirmed by the committee. At the same time, however, by 
a majority, the committee appended a clause to the proposed Bill to 
enable inspectors to have the opportunity of examining prime- 
movers and giving owners any advice which might be suggested by 
such examination. This permissive power your committee decided 
was likely to give rise to a most objectionable principle inasmuch 
as it practically constituted an Inspector of Boilers a Consulting 
Engineer for all engines. They accordingly addressed Government 
before the second reading of the Bill, asking that in event of it 
being ultimately decided that it was necessary to retain the power 
to inspect prime-movers, it should be provided for in the Act under 
the same terras and conditions as laid down in the Act of 1887. 
This suggestion was ultimately accepted, and your committee feel 
convinced that Government will never, so far as Bombay itself is 
concerned, have occasion to utilize this power. 

ALLEGED FRAUDS IN THE COTTON TRADE AND THE DETERIORATION 
OF THE STAPLE. 

The Association having been favoured with a copy of Mr. H. E. 
M. James* papers on the subject of frauds in the cotton trade and 
the deterioration of the staple, more especially in the Broach 
District, the subject received the most careful consideration of 
your committee. After a prolonged discussion in which the various 
points raised by Mr. James were most carefully debated, it was 
resolved to address Government in the terms of a resolution passed 
by the Bombay Cotton Trade Association, namely ; — “That this 
Association approves most heartily of Mr. James* proposals, request- 
ing Government to organise the distribution of good local seed in 
large quantities at cost price, or even gratis, in order to induce the 
layyct to procure his seed from the Government depots only, but 
the Association cannot accept Mr. James* views with regard to 
legislation in any form, not considering the same desirable in 
principle nor conducive to the purpose intended.** 

SHORT-TIMB MOVEMENT. 

The exceptionally depressed condition of the market for yarn 
in China led to several representations being made to your com- 
mittee in favour of the adoption of short time with the view of 
reducing stocks of yarn. Your committee having considered the 
matter came to the conclusion that it would be desirable to as- 
certain, by circular, the views of the members of the Association 
on the sul3ject. They accordingly invited an expression of opinion, 
and ascertaining that the owners or agents of 59 out of 66 mills in 
the town and island of Bombay were in favour of the proposed 
movement the following resolution was passed at a meeting held 
on I2th September, 1891 : — “The committee of the Millowncrs* 
Association beg to inform members and other millowncrs that the 
short-time circular has been signed by the owners or agents of f9 
out of the 66 mills in Bombay. Of those who have not signed, 
2 mills are stopped, 2 .ire owned by a firm who have referred the 
question to their senior partner who is in Europe, and the remain- 
ing 3 will most probably sign during the coming week. Under 
these circumstances the committee resolve that short-time should 
commence from 13th instant and continue until December 31st.** 

STOCKS OF COTTON IN BOMBAY. 

At a mectijig of the committee of the Association held on the 
13th June it was resolved that, in the interests of tnc trade, an 
endeavour sliould be made to ascertain, if possible, the stocks of 
cotton held by the mills in Bombay on 30tb June, 1891. The 
Secretary accordingly addressed the agents and owners of all the 
mills in the island, asking them to be good enough to send him a 
return of the stocks which they held on that <latc, and with the 
one exception of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Co., the request was 
unanimously and courteously acceded to. The ascertained stocks, 
with the exception of the quantity held by the firm already men- 
tioned, amounted to 106,70034' candies, and the inlormatioii 
without doubt proved most valuable to the trade, enabling agents 
and owners to estimate with comparative accuracy the prospects 
of supply and demand for the remainder of the season. It also 
afforded a valuable check on the statistics of the trade. 

MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 

As mentioned in the report of the previous year, your then com- 
mittee addressed Government with respect to the rules under the 
Merchandise Marks Ace, regarding the average count of yarn and 
the manner in which the trade description thereof had to be com- 
plied with. As laid down in the rules, the average count of the 
whole of the yarn in a bundle, bale, or consignment must be 
neither greater nor less than the described count, or, in other words, 
it must be exactly the described count. This, your committee 
pointed out was practically an impossibility, as no spinner could 
produce yarn throughout of the absolute count which it purported 
to be, and they therefore suggested to Government that the words 
“greater or** should be deleted, leaving the law to be that the 
average of the yarn should not be less than tl»e described count, 
which would, in their opinion, be a sufficient protection to buyers. 
In reply to this representation the Government of India declined 
to make any alteration ; but so far as your committee arc aware 
the manner in which the Act is administered has prevented any 
hardship arising from this requirement. 
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COri'ON MILW IN JAPAN. 

la accordance with a resolution passed by the cominiitcc of the 
Association the Secretary took steps to ascertain the position and 
development of cotton spinning in Japan. On the 30th June, 
1891, there were in all 36 mills containing 377,970 spindles, em- 
ploying 17,248 hands and consuming 6,156,300 pounds of cotton. 

REGISTRATION OP TRADE MARKS. 

Under the scheme organized by the Association in 1886, a large 
number of new tickets and trade marks have been registered in 
the books of the Association during the past year. In a few cases 
new tickets have been objected to when circulated for the inspec- 
tion of members as being colourable imitations of tickets already in 
use and the property of members of the Association. These 
objections have been promptly met and complied with, and 
the system of registration has thus proved of the greatest benefit 
to all interested in the industry, obviating any necessity for an 
appeal to the law in connection with trade marks, which, at one 
time, was a fertile source of dispute and litigation. The register 
of tickets and marks is carefully maintained at the office of the 
Association where it is always open to the inspection of members — 
a privilege which it is satisfactory to know is extensively availed of. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he 
would first explain why it was that the report was so late. It was 
because the committee was anxious to embody in it the rules which 
they wished to frame for the general guidance of the mill-hands 
under the new Factory Act. Tuosc rules took up a considerable 
amount of time, and had to be carefully thought out and approved 
by legal advisers. They had been generally adopted by all factories, 
many objectionable clauses, especially the one of two days* wages 
fine for any mill-hand absenting himself without leave, being delet- 
ed from them. So far as possible, they had made the new rules 
fair to the employers and the employed. Fortunately the report 
did not call for very many remarks, They had had a peaceful time 
lately, which, he trusted, would not be disturbed. As the report 
pointed out, they had not had the best of trade during the last 
eighteen months, but he was glad to say that things seemed to be 
on the mend. China still continued to take an increased quantity 
of Bombay production every year, and it appeared to him that just 
now demand was very nearly overtaking production, if it had not 
already done so. There was no doubt they had helped themselves, 
considerably by three and a half months* short time, and he felt 
sure that the members of the Association would agree with him 
that, if for nothing else, the strength which the Association had 
shown by combining together without exception for the common 
welfare of all showed how justifiable the existence of the Associa- 
tion was. He thought they might congratulate themselves on the 
fact that they had shown, whenever anything was again.st them, 
that they had strength within themselves to combine so as to over- 
come difficulties. He repeated that he considered they would see 
their trade improve very considerably. They would see Japan 
again taking their yarns. They were asking for their yarns very 
much less than before, and every year enabled them to work more 
economically. Even Japan was now taking their yarn. He did 
not think it possible for Japan mills to compete with them much 
longer. They had been brought into existence under protection, 
and he did not think that even with the assistance of that protec- 
tion they would be able to continue to earn a sufficicmiy remunera- 
tive return. It was impossible for them to import cotton from 
India, and then compete with them. Bombay was again sending 
cloth to China, and he could only hope that the same cau^c3 which 
had induced the Chinese to increase the consumption of Bombay yarn 
might also induce them to increase the consumption of their cloth. 
There was no doubt they could produce cloth cheaply, and so 
long as they could do that, they had nothing to fear about their 
future. They had had now some five months* experience of the 
new Factory Act, and lie thought they would agree with him in 
saying that it had put them to a minimum of inconvenience. He was 
hure that they all felt the advantage of having one day*s rest in a 
week which had long been advocated by the Association. Regard- 
ing women, the Association had all along considered that eleven 
hours per day was as much as any woman could work, and although 
there might be complaints from the mofussil, even there 1 1 hours 
were as much as a woman should work. If they in Bombay thought 
elcvc i hours sufficient, surely in the hotter climate of the mofussil it 
bcacame more necessary that the hours should be restricted. They 
had every reason to hope that there would be no further lagislation 
in that direction. (Hear, hear.) Referring to. the rules under the 
Factory and the Boiler Inspection Act, the chairman said that as 
oM who had opportunities of conferring with Mr. Campbell, the. 
Collector of Bombay, he did not think he should let that oppor- 
tunity pass without saying how deeply the Association was indebted 
to Mr. Campbell for the courtesy and consideration he had shown 
to their representations. With regard to the boiler rules he asked 
the deputation of the Association to meet him, and as they were 
ablc'to point out that they only wanted reasonable concessions, 
Mr. .Campbell readily and willingly consented to them. This 
might be said about the Factory Act. Mr. Marshall, their Secrc- 
tary, placed himself in coiqmunication witl^ hfr, Campbell, and 


the result was that ever) thing necessary was done. It was sa- 
tisfactory to feel that all times, when dealing with Government, 
their representations received that ionsideration which they ex- 
pected and which enabled them to put themselves right, and obtain 
concessions and give Government information which enabled them 
to comply with the law without placing unnecessary rcbtrictioa 
on the trade. The new Boiler Inspection Act was a great im- 
provement on the old one, and he was glad , that the clauses to 
which they so strongly objected were removed. There was only 
one tiling to which he specially called the attention of the Associa- 
tion, namely, they had no correct statistics of the stocks of yarn 
and cotton. Cotton statistics were got once a year, but he consider- 
ed they should have them every month. He was sure if they could 
obtain the figures and know exactly what stocks were in Bombay 
the same as they knew what was held in China, each of them would 
be better able to judge of the future market. Of course there was 
one great objection ; members might object to tlicir neighbours 
knowing what yarn they held, but the figures might be obtained and 
given in such a way that no one would know whose stock they 
represented. Steps were being taken to bring about the desired 
information, and he trusted that members would help the coramitee 
to obtain. He then congratulated the Association upon the fact of 
their having an exceedingly good Fire Brigade that could not be 
surpassed or equalled in any place in India and many places out of it. 
The Municipal Corporation deserved their best thanks for giving 
them such an efficient Fire Brigade. A resolution would be placed 
before them, the object of which was rt> still further increase the 
usefulness of the Association, and to make the fees or the subscrip- 
tion from outsiders equitable. It would besides encourage all steam 
users to join them and contribute towards their funds, and gener- 
ally to share the benefits which the Association received and to com- 
bine with them in fighting against a common grievance. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha, in seconding the proposition, said that 
the chairman, who had gone over the whole ground covered by the 
report with his accustomed ability, was right in saying that the 
year had been one of peace, and he (Mr. Wacha) hoped that its 
successor would also be of plenty. (Hear, hear.) There had 
been a little depression of late, but there was a combination of 
circumstances which led them to hope that cheerfulness and 
prosperity were not far remote. It appeared from thc^statistics 
given in the report that China was coiibuming the cloth manu- 
factured by Bombay mills in larger quantities, and the increase 
promised to go up by leaps and bounds. (Hear, hear.) Whatever 
the L.'incashire mill-owners might say or do, the geographical 
position of Bombay made it a strong and a healthy rival and com- 
petitor in the matter of piece-goods in Chinese markets. l‘hc 
silver question had nothing whatever to do with the exports. 
Whether the price of silver went down to I shilling or rose to 2 
shillings, their exports would go on increasing, because there were 
certain conditions of the local trade which would fetch better 
rates of yarn and cloth than Lancashire would ever expect to 
obtain. As regarded the factory legislation, the Association should 
congratulate themselves upon the very able and constitutional! 
manner in which their cause was^iut before the Government, and 
which eventually resulted in a good and workable Factory Act. 
The question of adult, female, and children labour might noiv be 
considered to have been finally settled, and he hoped that there 
would be no more “cries” heard from Lancashire for the purpose of 
hampering their trade. That the Indian mill-hands should under 
the new Act work for shorter hours could not but be productive 
of the greatest good to them. According to eminent physio- 
logists if the mill-hands worked for shorter hours they would be 
better able to preserve their health and be in a position to work 
better and in more efficient manner than they otherwise would. 
In this respect, he (Mr. Wacha) could not forget the very valuable 
and enduring services rendered to them by Mr. Nugent. The very 
admirable manner ig which he had placed the whole condition of 
the Bombay mill industry before the Government of India was be- 
yond praise. Although Mr. Nugent had left India, he could^ot 
help observing that special thanks were due to that officer fBFhis 
most able and correct representation of the mill industry of this city. 
(Hear, hear.) Again as far as the Factory and the Boiler Acts were 
concerned, the Government of Bombay was entirely with the 
Association, inasmuch as they took their stand on a broad and 
sympathetic basis that the manufacturing trade of Bombay should 
not be hampered or restricted by vexatious clauses, chough he came 
to forget the needless clause regarding the examination of engineers. 
(Hear, hear.) The harmonious working and the reconciling of 
conflicting interests by the Govetnment of Bombay deserved the 
best thanks of the Association. (Applause.) The Associatloh had 
now reached its age of adolescence, and during its com- 
paratively brief existence had been able to accomplish great 
good in the interest of the rising mill industry of Bombay, 
and it was hoped that as time went on it would take deeper 
and firmer root, financially and otherwise, and become a strong 
body capable of furthering the Interest of the vast and growing 
industry which had htought prosperity this .city< 
hear, and applause.) ' 
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IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYK^T j^.BBAHMAR 

IN ’ 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BV 

ihe Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 
CAr.CUTTA. 

Ray yet Office. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reh and Rayyet^ 
I, Uckoor Putt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

BANDO ^ BANDQS 

FEVER CURES. 


SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute. Diseases of 
Inflammation. 

A specific for, acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhoea, 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. 1-12, Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1*2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00., 

No, //j, DhurrumioUak Street ^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


BANDO (&- BANOaS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds^ especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath. Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrum oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. 1*12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00., 

^ 73 ^ Dhurrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


In Pamphlet^ Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

Capt. ANDREW HEARSE Y 

Apply to Reis &• Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Just Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with additions) 

BV 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINl DASI, 
(Author of Kabitahar^ Bharat Kusanty 
AbhiiSy 6 f*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Re. /; cloth gilt, 1-4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ ♦ * ♦ It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the wotk and in 
its pious dedic.ation to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer. — The Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem. — The 
Calcutta Review. 



By THE SAME Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

I Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahitya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Duit’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Ilcm Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homceopa- 
ihic Dispensary, where he aiiendetl that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
lollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT HILL. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcutta 
A Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaiies of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dun's Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna, 

2. The Memorial to the Viceiuy. Half 
anna. 

'3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo transhalion of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaraina (ot Saniiporc), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, B#ngal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyaiankar Nilmani Mookerjec, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Picsidcncy 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day. 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
I9ih March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.l.E., 

The Hon'ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.LE., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Ir* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

liollowafs Pills and — Dyspepsia, 

Jaundice.— These complaints are tlie lesnlts of 
a disordered liver, whicli secretes bile in qua- 
lity or quantity incapable of digei»ting food. 
Digestion requires a free flow of heallliy bile, 
to insure which Holloway’s Pills aud Ointment 
have long been famous, for eclipsing every 
other medicine. Food, irregularity of living, 
climates, and other causes are constantly 
throwing the liver into disorder, but that impor- 
tant organ can, under all circumstances, sooii^ 
be regulated and healthily adjusted by Hollo- 
way's Pills and Ointment, which act directly 
upon its vital secretion. The Ointment rubbed 
on the skin penetrates immediately to the liver, 
whose blood and nerves it rectifies. One trial 
is all that is needed ; a cure will soon follow. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

Afl who supr find sure relief front 

n|. 



The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and BheumaticQout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Nenrftlgiain the Head, Face aSd Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the^ 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will Kdieve you. 

In Sor^ilhroat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Manrellons Sore Throat Care. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice., It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at t Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : .Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 


OBJECTS.— The main object.'i of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Tiieatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectinn.'ible ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. t each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhii Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyyn, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tnrakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
U.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support frona 
the most eminent personages in the land* The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Joiindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra,* 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari GhosH, 

Babu Hem Chandra B.uierjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jag'adananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Ctiandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commeice, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudburi, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, m.a., b.l., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ralan Sarkar, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Challerji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nnndey, Biirdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bbattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur GtArinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &C. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and poshing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
,.equired Rs. 250, (each). . 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, acciwaie, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvcin Undauii^ 
cd watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial ^ jewelled^ dnd !l>old 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Wan anted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetiy from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
pi ice was Rs. 25.” Mr. Mouiig H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says:— . 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBT. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, .Bangles, £arrir>gs. Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scaif Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar ^lolders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
eralcls, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V, P, P, Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says;— -“A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. $0 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


Rs. li 
H 7 
n 4 
He, 1-8 
Ans. 0-8 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT^ 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Society 

RATES or SUBSORIFIIOK. 

|f paid in aavance, 

yearly 

Half-yearly ... ,, 

Quarterly .... 

.vlontniy ... ... * 

Single or sample Copy ■ 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ io-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVEBTISEHJin. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 indies to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4. annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge lor which is Rs. 5* 

Business C o m.munications (post paid) to 
be directed to *The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor ” Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uc^hor VutPr WMfi^on 
Street^ CaioutiOo 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

LINES ON A STATUE OF HIS DEAD CHILD. 

BY RICHARD LANE, ESQ. 

1 SAW thee in thy beauty I bright phantom of the past, 

1 saw thee for a moment — ’t was. the first time and the last ; 

And, though years lince have glided by of it^ingled bliss ’and tare, 

1 never havA forgotten thee, thou fairest tf ttie fair 1 

1 saw thee in thy beauty 1 Thou wast graceful as the fawn. 

When, in wantonness of glee, it sports along the lawn ; 

1 saw thee seek the mirror^and when it met ttiy sight, 

The atr was nmusical with thy burst of wild delight. 

I saw thee in thy beauty ! with thy sister at thy side-- 
She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride— 

I looked 4ipon thy mother^there was triumph in her eyes ; 

And 1 trembled for her happiness, for grief had made me wise. , 

I saw tbe^ in thy beauty ! j|(iri{h oniQithafi4^ong her ' V 

The other with no gentle grasp had seized a stVing of pearls 

She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though she smiled ; 

And 1 knew not which was loveliest, the mother or the child. 

I saw thee in thy beauty I and a tear came to mine eye. 

As I pressed thy rosy check to mine, and thought even thou couldst die : 
My home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous presence made, 

But I only saw the sunshine, and felt alone the shade. 

I m thee in thy beauty I for there thou seem’st to lie, 

In slumber resting peacefully f but, oh, the change of eye— 

That still sei^enity of brow— those Hps that breathe no more— 

Proclaim thee but A mockery of what thou wast before. 

1 see thee in thy beamy I with tby waving hair at rest, 

And thy busy little fingers folded lightly pn thy breast ; 

But thy merry dance is o’er, and thy little raa is run, 

And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back but one. 

I see thee in thy beauty 1 with thy mother by thy side— 

But her loveliness is faded, and quelled her glance of pride, 

The smile is absent from her lips, and absent are the pearls, 

And a cap almost of widowhood conceals her envied curls. 

I see thee in thy beauty 1 as I saw thee on that day— 

But the mirth that gladdened then my home, fled with thy life away : 

1 see thee lying motionless upon the accustomed floor, 

But my heart hath blinded both my eyes^ and 1 can fee no more. % 


A DAY IN fUNE.* 
And what is so rare as a . day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

The heaven tries the earth if it be in tnne, 

* Kot (n Bengal.«*<'£D. A ^ i?. 


And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 

Whether we look, or whether we hsten, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 

Every clocf feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
yThe flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 

The little bird sits at his <loor in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illuminated being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives \ 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters gnd si ngs ; 
He sings io the wid# world, and she to her nest— 

In the nic'e'ear of nature which song is the best. 

Now is the high tide of the year. 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer. 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 

We are happy now because God so wills it ; 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 

’T IS enough for us now that the leaves are green, 

/Me sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies ate clear and grass is growing j 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

^ That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 

And if the breeze kept the good news back. 

For other couriers we should not lack I 
We could guess it by yon heifer’s lowing — 

And hark ! how clear Bold chanticleer, 

W^armed with the new wine of the year. 

Tells all in bis lusty crowing 1 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 

Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving ; 

T is as easy now for the heart to be true 

As the grass to be green, or the skies to be blue— 

^’T is the natural way of living. 


, Stibsmiifs in thi cduntiy an npeested to remit by postal mtmey orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
: Widiu^f^rtitutarfy at if tMskm adammdgmmt through fht De^rtment, No othtr receipt will be 

■ ’ jpvpti at^ other beitfg tmneeettary tmd lueefy to eause e^ifution. 
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WEEKLYANA. 

Her Mnjesty*s Amb^issadnr at Constantinople reports the Mecca and 
Medina roads unsafe. Pilgrims, beware I 

• • 

At the request of the members, Mr. J. L. Mackay has resumed the 
J’resideniship of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, which he had 
resigned to accept the Chairmanship of the Indian Currency Associa- 
tion without compromising the members of the Chamber who hold a 
different view on the Currency que^ion. Mr. Mackay will now guide 
the deliberations of both the bodies. 

• 

• • 

The vacancy in the Local Legislative Council caused by the resigna- 
tion of Sir Alfred Cioft, consequent on his retirement from India on 
furlough, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. Lambert, Com- 
missioner of the Calcutta Police. This post is lising in importance. 
This is the first instance of a pute Commissioner of Police having 
been accepted as a law-maker. The Bengal Government justifies the 
appointment on the fact that there is the Fire Brigade Bill in Council 
in which Mr. Lambett cannot fail to be useful. 

Pas.SENGERS by the mail arriving at Bombay on the 5th, had a terribly 
hot descent in the Red Sea. At lo P. M. in the cabins on the four 
days, namely, two days before and two days after the steamer’s ariival 
at Aden, the theimomeler was 95°. Baron de Horn who had been 
up and down the Sea no less than fifty-three times, declared that this 
was the hottest journey he had ever made. 

The Black Town Presidency Magistrate of Madras sentenced a 
census peon tonne monih’s rigorous imprisonment for using a Service 
post card valued at quarter anna. If the punishment has any mean- 
ing, it is a warning to the officers of Government from the highest 
lo the lowest not to use for private purposes Government property 
of whatever value. The peon was evideuily charged with theft of 
(invernment properly and sentenced under the Penal Code. But 
what nflfirer of Government, to whom it is open, does not post his 
private letters under Service stamps or official frank ? 

• 

• • 

The Hiiabadi changes hands, at least in the business management. 
Baboo Nobin Chand Boral, the managing director, retires from it. 
The paper too changes color. It no longer blushes -”but blanches. 
Nor arc its manners of the best. It is free, we suppose, to indulge in 
gross vilification. The tendency has recently been marked. 

• • 

In August 1890, the People's Friend of Madras appealed to the 
g cnerosity of its subscribers for Rs. 1,000 for renewal of types, rc- 
questing them “ to send immediately a donation of not less than one 
Rupee each without fail.” The donations, up lo T3th June, 1892, 
amount lo only Rs. 127-11. On the 15th June, again, we find the 
paper addressing its readers thus : — 

“ From the acknowledgments published in oiir columns for some 
weeks past, our readers must have perceived that the remittances 
received reccnily have been very few in number and ridiculously low 
in amount. We beg therefore to ask the judicious leader how at this 
rate we coiild manage to issue the ‘People’s Fiiend’ regularly, as we 
arc obliged to borrow for current expenses almost every day. We 
trust that this hint will suflfire and that subsciibers who arc in aiieais 

will at once remit in full what they owe to the paper." 

Indian subscribers need constantly to be reminded of their dues. 
We constantly prate of our advancement in all directions, but we have 
yet lo learn to pay for our books and newspapers. Government is 
not particularly anxious for native journals, the Europeans care more 
for Anglo-Indian than purely native undertakings, and the natjvcs 
themselves won’t pay. How then can native authors or journalists 
live— 10 talk not of thriving? There are journals and journals, but 
the same fate overtakes them all. 

♦ * 

Here is a cutting from the Effective Advertiser 

“ Discovery is a readable book on matters chiefly scientific. The 
e duCr wrote in a recent number : * We have now an issue of about 
I CjOOQ weekly, without counting our Australian edition, if every sub- 


scriber obtained two other subscribers each year we should have over h 
million subscribers in seven years’ lime. This would enable us to still 
fiirther improve the character of the paper.* What do you think ? 
Discoxfery will make the discovery that these figures will remain figures 
of speech only. What a glowing prospectus that Brother Editor could 
write for a great public company 1 ” 

Just so. It was at this rate that the Rangabasi got, within the 
very first year of its existence, about 25,000 subscribers. Again, 
duiing its prosecution by the Government, some of the friends of 
that Journal calculated upon raising a lac of Rupees by imposing a 
trifle on each patriotic citizen of Calcutta, those, that is, who had 
swelled the mob on the maidan on the occasion of the irresponsible 
protest against the Age of Consent Bill, Nowhere, however, was this 
extravagance of arithmetical addition perpetrated more coolly and with 
a fuller certanity of immediate accomplishment than on the occasion 
of the talk of raising a National Fund in India for the purposes of 
political agitation, both here and in England. The population of 
India was ascertained to a /, from the census report, and Europeans 
and Eor.'isians and half the followers of Islam being excluded 
from the figure, the Fund was estimated at an enormous amount, on 
the supposition of remaining individuals contributing at the rate of 
only a pice each. The prospect was simply glorious. Some of the 
National Fnndists actually began their collections. Soon, however, 
was their arithmetic dissipated by the little item that had been over- 
looked, the item, namely, of expenses ed the collectors 1 So much for 
the practical wisdom of those who clamour for India being placed 
under their piloting for the years to come. 

• 

• • 

In Spain, they have taken to mamifacture of cripples for the de- 
lectation of France. They are chiefly from Talossa and its neighbour- 
hood. In France, they are known as culs-de-jutte. These objects 
of pity, by rolling themselves about on boards cause amusement, 
and earn for themselves and their exhibitors their means of liveli- 
hood. They are recruited from the weakly off-iprings of the peasants 
who arc induced to part with them for considerations of gain. As 
born they are a burden to them, but when transformed into tfie objects 
of exhibition they must prove a source of gain lo them and to their 
“farmers.” The process of disfigurement is simple. The legs of 
the child are so lightly compressed that the circulation of the blood 
in them is stopped. Little by little the legs wither away, and the 
cul-dc’jatte is made. 

• • 

The New York Recorder relates an amusing trial in the courts of 
Rome, where an Italian Duchess explains the birth of a male child as 
due to astral conception. The Duke had been absent from home for two 
years in America, whence he lately returned, just in lime to see thc( 
Duchess give birth to a male child, whose paternity he is, not un- 
accountably, reluctant to admit. The Duchess, however, is equal 
to the situation. A follower of Mme. Blavatsky, she is trying to 
fasten the responsibility of her interesting situation not upon the frail 
tenants of this giddy world, but upon the heavenly bodies. No one 
was more surprised than she (she seems lo say) at a certain physio- 
logical development of her person before confinement Before the 
commencement of that development she remembered how she had 
been the victim of melancholy and restlessness. Be that as it may 
have been, the brave lady repudiates all notion of sin. She is chaste 
as the virgin snow. As for that brat she has introduced, that is 
nothing. Great minds arc not terrified by little things of that kind. So 
far as there might be anything amiss, she knpws nothing. It is 
the doing of the Planets. Those exalted persons have of late ^en 
to inashcring. The Duchess will pet form a miracle if she can 
convince the law Courts by mystic reference to astral bodies and 
spiritual unions. It is indeed a “ phenomenon,” as she calls it, to 
her theosophic brethren but prosaic matter of fact to her husband 
as well as her judges. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. C. Brackenbury, R. E., has been confirmed 
as Manager, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

• • 

Mr. C. C. Stevens ceases to be a Government representative on the 
Municipal Board. He does not leave it, though. He will now re- 
present the Port Commission in place of the late Sir Henry Harrison, 
Dr. J. O’Brien coming in in Mr. Stevens’ place as a Governmeiit 
nominee. 
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OUR MEDICAL COLUMN. 

The Noble Palm of Africa is extoUed as a sure remedy not only 
for snaktfl^e but |lso for hydrophobia. It is the discovery of a Ger- 
man Physician named Engles, who enii;;rated to Africa in 1874. 
Extracts from this tree have been furnished to Pasteur and Koch and, 
after receiving their opinions, the detailed method of preparing the 
remedy will be published. 

« 

• • 

The Homoeopathic Recorder speaks highly of the phytolacca berries 
as a sure anti-fat. Equal berries to their weight in alcohol or the 
berry juice with sufficient alcohol to prevent fermentation is the best 
form of preparation. 

• 

• • 

The simplest method to remove foreign bodies from the throat is to 
bloiv forcibly into the ear, when they will be expelled from the trachea 
by the excitement of a powerful reflex action. The treatment, though 
an old one, is^geucrully forgotten when it is most needed. 

• 

• • 

The best depilatories are the sulphide of sodium and the sul- 
phide of barium, each used as a paste. The sulphide of sodium 
with one to eight parts of water acts well, but as it deteriorates very 
lapidly it may pioduce ulcer on the applied part. Fifty parts of 
sulphide of barium with each of twenty-five parts of starch and oxide 
of zinc with water forming a paste, is a safer form. After ten minutes, I 
if scraped of), it will leave a smooth suiface. 


A NEW antipyretic is again in the field. It is called phenocol 
hydrochloride, and is closely related to phenacetin. Like its pre- 
decessors, the new drug is sure more to kill, or, at any rate, to aggra- 
vate the disease, than to give relief. 

« 

* « 

The hypodermic injection of nitrate of strychnine is now the favorite 
remedy for dipsomania. Drs. Portuloff and Jorgalski have cured 
many cases with it and subsequently Dr. Portagalow of Samara also ex- 
presses himself in its favour. The method for using it as follows ; take 
strychnine nitrate one grain and add distilled water half a fluid ounce. 
Daily one to two hypodermic injections, with at first eight minims 
of the medicine and later on with 4 minims and ten to sixteen injec- 
tions will be sufficient for a complete cure. It not only cures but 
produces a positive haired for alcohol. 




« Wil 










the bite of snakes for their previous iiiocul.iiion with the poison of 
these animals. Before the inoculation they take the bulb of a native 
plant called “ maiio del sapo” (toad’s hand), then the inoculation 
IS made with the venom tooth of one of the most poisonous snakes. 
Dr. Jacolot has published his experience of them in the Archives of 
Naval Medicine, 


NOTES 6r LEADERETTES 

with 


We read in a European medical journal that mustard powder retaining 
its full power of counter-irritation may yet be purged of its blistering 
properties, by mixing it with the white of an egg to form a plaster for 
application. An external stimulant and irritant, with all the advan- 
tages but without the drawbacks of mustard, ought to be highly accept- 
able by the old school physicians. Yet for our part, we have some doubt 
m the ^matter. In fact, we hardly understand it. It seems to 
involve a contradiction in terms. If a true counter-irritant is required 
in a particular case, what is the good of a mild application that 
will not cause a blister 1 An external counter-irritant, in the very 
nature of the thing, means a blistering plaster. To tone it down 
CO a harmless thing— to disarm it of its property of disturbing the 
skin— is,iQ rob it of its therapeutic virtue— its efficacy as a medicinal 
agent. 


Evacuation of the bowels upwards is a most unfortunate phenomenon 
which Nature, in kindness lor our kind, does but rarely permit. 
It takes place usually in obsiriiciion of the bowels— far from a 
common complamt. Regular defecation from the mouth for a long 
period IS not an impossibility, however. Such a case was recently 
leported by M. Desnos to the Societe Medicale des Hopiiaux, Paris, 
in connection with a young man of nineteen with Hysteric symptoms. 


A PARISIAN woman was prosecuted for committing nuisance in a pub- 
lic sucei. Foriuiiaiely for her, shefound a magistrate with a heart, as 
With a soul above legal routine, who bravely discharged her on the 
ground tnai the law of health cannot be superseded by^ statutory 
enactment. 

• 

• • 

Dr. Gritian of Lyons, in his recent lectures, suggests an easy cure of 
sterility for women. The remedy indeed is as queer as it is novel, but it 
has produced brillant results, nut only promoting conception of a single 
child but sometimes of twins. The wife is to sing at the top of her 
voice during the actus conjugus. This really beats the medication of 
the court physicians of Mahoiriedan Princes for pleasantness. The 
idea of a lady pining for a son getting rid of her barrenness by 
singing at the pioper time, is charming, if somewhat ludicrous. 
After this, it is a pity to start doubts about the feasibility of the 
method. Wc are assured by a medical fiiend that the direction is 
quite capable of being followed. He speaks from professional ex- 
perience, not from books. The eminent professor of Lyons hit upon 
His discovery from the intimate connection existing between the 
uterus and the larynx. 


OUR OWN NEWS. 


The long talked of general elections are at hand. Parliament will be 
dissolved on Tuesday, the 28th. The papers by this week’s mail thus 
speak of the election prospects : 

“ A very sanguine view, says the .V/WW, is taken by the Liberal 
Unionist supporters of Government in the House as to the probable 
results of the approaching elections. This estimate of the situation 
i^s based on reports received from the constituencies during the last 
few days. Speaking generally, a most hopeful feeling prevails both 
in the Conservative and Unionist ranks upon the subject. The World 
says The Liberal whips have recently come in for a large amount of 
money, and will certainly have more to spend for election purposes 
Uian any other party. No one knows where the money comes from 
but numbers o^f p^ple are wanting Peerages. Irish wire-pullers are 
very badly off. The World mcke^Wy suggests that some money for 
the Oladstonian electioneering fund m.iy have come from Russia 
Undoubtedly both Russia and France are anxious for Mr. Gladstone’s 
success.” 

Doubtless the British IVorM knows its own. EoRlish patriots and 
ministers have before now been in Continental pay. 

The elections will probably begin on the 4ih of August, or as soon as 
the writs are out, the borough elections being fixed for the 4lh proximo. 

Mr. Gladstone has issued his Midlothian manifesto. It makes no 
definite proposals, and of course lays much stress on the necessity 
for Home Rule in Ireland, as that would leave the English Parliament 
free to better attend to the wants of Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone 
is sure that Ulster will soon retuin to a feeling of brotheihood. He 
advocates local option, the principle of one man one vote, and a reduc- 
tion in the hours of labour. 

The G. 0 . M. opens his campaign with an Edinburgh meeting on 
the 30ih. 


Lord Rosebery, speaking at Whitechapel, pointed out that the 
Liberals had made it a rule as far as possible to refrain from 
opposing Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy, but he thought that Mr. 
Gladstone went a lilile loo far in commending it. His Lord- 
ship said that if our foreign relations were as good as was asserted, 
including those with France, wherein some doubt appears to exist, 
the Liberals, if returned to power, would doubtless continue Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy as far as they at present know it. 


The Ulster Convention met at Belfast on the lyih, twelve thousand 
delegates being present. The Duke of Abercorn presided. The 
audience rose and cheered the Chairman when he said that all had 
unanimously determined to fight for home and liberty. Resolutions 
were adopted repudiating the authority of any Parliament in Dublin, 
TheiOpposition has replied to the Convention denying that Ulster 
is entirely Unionist, and that any danger exists of civil war, 
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At a Conformists’ gathering at Clapham, on the iSth, Mr. Gladstone 
charged the Government with raising religious issues. He asserted that 
the Ulster Protestants were not solidly opposed to Home Rule and 
that it would not lead to an established Catholic Church in Ireland. 
And why not ? What would there be to prevent it ? The influence of 
the priests he attributed, with mote justice, to the people’s lack of 
legitimate freedom. 


The Presidential elections are proceeding in America. President 
Cleveland has been nominated by the Democratic Convention as the 
candidate on the first ballot, having secured 616 votes. Eje*Gov- 
ernor Hill came next with a total of 1 12 votes. The Democratic 
platform promises to repeal the McKinley law and demands the re- 
vision of the tariffs in the direction of free raw materials, a reduced 
duty on manufactured goods, and conciudes with endorsing Home 
Rule for Ireland. 

Prince Bismarck arrived at Munich on the 24th, at two in the morning. 
Notwithstanding the early hour, an ovation from thousands awaited 
him in the streets. 


Kavachol has been found guilty of numerous murders and sentenced 
to death. Another of his tribe, Deeming, has already been hanged. 


The creditors of the New Oriental Bank have confirmed a resolution 
for voluntary winding up of the corporation. 


As usual, the Under-Secretary of State for India presented the Indian 
Budget, on the 20tb, in the House of Commons, on the eve of dis- 
solution, to empty benches. There were only six members present. 
He referred to the silver question without conimittiug himself to any 
particular view. At the same time, he thought the fall in the rupee 
was a claim on Government for siiici economy in every direction. 
The high price of the Indian securities, he cited as the best proof 
of the stability of the Government. It was not impossible, according 
to him, to reduce the duty on salt at some future time. 

In Cninmittee Sir R »per Lethbridge elicited from Mr. Curzon 
the reply, that it was impossible to make the exchange on pensions 
two shillings per rupee and to reduce the term of service to twenty- 
five years. Putting all Europeans in the service on the most favored 
furlough and pensions scale would, if the counsels of the Select Com- 
mittee were accepted, give the Natives an equal right to the same 
consideration, which was precluded by the expense. 


Again, there is rumour of Lord Lansdowne’s early retirement and 
official denial by Lord George Hamilton of his nomination as the 
next Viceroy of India. 

. ■■ ■ - 

The cyclone in the Bay of Bengal in the beginning of the month, 
was one of the strongest observed in recent years. The formation 
was a veiy sudden one as is generally the case. On the ist of June 
there was not the least apprehension of such a storm wave. In the 
South of the Bay, a strong monsoon wa** blowing, and the surmise 
was that it was extending not th wards. On the 2nd there was irre- 
gular distribution of pressure in the surrounding coasts, being high 
at the head of the Bay, and the look was suspicious. The next 
day almost the same condition prevailed, the wind being cyclonic 
but of moderate force in the northern half of the Bay. The day 
after a sudden /jaU of pressure was observed almost all over the* 
Bay and the coasts, with the same irregularity in the north of the 
Bay, the cyclonic wind being less marked. The barometer though 
moderately falling, the condition of the Bay continued much the 
same on the following day. Except a rapid fall and a tendency 
to cyclonic circulation of the wind on the north, nothing more 
was observable on the 6th. In the south the winds were sotitb- 
westernly on the 7th, the barometer falling moderately, nearly 
tenth of an inch, especially at the west coast, from Gopalpore to 
Madras, accompanied by marked cyclonic winds. The appre- 
hension was that the centre of the storm was to the east of 
Gopalpore with a tendency to advance towards Orissa.^ The 
cyclone was now rapidly developing. On the morning of the 8th the 


centre was to the east or south-east of False Point. The lowesr 
pressure then at Pooree was recoided at 29 425. The storm signals 
were hoisted this morning at the Hoogly stations and the Orissa 
ports. At 4 A. M. of the 9th “great danger” signals wer« 
exhibited at the Hnoghly stations and at Calcutta, indicating the 
storm’s probable advance towards them. This day was terribly 
cyclonic being more severe than in the previous storm of November 
last. The centre was advancing slowly towards the north. At 
2 A. M., it was due east of False Point. Mr. Milner, a Senior 
Branch Pil ot, who was on board the Sarsuti^ fixed the calm centre 
of the storm on the evening of the 9th at 55 miles east by north 
of False Point, or about 80 miles south of the mouth of the 
Hooghly. During the night the storm advanced rapidly and recurved 
towards the west. At 2 AM. of the loih it was west-south-west of 
S.iugor Island, the centre crossed the coast about 40 or 45 miles west 
of the mouth of the Hooghly at about 6-30 A. M., between Balasore 
and Saugor Island, the barometer at Balasoie recording the low 
pressure of 28*670 inches. At 8 A.M., the centre was to the north- 
west of Balasore with a pressure of 28731 inches, and on the loih 
it advanced north-westerly towards Chota Nagpur. The rate of 
advance was moie rapid than before. On the following day the centre 
was on the extreme south-west of Chota Nagpur and on the I 3 th at 
about at 8 A. M. it was close upon Sutna. Here, the storm began to 
fill up and by the 14th, it was all over. • 

The cyclone ir avelled over an extensive area, its force being 
considerably felt at Chittagong, AUyab, Diamond Island, and even 
down to Cocoiiada. Heavy rain accompanied this severe storm, and 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and Behar had a large propoilion of it. South- 
west Bengal had a normal share, in the east and north it was 
comparatively small. The storm over, the monsoon wind* prevailed, 
stronger than usual in the north of the Bay. On the i6th, there was 
a fresh but very slight barometric depression near Bi rhampore, 
with feeble cyclonic circulation of wind about that place, it conti- 
nued the next day, entirely disappearing on the 18th. Up to the 
2isr, the ordinary monsoon weather prevailed almost everywhere 
in the Bay. In Bengal, it was of a very ordmary character. At Galle 
of a very strong one. The two following days the monsoon was 
blowing strong in the Bay with a break in rains in Bengal. Muclv 
the same condition was observed the next day with a strong wind in the 
north of the Bay. This morning the pressure came down slowly over 
the entire Bay, but it was more than normal, and Irregular winds were 
blowing in south Bengal. In the north-west angle of the Bay it was 
a little stronger than usual with a rough sea. The rainfall in CalcuitH' 
was about an inch, with an equal amount at Chittagong. 

There is as yet no indication of the general destruction—*’ loss of 
life and property by the inclemency of the weather on the 27th”— 1 
calculated by “Jyotisbi Kulendra Prasad Saras wati,” towards the 
end of last month. 


The Secretary of Slate for India has ruled that officers, on accepting 
high permanent appointments, which may extend over five years or 
more, must forego the intention of applying for ordinary furlough 
within two years from the date of their appointment. 

The rule is made applicable to civil officers as also to military men 
in civil employ, It is, however, open to the Government of India 
and the Local Administrations to grant leave of absence when 
an officer is forced to apply for it by sickness or urgent private affairs- 
The Government of India, in its turn, empowers the Local Govern- 
ment or Departments which ordinarily grants the leave, to decide in 
each case whether the special circumstances are, or are not, of suflT a 
nature as te justify a relaxation of the rule. It is left to the Govern- 
ment of India to determine to which of the higher grades in each 
department of the service the rule will apply. There is as yet no 
delegation of this power to the Local Administrations. ^ The Gov- 
ernment of India had opposed the rule as neither necessary nor 
desirable. The instances which might have suggested it were not 
of frequent occurrence, inasmuch as an officer permanently ap- 
pointed to a high post would not willingly forego the pay of the post in 
favour of leave allowance, which is independent of the pay and niluch 
less in amount. The Secretary of State was firm. He found the facts 
different and saw no reason to change his opinion. 

We may mention that Lord Cross would not press his othef sug-' 
gestions made with the object of reducing the home charges hy 
amendment of the CivH Furlough Regulations. These suggesilons 
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did not find favor with the Government of India at not havine: any 
appreciable financial effect. 

FOR the Jaiq^opal Mallik Scholarship for education in Europe, the 
rules of which were ^blished in lieis and Rayyet in November last, 
fourteen candidates presented themselves. Six of these came under 
the rules, having passed the recent F. A. examination in the first 
division. The other eight were graduates, but as according to the 
terms of the Scholarship it could nut be awarded to other than F. A.s 
passed at the last examination, the occasion did not arise for taking 
the graduate-candidates’ qualifications into consideration. The choice 
has fallen on Sarat Kumar Chakravarti of the Presidency College, 
son of Pandit Behari Lai Chakravarti, of Nirntola, in this city. 
Sarat goes to England to prepare himself for the Civil Service com- 
petition of 1895 or 1896, for both of which he is by age eligible. 

TtHE Registrar-Geneial has taken notice of the waywardness of his in- 
specting staff. The Inspectors are prohibited from inspecting offices at 
unusual hours and on Sundays. It is, however, free to them to examine 
the office records on the weekly holidays if the officer in charge agree. 

Our own news from the Happy Valley is as queer as ever. One of the 
Members of the Council has worked himself into the confidence and 
, unto the credulity of the Maharaja. He has offered his terms for the 
full restoration of the Chief to his own. The abolition of the Council 
and the deportation of the royal brothers are no great matter with 
him. The price claimed for these offices is the Prime-ministership 
and the appointment of his son— now on employ in British India— to 
a high office in the state. 


journal have been so adopted by others that we have repeatedly chang- 
ed them. We would not have minded at all headings been 

utilized for appropriate matter. But it was the fact of their being 
used for departments of cuttings and clippings that annoyed us, con- 
sidering that we used them as sign-posts to direct tiie reader to matter 
more or less original, to writing of our own, or news carefully selected 
on a principle of our own and presented in our own way, or at least 
accompanied by some remark or information or anecdote from our 
own stores. 

All the three departments of our paper from the beginning of (he 
columns of miscellaneous news — now Weeklyana — to the end of 
the leading columns and, not unuften, as in this issue, even beyond, are 
in the highest commercial sense original as our own handiwork or 
r.ather brain work. Original too is our correspondence, as, except 
under peculiar circumstances, we do not publish any letter which 
has appeared in any other paper, and many a time have we broken up 
matter ready in type on seeing it in another newspaper. Likewise, our 
very “Official Papers” are often original in the sense that we alone of, 
and before, all the Pi ess, by our enterpiize and outlay, obtain them for 
the good of the public. From a public too dull and indifferent we rare- 
ly get any thanks for the service, though we may easily find ourselves 
in H hole. Indeed, the hazardous nature of the game prevents us from 
drawing pointed attention to our achievement, or else the laggard public 
would know more frequently, and think more highly, of our enterprize. 

We wonder our contemporary did not criticise the issue of our mint, 
pointing out its glaring inaccuracy and say that it should be IVeekliana 
and not Weeklyana. 


The suspended head assistant and Treasurer of Colonel Prideaux in 
the Oudh and Mysore Pensions office, has turned up at Cashmere, 
under the aegis of his old friend and patron, the Resident. He has 
already made himself a terror in the state. 

He is not satified with an immediate contract for Rs. 35,400. He 
must have its terms wholly suited to himself. The Revenue Member 
and the Governor ot Jummo confess themselves beaten in his awful 
presence. They cannot but submit to the Resident’s Own. 

The English papers report a remarkable phenomenon : — 

“The British ship Captain Potter, from Hull, which arrived 

at New York on May 16, reports having met a remaikable number of 
icebergs in latitude 49 deg. 30 min., longitude 45 deg. 20 min., on May 
10. When the fug lifted in the morning the ship seemed to be in a 
great valley, with peak after peak of ice towering all around amid acres 
of floating ice-cakes 6 feet or 8 feet above the water. The captain 
counted twenty-five bergs within sight, averaging from 100 feet to 250 
feet high. For some hours the ship sailed along a narrow passage 
between ice mountains, reflecting ail the colours of the rainbow in the 
bright sunlight. Clear water was not entered until night, when the 
ship had run seventy-five miles through the ice. The captaiu thought 
he had taken a coiiise far enough south to escape all the ice.” 

That WHS an unique sight — a spectacle of beauty and sublimity to 
inspire the poorest and most languid imagination. The danger of the 
situation was an additional element of fascination. Had there been 
notice of it, it would have been worth while sending a deputation from 
the Academies of Art and of Letters to await in the neighbourhood of 
the gulf stream the descent of the multitudinous icebergs down the 
Atlantic. With what enthusiasm would Ruskin have reported the 
sight I Pei haps Turner and Coleridge only could do justice to it, each 
in his line. We woiuler if Swinburne, our grandest living rhapsodist 
on the sea, will be tempted to paint it from hearsay. 

The Madras Standard notes ; — 

“ The Reis and Rnvyet beads its weekly notes ‘ Weeklyana.’ We may 
hereafter hear of Dailiana, Monthliana, Quarterliaiia, Year liana, &c.,&c.” 

No wonder. And no harm, cither — except to ourselves, truth to 
tell. The fact is that there is an inordinate passion abroad in this 
country to copy Reis and Rayyet--^xiO\. only our literary forms in 
writing but also our very headings. “ Reis and Rayyet” and “ Prince and 
Peasant” have become stock phrases with speakers and writers and we 
have no complaint. Every trumpery new venture in hebdomadal 
journalism is a weekly newspaper and review of Politics, Literature 
and Society, with additions into the bargain, such as Science 
and Art, Commerce and what not besides. As if every con- 
ductor who can with difficulty present the news of the day in 
tolerable or intolerable grammar and work out some sort of an 
editorial out of his head, is entitled to call his printed rag a “ review” i 

The headings of tw6 of the three different original sections of our 
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Saturday ^ June 25, i8g9, 

U THE TRUTH ABOUT LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

Sir Charles Elliott is justly entitled to the thanks of 
all experienced and right-minded persons who are not 
carried away by the craze for an impossible self-gov- 
ernment in Bengal, for his action towards amend- 
ment of the molussil municipal Act. This action 
shows that he has discerned the difficulty of managing 
large and important municipalities tlirough non-official 
chairmen, and realised the necessity of altering the 
present arrangement whenever it was found desirable 
for the efficient administration of the civic affairs of 
a city or town. An agitation is going on against the 
proposed moderate change in the law, but it is totally 
devoid of any real representative element and is as 
half-hearted and empty as such movements generally 
are and of which we have seen enough. Such mean- 
ingless and reckless agitations — such make-believe 
clamour — should always be treated with contempt. 
What is the worth of bogus telegrams reporting 
meetings of schoolboys and resolutions by nobodies ? 
Government should take care to ascertain who’s who } 
and what’s what ? Above all, Government should 
weigh the facts and arguments adduced against, rather 
than the numerical strength of the mob opposed to, 
the proposed revision of the Act, which, in its pre- 
sent shape, is doing harm. It is all very well to talk 
and write without knowing the real state of things, 
or criticise without possessing the necessary power 
of observation. It is very easy to please a mob of 
thoughtless school-boys and irresponsible enthusiasts 
with long and oratorial harangues, but not so to 
examine soberly and minutely the administration of 
a municipality and judge its effect upon the peo- 
ple. Since the introduction of the present system, 
things have, in many municipalities, gone from bad 
to worse, so much so that the municipal administra- 
tion has become a burning scandal, and sensible 
people of all classes speak in unmistakable terms 
against tt. Experience has forcibly demonstrat- 
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ed at least two things: (i) that the non-official 
element is wholly .wanting in that power of control, 
self-reliance, and independence of action which are 
the life and soul of all administrations, and ( 2 ) that 
it does not possess that official administrative train- 
ing without which it is generally impossible for a 
man to control and rule scores of servants and offi- 
cers belonging to a corporation and command the 
respect of a town. Besides, many of our men are 
physically disqualified to exercise the active functions 
of a Chairman or a Vice-Chairman. There are again 
some who, if otherwise much better than others, are 
thoroughly conscious that they have not sufficient 
leisure at their disposal to devote to and promote 
local self-government, nevertheless the greed of 
power and influence impels them to canvas for and 
obtain such appointments. 

'I'he causes of municipal failure are not far to seek. 
They lie on the surface. They are congenital. Nor 
is there occasion for surprise. What ground had any- 
body to expect success ? Is it possible for men who 
have never controlled half a dozen servants in their life 


dysentery, and it is hardly practicable for them to 
move conveniently in their professional circle, not to 
speak of a large town. Can we expect that these 
gentlemen will make useful, energetic and careful 
executive Heads of a municipality ? 

A magistrate or an official Chairman sees nearly 
one fourth of the town every morning before 
he takes his breakfast. Among the lower ranks 
of the corporation, his administration is effectually 
conducted by the point of his whip instead of bis 
quill. His orders are respected apd obeyed and his 
wishes readily carried out by the high and the low. He 
never hesitates to punish an officer bn any personal 
or private grounds. He knows how to abuse the 
sweeper and how to threaten the overseer. If he 
asks anything for the good of the town, whether in 
cash or kind, it is readily given by the wealthy. A 
non-official Chairman cannot get a farthing from any 
one even if he begs for it. I know some of the best 
native non-official Chairmen and Vice-Chairman and 
have great respect and regard for them as polite, 
honest, educated and good gentlemen, but many 


to any purpose, to control properly a multitude of of them are too weak and quiet for superintending 
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subordinates of different castes and grades Can 
they command their allegiance ? Can they send a 
thrill of awe through their veins by a frown of their 
forehead or by a stroke of their riding whip ? Is it 
likely that men who have lived for generations in 
most wretched and dirty habitations, with ail in- 
sanitary surroundings, and many of whom, notwith- 
standing their great boast of enlightenment and 
knowledge of sanitation, are still living in such houses 
where it is difficult to stand for half an hour without 
inconvenience and fear of some kind to ones health, 
will be able to look after the sanitation of a town ? 
A person who is quite incapable of putting his own 
house In order, is entrusted with the duty of looking 
after the health and life of a city and improving its 
sanitary condition. Nothing madder than this is 
possible to conceive. I have seen non-official ex- 
ecutive heads of municipalities being insulted by their 
subordinates and quite incapable of punishing the 
delinquents adequately and promptly and making their 
orders obeyed. Firmness, courage and manliness 
are absent in many of them without which it is quite I 
impossible to successfully govern or control even on 
a small scale. This will account for the notoriously 
bad collections which cannot be denied. There are 
again many subordinates who are one way or the 
other connected with the Chairman, the Vice-Chair- 
man or this Commissioner or that, and the execu- 
tive cannot keep a tight hand over them, either 
for personal reasons or for fear of some Commission- 
ers. They are no doubt very good at drawing up 
elaborate reports and satisfactory explanation, or in 
examining accounts, &c., but they cannot do that 
amount of good to the ratepayers and residents of a 
town in three months which an official Chairman 
does by his one morning’s ride. One dhamki from 
the magistrate or his Deputy or Joint to the over- 
seers, tax collectors or clerks will make them shud- 
der and stand a whole day on their legs to do a parti- ' 
cular work — a result the Babu cannot obtain by 
writing six sheets of paper in good and grammatical 
English. I have never seen a Babu Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman ride, although there may be som6 
exceptions to the rule. Many do not know to ride, 
others do not attempt it, being in such miserable 
health. Some of these city fathers are miserable 1 
pictures of physical depravity and health. Some j 
are subject to diabates and some to asthma or I 


and administering a municipality. There are some 
. exceptions, of course, but then their previous official 
training stands them in good stead. People erro- 
neously think that university degrees and some 
success in a profession, whatever its nature might 
be, suffice to qualify a man for the most difficult 
work of municipal administration, for which great 
experience of the world, ample leisure, capacity for 
hard labour, much tact, and, most of all, sober 
courage and special training in business are indispen- 
sably necessary. These can mostly be acquired gra- 
dually, according to opportunities and not at’ the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants of large towns, such a.s 
Dacca and Puri. There is much difference between 
the management of a godown, a large mudi shop, a 
class of .schoolboys or a school, of a jute mill, a nur- 
sery, a Zemindari or a money-lending business, and 
that of a municipality, which avaricious and ambi- 
tious people cannot clearly see. 

Municipal Commission is fast becoming a lucrative 
and charming profession, and'municipalities have be- 
come paying concerns. The head executive offices 
are the prize appointments of the department and are 
therefore greatly coveted by all and espe-cially by 
that profession which is most well paid and covetous. 

Pleaders, particularly the prosperous among them, 
have very little time to devote to anything except 
! their own profession, but this notorious fact never 
deters them from canvassing for the Chairman- and 
Vice-Chairmanships of Municipalities and Dis- 
trict Boards, and the number of these aspirants is 
yearly increasing. 

In conclusion, I must insist that I am not deficient 
in patriotism. I may add that I have had the ex- 
perience of both the posts and have some real Em- 
pathy with the local self-government scheme, if it be 
warily introduced and if our application for its 
general extension is based upon the maxim of “ first 
deserve and then desire." - Truth. 


A SKETCH OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Sambhu C. Mookerjee. 

[Continuid from page 2g6.'\ 

As practised in this country, down to this century, 
the employment of a tvrps of scouts and spies was not 
an improper thing, nor so regarded. Thq; official Mfoe 
for was hilkdrd or harkarA—JaH offensive word certainly, 
being now a synonym for messenger. Nor - was the occii* 
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nation of a karkari or »py a disreputable one. On the 
contrary, it was an office of honour and distinction, because 
of great confidence. Raja Ram Narain Singh of Midna- 
Dore (broliter of Raja Raj. Narayan Sing, a powerful land- 
lord and a%olifi(ibl factor,) as the head of the harkards and 
in charge of the Intelligence Department of Nawab Serajud 
Dowla, enjoyed the emoluments and held the position of 
one of the Principal Ministers of State. The famous Trim- 
bakji Dangliah of Mahratta history originally held without 
reproach the post of ijasoos or spy- . . ^ 

The correspoiidoncc between the British of Calcutta and 
the Country Powers during the Revolutionary Period in Ben- 
gal which commencing with the death of Nawab Mahabbat 
luiig culminated in the grant of the Dewani to the British, 
irinted in Parliamentary Papers or Proceedings or publish- 
ed in books or pamphlets in various interests, frequently 
mention kirkaras on both sides. There is a valuable collec- 
tion of official records published under the title of Original 
Papers, in 2 vols., in London, 1765, in which one comes from 
time to time on such notices as— “ advices of my hircaras.”— 
vol. In p. 147- The “ papers of news" mentioned in that 
book are, of course, newspapers, written out from informa- 
tion brought in by the hircaras or spies— or newsmen, or 
special correspondents if you will. ^ . . . . . 

^hc old Hindu system, adopted by the Mahomedans, 
was followed by the Europeans in India in quite the in- 
digenous manner, though of course with a hastening decline 
in dignity of the service. In proof, I would refer you to 
an <5d publication, Hadley’s Grammar of tlu Moors, with 
a Vocabulary, This curious and historically valuable book, 
of which 1 have a copy of the dth edition, dated London, 
1801 was published towards the end of the last century. It 
contains a typical conversation between an officer (English) 
and a spy into the backwoods of the Burdwan country 
to enquire after an aboriginal Chief with whom there was 

^"oorstill more clinching that neither the new British 
Government of India nor individual officers looked with dis- 
favour upon the employment of the agency, is furnished by 
the fact of the adoption of the native word for spy for the 
name of one of the earliest ventures of the British in India 
in the Journalism of print Long the most respectable and the 
ablest English neswspaper in Bengal was the Bengal Hirca- 
rak, dated from the last century. That was the old spelling, 
while the old meaning was spy. The spelling was changed 
from Hitcarah to Hurkaru in the early part of the present 
century, while the meaning still continued. .It is super- 
fluous to insist that the learned gentlemen and officers of 
Dosition who presided at the baptism of the newspaper, would 
not have adopted for it such a designation, if any the slight- 
est opprobrium attached to the word hurkaru or its English 
svnonyro, in cither Indian or Anglo-Indian acceptation. 

It was usual in squibs in rival journals tO suggest 
The Bengal Pcada or the Bengal Porter as the equivalent 
of the Bengal Hurkaru, and, in later times, when the old 
traditions were forgotten and words acquired a new significa- 
tion the name was usually rendered the Bengal Mes.senger. 
This version was the accepted one, and it was certainly true 
t.) the philology of the day. But a Peada or a menial 
messenger was tod humble a character to tempt the Engli-sh 
in undemocratic times when dignity was observed in the 
smallest matters, and specially in India where it was most 
cultivated, to adopt it for the title of a newspaper, at a time 
when newspapers first came into existence and consequently 
enjoyed a unique importance. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that the name Hircarah or Hurkaru was taken 
not for its humility but rather for iU dignity as well as 
appropriateness. The Hircarah or The Spy was certainly 
a designation fit and honourable for a newspaper as suggest- 
ing the importance and usefulness of a recognized and respect- 
able service which used to supply the earliest accurate news. 

In tracing the origin of the Press to its sources, 1 com- 
menced with unfolding the whole system of the ancient 
Hindu ministry of state, and dwelt on the proromcnce given 
in it to the Intelligence Department Allow me now to 
show the function of that Department in the Mahomedan 
Polity which rose on the ruins of Hindu government. 
The conquerors, who exhibited no violent intolerance 
towards the institutions of the conquered, no doubt heard 
of tile solicitude of the national rulers for obtaining a 
regular and timely supply of correct information as an 
auxtliAiy to goyernincnts This is not so simple ft matter 


as tyros in human nature and human history might suppose. 
The necessity of procuring intelligence about the e"®™/ 
is so obvious that even savage tribes must be supposed to 
recognize it, at least in war time. Yet so conservative and 
barren is the mind of man that the next step, apparently 
so ea.sy, to perceive the desirability of it in the P>P‘0S 
times of peace, is not attained by many peoples in a state 
of considLble social advancement Still more rut is it 
to see the idea so grasped and utilised or to lead to a system 
of intelHeence and information at home and abroad ^ as 
among the old Hindus. Thus, although all the best pomts 
in Mahomedan policy were of indigenous origin or H>ndu 
suggestion, yet it was long before the very rudiments 
the Hindu system of intelligence were 
still before a regular department arose among the Maho- 
inedans. Even Akbar, the greatest administrative and social 
reformer, did not thoroughly grasp the utility 
ligence department. His famous Regulations, embaying 
the model of all subsequent organization in India do not 
provide for one. Yet before the decay of Mogul Power 

one was established. . . • .1 1 n v 

As in regard to the Hindu period I cited no wild f'^^dna 
or staggering ItiMsa but a law book— the code of Manu 
himself,^so in regard to the Mahomedan 
if not an analogous, yet an equally business-like and satis- 
factory authority-a word-book. A vocabulary or glossary 
is above all nonsense, in a greater degree than even a 
juridical treatise. It deals simply in 
any sort of embellishment. I cite, therefore, Gladwin s 
Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, and of 
Terms, with a Vocabulary. Persian and English, ^^cutta . 
From the Press of Thomson and Perns, 1797- 
Gladwin, who modestly represents himself as » commler, 
was one of the earliest Englishmen who led .countrymen 
fresh to the difficulties of Indian 

the mazes, of Hindustani and Persian speech. He no 
mere word-catcher that lives on syllables, haymg distin 
guished himself by the translation of 

historical work.s from Oriental languages. ^ wUSch 
acquainted with the whole system of f v""™*"* 
his lucky countrymen had succeeded almost by a 
any other man. Therefore, I the more readily look mto 
this guide to administrative and business terms prepared 
by him for the benefit of his countrymen, and come u^n 
some curious facts. There were several sorts of 
though most of them did not bear affinity 
their laudable solicitude for information. 
only followed their predecessors. Nor was Mogul Central iz- 
atio^i a whit less perfect than British. The 
rulers took particular care to preserve the boundaries of the 
Empire. Not a rupee of the revenue of a straggling village 
on the skirts was left unaccounted for. The administration of 
the farthest Province was as regular and as 
attended to. as that of the 'ucfopol'tan districts. T^he diffi- 
culties of frontier management were well-understood, and to 
meet its special requirements a special 

experience as well as dignity was stationed on each frontier 
Province. He was appropriately called Sewanahmgar. The 
term is explained by Gladwin as meaning ^ , 

" An officer stationed by the Mogul Government m 
distant provinces, to transmit weekly to court, an account 
of all public transactions, such as the collection of le 
revenues, the management of the lands, and the state of 

An^officcr who transmits weekly an account of 
transactions and of the state of the ‘=°“'*‘'y* 
part fulfilled the part of a local newspaper, but ht is not to bo 
confounded with a journalist, inasmuch as the accounts were 
not available to the public, and as the staple of their con- 
tents was purely administrative information, to thb excision 
of all others. These weekly accounts were simply officia 
despatches, and as frequently conveying frontier ^l'“c»l 
news--acc;unts of border raids, of the intentions. perhap.s. of 
the attacks of next neighbours, of encroachments of the land- 
fcs or fiscals of and so forth-they were neces- 
sarily confidential communications. , o 

After all, it was only on the distant frontiers that the Sewa- 
naknitrars were located. There was, however, a similar pro- 
from .11 .1.. 

in the Wakanagars. Let us see what Gladwin has to say 
*Wak!Snagar. a writer of news, or occurrences. There 
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were formerly officers, established under this name, through- 
out every part of the empire, whose business it was to 
transmit weekly to court, by the post, an account of the 
collection, the management of the lands, and other matters 
which came to their knowledge, respecting the country and 
the revenues. A head Wakanagar resided at Patna, and 
his deputies were dispersed through every district.” 

Here then, at last, was a news agency of the modern sort. 
Here we have in embryo the Akhbantavis and his akhhnr. 

There was a Waka business at least as old as Akbar. 
The famous Institutes of that great sovereign, the Ayin 
Akbariy as given in the contemporary history of his worthy 
Minister, mentions with distinction the office of Wakyahna- 
vecs. But although the words arc apparently cognate and 
synonymous, they are not the same things. They represent 
very different occupations. Akbar*s Wakanavis was an 
office of record of all the doings of the Emperor and of 
his government, in peace or war, and of all official tran- 
sactions from day to day, taken down and laid before His 
Majesty every day, while a precis was made, doubtless for 
convenience of reference in future. The idea was worthy 
of an Emperor and it was carried out with imperial vigour 
and success. It was the Diary of the Empire and its 
Master, for it included abstracts of all important reports 
from the country at large in all its Provinces. But it was 
not a newspaper. There was no establishment of intel- 
ligencers or couriers or carriers attached to the Department, 
and though the Yaddast prepared in it was a daily chro- 
nicle of the Empire, it was not, so far as can be discern- 
ed from Allami’s description, available, even in its precis^ 
to the general public. Still it was in its way a fine germ 
of journalism, which developed into the Wakanagar of the 
great-grandson. 

Before dismissing this part of my history. I must put in 
one word, to prevent misunderstanding. Although no pro- 
minence is given in the great Emperor’s system to the 
machinery for obtaining intelligence, he was not without 
his couriers and spies. Without such a .service he could 
scarcely get on. No commandant in the field could venture 
to march without the reports of .scouts. We learn incident- 
ally that Akbar had an cstabli.shment of a thousand. Under 
the head of Mevvra or Mehra, in the military regulations, 
we .see that these were chosen from a particular tribe, the 
Mewatis. They are said to be admirable for quick mes- 
sages ; excellent spies who will engage in the most difficult 
undertakings. Their being placed in the military department 
did not, of course, restrict their service to it. 

The earliest distinct mention of antetypographic news- 
papers that I have discovered in the annals of Mahomedan 
India, so rich in historical literature, is in the times of 
Alumgir I. Notwithstanding the Emperor’s prohibition, 
a hereditary historian, Mahammad HAshim, known in 
literature as the celebrated Khafi Khan, managed to 
record in secret the occurrences of that eventful period. 
In the year of the Hijri, iiio, corresponding with the 
year of Christ 169S-99, occurred the death of Ram Raja of 
Sattara, of the House of Sivaji. This was in the forty-third 
year of the reign of the Emperor Aurungzebe. At any time 
the death of the Mahratta Chief would have been an im- 
portant political occurrence. But at the time when it took 
place, when the great Emperor was prosecuting his long and 
endless warfare in the South, with the Mahrattas among 
other Powers, it was to Aurungzebe no less than to the dis- 
tracted heirs of the inheritance of Sivaji, a momentous 
event. How did the Emperor come by his knowledge of 
it ? It was not from any official despatch or any special 
courier that he learnt of it, any more than from one of his 
advanced pickets or scouts. No staunch ally or adherent 
nor faithful fcudatory sent the message. The first intimation 
was brought to the imperial camp by the newspapers. 
We read in the Muntakhabnl Lubab of Khafi Khan : — 

“ The news-papers now reported that Rdm Rdja, after 
encountering some ill luck and failure in his descent upon 
Berdr, was returning to his own mountain home, when he 
died on the way, leaving three sons of tender years, and 
two wives. Immediately afterwards it was announced that 
the eldest son, a boy of five years of age, had died of small- 
pox. On this the chiefs appointed Tdrd Bdi, the chief wife, 
and mother of one of the sons, Regent. A clever intelligent 
she had made a name during her husband’s life- 


time by her knowledge of civil and military affairs. Tdrd 
Bdf proceeded to the almost inaccessible hills.” 

1 Nor did the Emperor disl)elicve the account. Had 
it been one newspaper, it might have been imprudent 
to give it implicit credence and shape .state action upon 
the information. A .single sheet might be manufactured 
by the designing and thrown on purpose into the imperial 
camp to mislead. But the te.xt uses the plural number. 
Evidently, more than one journal brought the same news, 
.so the Emperor had no gonnul fi^r doubt. He had con- 
fidence in the good faith a.s well as the accuracy of the 
Pre.s.s. Accordingly, adds the Mussulman annalist : — 

“On receiving this intelli .HUiee, the Emperor ordered the 

drums of rejoicing to be beaten, the soldiers congra- ^ 

tulatcd each other, saying that am>ther prime author*^ 

of the strife was gone and that (now) it will not be 

difficult to overcome two \ oiing children and a helpless 
woman. They thought their enemy weak, contemptible and 
helpless ; but Tdra Bdf, a.s the wife of Ram R.dja was called, 
showed great capacity for command and government, and 
from day to day the war spread and the power of the 
Mahrattas increased.” 

That, following the preceding extract, if you will ob- 
.serve it closely, i.s a most suggestive pas.sage. Bbsides 
the existence in number of newspapers, it proves several 
other things — their character, quality, status and usefulness. 
It has been surmised that the so-called newspapers in the 
East, before the era of printing in tin’s century, were 
simply confidential reports to Government. Such, certainly 
were not these Indian pai)crs of the seventeenth century. 
They were not of the nature of special news-letters for the 
eye of the Emperor himself only or th • Emperor and his 
confidential Ministers. They were in ev(‘ry sense news- 
papers — that is, public vehicles for the dissemination of 
news of the day. And they con.stituted a genuine Press — 
unto the best sense, as I mean to show presently. The 
Mahomedan annalist gives us clearly to understand that 
the common soldiers in Aurungzebe’s camp were supplied 
with their newspapers like the Brili.sh privates before 
Sebastopol, and like them discussed Ihcir contents. It 
will be seen that no modern journal — no telegram in the 
j Times from its Paris or Berlin Correspondent is more im- 
I plicitly believed in, or is capable of creating a more profound 
impression, than the manuscript newspapers mentioned by 
Khafi Khan. Nor is this a solitary instance. With a liberali- 
ty which the Princes of Europe themselves might follow with 
the best results to themselves and their states, the former 
rulers of India allowed the utmost liberty to the press in, 
at any rate, the matter of nevv.s, and thus enabled the 
newspapers to be more useful than they otherwise might be. 
These did not spare princes and ^satraps, and they took, 
cognizance of news sure, in colloquial parlance, to cause a’ 
row. A remarkable example is afforded by Aurungzebe 
in his latest relations with his grandson, Mirza Azim 
Oshan. This Prince held the important government of 
Bengal and Behar. As such he was second in resources 
and power to the Emperor himself. Yet the Bengal news- 
papers did not scruple to expose him. He was not a bad 
specimen of a Mogul Prince, but he had his foible.s, as who 
has not ? and these were seized by the argus eye of the 
journalists of the day. His Highne.ss certainly harboured 
views of succession to the throne, like the rest of his family, 
and it was I believe with that object that he set himself 
to cultivate the people. But in procuring the good 
will of the Hindu subjects of the Empire, he went to 
lengths which could not fail to displease the Mussul- 
mans. For he actually celebrated the Hindu b'esM^al 
of the Spring with the appropriate red powder and 
red liquid. This was an abomination to the Sunni 
bigot on the throne, as the ruler of Bengal well knew, 
and it was Azim Oshan’s interest to keep his Hindu 
proclivities out of his stern grandfather’s notice. He 
was so far successful in this that no formal complaints 
from the orthodox Mussulman community in these Provinces 
reached the imperial ears. But that did not prevent the 
Emperor knowing of his grandson’s vagaries. The Press did 
its duty, without fear or favour. It was through the news- 
papers that Aurungzebe learnt the truth. 

Another more serious foible of the prince was his avarice. 
He would make money at any cost. This left him a prey 
to evil advisers and sycophants who served their own 
purposes by pandering to the prince’s weakness. Under 
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such advice he essayed to add to his functions of the ruler the 
character of the chief merchant in the country. He began 
with monoMjising all the seaborne imports and vending 
them to retailers. This was a hardship to the foreigners, 
chiefly Europeans, as well as to the people of the whole 
empire, and must have stopped the external commerce 
of the country. He established agents at all the ports to 
buy up the foreign cargoes cheap, to be afterwards dis- 
posed of by other agents to the best advantage to mer- 
chants and traders for circulation throughout the land. 
The Europeans and Armenians who were the import- 
ers were threatened with the loss of their occupation, 
but they found complaining to the Viceroy useless and 
they dared not appeal to the Emperor. Luckily, there was 
in the liudimentary Press an indirect but effectual check 
even on Satraps of the Blood Imperial. Again the journalists 
did their duty. The historians do not quote the words 
of the newspapers. I presume they allowed themselves no 
comments. It was enough to publish the news, and ex- 
plain the system to which the Viceroy gave the name of 
Souda-e-khask — commerce in special — as distinguished from 
5 commerce in general. Historians aver that 
Aurungzebe learnt of the innovation not from the official 
reports of his Sewanahnigars but from the newspapers. 
He immediately took steps for its discontinuance. On 
this double provocation, His^ Majesty wrote with his own 
hand to his grandson, commenting with bitter sarcasm on 
his vagaries. A yellow turban and saffron-coloured gar- 
ments ill became a beard of forty-six years* growth, said 
the grave grandsire. As for Azim Oshan*s fiscal reform, 
it was indeed Souda-e^khas^ but only in the sense of per- 1 
sonal insanity rather than particular commerce, \ 

Under the Mogul Constitution in India, the revenue [ 
administration of the country was kept separate from the 
functions of maintaining military possession and preserv - 1 
ing civil order. The theory was to leave these in different 
hands, and so they were left in the palmy days of the 
Empire. If latterly, from time to time, they became centred I 
in the same* hands, the offices and occupations themselves 
were always kept distinct, and there was a persistent 
tendency to their separation into several officers. One 
was the Nazim or Subadar, the Lieutenant of the Emperor, 
the Governor, The other was the Imperial Dewan or the 
Chief Fiscal or Revenue administrator. Thus, when Azim 
Oshan was appointed Nazim of these Provinces, the Dewan- 
ship was given to an experienced officer of Hindu extraction 
converted to Islam, by name Jafer Khan, under the title of 
Moorshed Kuli Khan. The capital of Bengal was then 
Dacca, where they both resided and worked. 

Under the influences of poor human nature, the two offices 
are singularly well calculated to come into collision. Nor 
did the characters of the officers afford the least guarantee 
of mutal good understanding. The Viceroy was a Prince of 
the Blood, grandson of the Emperor, presumably a middle- 
aged imperial scapegrace who had not yet sown all his wild 
oats, surrounded by flatterers, and in whom the latitudi- 
narianism of the House of Timour was barely kept under 
by fear of his austere grandsire. The Dewan was an abste- 
mious bigot, careful of his pence and the pence of the state, 
who regarded an army for governing Bengal a costly luxury 
which could well be dispensed with. Moorshed Kuli Khan 
was always treading on the Prince’s corns unawares. He 
insisted on reduction of establishments in order that he 
might send an ample tribute from the Province to Delhi. 
The Prince saw that the dignity and klat of his government 
was being continully shorn by this beggarly fiscal. His 
demands for money were frequently refused. Meanwhile, 
the viceregal court became the resort of disappointed sol- 
diers of fortune, ambitious officers in the army, and dismiss- 
ed officials in the civil service. Rowdies and desperadoes 
surrounded him at all times and poisoned his mind, already 
prepared by his own grievances,' against Mpqrshed Kuli, 
until the Dewan’s presence as well as office became hateful 
to him. At last, Azim Oshan, under the influence of his 
entourage^ descended to a conspiracy against the faithful 
Moorshed’s life. One morning as he was proceeding to 
pay his respects to the Frincls at the Poshtah as usual, in 
his palki attended by a meagre retinue, he was stopped 
on the way by an ill-meaning crowd on pretence of 
demanding their pay. His guards showed funk, but 
the Dewan, who was no poltroon, at once descended from 
his vehicle and drew his sword. Unprepared for such a 


prompt exhibition of pluck, the rascals slunk away and dis- 
persed, but not before the Dewan had recognized the leader 
Abdul Wahed, who commanded a favoured corps. Moor- 
shed Kuli entered his palki and pursued his journey to the 
Poshtah and, presenting himself direct before Azim Oshan 
sitting in Durbar, reproached him for his pu.sillanimity 
in resorting to such underhand measures for corapa.ssing 
any one’s death,— in the present case the death of a 
good servant, and challenged him to single combat there 
and then as the more honorable way of killing. The 
Prince was confounded. He, of course, denied his complicity 
in the attempt, if any had been made. But Moorshed urged 
that without superior countenance nobody could venture 
upon such an impertinence as to stop the Imperial Dewan 
in his passage or to meditate his destruction. The Prince 
could only feebly insist on his innocence and mutter his 
wonder and indignation at what had happened. The 
Dewan did not wait but went straight to the chancellery 
and summoning Abdul Wahed, gave him an order 
for the arrears due to his corps, and disbanded it. He 
now returned to his private residence and thence he 
wrote to the Emperor fortifying his complaint by a narra- 
tive signed and sealed by several public officers. Then 
in anticipation of sanction, and without the courtesy of a 
farewell .salaam to the Prince, he removed himself and 
his office, with all the revenue records and establishments, 
to a fine village or township on the Bhagirati, not far from 
its confluence with the Ganges, which, first as the seat of the 
Dewan and the Dewani, and afterwards as the capital, be- 
came famous under the name of Moorshedabad. 

The Viceroy doubtless did not neglect to report to the 
Emperor, remarking on the unaccountable hallucination 
under which one day, all of a sudden, the eccentric Dewan, 
of his own instc^ce, removed the imperial exchequer and 
all the valuable records of generations of the most important 
Provinces of the Empire, to no body knows where I All to 
no purpose, however. Moorshed Kuli Khan’s explanation 
must have been an able one and satisfactory enough. His 
character for veracity and probity supported it. And if 
anything was wanted to complete the favorable impression, 
that was supplied by the Press which was noted for its 
truth. No doubt the newspapers had before given some 
hints at least of the state of things in Bengal, and the 
strained relations between the two Chiefs of the state. And 
now they must have been full of the strange culmination, 

I not only going into the origin and particulars of the famous 
I quarrel but also informing the whole country of the great 
I administrative coup^ the change of venue of the Dewani 
and the whole Revenue Department, in detail. The end of 
it all was not only creditable to the Press and the Dewan, 
but also honourable to the Empire. Aurungzebe sanctioned 
the removal, supported his servant, and not only rebuked his 
I grandson threatening with the severest punishment if a hair 
of his Dewan or an atom of his property were touched, but 
withdrew him from Dacca, bidding him to fix his residence 
at Patna. The virtual Government of Bengal was subse- 
quently given to Moorshed Kuli. 

Placed in full charge of Bengal, in both the Nizamat and 
the Dewani — the civil government and the revenue ad- 
ministration— Moorshed applied his whole energies and 
all the powers of his mind to justify the extraordinary con- 
fidence reposed on him by the Emperor. He attained the 
highest success and reaped its full reward from the justice 
of Aurungzebe. His chief solicitude was to acquire as large 
a surplus revenue as possible, which he religiously trans- 
mitted to Delhi. He held a great state ceremonial on the 
day of transmitting the treasure from Bengal once a year. 
The convoy was marched under a military escort with music 
playing and banners flying. The despatch was notified 
ill the royal gazettes and newspapers, intimating the route 
to be followed, so as to warn the Governors and authorities 
■t^ntheway to facilitate the passage of the Bengal Tribute 
and take measures for its protection. 


BABOO-NO GENTLEMAN. 

EDITOR, “ REIS AND RAYYET.” 

Dear Sir,— What a perpetual butt of ridicule and contempt arc 
the natives! Qo where you will, dress any way you like, educate 
yourself as you will, you arc sure to be pursued most piti^ 
Icsily with this significant opprobrium. Natives can not be gciulc- 
men, Babus^ never. 
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A friend of mine, a few days ago, had been on a visit to an 
England-returned Bengali gentleman. This latter, though he had 
undergone all the phenomenal changes inevitable, and even married 
an English w'omaii, liad not altogether forgotten the traditions of his 
race, and was even courteous ; in short, he seemed quite in touch 
with the much abused native^ in spirit at least, if in nothing else. 

My friend, accordingly, was graciously received in the drawing- 
room, where, on a sofa, the young hopeful of the host, of 12 or 
13, lay absorbed in his own play. 

And now the conversation began ; from sympathetic it grew 
even warm : they seemed to enjoy each other’s company. All 
on a sudden the boy enquired, in all the simplicity of his age, “ Papa, 
who is he ?** pointing to my friend. “ A gentleman,” was the brief 
reply of the father. That ogre of a boy seemed not satisfied, and 
with the conviction of one more knowing, rejoined whining, 
“ he is not a gentleman^ he is a Babu'* 

Horror of horrors ! They could not be more surprised if the 
flooring beneath up-turned and outstarted a monster therefrom on 
the scene. The host grew red in spite of his native darkness, 
possibly more with shame at this bold unpleasant truth than rage, 
and rated his little hopeful soundly, my friend interceding all the 
while for the formidable juvenile, pleading his childhood, &c. 

But who can describe the awkward position of my friend, the 
opposing feelings that agitated his breast, the painful efforts, 

“The struggling pangs ol conscious truth to hide”? 

And this is hoav the very children of the “Darkies” are brought 
up, not to speak of the Whites and Browns and their issue ! Yours, 

Jay K. Banerjee. 

15th June. 


MR. CURZON ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The Hon. G. N. Curzon, Under-Secretary of State for India, 
addressed a great meeting of the Primrose League at Brighton, on 
May 10. After some references to general politics Mr. Curzon 
proceeded to give an account of recent frontier wars in India. 
The British Empire, he said, was spread over m|ny seas and lands, 
and included the greatest maritime dominions and the greatest com- 
mercial dominions that the world had ever known, but no part of 
the Empire was equal in importance or comparable in prestige to 
India. If we lost India our sun would decline from the meridian, 
and there would be visible the first signs of the twilight of a long 
decay. But he had absolutely no fear of that result, not merely 
because he believed we were better fitted in India to meet any 
enemy than any enemy was to attack us, not merely because he 
believed our rule in India to be a wise and sagacious rule, just to 
the people and acceptable Co the various classes and religions, but 
because he believed British character to be composed of the same 
fibre, that the same blood coursed in English veins, and the same 
pulses beat in English hearts as in the days when we carved our 
way to fortune and to fame. He would give three instances in 
recent history of acts of heroism calculated to make any English 
heart glow with pride. In India there were chronic petty frontier 
wars undertaken for the defence of the border, or of allied and 
feudatory States, against the turbulent clansmen, who inhabited the 
surrounding regions, wars not filling a large place in military or 
political history, but imposing a severe test on the character and 
capacity of soldiers taking pare in them, fought as they were in a 
trying climate and with a small force against a numerous enemy 
expert in mountain and jungle warfare and animated with a savage 
bravery. If three niches in the temple of fame happened to be 
vacant he would commend to their notice three heroes of these i 
wars. An expendition recently set out to coerce and punish two 
rebellious States among the mountains north of Cashmere in the I 
depth of severe winter through a country so rugged and inhospit- 
able that the enemy deemed themselves invulnerable. In the 
course of their advances they were confronted by the strongly for- 
tified stone fort of Nile, placed in an almost impregnable position. 
It was soon realised that entry was impossible unless the gate was 
broken in or destroyed. Captain Aylmer pushed forward and placed 
the slabs of dynamite at the gate in the face of a murderous fire. 
He ignited the fuse and retired. It failed, and the gallant fellow 
went back again, and, though three times wounded, succeeded. 
In an instant Captain Aylmer and Lieutenants Boisragon and Bad- 
cock, with their handful of men, were inside fighting like demons, 
and in five minutes not a single defender of the fort but was fleeing 
pell-mell down the valley. Continuing their way, the British troops 
were stopped by Sangars or stone breast-works on almost impreg- 
nable cliffs. For three weeks they sat down before their works, and 
then Lieutenant Manners Smith, with a hundred Ghoorkas and 
Dogras, undertook the task of storming them. They descended a 
ravine, crossed a river, and climbed the cliff higher and higher and 
were not discovered. Then they found that they had taken the 
wrong track, and had to descend and try again. Suddenly their 
presence was ascertained and down came upon their heads rock 
after rock from the defenders of the Sangars above. They held on 
until the moment came when they turned the corner, and then, 
lyjth wild hurrahs, storn^ed the breastwork, and the deed was done. 


Far away in another part of the Empire in Upper Burmah Lieute- 
nant McMiinn, followed by only 14 men with a camp following 
of 1 5 mules and three drivers, fought his way yard by yard and 
step by step for 24 miles in the face of an enemy greatly exceeding 
his force in numbers to the relief of a fortified post named Sadon^ 
In the course of the march he and his little handful of men had to 
rush three stockades and to ford three deep rivers under a continu- 
ous rifle firs, but by that conjunction of prowess and luck which 
constituted heroism they pulled through to the end. Those three 
names of Captain Aylmer, Lieutenant Manners Smith, and Lieute- 
nant McMunn, along with that of Captain Grant of Thobal, were 
names of heroes whom they should hold in hojiour. It was gratify, 
ing to know that British otficeis were thus showing in an age when 
war, he was told, had begun to be unpopular, and even surrender at 
any price had its advocates, that they were still made of the same 
grit which made a small island the Queen of the Seas. It was an 
answer to those who were always croaking about the attitude of the 
Indian peoples towards their British masters to say that it was not 
with British soldiers, hut with Indian soldiers that these feats were 
accomplished. They followed English leaders and trusted them 
and when he heard, in the House of Commons, men talking about 
India who knew nothing about it and who had never been there 
in their lives, and about the decrepitude or the hardness of British 
rule, he thanked his stars the defences of India did not depend in 
the last resort upon those voluble gentlemen of the town who would 
probably run away at the mere rattle of a popgun, but on true sons 
of the sword, who were also natives of the soil and who knew 
what British rule was and what it meant. He could not help 
rejoicing that he did not live in a c^ay when the Universal Arbitra- 
tion Society or the peacc-at-any-pricc school had rendered it im- 
possible for stout hearts and brave hands to defend by the sword 
that which by the sword was won, and which by the sword must 
be kept. 


THK NATIVE PRESS. 

Exception has been taken in interested circles to certain ob- 
servations made by Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee in the paper 
recently read by him at the fiftieth meeting of the Hare an- 
niversary. That an accomplished and scholarly writer like the 
Editor of the Reis and Rayyet should have condescended to notice 
the claims of certain newpapers to the estimation of the public is to 
be regretted. At first sight it would appear there was not much 
excuse to be personal in treating of a broad subject like the 
history of the Press upon which he was called to deliver an address. 
To do the speaker justice, however, it must be said chat a history 
of the Press meant a history of individual journals that went to the 
making of that Press ; and if we bear in mind the outspokenness and 
fearless candour that have always characterised the writings of the 
erudite Editor of the Reis and Rayyet^ yrt need not feel surprised 
chat he should have said what he honestly felt to be true, and what 
in the discharge of his duty as an honest historian he felt himself in 
duty bound to say. However distasteful his personal attacks may 
be to men of chiselled notions of 'propriety and decorum, vw' feel 
constrained to observe that, in the higner interests of truth and for 
the suppression of much intolerable humbug, it becomes impera- 
tive at times, on those chat have the keep of the public conscience, 
to sacrifice sentiment for subject. Books like the ” Rehearsal” or 
the “ Dunciad” always have their value, and exercise a salubrious 
influence on society. Readers who have carefully followed the RctS 
from its birth in 1882, ought to know chat it has always taken 
a particular delight in robbing the jackdaw of its borrowed feathers. 
In this age of humbug, when cunning thrives at the cost of honesty, 
and the true scholar or politician has to beg his daily crumb of bread, 
when worthless and unlettered sharpers and turncoats roll on the 
couch of luxury, it is sometimes a risky game, and often unpleasant 
to ” good and virtuous” men, to unmask hypocrisy and dishonesty, 
or even to call a spade by its commonplace name of spade. Verily, 
it is folly to be wise where ignorance is bliss, and our friend has once 
been made to suffer and pay, rather dearly for his folly. We 
cannot permit ourselves the luxury of entering into snKclaboratc 
discussion as to whether the remarks passed by the lecturer in re- 
gard to some newspapers of Calcutta were unjust or unmerited. 
It would not be very wise to question the facts and figures that 
have been used by the Nestor of the native press who must have 
watched the little baby of the press as it first byeathed the air of 
India, and through its successive stages of growth. Nor would 
such a discussion be of any benefit either to the public or to those 
papers that have come in for a large share of the speaker’s censure. 
People whose conduct in life is not quite above suspicion ought to 
bear in mind the good old saying — ” Let well alone.” In conclusion, 
we may be permitted to hope chat, now that some of our contem- 
poraries have been made to see themselves as others see them, they 
will try to deserve the good opinion of the public and of them- 
selves by withholding their support from such objects as tend to 
lower them in the estimation of all right thinking men.— Indiaat 
Daily News^ June 18, 1892. 
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Uniform withy'* Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAlb BT^A BRAHMAN 

IN 

politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

Reis Sf* Rayyet Office. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
Mere registering subscribers ... n 5 

Ordinary purchasers ... ••• » C 

apply to the. Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

BANDO BANDQS 

FEVER CUBES. 

SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Amte Diieases of 
Inflammation. 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting. Diarrhoea, 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8 or by V. P. post 
He. 1-12. Smaller size for Ans. t4 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00„ 

No, i 7 Si Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO DANDtyS 

FEVER CURES. 

8IVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath. Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrum oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post* 
Re. 1-12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-3. 

SHORT BANERJEE A 00., 

No, I 7 S, Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSBY 
Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabiiahar, Bharat Kusam, 
Abkds, &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Re, 1 ; cloth gilt, i- 4 ' 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos .and beauty of expres- 
sion * * * It is a scries of mournful 

songs that the reader is hetc presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer. — The Indian Nation, 
Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 7 ’-^^ 
Calcutta Review, 



By the same Author, j 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular^periodicals. 
Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 301 , Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Liine, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’i 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMOiOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon'ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homceopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
lollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
i Committee-in support ol the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Sect claries of the 
Committee at their office. No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Duti’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One antiH. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Saniipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskiit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L, Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.l.E., 

The Hon’blc P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 

Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, aiul 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 

for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Holloways Piils.—ln general debility, mental 
depression, and nervous irritability tlieie is im 
medicine which operates so like a chaim as 
these famous Pills. They pmify the blood, 
soothe and strengthen the nerves and system, 
give lone to the stomach, elevate the spirits, 
and, in fact, make the patient sensible of a 
total and most delightful revolution in his 
whole system. They may be commended most 
unreservedly as the very best family medicine 
in existence. Though so powerfully efficacious 
they arc singularly mild in their operation, and 
might be given with perfect confidence to deli- 
cate women and young children. They contain 
not a grain of mercury, or any other noxious^ 
substance, and cannot do harm. Delicate 
females and all persons of sedentary habits will 
flud these Pills a blessing. 
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“IT BXOOHMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 





The Greatest Pain Onre Extant 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Ehenmatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
or these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica. 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its poWer has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Manrellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Orientalj^alm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world In their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in BottUs at / Re, each, 

respectable chemists 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, '^LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are (t) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Dtaina, and nil the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the piinting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and .stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 

000 shares of Re. i each. 

^II^I^CTORS. — Dr. Sambhti Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
E.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Obtainable of all 
throughout the world. 

Agents In Calcutta ; Smith Stanistrect & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSO&BBRB: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohitn Tagore, 

Narendra Krishna, 

Durgacliaran Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madliub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Raahbeliari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur. 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Eso., 

*' * ’ “illik, of Posta, 
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Babu Kiinja Behari MaIL», ^ 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yoiindra Nath Chaiidhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar. 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chaiiinan, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, m.a., B.L., Offlciaiing 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jailu Lai Malliic, of Patluiriagliata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Rataii Sarkar, (m.a., m.d., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chntterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Patbiiriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, c.i.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala r>angsagopal Nandey, Burchvan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwnn, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, u. l., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman. 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Umacharan Banerji, m.a., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, ^ 

Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Sarkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Rai 
C#orn ni 1 1 1 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge. 
Burdwan, J 6 t 

Munsi Golarn Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, ^ 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader. 
Burdwan, ’ 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, ’ 

*'•. „&c., &c. 

«r . . notice. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every* 
where tor the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). ^ 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two tean. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open.fe„. 
keyless, short>uiiHding, nickel silvern Uridauin! 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism 
secondhand, tmmelled dial Jewelled, b„lj 

figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough, 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. s 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
«i Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from .Anantapur 
says « Many were deceived thinking that it, 
price was Rs. 25." Mr. Moung H. 'Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
Has never been .repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” , 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBT. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets,, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (.|| 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set witn 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. i-i per each V. P, P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanlkutla, 

German valued ibe diamot)d rii^at iU, 5ohnd 
ruby atR8i 3a” Nickel Silver Timbpiece lor 
R». 4 : giuiranteed 3 years.' 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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REIS & RAYYET 

( PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 
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Review of Politics, Lueraturt, and Society 

EAUBSOF SUBSOBIPTIOK. 

'If paid in auvance, i 


Vearly 

Rs. 

12 

Half-yearly 

... ,, 

7 

t^uarterly ... 

••• _ }3 

4 

xMonthiy ... 

... Ke. 

1-8 

Single Of sample Cop> 

... Ans. 

0-8 

If not paid in advance. 


Yearly 

... Ks. t8 

Half-yearly... 

it. II 

10-8 

Quarterly ... 

... II 

6-0 

Monthly ... 

I*. II 

2*4 

Single or sample Copy 

... ,Ani. 

0-13 


No additional charge tor potta^br peon. 

RATES OF AOVBRTISBMtT. 

Advertisements (three columns to Jhe page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the ediumo) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inier- 
Gon. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is R$. j. 

Business Co mmunicauons (post paid) to 
be direceed to “The Manager,” and .Literary 
Communications and books and ^unohiets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor " 9< '^,?leis 
& Rayytt.” 

Ofiticb: /, IfMoor t>uU‘s latufmehiffgm 
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<?0NT;fiM f^RARV ’pest R;^ 

'; "'. . BERTRAND. Dp" BORN. ■ " 

av MRS.* Boars. ., " 4 ' 

^^."8|<^<nt^ liatiuMd by ths., continued ^nbttllon 
. . l*sftb Ment over irtib an ermy.tol^ree 

RR^toiidfirebtloii whWi^he yAung prince kit^, ^ 
i^viilMil jtf OebunM. ' Bertrand de Born, Lprd of 

Me poetic talent me a troMBii^ 
.^^t^.S'‘ww^jBir^' 'H«'.«artiity espoiMli^' tbe eanBit^.y'’' 
the dneilepf Manet,. whi^iM.hb , 
;'^.|fjfP^.i||^'4p|iift»|^*.a0pi^ klR^ ...encad^d 

t^tkpisw^’IM'aliiiHdy when m metfeii|ar'l|n|v^'iii 

i»,i.iaa.iSKf ttdi^V that Priiicp;Henry'^^;djMi(|(i^^ 

' ■ to, and nce.ive bis.{bif|^ene|isi1jM^^r 

pRRV;,^iMett ''dmiv^'^^:^^ 


**P» an]d<f^^|fiPSlSea |^« «rn^ their^ ■ 
jijl^dlij^l^ thejl fonb-nn uifehinceqf praperV''', 

tpverance, tbere^Stdod thAt pHitoned.liiiiitbt, 
i(|^d d» e^ bit etiiran. gleamed and iM^mi tmyed In dgbt. 

’, iPriB,pnd fteil^ wntdedie a^bei nod yet Aej^ tnuAed « etring 
‘ ffbW ttrll|»d 4 thd :p4^|.«rltien 

' . A cb^ wbotp pIniMi ve toner bndtelbitb erattblle by J^odnlfe' eee.f' ' 
l^.?*^** OediUted i^d for tbegi-.iny sm, Bi^d f bad d^ far dtodjf. 





Mid “jtf ftii^abd witfo domalnt; “ \ 
“W tl** craggy htilii, and f foiigbed theJeVM platna j , 

, *"*'*nM^ to the digbttiAde toithjr a dialling | . 

^,^.Mttto!4MA^diepeaMnt’*cbild7r<eaiiat. Uwa th.lne 

".owf '/'I'y .it'-.' 

,W •«» J^difi.Mce thno leved’at-so well, tby Bnt'Wn eon JSm tew j ?'■ 
Ito brothdlr M<icbed-^M|;bii ooiich, no fo1b*r.tn)ipHti^ bis brew, 
b only to.'ipii ar^ Ull death’r dark flgbt.Jirae‘men ; 


Born, dreading the king*, vengeance, fled to hi. ca.tl. of Hdutefory^A „„„ge .hing i, a parent’, heart-the woVd. that Bertrand .poke 

andpreparedtohold it out again.t the Ei.gli.h. After an ob.tinafo | Were strong to m«« ,h. nM ™.-.. 

si9ge, it wat at length reduced, and Bertrand was taken and led 
bound into t^e presence of Henry. The king was about to pass 
sentence of death on him, when Bertrand in a few touching words 
spoke of the love which the dead prince had ever borne him, and the 
monarch, bursting into tears, pardoned the Lord of Hautefort, and| 
for the sake of his son, restored to him all his honors and possessions. 


Why do the island banners gleam, the island knights advance, 

Mid strains of warlike minstrelsy, across the plains of France? 

The island host lies camped within the walls of old Turenne, 

A^nd forth they sally to the fight, who never fight in vain. 

The hall was diaped with banners, and there a throne was set 
Foi the haughtiest king of England’s line, Henry Plantagenet. 

He sate iiiin down in silence, his nobles standing by ; 

r\ud they that knew hiiirwell might maik strange trouble in hts eye. 

hi is cold stern lip' was quivering, his furrowed cheek was pale, 
hits blow was dark with the shade it wore when he listed the fearfnl tale, 
tiow vengeance muttered, half conceived, was fully wreaked the while, 
\nd proud k Becket weltering lay in Canterbury’s aisle. 

Vn English knight came spurring fast, he rushed into the hall : 

‘ Good news I” he cried, “my liege, 1 bring from Hautefort’s ruined wall. 
riM strong*barred gates are battered down, the citadel is ta’en ; 

)ur soldiers forced their bloody way o’er pyramids of slain. 


Were strong to move the old man’s soul, as breexes stir a lake. 

The steel-clad bosom sternly heaved, the cold, clear eye was wet, 

Of him who never quailed in fight— Henry Plantagenet. 

And soft, sad memories awoke of the blessed far-off time, 

When his boy was in liis infancy, and he was in his prime. 

Could the bold rebel that had turned to gall his cup of joy. 

Have been indeed the gladsome child, the darling, fair-haired boy, 

That rode his squire-led war-horse, that waved the mimic brand, 

And kissed bis father’s bearded lip and clasped his mailed hand ? 

1 / 

*’^Now, now the loving lips are closed, never to speak again, 

Never to say, “ Forgive me, father— shall lliy child plead in vain ? 

And pardon him who served me better than words can tell ; 

He sinned ’gainst thee, my gracious sire, loving thy son too well 1“ 

Such thoughts passed through the monarch’s breast, and gently then 
he spake 

“ Bertrand de Born, I pardon thee, for my dead Henry’s sake, 
lake backthy castle— take thy sword, but wield it not in strife 
Against thy king, who gives thee now thy liberty and life,” 

He said, and low the Norman lord bent down his haughty brow ; 
bThat bean the death-stroke might not break was swayed by kindness 


'And there within the donjon, at bay, and fighting atilf, 

Ve tetxed the trajtor Bertrand, and bbutfd him at our will. 

Vitbout be watts thy sentence— -^ill it please my liege fo see 
The rebel lord In life, or shall we bear his head to thee ?“ 

Bring him in hither,” said the king, “ 1 fain would see him^near, 
^bo dart^ td raise his arm in fight, spurning our kingly fear.” 

Iiey ted the iwj^rd-refi pcisoner in, his stalwart Hmbs bound tight ; 
liedusr they itiutered on his head HadiUttnigd ite .golden tight. 




They col the bonds that held his arms, and as he grasp^ hfs sword, 
“Oh 1 would,” he cried, “ that my dead lord could hear the blessed 
word I 

^Hc was a falcon, snaring high on proud but erring tying ; 

He did not know his father’s heart, I did not know my king. 

Would he could stand before thee now, and bend a suppliant knee, 

'And say, * Kind sire, I render here iny life and love to thee I’ • 


I But he is gone, and I can nought but offer thee my part, 
^My sgn^ my vassals, and withal true fisalty of heart. 



As I served 4hy princely son, I fain would serve thee now ; 

God gt^t that merrie England’s crown may long rest on thy brow !’* 

fiPvUri, if fidssiNe, as tfu sa/sst and most tmvsnkHt 
— V. J . No taker rete^ wUl be 
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WEEKLYANA. 

The Lieutennnt-Governor arrived here ycslerdny, leaving Daijeeling 
the day before. The gtins from the Fort announced the advent in 
Calcutta a quarter of an hour before tite arrival at Sealdah. He hold? 
his Legislative Council to-day, when Mr. Risley introduces the Bill 
for amendment of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884. Sir Charles 
Elliott .starts to-morrow night on his lour in the Bankura and 
.Sonthal Pergunnahs districts. 

Mr. E. N. Raker, from the 24-Pergiinnahs, on leave, will act as Under- 
.Secietary in liic; Finance and Coininerre Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Fortunate for him th.tt Sir Auckland Colvin is not 
now the Financial Ministet. Mr. F. R. S. Collier, from Moorshedabad, 
lias been appointed M.igisiraie and C<dlector of the 24- Pergunnahs. 

• 

• • 

In announcing, with the rest of the Indian press, the Ninth Interna- 
tional meeting of O ientali^ts to be held io London in September 
next, the Hindoo Patriot Thursday says in especial — “The Ponorart 
president of the Congress is the Duke of Connaught.” Can any one 
say what is the position assigned by our Patriotic friend to His Roy.al 
Highness in connection with the next assembly of Orientalists? 
“Presidenr” may be a freak of our contemporary’s Pandemonium. 
Hut what Oriental language is “Ponorart”? It is not to be found in 
any English Dictionary. Not long ago, the Hindoo Patriot distin- 
guished itself by the discovery of a new disease which it christened 
thisis. It acquires another feather to its cap by the creation of a 
new office or the coining of a new designation for an old office. 

The Judge of Alipur having, in the case in conection with the 
piggery on Momu Parisnath, decreed against the J.ains, they have 
appealed to the High Court. For the last two weeks and more, Sir 
Comer Peiheram and justice Chandra Madhub Ghose have been 
hearing the case, Mr. Woodioffe, the officiating Advocate General, 
arguing on behalf of the Jains, Mr. Jackson being on the other side. 

♦ 

Kunda Kedar Nath Chowdry Raliadoor, of Mohiary, is undergoing 
trial in the Howrah Police Court on a charge of obstructing a 
thoroughfaic. The Teli Bahadoor has at least the consolation of good 

company in his misfortune — in the Biahman R.ija of Mukiagacha. 

• 

• • 

A POST CARD has put a girdle round about the world in seventy days. 
On the igih March it was sent from London vid Vancouver to Hong 
Hong where it was delivered on the 28th April. The same day the 
reply being posted, it was received in London on the 30th May. 

• « 

The habit of editors manufacturing sensation in defiance of the 
reality, after descending to the rank and file of contributors, has now 
reached the riff raff. The Sanlipore correspondent of a morning 
c ontemporaiy complains of being compelled by divine vengeance to 
live in a furnace. He says that if the drought continues much longer, 
dire consequences will result ! We hope no one will be fnglucned by 
this tale of distress into disturbing the gods with prayers for more 
rain for Santipore. She has had enough of ducking. There never 
was a serious coinplamt within the last two months. There has been 
rain from time to time and copious showers occasionally, and a heavy 
downpour at the end of last week. 

The same correspondent reports the doings of the local Brahmos. 
They have already bought land and about to commence a place 
of worship of their own, of a rather ambitious character. At least we 
are told that, besides a prayer hall, there will be a large room for a 
library and other necessary apartments. This not only looks like 
business, but it suggests numetical strength. But are there any 
Brahmos at Santipore? We never heard of any. An old .Saiitiporean, 
a respectable gentleman, who is with us at the time of this writing, 
knows no Brahmos in his town. There are Gossains and Vaishnavs 
in any inuinber, and of late Theosophists, Mohimites, et hoc f^enus 
omne, 

« * 


Sagardighi independent outpost and the Kalianganj thana which aicf 
included the Jangipur and Kandi sub-divisions, respectively. 

« 

• • 

Kayasthas arc Kshetryas, accoiding to some Kayasfhas. They aie 
Brahmans too, according to some members of the Kayastha Sabba of 
£ita. Such is the latest development of the claim. 

* • 

There is a demand for pipe water in Travancore. TUe 7 'favancore 
rimes “hears of a mass meeting in the open air to memorialize the 
Mahaiaja for a project to supply good water by pipes to Nagercoil, 
Kotiar, Susindium, &c.” 

Mr Alexander Pedler, Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of Bengal, has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
one of the fifteen selected by the Comniiliee of that learned body. 
VVe congratulate Mr. Pedler on his admission to tiie most eminent 
fraternity of savants in the British Empire. 

• • 

The oldest resident of New Jersey — “ Uncle Jimmy” Layton — is dead. 
He had allained the age of 105 years. 

• • 

The personal e.state in England of the late Mr. George Yule has been 
swoin at 7^55*^^* • 

• • 

We read 

** For ^cars nnvv it has noticed of the N#*w Ymk woman that 

i while she was the be.si-dressed female in the Cfiuntiy, she was also the 
most ln^olls|»JCll^^^s. Rut a ch.mge, .says the New Yoik correspondent 
of the Sail Frannsco A^i^on it/t, has come over the spint of her dream. 
This spring she lias hiimt out like a tiger-moth, biilliant ns to colom, 
goigeous a.s U) mateiial, staitling as to cut and make. She is prnnkerl 
nut in every sort of shatlr, hei hat laden with flowers, .hd* parasol ih 
gay as Joseph’s coat, Imr gown of varied hne raised daintily onl of the 
dust and revealing to the gazer a petticoat that shines with a combina- 
tion of biight colonrs that would shame a bird of paradise. Even Imr 
gloves have taken a smiden fre.ik tn 1>« as conspicuous as they know 
how, and the modest blacks and tans of a season ago have given place 
to the most dazzling while, or palest grey, or a “tfort of imihoga«y-red, 
that lise up and strike you in the face half ir Wock down the .strec. 
A peacock IS not moie brilliant than this fanciful being when arrayed 
in her best. Sometimes she is in black, slripefdt gorgeously with yellow 
and gr^en and pink. Bright pink and green' • rnffies show all rmiivl 
her petticoat’s edge, and lier diminutive waist has tight bands of stripe^ 
round it. Sometimes she is palely ’ clad, with great wing-like frills »>f 
lace falling out round her neck and slimrlders. As for her hats, the 
flowers that bloom in the spting bloom on them in invinense bunches— 
every sort ami shade of flower, some nodding high up in the air on 
long sialk-s, some twining round and round in thick wreaths. Over 
all she ties a huge while veil, with white flowers all over it and long- 
ends hanging down her back. The most remarkable thing in this 
.sodden beak of fashion to deck its votaries out like the rainbow is that 
Iheie seems to be no heed paid to harmony or the careful combinalion ' 
of colours. At the recent society functions nobody’s hat matched her 
dres.s, nobody seemed to consider that a bright yellow and black gown- 
did not harmonise well with a pale-green and bliH hat. Women iiv 
.snipes of the most glaring hue caught, your eye on every side, and with 
the Stripes went laige hats ornamented with diamond buckles and' great 
bnnclies of the palest-tinted feathers, or purple and yellow floweis 
nodding on their stems.” ^ 

They are about to construct the* largest reservoir in the world— iiv 
Texas. It is intended to be sixteen miles long and to contain 
103,058,040,800 cubic feet of water, 

• • 

The Grand Duke George, the Czar’s second son, who had to hasten 
back from his Indian lour, is being treated for pulmonary disease. A 
piivatc letter received in St. Petersburg from Abbas-Tuman, in the 
Caucasus, where the royal patient had been wintering, thus epeakf^jf 
the treatment - 

“The walls in his apartments are bare and iinpapered, llie furniture 
is of plain wood or cane without upholstering or stnfif covering of any 
kind, and his bed consists only of the thinnest of mattresses, Throiigh- 
oui the winter only a very moderate fire has been kept up, while the 
window.? of the Grand Duke’s rooms have been continuously open. 
His attendants have suffered dreadfully froin the cold, but his 
medical advisers hold that Jlbis low temperature is very beneficial to 
their imperial patient, as it tends to destroy the .bacillus and prevent 
the formation of tubercle. They maintain that the progress of the 
disease has been arrested, and express hopes that, if the treatment 
which they prescribe is persevered with, the Grand Duke will itt two 
years’ time, have completely recovered.” 

—if he lives till that, of course. It is only a Russian who can survive 
such treatment. 


The Lalbagh sub-division in the Moorshedabad dfstrict has censed 
to have an independent existence from the ist July, 1892, being 
amalgamated with the Sudar sub-division, with the exception of the 


e 

• » 


HE habitat the Mahatmas is to be transplanted from the Hinva-* 
lyas. They are projecting a colony at ^ 
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NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 


Mie Tebwhapi mountaiu. It it no long leap from India to Cali. 

iboie who pottew attral b<^ But what i. a Jfahairaa? 

The qaettionlai been antwered for «{» nninitiated in the m«teries 
of Theotophy bp Mr. William Q. Secretary of the Aryan 

Tbcotophical Society of New York, to a reporter 

« The Theotophical definition of Mahatma it very long : but if von „ 
want a newspaper definition, it is a human being so wise that he dissolved on the 28th June. The new Parliament 

knows all things in the universe and can control the elements at will August. The Speech from the Throne speaks of the 

It can be either a man or woman, for in Mabatmadom the right Councils Bill. Her Majesty has willingly accepted the measure, 

: . which she trusts will enable the Indian Government to ascertain more 

fully the opinions and wishes of the various races and classes in 
India, and secure the co-operation of thofie beet qualified to advise 
and assist in the eoildnct of affairs. The words of Her Majesty 
ought to set right those who had opposed the Bill as not far-reaching 
enough, preferring the existing state of things to a small in- 
stalment of reform. The allusion to tlie new law in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, we take to be a call on her ministers at Home and represen- 
tatives in India to give effect to it as soon as possible. 


of woman .uffrag, I, conceded. A Mahatma ii a perfect human beMg. 
The knowledge of the laws of nature ponessed by Mahatmas is so 
complete that they can travel from San Francisco to New York in a 
jiffy. A Mahatma lovea ratirement. If one were to show himself, the 
IMople would prostrate themselves before him and worship him as a 
god. Muhatmsis do not want notoriety.” 


SiNCB the Editor of the Mtan Afirror retired in a huff, no sooner 
than be had joined it, from the Native Press Association, that 
journal has been continually exposing the shortcomings of the ne- 
bulous organization and the sins of officials in connection with it. 

J^kicians and publicists who could hold themselves in readiness 
for any political move and even to compromise the Press itself—the 
single popular institution in the land^at the beck of a Chief Secretary, 
or, for that matter, a Government clerk, are incapable of a blush. But 
do the Government labour under an equal disability ? One would 
have thought that the constant exposures by our contemporary 
would have their effect upon the officials concerned. There was no 
Sign, however, of contrition 01 shame. Assured of the advocacy of the 
associated brethren in disgrace, perhaps the Government think they 
can defy one native paper. Perhaps they rely on the lost credit of the 

M^a shepherd boy who has been too often found to give false I While driving to an electoral meeting at Chester on the 2Sth June, 
a^arm 0 the wolf I Be that as it may, surely the Goveriim<int runnnt I Mr. Gladstone was struck in the eye by a woman with a ginger nut. 

In spite of the great pain caused, he spoke for an hour. The injury, 
however, is not permanent as was at first supposed. Yesterday be 
was able to commence his Midlothian camj^iagin, opening it at 
Edinburgh, where he declared that be had ufver retracted one 
syllable of his Irish proposal of 1886. He leaves the Liberal Govern- 

in 


In a manifesto Lord Salisbury appeals to the electors to decide whether 
Parliament is to be devoted to internal legislation for improving the 
lot of the workers, or to an Irish struggle, perhaps entailing civil war. 
His Lordship Implores the electors to pause before they abandon the 
Loyalists in Ireland to men whose crimes a Special Commission had 
denounced to the world. Mr. Balfour in his address to the electors 
of East Manchester emphasises the danger to the loyalists of a 
separate Parliament in Ireland. Lord Randolph Churchill too dots not 
favor Home Rule. He considers it impracticable, unnecessary, and a 
national foily productive of imperial ruin. Ho has been elected 
unopposed for South Paddington. 


1 may, surely the Government cannot 
defy every other papers. Others do not cry “ wolf 1 ” for nothing. We 
are accordingly giad to see that the IndioH Daily News has given its 
independent support to the cause of good government un<f right 
principles as against the constituted authorities. Will the officials 
ignore the veteran Englisliutan too who is the oldest member of the 
Angio-Ittdian Press, and who never speaks without adequate ground ? ment to settle the question of the retention of Irish members 
Says the Indian Daily News .- [ Parliament. 

“ Since the institution of the Press Association the members do 
not appear to be a happy family ; and it may be doubled whether 
II IS in any way^ answering the purposes for which it was designed 
Such at least is the opinion of .the dissentient members. Whether 


this arises from jealousy or envy we are not concerned to enquire 
But the Mirror has stood steadily alw)f from the connection and 
has piled his batteries freely on the President of the Association 
and the connection of tiie Patriot with the Bengal Secretariat. There 
IS no attempt to disguise the fact that the Patriot has sold itself 
for a mess of pottage occasionally to the Bengal Secretariat. There 
IS no mincing of matieis in this connection. It is affirmed auain 
and again that the Patfiot is inspired from the Secretariat, and 
mere is no hesitation in asking whether Mr. Risley is paid by the 
country for ediimg the Patriot These are not pleasant remaiks 
to ninkc, and yet they aie made and repeated without reseive. Then 
II IS further imputed tliat the Patriot has sold itself for a mess of 
“ pottage” in the shape of 150 copies of the paper said to be subscrib- 
t a for by the Government of Bengal. We cannot affirm that this 
H so, nor arc we in a position to deny ii except on the ground of 
rxiicme improbability. It is not much of a P.itriot to sell itself on 
such termh oof much of a Government to make such a purchase. ^In 
lact this Press concubinage is in no case a creditable connection 
I 'pecially where there is any disposition to concealment. Disguise is 
oifficuli if not impossible and discovery discredits both parties. It is 
fell that a Ooverniiient that needs such support is not a strong one 
and a paper that accepts the position is little more than a broken reed! 
The meiiis of the points of difference among the members of the 
Press Association we have no desire to investigate ; and there is not 
much to be gained by the connection especially where the ministerial 
agency is connected with a daily paper and take the first bite at the 
cherry. It would be muclT better both for the Government and the 
Press if these unhallowed assoefations were avoided altogether. There 
would be advantage in candid and cordial relations between the two * 
and much good public service might thereby be rendered. But 
affectation of superiority on one side and of mystery on the other will 
effect no permanent good.” 


Lord Tennyson in a letter says— “ I love Mr. Gladstone, but bate his 
present Irish policy.” The feeling of ail the best and wisest friends of 
the unhappy old statesman. 


Irish Elections are Irish elections still, and Cork maint.ains its noto- 
riety. There was at that city on the 26ih June, a serious conflict, with 
wreck of houses and breakage of bones, between the rival factions. 
Mr. William O’Brien was mobbed. For a long time the police were 
powerless against the rioters. 


is a recipe for* rheumatism. Beat One yolk and white 
together, add one wine-glassful of brawn vinegar and one glassful of 
tarpeuiiue. Let the mixture stand one hour and then it in bottle I 

CW It woiniog and evtning «var the afltotd part J componiona injurad, two, U to toarad, fatally 


The Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire opened at 
South Keiisington on the 28th June, Sir John Lubbock presiding. Lord 
Knutsford was present representing the Government. At the instance 
of Lord Brassey, the'' assembled delegates unanimously adopted the 
proposition that it vvas expedient to devise a closer commercial union 
between England and her colonies. 

Lord Knutsford presided at the banquet at St. James* Hall to the 
delegates. Sir John Lubbock proposed the toast of the Empire, which, 
he said, was a united great brotherhood inspiring confidence in the 
future. 


Messrs. Rothschild have advanced to the Transvaal Govertiment for 
railways millions sterling at 3 per cent, interest. 


Natal will be granted its own Goveinment. 


CAPtAlN the aeronaut, is dead. On the spih June, at tbe Crys- 
tal Palace, he, |vitb three others, went up in a baloon which at a 
heigbt of hundred feet burst. The Captain was killed and the tbieo 
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Thb Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII of 18S5) does not by itself | 
apply to the Town of Calcutta, the Division of Orissa, and 
the Scheduled Districts specified in the third part of the First 
Schedule of the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, but it or any 
portion of it may be extended by the Local Government, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, by noti- 
fication in the local official gazette, to the Division of Orissa or 
any part thereof. Under orders of the 27th June last, it is now noti- 
fied that sections 27 to 38 and 80 of the Act apply to the Division of 
Orissa. The first twelve sections relate to enhancement of rent,- the 
last allows a landlord to apply for registration, by such revenue officer 
as the Local Governineni in.iy appoint, of any improvement which he 
has lawfully made, or which has been lawfully made at his expense, or 
which he has assisted a tenant in making. 


The Government of India dissent from the finding of the Commission 
on Mr. Wheeler, holding it not proven that the Judge of Jaunpur in 
Debi Pershad’s case did not write and deliver a judgment. As if 
the onus probatuium lay on the Commission 1 As If such a negative 
admits of proof, or, at any rate, that it could be proved in a manner 
so as to preclude the possibility of' all doubt. Thus Simla disposes 
of the first four charges. On the fifth charge, dealing with the decree 
against him, the Government agree in only censuring him. That 
conduct also was not such as to deserve dismissal. Notwithstanding 
this virtual reversal of the finding of the Commission, the Government 
of India do not think that Mr. Wheeler can be permitted to continue 
in the Service and that he must retire. Mr. Wheeler is saved the 
ignomy of dismissal but he must sever his executive connection with 
the Service. There is yet another hope for him for perfect clearance 
in the Secretary of State in Council. Such is governineni by Bureau- 
cracy — of kith and kin. 


Mr. J. G. Ritchie, appointed, under Act II (B. C.) of 1888, officiating 
Ch.urnian of the Cuiporation of Calcutta, will aU<j act, under orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, as Chairman of the Burial Board for the 
Town and Subuibs df Calcutta, in place of Mr. Lee abotit to go on 
leave. We have already expressed oiir doubts as to the leg.ality of 
appointing an outsider officiating Chairm in of the Coiporalioii with- 
out first making him a Commissioner. We are not any more sure that 
Mr. Ritchie can properly accept the second appointment. The Chair- 
man of the Calcutta Corporation is piecluded, by the Municipal Act, 
from holding any other office, excepting that of a member of the 
Port Trust or of a member of the Bengal Legislative Council. By 
authority of the Bengal Act (V of 1881) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Burial Board In Calcutta and its Suburbs, the Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation is a member of the Burial Board, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor is empowered by the same Act to nominate the 
Chairman of the same Board. But that is an earlier law than the 
Municipal Act, and the Act of 1888, by its subsequent enactment, must 
have greater force. At any rale, the Act of 1881 cannot supersede 
that of 1888. At the same lime, contraries cannot co-exist.. How can 
then Mr. Ritchie be and not be Chairman of the Burial Board at the 
same time ? Again, the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation not 
being eligible as a member of the Burial Board, it is indeed a 
stretch of imagination in suppose that he can be the head of that body, 
though it may be desirable to have the same person to preside at both 
the Boards. 

True, the Act of 1888 does not expressly repeal any of the provisions 
of the law of 1881. It cannot, however, be denied that its later enact- 
ment, in direct opposition to the earlier law, gives it, by implication, 
superior force. Law cannot be foolish. Effect must be given to it. 
T he later enactment must have preference as more wise. 


The trial in the Allahabad High Court of Charles Spencer, a private of 
the Gloucester Regiment, at Nusscerabad, Ajmere, for shooting a 
cultivator while out- to hunt, ended on Wednesday week. Mr. Ju.stice 
Knox in his charge to thejuiy noticed the fact that the accused had 
undergone two trials, and that charges had been added in his court, 
but said also that these were not matters for the jury to consider. 
He just mentioned them only because they were referred to by 
counsel on both sides. After premising that the hinge of the case was, 
whether the accused had done the act in self-defence, he observed that 


no soldier or civilian, let him be the best marksman in the world, bad 
A right to frighten a man by firing a gun at him even if he fired it over 
the man’s head. His lordship said he might have misapprehended 
the evidence, but he gathered from the evidence of Major Wilford that 
the Martini-Henry rifle wa.s, in the hands of soldiers, to use a Scotch 
expression, a very “uncanny” weapon indeed. They tampered with the 
trigger and interfered with it in a way that made it as unsafe as it 
could be. As no soldier or civilian was permitted by law to 
frighten a native by firing over his head, if an accident ensued 
he could not take the benefit of the plea that it was an ac- 
cident. The only exception to this was when he proved that it 
was necessary so to act in self-defence. This plea of self-defence 
it fell on the accused to prove, and he could not ask the ju»y 
to give him there the benefit of any doubt. The right of self- 
defence was against any act that might cause harm, If one man 
were attacked by another with a slick he had the right of self-defence ; 
but he must take care not use more violence than necessary to prevent 
the hurt. In the case of one man armed with a gun tlirealened by 
another with a slick, tire former had no right to prevent the blow with 
the slick being repeated by firing the gun. The right of self-defence 
only went so far as to do what would prevent any harm that was likely 
to happen. Notwilhsiandiiig the Hibernian eapression of one sen- 
tcnce, that is good law. His lordship then went on to state the law 
applicable to the minor chaiges against the accused. In the face of 
that clear exposition, thejuiy, after half an hour’s consultation, returned 
and gave a unanimous veidict of not guilty on all the charges^ and the 
accused was disch.uged. 


The Hindoo Patriot in its new guise has taken arms against a sen 
of iroiilrles in the shape of the Partition Bill in the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council. F«)r ten days conlimioiisly It had been harping on ihe^ 
measure, trying to make out its uselessness or its inadequacy. The 
measure as introduced is much more moderate than the one framed 
by the member in charge when not yet In that Council. That Bill, 
while yit had its deiiactors, was welcomed by many good men and 
true. Those who thought it necessary to condemn the first draft 
welcome the second as a wholesome one. One of the earliest converts 
is the Calcutta High Coiiit. The Jiidges have accepted the Bill. 


Raja Siirya Kant Acharjee, of Muktagacha, has been fined Rs. 500 by 
the Assistant Magistrate of Mymensing Mr. A. G. Halifax. He was 
prosecuted under orders of the District Magistrate,, the famous Mr. H. 
A. D. Phillips, for closing up a water channel and otherwise causing: 
public obstruction. It seems that in consideration of two stiips ol 
land given by the Raja for constructing two new roads, the Nasirabad 
municipality had resolved to allow the Raja to incorporate a byclane 
in his premises, which the Raja did. The District Magistrate who 
had acquiesced in the arrangement snlwequently discovered that in 
giving effect to it the Raja had closed an important water channel. 
Mr. Phillips also found that the sanction of Government to complete 
the transfer was wanting and that the ro.ad the municipality 

had made over to the Raja had Ijeen previously transferred to the 
control of the District Board. To set matters right, Mr. Phillips gave 
his sanction as Chairmarf' of the District Board for “prosecution 
under any byelaw that may be applicable.” In transferring the case 
to his Assistant, the District Magistrate dispensed with the personal 
attendance" of the Raja allowing him to appear by Agent. Mr. Plyllips 
was agreeable to withdraw the charge if the Raja broke down a wall 
he had built and restored the drain. 

TJie Raja considered it an indignity to be so called upon to demo- 
lish a portion of his premises or to appear in a criminal court. Under 
no circumstances could he agree to the first, as it would be a con- 
fession of offence charged to him. He made other proposals to get 
rid of this botheration, but they were not accepted. He had applied 
to the High Court to quash the proceedings of the local magistracy 
but it was not granted, the application being premature. His counsel 
would not advise a transfer of the case in the absence of sufficient 
grounds. So the trial proceeded. The Assistant Magistrate insisted 
on the accused’s personal attendance and finally convicted the 
To complete the drama, while the enquiry was proceeding the wall was 
taken down by order of the District Magistrate. 
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DOTH Raja Surya Kanta Acharjee and his counsel Mr. Chose and Mr. 
Barrow have come to Calcutta. 


Deputy Commissioners of all tea districts in Assam have been 
instructed not to countersign any certificates for recruitment of coolies 
in the Rewa State at the instance of the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India, Indore. 


The Secretary of State for India has ordered that in future different 
sorts of papers required for Government use, should be obtained 
from the India Office, London, unless the local mills could supply them 
on more favourable terms. 


The military authorities have asked for the reservation of the Jatpai- 
guri elephant field for the Khedda operations of the Government 
of India. 


There is at least one man in Europe who is truly and deeply ag- 
grieved at the abduction of his wife and who rights himself in the rude 
Oriental way. He was lurking about the quay when the North German 
Lloyd steamer from New Yotk arrived at Southampton Docks. As 
the passengers landed to take tr^iin (which was ready alongside the 
vessel) he sprang upon one of them and thrashed him with his heavy 
walking stick. He was separated by the Police. But he again found 
an opportunity of belabouring him. He gave a good explanation of 
his hostility. The victim had run away with the assailant’s wife to 
the United States, and, as if one offence was not enough, afterwards 
deserted her to desutution in a foreign land. The heartless Lothario 
is a wellknown barrister. It is said by the correspondent of the Z><ri/y 
Chronicle who reports the scene, that the matter will come before 
the courts. That will be by the action of the man of law, we suppose. 
The aggrieved has taken his proper and full revenge, and ought to be 
satisfied. He cannot resort to another remedy without impropriety. 
If he go to^aw he will have committed an offence by the assault. 

There are doubtless others in that part of the wot Id of the same 
mind with this honourable assailant who, in the same circumstances, 
would take the law — the law of Nature— in their own hands. But 
their number must be very limited, or else the law there would not 
be so different from what it is in the East. 


It is satisfactory to read in an English paper that the habit of 
wearing false hair in plaits, braids, or fiiscttes is being discarded. 
Ladies make the best they can of the hair nature has supplied them 
with, which they arrange to suit their faces according to their fancy.” 
A little more of Nature in everything is the prevailing desideratum 
in Europe— Western Europe in especial. 


A Philadelphia journal has calculated that there are 240,000 domes- 
tic servants in London, and of these 10,000 are always in want of 
service. Who would have thought that there were so many servants 
in London ? The popular impression here is that the help of personal 
servitors is a luxury reserved tbeie for comparatively a few, and that 
even the Upper Ten in England are not encumbered with help like 
tne employing classes in this country. This enormous extent of 
uuinestic servitude appertains doubtless to the population of the 
great capital including the outer ring. Considering that the popu- 
lation of London in this sense is 5 l^i 57 }OOOt there are more than 6 
domestics to every 100 inhabitants. 


The last was the one hundred and twelfth Derby Day. Bull-baiting 
doubtless is a much older and more venerable British institution. 


Although the sports were instituted as long ago as 1780, tbeir impor- 
tance is quite a modern affair, within the memory of elderly men. 
The saying goes, Bell made the Derby Day. Bell nrade the other 
national Days, too. The fact is, that the importance of these national 
sporting holidays and of the sites consecrated to these periodical 
diversions of the people, is due to the sporting Press. These news- 
papers, aided by their trusty and intelligent agent the sporting special, 
brought them into popularity. BeUs Life in London was the making 
of the Derby. 


There has just been a great battle between two heroes of renown, all 
by themselves, without the assistance or interference of common hu- 
manity, except in the way of seeing and seeing that nothing wrong 
takes place. It was a dreadful business — a desperate encounter be- 
tween foemen worthy of each other’s steel— or fist— in which no quarter 
was given nor expected. It is thus graphically described : — 

“The scene at the National Sporting Club on the night of May 31st 
reminded one forcibly of the evening of November nth, 18^ when 
Peter Jackson met and defeated the much-vaunted champion, Jem 
Smith, at the defunct Pelican Club. Then, as now, the black caine 
off the victor, and never was a success more popular than that winch 
Jackson last evening gained over his old rival, Frank Slavin. The 
theatre was filled by a large and thoroughly representative company, 
that took the greatest interest in a contest which is without parallel 
in the history of modern day boxing. Jackson was formerly the tutor 
of Slavin, and although a native of the West Indies he has spent the 
greater part of his life in Australia. The present match was the out- 
come of an old quarrel between the pair, but for five ye.ys past all 
efforts to bring them together in the ring had been unavailing until the 
National Sporting Club offered a purse of ;^2,ooo, of which the winner 
lakes ^1,750. Twenty rounds was the stipulated number, but in the 
busk speculation that ensued prior to the contest a lot of money was 
betted that the men would not go four rounds. .Slavin, who trained 
Jit Dovcrcouri with his brother Jack, looked in the pink of condition, 
and before they entered the ring odds of six to four were freely laid 
on him. He weighed jib. Jackson, who scaled lott). heavier 
than his rival, did his woik at Brighton, where he w.as reported to have 
gone amiss about ten days ago, and although there was a certain amount 
of truth in this, he judiciously cased his work, and he, loo, came up to 
the scratch in grand trim. The battle was a terrific one, and that the 
belter man won there is not the slighest doubt. Slavin, knowing the 
class of man opposed to him, did not box as usual, and his rushing 
tactics gave place to cautious sparring. When it came to out-fighting, 
however, Slavin was no match for his rival, who displayed wonderful 
science. Jackson utilized his extra reach to good advantage, but for 
a very long time the issue hung in the balance. Once he had the 
opportunity, however, Jackson never gave his opponent a chance, and 
early in the tenth round he had Slavin at his mercy, and though 
the latter stood up manfully when his chances were hopeless, Jackson 
stuck to him and knocked him out within a minute of the close of 
the round.” 

Nor is that all. Such is the importance of this historic conflict the 
writer is not satisfied with the foregoing description. We for our part 
consider it both very well and vigorously written and minute enough. 
But we are not even novices in the subject. Accordingly, the Sporting 
Special narrates the war over again, campaign by campaign so to say. 
He notes the events of each round. By way of examples for the edi- 
fication of our native readers, we will quote the description of a few of 
the most remarkable passages at arms. 

Passing over the eailier rounds, mere parrying and scratches, w© 
come to serious work in 

“Round 6.— Slavin look the initiative throughout the greater portion 
of the three minutes, and in the first half he put in some heavy work 
on the body with both hands. Once or twice he tried to get Jackson 
in a corner, but the latter, being tricky on his feet, dodged him, al- 
though, just before they went to their seat.s, Slavin landed two fine rights 
on the jaw.” 

Then to come to the end of the chapter 

“ Round y.— Slavin left his corner with his left eye almost closed, 
but he never relaxed his efforts. Peter clanily waited for him, and 
then drove him away with a straight lef^ and twice crossing Slavin 
with the right the latter found ‘ time’ a welcome relief. 

Round 10 and last.— By this time little doubt was fell as to the 
ultimate issue, for Slavin was to all intents and purposes a beaten man. 
For half a minute Slavin made the semblance of a show, but suddenly 
Jackson, with a terrific punch on the throat, drove Slavin back on the 
ropes, dazed. Jackson gave him no quarter, but Slavin was quite un- 
able to defend himself and, although for a time he kept his feet, Jackson, 
who punished him severely, sent him to the boards when only half a 
minute was required to complete the bout. Here Slavin laid until 
the ten seconds were counted pff, and, amidst a scene of the wildest 
enthusiam, Jackson was declared the winner.” 

All that is typically British, and utterly removed from the quietism 
of the Oriental. We too have our athletes and athletics, our gladia- 
tors and their fights. But our fellows are Jonly showmen and their 
fights are mere academical contests and are child’s play before this 
downright steady havoc. 

A Hungarian paper says that in Hungary, in 1848, about a dozen wo- 
men fought In the Insurrectionary ranks. Whatever the truth about 
that number, two ladies who had served in that year in the Revolution- 
ary Army died in Hungary on May 30, at about the same hour. Dress- 
ed in the dress of their military rank they had fought several of the 
fiercest battles. One, under the name of Karl, had attained the rank 
of First Lieutenant of Hussars, when she left the army and married. 
The other, known as Josef, continued in the army, obtaining several 
decorations for valour in the ^eid. it was several years after the 
campaign that she married. 
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Lead poisoning from hydrant water is not an unfrequent occurrence 
in England. At Bradford, a tailor, aged 28, was in the habit of 
taking tea in the morning before leaving for work. Last summer he 
was ill and he attributed it to the water supply. This time he is 
dead from its effects, according to the medical attendant’s deposition. 
His testimony showed that lead poisoning was increasing at the 
average of a fresh case a week. Not only Bradford but other places 
too are suffering from this contamination. Bad cases of lead poison- 
ing occur generally from drinking water, first drawn from a tap in 
the morning, which has been in the pipes for a long time, and it is 
known that some times lead is found one-tenth or more in a gallon 
<»f such water. In Calcutta, we must not consider ourselves free from 
this danger. So it is advisable to let a good quantity of water flow 
out before using it for drinking purposes. 


There is a move in England against patent medicines. In Regina 
versus Davenport, the proprietor of “Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
was fined for selling it without being labelled poison as the law 
requires. It was proved to contain two poisonous drugs, opium and 
chloroform, and the Treasury as a test case tried to get a conviction 
against the proprietor D.avenpori. The medicine had been for up- 
wards of forty years without the poison label in the market. And 
without any casualties during that long period, notwithstanding 
the omission of the warning. This cry of “ poison " is, for the most 
part, a mere bugbear to frighten people from seeking what really benefit 
them. At any rale, the present definition of poison requires revision. 


Under which king, Bezonian? Is John Company still the Lord of 
India? In spite of the assumption of the title of Empress of India 
by Her Majesty the Queen, and not minding the celebration of the 
Jubilee of her reign, the Government of Bengal in the Judicial and 
Political Department still stick to the seal of the East India Company. 
Here is economy indeed I And how inconsistent this with the outlay 
of say about Rs. 1,000 on a rag and a permanent charge of at least 
Rs. 100 annually on the establishment to exhibit it I Before hoisting 
the banner on Che heights of their palatial place of business, surely the 
Secretarial ought to have cleared the ground of the insignia of the 
previoui dynasty. 


The Mahomedan law of wak/ is on its trial, so to speak. A Full 
Bench of the High Court, consisting of Sir Comer Pethcram, and 
Justices Prinsep, Trevelyan, Chose and Amir Ali, sat the whole of 
this week hearing counsel. Sir Griffith Evans, Mr. Bonnerjee and 
Mr. Hill are engaged for the Mahomedan appellant while Advocate 
General Woodroffe and Mr. Abdur Rahman represent the Hindu res- 
pondent. The question referred for the consideration of the Full 
Bench by the Division Bench (Pethcram, C. J,, and Hill, J.,) is— 
Whether a document executed by the appellant constituted a valid 
according to the provisions of the Mahomedan law? The ar- 
gument of the counsel for the Mahomedan appellant was that the 
courts in British India under express legislative provisions, which had 
been systematically disregarded by them for a series of years, were 
bound to administer the Mahomedan law to Mahomedans, that the 
Mahomedan law should be administered according to Mahomedan 
notions instead of the English, and that the document in question 
according to the true and correct interpretation of the Mahomedan 
law constituted a valid In support of this contention 

authorities, both original and published, were cited in profusion. 
The Advocate General replied that the case being between a 
Mahomedan and a Hindu, the law of British India should 
govern the case ; and that the law of British India was certainly 
not the Mahomedan law. Justice, equity and good conscience 
should form the rule of decision of the Court, contended Mr. 
Woodroffe. He then began to trace the history of the Mahomedan 
case law of te^ak/ as administered by the British Indian Courts since 
the year 1798. Monday will be the sixth day, when Mr. Woodroffe 
will resume bis arguments. 
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THE CHOWKIDARI BILL. 

The Chowkidari Bill which is now before the Bengal 
Legislative Council, deserves careful consideration of 
ajl people of Bengal who are Interested in its eflS- 
cient administration. Its principle has been objected 
to in certain quarters, and the Hon’ble mover and 
supporters of the Bill have cited authorities to show 
that it was sound in every way. There is little doubt 
that gradually the chowkidaris are to be brought 
under the control of the Police, as to all intents 
and purposes they now form a component part 
of the regular Police force. It is clear that the 
simple system of village watch has been contami- 
nated to a great extent since it came in direct 
contact with the regular Police and was placed 
under the control and supervision of executive 
officers. The Police exercise their unwholesome 
influence not only upon the chowkidar but also 
upon the Punchayet. These they have come to con- 
sider their subordinates and to treat accordingly 
— the other they regard as little better than their 
slave. The prestige of the Panchayet as an organ 
of local government has long since passed away, if 
indeed it ever belonged to the poor creature of 
Anglo-Indian legislation. The chowkidar certainly 
does not carry the consideration of a legitimate limb 
I of the village system. A chowkidar is no longer 
only a watchman of the village, but also a servant 
of the thanah and the humble khidhmutgar, cooly, 
ghotantt, and menial servant of every constable. 
His present duties are not those defined in the Act, 
being now to bring occasional presents and Bazars, 
according to his means and lights, or as asked for 
by members of the Police- force at the thanah. Of 
course these presents are not valuable, but they may 
be useful. He quietly repairs the lodging bouses of 
the Sub- Inspectors, and the Head Constables^ and the 
Police station building. He cleans the Tbana "com- 
pound ’ from morning till evening, all the while re- 
porting the important matters' of his beat He brings 
loads of fuel from distant Bazar for the Darogkh 
Saheb, and from the moment a constable sets his toot 
in a village he carries his luggage as a cooly and 
acts as his private servant If he is an intelligent 
man he gains the favor of his superiors by making 
himself useful, if he is the reverse he has his share of 
abuses and slaps from the Police officers. When 
the Sub-Inspector or the Head constable goes to 
a village on duty or otherwise, then the chowkidars 
have no rest One would see them running in every 
direction and doing their best to please their masters. 
They who have experience of the interior can bear 
testimony to what we have stated. Indeed, ra^ of 
the above facts have come to the notice m the 
magistrates judicially, in more than one district. 
Police officers have been- punished department- 
ally and judicially on the complaint of chowkidars. 
And no wonder. Some chowkidars are more pliant 
and long-suffering than others, while some executive 
myrmidons will goad the worm to' turn. 

The chowkidar is/io longer the old simple watch- 
man who could have been trusted by the courM and 
upon whom the villagers could have relied foi* the 
protection of their life and property. He is tdtally 
demoralized and has learnt all the tricks of the tdyi-' 
lized regular Police. He now freely peijurcMi, intri- 
gues, and plots to support the Police view pf !ev«fy. 
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case and is utilized recklessly for spoiling true cases, 
when necessary, and for causing innocent people 
troublll(J^ He frames the first information just as he 
is directed, otherwise he would be nowhere. His 
bread is entirely in the hands of the Police on 
whose ex-parte report he is fined, suspended and, 
not unfrequently, dismissed. He has learnt to give 
false evidence, false information and false reports. 
He is dreaded in the village because he can put 
any person and every person in trouble if he likes. 
He is the official agency through which blackmail 
is levied from such dagis (old offenders) as can afford 
to purchase their freedom for moving about un- 
molested. Chowkidars never inherently fear or res- 
pect the magistrates so much as they do the lower 
ranks of the Police. It would be better if in the 
Bill these new and obligatory duties of the chow- 
kidars were clearly defined. 

It goes without saying that there can be no 
Police case without a chowkidar. He has become 
the ubiquitous gentleman sure to poke his nose 
in every interesting ihquiry. Not that he is by 
nature officious. He is simply forced. He must put 
himself in evidence. In each case he is introduced 
somehow or other, and he is the witness of an im- 
portant fact in connection with it. If a case falls 
through the chowkidar is blamed, but if it succeeds 
the Police officer is praised. We refrain froni stat- 
ing the other shameful ways in which these rural 
fiunktes are employed by their so called official 
superiors, the thanah Lalpagri wallahs. In most true 
cases, a false element is introduced by the Police, 
that of* the arrest of the accused by the Police 
officer or the constable, in order to get credit or re- 
ward for it. After the Police takes up the case, this 
additional fringe is added to it and the witnesses 
are accordingly tutored. Before inexperienced and 
suspicious magistrates such cases are doomed for the 
mixing of this little falsehood. The chowkidar 
has now been taught this trick, and in most cases 
coming from the interior he is present at the time of 
the occurrence, either to arrest the burgier, or to stop 
his escape, or to take him into custody. The poor 
fellow cannot manage this business so cleverly as 
his superiors do, and hence sometime.s, when he is 
severely cross-examined along with other witnesses, 
the prosecution is gratuitously spoiled. 

This is the present state of affairs and we have good 
authority for our facts. Under such circumstances, 
may we ask if. it would be advisable to invest the 
Police with more power and control over the village 
chowkidar P' A village watchman with all his defici- 
encies is a better person for all purposes than a per- 
jured and wicked chowkidar who has been trained in 
all sorts of tricks by the lower class of Police officers. 

It would be much better if the chowkidars were 
paid through some other agency than the Police, be- 
cause that would remove the demoralising idea that 
their bread was at the mercy of the thanah. Why not 
make some gazetted officer distribute the salaries of 
the chowkidars ? 

If only Police officers above the rank p( Sub- Inspec- 
tors are allowed to deal with the cho'wk-dars and 
their cases, much of the abuses pointed out may be 
stopped, but bow far it will 'be*[>racticable from an 
administrative point of view we are unable to say. 

In most cases punishment orders ” are written by 
the subordinates of the District Superintendent, wbo 
recommends a particular punishment and the magis- 
trate signs U as a matter of form, just as he signs 
half a t^zen statements and registers daily. This is 


not a satiSfacfqry state of things, and we hope all these 
should be considered carefully before the Bill is passed. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Sambhu C. Mookei4JEE. 

[Continued from page jogJ\ 

The Government of India is sometimes ridiculed as a 
Government of paragraphs. All civilized Governments, 
however, are Governments of paragraphs. Even the 
autocracy of the Czar of all the Ru.ssias is such a Govern- 
ment. Mr. Eugene Schuyler, not many years ago, disclosed 
to an astonished world an administration in Russia whicli 
for partiality to the system of record almost beats the much 
derided Government of British India. In a community in 
which writing is common, the rulers easily recognize the 
advantage of utilising the accomplishment for purposes of 
administration. So it was in India. In the introduction to 
Akbar*s Ain 10 Bk. If., containing regulations regarding the 
Wdkdnagar or Wdkdnavis^ stress is laid on the importance 
of writing. “ Keeping records is an excellent thing for a 
Government, it is even necessary for every rank of society.’* 
Such is the view of the Emperor. It is then added, 
"Though a trace of this office [of the Wdkdnavh'\ may 
have existed in ancient times,” by which is doubtless meant 
the previous period of Hiudu rule — "its highest objects 
were but recognised in the present reign.” Perhaps they 
were not recognized to the full by Akbar himself. At any 
rate, it is not clear whether he perceived the importance of 
making the labours of his regiment of Mewatis and the 
record.s of his Wdkdnavises and Sewdndnavises or Sewd- 
ndhnigars available to the administrative staff generally 
throughout his dominions and the subject population 
of the Empire. Perhaps he did. The pains taken about 
the matter were extraordinary. Everything down to 
the veriest bagatelles of Imperial life, such as those relat- 
ing to chausar and nard^ were noted down by an army 
of writers. This vast diary was first submitted to a 
confidential servant, who corrected. Then it came to His 
Majesty. After his approval, copies were made by the Clerk 
of each report and with his signature furnished to those who 
required them. This report was called a Yddddsht An ab- 
stract called Taliqak was made by the Taliqahnavis of these 
and calligraphers employed to make copies of such ab- 
stracts, which were signed by the Wdkdnavis^ and other offi- 
cers. What was the good of all this infinite ado? what 
was the purpose the great Emperor had in establishing hi.s 
gigantic Statistical Department ? His own very Ain gives 
the answer at the conclusion : — 

" His Majcsty*s object i.s, that every duty be properly per- 
formed ; that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any 
department ; that dishonest people be removed, and trust- 
worthy people be held in esteem ; and that active servants 
may work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be 
held in check.” 

That is too vague, to be sure. One thing is clear, that 
these private and public Diaries in their various forms 
were all for the Emperor, if for any man. But was it po.s- 
sible for the poor Emperor to do the faintest justice to all 
that ever increasing mass which must have accumulated upon 
him ? Akbar had evidently a rage for statistics and infor- 
mation. Yet however much he might wish to master all the 
materials laid before him, in reality lie could scarcely attend 
to them at all. Nor would the Emperor be comforted by 
the thought that some, or for that matter all, of his ministers 
and principal officers might see them. So enlightened an 
utilitarian could not but lament such a monstrous waste 
of the most costly efforts. The political education of the 
people alone would be an adequate object. From the ela- 
borate system of record instituted by Akbar — which amount- 
ed to the keeping of not only a diary of the Emperor such 
as some of his predecessors and his immediate successor in- 
dulged themselves in, but also a diary of the whole Empire, 
in all its Provinces and parts — the step to such utilisation of 
the work, is, in the nature of things, easy. It is so natural 
that news should be known and circulated, that what has 
been written should be given over to be read. Yet the na- 
tural thing is not the thing that always happens. When 
even now, in our advanced days, we remark the jealousy of 
so many officials however distinguished in other respects, 
we may cease to wonder at the inaptitude shown by this 
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great monarch of the past in not following up his creation ’ 
of the statistical and intelligence department and groping 
into the discovery of the antetypographic press. Hut though 
this press was not immediately discovered, it was near at 
hand. The foundations were being well laid and persever- 
ed in. It appears from the Memoirs of Jehangir that there 
was a Wakanavis in every Province. That proves that the 
Department was not a white elephant. Unle.ss its utility 
liad been experienced Akbar’s successor would not think 
of adding to the establishment. Its utility could best be 
developed by the public dissemination of the reports. I 
think something of the kind was done. Step by step, in 
each successive Wgime, the Department more and more 
clearly assumed the character of a News x‘\gency, until at 
the beginning of the British Period people could not realise 
that it had had any other. 

In the invaluable history of Nawab Gholam Hossein 
who wrote as actor as well .as reporter, there is an incident- 
al enumeration of several of the chief offices at the Court 
of Mahaminad Shah, among which mention is made of 
Kacm Khan, son of Jaafer Khan, head of the Post and 
Gazette Office. Upon this passage the Indo-French trans- 
lator, who also is a reliable witness of contemporary facts, 
has a note, which is valuable as showing the difference be- 
tween the two offices of Waakdnavis (otherwise Waakant- 
gar) and Sewdndhnigar (otherwise Sewananavis.) The 
distinction lies only in the different uses made of the labours 
of the two officers. Mustapha says that these offices are 
the same, only the reports of the Waakayiavis are published 
ab initio^ while those of the Sewananavis are published in 
proper time, gradually. All this demonstrates the extra- 
ordinary development of an institution .as near our present 
Press as could be in an age without print. 

After a reign computed to extend over half a century, 
Aurungzebe, loaded with years and cares, died in 1707. The 
Empire was rotten to the core. His talents and energy 
had through a long period only prepared its doom. For in- 
tolerance and ambition neutralised the effects of the high- 
est powers. His death was the signal for the .struggle for 
the battered throne in the family of Timour which closed 
w'ith the accession of Mahammad Shah in 1719. Thi.s wa.s 
the period when the monarch declined and the minister 
was everything, and this inverted order remained till the final 
dismemberment of the Empire, with the independence of 
the Provinces and the rise of the Sikhs, the Mahrattas and 
the British. Throughout the long period of destruction and 
reconstruction extending through the whole of the eighteenth 
century down to our own, the Press was not extinct. How 
it was maintained, who paid for it, and who protected doe.s 
not appear ; these are fit subjects for historical inquiry ; 
but traces of its existence and even vigour are discernible 
from time to time. In the second year of Mahammad 
Shah, in 1720, the Carnatic suffered from an awful visitation 
of Nature in the shape of an unprecedented flood which 
submerged a Large tract of country sweeping away whole 
villages with their men and cattle and their habitations. 
VVe find from the Siyarnl Mntaqhcrin that the Government 
at Delhi and presumbly the people of Hindostan in general 
owed to their Press the best accounts of the calamity. The 
Imperial Gazette of Hyderabad, we are told, brought news 
of an extraordinary fall of rain out of season on the 7th 
Safer which not only overflowed the rivers and lakes but 
split a mountain or hill and drowned the population of the 
affected parts. And to emphasize the character of the 
court, the sly annalist reports that on learning of this dis- 
aster the Emperor went out shooting with one of his favor- 
ites to show him sport and, doubtless in reward for the 
plentiful crop of“Mdsh Allahls” with which the coUrtier 
acknowledged the spectacle of Imperial skill, advanced him 
in emoluments and rank to a .surprising stretch. 

Let us hasten through these troublous times. Mahammad 
Shah, the puppet of a faineant royalty, died in April, 1748, 
if not singing like the Phamix, presumably with the strains 
of Sadarang in his car. His successor, Alamgir II.— as far 
from the first as a lamb from a lion — maintained a show of 
Court till death relieved him from his shame and sorrows in 
1759. The Heir Apparent Mirza AH Gouhar Bahadoor who 
had separatedjrom his father to try his fortunes in the im- 
perial name down country, assumed the nominal Empire 
under the style of Shah Alam. He carried on the shadow of 
a show under infinite troubles and actual tortures and indig- 
nities worse than torture, till his death as a British pensioner 
in t8o6^ when there was practically an end of the whole thing, 


During all this period the manuscript Pres.s continued. 
Thus we find Briti.sh popular historians noticing that in 
the summer of 1792 the public newspapers of Delhi stated 
that the Emperor had expressed to Madhhaji Sindhia and 
the Peshwa his hope that they would enable him to recover 
the Imperial tribute from the Bengal Province.s.* Thi.s 
writer doubtless was thinking of a Delhi Times in all the 
glory of Persian print. 

Wc now come to this century. Here in the neighbourhood of 
living memories, we trace the workings of the indigenous press. 

The Calcutta Ga/^ette of April 15, 1813, begins: — “The 
late Lahore Ukhbars are principally filled with details of 
the progress of the united Arms of Runjeet Sing and of 
Fultch Khan, Vizier of Cabul, in the conquest of Cashmere” 
&c. — Sclcttions^ I V^.. 282. The same Gazette of April 22, 
opens thus : — “ The Hindoostan Newspapers received since 
our last publication, remove all doubts as to the occupation 
of Attock by the forces of Runjeet Sing.’* Then follow 
details. — p. 283. Who after that will say that there were no 
newspapers in India before the British brought the Press to 
this country? In 1813, neither typography nor lithography 
had been introduced into the Upper Provinces or the Panjab. 

These Panjabi newspapers were of course the result of 
private enterprize, though liberally patronized by local 
governments and chiefs. It woul/i seem that the Press had 
struck root sufficiently and was so appreciated as an import- 
ant agency for the supply of news that on the decay and 
destruction of the Mogul Power, the journalists continued 
it on their own account. The newspapers were still written, 
as well as their copies multiplied, by the hand. It would be 
worth while to search for specimens of this primitive jour- 
nalism, if any such exist in the country, and to enquire into 
its .system of payment and the method of its circulation. 
The modern native new.spaper of print, whether typographic 
or lithographic, on the British model, commenced later. 

The primitive Indian newspaper was the vehicle of i^ws 
only, like not only the early European newsletter but also 
its successor the newspaper down to the last century. 

The old indigenous Press had doubtless its heroes too, 
if we might recover their names and exploits. Even though 
confined to news, there was room for the introduction of 
meaningful hints and innuendoes. Much depended also on 
the presentation of facts. Above all, the task of the jour- 
nalist was one of great difficulty under a despotism and in 
an age in which the people had not yet come to lisp. So 
in times of tumult and anarchy. At the least, the Press 
required in its conductors great courage and firmness to 
withstand temptations. 

I am happy to have come upon one famous man connect- 
ed with journalism in the eighteenth century. This was 
no less than Asof Jah’s minister Azimul Omrah. He was 
originally a gentleman of the press. If France has her 
Thiers who rose from an editor’s room to the bureau of a 
minister and the sceptre of the President of the Republic, 
India too can boast of her Azimul Omrah. 


A PROTEST. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — In the last issue of your esteemed journal occur the followings 
passages : — 

it possible for men who have never controlled half a dozen 
servants in their life to any purpose to control properly a multitude 
of subordinates of dilFcrcnt castes and grades? • • • Is it likely 
chat men who have lived for generations in most wretched and 
dirty habitations with all insanitary surroundings, and many of 
whom notwithstanding their great boast of cnlighcenQiftit and 
knowledge of sanitation arc still living in such house* where it is 
difHcuIt to stand for half an hour without inconvenience and fear 
of some kind to one’s health, will be able to look after the sanita- 
tion of a town ? ” 

Do not these remarks hold good with greater propriety in the 
case of temporary or young Deputy Magistrates who ‘are now placed 
in charge of Sub-divisions, and whom “Truth” — the writer of the 
paragraphs would appoint to the Presidentship of municipalities 
so many of which are, ai he is aware, situated at the head-quarters 
of the Sub-divisions ? ^ 

* Macfarlane’s Our Indian Empire^ vol. II., p. 18. Macfarlane makes 
the Great Mogul speak of the “ British territories.” That is the usual 
British way of putting the thing. It is not the language of the Great 
Mogul of Delhi, the Emperor of India. His Majesty could not have made 
such a blunder. Bengal was held by the East India Company as the 
Imperial Dewan. Though the sovereignty had practically been sur- 
rendered to the British, it was still a Mogul Province. il wan 
Mogul de jure down to our times. 
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A non-official chairman is almost always selected from the ranks 
of Zemindars, pleaders or successful members of other professions, 
^ay I ask not men ol better social position, more accus- 

tomed to c^ferolliiif^ servants and living in commodious houses 
than the place-hunting B. L. s or other graduate Deputies in other 
words the ordinary run of the officers of the Subordinate Executive 
Service ? Vours, &c., 

No Untruth. 


MANUFACTURE OF CRIPPLES. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— In a note under “Weeklyana” you have noticed at some 
length that “in Spain, they have taken to manufacture of cripples 
for the delectation of France,” — the foremost in the race of 
civilization of the West ! Instead of trying to help nature to 
make up her man and fit him to take up his share of responsibility 
that naturally attaches to humanity, these so called civilized people 
pay and receive for worse divStortion of even what nature in kind- 
ness spares. Torn away from their parents* bosom these un- 
lortunaie humans arc made to cause merriment to people who 
never think at whose cost they enjoy ! And this is perpetrated in 
cold blood in defiance of God and man alike. O for a Wilbcr- 
forcc to arise and put a stop to this most opprobrious practice of 
dealing in human commodity, all* unconscious of the sufferings it 
emails ! if anything is clearer than another, certainly it is our 
duty, morally bound as we arc, to know and facilitate the functions 
and capacities of nature for the best interests of the creation, and 
not make dolls of men— the boast of the creator— and thus fritter 
away in wanton frivolity this essence divine ! Can degradation go 
farther ?— For France a blush, for Spain a tear ! Yours, 

Jay Krishna Banerjee. 

Calcutta, the 29th June 1892. 


GOVERNMENT BY PERCENTAGES. 

Somewhere in that book which we are all taught to regard as 
the repository of the most exquisite wisdom it is said that every 
man shall one day be rewarded according to his works. And it 
is. such a commonsense maxim that praise or blame should be 
mcced out according to a man*8 merits that temporal Governments 
have not scrupled to borrow and act upon it. Thus it is that 
we sec some persons lavishly decorated with stars and medals, 
while others arc left to languish in the cold shade of official neglect. 
Thus it is that some public servants shine like constellations, 
while others arc never heard of throughout their official career. 
The explanation of it all is that even in this world men arc judged 
according to their works. True, it is sometimes a puzzle to the 
uninitiated to understand the grounds upon which the official verdict 
is based, but it would be a dangerous task for the lay mind to 
attempt to explore the hidden and mysterious motives which 
underlie the action of a local or even of a Supreme Government. 
We must be content to fold our hands in all humility, and be 
thankful that some persons have been placed in authority to think 
and judge for us, and wc should accept their judgment as the 
final decision of consummate wisdom. 

As the best of Governments arc not ominiscient, however, 
certain means are necessary by which the relative merits of officials 
may be gauged. , We speak now of the rank and file— not of 
those great souls who have forced themselves above their fellows 
and risen to be what we may term the Generals of the official order. 
For them, of course, no means of comparison are needed, bcacausc 
no comparison is possible. But as regards the rank and file, some 
methods would seem to be necessary in order to test their com- 
parative claims to promotion. One of the best of such methods 
of comparison is no doubt afforded by frequent inspections by 
higher authority, and it must be admitted that in these latter days, 
at least in Bengal, officials of all grades arc inspected to distraction. 
But another and perhaps a more handy means of judging its 
officers is made use of by Government in the periodical returns 
which set out faithfully the amount of work done by each officer 
and the success which has attended it. These returns of work 
are considered to offer the most complete and accurate method of 
gauging the comparative worth of a public servant. A Munsiff 
dccMcs so many cases in the year and the average time occupied 
m hearing each case is so much. What more valuable test of 
ni8 efficiency? Another Munsiff decides gnly half the number 
of cases and takes twice as long over them. Let him go to the 
wall as an unprofitable servant. One Magistrate convicts ninety 
of the unfortunate persons placed before him, and 
thus establishes his light to be promoted to the top of his dais ; 
another convicts only filty per cent, and naturally deserves to 
‘o*e his place. And so all down the line. The highest per- 
‘‘cntages win, and those who gain them arc good and faithful 


This system of judging the merits of an officer by arithmetical 
results is at once easy, plausible, and smacks of being scientific. 
And what more edifying than a scientific Government ? How 
easy it is to gauge a man’s capabilities by the comparison of a 
few figures ! What a lot of trouble it saves ! How completely it 
avoids the necessity of studying an ofiiccr’s real character or testing 
the real worth of his work ! That man ought certainly to have been 
rewarded with the Order of the Indian Empire who discovered this 
method of treating human beings like so many machines and 
registering their work in so simple a manner. But so rarely 
does real merit receive its due that we should not be surprised 
to learn that the inventor is still drudging in sonic Secretariat 
Office. And what u stimulus to good condyt for a man to 
know that his work will be tested in th’ y. How eagcrlv 
he looks forward to the publication in the\^ w of that annual 
Resolution in which he knows that the critical percentages will 
be faithfully chronicled ! And when he reads that a copy of 
the said Resolution is to be forwarded to the Appointment 
Department, what visions rise before his mind of that terrible 
ledger which is believed to be kept in the archives of Government, 

I and in which these percentages and averages no doubt arc dulv 
recorded ! How such a man strives for a higher percentage, 
higher average year by year ! How he will attempt impossibilities 
even, in order to bring about this result — no matter at what 
i sacrifice, at what cost ! Far be it from us to say that any but fair 
means are resorted to--though cases have unfortunately been 
known of work scamped, of returns falsified, of justice denied, 
even of evidence 3 ulio||ncd, in order to increase the percentage. 
But these are, of course, exceptional cases. The great point is that 
a healthy competition is stimulated, and the question of promotion 
is so vastly simplified when a man’s comparative official worth can 
thus be reduced to arithmetical proportions. 

All Governments are more or less accustomed to govern by per- 
centages, and even High Courts, it is said, have been known to 
employ a similar, process in judging of the work of their subor- 
dinates. To judge from the recent Resolution on the .Administra- 
tion Report of the Calcutta Police, however, the Bengal Govern- 
ment would seem to be losing faith in the infallibility of this 
calculating machine. After contrasting the percentage of convic- 
tions and acquittals in the Courts of the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, the Magistrate, Northern Division, and the Honorary Magis- 
trates, the Resolution remarks The Lieutenant-Governor has 
no desire to judge of the work done by these proportions ; but 
and here the cloven foot seems to peep forth again— “ the figures 
would seem to show that more care is taken in sifting complainth 
in the Northern Division Court than in others.” And this, for- 
sooth, because the Northern Division Court has the highest per- 
centage of convictions and the smallest percentage of acquittals. 
And so the Northern Division Magistrate naturally comes in for 
the highest praise, “An extremely satisfactory result,” “An 
excellent record but not a word for the Chief Presidency 
Magisrratc, whose judicial record would seem to be equally success- 
ful, except in this matter of percentages. O the folly, the folly of 
it ! Arc our rulers so short-sighted, so blind, as not to know that 
figured statements of work done may be utterly deceptive ; that 
no safe conclusion can be based upon a mere comparative record 
of averages ? And why this striving after a high percentage of 
convictions? Is it the first object of Government to fill its prisons, 
or to do justice between man and man and enforce the safety of 
life and properly ? Is the cause of good government in any way 
benefited by the conviction of the innocent, and is not a Magis- 
trate’s first duty to acquit when he is not satisfied of the guilt ot 
a prisoner ? 

Even a policeman ought not to be judged by the success of his 
prosecutions, which may depend on many circumstances with 
which he has no concern. But to a Magistrate, so long as he docs 
his duty, the result of a prosecution ought to be as nothing. His 
buisness is to administer justice, not to secure convictions for the 
Government ; and to judge of a Magistrate’s merits l)y the per- 
centages of cases in which he convicts, is really so foolish that one 
would think no one but a tyro in the arc of governing would 
attempt it. But it is more than foolish. Has the Government 
never considered the incalculable mischief that may be done by 
fostering the belief, even if it is no more than a belief, that the 
promotion of a Magistrate or a policeman depends on his showing 
a high percentage of convictions ? Mas it never occurred to Govern- 
ment that such a belief may insensibly perhaps tend to interfere 
with the even course of justice? With men less conscientious than 
our Presidency Magistrates, with the rank and file of the police, 
such a belief may well give rise to practices which the Govcrnmenc 
itself would be the first to condemn. Never, never will be known the 
long list of crimes that arc perpetrated in this country in order z>j 
establish a favourable record. And just because it is difficult m 
bring such eases to the light, the more reason why the Govern merr 
should be careful to do and say nothing that may tend to cncourrge 
them. In this respect at least the time would seem to have arriv- 
ed when Government by percentages should be abolished.-* T/;* 
Englishman^ June 27, 1892. 
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NOTIFICATION. 

To be peremptotily sold by the Rcjfi^trar of 
the High Couit of jndicaiure at Fort William 
in Bengal, in its Oiclinary Original Civil Jiiris> 
diction, on Saturday, the Sixteenth day of July 
next, at the hour of 12 o'clock noon, pursuant to 
a decree and order of the said Court made in 
Suit No. 309 of 1886 (Goorooprosunno Ghose 
versus Soorjicoomar Ghose and others), and 
dated respectively istb March 1887 and 7th 
June 1887, the undermentioned properties be- 
longing to the defendant Soorjicoomar Ghose. 

Note. — T he lots are herein described as in 
the , 1st m '<<;Jvecuted by the defendant 
Soorjicoomt.C\ favour of the plainlifT, 

but some of rb a differently des- 

cribed in 2nd, 310, 4Tn,^!'nd 5th mortgages ex- 
ecuted by the said Soorjicoomar Ghose. 

The different descriptions may be seen at 
the office of the Registrar, or at the office of 
Messieurs Svvinhoe & Chunder, Attorneys for 
the plaintiff. 

The undivided one-fourth part or share of and 
in the several pieces or paicels of land and pre- 
mises described hereunder, and situate in 
Mouzah Salkea, Lot Mamoodaiipore, in Zillah 
Hooghly, Pergunna Paikan, Thanah Golabaree, 
and Sub-registry Howrah, constituting lots t to 
30, and in respect of which Rupees 385-6-7 are 
paid as annual rent to the ten annas and six 
annas Zemindars. 

Lot I. — One parcel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation about 10 cottahs more 
or less, and bounded on the West by Tar Maho- 
med and Nundocoomar Sadkhan’s danga land, 
on the South by Bose Zemindar's land, on the 
East by Rammohun Ghosal’s land, and on the 
North by a road. 

Lot 2.— One parcel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation about ii cottahs more 
or less, and bounded on the West and South by 
Ramdhonne Ghos.il’s doba, on the North by 
Gooroodoyal Rannerjee's doba, and on the 
East by Ramdhonne's Lane, 

Lot 3. — One parcel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation about 19 cottahs more 
or less, and bounded on the West by Manick 
Doolal'a jumina land and Ramprosad Chapras- 
si’s jumiiia land, on the South by Daroga’s 
lank, on the East by Bachoo Coiverto’s jumma 
garden, and on the North by Kartick Hazra's 
dwelling house. 

Lot 4.~One parcel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation about 8 cottahs more 
nr less, and bounded on the East by Ramsing 
Chowdry’s jumma land, on the South by a 
public rfiad, on the West by Kedarnauth Sad- 
khan’s Karoo tank ghaut, and on the North by 
the said tank and land on the West side. 

Lot 5. — One parcel of homestead land 
meabiiring by estimation about 3 cottahs more 
nr less, and bounded on the South by a public 
road, on the West by Ramjee Pykc’s house, 
on the East by Kallychurun Muddock’s house, 
and on the North by Muttylall Mistry’s land. 

Lot 6. — One parrel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation about 10 cottahs more 
or less, and bounded on the North by Ram- 
conmar Pal’s Garden, on the East by Deb- 
iiarain Gliose's land, on the West by a public 
road, and on the South by Debnarain Gliose’s 
land. 

Lot 7— One parcel of homestead land measur- 
ing by estimation one biggah more or less, and 
hounded on the East by Annodainoye’s dwelling 
himse, ontbe South by a road and Bissanatli 
(iliose’s dwelling house, on the West by Kinoo 
(}iiose's land and Khetter Mohun Ghose’s dwell- 
ing house, and on the North by laud of the 
6 annas shareholder Zemindar. 

Lot 8.— One paicel of land measuring by es- 
timation 4biggahs more or less, and bounded 
on the West by a road and drain, and on the 
North, East and Soiiili by land in the posses- 
sion of Debnarain Ghose. 

Lot 9.— One parcel of land measuring by es- 
timation 15 cottahs more or less, and bounded 
on the South by the garden and dwelling house 
of Grccdhur Dhoba, on the West and North 
by Railway lakluaj land purchased by the said 
Sooni Coomar Ghose and Brothers, and on 
the East by Hurrydas Pundit’s jummah land 
and Thakurdas Bairagi’s dwelling house and 
garden land. 

Lot 10. — One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 3 bigghas and 10 chittacks more or 
less, and bounded on the North by Durga- 
narain Nag's purchased land, on the West by 
JRamkristo Mookerjee’s garden, on the South 


by Madhub Gliose’s land, and on the East by a 
public road. 

Lot II.— One parcel of land measuring by 
esnmation 16 cottahs more or less, ami bound- 
ed ou the West oy a public road, 011 the Souih 
by the dwelling house of Sooijicoornar Gho.se 
and Ins biotiieis and a passage, 00 the East by 
the .same dwelling house and pa.ssage ami by 
Joy Kisto Mookeiji’s land, and on the North 
by Piemchand Bagchee’s dwelling house. ' 

Lot 12. — One paicel of land measuring by 
estimation 4 biggahs and 4 cott.nhs moie or 
less, and bounded ou the West by a pu))lic 
road, on the North by a passage to Banya- 
pooker, on the South by the land of Gobiiid 
Chuckerbutty and otheis, and on the East by 
Batiyapookei. 

Lot 13.— One paicel of land measuring by 
estimation 40 biggahs mote or less, and bound- 
ed on the East by Tairuck Nath Dim’s and 
Kissore Bhukiit’ik garden, on the North by 
Khogendra Nath Mullick’s auction pnrchnsed 
garden which formerly belonged to Brojonaih 
Chowdry and by Tarrack N^ith Mookeijee’.s 
dwelling house and garden, on the West by a 
waste brimuter land and Tarrack Nauth 
Mookerjee’s garden and on the Soiilh by pad- 
dy land and by Jiiggunnath Mistry’s Mot and 
Kristo Chogur's purchased land and garden. 

Lot 14.— One parcel of land with dwelling 
house and garden and tank measuring by es- 
timation 8 biggahs and 9 cottahs more or less, 
and bounded on the East by Banyapooker, on 
the South by a passage to Banyapooker, on the 
West by a public road, and on the North by a 
road. 

Lot 15.— One parcel of land with buildings 
measuring by estimation 8 cottahs and 5 chit- 
tacks more or less, and bounded on the North 
by Basty Sahib’s jote land and tank, on the 
East by a brick-built pucca wall and Batookey 
Sahib’s land, on the South by a public road, 
and on the West by a lane. 

Lot 16 —One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 2 cottahs more or less, and bounded 
on the West by a road, on the North by a nar- 
row lane, on the East by Madhubchunder 
Roy's put chased garden, and on the South by 
Hurry Mistry's jote land. 

Lot 17. — One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 5 cottahs more or less, and bounded 
(in the South by a public road, on the North by 
the house of Bachariim Chowdry and others, 
on the East by a timber yard, on the West by 
a drain. | 

Lot 18.— One parcel of land measuring by ! 
estimation 2 biggahs more or less, and bound- i 
ed on the East by Mudden Mohun Kur's tank, 
on the South by Rastadanga garden, on the 
West byBeebee’s garden, and on the North by 
Kamessur Ghose’s land. | 

Lot 19.— One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 5 cottahs more or less, and bound- 
ed on the North and East by a public road, on 
the West by Debnarain Ghose’s land, and on 
the South by Juitadharee Haider’s h^nd. 

Lot 20.— One parcel of land 'measuring by 
estimation 5 cottahs more or less, and bound- 
ed on the South by a public road, on the East 
by Ram Chand Sircar’s land, on the West by 
land of the 10 annas shareholder Zemindar, 
and on the North by Krisio Roy's dwelling 
house. 

Lot 21. — One parcel of land with tank 
measuring by estimation i biggah and 10 cot- 
tahs more or less J'nd boiintied on the East 
and South by a public road, on the North by 
Abdool Sary Chowdry’s land and tank, and on 
the West by Jadub Chowdry’s jote land. 

Lot. 22.— One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 3 biggahs and lo cottahs more or 
less, and bounded on the South by Kassynath 
Poddar’s jama land, on the East by Rammo- 
han Ghose's land, on the North by a public 
road, and on the West by land of the 6 annas 
shareholder Zemindar. 

Lot 23.— One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 3 biggahs more or less, and bound- 
ed on the North by a public road, on the West 
by Goho Shaik's jumma land, on the South by 
Sadoolall Tewary's jote land, and on the East 
by the jote land of Jogool Kristo Shaha ani 
others. 

Lot 24.— One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation i^cottah 13 chittacks 3 gundahs and 
6 cowries more or less, and bounded on the 
East by a road, on the North bv the land of 
Chand Bibee and others, on the West by 
Kovlas Chunder Mookerjee’s dwelling-house, 
and on th^ South by Gollublttty Road- 


Lot. 25.— One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 1 biggah and 5 cottahs more or 
and bounded on the West by a road, on the 
East by land in the possession of Deb Nnrain 
Ghose, on the Noiih hy a narrow lane, and 
on the South by Sattoke Bagdy’s dwelling 
house. 

Lot. 26.— One parcel of land with dwelliuj.. 
house and brick wall and garden and tank 
measuring by estimation 2 biggahs moie or 
less, and bounded on the East by the garden 
of Joykrisio Mookerjee and others, on the 
South by Nolhmon Bait a Mohun Mohiney 
Raiir’s garden, and on the West and North 
by Khagendra Nath Mullick’s garden and a 


passage. 

Lot 27.— One parcel of homestead land with 
a dilapidated house measiiiing by estimation 
7 cottahs and 2 chitaks moie or less, and 
bounded on the West by a public road, on the 
South by Mudden Mohan Biswas and Koop 
Chand Kamar’s land, on the East by land 
in the possession of Kedar Nath Sadhoo- 
khan and others, and on the North b^'Moha- 
nund Brmnoye Mohince’s house. 

Lot 28. — One parcel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation i biggah more or less, 
and bounded on the South by a public road, 
on the East by Kedar Nath Bbutiachaijee's 
garden house, on the North by Jorab Ally 
Sircar’s pia:ka house, and on the West by 
Ramnarain Bhukt’s house. 

Lot 29.— 'One parcel of homestead land mea- 
suring by estimation 5 cottahs more or less, and 
bounded on the West by Dhurumiollah Road, 
on the North by Nilmoney Napit's house, on 
the South by Bhagoban Royal’s house, and on 
the East by the land of Nobokisto Ghose and 


others. 

Lot 30.->-One parcel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation 3Ji chitaks more or 
less, and bounded on the East partly by a road 
and partly by Brojo’s dwelling-house, on the 
South partly by the land of the 10 annas shaie- 
holder Zemindar and partly by a road and pari- 
ty by a dilapidated house and^shop, on the 
North by a public road, and on the West by 
ncej boundary and Hurry Dey's dwelling-house. 

Like share in the several parcels of land and 
premises situate in maiiza Bnltoolgachte, Lot 
Mamoodallypore, in patgana Boro, in Zillah 
Hooghly, tbanaGolabatly, sub-registry Howrah, 
and chnsiiiuiing lots 31 to 46, and in respect of 
which the annual revenue is Rs^ 58 - 7*13 
payable to the Zemindars of the 10 annas and 
5 annas shareholders 

Lot 3 i.-- 0 ne parcel of land with tank 
measuring by estimation 3 bighas and lo cot- 
tahs more or less, and bounded on the 
East by Kedar Nath Sadookhan’s paddy land, 
on the South by land and tank in the posses- 
sion of Koylasce Dabce and Hurro Sarfinanee 
Dassee and Gora Chand Mookerjee and by 
Monmohiney Dabec’s land and house, on the 
West by Buddun Mundle’s jumma land, and on 
the North by a public passage and Doorga- 
nnrain Nag's land. 

Lot 32.— One parcel of land with garden 
measuring by estimation 4 bighas and 10 cot- 
tahs more or less, and bounded on the North 
by the land ofBancy Madhub, Kamar Gurraniy 
and others, on the South by Apaly Sheik and 
Hakim Sheik’s land* on the West by Joykrisf) 
Mookerjee’s land* and on the East by Mohur- 
rer tank land. 

Lot 33. — One piarcel of homestead lan<i 
measuring i bigha 15 cottahs and 15 chittaks 
with nji annas share of a tank measuring al- 
together 2 bighas and 10 cottahs more or less, 
the whole bounded on the South by Gunga- 
naraiii Sreeinany's garden and tafdc, on the 
East by a road called Sittanaulh Bose's road, 
on the North by Doorganarain Nag's wesic 
land, and on the West by Ram Coomar 
Mundle’s dwelling-house. 

Lot 34. — One parcel of land with tank ana 
doba including enclosure Itind and waste land 
and measuring by estimation 3 biggahs and 10 
cottahs more otc less, and bounded on the West 
by a dwcUing-house and waste land and Ma- 
dbub Mullah's and others' waste land and doba, 
on the South by Hiirish Pyke and Doorgan^am 
Nag's purchased garden and doba. on the East 
by Madhub Roy's jumma land and' garden, ai*« 
on the North by lOinyelall Seal and Nobo- 
kristo Ghose’s purchased land. 

Lot 35.-One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 1 biggah and. 6 cottahs or les ♦ 


id bounded 00 the South 
moo Ghose's jote land, on the East i 


and 
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nautli SHflkliain»s land, on the North by 
Tonoo Ghose’s jotc land and Goiiranjiobatty’s 
Ix.undaiy, and on the West by Gooroochaian 
land, 

^6.— OiWI^ parcel^- of paddy land and 
jrden* ineaauiing by estimation 2 bijfgahs 
r„„re or bounded on the South Ity a 

J.iad, on il>e North and East by Kallachand 
Miill'clc’s gaiden latul and dwellin){ house, and 
iin the West by Charoo Mistry’s bamboo jjroup. 

* Lot 37.— One parcel of h(»ine,',ieatl land mea- 
*iirin» by estimation Scottahs more or less, and 
bounded on the East by Nafor Ghose’s dwcll- 

house and land, on the South by a road, on 
the North by Ramcoomar Ghose’s purchased 
land, and on llie West by Sooi jee Cluicker- 
htiity’s Bissumbhur Pakia’s land and 

Lot 38.— One parcel of homeslend land and 
caiden measuring by estimation i biggah and 
15 coiiahs more or less, and bounded on the 
by Kbcltermohan Ghose’s pncca house 
and land, on the West by Ghosparah Lane, 
on the South by Baikanto Nath Ghose’s jumma 
griiden and tank, and on the East by Sumbhoo 
Cbundcr Ghose’s potit land. 

Lot 39.— One parcel of lai;d measuring by 
estimation 2 bighas and 16 cottahs more or 
less, and bounded on the N(»rih by the land of 
i\ii'mcj.sur Khainar’s and Gopai Chunder Dass 
and others, on the East by BissonautU Bang’s 
garden and paddy land, on the South by the 
litndnf Bissonauth Bang and others, and on 
the East by Purmessur Khamai’s land. 

Lot 40.— One parcel of land measuring by 
esimiatiun 16 coviahs more or less, and bound- 
ed on the West by Golam Punny Shaik’s lano, 
on the South andNorih by Purmessur Kamar’s 
laud, and on the East by the land of Gooha 
Dass and others. 

Lot 41 —One parcel of homestead land 
measuring by estimation i biggah more or less, 
,md bounded on the East by Hiirisli Niiskur’s 
{jarden, on the North by Hurish Nuskui’s and 
Kanyc Doss’s land, on the West by Kanye 
Doss’s garden and land, and on the South by 
hhattoy Sakary foad. 

Lot 42.— One parcel of land measuring by 
estimation 1 biggah and 10 cottahs more or 
less, and bounded on the North by Mr. Daga’s 
hitul, on the East by Sackhecmony Dassee’s 
land, on the South by Modoosoodan Baug’s 
joic land, and on the West by Sumbhoo Chun- 
der Ghose’s land. 

Lot 43.— One parcel of paddy land measur- 
ing by estimation I biggah and 25 cottahs mote 
vt less, and bounded on the South by Dassu- 
ruth Ghose’s land and garden, on the East by 
the land of Gopai Doss and others, on the 
North by Kedarimlh and Chunder Sheekhur 
Hanerjee’s laud, and on the West by Gonesh 
Dass’s land. 

Lot 44.— One parcel of homestead land with 
garden and doba measuring i biggah more or 
less, and bounded on the South by Rajcoomar 
Urojocoomar Sett and Modoosoodiin Daw’s 
garden and land, on the North by the Benares 
road, on the \Vest by Gopalchunder Dey’s 
dwelling house and tank, and on the East by 
the land of Surroopchunder Dint. 

Lots 45 to 48. — A like share in Pergunnah 
Baro Zillah Hooghly, Thnnnah Gclabattee, 
Sub-registration District Howrah, contained 
within Lot Mamoodallypore 

Lot 43.~A piece of lakraj land in Bamun- 
ghata containing 4 biggahs and 10 cottahs 
more or less, and bounded on the South by the 
Benares road, on the West by a road, on the 
East by Jodoonauth Bhuttachaijee’s and 
Woomachurn Bhuttachanee’s dwelling house 
^nd tank, and on the North by the tank of 
Petamber Roy and others. 

Lot 46. —One parcel of Paul’s garden in 
Bamunghata containing about 8 biggahs more 

less, and bounded on the North by Ram- 
^oomar Ghose and Nafar Chunder Gliose’s 
dwelling house and a road, on the West by the 
dwelling house of Luckee Bewah and others, 
on the East by the land of Tarrucktiauih Bose 
«uid others, and on the South by Issur Ghosal 
■md Nabo Buiragee’s dwelling house. 

Lot 47.— Mouza Oottar Batra measuring 12 
“’ 8 Kahg 3 cottahs and 8 chittneks of land more 
ur less, the annual khnzna (revenue) Rupees 
50-3-10 is payable to the Zeinindary Sircars of 
die 10 annas and 6 annas shareholders, bound- 
ed on the South by Koylash Chunder Chuck- 
e^butiys land and Wooma Charan Sirdar and 
nallodhur Ghose’s ebakran land, on the East 
By Budden, Munee, Manick, Kally and Siia- 


ram Dey’s land, on the North by a'public road 
and Manick Kallay’s danga and tank, and on 
the West by Goiir Dass Boiragee’s and Manick 
Kall.ay’s tank and doba. 

Lf)t 48. — In Perj^iinnah Boro containing l 
biggah 2 cottas and 8 chitiacks, the animal 
kliazna Rupees 8-9-3 payable to the Zemin- 
dar of tiie 10 annas hikI 6 annas shareholders. 
This property is bounded on ilie East 1»y Ram- 
dhone Boiragee’s jote land, on ilie North by 
Brindabun. Ne«^gy’s land and Ononto Ghosc’s 
doba, on the South by Shibkiisio Daw’s pur- 
chased land, and on the West by Chatterjee’s 
land and passage. 

Also a like share in the undenneniioned 
parcels of rent-free land in Mouza Salkea ad- 
jacent to the Railway in lot Mamoodallypore, 
in Zillah Hooghly, Thanah Golabaii, and Sub- 
registry Howrah, constituting lots No. 49 to 
No. 54:— 

Lot 49.— One parcel of land being Lot No. 2 
measuring 3 biggahs i coiiah and Qt-hiilacks, 
and bounded on the South by the Snlkea road, 
on the Ntirili up to the 2nd milestone, on the 
East by a wiie fence, and on the West by a 
pillar. 

Lot. 50. —One parcel of land being lot 4 
measuring i cottah and 33 scpiaie feet, and 
bounded on the South by lot No. 3 plan, on 
the North up to the 2nd milestone, on the East 
by Nobin Duti’s garden, and on the West by a 
wire fence. 

Lot 51.— One parcel of land being lot No. 5 
measuring 2 biggahs and 14 chiitacks, and 
bounded on the South np to the end of the 
2nd milestone, on the Noiih by the Railway 
Company’s land, on the East by a wiie fence, 
and on the West up to the 2nd milestone. 

Lot 52. One parcel of land being lot No. 6 
measuring 3 biggahs i cottah ami 3 cliittarks, 
and bounded on the South up to the 2ud mile- 
stone and Greedharee dhoba’s land, on the 
North by Thakurcharaii Bagdy’s jote land, and 
on the East and West by a wire fence. 

Lot 53.— One parcel oHand in Mouza S dkea 
being lot No. 20 measuring 2 biggahs i cottah 
and 10 chittacks, and bounded on the. South 
by lot No. 18, on the Not rb by the boundaiy 
of the Monza, on the East by a wire fence, and 
on the West by Dcan’.s I.iml. 

Lot 54. — One paicel of land in Monza Bally 
being Lot No. 25 measuiing 5 biggahs atid 17 
square feet, and bounded on the South tip to 
the end of the 4th milestone, on the Noitli by 
a ro.'id leading to No. 12 Budge, on the East 
by a wire fence, and on the West by the land 
of Kristo Hazrah and others. 

Lot 55. — Nos. 16 and 17 Luckhcytiarain 
Mookeijee’s Lane in Pathooiiaghaiia in Cal- 
cutta, being a three storied brick-built dwelling 
house together with land appertaining theieto, 
containing by estimation 19 cottahs more or 
less, and bounded on the South by the st.ible 
of Rajender Mookeijee, on the North by Bud- 
don Shaw’s tenanted land, on the East by a 
lane, .and on tlie West by Luckbeynarain 
Mookerjee’s lane. 

Lots 45 and 55 will be first put up for 

sale. 

R. BELCHAMBERS, 

SwiNHOE & Chunder, 

Plaintiff’s Ailoineys. 

Dated this 19th November 1891. 


Holloway's Pills are admirably adapted for 
curing diseases incidental to females. At 
different periods of life women are subject to 
complaints which require a peculiar medicine ; 
and it is now an indisputable fact that there 
is none so suitable for complaints of this 
nature as Holloway’s Pills. For all the de- 
bilitating disorders incidental to the sex, and 
in every contingency perilous to the life and 
health Af woman— youthful or aged or single— 
this great regulator and renovator of the 
scefetive organs and the nervous system is an 
immediate cure. Their purifying qualities 
render them invaluable to females at all ages. 
They are searching and cleansing, yet invigor- 
ating ; a few doses will speedily remove every 
species of irregularity in the system, and there- 
by establish health on a sound and firm basis. 
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FEVER CURES. 
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A Sure Cure Jor Acule Diseases oj 
Inflammation, 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, voinitting, Diarrhoia 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chesi, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. I- 1 2, Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 
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FEVER CURES. 
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A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
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Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Feveis, with 
Constipation or Diai rhiea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Canermn oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of tlio.se 
oigans, I'tc. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1*8, or by V. P. pf^'=it 
Re. I -12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by \ . f . 
post Re. 1-2. 
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In Pamphlety Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY 

Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 
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“IT RSOOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who tufftf find sure relief from 

.rj.6’sOR'ENTA|.B 

.. M ‘S 



The Oreateet Pain Oure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Shenmatiem and RheumaticOout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACfeACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
or these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic fprm. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

KeoMlgia in the Head, Face and Umbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you sobjiEt to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica. 
tion will relieve you* 

In Sore-throat its power has be%n so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The MarTellons Sore Throat Onre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sp/ii in BoUlti at / AV. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreetde Co., 
K. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. * 



THE -ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
• COMPANY, “LIMITED." 
no, College Street, Calcutta. • 

( Incoif orated under Act VI of zSSt.) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Cnm- 
pany are : — (i) the erection and establishment 
of a TUeatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the adt^ancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low anct degraded, nr, it> any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books .and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. —Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS. — Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjec (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacbaryya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following,' among others, are our principal 

DONOIU AND SUBSORIBEBS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohtin Tagore, ^ 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vet nment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray J.agadanandH Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bo8e,M.A.,li.L., * 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kiinja Behari Maliik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, T.'tki, M.A., 1J.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality^, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisionat Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Paihurjaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posjta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.V 
Ray Bankitii Chandr.i Chatterji Bahadur, • 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

BabM Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori LalGoswami, m.a., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbebari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkba Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Uinacharan Banerji, m.a., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandbu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Bat)u Satkari Banerji, Member, . BurdwAgdRaj 
Committee, ^ 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmoban Bbattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, ” ’ 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govjoda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., Ac. 


^ NOTICE. 4 .. 

• Wanted active and pushing Agelhts every- 
where for the above Company. Cash ttcnriiy 
required Rs. 250^ {eacb}^^ 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Onaia&teed two Yean, 

Pretty, small, accurste, .trong, open.f„,j 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undau,,^ 
ed watch, with hand setting mech.nij, 
secondhand, tnamelUd dial. Jewelled, and boii 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. wiUi an 
jjlnss, spring, box and two years* guarant*, 
Easily repairable. Warranted to itpnd rongh. 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr, $ 
Gooniah of District MunsifPs Court fro,„ 
Chicacole says A watch maker valued i! 
at Rs. as." Mr. B. V. Chetty from Ananupo, 
says Many were deceived thinking th«, 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Muung H, Myab of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says;.. 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years." 

FASHIOlfABLE JIWELLEET. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lo^ti, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt fiuttoni 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops («i| 
pairs). Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necfclcu. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Sp«cU*i«rrram«, 
Cigar Holders, ThimMes m 4 Rl«ge let with 
•cientific Diaratwdi, Rnbni, Em. 

eralde, &c., at R«, i-tjer ioiekV. P. p. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt 'Inspector, Saaikutla, taye "A 
German valued the diamond rbg at Rs. 50 and 
ruby atRs.^" Nickel Silver Timepiece lot 
Ri. 4 i guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO.. 

BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

• , ( PRINCE ANB PEASANT) 
WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review af Politics^ Literature^ and Seenty 

BATX8 or BWSOBIPTIOK. 

, If paid iu auvance, 

Nearly ... ... ... ,2 

Hall-yearly ... ^ 

Quarterly.., ... „ 4 

Mommy ... .„ Ke. i-8 

Single or sample Copy Ans. 

. If not paid in advance^ ^ 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly.., ... \ lo-g 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-o 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy \ ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge lor postage or peon, 

BATES OF ADVSBTISiaDCyi 

Advertisements (three columha to ihe page 
and 102 lines ojr la inches to the columns ar# 
charged by the spade taken up* at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. a-a aft Iftch each inser- 
tion. The lowest chargeTor any gi^vertisemeiit 
is Rs. a, .ftxcept Domestic Ot^moces, the 
lowest charge for which is Ra. , 

Business Cb mmunicacions {^t ptAd) to 
be directed to ^’The Mkiia^r;^ kf |4 Literary 
Communicatibhi an^ ^eka > pftmphlete 
(cdrnnge’ paid) to 
ARamb- ' 


ert'nftd andfuMefod/or Profriofor fverg S^tssrdag ^ MPTiy ub> 
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the ignorant masses of India, hold hysteria to be a symptom of demonaic 
possession f According to the Indian maxim, devils depart at blows. 

all, the hanging instrament that is called after the name of 
Dr. Gmllotin, \a8 not invented by him, though he approved of it. 
According to a recent writer in the Saturday Review, the real inventor 
was Dr. Louis, Secretary to the Academie dc Medicine, Paris, It was 
designed by him in 1785 as an improvement on an Italian instru- 
ment and resembled in principle the Scotch “maiden” and the 
Halifax “ gibbet.” It was exhibited to a select assembly of deputies 
on March 1792 and recommended by the Assembly three weeks 
after. During this period Dr. Guillotin spoke many a time in its 
favour, condemning the old instrument with rack and wheel, instead 
of which the new one was now introduced. It was first called “Loui- 
son” but the public were for calling it after its chief advocate in the 
chamber, guillotine. On April 25 1792, it was first used for be- 
heading a highwayman. Dr. Guillotin died in 1814. Is it possible 
that he acted under a vague instinct of personal selfishness ? The 

new iastruiucnt might have been tried on the worthy doctor himself. 

• 

• • 

IN Congr^s d’Hygidiie, Ouvridre, M. Nnpias slates that i8 per cent, 
of the cutters of silexi per cent, of the needle sharpners, 65 o 
the file cutters, 45 of the lithographers, 40 of the grindstone cutters, 7 
of the cement workers and t; per cent, of the tinfoil workers die of 
phthisis. The harder the dust, the more it is iujurious. 


’ NOTES & LEADERETTES . 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

lame mule ends with catching the hare, says the Arab proverb. 
The Black Man, like the dark horse of the turf, has, after all, reach- 
ed the winning post. Lord Salisbury’s doubt— “I doubt if wc 
have yet got to that point where a British constituency will elect a 
black man to repiesent them,” has been dispelled. Mr, Dadabhai 
Naoroji has been returned a Member of Parliament. It is an agree- 
able surprise to us Indians. Mr. Dadabhai’s patience has been 
rewarded. He had courted and been jilted. He again wooed and 
won Central Finsbury. Until the eleventh hour he had no hopes 
when a lady stepped in and succeeded in retiring his rival in the same 
Liberal interest in which he had been working. He has been return- 
ed by a majority of thiee. In the previous election of 1886, the majo- 
rity was five. 

In honor of the event, meetings are being held in different parts of 
the country. Our Cemgress friends of this city have arranged to close 
the private schools and colleges, themselves being owners of most 
of the institutions, on Monday next, to be followed up by a public 
demonstration. Vigorous attempts are being made to get up a general 
illumination. Bombay will celebrate her Naoroji’s success with genuine 
enthusiasm and all the honours. 

Of the three Anglo-Indians recently retired from service in this 
country, who contested the elections, the late Military Member 
and the Law Member have been returned, and Mr. Douglas Straight, 
of the Allahabad High Court, been defeated, 

The General Election shows a distinct Liberal reaction. The fickle 
Metropolis has turned her back on the Ministry, and at other centres 
the same change is observable. England is too jealous of power to 
leave it long in the same hands. 

So far as we can guess at this stage, the two forces of Government 
and the Opposition will be too equally balanced for administration. We 
trust there will be no necessity for another dissolution, which may dash 
to the ground the hopes of India at the election of Dadabhai Naoroji. 


The elections are not yet ended. 

The latest rbtarns are 


Conservatives... 

... 

. 165 

Liberals 

... ... . 

■ >35 

Unionists 

... 

. 25 

Anti-Parnellites 

... •.. 

• 15 

Parneliites ... 

... ... 

. 4 


shewing that the Liberals have gained forty-three seats, the Cod< 
aervattvei thirteen, and the Vnionists six. 


We learn— for wc are not favoured with the daily— that the Anrnta 
Baear Pairika has issued a black border issue by way of mourning 
for the Parliamentary death of Mr, J. M. Maclean, who has not been 
re-elected by Oldham. This is the very redutHe ad abmuium of irony. 
It is a pity that such a feeble and pointless practical joke should have 
been perpetrated on a serious subject by men who are not deficient in 
native wit. We regret it because it shows a bad spirit in our 
countrymen. Is it generous — is it honourable— is it even decent— to 
chuckle over the misfortunes of even enemies ? 

Surely our countrymen would not wish to see Mr. Maclean’s income 
reduced, his uninsured house and effects on fire, his children die of 
the influenzal A slight ripple of satisfaction at his failure in the 
election, as it is natural, is the utmost stretch of ill-nature permissible 
to enemies. Thus far shall it go and no farther. Generous minded 
opponents will not humiliate themselves by even this degree of evil 
thought. Righteous men of course will never countenance it. Brave 
minds do not care to see the field cleared of enemies by accidents— 
they are ready to fight all comers. This indecent jubilation only 
enhances the impoi lance of Mr, Maclean and is a confession of our 
imbecility. Is Mr. Maclean so formidable that we should so anxiously 
desire to see him out of the House? For our part, we should wish to 
see him in all the more now that our Naoroji will be there to meet 
him. Although inferior in brilliancy, our Black Man is a man of 
superior calibre and a politician of greater grasp as well as information 
and bcucr grounded in principles. 


The chuckle over Mr. Maclean’s parliamentary iemise is premature. 
He may yet come in, after all. If this chuckle should be telegraphed, 
he would almost surely get in. He would try his best and Englishmen 
would have more sympathy with him than ^er. This chuckle Is bad 
in tactics as in morals and manners. 

Apart from this incident, Mr. Maclean* has displayed so much 
ability in debate that it will be worth the while of the Conservative 
leaders to find him a seat. 


In 1890, Congress passed an Act for celebrating the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus. Among other 
things it provides that the discovery be commemorated by an 
exhibition of the resouiccs of the United States of America, their 
development, and of the progress of civilization in the New World, and 
that such an exhibition should be of a national and international 
character, so that not only the people of the Union and the American 
Continent, but those of all nations as well, can participate. Such is 
to be the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, United Stales, 
America. It will be held on the lovely shore of Lake Michigan, in the 
great City of Chicago. It will be opened on the ist May 1893 and 
closed on the 301b October following. 

India will not be officially represented in the World’s Exposition. 
In answer to General Goldsworthy, Mr. Curzoii informed the House 
of Commons on the I3ih June that 

“After very careful consideration the Government of India have 
come to the conclusion, in which they have the support of all the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, that it is not necessary that India 
should be officially represented at Chicago, cither directly or through 
the British Commission ; or that any grant in aid should be made. 
The Government is, however, supporting the Calcutta Tea Association 
in the establishment of an Indian section at the Exhibition. * 

Notwithstanding the decision of the Secretary of Stale, the Gov- 
ernment of India have ordered the issue of a circular incorporating 
the general regulations for foreign exhibitors and the United States 
Government regulations governing the free importation of articles for 
exhibition at the show to the Local Governments and Administrations 
find to the Foreign Department for such circulation to Political 
officers in Native States as may be considered necessary. 

The Government of India have sanctioned Rs. 40,000 for the 
Indian tea section of the Exposition. 


A MOST brilliant operation has been just performed in America which 
revolutionises at once the mental and the medical sciences. It is re- 
ported by Dr. Hugo Engel of Philadelphia in the Medical News, It was 
an operation of trephining followed by mental improvement. A boy 
of fourteen who had been in a good mental and physical condition 
until his sixth year, was attacked sifitb severe epileptic fits which 
gradually transformed him into a savage animal as it were. Tb© boy 
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now behaved more like an idiot with maniacal symptoms coming on at 
times. There was a peculiar conformation of the skull which 
suggested to the surgeon the premature closing of the fon* 
tanelles by the junction of parietal and frontal bones. Two opera- 
lions were performed by removing portions of the ri^ht frontal 
and parietal bones immediately contiguous to the coronal suture. 
There was a marked lessening of the 6ts in number as well as in- 
tensity, with an admirable improvement of the mental conditions. 
He regained his bright lively nature, and there was a complete, 
change in his habits. Cases are found where mental lesions have 
supervened after injuries and have been remedied after trephining, 
but idiocy due to rapid closing of the fontanelles cured by an opera- 
tion is extremely rare. Dr. Engel’s case is a most important success 
in surgery which, while it utterly discredits the old psychology, 
Tipens a long vista to the applicability of trephining in the most ob- 
scure and desperate mental disorders due to inalforinatiou, congenital 
or post congenital. 


The late Professor Freeman’s friends probably affected to regard him 
as a mere doctrinaire in affairs. In truth he was little better than 
a schoolmaster. He set great store by his own epigram, History 
IS past politics ; politics are present history, speaking with charming 
simplicity of his success with this grand organ for discovery of truth. 
He boasted, that in most of the political matters to which he had 
given any thought at all he had come to his own conclusions first, and 
had the pleasure of seeing the practical men come to the same con- 
clusions later. That is unmistakably like the man of the ferule. 


The Report of the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board 
of London for 1890 contains many interesting features. In a case of 
food-poisoning at Portsmouth, Dr. Klein was offered an opportunity 
for experiment with the poisonous materials. He found that 
these matters had, when he received them, definitely poisonous 
properties upon mice ; and that with lapse of time this poisonous 
action ivas lost. At the time when the materials were poisonous, they 
exhibited in great abundance two fonn^ of h icilUn, the one mobile, 
and the other non-mobile. After the materials had lost their poisonous 
quality they continued to exhibit b.'icteria in great abundance, especially 
the mobile bacillus above mentioned, hut the non-mobile was now no 
longer to be found.” This proves how one species of bacteria is poison- 
ous while the other is not only innocuous hut plays an important part in 
maintaining the economy of nature and as such in destroying the mor- 
bific influence of the other. Dr. Dupi^ has illustrated these facts in 
deep-well waters— how the harmless ones have the superiority over the 
others. So even in bacterial life there is a continuous struggle for 
existence. 

In the same report there are fourteen instances of food-poisoning 
fiom j8$o to 1888. Of these ten are due to pig meat of one kind or 
.another, veal, beef, butcher’s meat (kind unstated) and tinned salmon, 
each forming one instance respectively. After .all, there is more danger 
in the pig meat than in other kinds of flesh. The Hindus and Maho- 
medans have done well to forsake it. 


Thfre is an order to all port Scanitary authorities signed by the 
President Charles T. Richie, dated August 28, 1890. The power of 
the Local Government Board extends over se.a5, rivers and waters of 
the United Kingdom and the high seas within three miles of the 
coasts. These regulations contrast with the laws of quarantine ac- 
cepted by the continental nations of Europe, and arc intended more 
to facilitate commerce than to enforce isolation. 

A NOTE by Dr. H. Hamer, on certain conditions determining 
insusceptibility of the human system to poisonous materials, is 
appended to the Report. Therein he examines Metschnikoff’s 
theory of the power of leucocytes to destroy the bacteria. Buchner’s 
theor/ of the germicidal action of animal fliiids apart from cells 
has loo been noticed. Following certain experiments, Dr. Hamer is 
of opinion that the doctrine of phagocytosis is not in accordance 
with but in direct opposition to Rnffer’s theory of diphtheria where 
*^the diphtheritic membrane is a battle-field for amoeboid cells and 
the pathogenic microbes of diphtheria.” 


Dr* Barry, on an epidemic of enteric fever in Tees valley, reports that 
** 1 have personally no hesitation in attributing the epidemic of enteric 
fever in the Lower Tecs Valley to the water pumped from the Rivet 
Tees during the fortnight ending August a3rd, at a lime, namely, when 
the river was in flood and when it must have contained abundance of 
excrementa! matter*” The water was supplied by the Stockton and 
Middlesbrough Water Works. Unless the condition of the river or the 
water supply is improved, no good is expected. Persons residing 
in the locality were advised to boil their drinking water. 


It is reported from Kurachi that for Rs. 10,000 paid by the Nawab of 
Jumigadh for the Medressah building at Kurachi, at a laige gathering 
of M.ihomedans at the Medressah Hall, special prayers were offered 
for His Highness Naw.ib Rasool Khanji Bahadur and for Her 
Majesty. This is overdoing a good lhing-—lo silliness and indecency. 
What is the rationale of the prayer for the Empress? Was it an 
acknowledgment of her g raciousness as sovereign in not robbing the 
Nawab of his throne and properly and effects so that he was able to 
pay Rs. 10,000 to a charity ? Or was it a mere.cnmpliment like the toast 
at public dinners ? In that case, Her Majesty should have been allowed 
the precedence in the prayers. Again, supposing the black Nawab 
had paid a lac, what would have been the proper form of ac- 
knowledgment ? Would Kurachi have voted a Day of General Fast and 
Thanksgiving ? 

The Panjab is in a fair vttxy of being independent of Bengal in her 
coal supply. Her own coal-fields are being worked with success. 
According to oflicinl reports, the Dnndot Colliery nearly doubled 
its output during last year. It was over 72,000 tons, the profits realised 
being ne.irly 15 per cent, on the capital outlay. The Bhaganwala 
coal-field on the i^alt Range, seventeen miles from Dandot, also seemt 
very promising, with coal slightly better than that produced at Dandot. 


The Southern Mabratta Railway Company have, in supersession of 
their previous order for caps, piescribed the national turban for their 
upper native staff. The black uniform cap was at first an abomination 
to the latter. As we are told in a paragraph which appears in the 
Pioneer^ at first they did not take to it kindly. A few stoutly 
refused to relinquish their kitikobs and turbans of voluminous 
folds, and some only donned the*l)lHck cap when they knew tbeic 
Inspecting Officers were about. The rule was, however, applied with 
greater and less severity, and at length a factitious taste for black caps 
was actually created, so much so that clerks and others who were not 
required to wear black cups as a uniform took to wearing them. Some 
were bordered with gold lace and others with floral designs richly ex- 
ecuted in coloured silk and gold and silver thread. The Company, 
becoming alarmed, has now ordered a return to the turban and the) 
Coquettish cap has been prescril>ed ” (sic). The last word should, of 
course, be '^proscribed,” and it shows how our leading contemporary’s 
great establishment is not above the typographic lapses to which minor 
offices and the Indian Press in general are liable. That correction, 
however, does not remove the inherent weakness of the sentence. 
That '^coquettish cap” is an eye-sore and no inistake-^in the text as 
well as in point of fact. A bold epithet indeed is " coquettish ” 
for the infernal black cap prescribed ! If the adjective is meant 
I for the sumptuous lace cap decorated with flowery gold and silver 
thread worked in colored silk, the fancy for it was simply silly. Its 
adoption by any railway servant was not only against rule but an 
obvious impropriety also — a sin against the decencies of business life. 
But as it had never been prescribed, there was no occasion for its 
proscription. It is also amusing to see how, notwitbstandiiig>^he 
adtiiuted repugnance to the innovation of the hideous black cap, 
the growth of a taste for it is predicated, apparently as the result of 
not the steady pressure of the Company in enforcing their command 
but the greater and less severity with which the rule to wear the black 
cap was enforced. The writer perceives the weakness of his statement 
which he tries to bolster up by qualifying the taste said to be created 
by the word ” factitious.” But that word does not really alter the 
matter. Is it to be supposed that a taste, factitious or real, was created 
by the less severity with which a repugnant rule was enforced ? The 
adoption of caps some bordered with gold lace and others with floral 
designs richly executed in colored silk and gold and sliver thread,” was 
a strange proof of the creation of a taste-^say " a factitious taste— 
for black caps.” 
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The w^le is 4 curious attempt to keep the Railway Company in 
countenance and gloss over their discomfiture. The black business 
did not go down with the natives and the sumptuary regulatio'i had 
to be withdrawn. That is plain. But the defeat from the natives has 
gone to the heart of the railway authorities and their friends in the 
press. Let them not lose heart, however. They will yet obtain their 
heart’s wish. Of course there can be no question about the repugnance 
of Orientals to the European’s choice color, black. This side the 
country too there was great dismay on the E. I. R. when that black cap 
was introduced, and several men threw up their appointments rather 
than appear in that ridiculous head gear. Others only donned it at 
train lime when Europeans were about. This was the thin end of the 
wedge. Gradually the repugnance wore ofT, and we now see Brahmans, 
Vaidyas and K lyasthas wearing the undertaker’s badge without fret or 
a conscious sense of huiailiaiiun. 


Mr. Lambert’s appointment to the Lieutenant-Governor’s Council for 
making Laws, which we quietly and dubiously brought to public notice, 
has been warmly attacked. Two of our European morning contempo- 
laries of liiis city have condemned it in no uncertain terms. The 
Indian Daily News, after quoting our paragraph, gives expression to 
the general complaint of the inordinate predominance of the official 
clement in the local Legihlaiiire. As legauls the appointment of Mr. 
Lambert to help to pass the Fiie Biigade, the mercantile community 
is said to regaid It as a tactical mistake, if not woise. Tlie objection 
is not of course to Mi. Lambert as Mr. Lambert. But, says our 
cotuempoiary, 

“it is held to be a depaituie from the correct principles of 
legislation that an officei wiio in chaige of liie woiking uf the 
Act should be the one to mnke it. That Mr. Lambeit can give 
valuable infdimaiion on the woiking of ilie Act may be admitted. 
Bin that does not quality Ifim as a legislator. And fmilier, the 
Act may outlast Mr. Lamben, and he may be succeeded by an 
officer of less discretion and knowledge. Moreover, ii is pointed 
out that il4J * other side’ has now no lepiescniative on the Council, 
or 13 veiy inadequately leprcsenied. Ttie merchants have a great 
interest ill the Fiic Biigade question, and they have hitheilo been 
chiefly taxed for the buppoii ot tiie Biigade, They not iinrea.sonal)ly 
say that they have as goou ,1 claim to be repiesenied in the Council 
as the executive who will have the woikmg of tlic Act. It may 
liave been foi want of consideration that this airangement has been 
made. But it is tell, rigluly or wrongly, that it is another step in a 
looappaieiit lemlency to stiooioinaie all other influences, including 
tile judicial, to executive aulhoniy, a com sc which bodes no good 
to tlie geneial public.” 

Soon after ilie followed up with great spirit. It perfect- 

ly agrees with the Indian Daily News in regarding the appointment of 
the Commissioner of Folice as a “depHiiure from the true principles 
of legislation that an officer who is to liave cliarge of the working 
of an Act should lake pan iii making and passing it.” The writer goes 
on : — 

“The opinion of siicli an officer as to what is required of the Legis- 
laiuie is, no douin, enmlod to the fullest cou-sideiaiion. But that 
Juinishes no aigiun.iiii for associating him with the Lrgislatuie m tlie 
making or passing of the law ; for ihcie is nothing to prevent the 
C<mncil having all the benehi of Ins advice without his actually 
occupying a seat<(n it.” 

“Tncrc is, moieover, a strong objection to Mr. Lambert’s elevation 
to the Council, quite independently of the pendency of this particular 
Bill, in the meie fact of his being the Commissioner of Police. The 
oame grounds on which it is considered necessary that executive and 
judicial functions should be kept apart, apply in an almost equal degree 
to the separation of execuiive and legislative functions. The Legis- 
laiure should be m a postilion to judge with absolute impartiality be- 
iweeiuhe interests of the executive and those of the public, and, in 
order that it may be 111 such a position, it should consist of men who 
.ire not actively eng.iged m the perfoiniance of executive duties. It 
IS all the more neceasHiy that this principle should be observed in a 
country like India, wliere the legislature consists of members in who^e 
appoimmeiit the public lias no voice, and over whose acts consequently 
It possesses no control. As we have had occasion to remark more th.tn 
once, the executive iti India, in recent years, have shown a strong 
tendency not meiely to arrogate to themselves an undue control over 
the judiciary of the country, but to legislate themselves out of tlie 
jurisdiction of the courts, as tegards their official acts. The tendency 
IS one which strikes at the very roots of justice and liberty, and it 
should be promptly resisted whenever and wherever it displays itself. 
'The appointment of an official in Mr. Lambert’s position to a seat in 
tne Legislative Council of the Province will, not unnaturally, be regard- 
ed as making a fuither development of this policy, which is wholly 
opposed to the spirit of British rule, and has only to he exposed to be 
cotideinned by the voice of British public opinion. We are strongly 
of opinion that the appointment under comment ought never to have 
been made, and should be cancelled.” 

M all the noble sentiments expressed above, we entirely concur. If 


the Constitution is in danger, we hope our other contemporaries will 
see the necessity of their coming forward in its defence. Will the 
Englishman do its duty on the occasion as befits its position and the 
traditions of its constituents ? 

An enormous aerolite fell into the Caspian Sea not far from Apsheron. 
It came down with a loud noise and greatly disturbed the Sea fora 
long distance. It looks like an ordinary rock projecting over 12 feet 
over water 25 feet deep. 


Yesterday, Mr. Jackson moved the Criminal Bench of the High 
Court ill the in.itier of Raja Snrya Kuil Adiarjee of Muktagacha, 
against the proceedings, by himself and throngli his Assistant, of Mr. 
Phillips, District .M.igisiraic, M.iimensiiig. Mr, Jackson made two 
separate applications, one to set aside the order of the Assistant Magis- 
trate under section 432 of the Penal Code, fining the R ija R^i. 500 
with the alternative of twenty days’ simple imprisonment, and the 
other to quash the order of the District Magistrate under section 
143 of the Criminal Procedure Code on the R;ija not to repeat or 
continue the nuisance of tlie wall the Raja had built and the District 
Magistrate had pulled down. 

The proper course would have been to file an appeal to the District 
Judge, but this was not done in order that the Judges of the High 
Court might be given an immediate opportunity of expressing them- 
selves on the extraordinary proceedings of the District Magistrate. 

The Judges, though competent, would not depart from the usual 
practice of the Court in favor of a rich Raja appearing by an eminent 
counsel. One of them, in anticipation of the attack on the softness 
of the bench as ihougli he expected a Tiger’s spring, had fortified 
himself by pulling himself in the same mood in which Sterne prepared 
himself at the sight of the monk to receive his clerical visitor with a 
prcdeterinmation not 10 give a sous. For once he would not let his 
longue carry away Ins head. And lie spoke to the same effect. So 
novel was his attitude that he was vain of his newly acquired prudence. 
After all, the court granted a rule on the District Magistrate. We 
quote the orders. 

“Noiris, J.— We think ih.it sufficient mateiial has been put before 11$ 
by learned counsel to make it lucumocnt upon us to grant a rule call- 
ing upon the district magistrate of Mymensingh to show cause why 
an order of the 22na June hhoukl not be set aside. With regard to the 
other application, that we should call for the records of the proceedings 
before the Assistant Magisiiate with the view of revising tliem. we 
consider that no siilficiem giound has been made out, Ifanapplica- 
iioti had been m.idc by the hmnblesl pleade>r in this rourt on behalf 
of the poorest of Her M ijcsly's suojecl in this country, we should have 
arrived at the same conclusion as we have arrived at in this case. Tlie 
fact that the defend.vni, who has been lined an inconsiderable sum, is a 
geiulcman of wealth and standing cannot make any possible difference 
to us in the discharge of puiely judicial duty, whether or not the action 
taken by the distiict magistrate was right, nr the .steps he lias taken 
were right. Whether he has waiiionly, viciously, or maliciously put the 
Raja to shame is a m.iiier which h not before us, and upon which we 
decime to express any opinion. The R ija has his remedy by a regular 
appeal, and when that regul.ir appeal has been decided one way or 
anoihei, he then can come forward before this court for revision. 

OTviuealy, J.— It is right I should say that I entirely concur in the 
judgment winch has just been delivered. No doubt from the number 
uf letters read by Mi. Jackson iheie are many points which may be 
put forward in appeal, but the offence of which he has been convicted 
is one whicli carries no social stigma or stain with it, and he has his 
ordinary remedy. It is only a fine, and I veniiire to say ihat if we weie 
to admit such cases to revision, we should not be in a position to refuse 
any po.s&iblc case which may be applied for by any one. I think there- 
fore that It would not be advisable for iis to abandon the usual practice 
of the couit where a man has his ordinary remedy. In the other case 
1 also concur in thinking ih.il Mr. Jackson has shown good cause for 
the lulc which has been granted.” 

If the Judges would not admit the appeal, and would not be tempted 
to express any opinion on the proceedings of the District magistracy, 
one of them made certain remarks which must be noted. 

. “ Norris, J.— The putting of the Raja into tiie dock is piirejy an 
executive matter, with which we are not called upon to deal judicially 
whatever opinion we may hold with regard to it. 

Mr. J ickson.— Surely your lordships are competent to deal with a 
matter of this kind. 

Norris, J.— Suppose that it was done in bad faith, maliciously, 
wantonly, recklessly ; assume that all that had been done by Mr. 
Phillips against the Kaja was done in this spirit : what has that to do 
with the question why we .should abandon the practice and allow this 
case to be revised befoie the appeal is heard ? What has the fact that 
this gentleman has been wantonly, recklessly, maliciously put into the 
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dock at the instigation of the magistrate got to do with the question 
of revising judicial proceedings ? All we can do is to set aside 
the sentence passed upon this gentleman, and order the dne of 
Rs. 500 to be refunded. 

Mr. Jackson.— Nothing more? That^s all ! 

Non is, J .— 1 am not going to be tempted into m.aking any comments 
in this matter at this stage of the proceedings, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Jackson said that hi.s lordship’s remark staggered him. The 
proceedings were monstrous, and yet their lordships would not express 
an opinion on the extraordinary natiue of the case. He again urged 
that the court should express an opinion on the case, apart from deaU 
ing wirh it under the revisional section. ’ 

Later on, 

Norris, J. — Despite the signs of the lime«, which are easily read, 
] am sorry to say I trust the day is yet very distant when any judicial 
officer will fail to do what he considers to he right according 10 the 
dictates of his conscience, because the executive are parties to any 
proceedings before him. I am glad to have an opportunity of saying 
this publicly.” 

A fine way of keeping the predetermination not to give a sous ! 

Jesting apart, the last remark of Mr. Justice Norris is a valuable 
one and worthy of a Biitish Judge. Whatever his faults of temper 
or tongue, he is always Englishman to the backbone. 


Erratum. — ^20^ column /, last parafrraph^ after the second 
sentence supply the followinyr sentence which was accidentally 
emitted : — 

His son who inherited with his father’s crown of thorns all his worth- 
lessness, after a few short years, was blinded and shelvexi. 
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THE CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

The Cadastral Survey in Mozufferpore came into 
operation with the Bengal Tenancy Act towards the 
latter end of 1885. It was at the beginning an 
experimental measure, the object of which was to 
give effect to the provisions of the Tenancy Act and 
also to benefit all classes of occupiers aud fix their 
rights and liabilities, a measure which if proved suc- 
cessful might be extended to all the territories under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It was, how- 
ever, abandoned under the orders of the Secretary of 
State in 1886. Later on, it was repeatedly repre- 
sented to the Government of India that the pre- 
paration of a record of rights was absolutely neces- 
sary for the sake of good government, as the condi- 
tion of the peasantry of Behar was most deplorable, 
while the conduct of the Zemindars was unparalleled 
in opprc-ssion and the provisions of the Tenancy 
Act were inefficient either to remove or alleviate the 
evils that had been existing for a long time. Stress 
was laid on the Behar famine of 1874 which showed 
how utterly incapable were the rayyets to help 
themselves on the failure of a year’s crop. ‘A 
searching Inquiry ended with the suggestion for 
a change in the rent law of Behar. When the 
present law came into operation it was soon 
found out that the mere introduction of a law more 
favorable to the rayyets would be of no use when 
they were perfectly helpless and ignorant as a class 
to assert their rights out of court or to go to court to 
enforce their claims. The Famine Commission had 
pointed out that in Behar the relations of landlord 
and tenant were tho.se of a high-handed proprietpry 
habitually disregarding the law on the one hand, 
and on the other a peasantry ignorant, utterly 
helpless and sunk in abject poverty, and that it 
was the first duty of Government to guard jealous- 
.ly against the infringements of the law by the 
rich, and to put them down, as if they were olifences 


against the public peace. It was urged that in Behar 
active measures should be adopted to enable the 
rayyets to resist illegal distraint, illegal enhancement 
and illegal cesses and to prove and maintain occu- 
pancy rights. The helplessness of the rayyets was 
attributed to loose Zemindari accounts, to the entire 
absence of leases and counterparts, and to other evils 
which placed the tenantry at the mercy of the 
Zemindars. In the discussion which led to the 
Tenancy Act, it was reiterated that without a re- 
cord of rights the rayyets had no safeguard in spite 
of the various Rent laws. In submitting the pro- 
posal of Survey to the Government of India, the late 
Sir Rivers Thompson remarked that “ no matter 
how excellent and liberal the rights provided for 
by the law may be for such a population as we 
have to deal with, it cannot be doubted that until a 
record of right shall have been completed the peasan- 
try will, to u.se Sir John Strachey's words, remain 
the victims of chicanery and oppression and our 
Courts will be systematically made use of for the 
perpetration of injustice." I't was also pointed out 
how the richest and biggest Zemindars of Behar 
attempted to induce the rayyets to execute agree- 
ments to pay enchanced rents and how on one 
occasion a number of them were dragged to the 
criminal court on the pretence of slaughtering a 
bullock and how the case was dismissed as false. 
This and other delinquencies of a leading Zemindar 
were largely availed of in giving point to the pro- 
position of the Local Government. With binv too 
other Zemindars were dragged through the mire 
and branded as criminals. All this at the* back of 
the Zemindars who are still in blissful ignorance 
of the same and without any explanation or protest 
from them. 

There was considerable anxiety in the mind of 
Government when the Survey was commenced, 
that there would be great and organised agitation 
under the advice of competent and experienced 
men acquainted with the land questious of the 
country. But the anxiety was soon removed when 
the success of the Survey was attained without 
friction and opposition as the following miifute 
recorded by an eminent officer of Government who 
watched the proceedings shews. 

" The Survey operations under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act are progressing as smoothly as possible, disputes 
as to boundaries and possessions are few and are 
chiefly connected with pieces of waste land and roads. 
Organised opposition there is none and it is now clear 
that apprehensions as to relations between landlords 
and tenants being embittered by Survey is groundless. 
Among the Zemindars, the Survey seems on the 
whole not unpopular, inasmuch as they see that it 
will produce facilities for identifying the whole of 
their lands and for realising their dues onwiCcounc 
of every portion of their estates. The rayyets are 
quite indifferent in the matter and see no cause 
for resistance or opposition to the proceedings. 
The criminal cases connected with the demar- 
cation and survey proceedings have been extremely 
few and have mostly on investigation turned out to be 
false and exaggerated. Nothing in the shape of a 
riot has been proved in any instance. The Survey 
will effect much good in the way of determining 
rights and facilitating the identification of land It 
is probable that the Survey record will be looked 
upon as a charter of rights by all classes interested 
in land and no transfer will be uegociat« 4 ' without 
reference to it." 
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Accordingly, we find the Government of India, in 
recommending the adoption of the Survey, write. 
*• We h^fce« h^rd of no opposition to the Survey.** 
Later on, further assurance was given that the 
work of survey and record of rights was on the most 
satisfactory footing in Mozuflerpore, on account of 
the tact and judgment displayed by those charged 
vvith it. The success of it was represented to be 
beyond doubt and all parties concerned in the land 
had, so it was said, received it as their Magna 
Charta. It was this unfaltering assurance that led 
the Home Government to accord its sanction to 
the proposition of the Bengal Government, supported 
by the Government of India, for the extenion of the 
survey all over the country. The survey is now in 
foil swing and preparations are making to in- 
troduce it to all and every district under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

It behoves therefore those interested in the survey 
and the record of rights to lose no time in studying 
the history of the measure to enable them intelligently 
to watch the operations already commenced, and 
to devise means to stop it, if possible. The present 
is but the thin end of the wedge. Omission to 
take immediate steps will be fatal. The accusations 
must be met, the conclusions arrived at must be 
proved fallacious, if the arm raised is to be averted. 
The Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, in their breadth of views and their freedom 
from local bias, are yet open to proper and reason- 
able representation. At any rate, the Zemindars 
will also do well to take note of the measure which 
will soon be on the legislative anvil to saddle them 
with a new taxation. 

Much as the landed interests of the country have 
suffered by default, they are always sure of a hearing. 
The situation, though difficult, is not desperate. 
Surely an ex judgment behind the back of those 
interested, on which this measure is founded, ought 
not to be difficult of arrest. Let the landlords recall 
the circumstances under which they submitted to the 
original settlement of the last century and the 
conditions, expressed and understood, under which 
they undertook it. Nor will it be so difficult 
to show up the later misrepresentations which have 
compromised them. A study of the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces Revenue system, from which this Cadastral 
Survey fad is borrowed, would be a great help in op- 
posing the new efforts to impose the peculiarities of 
that system., on the devoted heads of the people of 
these Lower Provinces. Ignorant as the present op- 
position to the Cadastral Survey in Behar seems of 
the complete history of the land question, we give 
some extracts from the minutes of two Governors- 
General which will show how they would have dis- 
countenanced the present survey. Lord Hastings 
wrote : — 

“The regulation of the rents of rayyets is properly 
a transaction between the Zemindar or landlord and 
his tenants and not of the Government, and the 
detail attending it is so minute as to baffle the skill 
of any man well versed in it,** 

Lord Teignmouth, unrivalled for h!s familiarity Vilth 
the landed system of these Provinces, said : — 

“ It may be urged that, unless Government intends 
to raise the revenues of the lands in future, any further 
knowledge of the value of them beyond what we at 
present possess is unnecessary, and to demand the ac- 
counts of it would only tend to excite suspicions in 
the Zemindars that the present assessment would | 
not be permanent, The Court of Directors are 


themselves satisfied upon this point and discourage 
the idea of local investigation into the value of the 
land,, directing that when the tribute of each Zemin- 
dar is fixed, he shall remain undisturbed in the ad- 
ministration and enjoyment of his estate and be 
assursd that as long as he pays stipulated revenue 
he shall be subject to no scrutinies or interposition 
of the officers of Government, unless where a judi- 
cial process may become necessary to adjust claims 
between him a4id tenant or talukdars or partners of 
the same Zemindari.” 



THE GREAT MAHOMEDAN CASE. 

THE LAW OF IVai/. 


After the extraordinary case of Raja Surja Kant Acharjee, 
decided last week at Mymensingh by the Assistant Magis- 
trate Mr. Halifax as the District Magistrate Mr. H. A. D. 
Phillips’ humble servant, which was brought to the notice of 
the High Court in its criminal bench, by Mr. Jackson, the 
legal interest of the week has centred in the great Maho- 
medan case which has occupied a Full Bench of the High 
Court for a full fortnight without coming to an end. We 
call it a Mahomedan case though only one side is Maho- 
medan and the other Hindu, because it intimately affects 
the interests of the Mahomedan community only, and, 
indeed, the point referred by the Divisional Bench consisting 
of the Chief Justice and Justice Hill to the Full Bench 
(Petheram C. J., and Prinsep, Trevelyan, Ghose and Ali, 
J. J.) is a question in Mahomedan Law. The case arose 
out of a Mahomedan's relations with a Hindu creditor. 
The Believer borrowed as the owner of certain property and 
the son of Brahma freely supplied the means for the 
Moslem’s extravagance on the strength of the latter’s propert) « 
At length the difficulty came in the hour of repayment. 
The debt was not denied by the honest follower of the Pro* 
phet, only there were no assets for the interested lender of 
an infidel If the creditor tried to recoup himself by the 
sale of the debtor’s real property, he was sternly warned 
against laying violent hands on God’s own. A pretty di- 
lemma for a Jew who was very far from a Rothschild, to be 
in ! The creditor could not soon abandon all his hopes. In 
fact, he considered the whole thing an imposition and a plot 
to defraud him. He had the sympathy of all classes except 
the Mussulmans. To the unsophisticated public it was mon- 
strous that a man should not pay his creditor and yet enjoy 
a property on the credit or security of which he had bor- 
rowed. So, in full reliance on the justice of his case, he laid 
siege to the property. He was met by the plea that that 
property was a religious trust and could not be touched, he 
having created it VVakf The Hindu won in the first court, 
and the Mussulman appealed. The case coming before 
Chief Justice Petheram and Justice Hill, they referred the 
following issue to the Full Bench, vis.f Whether the docu- 
ment executed by the appellant constituted a valid IVa/^^f 
according to Mahomedan Law ? 

This is the question the arguments on which have occu- 
pied the Full Bench all these two weeks. Five barristers 
are- engaged, of whom four are leading men, Sir Griffith 
Evans and Messrs. Bonnerjea and Hill for the appellant 
and Mr. Advocate-General Woodroffc and Mr. Abdur Rah 
man for the respondent. If the one side has the advantage 
of a Mahomedan barrister, the other side also enjoys the 
assistance of a learned Mahomedan senior Vakil, Moulvi 
Mahammad Yusoof. The argument for the appellant was 
opened by Mr. Hill. The other barri.sters on that side were 
to follow. Instead, they allowed Mr. Yusoof, who was un- 
derstood to have paid much attention to the original source.s, 
to argue. Wc have procured an outline of his argument, 
and as the case has excited great interest in Mahomedan 
society and the community in general while the question 
affects all classes more or less, we have much pleasure in 
laying it before our readers. 

Mr. Yusoof said : — 

He was indebted to Mr. Bonnerjea and Sir Griffith Evans 
for the honor of addressing the Court after Mr. Hill. The 
.adverse contention was that Wakf was not valid unless it 
was for the benefit of the poor ; the appropriation to be 
good in law must be solely for charitable purposes and it 
wa$ therefore contended by the other side that there could 
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be no Wakf on one’s self and his children. This contention 
was based on a niisiinderstanding of the law of Wakf and 
Mn Hamilton’.s translation of the Hedaya had only served 
to encourage and perpetuate that mistake. The European 
mind was apt to take that mistaken view of the law of 
Wakf, because that view accorded with the European 
notion of the law against perpetuities. But in the first 
place it was altogether a mistake to suppose that the law of 
Wakf should oe controlled by the law of perpetuities, 
because the law of perpetuities was a branch of the law 
of gift, and when a disposition was said to be void because 
it was against the law of perpetuities as in the case of 
Tagore W. Tagore, what was meant was that the law of 
gift must be subject to the rule of perpetuities : but the 
Mahomedan law of gifts did not violate the rule of 
perpetuities because it was not his contention that a gift 
could be made so as to involve perpetuity. 

His contention was that Wakf was not a branch of the 
law of gift : gift was a disposition of the corpus or substance 
(or the ain) of a thing in favor of an individual, but Wakf 
was the gift of the corpus or substance of a thing to God. 
Again, gift was always without consideration and therefore 
it could, under certain circumstances, be resumed : but Wakf 
or Sadka was for consideration and that consideration 
was Suwab or religious merit in the eye of God : it 
was therefore incapable of being resumed : the difference 
between Wakf and Sadka was that the latter consisted of 
gifts of moveables or immoveables whereas a Wakf was 
a gift of immoveables only, as explained above. 

Wakf, therefore, being a disposition, for a consideration, 
in favor of God, it was perfectly competent to the Wakif 
to indicate whatever purpose he thought best on which 
the profits could be bestowed : he might bestow them on his 
children or on himself or on strangers or on the poor : the 
only limit was that the purpose should be one which was 
not prohibited to a Moslem. To suppose that the purpose 
of Wakf must be solely charitable, according to Western 
ideas, is to misconceive the very nature of Wakf. 

There was an institution known to the Mahomedans 
called Zakat or poor rate, and every Mahomedan was bound 
to observe the rules of Zakat. There were four things obli- 
gatory on a Moslem — Numaz, Roza, Zakat, Huj. The ob- 
jects of Zakat were the poor only, so that the man’s father 
and children or other near relatives were prevented from 
sharing in the Zakat. 

But Wakf was not a thing which was /tfrs or obligatory, 
according to Mahomedan Law : It was merely taburroi or 
discretionary, and the purpose to which the profits of Wakf 
might be directed is not the same as in Zakat. In the former, 
those that are nearest should come in first. The traditions 
of the iVophet contained in the Sahcch Mooslim and the 
Saheeh Bokhary and also in the Mishkat, which latter had 
been translated by Captain Mathews, shewed that a man's 
own children and his wife should be the first object of 
concern. 

He then read from the original Hedaya in Arab’c and 
showed how Mr. Hamilton was in error in rendering Wakf 
to mean a disposition the object of which was wholly 
charitable. He also read from the Commentaries on the 
Hedaya and quoted and explained various passages from 
the Kafiya, the Inaya and the Fatuhool Kudecr and the 
Ainy. He also referred to the Shurah Wikaya and its com- 
mentary the Chuluky and to the Futawai Kazy Khan and 
Futawai Alumgiri and the Doorool Mookhtar and the Rud- 
dool Mukhtar. He showed how some of the cases decided 
by the Bombay High Court and the Calcutta High Court 
had misconceived the very elements of the Mahomedan 
Law of Wakf 

Whatever the ruling of the Full Bench may be, Mr. 
Vusoofs argument will not go for nothing. He shows the 
unsatisfactory materials on which the Mahomedan law has 
been administered during near a century. For one thing, 
his argument will seal the fate of Hamilton’s Hedaya as an 
authoritative text. The circumstances under which the 
version was made ought to have discredited it ab initio. 
It was not Englished from the original Arabic but from 
a Persian translation of the Arabic, just as its fellow work 
of the same period and the same regime, Haihead’s Code 
of Gentoo Lau\ was Plnglishcd not directly from the Sans- 
krit but through the interpretation of the Moiilvies. 
Thiry-four years ago Mr. Morley, lawyer and Orientalist, 
pttcred his warning against the English Hedaya^ but still it 


continued to reign for want of a better. Mr. Yusoof has 
given it the quietus^ let us hope. 

HOMOEOPATHY IN BENGALI. ♦ 

This book U another of die many signs abroad which h ; who 
runs may read chat Homoeopathy has taken root in the lami. 
Surely nobody in hts senses would think of launching a goi idly* 
looking, well-papered and close-printed chick octavo of some 400 
pages of a scientific treatise devoted to the Homoeopathic treatment 
of Fever only, unless this latest system of European medicine 
had acquired a considerable popularity in the land — a popularity 
which must cause a demand or at least the likelihood of a demand 
for a high class literature of the science. Such a publication presup- 
poses the existence of a large body of respectable practitioners of 
superior intelligence, who are acquainted with only the Bengali 
language, or who may know a little English but are not sufficiently 
learned in it to master science in it. Nor is this the first large 
Bengali book in Homoeopathy. It is now twenty years since 
Messrs. Berigny & Co., the great Homoeoparhic Chemists and 
Book-sellers, commenced their Bengali Homoeopathic Series with 
the lace lamented Harikrishna Mallik’s Homceopatkrc Practice 
of several hundred pages. Since then many vvo ’^j of consi- 
derable size and more or less usefiiO^ess hav<; appeared, not 
the least being the writings of the no less lamented Kali Krishna 
Mitra of Baraset, the last of which we reviewed some three years 
back. There must be a market for these productions, otherwise 
the supply would not have been kept up. 

The work before us is not only considerable in bulk but also 
noteworthy for its contents. These are varied. For though pro- 
fessing to treat only of the Homoeopathic Therapeutics of Fever, 
the book goes over much larger and more interesting ground. 
The long Introduction commences with a string of, valuable 
opinions from Hippocrates downwards on the vanity and worth- 
lessness of the art of healing— the absence of any science of 
cure and the need of one. All was tmccrtainry and chaos. It 
was reserved for enc European thinker and inquirer of the 
Continent towards the close of the eighteenth century to 
end the confusion — to introduce order where all was disorder — to 
essay certitude in .1 department which had been given up to fable 
and “fads,” idle conjecture and wild reasoning from uncertain 
premises and imperfect analogjcs. Tins was the illustrious 
Hahnemann, of whom we have a biographical outline in .iiis 
book, with special reference to his great medical reform. This 
sketch naturally spreads out into a long disquisition on Homoio- 
paihy and its rathnak. Tlius is one-fifth of the book profitably 
occupied. 

Then the author enters upon his main subject — the treatment of 
Fever according to the Homceopathic system. This is exhibited 
on an extensive scale with a precision and an eye to practical use- 
fulness which will commend themselves to all practitioners and 
gentlemen and lady amateurs. All kinds of fever arc embraced, 
from the every-day simple fever to such difficult complaints as 
brain fever and malignant malarious fever. 

The arrangement might be improved, still as it is the book will 
prove welcome to Bengali readers, the more so to those jjvbo are 
tolerably acquainted with English. It specially recommends itself 
by its marks of authenticity. In fortifying himself with the 
opinions of eminent men of science, the author not only gives 
translations of those opinions but also adds the original English* 
This is a new feature in the book and a good feature. 

The book is, of course, a compilation, but it is not a mere manu- 
facture, having cost real study and much reflection. It is based on 
the latest authorities. The Bengali author is a loyal subject even in 
science. He renders allegiance to the British masters, He docs not 

♦ Homwopnthi Chikiisa-Bigaydn^ Jwardnjfsha^ (Homceopathic 
Therapeiiiics of Fever). 13 y Ami tea Ki'isto Bose, Calcutta, Mano- 
inohan Library, 1298 B. E. (1891.) [Thotigh bearing date of last year, 
the book has just been published. It has been issued to the preaa nut 
mora than five or six weeks.] 
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go in for the myictnei of high dtlutioii tflfected in the New World 
beyond the AtUntIc. He d ies not blindly tcccpt tny guidance, for 
he is fAiniliar with the pretcniions of the rival Schools. His Gooroo 
15 Richiird Hughes. It is nn excellent choice. During a quarter 
century, Licenciate Hughes had been steadily advancing in repute 
as in merit and power until he is now the virtual king df British 
homoeopaths. In rejecting infinitesimal posology, or at least its 
higher Bights, he only obeys his British instinct for the positive, 
the practical and the substantial. Yet the seeker after the truth 
ought to be reminded that Nature Is not all a solid or a collection 

of blocks. 

This book is to us particularly interesting from its personal his- 
tory. The author has a hereditary love of science. His father, the 
late Nobin Kristo Bose, who died rather suddenly a few years ago 
as a member of the Central ProvincesiCommission, was one of the 
lights of the elder generation ol Young Bengal. He was a re- 
markable man. In youth he was an enthusiastic enquirer. He 
had a passion for science long before the subject attracted general 
attention, with a turn for applying it to practical use. He was an 
ethnologist before the word ethnology had been coined in Europe— 
certainly before it had been heard in this country. A graduate of 
the Calcutta Medical College he was a medical man by profession. 
But he soon abandoned practice from Badiiig there was little of 
science in it. He would not be a party to a delusion which was 
almost a fraud upon the public. So he gave up pretending to 
heal, to devote himself to letters and sciences ocher than therapeu- 
tics, crying to make a living by making soap, Ac., until his 
neighbour Dr. Duff recommended him to Sir Richard Tamplc, who 
gave him office in the Central Provinces. His son, the author, 
showed an early predilection for science and wished to enter the 
Medical College. The father naturally dissuaded the son from a 
barren pursuit^ as he had found medicine. He at length gave way, 
saying that he had no objection to his boy learning anatomy and 
physiology, chemistry and botany, but he must not think of 
practising what, according to Nobin Kristo Bose, was taking 
money under false pretences. On this understanding Amrita Kristo 
Bose went to the Medical College. His conversion from the Old 
School of Medicine to the New was, therefore, anticipated. When 
the father became a doctor. Homoeopathy had not been heard of at 
all in India. Or else, he would probably have been one of its 
earliest followers and preachers in Bengal. The father’s debt to 
medical truth has now been paid by the son. 

The book is appropriately dedicated to the memory of the 
author’s accomplished and righteous father. 

LAYING DOWN THK LAW TO THE 
JUDGES. 

There is one point in the Resolution of the Bengal Government 
upon the Police administration report for Calcutta and the suburbs 
which is deserving of the most serious attention. The Bengal 
Government has here seriously attacked a tribunal before which 
criminal charges were brought against certain persons by the Police, 
who however were unable to satisfy (hat tribunal, by the evidence 
adduced, of the guilt of the accused. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
doubtless following on the lines of the Police report, says : — “The 
prisoners were almost exclusively men who were wounded in the 
m^lcc, and sent direct from the spot to the hospital, and never lost 
sight of, and as to the guilt of the great majority of whom no 
unprejudiced person could entertain a doubt. The Jury returned 
a verdict of acquittal, which the judge, to the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or’s great regret, accepted not thinking it advisable to refer the 
case to the High Court.” Thus the Resolution adopts and de- 
clares to be well founded the view of the Police as to a trial in 
which they failed to secure a conviction, and upon the statement 
fd these unsuccessful prosecutors the Government does not hesitate 
ro condemn the action of the tribunal. It is impossible that it 
can have had as good an opportunity as the Judge of studying the 
; nor docs it claim to be possessed of any special knowledge 
which to form an independent judgment. 

L is not, however, the mere absence of any special knowledge 

competence in the Government to deal with such matters that 
*’cndcrs the act of its publishing this Rcsolutiou a matter of such 


gravity. If His Honor and the Secrcttriei to Government were 
trained lawyers,— which, of course, they do not profcii to be,— the 
publication of the Resolution would be equally indefensible. 
The faces stand thus : The Government Is the prosecutor ; the 
Police are, in part, the instruments or managers of the prosecution, 
and ill part the witnesses by whose evidence it is iupp^tted; The 
cribufiai appointed by law to try the accused, acqultk theik/ That 
tribunal is the Jury, instructed by the Judge, v^ho changes tHefii-; 
But although the tribunal is the Jury, there Is a specie! power 
given by the Indian law to the Judge, -'-a poWer of i kind iinkhbU^ 
in England, — of refusing to accept the verdict and submitting 
the case to the High Court if— (mark the careful words of the 
Code) ** if he disagrees with the verdict so completely that he 
considers it necessary for the ends of justice” to do so. Then 
and only then, can he exercise this power. It is one of the most 
onerous duties which a Sessions Judge can be called upon to dis- 
charge. . In the discharge of it, he withdraws the accused from 
the protection of the verdict of the Jury, which, in Jbry 
districts, is the lawful tribunal to determine questions of 
guilt or innocence. But before he can do this, the law 
casts iipou him the onus of carefully weighing the merits of 
the case, and it wirtii him that he must first, using his best 
judgment, disagree with the. verdict. And it must not be a 
doubtful or hesitating disagreement, but so complete that he con- 
siders it necessary for the ends of justice to submit the case. It 
is plain that a Sessions Judge who should use his powers under 
this section hastily, or without strong conviction would wrong his 
character as a Judge and his honour as a gentleman. On him 
alone is this great responsibility cast by the law. On his con- 
science, and on his judgment the law, as is well-known, relies for 
the right exercise of this most formidable power. 

Yet, as it would appear, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
proceeding solely upon the narrative of an unsuccessful and dis- 
satisfied prosecution in this important case, not only lays down the 
law but sharply rebukes the Judge. He expresses his “great regret” 
that the Judge should have accepted the verdict of acquittal, and no 
Court of Revision could condemn an error of judgment in terms of 
greater severity. Unfortunately the present is by no means a solitary 
incident of the kind. Atone time, as was shown the other day, the 
Government, under the guise of a Resolution on a Police report, 
crittcttcai the work of a Judge as appearing to show an unduly low 
average of convictions. Last year, the verdict of a Jury in Calcutta, 
unanimously given and expressly approved by the presiding Judge, 
waa questioned upon the facts as stated by the Police ; while i:i 
Mr. Rislcy’s famous Resolution on the Income-Tax the officer « 
hearing appeals as to assessments were sternly directed to show* 
more firmness in dealing with such appeals. That is, they were 
told by the Head of the Executive how they ought to perform 
purely Judicial duties. Needless to say, this course of procedure 
is wholly unconstitutional $ indeed, it threatens the gravest mis- 
chief in the near future. The Income-Tax Resolution is a plain, 
attempt to dictate to the Criminal Courts in the mofussil ; the 
dictation is clear. Moreover, criticism of this kind has but one 
meaning when it comes from the Lieutenant-Governor, who pro- 
motes or removes the Civilian Judges. Now patting aside the 
question whether or not such interference could in the end affect: 
the conduct of a body of men such as our Sessions Judges, whac 
effect must it not have upon the minds of the population among 
whom they administer justice ? Is it possible that an ignorant and 
suspicious people should not be led by such acts as these to doubc 
the independence of the Courts ? Is it possible, if such dictation 
and fault-finding be allowed, that the Courts outside the Presi- 
dencies can maintain their independent character ? And if these 
things are done in criminal cases, and at the seat of Government, 
can there be a doubt chat in the mofussil and in the wider and 
perhaps equally important region of Civil Justice the same spirit 
will have full play, and the Executive will intrude there as else- 
where at its pleasure f In these days, and particularly in India, 
Government influence, in one form or another is felt almost every - 
! where. It is no reflection upon tbe Administration if we say that, 
from one place, its influence should be jealously excluded. The 
tide of encroachment is rising high ; no person who observes the 
course of events can fail to sec it. It is plainly, we suggest, the 
duty of all educated and thinking subjects of Her Majesty to 
whom a wise and prudent administration of affairs in this Empire 
is a matter of deep concern, to cake not of these things, to protest 
against them, aud, if need be when the time comes, to go to Parlia- 
ment for a remedy. — The Englnbrnmiy July 4,1892. 


HIGH COURT : ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 

Solomon Solomon. 

Mr. G«th applied ycaterday (June lo) to Mr, Justice Trevelyiin 
under section 375 of the Civil Procedure Code on beh.lf of the plain 
tiffs in this case to have a compromise entered into between the parties 
to the suit recorded and to have a decree passed in accordance with 
that compromise. Mr. Sale, instructed by Messrs. Dignam, Robin. 
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son and Sparkes, opposed the application on behalf of the (irsc 
defendant, Seraphim Solomon, and Mr. Zorab, instructed by Mr. 
Camcll, on behalf of the second defendant, Teresa Mower. 

Mr. Garth. -'-This is a ease in which the parties have made a 
compromise, from which the defendants are now anxious to resile. 

Trevelyan, J. — With reference to any questions of law that may 
he raised under section 375, 1 may as well say at once that I have 
recently gone into all the eases on the subject in my judgment in 
exceptions to the report in the ^uit of Gonesh Chandra Das v. 
Troiluckya Nath Biswas. 1 do not intend to depart from my deci> 
sion in that ease. 

Mr. Sale. — That case is not reported yet. 

Trevelyan, J. — No, It is not, because, I suppose, there was an 
appeal from my decision which has since been dropped. The only 
reported case in this Court is that of Hara Sundari Debt v, Kumar 
Dukhinessur Malia, I. L. R., ii Calc., 250, decided by Pigot, J. 

Mr. Garth. — Which has been dissented from in the High Court 
of Madras. The learned judge’s remarks on this point were not 
necessary to the decision of the case. 

Trevelyan, J. — That was a reason why I did not follow it. I 
tbllowcd the decision of the Bombay High Court reported in I. L. R., 
Bombay. I could find no answer to the arguments of Scott, J., 
in that case. 

Mr. Garth. — The facts of the case are shortly these. The suit 
is for the construction of the will of Dr. Solomon, who was the 
father of the parties to this suit. The trusts of that will are admit- 
tedly void to some extent. The real questions in the case relate to 
what has happend since Dr. Solomon’s death. After his death in 
January 1886 no probate was obtained of his will, but an agreement 
was entered into between his two eldest sons, the plaintiff, Valentine 
Solomon, and the defendant, Seraphim Solomon, who were then of 
the respective ages of 27 and 24 years, that the former, who alone 
of the children of Dr. Solomon’s, the plaintiff Edmond Solomon 
excepted, was earning any money, should pay his salary monthly to 
Seraphim Solomon, and that the latter should expend it for the 
household expenses and maintenance of the family, and that, so 
soon as he and the other members of the family should be in a 
position to do so, they should repay to their brother Valentine the 
sums so advanced for their benefit. Valentine accordingly paid 
over his salary monthly to Seraphim till the latter left India for 
Scotland in September, t888, and during that time the family had 
no ochet means of support except certain sums of money obtained 
by Seraphim from time to time by the gradual sale of shares, furni- 
ture and books which had belonged to their father. Seraphim did 
not return to India till last July* In his absence Valentine Solomon 
continued to spend his salary in maintaining, educating and clothing 
the family and repairing, and paying the taxes on, their house. 
With the exception of some small payments made by Seraphim 
Solomon, these family expenses were borne entirely by the plantiff 
Valentine alone. After giving credit for the suras received from 
Seraphim and some small sums received from the other plaintifbi, 
the plaintiff Valentine said chat the sums he had spent or become 
liable for, for the benefit of the family, amounted to some Rs. 5,893 

On his return to India, Seraphim claimed to be absolutely en- 
titled to his father’s house in which the plaintiffs were residing 
and to other property belonging formerly to his father, and he 
threatened to eject the plaintiffs who, thereupon, brought the 
present suit for the construction of their father’s will, for an 
account of Seraphim’s dealings with his estate, and for the ad- 
ministration of the estate. Shortly afterwards, Mr. J. F. Solomon, 
a brother of the late Dr. Solomon, persuaded his nephews to call 
a meeting of the family for the purpose of arriving at a settlement 
of the matters in dispute. A meeting was accordingly held on the 
2nd November last at the uncle’s house, and after much discussion 
the terms of a settlement were agreed upon and reduced to wirting. 
The document containing these terms was signed by all the parties 
in their undoes presence and left in his custody. The plaintiffs’ 
attorney thereupon sent the defendants’ attorney a draft petition 
for consent decree embodying the terms of this settlement, but the 
defendants* attorneys returned the draft with new terms substituted 
for those agreed upon. The plaintiffs’ attorneys then wrote to 
point out that the terms sent by them had been agreed upon by 
the parties, but the defendants’ attorneys replied that unless their 
alterations were agreed to the suit must proceed, and tKat their 
rlients would in such case hold the plaintiffs liable for the whole 
t>f the costs of the litigation. 

Trevelyan, J. — What is the meaning of this threat } 

Mr. Garth. — f cannot say my Lord. 

Mr. Sale.— I think the meaning of it will appear from the 
correspondence between the attorneys. 

Trevelyan, J.— J find that so many attorneys* letters nowadays 
contain threats of sorts, which is not a satisfactory, state of. things. 
Cannot this suit be arranged in some way ? It is not right for the 
children to be quarrelling like this over a small property of their 
father’s. Cannot counsel settle the matter between them ? 

Mr. Sale expressed his readiness to attempt it, but Mr. Garth 
doubted whether under the circumstances the matter could be 
advanced i^ater|al]^ by counsel acting on his lordship’s suggestion. 


Mr. Garth then continued : About the l6th November Valen- 
tine Solomon drew up a pcciton of a consent decree in the terms 
of the compromise, and all the parties together with their unde 
went to Mr. Dover, the attorney, and asked him to make the 
application to the Court. On that occasion the defendant Sera- 
phim admitted chat those terms had been agreed to. Mr. Dover, 
however, refused to interfere, as the parties already had attorneys 
acting for ‘them in the suit, and the case is still proceeding. Sec- 
tion 375 clearly applies to this case. It has been decided in the 
Calcutta case that the section does not cover cases in which the 
parties or some of them have declined to carry out the agreement 
before the judgment has been recorded. If this is the right view, 
the section is useless for, where the panics are agreed at the 
moment when the application is made, a consent decree may be 
made without resorting to this section. The correct view is that 
taken by the High Court of Bombay, Ruttonsey Lalji Pooribal, 

I. L. R., 7 Bom., 304. 

Trevelyan, J. — 'fo the best of my recollection I said in ray late 
decision that I could not sec any answer to the reasoning of Scott. 

J. , in that case. 

Mr. Garth.— The same reasoning is to be found in Appaswami 

Manikam, I. L. R., 9 Madras., 103, in which case MutcasmiAyer 
and Hutchins., J. J., dissented from the Calcutta decision and 
followed the Bombay one. 

Trevelyan, J. — I find that the decision here was not by Pigot, 
J., but by Tottenham and O’Kincaly, J. J., Pigot, J. spoke abUut 
it at the time and asked people to have their reports corrected, 

Mr. Garth. — Yes, I ought not to have fallen into that error as 
our copies have been corrected as Mr. Justice Pigot requested. 

Trevelyan, J.— I may add that I have discussed the matter with 
one of the judges who decided the case in I. L. R., il. Cal., as 
I very much dislike differing from previous decisions of this Court. 
That decision, however, is not binding on this side of the Court, 
and the remarks on this point were not necessary for the decision of 
the case. 

Mr. Garth then read the correspondence between the attorneys, 
and said that, as the case was not on his lordship’s board yet, he 
thought it his duty to call his lordship’s attention to the case of 
Pell r. Valctta, in which, Wilson, J. ruled that a consent decree 
under a compromise should not be granted unless the suit was 
entered in the cause list of the Court. 

Trevelyan, J. — That was a very different case froiA the present 
one. It was the case of an ordinary consent decree and not a 
case under section 375. 

Mr. Garth. — That was my opinion also, but I thought it my 
duty to bring the case to the notice of the Court. 

Mr. Sale. — I do not intend to argue the point under section 
375 as your Lordship has already decided it. The parties emcred 
into this agreement without reference to their attorneys, my client 
afterwards consulted his attorneys and now acting on their advice 
desires to retire from the agreement. 

Trevelyan, J. — Has your client himself sworn or stated any- 
where that he is not still willing to enter into this compromise ? 
Is there anything before me to show that the attorneys arc not 
opposing the seillcmcnt on their Own account ? 

Mr. Sale.— I submit that on the correspondence between the 
attorneys it appears that the defendant’s attorneys are acting under 
his instructions in this matter. Under section 375 Court can 
only deal with this agreement so far as it relates to the subject- 
matter of the suit, and this agreement goes beyond it. 

Trevelyan, J, — It seems to me that this does not go beyond the 
subject-matter of the suit. As soon as the parties arc out of their 
attorneys’ hands they arc ready enough to come to an arrangc- 
raent. 

Mr, Sale. — Wc arc quite prepared to pay this gentleman the 
amount of his advances, but Mr. Garth, I undcstand, wants all the 
terms of the compromise recorded. 

Mr. Garth. — We are quite willing to relinquish the conduct ot 
the rule. 

Trevelyan, J.— That only affects the question which attorney 
is to get the costs. Why don’t you refer it to Dr. Solomon s 
brother, Mr. J. F, Solomon, again ? He is a relatioo^pf all the 
parties. 

Mr. Garth.— We have no objection to that. 

Mr. Sale.— The difficulty is that he has intervened and put m 

an affidavit. , 

Trevelyan, J.— He had the original igreemcnt and has veriftcu 
it. All he swears to in his affidavit is admitted by both sides. He 
seems to have acted very properly, 

Mr. Sale. — The parties may think he has got a.bias. 

Trevelyan, J.— How can they? He is their uncle and hat stated 
nothing that is not admitted. 

It was finally arranged that the application should stand over 
till next motion day, to <*nablc Mr. Sale and Mr. Zorab %o 
their clients as to whether they would assent to an order that tnc 
matter of the agreement and the other matters in suit be 
to the arbitration of Mr, J. F. Solomon and costs come out ol wc 
estatCt^-rThe ^nglUbmgn^ June %if 1 892. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

NOTICE. 

The Senfrfl^wiil proceed in the month of 
AuEUsi, 1893, to tire election of a Tagore 
Pmfe'isor of Law for the term of one year, 
JO couiinence on the ist of Noveinhfr, 1893. 

The salaiy of the Professorship is Rs. 10,000 
per annum, and the professor will be expected 
10 deliver A course of not less than twelve 
lectures on one of the following subjects 
(l) The Land Law of Bengal. 

(2.) The Law of Estoppel in British India. 

(3.) The Law relating to Joint Property and 
Paitition in British India. 

Candidates for the Professorship are request- 
ed to forward their applications to the 
Registrar on or before the isl May, 1893, 
Slating on which of the nbovcn.'imed three 
subjects they are prepared to lecture. Each 
'raiulidate will forward with his application one 
bundled copies of a htief Synopsis of his pro- 
posed lectures, and, if he so plca.ses, the same 
Dumber of copies of his introductory lecture. 

The Professor will be expected to commence 
his lectures in November, 1893, and to com- 
plete the delivery thereof in the followin'; 
jituuary. He will be further required to send 
to the Registrar a complete manuscript copy 
of his lectures within five months from the 
cummencement of the delivery thereof. 

A. M. NASH, 
Regisitar. 

SEN.aTF. House : 

The 20th Junty i8g2. 
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Just Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with additions) 

MY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabitahar^ Bharat Kusanty 
AbhdSy 6r*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Pricey paper cover y Re. t ; cloth gilty t^4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ » # ♦ It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer .— Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of this 4>oem.— 7)5^ 
(Calcutta Review. 
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dampness nr exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
tcrinitteut or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
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Cancruin oiis. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
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Holloways Oiniment and Pills effect wonder- 
ful cures of bad legs and wounds. If these 
medicines be used according to the diiections 
which are wrapped round each pot and box, 
there is no wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, 
however obstinate, hut will yield to their 
curative properties. Numbers of persons who 
bad been patients in the large hospitals, and 
under the care of eminent surgeons, without 
del iving tiie least benefit, have been cuied by 
Holloway*5 Ointment and Pills, when other 
remedies had signally failed. For glandular 
swellings, tumours, scurvy, and diseases of 
the skin there is no medicine that can be used 
with so good an effect. Though potent for 
good, it is powerless for harm ; and though 
the cure it effects is rapid, it is also complete 
and permanent. 


GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rat Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner . 
for many years assistant at the Hon'ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar^s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he aiiendcd that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at liis residence, 23, MIrzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OK CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcuiui 
JL Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had fiom the Secretaries of the 
Cominiiice at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legii^laiion of the Rishis and llic 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. 'file Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Caibhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnalh Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in Englisli 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Priifessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day. 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Licnienani-Govcrnor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Depaitment to 
Local Governments 
on the Administiation of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luieef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 

Manager, Reis and Rayyet. 

I, Uckoor Dull's Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 
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*‘IT BEOOMHENDS ITSELr.‘’ 

AH who sujfcr find sun relief from 



Ilf., 




The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

AenteRhenmatism and BhenmatioGont 

after years of semi -helplessness and sufTer 
ing; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA. FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for tiiese complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Bead, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applies, 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend 
ed as 

The Manrellous Sore Throat Onre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

So/d in Bottles at 1 Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stani.street& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Liiiiiteci. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

Incorporated under Act VI of 1SS2,) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :^(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable^ calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re, i each. 

DIRECTORS. — Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters^ of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohtin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Milra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yoiindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Palhuriaghata. 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (m.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bnnkim Chandra Chatlerji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai Dc Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Bnnbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 
Ray Nnlinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal. 
Raj College, Burdwan, ^ ’ 

Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajcndra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge. 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azdqk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda, Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

*c., &c., &c. 


. ^ , NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaui.d 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial J^tlUd^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr, s 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch maker valued U 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says :— ** Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay tdys . 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years." 

See that you get watches of Undaunted 
Maker. Beware of worthless imuatioits. No 
Agents kept. All goods sent direct by us from 
Bombay. 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEET. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings; Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Seyf Rings, Necklets. 
Brooches, Hair Spraysj Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubiat, £m> 
eralds, &c., at Re. i-8 per tack V. P, P, Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says;— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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Vol. XI. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

1 

MOONLIGHT ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

When evening^ stealing o’er our northern sky, 

Has furled the streaming glories of the west ; 

And night’s fair queen, in beauty mounted high, 

Pours down her silvery light on nature’s breast ; 
yHow sweet to linger on the mountain’s crest, 

''And gaze enraptured o’er the midnight scene ! 

Wliere all looks mild, and beautiful, and blest. 

And heaven itself seems, through the deep serene, 
yWatching the slumbering earth with eyes of tender sheen. 

Soft hour l/whcn Fancy, in her playful dreams, 

Flings o’er the human soul her magic power ; 

While yet the moonlight down the valley streams, 

And lights the steps of'Vbuth to Beauty’s bower. 

How soft the hush of that delightful hour, 

When slumber deepens on the hearts of men 1 
/And silence wraps cliff, cairn, and ruined tower, 
Unbroken save by torrent of the glen. 

And maddening Passion sleeps as ne’er to wake again. 

Then blending with the tranquil mountain scene, 

-1'he soul forgets her earth-born grief and tears— 

Smiles o’er the world with heaven’s unclouded queen. 
Soothed by the calm that nature’s aspect wears ; 

Then glance her thoughts along a thousand years. 

All grasped within that lucid moment’s span, 

;<’iacing the light that Glory’s pinion bears 
On high, to gild the noblest deeds of man ; 

Alas ! how brief the blaze— how flickering, faint, and wan ! 


O 1 let me oft, when falls this lovely hour, 

A moment feel the Are such spirits shed 1 
Monarchs of nature 1 who alone h.ave power 
To send your deep-toned voices from the dead ; 
Frown on, ye darkening shadows, o’er my head— 
/^ome, stern Adversity, to fix my fate — 

Still nature’s glories on my path are spread. 

Still gleams.uf sunshine gild this dark estate. 

O’er which ihy spirit bounds unbroken and elate. 

Shall cold disdain from the misjudging proud 
One hour the child of thought and feeling wrong ; 
Shall earthly ills, which daunt the sordid crowd, 

Beat down this bosom to the servile throng 
Who crouch to glide in Wealth’s proud train along, ' 
And bend at Mammon’s shrine the pliant knee? 

No-*from this mountain whence Ijiotirmy 
Still let me mingle with the great--»the free, 

Who taught my ardent soul to feel, to hear, to see. 

^/To feel the bliss that fair creation yields, 

When light and beauty clothe the earth and sky ; 

To roam in joy through glens, and groves, and fields, 
Or climb the mountain when the night winds sigh ; 
Whate’er delights the heart or charms the eye 
Throughout the volume vast by God unrolled, 

/These are thy birthright, Genius ; these thy high 
Prerogatives, oh Fancy ! Count thy gold, 

Son of the clay ; our stars are boundless and untold I 


I LOVE NOT NOW 1 


Ft>r lime’s close shadows ever wait around 
The paths which Glory’s children date to climb, 

Lu^d by the glittering poinp,>nd maddening sound 
Of trumps, inspiring to heroic crime. 

Still earth exults in many a soul sublime, 

AVliose light liHih passed not all with life away ; 

' But shines unchanging o’er the mists of time, 

And guides young Genius, with benignttnt ray. 

Through all the blighting storms that mar life’s opening day. 


Take from me all thou once didst give — 

Thy smiles and tears— thy sighs— vow— 
Nor longer in my bosom live ; 

1 loved thee once — I love not now ; 

’T is better, in this wretched hour. 

To fling from memory every trace— 

Each shadow of thy broken power, 

And’all memorials fond erase ! 


Immortal spirits^ who have walked the world 1 
Bards, sages, patriots, born to bless mankind, 

Still sweep ye o'er the earth with wings unfurled. 

To fan congenial bosoms left behind ? 

Pouring the sunbeams of the eternal mind 
O’er breathing man rejoicing. in your lore ; 

Till springs the soul, unprisoued, uncoiiflned, 
Through fields of light o’er earth’s wide bounds to soar, 
Where the vast universe unfolds her mighty store. 


Haply, in after times, the wrong 
Thy fickle speech hath done to me 
May strike thy sou), as, borne along. 

Thou gaily sailest o’er life’s sea 
And then, amidst the wreck of love, 

That will thy sinking hope surround. 
Some loag-foi'gotteii thought may move 
Thy fluttering heart with grief profound ! 


Suhs^ibifs in the country an nested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, piorticularly as it ensures acknovdedgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary and Wcily to cause confusion. 
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WEEKLYANA. 

The fickleness of fortune is proverbial. Yet this fickleness is not often 
BO surprisingly illustrated as it has lately b^en in connection tvith a 
recent testamentary devolution in France. The facts briefly are these. 

A Frenchman named Adolphe de-la Boussiniere, a country gentleman 
who was a staunch supporter of Church and State, died a few years 
aRO. He had made a will by which he left two millions of francs 
to his wife’s nephew and to one of his own cousins, passing over his 
own brother, an ardent Republican— by way of penalty for the latter’s 
political faith. The legatees came into possession without opposition, 
but were soon ousted by a new will which, revoking the old testa- 
ment, made the discarded brother, a poor man and now an old 
man of. eighty, the sole heir. The later dispensation was accepted 
by every one as genuine and given effect to. The poor man came into 
possession, hoping to end his life — the remaining spell of it— ip peace 
and comfort. But Fate, alas I had ordained otherwise. The poor fel- 
low— doubly poor— was cruelly tantalised. The new will was a forgery. 

“A notary named Guyard, who had known the family, was the 
arch criminal, and he was aided by a lithographer named Charpentier. 
Guyard sought out the needy brother, at Geneva, and after ob- 
taining from him the promise of an equal division, produced the 
will. The new legatee was no parly to the fi and, but w.as simply 
deceived by the forgery, like everybody else. It had been effected 
in this way : Guyard, who must have possessed a great number 
of the testator’s letters, had simply made tracings from them of 
all the wolds required for the new will. The tracings were trans- 
ferred to the lithographic stone in their proper order with the aid 
of Charpentier, and the document was then produced from the stone. 
There was no contesting ir, the new heir came into possession and the 
notary received his share. The lithographer began writing mysterious 
letters to the fortunate legatee. The latter showed them to the police; 
Charpentier was arrested ; and then the whole matter came out. He 
declared that for his own part, he was quite innocent of any intention 
to commit forgery. The notary had simply asked him to aid in re- 
storing the text of a genuine will in the brother’s favour, which had been 
unaccountably lost. This was Guyard’s own defence. He declared 
that the testator had given him such a will to keep, but that he had 
mislaid it. The Court acquitted the lithographer of the charge of for- 
|»cry, but condemned him in damages, and sentenced the notary to 
iinprisoninent for ten years. The good faith of the poor brother was 
I'ever in question. He leaves his chateau, and goes back to com- 
inerecial travelling in Switzerland.” 

• 

• • 

The Lieutenant-Governor returned from his tonr in the Sonthal Per- 
ganas on Thursday evening. He goes Kmiing again in the Dacca 
country shortly after, leaving Calcutta on the 41I1 August and returning 
to it on the i8ih. The places to be visited are Goalundo, Serajganj, 
Bogra, Daudkhandi, and Comilla. 

• 

The next Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University will begin 
on Monday, the 6lh February 1893 ‘‘nd the F, A. and B. A. Examina- 
tions on Monday, the 2oih February following. 

• • 

Baboo Sottish Chaudra Choudhri, Zemindar of Bhowanipur in Mai- 
inensing, has earned the thanks of Government by an offer of Rs. 5,000 
twowards the cost of const! ucting the proposed bridge over the river 
Brahmaputra at Naisirabud. 

• • 

Lala Ram Charan Das, of Allahabad, has undertaken to build at that 
capital an eye hospital at a cost of Rs. 30,000. 


who came on the field service scale of rations between the dates of the 
advance of the columns from Tainu, Silchar, and Kohima on the 38th 

March, the 15th April, and the 3oth April 1891, respectively, and the 

7ih May 1891. 

Article 714 of the Civil Service Regulations prescribes additional 
pensions of Rs. 2,000 per annum to those who have served three 
years as (i) Chief [Engineers, or officers who may have been graded 
as such, (ii) Director General or Deputy Director General of 
Telegraphs. A further concession has now been made. If an officer 
to whom the article applies is compelled to retire under the 55 years’ 
rule or on ined ical certificate before he has served the full period of 
three years, he may, with the special sanction of the Government of 
India, receive a special pension reduced in proportion to the time 
short of three years which he has served in the grades referred to in 
Article 714 (<i). 

• • 

The heroes in the Muktagacha raid on Respectability have, alter 
their arduous labors, well earned their repose or promotion. Mr. H. 
A. D. Phillips has taken leave, to recruit himself fur a fresh attack — 
which may now come from the other side. At the same time, his post 
office and conduit pipe in the Maimensing magistracy, Mr. A. G. 
Hallifax, Assistant Magistrate, has been rewarded with a subdivision, 
having been transferred to Dacca in temporary charge of the Narain- 
ganj jurisdiction. 

• • 

The Nawab Magistrate of Calcutta does not, however, go on leave. 
His privilege leave of one month gazetted has been cancelled. 

• • 

Mr. F. B. Hebbert has been confirmed as Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Public Works Department and Deputy 
Director General of Railways, with permanent rank in Class 1 , Grade 
3, of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State Railways. 

• 

• • 

The Gaaeiie announces the following changes in (he political 
Department. On the retirement of Colonel Parry Nisbet, Colonel 
Prideaux is confirmed as Resident in Cashmere, Colonel Peacock 
at Jeypore, Colonel Mockler in Tutkish Atabia. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson and Mr. Martindale aye promoted to the 1st clati of Political 
Agents, Lieutenant-Colonel Loch and Major Temple to the 2nd clasi!,> 
and Captain De Laessoe to the 3rd class, without prejudice to the 
higher appointments which the officers may now be holding. 

• 

• • 

The election of Mr. Dadabhai Naorojt to the House of Commons has 
naturalily stirred our friends of Bombay most, specially the Patsees. 
A correspondent of the Advocate of India signing himself rR.,” 
sings a long prose dithyranibic lopaeaii in honour of the occasion. 
The singing is of the amateur kind, and not the best even of that, but 
the singer makes ample amends by a contribution of Rs. 50 which he 
sends with it with a suggestion that it form the nucleus of a Purse to be 
sent to Mr. Naoroji, An excellent idea. We hope it will be taken up 
in right earnest. Our people on this side ought to come forward to 
contribuie. We shall be glad to forward any sums for the purpose. 

• 

• • 


Officers in Bengal to whom the 55 years’ rule applies, must, if so 
minded, apply for extension, whether for the firbt time or on any sub- 
sequent occasion, within six months of the expiry of the term. 

• 

• • 

Following the Pioneer^ the morning papers of this city announce that 
it is decided that Sir Auckland Colvin as Leiutenant-Governor of the 
N. VV. Provinces and Chief Commissioner of Oudh makes over charge 
in November next to Sir Charles Croslhwaile. 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, (Bombay Act V of 1879), 
with the exception of section 104, has been extended to the Thar and 
Parkar district in the Province of Sind. 

• • 

Her M»je«ty has approved of the grant of the India medal of 1854, 
with a clasp inscribed “North-East Frontier, 18915" to all the troops 
and followers who were employed in the late expedition to Manipur, and 


The Ice Factory at No. 3, Gas Street, belonging to the Bengal Ice 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, has been exempted from the opera- 
tion of sub-section (i)of section 5 of the Indian Factories Act, 1881, 
rendering it free to woik od Sundays. 

• • 

The Advocate of India quotes the following queer story from the 
Kathiawar limes 

** It is reported that on Thursday Iasi the wife of a Bhatia resid- 
ing in the Rajkote city all of a sudden becaine unconscious and short- 
ly after began swaying her head from side to side as If possessed by a 
spirit and said to the family members who were present : I am 
Govindjee [ the name of her father-in-law. ] About 48 y^ars ago 1 had 
removed to Nusseerabad. Afterwards 1 sent for my family, 1 resided 
there for eighteen years and then died. After my death iny family re- 
turned tQ Rajkot. My soul has been restless ever since owing to 
Av/faii ; and 1 adjure you to perform Narani Bat [certain crreihonies 
performed according to the Hindu religion.]’ Whilst this b*ppeRe<( ^ 
serpent came out of a small hole near the thfeshold of tfhe room. U 
was a large one and of black colour. Seeing the serpqnt the woman 
went to it swaying her head as .mentioned ai>ove and cleaned the,ff(H>r 
and gave it some milk to drink ; and pointing to it said that ^ I 
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It IS reported from Tonquin that a French convoy having fallen into 
a Chinese ambush, two officers and ten men have been killed and 
seventeen wounded. 


The Shah had a narrow escape. His favorite, the little boy who 
accompanied him in his European travels, and who is always by his 
side as a buffer against all evils, almost proved a grave evil himself. 
He was playing with a revolver in the Royal camp in South Burujird, 
when the weapon accidentally went off close to his Majesty. The 
poor boy has been sent away. 

- ■ 

This year the great Mahoinedan Festival of the Eed-oz-Zoha popu* 
larly known as the Backreed, passed off peacabiy. Grown wiser by 
their experiences of recent years, the authorities everywhere took 
ample precautions, with the happiest results. Not that there waere 
nowhere any disputes between Hindu and Mussulman or any threats 
of collision. Still less can it be pretended that there was entire ab- 
sence of friction between Government and the people. But All’s well 
that ends well, and happily the end everywhere was merry as a 
marriage bell. 

An auspicious occasion which is usually disgraced by bitterness 
and hate between man and man and even bloodshed, went off tranquilly. 
For once a festival of rejoicing passed without savage shouting and 
mad yelling followed by groaning and weeping and wailing. The 
Backreed of 1309 of the Blessed Flight was Peace. 

The incidents at some of the principal centres are worth noting. 


The festive Buckrced at Benares, Bhelupura Police Circle, was 
celebrated without the usual sacrifice. Of late, the feelings between 
the Mahomedans and Hindus of Mohulla Bajardiha had ceased to be 
friendly, and the Mahomedans were prepared to annoy the Hindus 
and openly announced their intention of performing the Quarbani at 
the mohulla. This the Hindus would not allow. The matter began 
to assume a serious aspect. The Magistrate interfered and advised 
the Mahomedans to perform the sacrifice at the usual place at Shivala, 
reserving the question for future solution of the eligibility of the 
sacrifice at Bajardiha. This decision of the Magistrate failed to 
appease the Mahomedans. They went up to the Commissioner who 
upheld the order of the Magistrate as just and proper under the 
circumstances. To mark their disapproval of the two successive 
orders against themselves, the Mahomedans without further ado 
decided to go without the customary sacrifice. This was going with- 
out a dinner-service or any other to spite the thieves, as the Bengali 
proverb has it. But on the present occasion it was a welcome 
resolve. We only trust that no feelings of discontent are harbouied 
under that peaceful attitude. It would not be worth while to purchase 
a year’s quiet at the cost of offending the Mussalmans of Benares. 
Efforts ought to be made, not only by officials but by all good 
citizens, of whatever creed or race, to remove any irritation that may 
have been caused. 


In Bengal, riots were apprehended at Gya and at Jehanabad in the 
same district over the sacrificial animal. But for the special precautions 
taken, the Hindus and Mahomedans would have come to blows. The 
Hindus were told that they could not reasonably object to their 
Mahomedan brethren doing their religious duty without their sight 
and without their hearing, though in their midst, at dead of night when 
the Hindus might be supposed to be asleep and dead to all external 
surroundings. The Hindu could not allow himself to make terms 
on such a subject. Not all the persuasion of the sub-divisional officer 
of Jehanabad, an officer of uncommon address, could dissuade the 
Hindus from their fixed resolve 0/ resistance to the sacrifice. His 
stern attitude and preparedness to meet any emergency, however, 
kept the Hindus straight, and saved them from compromising them- 
selves. Thus the riots were averted and the sacrifices held at the 
sub-division.'il head-quarters. In the town of Gya itself, it was found 
necessary to import armed Police from Bhagalpur and troops 
were warned to be ready at Dinapore. «At Jehanabad, the Police 
were stiengthened. The Banias to mark their abhorence of the 
slaughter and in apprehension of loot had closed their shops. Some 
arrests were made on suspicion. 


Tmb Jeypore news writer in the Indian Daily News cotnplatiit of in. 
tense heat, the monsoon not having reached Rajputana, and not more 
than 3 inches rain having fallen in all to date— 5tb July. As usual, 
the dry heat keeps the health of the victims who can stand it. 

The Durbar has taken a step for the preservation of the health of 
the people, which it were to be wished the Hindus of Calcutta, with 
their boast of advancement, might, of their own instance, follow, 
before their sworn enemy of a ferocious Health Officer or an irrational 
Government were on them. Many marriages take place in Jeypore 
during these hot months. The Maharaja’s Government does not for- 
bid them, but it forbids the feasting of large parties on the occasion. 
This observance of the rule has visibly decreased cholera and other 
diseases. 


A FRIEND writes from Bhurtpore under date the loth July says 

** We have had no rain to speak of yet, the actual monsoon is hold- 
ing off not only in Bhurtpore territory but at Agra, Muttra, Jeypore, 
&c. If there be no rains in Sraban and Bhadrn, there will be a dread- 
ful famine. There have been small showers at long intervals, the 
heat consequently is intolerable. I am not lit for much. The encluseci 

was obtained 10 days ago, without my being able towiitea 

covering letter yet — a feat 1 accomplished last evening, which was 
a little cool on account of east winds and a small shower somewhere 
at a distance from us." 


Happy is the land that has no history, is a profound remark which is 
verified every day in all ages in all parts of the globe. It must be 
quiet in the City of the Nizam when the Indian Daily Newi corres- 
pondent at that place has nothing more .stirring to engage him than 
Quacks and Lotteries. 


By an Order in Council dated the 9th May 1892, Her Majesty doth 
order, direct and declare that, on and after tiie 1st July 1892, the 
second Part of The Medical Act, 1886," shall be deemed lo apply 
to India. The Act with the Order in Council is reproduced in the 
OazttUof India^ Part I, of July 9, 1892. 


In his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Ccs*nties branch of the British Dental Association, Sir James Crichton 
Borwne spoke of the alarming increase of decay of the teeth in that 
country, especially among Ihe young. He gave as the result of a 
recent investigation, that among 1,861 children under twelve years of 
age there were only 104 with normal or perfect teeth and only 26 
per cent, of infants at five years of age who had teeth free from 
decay. In Leeds, 90 per cent, of the teeth of the population were 
bad. The number of artificial teeth used annually in England was 
10,000,000. Sir James attributed the dental decay to the pulpiness and 
softness of the food in modern times, which obviated the npcessity 
of mastication, which promoted the flaw of saliva and scrubbed tlie 
teeth, so keeping them clean ; lo the romovai from all breadstuffs of 
the outer husks of the grains, which were the chief source of a 
chemical element called Fluorine, which is essential to the formation 
of the enamel of the teeth ; to the nervous tension of modern existence 
iiueiiering with the growth and nutrition of the teeth ; and to the 
growth ut large towns, in which the atmosphere was loaded with 
bacteria injurious to the teeth. 


There is another new medicine for nervous diseases of the heart. 
Cornilla Varia in five to fifteen drop doses may prove efficacious, 
though not in all, at least in some cases. 


Mr. Arthur Macdonald, in the New Englander and Yale Review^ hr 
his essay on criminology " enumerates the following peculiarities nr 
the skull as characteristic of criminals : — 

1. Frequent persistence of the frontal median suture. 

2. Partial effacement of the parietal or parieto-occipital sutures. 

3. Frequency of the wormian bon^s in the regions of the mediau 
and lateral posterior fontanelles. 

4. Development of the superciliary ridges, with the defacement or 
even frequent depression, of the intermediary protuberance. 


Tincturf. Gelsemium in large doses has cured two cases of traomalic 
tetanus. Surely it ought to have a trial at least in.very severe cass»» * 
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M. ADRIAN, at a meeting of the Societe de Therapeatique, mentioned 
the grttLl variation in amount of the; alkaloids in commercial 
opium. In tbirty*eight samples taken at random from the drug shops, 
morphine Wged U^jn 7 to 12 per cent, and narcotine from 010 to 
3 ' 97 S c®"** 

The cause of this striking variation lies, we think, in the fact that the 
supply comes from various countries. There is great difference be- 
tween the produce of India and that of Smyrna. The late Dr. Waldie, 
Y/ho was an enthusiastic chemist, told us so, after subjecting both 
kinds to analysis. There must be difference in the several Indian 
varieties too. The Government must be in possession of the precise 
facts. These should be published for general information. A large 
quantity of the drug is consumed throughout the world as medicine, 
and the knowledge would be useful to druggists and apothecaries as 
^vcll as the more intelligent class of patients. In this country, the 
commercial opium retailed by licensed vendors being adulterated by 
them, necessarily varies in strength. Not only is there difference be- 
tween different Provinces but also between different localities of the 
same Province or District. There might be difference between differ- 
ent bazars of the same city. In Calcutta, for instance, unless the re- 
tail business were in the same hands, we should not be surprised to 
find the bazar opium different in different bazars. This is an anomaly 
which ought to be prevented. The Government might inquire. Per- 
haps the matter is within the province of the Health Officer. 


A CURIOUS letter with an editorial note appended thereto appears in 
the European journal of East Bengal. In it we arc reminded that 
sometime back, In the last half-year, there occurred in Rets and Rayyet 
the following passage, or words to the same effect, namely 

“So long as there are orators like Mr. Maclean and writers like 
Colonel Malleson, and, we may add, newspapers like the Bengal TimeSy 
the people of India need not be in doubt as to what opinion of them is 
harboured by their British fellow-subjects. There is one consolation, 
however. Their sanity will scarcely be questioned by the most pre- 
judiced.” 

The correspondent who, if he did not know too much of newspapers, 
would on his own showing be the leading physician of Dacca, with his 
“various professional engagements,” seems a rather dubious character. 
“ I am at a loss,” writes he, “ I am at a loss to understand your con- 
temporary’s [meaning Reis and Rayye^s] meaning.” If that trans- 
parent piece of English, in which clear thought gives point to the 
expression, has really exercised M. B. as he signs himself, he is truly 
an object of pity. But there is much reason to suspect lhal this is 
not so. He is not quite the simpleton that he pretends to be. In 
fact, the whole business is an imposition. His presumption certainly 
lb amusing. Safe in his obscurity be passes the press in review, 
dealing praise and scorn to the pigmies who conduct it. We are sur- 
prised that the Bengal Times has allowed an anonymous scribbler to 
speak with imperiiueut familiarity and derison of its contemporaries. 
It is one thing for newspapers to fight among themselves and another 
to invoke the aid of correspondents in their difterenccs. The Bengal 
Times is quite competent— in both senses— to attack the Indian Daily 
News or ourselves, but not to open its columns to every unlicensed 
quill-driver in the land. By this tune bothlour personal character and 
our literary characteristics are loo well-established to be affected by any 
wild calumny or irrational criticism. This impudent person has dared 
Reis and Ray yet “lubricates profuse, even servile praise ” 
‘‘pparcntly on purpose to provoke us to tweak the audacious libeller’s 
nose. Surely this M. B. must be a mad doctor. At any rate, if his 
diagnosis is equal to his perception of character, his patients are to be 
pitied. Servility is a thing of which its worst enemies have not yet 
accused this paper. As for “ lubricating,” &c., &c., its conductor never I 
flattered his own father. 


In speaking on the Bill to amend the Bombay Abkari Act, th 
fiovernor thus spoke of the Press in India 

‘Now the opposition the Bill has met with has come from thre 
quarters. It has come from the Press, several associations, and in 
uodified form from one or two talukas in the affected districts, but i 
!» remarkable that the main opposition has not been from the district 
^nccied, but from the city of Bombay and the city of Poooa. Noi 
w opposition from the Press, 1 shall be very sorry if i 

put any depreciatory valQe upon the criticisr 
M il i” 1^*** ^ Press criticism jg ex 

« tiyot the same character that it would have been in a country. 0 
^kich legislation is proceeded with on somewha 
h^ ‘'*?.**^*‘**'‘ in ^hich legislation is proceeded with here. 
UDM ih.*H * Thi» Council legislation in India is proceeded witi 
oeLuu ''''***^** centuries of struggle has been won by th 

r pie 01 wetieru couumei, and 10 course of tune it has resulte* 


that in those countries two parties, or more, as the case may be, have 
grown up and attached to each of those parties there is Press 
representation, and the consequence is that a question of an 
interesting character is Invariably discussed from all pnmts of view 
at considerable length in each section of the Press Wore a Bill 
becomes law. Now the same opportunity hardly exists in this 
puntry. Government is without any parly Press behind if. There 
is a Press which I am glad to have the opportunity of saying, is upon 
many questions thoroughly impartial, and is certainly in the majority 
of cases, so far as I can see, extremely well conducted. But it Is a 
fact that the proposals of Government are when opposed by the Press 
without that consistent support which a party Press gives to the pro- 
posals of Government in those western countries to which I have 
alluded. I am not only thinking of the Press support given in leading 
articles, I am thinking far more of that independent discussion which 
takes place upon legislative proposals, ana which 1 think every one 
will admit produces a careful and critical discussion on the merits, or 
even the detail of measures that may be proposed by Government. In 
this country Government itself is so fully occupied— the Executive 
Part,— that its officers have not the opportunity of ventilating its side 
of the question in the Press in the way that the supporters of the Gov- 
ernment do ventilate the views of Governments in those other countries 
I have mentioned. That is what 1 mean when I say in India when a 
measure is opposed by the Press there is not that full discussion from 
both points of view we find elsewhere, and consequently the public 
has not that opportunity of scanning the arguments of both sides 
which it has elsewhere. I am not, of course, challenging the right of 
any paper to take an independent opinion, but I do say under other 
conditions ; those conditions being that parties have grown up— a 
measure of this kind would have received from the party supporting 
the Government an amount of ventilation which would have shown 
the reasons Government had for introducing it, in a far more able form 
than this Executive Council has, and, therefore, 1 do not attach so 
much importance to the unanimous opposition, and I must admit it 
was unanimous of the Press that we have met with that I should do in 
a country where there are separate parlies, and where it is obvious, 
that the opposition of the Press would have at once killed a Bill.” 


At a subsequent meeting of the Legislative Council Lord Harris 
thus explained himself 

“I must take this, the only opportunity I shall have, of correcting a 
false impression which my remarks last Saturday on press opposition 
appear to have led to. It has been inferred from them that I was advocat- 
ing for India a system under which the Government would be consistent- 
ly supported by a section of the press. I don’t think my remarks warrant 
any such construction. I w.as drawing a comparison between the effect 
of unanimous press opposition in this Presidency on the legislative pro- 
posals of this Council, wjth what might be expected from unanirrious 
press opposition in some country where a secion of the press ordinarily 
supports the Government consistently. I offered no opinion as to the 
respective merits or demerits of the two systems, except on one point. 
The establishment of a Government press in a country which is already 
packed with sectional and sub-sectional divisions of race or creed, and 
which is more party-bound than any other portion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, might appear to some as not likely to worse confound the 
confusion; but whilst an interesting acnrlemical question, it is not within 
the domain of practical politics, and I did not discuss the point, or ex- 
press a preference for a system under which there would be a Govern- 
ment press, except on one point, and that was, that I think the public 
arc better informed of the Governmeot proposals where the press is not 
all of one mind. Certainly, we consider, rightly or wrongly, that the 
arguments in favour of this legislation, and against the iaisser faire pro- 
posals of our critics, would have bcKii more clearly laid before the 
public if there had been something approaching equilibrium instead of 
unanimity in the press opinion. I fancy loo, that 1 detected a note of 
surprise that I should have raised the point at all, but it seemed to me 
I was in duty bound to take notice, in defending our position, of a 
notorious fact. To have omitted to do so would have been a display of 
disrespect for the press and of contemptuous indifference to its 
criticisms and feelings, which I don’t entertain. For that reason I 
raised the point, and gave my reason for declining to yield to opposi- 
tion which would probably, under such other circumstances as I select- 
ed for the purpose of comparison, have enforced acquiescence.” 


I On Tuesday, at Baidyanath, the Lieutenant-Governor laid the founda- 
tion Slone of the local R.ijkumari Leper Asylum— the gift of ibt 
Hon’ble Dr. Mahendralal Sircar in the name of his good lady. 

On the 2nd July, the Hon’ble Mr. Risley obtained leave to introduce 
his Hill to amend the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884. At today’s sitting 
, of the Bengal Legislative Council, he introduced the Bill. The Bill 
being read in Council, the member in charge applied for suspension of 
rules for the conduct of busines, which being done, the Bill was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, without any discussion. So the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is admitted and accepted. All the. previous agitation 
against the proposed change in the mofussil municipal law and any 
subsequent protests against the Government resumption of power go 
for nothing and are virtually suppressed by mere silence in Council. 

Next week, the Cbowkidari Bill will be taken up. 

Sir Charles Dilke has fully expiated the scand^ coupled with his 
name. After six years of retirement, if not of absolute obscurity, he 
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returns to politics. At the general elections now holding he has been 
returned in the Liberal interest for the Forest of Dean by a majority 
of 2,000 votes over Colchester Wcmyss, the Conservative candidate. 

We do not know Mr. Hubert Smith of No. 13, Theatre Road, 
who figured on Wednesday as a defendant in the Police Court, but 
he is no doubt a respectable gentleman. As an Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Geological Survey, he is by profession a Dryasdust 
caring for neither man nor beast nor plant. He would pore for months 
over a bit of rock to guess its chronology and know to what era of the 
Cycle of Brahma (whose one year is equal to a miHion of mortal 
years) it belongs. Although not 

One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his molhei’s grave, 

he might go into fits over the find of a fossil vegetable. The decayed 
tooth of a hideous brute which has in God’s Providence been extinct 
three million year<, has presumably more interest for him than the 
tooth-ache tortures of a living creature in the precincts of his house. 
What cares such a philosopher for a poor cat, even though it be a 
fine tabby, and the pet of a respected neighbour ? The tabby of 
stone and mortar might have more interest in the eyes of a man 
of science than the tabby of flesh and blood. At any rate, he saw 
no beauty or interest in the brindled pet of his neighbour. 

A brindled cat in Theatre Road, 

A tabby only was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

And not only that, the tabby-cat in question was an objectionable 
neighbour. It was an unprincipled cat. h had not been well-grounded 
in Christian doctrine or civilized morals. Its master had entirely 
neglected its proper education, so that it had grown in vice. Accord- 
ingly, the Paleontologist who knows all about the creation in general 
and the origin of the earth in particular, who knows the insignificant 
function of the cat in the economy of Nature, had no scruple in shoot- 
ing Mr. Justice Norris* pet. In fact, he thought it his duty to rid the 
world of such a pest. Such was the tenour of the defence taken by 
Mr. Smith in the prosecution against him. It may be a good defence 
in law, but whether it will be a good defence before the Creator of 
both the cat and the m^n, may be doubted. The recklessness with 
which we men take the life of oiir humbler fellow creatures, must some 
day recoil upon us. 

Mr. Smith was fortunate in his Magistrate. Babii Ashuiosh Dhur, 
who was the trying officer on the Honorary Bench, is an old solicitor 
and an able as well as strong man. It is not every magistrate, whether 
honorary or stipendiary, who could have given the accused the benefit 
of the technical grounds in his favour. 

At the same time, Mr. Norris was right in allowing the matter 
to go to Court, on the circumstances of the death of his qai 
as they had been reported to him. If the farts turned out otherwise 
in court that was no fault of his. Apart from legal considera- 
tions, his love of the lower animals is an amiable trait in the 
man of law. It w.is no small courage in him in the face of a 
hard and cynical world to do his last duty by his dumb lowly 
dependant. 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday^ July 16^ iSg2, 

THE CURRENCY AGITATION. 

The cry of the hour is the currency cry. It might 
seem a far cry from Simla to Calcutta, but as the City 
ol the Hills and the City of the Plains are merely 
counterparts of the same capital of British India, 
dominated and peopled by not simply the same race 
of gods, more or less acknowledged, but also, to a 
peat extent, by the very same divinities, there is 
little cause for wonder that the cry also is the same— 
that the voice at the South-East End is but an echo 
of the voice at the North-West End. The Mountain 
looks on the Plain and the Plain looks up to the 
Peak. The Commercial Capital of the English in 
Hindostan, as Lord Hardinge was wont to describe 
the City of Palaces, appropriately follows the lead 
of the Hill retreat of wisdom and Authority, 


It is not often, to be sure, that such a spectacle of 
unison is presented. The British in India are not 
always a happy family. Even in the mother-country, 
this free, independent, and salf-reliant people are 
habitually and perhaps normally divided into parties 
which distrust and abuse each other and fight each 
other tooth and nail. Just now at Home they are 
passing through a Saturnalia of mutual crimination 
and recrimination and calling of names in which 
their best and highest men are not spared. In India, 
although the same causes of contention do not exist, 
there is even less ground for sympathy, inasmuch 
as the foreign camp labours under class difierences 
and antagonism of interests far more powerful for 
repelling than is ethnic or national unity for drawing 
and combining. Nor is the clement of racial and 
national diversity wholly wanting to set the handful 
of Whites by the ears. European society in India 
is divided between the official and the unofficial 
sections. The officials are English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Irish — all, in common parlance, British. Not so 
the non-officials. These are drawn from all the 
nations of the earth wearing European costume 
— French, Germans, Italians, Russians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Canadians, United Statesmen, Mexi- 
cans, Brazilians, Turks, Armenians, Syrians, Arabs, 
besides British Islanders, and mostly engaged in 
trade and commerce. The interests of these 
representatives of so many nationalities cannot 
well be the same, while the cammon interests of 
them all as non-officials are necessarily dilierenc 
from those of the officials. 1 1 would be the same 
everywhere. In every country the independent pur- 
suit of gain by commerce forms of the pursuers a 
class by themselves which has little in common with 
the employis of the state. But in this country there 
is a peculiar cause which separates the mercantile 
and trading community from the officials. Here the 
officials are all members of a ruling body who 
being wholly independent of the rest of the com- 
munity, including the European merchants and 
traders, have even less ground for sympathy than 
the Bureaucracy in other states for the other sections 
of society. The British mercantile community .forms 
no exception. Indeed, there is a particular historical 
reason against that community’s claim to sympathy 
from the dominant class of their own countrymen. 
This country was won by a Company of merchants, 
armed with a monopoly, who from the first excluded 
all others from it, a policy which was continued long 
after they had acquired sovereignty. The independ- 
ent British merchant who sought a field of enterprize 
in the East, stigmatised as an Interloper and re- 
garded as a criminal, was hunted down as though 
he were a vagabond fled from justice. When the 
agents of the East India Company — who were not 
regarded by their employers as gentlemen— were 
converted into the officers of a great Gdtfernmeni, 
they could not all of a sudden drop their nature. 
They still carried, and they were encouraged to 
maintain, the ideas and feelings in which they had 
been brought up. The Company persisted as long 
as they could in holding the rod of empire and the 
balance of commerce, and in keeping out all comers. 
Thus some of the finest men were sat upon and sup- 
pressed as pestilential adventurers. Hence.the inde- 
pendent mercantile community, which grew up with 
and upon the decay qf the Company’s trade, has bad a 
long struggle with the aristocracy pf office for. social 
recognition. Nature and economic caui^ have no 
doubt favoured the merchants, and enabled themi >0 
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a great measure, to overcome their social ostracism, 
but still the struggle cannot be said to be all over. 
In ^iety as two distinct castes, in politics, the two 
sectms have always been in mutual opposition. 
The llbert Bill controversy was an exceptional event 
— .a sporadic madness — and the entente cordiale on 
that occasion is not to be taken as a normal pheno- 
menon. The bonds then forged were not maintained. 
Therefore, the present union is no continuation. 
Besides, the llbert Bill went against the very grain 
of the exiled Briton and evoked a union of hearts. 
We have to-day no such romantic question at issue, 
and the present phenomenon must be explained 
on more prosaic lines. The truth is, it is a question 
of pence. The pocket is as great a factor in affairs 
as the heart. It is confessed that the Briton spe 
cially feels at the pocket. What wonder at all this 
halloobaloo I 

The pocket has shrivelled ! That is a calamity 
more serious than the attenuation of the liver. The 
Europeans all came to the East on the same pilgrim- 
age — the quest of the golden pagodas. In course of 
time, with the advance of the Iron Age, the pagodas 
became scarce ; they were not to be had for every 
shake. At length, the pagoda itself disappeared, leav- 
ing a poor silver coin for substitute. In another 
cycle that siver coin showed signs of illness and lost 
flesh. There it remained the best part of a century. 
From pagoda to sicca was the descent from gold to 
silver. From siccas to the ordinary Rupee was a 
plunge into a lower deep. But now the poor lesser 
Rupee itself has been attacked with consumption ; it 
is wastmc apace, small by degrees and beautifully 
less. *A 1 T the Europeans of every degree, in Gov- 
ernment employ or out of it, merchants, tradesmen, 
men of different occupations, have gathered together 
in a common cause to save the endangered Rupee. 
Hence, for the first time, under the eye of the Viceroy, 
have great officers of state, without rebuke, frater- 
nised with outsiders in a common cause. The agi- 
tation brewed on the heights of Simla has spread in 
all directions. The well-known machinery has been 
set in motion, and meetings are being held wherever 
a few men do congregate, followed by telegrams to 
that effect to the centre of the agitation. 

On Wednesday a public meeting was held at the 
Town Hall to memorialize Parliament on the subject. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mackay, Chairman of the Indian 
Currency Association, presided, and many officers of 
Government were present to lend weight to the 
occasion. Representative natives, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, assisted by their presence and by taking 
part in the proceedings. The Chairman’s address 
was as long as a pamphlet. He attempted a reply 
to the several criticisms against a gold standard 
which he advocates. Consequently, it was a very 
late hour when the meeting dispersed. Over 200 
persons attended. 

Even native merchants seem affected. The 
National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, has 
joined the movement. The leading merchants in 
Karachi, under the lead of the President of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, waited in deputation on' the 
Commissioner in Sind and “ begged him to be 
graciously pleased to make a representation to 
Government urging the essential need of some steps 
being taken to put a stop to the intolerable un- 
certainty as to the value 1 of the rupee.” The 
Karachi natives, though evidently under European 
guidance, certainly understand their own interests. 
They would not on such a subject lend a nominal 


swell to others’ grievances. They are as intense as 
any Anglo-Indian. As their memorial is brief and 
to the point, we quote it entire • 

“The HttmMe Memorial of the native Traders of Karachi— 

Showeth,— We Native Traders of Karachi, born aiid bred to trade 
exclusively, and having no other calling, are now in process of dis 
coveting that our occupation is likely to vanish altogether unless some* 
thing can be done to make the value of the money by which our trade 
is carried on permanent, or at least to free it from the violent and 
unintelligible fluctuations to which it is now apparently always subject. 

You are aware that for the last three months we have in self-defence 
been compelled to combine to cease purchfisihg European cordmoditiei 
in our customary way. For this reason ; that the moderate profit 
which we look to make, we have found altogether Inadequate to cover 
the risks and losses to which we are subjected by the constant change 
in the value of the rupee. 

When we bought Manchester Grey Cloth two vears ago on a basis 
of 1/4X exchange, we could have no idea that a loss of about 15 per 
cent, by the sudden rise in exchange would be inflicted upon us by 
causes altogether outside the normal ductuatinns of our local market, 
.and over which we had no control ; nor could we have anticipated the? 
causes which brought ruin to us through contracts we had entered 
into with exporting Brins for wheat and seeds, when the rupee was 
valued as i/S In English money. Then, as we say, the value of the 
rupee stood at is. but when we came to carry out these contracts 
its value had fallen to I5. 6f/., and we found that in consequence we 
had to provide more rupees with which to buy the produce to fulfil 
our contracts than we had agreed to take from the exporting firms. 

To illustrate the risk we are subjected to we have only to draw your 
attention to the fluctuations of the present month. 

On the 2nd, Exchange was 1/3 7*i6th. 

On the 9ih, Exchange was 1/3 i4>^-i6!h, giving a rise of 4;^ per 
cent. 

Onihe i6th, Exchange was 1/3 Ii-i6th, giving a fall of pec 
cent. 

On the 23rd, Exchange was 1/3 7*i6th, giving a further fall of 2.^/ 
per cent. 

What it will be to-morrow, .and whether for loss or profit to us, we 
cannot say. 

The h.irdship of our position is intensified by the fact that we can ir» 
no way protect ourselves from these losses, because, while we kiay sell 
with the knowledge we have of up-country supplies to exporting firms 
it is impossible for us to buy against our contracts till the produce col- 
lected in small quantities in I lie districts is brought to market, and it 
is in this interval that the constant changing in the value of the rupee 
turns oiw legitimate trading tr.ansactions from safe business to purely 
speculative gambling. It is this which makes us fear that unless some 
means can be found to give steadiness of value to the rupee, let it be 
high for low but steady, which will enable us, as in days gone by, to 
calculate with some certainty the result of ouf transactions, an absolute 
destruction of our trade must sooner or later overtake us. 

We therefore beg that you will be graciously pleased to make a re- 
presentation to Government urging the essential need of some steps 
being taken to put a slop to the intolerable uncertainty as to the value 
of the rupee.” 

That is unquestionably a genuine production, in 
both matter and manner. The concluding prayer to 
his Serene Highness the Commissioner in Sind Baha- 
door that he will be graciously pleased to make a 
representation to Government to rectify the situation, 
is a downright native touch. The writer could not be 
more loyal in speech to Her Majesty the Empress. 

For the rest, that memorial is the expression of a 
panic. The memorialists are evidently alarmed. In- 
dians are not easily ruffled, being long suffering. They 
have already suffered much, as they show in black 
and white and by figures, and they are threatened 
with more loss. That is the worst of it. There is 
no end to this descent. Such a situation is well cal- 
culated to raise alarm. 

Much as we sympathise with these honest mer- 
chants and tradesmen in their genuine losses, we 
confess we cannot second their memorial. All that 
they say about the vanishing rupee and its effects ou 
their business, is true. Yet it is not shown that all 
the business of the country has suffered. They 
speak as importers only. We should like to hear 
the Karachi exporters’ view. What is loss to the 
importers, must be gain to the exporters. That is 
the point. On the memorialists’ showing the varia- 
tion in exchange has affected the import of European 
good.s to a point which threatens to end in zero. 
Therefore, export being tht countertraffic to import, 
the export of Indian merchandise to Europe ought 
to expand from the same cause. And people have 
seen or think they have seen certain indications of 
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that, though of course they are nothing before the 
doctors who explain away the figures of the Custom- 
house returns. There is, however, another point for 
the consideration of all Indians, including those 
foreigners who have cast in their lot in this country. 
If this exchange difficulty has pressed so heavily 
upon the import trade, here is a fine opportunity for 
our countrymen to rouse themselves into setting up 
their own manufactures so as to be independent, as 
far as practicable, of outside help. This is, indeed, 
the opportunity for Indian manufactures. Let our 
capitalists and our speculative and energetic men be 
up and doing. If the opportunity could be utilised, 
it would be some compensation for the undoubted 
hardships of many worthy people. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INSPECTION. 

FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE SUBS. 

Some months ago I had to pay an official visit to a 
town in Bengal. When I was making preparations 
to go, my friends got some information that small- 
pox was raging there. As I had some time in hand 
I postponed my visit for about to or 12 days, but as 
the epidemic continued I was obliged to start for 
that place though under the strongest protest from my 
friends. I could not help risking my life. Reputation 
was more valuable than life to an honorable person. 
I thought that if I neglected or delayed the visit, 
I would be held out to public scorn next year and 
that my credit would be wrecked. Prompted by 
a keen sense of honor I proceeded to that hotbed 
of small-pox where some 200 or more cases had oc- 
curred. The whole town was panic-striken. I could 
see on my way to the Dak Bungalow half a dozen 
children with fresh marks of pox on their body in most 
of the steels that 1 passed through. The poor things 
were like flayed animals. Their look was ghastly and 
repulsive and it filled my mind with all those dangers 
that my friends had predicted. On arriving at the 
Bungalow I had to wait for the Khansaman who 
came and informed me of the state of affairs in the 
neighbourhood and expressed his surprise at my 
being there at that time. I commenced my busi- 
ness in a half-hearted manner and was obliged to 
drive in a very dirty and rickety hackney carriage to 
iny place of business. I perceived a very bad smell 
in the carriage and who knows that a few minutes or 
hours before some small-pox patient was not driven 
in it.!* In the course of business an orderly class of 
officer had to attend me daily. On the second or third 
day of my arrival he came to me with folded hands 
and asked my permisson to say something. Permisson 
being granted, he said with tears in his eyes that 
he wanted leave for the day. On being asked what 
was the business for which he wanted the leave, he 
said that his sister or cousin had died of smallpox and 
he wanted to go and arrange for her burial. On 
further questioning, to my great horror I learnt that 
there were two more smallpox patients in his house 
besides the deceased and that they were suffering 
from a very bad type of the disease and that he had 
to attend them constantly. Here, then, was a very 
messenger of death in attendance upon me for 
nearly eight hours or more ! I gave him leave in- 
stanter and forbade him to come again. You can 
well imagine my feeling at that time. 

At another very out of the way hilly station while 
•graying in a Dak Bungalow 1 got dysenterical 


diarrhoea. I got much alarmed as the disease seemed 
to take a bad turn. The evacuations were dirty and 
full of offensive matter and as I passed them I did 
not feel weak but rather relieved. At this stage 
I sent for the Civil Surgeon not knowing that to my 
misfortune there was a raw apothecary there. He 
came and in good faith I received him as a Civil 
Surgeon, explained my case to him lully and asked 
him to prescribe. He at once wrote out a ore- 
scription and handed it over to me'. From his looks 
and the manner in which he diagnosed my disease I 
at least suspected that he was very inexperienced 
and more of a veterinary .surgeon than a Civil Sur- 
geon, I sent for the medicine and took one dose 
when I felt that there was a very large quantity of 
chlorodyne. Within half an hour I felt severe 
pain in my stomach with heaviness. The bowels 
were nearly stopped making me very restle.s.s. 1 also 
felt the symptoms of vomitting. I at once stop- 
ped the medicine, and after closely examining the 
prescription found that a large dose of chlorodyne 
had been ordered evidently to check the evacuation. 
Learning that there was a Hospital assistant of some 
standing I quietly sent for him, explained to him 
my case and without showing him the prescription 
asked him if I could take chlorodyne. He said “ no, 
it would do much harm as it would at once stop the 
stools.” I then showed him the prescription which 
he disapproved totally and suggested some ordinary 
medicine which cured me in two days. 

Officers ought to take a lesson from my case and 
never place themselves under such treatment. If 
a Civil Surgeon is not available, send at once for 
the Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Hospital or 
in his absence for the best Assistant Surgeon who 
has a large private practice and is considered to be 
the most experienced Doctor. I have always seen 
the best European doctors — the most experienced 
Civil Surgeons — consulting experienced Assistant 
Surgeons in difficult cases. In every town now>a« 
days there are Asssistant Surgeons who practise 
independently. 

These lines will show Sir Charles Elliott to what 
dangers and discomforts inspecting officers are ex- 
posed and under what difficulties they have to carry 
out his orders. No option or discretion of any kind 
is left even to the high European officials. Every 
one cannot be expected to move with the ease, com- 
forts, and precautions of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
stopping on the Rhotas in mid-stream and driving 
in the best carriage available. In most cases, officers 
cannot get correct information about the health of the 
places where they go before arriving there, and have 
to take most unwholesome food and water and to 
sleep in very exposed and dangerous houses. Let 
the head of the Government travel once in some 
out-of-the-way place in a malarial and epidemic tract, 
under the conditions that his poor subordinatt^ are 
compelled to travel in and he will then be able to 
realize correctly their dangers and difficulties. It is 
a pity that he does not know what trouble is taken 
by a whole cit^ and by the local authorities as 
well as non-official magnates — how all available means 
in their power in the district are' employed to protect 
him and his party from all possible dangers and ex- 
posures, and how every creek and corner of a town 
is cleared before his visit, and what amount is spent 
in such work. 

One of them. 
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ANSWER TO ENQULRY. 

Tm* inquiry of our corrcspundcni “One Interested ” In Riis W 
of the I ith June his not, we regret to say, borne fruit. Up 
to this we have received only one communication touching it, and 
ihtt iW « flippant kind. We think we better lay It .before our 
reademor wligt it may be worth. It is as follows : 

“ Hutwa, 13th July 1892. 

In response to “ One Interested,” in your issue of the I ith ulti- 
mo, I beg to say that strictly speaking the proper feminine of ‘ Rai 
Bahadur* o\xi^iioht Rah BandurL This is the correct word ac- 
cording to Grammar and Philology. Allow me to show how this 
is. The feminnic of Rdya would be Rayat^ which by the method of 
phonetic decay and by PaninPs rule 1 . 1 . 43 and VI. I. 108, be- 
comes RaU and that of Bahadur would be Bahaduri; but as no Parda- 
nashin ladies of our country would prefer that Amazonian title it is 
satisfactory to know that the same great philological law of phonetic 
decay, like a knight-errant of the Middle Ages, will rescue them 
from this danger, by eliminating the letter expressive of Birarasa 
(Heroic Emotions) and introducing in its place the dotted crescent 
mark producing jingling music in response to their anklets, (c. f. 
English pronunciation of Maharaja being Mdrdjd.) I hope the term 
will be acceptable to One Interested, though I cannot answer for 
the fair ones. But they arc notoriously fickle and difHcult to please. 

I may well be credited with having added something to the vocabu- 
lary of the age and aided Government in making a nice selec- 
tion of a new honor to be bestowed on the next occasion, of 
course not on my better-half, as she is determined to die a simple 
Devi. But will the wives of the Mahamahopadhyas weep in 
the wilderness ? I see no body asking about them. 

/Maxmullarian Panini, 

G. K. Bannerji.** 

LORD DUFFERIN AND THE LORD WARDEN- 
SHIP OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

LORD DUFFERIN INSTALLED. 

On June 21, in beautiful weather, the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava was installed at Dover as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, the imposing ceremony being witnessed by a large con- 
course of spectators. The Marquess, accompanied by the 
Marchioness and their family, Earl Stanhope, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Kenu and Countess Stanhope, Sir Arthur and Lady Nicolson, 
&c., drove over from Walmcr Castle to Dover Castle. Here 
the party was received by Major-General Lord William 
Seymour, commanding the South-Eastern District, and his staff. 
At eleven o’clock the mayors of the Cinque Ports and their 
liberties met in the ancient banqueting hall of the castle for 
the purpose of electing the Speaker, who at the Court of Ship- 
way should request Lord Dufferin to take upon l^imself the 
duties of the office of Lord Warden. The Court having been 
formally opened by the seneschal, the Mayor of Hastings was 
chosen. From the banqueting hall a procession was formed 
to proceed to the Church of St. Mary-in-thc-Castlc. As the 
procession was entering the church the Lord Warden and party 
drove up. The service was conducted by the Bishop of Dover, 
assisted by the Rev. Canon Pucklc, rural dean, and the Rev. 
F. Sadlcir, senior chaplain to the garrison. The Bishop of 
Dover delivered a short but eloquent address with special refer- 
ence to the occasion. During the service the first portion of a 
procession was in course of formation. This included repre- 
sentatives of the various friendly societies, the Dover and 
Hastings fire brigades, the lifeboat men with their boat, which 
was gaily decorated, the Coastguards* Shipwrights* Society, &c., 
with a nuniber of bands. When the official party came from 

the church they joined an imposing procession, which alto- 
gether extended to nearly a mile in length. This included 

the dignitaries already mentioned, in carriages, the mayors 
being attended by their mace-bearers, some of whom 
were in quaint costumes, various officials, &c. The new Lord 
Warden wore his uniform of blue with a cocked hat, and Lord 
Herschell, Captain of Deal Castle, was also present, and there 
were detachments of cavalry and mounted infantry. Proceed- 
ing to the Drop Redoubt at the Western Heights, the installation 
ceremony took place. Three tents had been erected, in close 
proximity to the Bredenstone, at which the installations have taken 
place during the past two or three centuries. The quaint cere- 
mony was begun by the seneschal making a proclamation and 
reading the precept of the Lord Warden summoning the Court. 
After this the returns of the barons elected by the variour ports 
and members were handed in, and the sencschil announced the 

Court to be formed. In token .of his nomination, the Lord 
Warden then requested the seneschal to read his patent of office, 
which was done. The Speaker of the Court next requested his 
lordship to undertake the duties of the office, and upon Lord 
Dufferin announcing his acceptance the Court did reverence, and, 
upon a signal, the gun of the adjoining fort thundered forth the 
Lord Warden*! salute of nineteen guns. The Judge of the Court 


of Admiralty of the Cinque Ports (Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q. C.) then 
delivered a congratulatory address to his lordship, which Lord 
Dufferin suitably acknowledged, and the^ Court was dissolved. 
After the ceremony Lord and Lady Dufferin and a distinguished 
bevy of guests attended a luncheon given by the officers of the 
Highland Light Infantry. In the evening a grand banquet in the 
Lord Warden’s honour took place at the Town Hall.— The Overland 
Mailt June 24, 1S92. 

BELUCHISTAN. 

Retort by Ahmad Ali Khan, Sub-Surveyort on bis exploration of 
Sarbad (Persian Baluchistan) and Sistan (Eastern Persia) during season 
1890-91, with a brief description of the country* 

I was directed by the officer in charge of the Baluchistan Survey 
to join the Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan, at Panjgur, 
who would instruct me as to the scope and extent of my explora- 
tion in Sarhad of Persian Baluchistan, and Sistan of Persia. I 
accordingly left Quetta on the 27th December 1890, and reached 
Panjgur 20th January 1891. Here I reported my arrival Sir 
Robert Sandeman, who then made arrangements for me to proceed 

northwards. . ^ . 01 u 

On the 27th January a large Durbar was held for the Baluch 
Chiefs, and the Agent to the Governor-General was gracious 
enough to present me with a kbilat in recognition of my previous 
work. On the following day 1 left Panjgur for Jalk via Kuhak, 
Isfandak, and Kallagan. From Jalk I started plane-tabling en route 
to Ladis, leaving the road now and then, and reached the letter 
place on the 24th February. Continuing my work northwards vid 
Dnzdap and Malik Siah Koh, I reached Sekoha on the 9th March. 
Here different arrangements had to be made, as I was not permitted 
to proceed to Nasirabad until permission was obtained from the 
Sarhang in command there. After a delay of nine days the wel- 
come permission arrived. 

On the 19th March I started, leaving my camp equipment be- 
hind and most of my escort. My following consisted of four 
mounted men and one khalasi. The latter was utilised for pacing 
to check my timing on horseback, for I could take nothing in the 
shape of surveying instruments. Thus the position of Nasirabad 
and also of the eleven villages north of Sekoha should be consider- 
ed approximate, as I had even to judge my direction to the best of 
my ability. After a stay of two days at Nasirabad, during which 
time I collected as much information as possible, I retraced my 
steps to Sekoha. Here I was again detained, as the inhabitants- 
refused to sell me supplies, and it was only after much difficulty 
and persuasion that I obtained what was wanted at three times^ the 
local rates. From Sekoha I struck across country, taking the direc- 
tion of the Tardku fort. Then, marching and working along the 
northern edge of the Hamun-i-Zirrch, I traversed its whole lengtb 
and caught up the Nasirabad-Khdran route at the Orak springs. 
This route I now adhered to, and crossing the Amir Chah Kotal I 
made my way to Khdrdn via Panihdra and Kondi. On the Hth 
May I reached Khdrdn, after having completed the X inch recon- 
naissance of nearly 22,000 square miles of ground, and compiling 
route reports not only from authentic information, but from 
personal observations also, of nearly 1,000 miles in length. 

I should not <imit to note that the whole of the reconnaissance, 
with the exception of the bit north of Sekoha, is based on trigono- 
metrically fixed points furnished by the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission, and also by Mr. G. P. Tate, Assistant Surveyor. 

Sarhad comprises an area, roughly speaking, of about 
square miles, and is confined between the parallels of 28® *nd 30 
North Latitude, and 60® 45' to about 62® 45' East Longitude.^ The 
average height of ground level is about 4,500 feet. Continuous 
chains of hills traverse the country in a N. W. and S. E. direction, 
with broad intervening valleys along which pass the prmcipal 
routes. The whole of Sarhad is considered Persian Baluchistan, 
and is supposed to be directly under the authority of the U^vernor 
of Kirman, the present incumbent being Mirza Abdul Majid Khan, 
Farman Farma-i-Daulat. The authority, however, is almost 
nominal, for the inhabitants are a wild, turbulent race, aijd lead a 
very independent life. Not a tabsil or tbana exists throughout the 
land, and no man who has any vested powers from Persia resides m 

Sarhad. ^ 

The most important place is Ladis, which comprises seven 
villages and a fort, situated close together, the population of vyhich 
at present may be estimated at about 1,200. The fort is built on 
the right bank of the Ladis river and is 150 feet above the bed : its 
dimensions are approximately 600 feet square, and it is surrounded 
by a wall 20 feet high, with bastions at the corners. Altogether 
the fort is a very inferior one. In the interior there are 100 
houses, which arc inhabited during the summer months only by 
Rckis. Surrounding Ladis there arc about 1,400 acres of cultivated 
land, the cereals grown being wheat and barley. The produce 
suffices simply for home consumption, and gbi is the only commodity 
exported. There is a perennial flow of water in the Ladis river 
and numerous springs, all of which arc utilised to a great extent if> 
irrigating the land, I was informed that the Governor of Kirman 
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intends shortly to build r fort at Ladis capable of accommodating too 
sowars, and has levied a rax on the inhabitants of one-sixth of the 
annual crop ; this they have refused to pay, and have signified 
their intention of bodily migrating to Kharin if any attempt is 
made to enforce the tax. The total number of houses in Ladis is 
about 300. South and west of the volcanic mountain of Koh-i- 
Tafcdti there are numerous villages. 

The cultivated land, both in Persian and Afghan Sistan, amounts 
to about 3,000 square miles, which large tract is irrigated chiefly by 
canals fed from the Helmand riven The soil is so fertile that tlie 
sowing of one season is sufficient to yield crops for the following 
two. Afghan Sistan possesses 70 villages : the Persian side 100. 
During the period of Timur's (Tamarlanc's) invasion of the 
country, nearly 800 yean ago, numerous strong forts were erected 
between Puzai Margo and the Helmand. These arc still in a state 
of preservation, though never looked after or occupied. The name 
of the tract where these forts stand is Sar-u-tar, signifying de- 
serted. 

The great Hamiin ot Gaud-i-Zirreh is 85 miles long, about 30 
miles broad, and has an average depth of 10 feet. In dry seasons, 
however, this is greatly reduced and khafiln easily cross. The 
water is utterly undrinkable, and animals even refuse to touch it. 
On the north, running the whole length of the Hamun, is a bank 
40 feet high, forming the southern limit of the Dasht-i-Tar^ku. 
Herds of wild asses abound in the neighbourhood. The soil all 
round the Hamun is covered with a white efRorcscence. The 
tamarisk is found in small clumps scattered about, and grazing for 
camels is very plentiful. When the Helmand river receives an un- 
usual supply 01 water, either from the melting of the snows or an 
abnormal rainfall, the reservoirs which receive its waters, such as 
the Hamun-i-Sistan and the Haraun-i-Sowaran, overflow ; the 
volume of water takes a southerly course, and after inundating a 
tract of land 130 miles long, with an average width of 30 miles, 
empties itself into the Hamun or Gaud-i-Zirreh. 

The place second in importance to Nasirabad in Sistan is Sekoha ; 
it is 23 miles south of it. A rectangular wall, 1,200 feet x 900 
feet and to feet high, encloses all the buildings. In the centre, on 
a knoll 200 feet high, a small pucka fort is built, which contains a 
company of infantry. The population of Sekoha is equal to that 
of Nasirabad. The present Sirdar is Pasind Khan, who has friend- 
ly feelings towards the British. The water-supply from a canal is 
very good. Supplies, such as wheat, barley, kJ^usa, etc., can he 
procured in large quantities. No pasturage for animals exists nearer 
than 1 5 miles from the town, and wood is almost as scarce. The 
camping ground is on the west side of Sekoha. Every European 
travelling northwards is stopped here until permission is received 
from Brijand for a safe conduct. In the case of Native foreigners 
travelling in the same direction, permission or otherwise from 
Nasirabad is sufficient. In ancient times Sekoha was the capital or 
chief town of Sistan, but on account of the constant depredations 
of the tribes from Sarhad, Nasirabad was brought into existence 
and gradually took the first place. 

There arc other forts of minor importance about 30 miles south, 
such as Hauzdar, Machi, Kundar, Ramrod, etc. There arc traces 
still visible that the whole tract of ground where these forts stand, 
was once well populated, and that in fact it was in a flourishing 
condition. Twenty-five miles cast of Ramr6d, on a hillock 200 
feet above ground level, there stands a very strongly fortified 
post, called Taraku, which, although unoccupied, is in perfect 
order. Inside of the surrounding wall there arc very good speci- 
mens of architecture, the walls of which arc all ornamented with 
aintingi. The tradition is chat 1,500 years ago this was the 
irthplacc of Rustam Pailwan, the Persian Palladin, whose life is 
shrouded with romance and mystery. The fort is called Tariku, 
derived from Tarkidcn, which signifies ‘ bursting,* as the mother 
of Rustam Pailwan had to undergo the operation called the 
CtTsarcan section before she could give birth to her son. Taraku 
was then the most important town in Sistan. 

There are two canals worthy of note. The first and longest is 
that called Nair-i-Sistan ; it is 60 miles long, with an average width 
of 30 feet and depth of 10 feet. The main branch with its numer- 
ous outlets irrigates about 3,000 square miles of land. The second 
largest is called the Nair-i-Taraku, which passes the fort of Taraku 
half a mile to the south. It is about 50 miles in length and of 
variable breadth, and used, in times gone by, to irrigate* about 
1,000 square miles. At present it is not worked on account ot 
the descried state of the land. Both these canals are fed from 
the Helmand. In 1885, when the river overflowed, a large volume 
of water found its way into the Nair-i-Tariku, burst its banks and 
inundated the country westwards for miles. • 

About 22 miles due west of Nasirabad there is a flat hill called 
Koh-i-Khwaja. It is about 500 feet above ground level. A fort 
Stands at the southern base. The remains of numerous houses are 
still visible, all more or less fortified, on the summit, and huge caves 
exist on the slopes. The area of the level ground on top would be 
about one square mile. 

The men of Sistan are on the whole a pacific lot* Very few 
gre to be se^n armed, and then only with ^hc antique matchloc|t, 


Koh-i-Tafein is the most remarkable mountain in Sarhad. There 
are two peaks a mile apart on the crest lying north-west and sooth, 
east, which are about* equally high. To the norch<>west peak an 
approximate height was obtained giving a result of 14,000 feet 
above sea-level. The south-east peak is volcanic } there are two 
distinct craters on it which, when witnessed from any distance 
appear to be only one. The whole of the higher crest of this 
range is covered with snow throughout the year, and the volcano 
1 lies dormant during the winter months. The streams which take 
I their source from the range have a continual supply of good drink- 
able water. Skirting the bases on both sides there are numerous 
villages possessing large orchards and vineyards. Pomegranates, 
apples, apricots and peaches are to be had in abundance, the first 
two especially being of excellent quality. 

I The physical features of Sarhad present no difficulty whatever to 
I any enterprise that may be undertaken cither in the construction of 
railways or roads. The valleys are all broad and fairly level, with 
an average height of about 4,500 feet above sea-level. The ko/a/j 
or saddles over which the principal routes pass are all accessible 
even in their present state for laden animals and mountain batteries. 
The main ranges which take a north-westerly direction arc ali 
more or less continuous and skirted on both sides by rather rugged 
ground, sparsely covered over with stunted trees* There is, how- 
ever, an abundance of pasturage in the valleys during the summer 
months. Sarhad is actually the hot-weather resort for the in- 
habitants of Sistan and the Helmand valley. 

The soil is unfit for cultivation, even when irrigated, as there is 
an admixture of sand combined with stones : this is particularly 
the case in the valleys. The ranges are all of sandstone formation 
totally devoid of any vegetation. The .majority of the water- 
courses have always a good supply of running water. The best 
springs are to be found at the base of the Koh-i-TafHn range. 

As a very small proportion of the inhabitants are agriculturists, 
large quantities of wheat and barley are imported into th^ country 
from Sistan, which are bartered for in the proportion of 7 
maunds of wheat for one of The maund is equivalent to 
about 6)4 seers Indian weight. With the exception of woolen 
numdahs nothing whatever is manufactured in the country, and 
all muzzle-loading guns, matchlocks and swords are imported from 
parts of Persia. 

Sistan comprises an area of about 20,000 square miles. The Hel- 
mand river from Chahar Burjak takes a northerly course and flows 
through it, dividing it into two parts. Prom the east or right bank 
of the Helmand up to the great Dasht-i-Margo plain is Afghan 
Sistan ; that on the left bank up to the lofty Paling Koh range 
is Persian Sistan. From north to south it extends from Lash 
Juwain down to the Lar Koh and Kach Koh hills* 

The tri-junction boundary , pillar of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Baluchistan stands on the summit of Malik Siah Koh, and was 
erected by General Sir F. Goldschmid in 1872, south of Sistan ; 
the pillar was found destroyed. A fresh pile of stones 8 feet high 
and 5 feet broad at the base was erected. Afghan Sistan, compris- 
ing Chakansur, Kali-Kang, Kalifat, etc., is subject to the authority 
of the Governor of Farrah : Western Sistan, comprising the 
important town of Nasirabad, and others of less importance, such 
as Sekoha, Dowlaiabad, etc., is under the direct authority of the 
Governor of Birjand in Persia. ' 

The town of Nasirabad is about half a mile long and a quarter 
broad. Before the Husscinabad fort came into existence, twenty 
years ago, the fort of Nasirabad was attacked and destroyed by the 
Baluchis under 6hcr Muhammad Khan, Sanjaram of the Helmand 
valley. The population of the town now is about 4,000,. inhabit- 
ing 700 houses. The majority of the people arc agrtculiurists. 
Woolen numdahs and carpets of inferior quality are manufactured. 
There are no bazaars or shops, and even the ubiquitous bania does 
not find an abode here. The reason of this is that the religious 
teaching of the Persians, who are Shiahs^ precludes them from 
buying or receiving anything for consumption from a Hindu. Asta^ 
dhaiy ghi^ fowls, eggs, sheep, and bhusa are to be obtained in large 
quantities and very cheap. The imports are sugar, tea, indigo, and 
ingredients for cooking. The following are the rates obtainable * 

Wheat 6 maunds for i karan. 

Barley lo maunds „ 

Ghi I maund „ 7 „ 

Powli 4 or 5 „ I „ 

®w* •'*“ . » > « 

Wood ..... I maund „ 2 „ 

The maund is equivalent to about 7 seers Indian ^ weight. The 
karan equals 63^ annas. 

The exports are sheep’s wool, goats’^ hair, and ghi, ^One-third of 
all the produce of the country is taken as revenue by *Governmenc. 
The Persian Sfstanis are not migratory, while the Baluchi Siictnis on 
the other hand ore never stationary. The latter being a patroral 
race move about with their cattle wherever grazing grounds are 
most favourable. The animals a^e taxed at the race of i karan 
for every bullock or cow, and 1 karan per annum for every seven 
heads of sheep or goats. The whole amount of taxes that 
imposed aipopnted during the past yeer to 49|0OO kargnU, 
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the most eminent peisonages in the land. The 
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CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1892. 


A LAY OF LACHEN. 

[by the late MR. COLMAN MACAULAY.] 
The purple shadows upward crept 
On Sikkim’s mountains blue, 

The snows their solemn vigil kept 
Those stately watchers true. 

The frosted peaks of Chola gleamed, 

Broken and bare and bold. 

On the glittering crest of Kinchin streamed 
The sun-light clear and cold. 

The fleeting clouds brief shadows flung 
On mighty Junnu’s brow, or hung 
On Pindim’s forehead near ; 

And Dongia’s beetling bastions frowned 
A silent warning far around 
. No foot may venture here. 

II. 

The light air bore the sullen roar 
Of Rungit rushing by, 

And Bengal’s Lord in thought was deep 
As he gazed across the mountains steep, 

And he spake his counsel high - 
’^No travellers come from far Thibet, 

From the mystic land no tidings yet 
For many a month are sent ; 

No more the tinkling bells ring clear 

On Lingtu’s heights, by Bedden’s mere ; 
On Jeiep’s path no step resounds. 

No smoke at even upward bounds 
From weary trader’s tent. 

Do thou, Macaulay, ready make. 

To Sikkim’s Chief my greeting take 
And see his father’s solemn pact 
Is true fulfilled in word and act. 

And hie thee to the frontier far. 

Journey towards the Northern Star, 

Speak fair the Lord of Kambajong 
And seek his friendship new. 

The path is steep, the road is long, 

But the purpose high and true. 

Say that you cross the snow drifts sad 
But to seek the grasp of friendship’s hand. 

We wish but the welfare of the land 
To make both peoples glad.” 

III. 

Macaulay took his Chiefs commands. 

And, for that the city was long and steep. 

And the ice was thick and the snow was deep, 
And tite wind that blows across the sands 
Of Tartary is biting keen, 

He called companions three 
To go with him across the sheen 
Of the snow fields wild and free. 


First genial Evans— wisest he 
Of all wise lawyers, and his place 
At Bar and Board is ever high,— * 
Sage in council, for a space 
Fled from the wiles of Doson’s race 
And Rent Bill papers dry. 

To breathe the air of Sikkim free, 

To wander by her purling rills. 

And seek the beauty of her hills, 
The blueness of her sky. 


And Paul who Sikkim loves so well 
That still the Native chieftains tell, 
With kindly smile and grasp of hand. 
That of the Sahib who cross 
The Rungii’s silver fall. 

None know the story of their land. 
None can its meaning understand. 

As does that Sahib tall. 


And cheery Gordon, blithe and gay. 
Sang as they toiled along the way 
To Thibet’s frontier far ; 

That soldier rninistrel whose guitar 
By Lachen’s stream or Lushai hill 
Has often cheered the camp, and still 
Is heard in Cuch Behar. 


And in the vales of Sikkim lone, 

As gay he bought her brooch or zone, 

Did many a maiden fair 

Sigh, as she brushed a tear away, 

He will not buy what eke he may ; 

He buys all things throughout the land, 
Ob, would he only buy my hand, 

That soldier debonnair I ” 


And Sarat Chandra, hardy son 
Of soft Bengal, whose wondrous store 
Of Buddhist and Thibetan lore 
A place in fame’s bright page has won, 
Friend of the Tashu Lama’s line, 

^ Whose eyes have seen the gleaming shrine 
Of holy Lliassa, came to show 
The wonders of the land of snow. 


* European gentlemen. 


St^Sfrihrs in iha cduntiy an nquested to remit hf postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
, medium^ particularly as it ensures ocinowledgMent through the Department No other receipt will be 
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IX. 

They journeyed over steep Tendon^:, 

And through the vale of Tista fair, 

By Shilling's slopes and Yeung's Mendong, 
And Kubbi's smiling pastures rare 
And Ryott's roaring falls, 

To where, high perched on Mafi's breast 
With banners gay and brazen crest, 
Shone Sikkimpati's halls. 


XV. 

The moon rose slow, and pale, and sad 
O’er the royal crest of Kinchinjow, 

And Chomiomo's peak was clad 

In the light that bathed his icy brow ; 
And a shimmering moonbeam sad caressed 
Her white still face and summit proud. 
As they laid their weary limbs to rest 
On her silent spreading shroud. 


X. 

Right royal welcome Sikkim gave* 

With high carouse and banquets brave, 
And many a pledge of right good-will, 
And many a promise new 
His compact ever to fulfil 
And prove his fealty true. 

And to the Lord of Kambajong 
Swift messengers he sent : 

“ Lo, o'er the hills to Giagong, 

By Lachen's vale and Phallung's snows. 
From great Bengal an envoy goes 
To greet thee in bis tent.” 


XI. 

And leaving Sikkim’s halls, the font 
O'er Mali’s hill, by Ringun’s rill 
'Neath stately Gnarim's summit hoar, 

By Nainga's shades and Chakung's glades,- 
And rapid Tista's rocky shore. 

And Chungtam's marshes low, 

And fairy Lachen’s forests green. 

And boiling Zemu’s silver sheen, 

And cherished still of Hooker’s namer 
Travelled till they the torrent crossed 
At Tullnm Samdong hard in fiosl 
And Titngu deep in snow. 

XII. 

The moon to nearly full had grown 
Ere they the frontier cold and lone 
Did reach, where winds swept Giagong, 

Near twice six thousand cubits sheer 
O'er India's plains and people's throng. 

Lies white and chill and drear, 

'Twixt Kinchinjow and Chomiom, 

No man or beast may make his home 
That barren snow-field near. 

XIII. 

The day was waning, and the crest 
Of Chomiorao paler grew, 

As sank the sun into the west 
And ever lengthening shadows threw 
The giants hoar between. 

The north wind sharp and sharper blew. 
The frost was piercing keen ; 

Night followed day, but still no sound 
Was heard the silent snow drift round 
of coming footsteps, and no light 
Of lantern or of torch did peer 

Across the waste of gleaming white 
To say that help was near. 

XIV. 

No light had they, nor drink, nor meat, 

Nor could they forward go or back ; 

The drifts were deep around the track, * 
The snow was thick around the feet ; 

And night like a funeral pall lay black 
On a snow-winding sheet. 


* The present Maharajah. 


XVI. 

At length that awful night was past. 

No more they shuddered ’neath the blast ; 
The morning smiled across the wild, 

And the tentsmen followed fast. 

Down Kongralamn’s snowy waste 
The yaks with stately movement paced, 
And five scor^ swordsmen’s weapons glanced 
As Kamba’s chieftain grave advanced 
The mystic ckorton* past. 

XVII. 

And in Macaulay’s tent that day, 

In high Durbar and bright array, 

With welcome glad and presents fair. 

Was Bengal’s greeting told^ 

And Kamba's Lord did oft deq^re 

That Thibet’s people fain would dare 
The dangers of the road, to see 

Victoria’s Empire, rich and rare, 

Of mighty Tara+ regent she, 

And with her happy people free, 

Would friendly converse hold. 

XVIII. 

Next day with many a greeting kind 
And many a pledge of friendship true, 

They parted ; and the wondrous blue 
Of Thibet's sky. was left behind. * 

XIX. 

And the Yule-tide far away, 

As sweet young faces wondering gaze. 

When downward fall the ashes grey 
And upwardjleaps the yellow blaze, 

Those comrades foifr may tell the tale 
Of how they trod fair Lachen’s vale, 

So lovely and so long, 

And how they braved the withering gale 
And lay beneath the 5nowpeak.s pale, 

At lonely Giagong. 


WEEKLYANA. 


Mr. F. C. Barnes has obtai ned leave for one month and ten days fmm 
the i6th August. We are glad to find that Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Jubbar will be allowed to officiate for that period as Superintendent 
of Stamps and Stationery. 

• ^ 

* « 

The Lieutenant-Governor has ruled that when an exchange rowana 
has to be taken out in consequence of the quantity delivered on the 
original rowana being less than the quantity covered by it owing to 
no fault of the bolder, such exchange rowana shall be granted free 
of cost. 

• • 

Mr. Justice Prinsep goes on privilege leave for one month and five 
days from the 3rd August next, that is, as many days immediately before 
the Long Vacation. 

* Sacred pyramidal buildings, originally tombs of departed saints. , 
t The Goddess of Divine Wisdom, adored by the NortberR^ 
Buddhists. £ 
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MR< W. J. Cuningham it on privilege leave for two months and 
twenty days from the 19th July last. Mr. J. A. Crawford, the Under* 
Secret^, acts the Deputy-Secretary to the Government of India 
in thrf^lforcign^Dopartment, Mr. A. Williams, Under-Secret.iry to 
the Government of the Punjab and officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
Lahore, officiating as Under-Secretai y in the Foreign Office. 

• • 

THE Secretary of State has sanctioned the estimate amounting to 
Us. 18,71,294 of the cost of constructing the Hyderabad- Umarkot 
State Railway, 77/^ miles in length. 

The wife of a timber-cutter in New York has brought to litter three 
girls and one boy. They are expected to live. The boy has been 
named, after the American President, Benjamin Harrison, the girls 
being christened Faith, Hope and Charity. 

• • 

Caligraphy is not only neglected in the Indian Universities, but 
illegible handwriting seems to be the boast of modern India. The other 
day the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal issued instructions for distinct 
and full signatures of native officers. The Bombay High Court has 
just now made an order to that effect. The proceedings of the First- 
^lase Magistrate of Sattara (Mr. Panse) having come up in review, the 
court called on the District Magistrate to certify a legible copy of 
Mr. Pause’s English record. He was also asked to inform that Magis- 
trate that it is the duty of every judicial officer to record his pro- 
ceedings in legible handwriting. 

* • • 

The Allahabad High Court goes into Long Vacation on the 13th 
August. 


Here is the full text of the Queen’s Speech dissolving Parliament 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,— 

The time has arrived at which it is expedient that the electoral 
body of this country should be consulted by the assemblage of a new 
Parliament I have therefore summoned you for the prorogation of 
Parliament at an earlier period than usual. 

I am glad to record that the friendly relations 1 have maintained 
with foreign Powers remain unaltered. 

The treaties have been duly ratified which refer our differences with 
the United States in respect to Behring’s Sea to arbitration. 

The ratification also of the final Act of the Brussels Conference for 
the suppression of the slave trade has, after many delays, been com- 
pleted. The Government of France, however, has made reservations 
in regard to some of the provisions which affect operations against 
the maritime slave trade. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 

1 recognise with satisfaction that, before separating, you have made 
full provision for the requirements of the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — 

I have gladly given my consent to several Bills which you have 
been able to consider and to sanction, notwithstanding that the duration 
of the Session has been exceptionally short. The arrangements you 
have made for enabling labouring men to become purchasers of small 
agricultural holdings will increase the class of cultivating owners, 
which IS of great importance to the State. The application to Ireland 
of those educational measures which have been recently adopted in 
Great Britain will confer great benefits upon the poorer classes of that 
country. You have sanctioned valuable provisions for reforming the 
police administration in Scottish burghs and for extending to Scotland 
the facilities fdr the hiie of allotments which were given to the people 
of England and Wales a few years ago. At the same time, you have 
done much to lighten the burden of local taxation in that country, 
and to fluster the interests of secondary and of University education. 
The Act for stiengtheiiiiig the discipline of the Church of England in 
regard to moral offences accomplishes a necessary reform which has 
too long been delayed. 

I have willingly accepted a measure for improving the constitution 
and proceedings of the Legislative Councils in India which will, I 
trust, enable my Governpoent in that country more fully to ascertain 
the opinions and wishes of various races and classes of my subjects, 
and to secure the co-operation of those best qualified to give advice 
and assistance in the conduct of affairs. 

1 have assented gladly to the measures which you have wisely and 
generously adopted for the relief of my subjects in the island of 
Mauritius under the unexampled calamity which has overtaken them. 

In closing this Parliament, which has been unusually laborious, and 
has also been highly fruitful in beneficent legislation, I thank yom for 
the assiduous performance of your momentous duties during the last 
six years, and 1 heartily commend you to the favour of Almighty God.” 

This was the Seventh Session of the Twelfth Parliament of Queen 
Victoria. It met fitst on August 5 , 1886 and was dissolved on June 28, 
i 892> after a life of $ yetirs and 323 days. The whole Parliament 
lasted 7 »i 46 jl^ ^urs. The days of the last Session numbered 88 , 
And of the whole Parliament 827. The number of questions for 
the seesioB is given at 2,889 and for the whole Parliament at 26,104, 
fhe tm9 oiccu^ied ijb eb9wert.08 them baiug 435 hours, 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 


with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 


With the exception of two returns from Orkney and Shetland, the elec- 
tions are over. There are in all 670 members of the House of 
Commons. Of these England returns 465, Ireland 103, Scotland 72, 
and Wales 30. Of 670 again only 645 elections are held, for in twenty- 
four boroughs and three universities the constituents elect two members 
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each upon one poll. 

The latest returns of the present elections by Reuter are 

Conservatives ... ... ... ... 262 1 

Unionists ... ... .... ... $2j 

Liberals ... ... ... ... 274 'I 

Parnellitcs ... ... ... ... 9 i 

Anti-Parnellites ... ... ... ... 71. 

showing the Conservative gain of sixteen. Unionist gain of nine and 
Liberal gain of seventy-six seats. 

Thus, the Liberals with all their ramifications have a majority of 
only 40 over the Conservatives. It is not yet definitely announced 
how Lord Salisbury will act on the final return. He had two con- 
ferences with Her Majesty. It is stated, that the Queen and Lord 
Salisbury have agreed that ministers shall meet the new Parliament, 
when it is probable that Mr. Gladstone will move an amendment to 
the Address to force the Government to resign. The Morning Post 
(London) suggests that even if defeated on a division, Lord Salisbury 
should merely prorogue Parliament until February, retaining office till 
then. 


Mr. Labouchere, In his Truths thus announces the programme of the 
Liberal House of Commons. He advises the new Government to 
deal with the following subjects before touching Home Rule, namelyt 
one man one vote, reform of registration, the payment of members, 
local option, and the constitution of the parish councils. The Daily 
News^ however, is positive that Home Rule reinatni the first imperative 
engagement of the Liberals, though it may be necessary to combine 
urgent Liberal measures therewith. 


Home Rule has been the Liberal war cry in the elections. Mr. 
Gladstone is prepared to extinguish the Lords if they reject a 
Home Rule Bill. Addressing an open-air meeting, while passing 
through Chester from London to Hnvvarden, in favour of the candi- 
dature of Baton H ilketi, a Separatist, he said Three forces are 
being used by the supporters of the Government in the present elections, 
namely, inliinidalion, invention, and religious bigotry. Lord Salisbury 
was a great intimidator. For the first time in our history the Prime 
Minister was the chief political firebrand in the land. Mr. Gladstone 
ridiculed the invention that there must be another dissolution if the 
House of Lords rejected a Horne Rule Bill. That might be a reason 
for dealing with the Lords, but not for dissolution.” 

It is not a little amusing to hear Mr. Gladstone call the Conservative 
premier a firebrand and the rest of it. But the G. O. M. is not blessed 
with the faculty of humour, otherwise he might have remembered the 
story of the pot and the kettle. With equal unconsciousness he ac- 
cuses Lord Salisbury of intimidation in the same breath that he 
threatens the Upper Chamber. 


A STRANGE rumour is prevalent in some circles in connection with 
the Premier’s frequent conference with Her Majesty. It is said that 
Lord Salisbury will take the wind out of the sails of the enemy by 
himself granting Home Rule. We refuse to believe it. Our Cecil is 
not a Disraeli. He has character as well as convictions— which are 
genuine Conservative. He who quarrelled with Disraeli rather 
than be a party to a Conservative Reform Bill, is the last person to 
attempt a Conservative Home Rule measure. 


There is uneasiness in Anglo-Indian circles at the prospect of Lord 
Kipon being the Indian Minister of the next Gladstone ministry. We 
believe after all, the Marquis will elect not to hamper a new ad- 
ministration not over-strong in the House by his visible apparition at 
the (ndia-house, 
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A WHOLESALE destruction of the island of Snngir near the Celebes 
itroup with a population of twelve thousand, is telegraphed from London 
on the i8ih. The visitation took the form of a volcanic eruption. 

. — ■ ■ ■ 

Drought has been followed by flood. Excessive rains destroying 
bridges and committing other mischiefs are repotted from several 
parts of the empire. 

While Sir Charles Dilke re-enters Parliament, Mrs. Crawford 
of the Dilke scandal has gone to a nunnery — with the vows that she 
owes no money and has made her will. She is a Tertiary sister 
of St. Mary’s Franciscan convent, Mill Hill. As a divorced wife she 
cannot lake the veil. She was introduced by Mr. W. T. Stead to 
Cardinal Manning who converted her to Roman Catholicism. 

The Catholic priesthood seem to have one function in common with 
the Chaitannyaite Goswuinis of Bengal — that of ufleiing a way of 
salvation to the fallen. 


As a development of the Salt monopoly, in 1876, a trader residing in 
any town having direct railway communication with Samhhar was 
permitted, on payment of the duty and price at the nearest treasury, 
to indent for salt direct from the lake, the Salt Department under- 
taking to book the consignment to the station named in the indent. 
The system proving successful, it was extended to Pachbadra and the 
Khewra mines. A further concession was made in April 1890. 
To aflurd equal facilities to traders as aie not always resident at 
district or tahsil head-quarters, permission was given them — as 
an experimental measure — to indent for salt direct from the salt 
sources on payment of the price and duty into the nearest post office. 
This plan was at first restricted to the salt sources at Sambhar^ Pach- 
badra and Khewra, the receipt of indents and advance payments 
being limited to head offices and sub-offices within the tahsil stations or 
on the railway or mail cart lines. The trial proved highly satisfactory. 
The system “ has been largely used by traders in preference to the 
system of payments into treasuries, has created a class of small 
dealers dealing direct with the salt sources, siiinulated greatly llie 
through-traffic sales, and has also been effective in breaking np com- 
binations of middlemen at the salt sources, and in keeping down the 
price of salt in places where it would have otherwise risen.” It has 
therefore been permanently sanctioned not only for the salt sources t<» 
which it tentatively applied, but also for that of Kharaghoia. To avoid 
the risk of large payments at sub-post offices, post offices where, owing 
to the proximity of a treasury or sub-treasury, the public already 
possesses facilities for payment arc not to receive payments for 
salt. For this convenience the Post office is authoriied to charge eight 
annas per cent, of the money paid in. 


Under the head of “ News and Gleanings” in the of July 

13, we read : — 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been translated and published in twenty- 
one different languages. Here is the list ; — Armenian, Bengali, Bohe- 
mian, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, Flemish, French, Get man, Hungarian, 
Illyrian, ItaIi.Hn, Polish, Portuguese, Romic, Russian, Servian, Spanish, 
Swedish, VVallachian, Welsh.” 

This translation business seem* like the attainments of the prodigies 
in a dozen or two dozen languages, which provoked the famous retort 
from Wordsworth. We think it a mistake to render such a book as 
Mrs. Stowe’s in an Asiatic tongue. There has been these ten years or 
so at least a Bengali story called Tom Kdkdr Kutir. But we have 
not heard a single man having read it. Perhaps it is well that nobody 
attempts it. Unde Tom's Cabin is a great book which nobody can 
forget who has once read It. Its effect was unparalleled. It was the 
cause of the War in the United Slates and finally of the abolition 
of Slavery. The number of Bengalis who can understand it thorough- 
ly must be extremely limited. Our translators do not come from the 
select few. After all, no translation could preserve the humour or the 
local colouring. Some day we may hear of an enterprising spirit 
“ doing” the Biglow Papers in Bengali or Tamil 1 


One of the principal objects of Mr. Risley's Bill to amend the Bengal 
Municipal Act HI of 1884, it to remedy the difficulty raised by 
a Divisional Bench of the High Court, which, in the worda of the 


Statement of Objects and Reasons, " held that a notification of the 
Government of Bengal of the iSth March 1883, extending Part Vll, 
Chapter II of the Bengal Municipal Act, V of 1876, to the Muni- 
cipality of Kiishtia, WHS not a * notification ’ within the meaning of 
section 2 of the Bengal Municipal Act III of 1884, but an ^ order’ ; and 
that, as that section contains no provision saving ail orders made 
under the foimcr Act, none of the provisions of Part VI of the 
present Act, corresponding to Part VII, Chapter II of the old Act, 
were in force in Kushtia or in any other municipality to which they 
had not been extended by the present Act.” The remedy still open was 
a cumbrous process and tne Bengal Government decided to rectify 
the defect pointed out by the High Court by fresh legislation as the 
easier course. Accordingly, it is proposed in section 2 of the Bill that 

** The expiessiivii * r>otificaiion ’ ns used in this section shall be 
deemed to include and to have always included all directions, de- 
clarations and orders given or made and published, under any enact- 
ment referred to in this section ” 

The Bengal Government is all respectful to the High Court and has 
not the slightest intention of acting against its judgment. So a 
proviso is introduced to protect it, thus : — 

Provided that nothing in this definition shall be deemed to affect 
any decision or order of a competent court made before the date on 
which this Act shall come into force.” 

What then is the necessity of section 2 ? If the decision of the High 
Court is to pievail, the section is contradictory. It enjoins prohihi- 
tion and acquiescence in the same breath. While it nullifie.s the judg- 
ment of the High Court, it means to retain it in tact. If the Jiulgment 
is to he in force, the section cannot apply* Or, will it apply to munici- 
palities other than Kiisliiia? 

Sir Charles Elliott is the head of a far from happy household. The 
Bengal Secretariat is divided within itself. The two Secretaries iu 
the Local Legislative Council are oppe^ed to one another. Earli 
finds or thinks the other’s Bill revolutionary and unfit to be passed 
in its present form. Mr. Risley has already openly recorded his dis- 
setvl to Mr. Cotton’s Chaukidari Bill and has given notice of a series 
of amendments. It is no secret that Mr. Cotton Sees danger in 
Mr. Risley’s Bill. He has found his organ in a native weekly, which 
has opposed the Municipal Bill with a pen of vigour foreign to our 
contemporary. For the safety of the measure, the Cjiief Secretary 
has been kept out of the Select Coiivmittee on the Municipal Bill.. 

The Governoi -General in Council has exempted Raja Hari Raj Singh,, 
of Kashipur, Tarai, in the Naini Tal District, N.-W.P., from the 
operation of ail prohibitions and directions contained in sections 13, 
14, 15, and 16 of the Indian Anns Act, XI of 1878, other than those 
referring to cannon, articles designed for torpedo service, war rockets, 
and machioeiy for tl>e manufacture of arms and ammunition. It is 
left to the Local Government to decide the number of armed retainers 
to i>e allowed. Raja Hari Raj Singh is the worthy son and suc- 
cessor of the late Intnenied Raja Sheoraj Singh, C.I.E., who, as an 
Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council for making Laws in Lord 
Lawrence’s administration, did excellent service. A fine specimen of 
the old Rajput Chieftain, he was a favorite with European and native. 
He was one of the few upcountry additional members of the Legisla- 
tive Council who became popular in Calcutta society. The Rajas of 
Kashipur have a sadly interesting history. They are the represenia- 
lives of the illustiious Royal House of Kumaon, which reigned for 
nearly seven hundred years before the Guurkhas, in collusion with 
the Brahman minister of the Raj, came into easy possession of the 
kingdom. 


We see the Brahman sellers of sweets ” in Madura have combined, on 
pain of a fine of five rupees, and fixed the rate for the diflerent kinds 
of their at tides at ten annas a seer. Hitherto the prices varied. 
Sweets at Ans. 5 per lb. ! This is ridiculously high for even a monopoly 
price. We suspect it is sweetmeats -or pastry that is meant. We 
hope the “ sweets ” now ofifered will be palatable and wholesome. We 
wonder what they are made of. Are they all cocoanut and sugar? or 
meal cakes fried in cocoanut oil and dipped in syrup ? Now that 
genuine butter and ghee have practically disappeared in Calcutta, why 
don’t the Hindu pastry-cooks try if cocoanut oil will prove a good sub- 
stitute? We are afraid the oil does not keep. Perhaps for 
and mxthhais for immediate household consumption it will mak^ ^ 
passable frying vehicle. We merely guess, of course* 
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IS abruptly doting our notice of ** M. flippant letter in the 
Times^ we were precluded from acknowledging the kindness of our con- 
temporary himself The poison of the correspondent’s communication 
was ne iM^sed by the footnote of the Editor. The latter has spoken 
of this journal antftts conductor with generous appreciation. “ Our old 
friend/’ says the Bengal Times speaking of us, ’*our old friend 
retains a good deal of his sparkling humour, and dry cutting wit.’* 
yVgain, Reis and Rayyet is a fresh, crisp, incisive journal.” This is 
^11 the more valuable from h writer who can make matters very stiff 
and hot if he lists. Indeed, we have a sufficiently good opinion of 
ourselves to care for the opinion of those who have no right to sit 
in judgment. What was the value of a certificate of drollery from 
Saturn ? Happily, there is no such disqualification in the case of our 
contemporary. 


In a subsequent issue, the 7 V»f«, after quoting our announce- 

ment of Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji’s success in being at length elected 
to the House of Commons by Central Finsbury, remaiks 

** Central Finsbury electors have disgraced themselves, and by their 
attitude have shown that gold is a more powerful incentive than patriot- 
ism, or national sympathy. Old Daddyboy knows nothing of English 
tfceling, in a national sense. He is unable to realise what our country- 
men hold as sacred, and revere as heirlooms; he cannot identify him- 
self with our history and our glorious traditions ; he cannot identify 
himself with our people. How can he represent them? More. He 
belongs to race of people, who cast out their dead from their midst 
to be devoured by birds of prey. And this is he who aspires to ex- 
perience and defend English sentiment and to reciprocate English 
nationality ! His heart has not a throb in unison with our inborn im- 
pulses, our warm hearted, insular pride of family and of greatness.” 

The Bengal Times has from the first taken an unaccountable grudge 
at this election. What is there in it to be surprised at or to take to 
heart? Our friend has not seen Mr. Naoroji. Had he done so, he 
would have Been reconciled to him and his return. He regards this 
election as if it were the election of a pure Hottentot. Suck a choice 
would have been an absurdity and worthy of the highest censure and 
ridicule. But this selection is not anything like it. It is virtually not 
different from the election of almost any English candidate. If Mr. 
Naoroji called at the Dacca Editor’s under an English name, he would 
not only be received as an English visitor, but, from Mr. Naoroji’s win- 
ning ways, probably also be asked to dinner, and the stranger would, we 
presume, not leave except as the friend of the Editor and bis family. 
The Bengal Times may form some idea of what Mr. Naoroji is like 
from his portrait published in the current number of the EmpresS’-x\it 
Calcutta illustrated journal. It is a speaking likeness. Of course the 
portrait being in ink docs not pretend to give the complexion. But 
nobody should jump to the conclusion that the Parsee is a black man. 
He is perfectly fair and is uiidistinguishable from a Northern European. 
The accompanying biographical sketch shows him a worthy man. He 
has long been a man of mark even in England, chiefly among the 
knot of Anglo-Indian politicians. He has certainly been elected as an 
Hnglibh politician, all the babblement of our home patriots notwith- 
:jtanding. On principle and as a rule, a Hindu, Mussulman or Parsee 
representative of a British constituency is a contradiction in terms. 
It would be as absurd as an. English President of an Indian Congress, 
it would be an anomaly like Mr. Hume. 


June 13, in the House of Commons, Mr. Summers drew the 
attention of the Under-Secretary of State for India to a letter in the 
Rail Mall Gastelte from Mr. W. S. Caine, stating that Mr. Oudh 
Behari Lai, of Allahabad, who had been nominated for a Government 
appointment in the N.-W. Provinces, was refused the appointment by 
the Chief of the department, because he bad publicly advocated the 
views of the Indian National Congress, and, was the Honorary 
^Secretary of the Allahabad branch of the Anglo-ln^diar Temperance 
Association, and asked whether it was the intention of the Government 
of India to disqualify for Government service those Indians who 
identified themselves with the Congress and temperance movements. 
Mr. Curton replied that the Secretary of State had no other, informa- 
tion on the stibjeht save what appeared in Mr. Caine’s letter and that 
there was no suck Intention as attributed in the second paragraph of the 
qaeiiiron^ to Jong al .ipplipanit for official employment, whethir natives 


or Europeans, do not identify themselves with movements of the 
nature of those mentioned in a manner which would be inconsistent 
with th^ proper discharge of official duties. 

The following letierjfiom the Government of the N-W. P and Oudh 
to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue, supplies the necessary in* 
formation on the subject 

1 am directed to forward the accompanying copy of a letter receiv- 
ed from Oudh Behari Lai, Superintendent, Kayestha Pathshala, AUaha* 
bad, in which he states that he was nominated a Probationary Deputy 
Collector by the Board of Revenue in April last, and that his nomina- 
tion was not sanctioned by Government owing to his having been con- 
nected with the Congress and Temperance movements. 

** I am to request that the Board will inform Oudh Behari Lai that 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner selected 
fiom among candidates for Probationary Deputy Collectorship those 
whom he considered best fitted for appointment, and that the nomina- 
tion of Oudh Behari L il was not rejected on account of his temporary 
connection with the National Congress or Temperance movements, of 
which His Honour was ignorant, and which is not in any way In 
question. 

“ I am to invite attention to the opening sentence in paragraph 2 ot 
the letter from Oudh Behari Lai, and to say that His Honour con- 
siders it desirable that nominations for Probationary Deputy Collector- 
ships should, as far as possible, be kept from those concerned till the 
issue is known.” 

That clears the Government and its head. But it does not exon- 
erate their subordinates. Oadh Bahari Lai was formally asked by the 
Board whether he had been a paid agent of the Congress and was 
an officer of the Temperance Association. Therein lies the sling. 
Surely that was not an irrelevant itiqiiiry. It is fair to presume that 
the Board do not consider a man so connected ai eligible for Govern- 
ment service. When, therefore, Oadh Behari Lai answered the inquiry in 
the affirmative, when he acknowledged liis connection with the Congress 
and the Temperance cause, he naturally concluded himself as doomed, 
so far as his chances of sei vice went. And when, finally, after such 
answer and admission he did not obiain the appointment, he could 
only conclude that he suffered for his connection. 


The new Law Courts in Madras have been completed and are ready 
for use. They will henceforili bo one of the chief “lions” of the 
Southern metropolis. Situated on tlie Light House Esplanade, they 
cover about 1,00,000 square feet ot ground. The cost of the buildings 
is given at Rs. 1,298,163. It took four years to complete them. The 
accommodation consists of 9 courts and about 250 rooms and corridors', 
with verandahs right round. Theie are 22 towers ranging from roo to 
175 feet. 

The new buildings were, on the I2lh, with some ceremony, 
opened by the Governor. At the main entrance, Lord Wenlock 
WHS received by the Chief Justice and the Judges of the High and 
Small Cause Courts and the Law officers. A procession being formed of 
them and others, a ciicuit was made of the courts, the National 
Anthem being played as the principal couit was entered. On arrival 
at the dais, the Secretary to Government, P. W. D., Colonel J. Penny- 
cuick, offered the key — a massive silver one, a fool long—of the build- 
ing to the Governor, who in his luin made it over to the Chief Justice. 
The Bishop of Madras then blessed the building, when, by command 
of the Governor and in. his nairte, ihe Chief Secretary, Mr. J. F. Price, 
declared the building open. After a flourish of trumpets which 
followed, the Advocate-General asked the Chief Justice for an order 
to enter the proceedings on the records of the High Court, which was 
granted. The procession was re-formed and the National Anthem 
repeated. A salute of 17 guns closed, as it had commenced, the 
proceedings. 

These ceremonies were sufficiently Oricntalisb. They had certainly 
none of the absurdity of some European forms still extant. The cir- 
cuit-making reminds us of our own custom. The Stati Purohit’s 
invoking the blessing of God, was the best part of tbe function. 
A banquet and gifts to Brahmans and to the poor invariably seal 
every Hindu ceremony. As a feed to Brahmans cannot be recom- 
mended to Europeans, they cannot have any objection to giving alms 
to the poor. To us, ihe Bishop’s blessing, without some visible act of 
charity to God’s creatures, smacks of hollowness. 

Tbe ceremonies with which the new Madras Law Courts were opgn^, 
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raise a political question of some importance. The people of India 
may well complain of the loss of caste of the new courts. If they 
were not baptised, they received certain rites. Why was the religious 
part of the oprniiig ceremonies Christian ? Under what law was it ? 
or is there any other warrant ? The Anglican Establishment does not 
warrant it. Onr sovereign is Christian and makes no secret of it, 
but she does not impose her faith on her people. The Slate in India 
has no religion or several religions. A Shnstri and a Moollah ought 
to have been called to bless the new Temple of Justice according to 
their respective rites, besides the Christian ecclesiastic. Nor is the 
opportunity over yet, perhaps. It may be done any time before 
business commences in the new buildings. Our Hindu and Mussul- 
man fellow-suljjecis down South would do well to make petition to 
Lord Wenlock aiul the Chief Justice to that effect. 

The matter is not so trivial as those who have lost faith in the re- 
ligions of their forefathers might imagine. It is a constitutional ques- 
tion, and in matters of constitutional right there are no degrees. Onr 
patriots and publicists have no imagination, and they have no originality. 
They depend for the most part on the initiative of foreigners, without 
thinking out their own situation themselves. What a vast amount 
of money has been sunk— irretrievably sunk— in the Congress craze 
and other items of the hrood of Hume crazes ! Yet there are fifty 
ways of advancing the political status of the people without starring 
it through the country or from land to land as political mountebanks. 
A battle on the issue suggested by us, fouglit with persistence, would be 
a distinct gain. 


Tims time exactly three years, immediately before the Moliiirrum, 
the two eldest sons of Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur were married to 
the third and fourth daughters of the late Chowdhry Mahomed 
Riisheed Khan. The third son has just now led to the altar another 
tiaughter of the same Zemindar. Three brothers are now united 
to three sisters. We wish the new couple all joy and happiness of 
thi.s auspicious union, and the Nawab long life to enjoy the reflex. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCE. 

MAHO.MEDAN MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE, 

Ar Natore, District of Rajshahi, at the Family Seat of the Khan 
Sahibs, on the night of Thursday, the 2lsi July, 1892, was married 
Moulvi Hafiz Abul Fatah Mahomed Abdool Hufeez, the third son of 
Nawab Aliclool Luteef Bahadoor, C.I.E., to the fifth or youngest 
daughter of .he late Chowdhry Mahomed Rushecd Khan, Khan Baha- 
dur, Zemindar. 


JiEJS & RA YYET. 

^ Saturday, July gj, tSgg. 

/ AUTHORSHIP IN INDIA. 

Tiift-'complaint is generally heard that our Univer- 
sity does not claim, as the fruit of its protracted 
activity, a single great name in science or litera- 
ture. It every year turns out legions of young men 
decked with sounding titles--some of them with any 
number of them. But among its alumni very few 
have yet been able to earn any distinction as an 
author or as a savant. The charge is well ground- 
ed to be sure. What is the reason ? We cannot 
admit that the barrenness which characterises our 
University education is due to any natural defect 
in the intellectual capacity of our countrymen. The 
descendants of the great sages who have made them- 
selves immortal by their achievements in the domain 
of literature and science, cannot be quite so devoid 
of originality as they are by many in these days 
supposed to be. The fact is that what the authorities 
sow, that th-ey rea(^ There is no encourage- 
ment whatever to original authorship and original 


research. In dealing with the limits of the 
province of Government, Mill deprecates in the 
strongest manner possible the practice of neglect- 
ing the claims of scientific explorers and be.stow- 
iiig high reward.s on the power of committing to 
memory what has been done by others. But in this 
country, almost the entire patronage at the dis- 
posal of Government is bestowed by the test of 
cramming, and no encouragement is given to 
really sound scholars and thinkers. In Europe, 
good authors generally derive a considerable income 
from their books, and are quite above soliciting Gov- 
ernment patronage. In this country, the only book.s 
that command a large sale are school books, and no 
really good author has any chance of being patron- 
ised by the Education departmeiU unless he can, 
ill vulgar parlance, curry favour with educational 
officers — Inspectors of Schools and so forth. In 
this state of thiiig.s, the only wonder is that we 
have some among us who devote themselves entirely 
to the pursuit of letters. 

Loud are the complaints which are made 
in the columns of the public press of Bengal 
regarding the .selection of text books for the 
lower cla.sses of our schools, English as well as 
vernacular. The feeling of dissatisfaction is in- 
tense among all interested in the working of 
the educational institutions of the country. The 
teacher who has to accept as his^ text the worth- 
less compilations prescribed by the Educational 
authoritie.s, the student who has to read them, 
and the guardian who has to pay for them, have all 
their grievances which every now and then find ex- 
pression in some shape or other. But neither the 
Director of Public Instruction nor any ruler of 
Bengal has yet been able to check the abuse. On 
the contrary, it has. been of late growing in di- 
mensions to such an extent as to call for the appli- 
cation of some drastic remedy. 

There is a standing Text-Book Committee 
under the Director of Public Instraction. But 
organized as it is, its function is only to approve or 
disapprove such books as are submitted to it. It 
has very little power for good ; but as its deqUions 
are final and as its members are not bound to give 
reasons for their decision, its capacity for mis- 
chief is very considerable. It may reject any good 
book with impunity, but has no power to give sub- 
stantial encouragement to a deserving author. It 
may approve a book, but its approbation has com- 
mercially no value whatever. 

The defects and abuses in the existing system of 
education are too numerous to be adequately de- 
scribed in a newspaper article. The method in 
which English is taught in the schools of this 
country, is specially open to exception. Almost all 
the primers used in initiating the native children 
of Bengal in the mysteries of the English tongue, 
are based on the plan of the Spelling Books 
used by English boys, who, before they enter 
any school, are well acquainted with almost all the 
words used in ordinary conversation,- and have only 
to learn their spelling. Th^ only rational way to 
begin the study of a foreign language, is to mas- 
ter at the outset its pronouns and the different 
grammatical forms of such verbs and nounis as are 
both simple and usefuj. But, instead , of tak- 
ing this course, our boys are made in the be- 
ginning to learn the spelling of some of the 
most difficult words in .the English language, sthd 
also to study the construction of such seqiie|||^6a ^ 
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I am up,” “ He is up,” &c., which they may not 1 
have occasion to use even once in their life. 'I he sub* 
ject^niy appear to some too trivial for serious notice. 
But%3 us nit seems to be one of great importance. 
The question has been so well argued, in a correspond- 
ence which has come to our hands, by a gentleman of 
wellknown attainments in English, who is an eminent 
lawyer and Sanscritist into the bargain, that we feel 
no hesitation in drawing the attention of the autho- 
rities to the letters relating to a primer entitled 
“ First Lessons in English,” which we publish in 
another column. 

The earliest European friends of native education 
recognized the obvious absurdity of teaching Eng- 
lish to Indian youth from books after the pattern 
of the primers used in England, though they were 
ill-provided with means for avoiding the mistake. 
Strange that the mistake continues with authoritative 
sanction ! 


A SKETCH OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Samijiiu C. Mookerjke. 

{Continued /; om page J20 ] 

History, with its usual neglect of the heroes of peace, 
has not left on record the names of the Pioneers of the 
Press in India. An occasional name is all that has been 
left by accident. These biographical notices of the Press, 
scanty as they are, are most interesting, showing the 
character of the journalism of those days and the status of 
the conductors. The names of some of the principal 
journalists of Aurungzebe’s reign have been preserved. The 
Imperial Gazetteer (IVa^anagut ) — the Doyen oi Journalists 
throughout the Empire— was Mirza Ali Beg. There were 
many places of profit without toil and trouble under the 
great Mogul, but the office of the intelligencer by appoint- 
ment was not one of such. This officer was in constant 
attendance upon His Majesty, following the court like 
its shadow wherever it went. Ali Beg was with the Em- 
peror through all his campaigns in the South, and doubt- 
less re^.orted them. But the records must have been des- 
troyed, purposely by order of the Emperor. Aurungzebc had 
an insuperable prejudice against the preservation of the 
annals of his reign. Hearing that some one was writing 
the Emperor’s history, he was alarmed and vexed and 
instantly ordered the luckless man of letters to proceed 
no farther. This was Khafi Khan, a hereditary historian, 
and hence many deride his name. If, notwithstanding 
imperial embargo, he has given the world the most reliable 
details of Aurungzebe’s reign in chronological order, we owe 
it to his enthusiasm of letters which made him continue 
his narrative in secret Aurungzebc had his frontier gazette 
too as well s^s his home journal. A Syed of Bclgram, well- 
known in literature for his epistolary style, Abdul Jaleel, was 
the official intelligencer in Guzerat His dignity may be 
understood from the fact that he was also Paymaster of the 
Forces in that important Province. Simultaneously ap- 
pointed to these posts, he was at the same time raised to 
the peerage as a mansabdar^ and granted a jagir to sup- 
port his elevation. So sudden an accession of good for- 
tune could not fail to excite jealousy against the lucky 
man and rage against his patron the Mirza. Complaints 
are never wanting, and those against the now Paymaster 
and Gazetteer of Guzerat were encouraged, if not fomented, 
at the Durbar. Nothing definite was made out against 
him, nevertheless, it was thought expedient for peace to 
remove him from Guzerat. No degradation was contemplat- 
ed and no loss inflicted on the faithful public servant. 
Similar situations were provided for him in the same 
frontier to the North'-West. He was appointed Bukshi and 
Sewanarii^er at Bukhir in Sind. Here too the tongue of 
malice folk^wed him. Tbe'^tlmes were difficult. The great 
Alamg^r Shah had long since gpne to his rest. His succes- 
sor too had passed away. The weak and easy Furokhsheer 
was now on the throne. It was the era of uncertainty and 
^tening confusion. Juleel was recalled. But his good 


star had not yet deserted him. His explanation satisfied 
the Emperor or the Syed in power, or rather Raja Rataii 
Chand who as the Syad’s trusty factotum ruled the Empire, 
and Juleel was restored to his offices and dignities and 
emoluments. But he was growing old and had no more 
inclination to go to his frontier station. The aspect of the 
times also warned him to stay at court to maintain his 
interests. So he prayed to be permitted to execute his 
office by proxy. This indulgence was allowed. So he 
remained at Delhi, occasionally visiting his home at Belgram. 
Latterly, in 1133 Hijri, he resigned in favour of his son. 
lie did not long survive. He died in Delhi in 1138 Hijri. 
His remains were carried to Belgram to be buried. 

The unsatisfactory character of early history is the 
universal complaint of these days when nothing is accepted 
on trust. The obvious reason for this unsatisfactory state 
of things is that that history refers to a period when men 
took no minutes of their doings, when the art of record 
was not established, when perhaps men had not learnt to 
write, or when sotne few only had learnt to write im- 
perfectly. When, at a later stage, the accomplishment 
became more general and the practice of record had begun, 
people were unable as a rule to weigh evidence and judge 
properly and were too simple not to be impressed with the 
wildest story. Hence the fables of gods and demigods, 
giants and fairies, heroes, centaurs, devils, magicians and 
what not, which constitute the staple of the early history of 
of every community. In fine, the early history of every 
people is all obscurity. And not of every people only, but 
also of every art or science, every invention or industry, 
every discovery, every movement or undertaking, every 
convenience or comfort, every contrivance, every occupation. 
In favour of a single department only is one inclined to 
harbour an exception. One would think or expect that at 
least the arts or agencies which have signally favoured the 
preservation of the memories of man in all his manifold 
activities and befallings would be exempt from the common 
lot — that at least the history of the Press, embracing 
Typography and the Newspaper — would be safe. Nothing 
of the sort! There is some excuse for vagueness and 
obscurity in the early history of nations, institutions or in- 
ventions, whose foundations lie in the far ofT ages computed 
by thousands of years. No such plea holds in the case of 
arts and inventions of historic times, and indeed not by 
any possibility more than three hundred years old. It 
more than lamentable, it is a shame, that there is as much 
obscurity about the foundation of Printing and the Press 
as about the foundation pf Rome. 

Not that there has been any indifference to the subject, 
any absence of inquiry. There is, indeed, a commendable 
thirst for knowledge but without adequate result. Whatever 
may have been the matter in the past, in our times at least 
when the spirit of investigation is abroad, when the origin 
of everything is being sought and nothing is taken for grant- 
ed, it would have been strange had the antiquities of 
that art and that agency which constitute the speciality 
of this flower of modern times been neglected. There is 
neither want of curiosity in the public nor absence of desire 
in the learned to satisfy it. Men in number are in the 
field hunting for the origin of the printing press and of the 
newspaper. But all to little purpose. We are no nearer 
certainty than ever. The literature of the subject is vast, 
but the conclusions are few, and even these few are con- 
flicting. 

It is .scarcely credible that up to this day we have not 
decided the question who invented printing and where, when 
and how. The nations arc still fighting over the claim 
to priority. Four towns in four different countries, Haar- 
lem, Strassbiirg, Mentz and Venice— early set their 
respective claims to have been the birth-place of the^ 
noble art. The la.st named, after a brief struggle^ ; retir- 
•ed from the field, but the other three, have not yet 
made up their differences. A whole of contro- 

versial literature has been published oh Continent of . 
Europe, consi.sting of books and tracta in Latin, in 
German, in Dutch, in French, in Ualiaii, and not a Cw 
writings have appeared even in EnglUh io Great Britain^ . 
The tone of this literature is highly cantankerous anici 
bitter, so that notwithstanding the industry expended on 
the rc.scarch and the undoubted learning of many of 
the writers, the true issues have often been confused in the 
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alacrity shown on all siVles to seize a collateral advantage 
and inflict a literary defeat on a rival. The last great in- 
vestigator was Dr. Van der Linde, a Dutch schidar and 
bibliographer of immense erudition. A lover of books, he 
collected a vast library, the extent of which may be estimat- 
ed from the fact that the catalogue of a portion which was 
sold at Brussels in 1864 extended to nearly 400 pages octavo. 
From the midst of this store-house of knowledge, he sent 
forth books, mostly in German, in various departments of 
inquiry, from the orthography of the English language to 
Christian Theology, from the bibliography of Spinoza to 
the History and Literature of Chess. The origin of 
Printing could scarcely fail to attract the attention of 
such a mind. Indeed, it naturally suggested itself to 
him in the course of writing his Bibliography of Haar- 
lem, He set to work with the patience of a Hollander 
as he was by birth and with the love of knowledge of a 
German Pandit as he was by arsociation and sympathy. 
His labours were Herculean. He left no stone unturned. 
ICven he has not been able to rescue the question from its 
vexed condition. Nevertheless, his contributions are of the 
highest nagativc value. In his elaborate Haarlem Legend he 
has torn to tatters the claim set up for Laurence Jans 
Coster of Haarlem as the inventor of printing and merci- 
lessly exposed the extraordinary series of frauds of his own 
Dutch by which that claim has been supported. He then 
attacked the Gutenberg claim, but his work on this subject* 
is an inferior one, not up to his usual mark, as the English 
translator of his Haarlem Legend^ Mr. J. H. Hessels, of 
Cambridge, promptly showed in the Printing Times and 


TEXT BOOKS. 

Lithographer, The latter then took up the subject himselfij/rom — Baboo Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, M. A., D. L. 
and, after pursuing it vvith wonderful perseverance and'^^-Sir Alfred Croft, M. A., K. C. I. E 
industry, hunting all the libraries and archives of Europe 
and travelling hundreds of miles to verify the veriest trifle, 
has given the result in a 8vo. volume of nearly 230 closeIy| 
printed pages. His monograph, Gutenberg: Was 


established in the shape of a sheet under the style of the 
English Mercurie “ published by authorities for the preven- 
tion of false reports.’* This was the first British newspaper. 
This was the legend of the origin of English journalism. 
It was accepted as the final gospel when the antiquarian 
Chalmers gave it his authority. In proof of its truth, the 
curious were referred to the British Museum in which were 
deposited copies of the original English Mercuries, In 
India, as late as 1867, M. D. M. Traill, a gentleman wh6 
might be persumed to know, in a booklet published in this 
city, gave it currency. Many years before that, however, 
the legend had been exposed and exploded by one of the 
Pandits of the British Museum itself, Mr. Watts. He 
showed that the English Mercuries in deposit in that great 
store-house, some of which were in MS. and others in print, 
were unblushing impositions — mere forgeries in fact, of a 
much later date. 1 say ** unblushing,** because the trick 
is of the rudest, and it is a wonder that such an important 
history had been built on such an absurd foundation. The 
fact is, that the paper of these Mercuries bears the water 
mark of George I . I So the origin of British journalism 
still remains a mystery. We do not yet know the date 
of the first newspaper in Great Britain. 

Thus the history of the noble art of Printing in all its 
varied applications, has been mystified — confused and con- 
founded at every step. And learned men have assisted at 
the frauds. What a reflection upon the vanity and pettiness 
of man, to say nothing of principle ! 




pages. His monograph, irutenberg : Was lu the 
Inventor of Printing? is the latest contribution to the anti- 
quities of the art. And it is worthy of the learning and re- 
.scarch of our day. Unfortunately, for any positive con- 
clusion, his book is Love*s Labour Lost. His labours and 
ingenuity have gone for nought. His question — Was 
Gutenberg the inventor of Printing? he simply does not 
answer, any more than Dr. Van der Linde. “I regret’*, writes 
Mr. Hessels, “ I regret ’that, after all my labour, I have not 
found anything which enables me to answer this question 
either with yes or no,** Thus, both the. Coster and Guten- 
berg legends arc disposed of, and, except that many frauds 
have been detected and myths exploded, the main question 
remains where it was. These learned books of Dr. Van der 
Linde and Mr. Hessels fill one with despair. It seems 
that the possibility of identifying the father of the European 
art has passed away. 

The same obscurity rests on the origin of newspapers. 
And, for one thing, from the same cause — fraud. The oldest 
existing English journal is the Stamford Meracry and it 
U not yet full two hundred years old, having been founded 
in 1695. The other journals of the highest pretensions to 
.seniority all sprang in the eighteenth century. The most 
senior of them, the Nottingham Journal^ was born in 1710, 
and the next in years, the Northampton Mercury^ came into 
the world ten years later, in 1720. Surely English journal- 
ism is older than two centuries. There were Mercuries ” 
before the Stampford Mercury flourished. The founder of 
that weekly sheet of news was a contemporary of the Indian 
journalist Mirza Ah* Beg. It is to be presumed there were 

i 'ournalists before them in both countries, just as there were 
:ings before Agamemnon. The popular idea has long 
been that Journalism sprang in the day of anxiety when the 
English people were expecting the approach of the Spanish 
'^j^fDada, in 1587, when sheets of news respecting the move- 
of the enemy and the preparations of Government to 
were cireitlated with the full support of the court 
^a|^*net to meet the general demand. These were fly- 
for the occasion. With the great English naval 
the .destruction of Philip’s Fleet, though the 
:ia|e danger was passed, there remained enough 
1^ ansdetjr, and the demand for information which 
n continued, .so that in the following year, 

, a for the supply of news was 
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Director of Public Imtructkn* 

Dated Calcutta, the aisc December 1891. 

Sir, — In accordance with your verbal order® I submit herewith a 
copy of a primer entitled “First Lessons in English.** For facilitating 
comparison, I send with it also a copy of Messrs, MacMillan and 
Co’s First Book of Reading which may be taken as typical 
of the primers now generally used in initiating the boys of this 
country in the study of English. A glance at Messrs. MacMillan 
and Co’s First Book would show that it is compiled on the plan 
of the Spelling Books which are meant for English boys who be- 
fore going to school are already well acquainted with the 'pronuncia- 
tion, meaning and application of most of the .Words used in ordi- 
nary conversation and have only to learn thaikepelling. Like its 
prototypes the First Book oi Reading cabins In its Spelling 
Lessons some of the most difficult words i^^the English language 
without giving their meaning or the||^ pronunciation. In the 
beginning the reader is taught to pronouiKe the letter combinations 
ba^ bcy ca^ rr, ga, ge^ &c., according to arbitrary ,:^irection given by 
Bengali transliteration, and the tendency to tneorrcct pronunciation 
which is thus caused is seldom shaken w coinpletely even at an 
advanced age. In the Spelling Lessons, he U called upon to master 
such words as “ dad, fad, fag, cyme^ gyvc qualm, choir, chasm, 
phlegm, junk, joust*’ which can not ^ of qny use to him except 
at an advanced stage of his cducatibtitl career. He makes some 
efforts to master them. But he has to depend at each step on 
his teacher, and at last he is advised to .omit them altogether ; thus 
acquiring at the outset the habit of never aiming «t being thorough. 

The Spelling Lessons being omitted the Indian student practically 
begins his study of English with the Reading Lessons containing 
such expressions as “ I am up,” •• He is up,” “ He is to go,” 8cc., 
which niay at first sight appear to be very simple, but the 
peculiarity of their grammatical construction renders it im- 
possible for our teachers to make them intelligible to be- 
ginners. 

The present system might have been justifiable, if it were of 
any importance for the boys of this country to learn at«elfe very 
outset such expressions as those quoted above. Their only 
recommendation is the simplicity of their wording. But after all 
the trouble taken to master them, of what use are they to the 
Indian student*? He may not have any occasion to express the 
idea conveyed by “ I am up” even once in hit life, . But it is of the 
greatest importance to him to learn such phrases and recognised 
modes of expression as arc given in pages 67-72 of my fNPimer* 
Such expressions are conspicopos by their ahsence^i^r the text- 
books now used in the English schools pf thi| 
being that even among ffie advenced 
very few who can give. in appropriate 
person or questioned as to the statb 
is, that in the beginning, it Is ttoeh 
understand the construerion Jtff Therd th 

reason whatever, why the itvtddhi; khtmtd in 'a h< 
one or two solitary ideas In he 
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words in the lang^e. After having acquired some idea 
ot the pronuiiciacioti of the letters and of their various usual 
combinations, he should get by heart such words as arc both simple 
and Before proceeding further, he should learn at Iqast 

the protons ai/B the various forms of the auxiliary verbs, as they 
appear when conjugated with the pronouns. When a sufficient 
block of words is acquired, then he may be taught to study the 
result of the combination in which they arc found in the Reading 
Lessons. 

It is on these principjes that my primer has been compiled. It 
is divided into three parts as detailed below. 

The Tirst part deals with the letters of the alphabet and illus- 
trates their pronunciation by actual words and not by arbitrary 
letter combinations like ba^ be^ ca^ ce^ See, 

The second part gives lists of words beginning with the pronouns 
and ending with the different forms which the verbs undergo in 
the past tense and perfect participle. 

The third part commences with the conjugation of such verbs as 
be, have, A go, See, And, after giving a list of some of the impor- 
tant Uii)matic phrases in the English language, concludes with a few 
reaJing lessons, giving useful information on various subjects. 

To enable boys to remember the pronunciation of the words, I 
have, wherever possible, transliterated them in Bengali. This 
system may be taken exception to on the ground that it may, in 
ftomc cases, lead to a little awkwardness in pronunciation. But to 
some extent transliterations arc given in other primers also. 1 have 
only given in print what the boys note in their books— oftentimes 
verv incorrectly— in writing. The Bengali transliterations will 
certainly help them to remember the different pronunciations of the 
same letters in such words as “get,” “gem,” Sec. The system 
may lead to mispronunciation now and then. But it ought to be 
the look-out of the teacher to prevent that. The Bengali trans- 
literation is not meant to enable boys to do without the help of 
the teacher, but to save his trouble to such extent as is possible. 

Ill conclusion I beg to state for your information that my primer 
has been approved of and strongly recommended for the use of 
schools in this country by several eminent scholars includiug the 
Editors of the ** Reis and Rayyci” and the “ Statesman.” A printed 
slip containing the opinion of the “ Statesman” and “Hope ” is sent 
herewith for your kind inspection. There is, no doubt, room for 
considerable improvement in details, and 1 need hardly say that 
if the general plan of my Primer be approved of by you, and if it 
be appointed as a text-book for the schools in Bengal, then I shall 
be glad to give effect to any suggestion that may be kindly made 
by you. 


No. 1604. 

From— Sir Alfred Croft, K. C. I. E., 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 

To— Babu Jogendra Natl) Bhattacharya, M. A., D. L. 

Calcutta 11th March 1892. 

Sir, — In continuation of this office No. 44 dated the 6th January 
last, I have the honour to state that your “First Lessons in English ” 
has not been recommended by the Central Text Book Committee 
for inclusion in the authorized list. While not disapproving of 
the principles on which the work is professedly drawn up, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that it fails in many of the transliterations as 
well as in the translation and selection of words and they arc there- 
fore unable to include it in the list in its present form. 


f From— Baboo Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, M.A., D.L. 

To— The Secretary to the Central Text Book Committee, Calcutta. 

Calctuta, July 1892. 

Sir,— From the Resolution recorded by the Text Book Committee 
regarding^ my “First Lessons in English,” it appears that, while 
the principles on which it has been drawn up have been approved 
of, exception has been taken, in general terms, as to its transli- 
terations apd translations and also as to the selection of words given 
in It. With regard to the transliterations, I have the honour 
CO observe that I have not adopted any of those standard systems* 
which have been framed with reference to the requirements of the 
whole country. My book is meant only for the few districts of 
Bengal proper, and, in the transliterations .which I have giv^n, 
only such Bengali letters have been employed as, by their actual 
pronunciation in Bengal, are the nearest equivalents of the English 
letters and letter combinations whose sounds they are meant to re- 
present. For Instance, the 32nd letter of the Bengali alphabet is 
pronounced ai' B throughout the greater part of India. But in 
Bengal, it is pf^onounced as Sb and not as equivalent of S, I 
have therefore used the ych letter as the equivalent of S, 

As Bengali traailiteracions can never exactly represent the sounds 
of English' woMst it may be said that the method ought to be avoid- 
ed altogether. Btta the native students, in every English school 


in chU country, do, in fact, learn the pronunciation of English words 
by noting their Bengali transliterations in writing, just as Europeans 
usually learn the language of this country by transliterating verna- 
cular words ill English. As with all its defects the Sanskrit alphabet 
is a decidedly more perfect one than the Encrlish, the boys of this 
country might, it seems, use with advantage Bengali transliterations 
in order to learn the pronunciation of English wirds. The English 
spelling of English words generally gives no idea as to their pro- 
nunciation. But the Bengali transliterations, with all their defects, 
arc calculated to give a better idea. Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to the uiility of transliterations for advanced stu- 
dents, there can be no doubt that they are a necessity to beginners.. 
As stated in my letter to the Director of Public Instruction dated 
the 2i5t December 1891, I have only given in print what the 
boys note in writing — oftentimes very incorrectly. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, there are very few even among the advanced students 
in the English schools of this country, who can correctly pro- 
nounce even such simple words as sew, suite, slouch, sugar, dairy, 
gaol, tear, frte, gi^, g>he, gau^e, divorce, err, elite, indict, naive, 
ogre, ochre, onion, octroi, phlegm, tout, hauteur, douceur, souvenir, penchant, 
melee, patois, brochure. Sec. To me it seems, that rhe pronunciation 
of such words can be learnt much better by Bengali translitera- 
tions, than by such general ideas as can be gathered by the 
boys from the lessons in ba, be, bo which they arc now ma Ic to 
study in the beginning. There are, it is true, such wirds as regrne, 
p^^otege, rouge Sec., which can not be transliterated in Bengali. But 
that is no reason why transliteration shouM be eschewed altogether. 

In my letter to the Director of Public Instruction, dated the 
2ist December 1891, I have explained in detail the considerations 
which led me to give the transliierarions in my “ First Lessons,” 
and as the principles, on which it has been drawn up, have been 
approved by the Committee, I do not- think, I need say anything 
more here in order to justify my plan. 

As to my method of transliterating, I have already referred to 
the reasons for the departure, and, so far 1 can see, it does not, 
generally speaking, seem to me possible to give more exact 
equivalents, consistently with the principles approved' of by the 
Committee. 

As to the translations, I submit that there is room for consHcrablc 
difference of opinion, The difficulty of translating the idiomatic 
expressions of a foreign language l»cs in giving the exact equivalents 
of the component words, and at the same time making the tr.msla- 
tion idiomatic and intelligible. For instance, the idea conveyed 
by the expression “Hold your tongue” can, by no means, be ex- 
pressed in Bengali by giving only the literal meanings of thu 
component words. I have tried my best to make the translations 
intelligible, though it is quite possible that some of them may bo 
slightly improved. 

As to selection of words, I beg leave to observe that in order 
to illustrate the sounds of some of the letters and letter combina- 
tions, I have been obliged to use a few difficult words. But I have 
given their pronunciations and their meanings, and by mastering 
them, the memory of the stulents would not be taxed quite so 
unnecessarily, as it is now by their being called upon to fcarn 
merely spelling. In the first chapter of my book, which deals 
with the sounds of letters, some of the illustrations miglv4.havc 
been omitted without any disadvantage. But in that case exception 
might have been taken on the ground of its being defective. The 
second chapter, which deals with words, begins with the Pronouns 
and ends with the different forms of such simple Verbs as, do, see, go. 
Sec, I submit that verbs like these and the pronouns are not only 
rhe simplest words in the English language, but arc the most useful 
for conversational purposes. The native students ought to know 
tlicm by heart before attempting to express any idea in English. 
The present method of teaching them English is to accustom 
them to study the construction of sentences, before they have any 
idea of the grammatical changes which words undergo on account 
of their number, person, tense and case, and before they have any 
knowledge of even the simplest words. To me this method seems 
to be like calling upon a man to spend before he has been able to 
earn anything. I have avoided this method. There arc a few 
points of detail as to which my book is susceptible of improve- 
ment. But the gentlemen outside the Committee, to whose 
criticism I submitted my book, have not been able to discover any 
such glaring error or defect in it as to preclude it from being select- 
ed as a text book, or to place it on a lower level than the books 
which, blindly following the method of the spelling books meant for 
English boys, give only long lists of difficult words which to a 
foreigner beginning to study English, arc practically useless. I have 
shown that this method is not suited to the boys of this country who 
have to learn not only the spelling of English words but also their 
meaning, pronunciation and use j and as my views have been virtually 
accepted by the committee, I hope I may be excused for not being 
satisned witbjheir decision tl to my book. { therefore hope, that 
you will be I«h4i enough to the Commltkoc to reconsider their 
decision and, in case it ba idyeiae, to let me know the particular 
instances of transliteration; translation and selection of wordi 
which they do not approve OCi . 


REIS AND RAYYET. 
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THE ALLEGED LITERARY FRAUDS. 

THE ACCUSED AT BOW-STREET. 

Sir Gilbert Edward Campbell, of 8, Barnard’s Inn; Charles Mon- 
tague Clarke, of Glen Legaii, Droraa, Ireland, William James 
Morgan, of 38, Lyncttc-tvcnue, Clapham-common ; David William 
Tolmic, accountant, of 84, Lady Margate t-road, Camden Town ; 
and Edward Sherwin were charged at Bow-btrcct on June i4th 
with conspiracy to defraud the Rev. Marcus Richards and others. 
Mr. C. F. Gill and Mr. A. Gill (instructed by Mr. Frayltng of 
the Treasury) prosecuted ; Mr. St. John Wontner defended Sir 
Gilbert Campbell ; and Clarke was defended by Mr. Crawshaw. 
Mr. Eastwood appeared for Sherwin. 

Mr. Gill, in opening the case, said that the prisoners had been 
connected with several societies which had been instituted for the 
express purpose of swindling the public. The Societies were called 
by a variety of names. Circulars and letters were sent all over the 
country describing the International Society of Science and Art as 
a society for the promotion and advancement of literature, science, 
and music, and the education and advantage of its members and 
fellows ; the encouragement of students of all ages and both sexes 
in all branches of science, literature and arc ; the distribution of 
prizes ; the selling or publication of manuscripts ; introduction, by 
means of which artists could sell their painting at a high price, and 
the publication of a journal for the use of the members. The en- 
trance fee was zs . ; the annual subscription u. ; and mem- 
bers were entitled to write F. S. L. after their names. The ob- 
jects set forth were excellent ; but it would be shown that the in- 
tention of the prisoners was to obtain subscriptions and entrance 
fees from the public, and in return they gave absolutely nothing. 
The prospectuses contained a great many names, some of which 
had been placed there without the sanction of their owners. The 
executive of one of the societies included W. J. Morgan and 
D. Tolmic. Another of the prospectuses included the names of 
D. Tolmie and C. M. Clarke, who sometimes used one or two 
other Christian names. In some instances the prisoner Sir Gilbert 
Campbell was described as Sir G. Campbell. It was suggested 
that this was done to lead people to suppose Sir George Campbell 
was referred to. Some time ago proceedings were taken in the 
High Court to recover certain manuscripts from Morgan and a 
man named Tomkins, who was connected with some of the 
societies. This gave great publicity to the case, and the bogus 
societies with which some of the prisoners had been connected 
had been traced back to 1873. Premises were obtained by the 
prisoners by referring landlords to each other. They remained 
in the offices they thus obtained until they were ejected for the 
non-payment of rent, and then took another place. In the same 
way, as soon as the name of one society was worn out they 
started another. It wa- marvellous with what success and for what 
a long period the swindle had been carried on. The Charing-cross 
Publishing Company came into existence in July, 1873, It was 
started by the prisoner Morgan and a man named Tomkins, who 
was not yee in custody. When the Charing-cross Society died out 
its place was taken by the City of London Publishing Company 
(Limited), which was started by Morgan and Tomkins. The 
society proposed to assist authors by employing readers to go through 
their MSS. and report as to their value. The result might be 
imagined. The story, or poem, or whatever it might be, was 
always favourably reported upon, and, according to the reader had 
a great future before it. The society undertook to publish the 
work on receiving half the cost, and the delighted author willingly 
parted with his money. He never, however, saw his work in 
print, and repeated applications only resulted in repeated excuses, 
the printers generally being blamed for the delay. One of the 
bogus-societies was the Authors^ Alliance (Limited), of which 
Tomlie, Sir Gilbert Campbell, Clarke, and Morgan were the 
directors. Morgan was also secretary under the name of W. James. 
The Authors’ Alliance took over the business of the City of London 
Company, which was very favourably reported upon in the pros- 
pectus by the directors. It was evident that whatever literary 
ability the prisoners possessed was devoted to framing prospectuses 
ill such a way as to defraud the public. Morgan, who was the 
vendor of the City of London Company, actually guaranteed a 
minimum dividend of 8 per cent.; but of course it was never paid. 
Eventually p rmiscs at 59 and 60, Chanccry-lanc, were taken by 
some of the prisoners, who recommended each other. Then the 
Berners-street Gallery Company was started by Moragn and Tom- 
kins. This was succeeded by the Literary and Artistic Union, of 
i^hich Morgan was the manager. That had a very short existence, 
and gave way to the Artists’ Alliance, which came into existence in 
November, 1889. This was a great success from prisoners’ point of 
view, as money came in freely for some little time. The Artists’ 
Alliance was at 9, john-strcct, Adelphi, and Sir Gilbert Campbell 
was connected with it. Sherwin was the secretary and signed the 
cheques. It would be proved that the affair was a fraud, and that 
the society only existed for the purpose of obtaining money for sub^ 
scriptions and diplottlAl* The concern was catried on until the door 
was screwed up in,$herwin’s absence, money being owing for rent, 
jhe Interriatlong] Society was started hj Morgan and a man 


named Steadman. This enterprise was enquired into by Mr.Labou- 
chere, of Truths and a written agreement between Steadman and 
Morgan was put into his possession. According to this agreement 
the two were to share the expenses and profits. They also shared 
any money obtained by either of them by appointing additional secre- 
taries, who had to pay for their position. Inspector Richards, who 
had conducted the case with groat ability, had discovered that du- 
ring the twelvemonth this society was in existence Steadman and 
Richards received about 2,450. 

Some evidence having been given vn support of counsel’s state- 
ment, the further hearing of the case was adjourned. Bail was re- 
fused for Morgan and Tolmic, Clarke and Sir Gilbert Campbell 
were admitted to bail in two sureties of £100 each, and Sherwin in 
two sureties of £io» 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. 

(London Law Times.) 

Although privilege is correctly defined as the discretionary 
authority of each House of Parliament, and an authority which 
Coke lays down ought to be exercised “ in that House to which 
it relates, and not elsewhere,” it must be borne in mind that no 
new privilege can be created* In 1704 the Lords communicated 
a resolution to the Commons at a conference, **That neither 
House of Parliament have power by any vote or declaration to 
create to themselves new privileges not warranted by the known 
laws and customs of Parliament,” which was assented to by the 
Commons. The power of the Lords to commit for contempt was 
questioned in the case of the Earl of Shaftesbury in 1675, and of 
Flower in 1779, but was admitted without hesitation by the 
Court of King*8|Bench. The power of commitment by the Com- 
mons is established upon the ground and evidence of immemorial 
usage. Any resistance to the Serjeant-at-Arms or hii officers, or 
others acting in execution of the orders of either House, has always 
been treated as a contempt, and the parties in numerous instances 
have suffered punishment accordingly. If the warrant write that 
the person to be arrested has been guilty of a breach of privilege, 
the courts of law cannot inquire into the grounds of the judgment, 
but must leave him to suffer the punishment awarded by the High 
Court of Parliament by which he stands committed. The Habeas 
Corpus Act is binding upon all persons whatever who have prison- 
ers in their custody, and it is therefore competent forjudges to have 
before them persons cominitted by the Houses of Parliament for 
contempt. But although the return is made according to law, the 
person who stands committed for contempt cannot be admitted to 
trial, nor the causes of commitment inquired into by the courts 
of law. In 1751 Mr. Murray was committed to Newgate by 
the Commons for a contempt, and was brought up to the Court 
of King’s Bench by a Habeui Corfns. The Court refused to admit 
him for trial, Mr. Justice Wright observing, “ It need not appear 
to us what the contempt was, for wc could not judge thereof. The 
House of Commons is superior to this Court in this particular. 
This Court cannot admit to trial a person committed for a contempt 
in any other court in Westminster^ Hall.” 

In several important particulars there is a difference in thk me- 
chods of punishment adopted by the Lords and Commons in cases of 
breach of privilege. The Lords claim to be a court of record, and 
as such not only imprison but too impose fines. They also imprison 
for a fixed time, and order security to be given for good conduct, and 
their customary form of commitment is by attachment. The Com- 
mons, on the other hand, commit for no specified period — of late 
years have not imposed hnes. The last case of fine by the Com- 
mons occurred in 1666, when a fine of 1,000 was imposed upon 
Thomas White who had absconded after he had been ordered into 
the custody of the Serjeants-at-Arras. No period of imprisonment 
is named by the Commons, and the prisoners committed by them, 
if not sooner discharged by the House, are immediately released 
from their confinement on a prorogation. When the offence has not 
been so grave as to cause the commitment of the offender, he is 
generally directed to be admonished only. This course was pur- 
sued in the recent case. What is said by the Speaker in reprimand- 
ing or admonishing persons at the Bar is always ordmd to be 
entered on the journals. Formerly also persons who were censured 
for breach of privilege were compelled to receive the censure upon 
'their knees. In both Houses, however, this practice has long been 
discontinued, although the entries in the Lords’ journals still 
assume that the offenders arc on their knees at the Bar. The 
ceremony is said to have been brought into some ridicule in I75< 
by a culprit who, on rising frorii the floor, exclaimed in a tone that 
was audible to all, while ostentatiously dusting hii dress, that this 
was in truth ** the dirtiest house he had ever been in,” and in the 
same year Murray on being ordered to kneel, iaft^mi^d the in- 
dignant House that he never knelt except to God alone. It was 
found impossible to make him yield, and he vwil linpH^ed in 
Newgate for four months, and then relcawd by a prorogation. A 
few printers appear to have been subsequently ceoiiired in the 
usual form, bat in 1771 the practice of kneeling by 

a standing order of tM Ffome pf Commons, r .1 


July 23, 1892. ] 
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IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

-€ IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & literature 

BY 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

Riis Rayyet €ffice. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyei^ 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


DANDO &* RANDQS 

FEVER CURES. 


SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation. 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8 or by V, P. post 
Re. 1-12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1*2. 

SHORT BANERJEE ft 00.. 

No, //j, Dhurrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BAN DO BANDaS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kindsy especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Riilapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancruin oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

SoldinbotilesforRe..i- 8 , or by V. P. post 
Re. M2, Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V, P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE ft 00„ 

No, //j, Dhurrumtollah Street y 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlety Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt, ANDREW HEARSEY 

Apply to Reis Sr* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabitahary Bharat Kusamy 
AbhdSy Sr*c,) 

Nicely got up and neatly hound. 

Pricey paper cover y Re. i ; cloth gilty 1-4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of pneiic.al 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ * ♦ ♦ It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer.— Indian Nation, 

Bengal should be proud of this poem,— 
Calcutta Review. 



By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya” 
office, No. 25, Brintlaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Piess,” No. i, Uckoor Dull’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner y 

for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he alteuded that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and bis treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (neat 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Saukan- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


i THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T he following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office. No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Duti’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

I. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3, The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Carbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnalh Tarkaraina (of Sanilpore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Ntimani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B,L,, Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee, Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AQE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Niilkar, c.l.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

I with 

I 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by GoverumePt. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luleef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, TaltoUa, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyeiy 
I, Uckoor Dult’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, .and 
at the office of the AdvocaUy at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Holloway s Ointment and Pills. --For the 
cure of burns, scalds, wounds and ulcers, this 
justly celebrated Ointment stands unrivalled. 
Its balsamic virtues, immediately on applica- 
tion, lull the pain and smarting, protect tlm 
exposed nerves from the air, give to the vessels 
the vigour necessary to heal the sore, and con- 
fer on the blood a purity which permits it only 
to lay down healthy flesh in place of that des- 
troyed. Holloway’s Pills, simultaneously taken, 
must assist the Ointment’s purifying and 
soothing power. Together these medicines act 
like a charm ; no invalid, after a fair trial, has 
found them fail to relieve his pain, or complete- 
ly cure his disease. The combined action of 
the Ointment and Pills, in all disoidcrs. is loo 
irresistible to be withstood. 
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“IT BEOOMHENDS ITSCLF.” 

A// who suffer find sure relief ff'om 



The Oreatest Pain Cure Extant 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Ck)ut 

after years of semi-hclpjessness and suffer- 
^iny; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO. SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, "LIMITED.” 
no, Cfltllege Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of iSSs.} 

OBJECTS; — The main dbjects of the Com- 
pany {ire«{—(i) the erection and esifabiishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, eleaance, 
completenesai and dnish ; (2) the advanc^tent 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouraaement of TJalent, 
especially new, Talent, b^a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the^ choicest works of the a^e 
or day ^ (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling *by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in ahy way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlefs, leaflets; Journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in apy regard, and, generally, the 
sale of alt books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL—Rs. 3,00,000, divided Into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.--Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacbaryya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
^Kaviratna, Babu Nitambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


to e IVATCii. ' 

OGaanu)^ two lean. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
leyitss, hfiori windings nickel silvern Undaund 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
.secondhand, enamelled dial Jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P, with ai) extra 
glass, spring, bo| and two years* guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others self at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S, 
Gooniah of District MunsifPs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker .valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. 13 . V. Chetty frqm Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myalf of 
Marine Workshop from Mandaldy says :— 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.** 

See that you get watches of Undaonje4 
Maker, fiewafo of worthless imitations. No 
Agentd kept. All goods sent dired by us from 
Bombay. 

FASHIOHABLE JEWELLEBY. 


Its magic effect in aflording instantaneous 

d relief in 

M«aralffia in th« Haad, Taba and Limbs 

1$ almost too remaAable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject .to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A tingle applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

Tha Marrallons Sorb Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
f.esttlt speak for itself. 

' The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
aklans in the world in their piacticc. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
A wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sohi in Bottles at / Re, each. 


Obtainable df ail 
throughout the world. 


respectable chemists 


Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate dc 
Co. Limited. 
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jfull details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSOBmBS: 

Maharaja Jothidro Mohnn Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, ' 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurtidas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

JBabu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posla,* 

Babu Chandi Lai Singh% late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudburi, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
iBabu Chandi Das Gliosb, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Paihuriaghala, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Satkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Saiya Kiiikar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari Banegi, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Bardwan, 

Babu Jaganinohan Bhattacbaryya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, fleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&€., &€., &C. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash lecurity 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


rreiiy uanaaiin uoia Lhains, Lockets, 
Pancilti Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, £arringS| Eardrops (all 
pairs), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, Ac., at Re. 1-8 each V. P. P. Mr. C. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, saya A 
German valued tl^e diamond ring at,Rs. $0 and 
auby at Rs. 3a** Nickel Silver Ritnepieca. for 
Rs. 4 ; guargnteed j years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AMD PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of fioiitics^ Literaturey itnd S0ci)ilf 

RATES or SUBSOBIPTIOK. 

If paid in advance. 

Yearly ... ... ... R$. 12 

Half-yearly ... ' 7 

Quarterly ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Re. J-8 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs«ri8 

Half-yearly... ... ... . „ io-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly < ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... AirfT o-ia 

No additional charge for postage pr peon. 

RATES or ADVERTISEMBira. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to tjie column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the Itfta of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 3-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest chaVge for any advertitpment 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. s* 

Business Communications tpost paid) to 
be directed to **Tha Manager," and Literary 
Communlcationa and bdoks add pmiiiPiilfta 
(carriage paid) to “'Hte Editor** 

A Rayydt.** ' . v , 

Orricgr /, Uckcor 
. _ : $lrei(y 
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CONTEMPORARY ^OETRY. 

. " ETERNITY. ; 

^ BY C, D. STBWART. 

W. « 

Tbou roUcit do, 0 I deep, unmeaiured tea, 

^ Tl>y length and depth a mystery profound ; 

Dayt^ wefkii yeari, centuriei) in immensity 
Pass on, nor leave a footatep, aor a sound. 

^ Thou lightest up thy smooth, unwrinkled brow, ^ ^ 
Beyond the limit of our utmost thought ; 

' A shoreless space-<-where Ages mutely bow 
JLike bubbles on.tby bosom, and aremot ! 

We bear a tramp of feett we see a throng 
Of generations flashing through the gloom ; 

They fade, and others rise, and far along 

i Thy caverns ya^o^ and Nature finds her tomb 
, In thee \ iMUrthQiii nor yotmg nonMihitt everniOre 
rp/a al^pervading epaoe«rf sea without a shore ! 

THJSRE’S LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD ! 

In the lone and weary nights, my child. 

When all around is drear ; 

When the moon is hidden by the clouds, 

And grief and pain ,are near— 

O, never think, my gentle boy, 

. ' Id that gloomy, trying hour, 

Thhjt tbou art not protected still 
By a kind Almighty Power 1 

Soon will those dark clouds roll away, 

And the glorious stars appear ; 

And the pensive moon, with her calm, pale light, 
Will shine in beauty clear. 

• *f 

There is an Eye above, my child, 

That slumbers not nor sleeps : 

There is a Friend in heaven, love. 

Who still His vigil keeps. 

And though in trouble's darkest hour 
His face He seems to shroud, 

Believe— remember— 0, my child. 

There's light behind the cloud t 

— " y — ' 

THE AURORA BOREALIs! " 

Oir Jntbe solemn night, 

Wtieiyi^h is veiled in d^kness to the eye, 
afifit^iliysiorious light 

V'' ' . 


T |s not tht,tf^light bean^, 

Nor the pale radiance of the sterry throng, 

Nor Cynthia's pensiye ray, nor meteor's gleam, 
Shooting the hapvens along : 

IT 

, Blit a strange, sbifling glow, 

'Bright'ning and fading, like to flickering flame— 

^ High o’er the North, white columns upwards gc|^ 

. . Then die-^hen soar again. • i ^ 

Light of the dreary North, / 

Fain would we know thy. far and hidden Ypriugi^ 
And on what bidding thou dpst issue forCb 
In ghostlike wanderings. 

Art thou the i£y smile 
Of Arctic oceans, striipplng in the. sky I 
Or light from some unknown," voleanTc pflei ./ 
y'^Uptow’ringj huge and high, " 

> 

On a fa( northern shore, 

With giant craters gaping to a sea, 

Fiery and vast, that deep within Earth’s core 
Burneth unceasingly ? 

Or art thou near allied 

To ^he bright spark that gilds the thunder*clond f— 
/-Yet moving voil^eless through the heavens wide— 
Piercing night's sable shroud ? 

Vain is each prying thought, 

To find the source and nature of thy ray, 

For thou art ever with deep mystery fraught, 

We cannot cast away. 

He, whose stupendous plan 
Worketh unchanging through all space and time, 
For unknown ends, thy fitful flames doth fan, 

And laws for thee assign. 

And He thy home bath cast 
'Mid sens of ice, unchanged by Summer’s ray— 
'Mid frigid deserti^ stretching far and vast, 

Where life can never stay. 

Yet doth thy nightly glow 
Glad the far dwellers of the dreary North : 

The Greenlander, amid the drifted snow, 

Doth hail thy coming forth. 


Thou cheerest Siberia's gloom, 

Sweden's coftf plime, add Norway's ice*girt shore ; 

And northern men their hardy toils resume 
When tbou dost brightly soar. 

Edwin S. Hiorib. 

fugmuat^ nmit fyposUU monty ordtrs, if possibU, as tfu saftst and most eonvsnim 
fts tS tnsanWaAsuwMfgmtnt tkrougA tiu Dtpartmsnt. No othor rtcoUt will bt 
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WEEKLVANA. 


A FAMOUS duel WRS lately fought without arms in Am^fira between 
a Whiteman from Europe and a blnckman of the United Slates. 
We refer to the contest between George Dixoi^ the coloured 
featherweight of Boston, and Fred. Johnson, the English champion, 
for the Featherweight Championship of the World and a purse of 
;^i,ooo. This sporting event came off on June 27ih, at the Coney 
island Athletic Club in New York. Notwithstanding the high price 
of admission, the place w<as packed full to its utmost capacity. 
Dixon was the favourite. He forced the fighting from the first, 
but in the first round Johnson displayed much skill, and at the 
outset seemed to be gaining the upper hand. Dixon, however, 
maintained his ground. Thus it went on till the twelfth round, 
without any decisive result. Both were cautious in the extremes 
and each succeeded in holding his own. The thirteenth round 
gave Dixon a decided advantage, the coloured champion landing 
some well-directed blows, which had a marked effect upon Johnson, 
who began to show signs of unsteadiness and some fatigue. The 
fate of the day was decided early in the fourteenth round. In a few 
moments Dixon discharged and hit Johnson a tremendous lefi^ 
hander on the jaw, fallowing it up with his right hand, which floored 
him, and Dixon himself falling on top of him, completed the business, 
for poor Johnson’s head struck the floor, making him insensible. 

m 

• • 

We read in the English papers : — 

“One of the most sensational ciimes ever perpetrated in a court I 
of justice was witnessed in the Court of Geneial .Sessions, New Yoik, 
on June 27th. Judge Martin was on the bench, and the coiiit was 
crowded, when the case against a man named Clergert, accused of 
having assaulted a girl Sarah Devine, fifteen years old, was being 
heard. Clergert pleaded guilty, and was being conducted from the 
loom by an officer, when the spectators were startled by the discharge 
of a pistol-shot. The prisoner dropped on the floor dead, shot through 
the heart, and at the same instant the prosecutrix, Sarah Devine, 
exclaimed, ‘My God I it is my brother.’ For a moment the judge 
and com t officials were paralysed. The terrified spectators blocked 
the doorway, and the brother of the prosecutiix, John Devine, who 
had fired the revolver at the prisoner, was promptly placed under 
arrest.” 

It was a case of vulgar sensation. For the taking of the law into 
his own hands by Sarah's brother was peifecily gratuitous, the de- 
fendant having pleaded guilty. The shooting was a deed of mer« 
savagery. 

*** 

Two influential land-holders of the Pilibhit district were tried for 
murder of a young man who was supposed to have intrigued with a 
daughter of one them. The Sessions Judge of Bareilly has acquitted 
both of them. One of them has, however, been fined for delaying to 
report the death. 

• • 

Syud Nurul Huda, Officiating Joint Magistrate and Deputy-Collect- 
or, Nawada, Gya, will officiate for 25 days for Mr. J. Tweedie, on leave, 
as District and Sessions Judge of Patna. Such appointments of 
natives has ceased by their number to draw special interest of the 
native community. The present appointment, however, shews that 
our Mahomedan brethren have made up their deficiencies and have 
established an equal footing with the Hindus. This is the second 
Mahomedan appointment of the kind in these Provinces. We are glad 
to see our Mahomedan fellow-subjects coming to the fore. Only for 
the sake of their community we wish the choice, for some lime at 
least, to be made with intelligence and judgment. 

• • 

In the same gazette we find Babu Kedar Nath Roy from Sealdah is 
transferred to Birbhum to officiate as District and Sessions Judge for 
Mr. J. Whitmore. 

• • 

The Madras Standard giwts a full dose of its Whip to the Judge of 
Coimbatore who saf upon Dewaii Bahadoor Subramanier Iyer, when 
the latter, in his capacity Of Government Pleader, lately appeared 
before him to prosecute an interesting but difficult case of murder from 
superstition among the Todas. The article is a trifle long, and it is 
spoiled by misprints, but it is a favorable sfecimen of banter of the 
Indian press. The proceedings of a District Judge of such pronounced 
%elf*consciousness are appropriately headed “ His Honor.” And 
throughout the phrase is repeated and reiterated 4it every step. 


Sureoon-Major-General W. R. Rice goes on leave fo| three 
months from the 8th August next, Surgeon-Colonel J. Ricbardsni), 
Inspector ^General of Civil Hospitals, N.*W. P. and Oudh, acting 
duiing the peiiod the Surgeon General and Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 

. f 
• # 

The Wild Birds Protection Act (XX of 1887) has been extended to 
the terntoiies for the time being administered by the Agent to the 
Goveinoi-General in Baluchistan as, such Agent. 

The Governor General in Council has exempted from custom duties 
all arms, ammimitioii, and military stores imported into British 
India, with the sanction of the^Government of India, for the use of 
any portion of the military forces of a Native Slate in India which 
may be maintained and organised for Imperial service. 

• • 

In Queensland, they still lock u[^lhe jurymen. The Chief Justice 
Lilley denounces the practice as an arbitrary invasion of the rights of 
free citizens 'and scornfully wonders why the Judges are not equally 
treated. The privilege of Jury trial is not without its disadvantages. 

• • 

A SOUTH American Court at Guayaquil, unable to fix the relative guilt 
of two piisoners, Fiancisco Briones and Victor Hiquera, passed the 
following sentence 

“ They shafl draw lots, and the one favoured by chance shall not 
be executed, and shall have Ins sentence commuted to that of im- 
prisonment for I)fc, winch sentence he shall setve in the prison of the 
capital of the Republic after being present at the execution of the 
other murderer.” 

There is honesty in lhar, at any rate. Unfortunately,' that is not the 
only instance proving that justice in the law courts is oftentimes a- 
game of chance. 

• • 

In the Manchester County Court, in a suit for recovery of money lent, 
the Judge found that the borrower had agreed to pay interest on 
arrears of instalments at the rate of one half-penny per shilling per 
week, which amounted to more than two hundred per* cent, per 
annum. There was a decree for the principal with interest at five 
per cent, per annum from the dates of the several defaults, which the 
Judge considered full justice. 

e e 

Mr. Vanderbilt went one day to Meissonier and asked him which of 
his works was, in his own opinion, his che/’ifauvre, Meissonier 
answered, “ The Chc^s-Players.” Whom does it belong to? was Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s next question. To Herr Meyer, of Dresden, was the 
answer. That very night Mr. Vanderbilt despatched a secretary to 
Dresden, who went straight tp Herr Meyer and demanded to know his 
price. ^10,000,” replied the owner.) thinking that he had efifectually 
frightened his interrogator. “ 1 take it,” said the secretary, to the 
great astonishment of Herr Meyer, and take it he did. 

• • 

The Government of Bengal has promptly published the proceedings 
of the Belvedere Conference of the i8th July. The following resolu- 
tion embodying the decisions arrived at, is published in the week’s 
Calcutta Gazette with the proceedings of that day and the papers cir- 
culated beforehand 

“ In considering the various schemes which have been brought for- 
ward from time to time for the purpose of providing the town of 
Howrah and the small municipal towns on the west bank of the river 
between Howrah and Hooghly with a supply of filtered water, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was led to the opinion that the enisling municipal 
law did not make adequate provision for inducing municipalities to 
undertake schemes of water-supply or drainage, or to combine their 
resources for the purpose of unUertakitig such schemes. ,,JFen tan ve 
proposals were therefore drawn up with this object, and were circulated 
to selected officers and non-official Chairmen of Municipalities. On 
receipt of their opinions, a number of geiulemcn who were qualified 
by their experience to advise the Lieutenant-Governor on these difficult 
questions were asked to meet His Honour at a Conference at 
Belvedere on the i8ih July. The reports and papers bearing on the 
subject were circulated to them beforehand for consideration. The 
Conference agreed in adopting the following Resolutions, one member 
dissenting from the first three, but concurring in the fourth 

I, That it is expedient, in the opinion of this Conference, that the 

Local Government should be empowexed, if the existing law 
does not already empower it, to require municipalities to 
apply under section 221 for the extension of the provisions 
of Parts VI and VII of the Municipal Act (/.s. to provide 
for projects of drainage and water-supply). 

II. That it is expedient, in the opinion of this Conference, that 

the Local Government should be tftppowered to Mt^uire 
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municipalities to combine with one another, and with Dis- 
trict or Local Boards and Cantonment authorities, for the 
purpose of improving the water-supply of the area^ubject 
to their jurisdiction. 

HI. ^^Rt it is expedient, in the opinion of this Conference, that 
^Hhe* Lowsl Government should be empowered to require 
municipalities to combine with one another, and with Dis- 
trict or Local Borads and Cantonment authorities, for the 
purpose of improving the drainage of the area subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

IV. That when ah application is made to Government on the 
part of the inhabitants of ^ny tract where malarial fever 
prevails, or when it is notorious that there is a high rate of 
mortality due to the want of drainage, provision shall be 
made by law for ascertaining the wishes of the. majority of 
the inhabitants or owners of propertv concerned, as repre- 
sented by the District Board, and if the majority support 
the scheme, the Government shall be empowered to carry 
out comprehensive schemes of drainage, and to raise from 
the area alfected such funds as may be necessary for 
meeting the cost of such schemes. 

2. Steps will now be taken to add to the Municipal Bill pending 
before the Legislative Council provisibhs giving effect to the first three 
resolutions. Application will also be madcf to the Government of 
India fur permission to introduce into Council a Bill emb&dying the 
principle amrined in the fourth resolution.” 

There were present at the Conference, the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Hon’ble the Secretary H. H. Risley in charge of the Municipal Bill, 
tbe Hon’ble Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, Mr. D. R. Lyail, of the Board 
<rf Revenue, the Joint Irrigation Secretary Mr. C. W. Olding, the 
Sanitary Commissioner Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Gregg, 
Prince Khoorshed Kader Syud Iskandar Ali Mirza Bahadar, Chairman 
of the Lalbagh Municipality, Raja Pearyinohun Mookerjee, of Utter- 
para, Rai Biahadar Eshan Chunder Mitter, Chairman, Hooghly and 
Chin.surah Municipality, Rai Bahadar Nalinaksha Basu, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, Rai Bahadar Shib Chlinder Banerjee, Chairman 
Bhagalpur Municipality, Babu Surendranath Banerjee, Rai Bahadar 
Gopal Chunder Mookerjee, Chairman, Cossipur-Chitpur Municipality, 
and Khan Bahadar Fuzl Imam, Vice-Chairman, Patna Municipality. 

The dissenting member was Raja Pearymohuo Mookerjee, and be 
proved a host* 

t 

• • • 

IN the course of its leader of Thursday, the En/fliskman writes 

** The electors of Finsbury claim the proud privilege of presenting 
a Parsee to the High Court of Parliament, and thereby give innocent 
pleasure to, for instance, other good people iu Madras.” 

Do the Parsees hail from Madras? So much for the well-regulated 
household of a leading journal ” 1 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The order of the Garter has been bestowed on the Duke of Devon- 
shire (Lord Hartiugtou) and the Duke of Abcrcoro, 

The Coimnandcr-in-Chief of Cashmere, Raja Ram Singh, has been 
made a C. B. 


The disaster at Sangir is not wholesale. Not the entire island, but 
only the north-west portion has been destroyed. The mortality is con- 
tined to 2^ inhabitants and not 12,000. No European has been 
killed. 


Lord Sherbrooke is dead. 


The petition ngainst Dadabhai Naoroji’* election bai been lodged' 
The Conservative leader* in Central Finsbury think that they have 
come upon sufficient evidence to outvote the Indian and to return their 
own Captain Fenton. 

I. — " * "" •* 

There have been during the week vague rumours in the Bazar of 
immediate war in Afghanistan involving both Russia and England. 
It was all, we auspect, the reflection on the native mind of European 
conversation. 


In point of fact^ the tension of the relations between our Government 
and the Amir has a trifle abated. The Government of India bad ad- 


dressed another remonstrance to the ruler of Cabul againft his pro- 
ceedings against Bajour, to which His Highness has replied with 
moderation. He of course still accuses Omra Khan as the cause of 
the mischief. Nevertheless, he will abstain from attack till provoked. 
As regards the settlement of the frontier about Aimar, he is under- 
stood to show some disposition to discuss the subject with our Govern- 
ment. This may well be considered an improvement on the previous 
spirit of sullenness. 


The Hazara revolt in Afghanistan seems to be a serious affair. News 
has been received at Simla from Cabul to the effect that, besides the 
regular troops, the Amir has seventy thousand tribal levies from the 
Cabul, Candahar, and Ghazni districts employed to suppress the 
Hazara revolt. An incredible statement 1 The Achakzai and Murzai 
tribes, who refused to furnish levies to the Governor of Candahar 
unless commanded on service by their own chiefs, are said to be 
emigrating to British territory for fear of the Amir’s vengeance. The 
reason of their refusal to supply levies was that the Candahar troops 
had lost heavily in the previous fighting owing to bad generalship. 

It is said that the Afghan general had seized a number of inoffensive 
people near Orusghan and sent them in chains to Cabul in proof 
of the suppression of the revolt. 


The Amir has put to death two Shia mullahs of Candahar on suspi- 
cion of endeavouring to excite revolt of the Shia Hazaras. Tnit 
severity has aroused angry feeling among the Kazilbashes of Cabul 
and Candahar, who are all Slvias. it was very inopportune at the 
. particular time of the year, close upon the Moharam when the reli- 
gious frenzy of the Kazilbashes will be rouzed against all the oppres- 
sors of the Imams and their followers to the latest generations. 


The Bombay wallahs are determined to make the most of the 
Chicago Exhibition as an opportunity for putting money in their purse. 
They are organising an expedition of the Barnum kind by which they 
expect to clear over half a lac of Rupees after paying all expenses. 
They propose to open a restaurant with Hindu servants— in their pic- 
turesque costume— and Native music, which is sure to attract. Here 
they hope to sell a million cups of Indian tea at 10 cents each, netting 
a lac of Rupees. Tney do not take into consideration the contingency 
of opposition from India itself. The Bengal Tea Planters have de- 
cided to open a Pavilion where they will probably offer tea free to all 
comers. They may dish Uucks in their own gravy by sending 
over a khansamE service dressed in grotesque finery and a band 
of dhaks and dkoU to keep die slack waiters in countenance. 


The Indian PlanUri GazetU is a business organ rather than a politi- 
cal journal, but that very circumstance gives it an advantage in the 
treatment of politics, when it comes to treat them. That treatment, 
alike for manner and matter, is usually free from conventionality. 
The /. P, G. generally pursues a line of its own. No journal has ex- 
posed the inconsistency and absurdity of the Government of India’s 
decision in the case of Judge Wncelcr with such downright bluntncss 
or with more plain vigour. The Judge of Jounporc was accused by 
the High Court of not having written his judgment in the case of 
Devi Persad, as he pretended to have done. The Commission ap- 
pointed by the Local Government to enquire cAme to the conclusion 
that he did not write and deliver his judgment. The Local Govern- 
ment accepted that conclusion. But the Government of India, when 
the matter came before it, thought differently. The Governor-Gcnera* 
in Council held that the charge of not writing the judgment was not 
proven. Mr. Wheeler’s conduct with regard to the decree of the Bank 
of Upper India was, however, held* to be “ censurable.” That surely 
could not be ground for sacrificing an old servant of thC" state. 
Nevertbless, the Supreme Authorities 
“proceeded to notify to Mr. Wheeler that he is to be compulsorUy 
retired* On what grounds ? Because there was some evidence on the 
record before the Govarnment, that he, Mr. Wheeler, had been guilty 
of carelessness in doing bis work as a District Judge. Can R"y J'****°”: 
able man say that this was a just way of dealing with Mr. Wheeler ? 
There was not a single charge made against him before the Special 
Commission that he had been careless in his work. He naturally 
made 110 attempt to give any evidence as „to his work as a Di^rict 
Judge. There was no notice given to^Mr. Wheeler by the Gov- 
i ernment of*ii 8 desire to deal with the question, whether he had 
i been careless or otherwise in bis work. No explanations were asked 
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and, without being called upon to defend himself, the Governmen 
find him guilty and force him to retire.” 

No doubt, power is blinding. Still it were strange if such obvious 
considerations did not suggest themselves to the conclave of supreme 
Authority ! Our idea is that the Government of India blundered with 
open eyes in order to bring the Civilian safe through, without outraging 
justice. The bureaucrats at Simla had a most difficult problem. 

The people of this Presidency are by no means over-informed about the 
more distant parts of the Empire and rather disposed to despise and 
ignore them. That attitude is neither just nor politic. More know- 
ledge would lead to better appreciation and mutual cordiality and 
united strength. Few in Bengal and Hindustan are aware that the 
far South has a respectable and strong country press. We have lately 
made the acquaintance of some of its members and they would do 
credit to any place. We may instance the Western Siar^ a weekly 
published at Cochin, which is marked Vol. XXVIU. Who would in 
these latitudes have thought that Cochin has had an English news- 
paper all these twenty-eight years I 

By way of an example of the ability and worth of the Southern 
press, we would notice a discussion that our Malabar coast contem- 
porary has lately had with a weliknown Coromandel coast contempo- 
rary. The /f/Wwhad justly been exposing with its usual adroitness the 
Government training of Native Princelings. Said the Madras journal : 

** Your anglicised Prince is certainly a thing of beauty, but scarcely 
A joy even for a second to his sorrowing subjects. Billiards, badminton 
and tennis, golf, polo, and cricket, piano, balls and banquets, mono- 
polize his entire time and he can not even spare a moment to cast even 
a sidelong look at the affitirs of his State.” 

That is a real complaint smartly put. Of course, it is not the whole 
truth, and the Western Star holds up the other side of the shield. 
He asks— 

“ whether the Native Prince is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever, 
even though favourites, flatterers and dancing girls, nautches, naiia- 
/fttmSf and tambourines minister to his pleasures and, monopolize his 
time, and whether pan supari\ processions, and private debauchery 
have ever turned out statesmen or strong administrators ? Better by 
far, the hour spent in healthy exercise like polo and cricket than in 
the enervating and demoralizing atmosphere of the Zenana, and better 
the European ball room than the questionable surroundings and vulgar 
witticisms, and absurdities of the Indian stage. Of all the unfortunates 
under the sun the conservative Hindu Raja or Maharaja is the most 
miserable 1 Man was not meant to live alone, and yet isolation is the 
fate of the conservative Hindu Maharaja. Equal he has none in his 
Court, and without equality there can be no companionship, no inter- 
change of ideas, no exchange of sympathy, no confldence, no love. 
It is what Carlyle would call, * a very nightmare of existence,’ and is 
it any wonder that cut off by oriental etiquette from all true friend- 
ship, a fruit which only ripens under the sun of perfect equality and a 
mutual independence that, the average Hindu Prince sooner or later 
learns to lean upon and be guided by the good or evil counsels of | 
some well meaning, or designing, but strong nature, who has his 
sovereign’s will under his control and makes or mars the ruler of the 
State. We are not exaggerating when we say that nine times out of 
ten, this human instinct for sympathy and fellowship, which the Hindu 
Prince is altogether deprived of, and which, unless he is possessed of a 
very strong individuality he is unable to battle withf compels him to 
seek in privacy and concealment, companions and pleasures utterly 
incompatible with his position and entirely inimical to all physical, 
mental and moral development. On the other hand, a liberal Western 
education, combined with travel to great centres of civilization like 
Paris and London widens a Hindu Prince’s horizon of life, modifles 
bis conservative views of the equality of men and things, knocks off 
his angularities, gives him a liberal education and as Dr. Wendell 
Holmes would say * depolarizes ’ his ideas. He comes back to India 
a new man and, is inclined to treat his officers and advisers on a 
plane of equality, and on a footing of respect, born of the conviction 
of bis own shortcomings in many directions,” 

That is powerfully presented. Although our sympathy is all on the 
Other side, yet we cannot help acknowledging the general accuracy 
of the contrast exhibited in such vivid colours. After making all 
admissions, however, the truth remains that Anglicism in the palace 
of a native court is a profound mistake. Could it make the Princes 
themselves good and happy it were something, but that was impossible. 
The scorn of native and European alike, they have neither self- 
reipect nor happiness. And there is a sufficient reason for this : 

* They are not truly anglicised. It is only a disappointing veneer only 
that is put on them. They are simply denationalized without being 
fiufopeanised. Hence they only repel and do harm without drawing 
and ddhig good. 

^ — '•* — _ 

A FTER dfsposiiig of their sporting journal Co the great Annexander 
(Mr. Ajbbott), Captain and Mrs. Hayes have gone to South Africa. 
They arc still fpo/ting as well as literary. We are glad that their con- 


^nection with the Indian Planturl GwstiH has not been determined, 
III a late issue of our contemporary is a letter from Mrs. Hayes 
datpd {Pretoria, May 10. That is a land of painful recent memories. 

1 visited yesterday the place where they buried the British flag with 
Military honours and erected a mock monument to its memory. Some 
Englishman, however, managed to remove and hurl into oblivion the 
degrading stone, so a mound is all that is left to mark the place where 
our flag of which we sing * has braved for a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze ’ lies buried.” 

Of course one must not look a lady’s grammar in the face. Other- 
wise, the account is interesting. 

The Doers are no better than Bengalis. 

“ The Boers here we found to be a conceited, boastful set of men 
who were particularly amused on seeing our advertisement to the effect 
that we would give a public * show of horse breaking and riding in the 
Berea Park. Admission 2/6.’ ” 

Ought the Boers to have taken the matter seriously? Notwithstand- 
ing their impertinent hilarity, however, 

’’Over a thousand of them mustered to our show including the great 
General Joubert in a uniform and queer hat resembling a member of 
’ the ancient order of Foresters.’ ” ‘ 

The fair writer was evidently charmed with the GeneraL The old 
gentleman must be a handsome person. A description it nothing if 
not critical, $0 she would recommend him a hair-dre8scr««-that’8 all. 
And no great matter that. It is a thing of individual f^ncy— perhaps 
the veriest caprice of fashion, when our literary lady lays—” General 
Joubert would not be at all bad looking, if some one would cut bis 
hair which bangs down to his shoulders, and trim Mis beard up a bit.” 
How the beaus and belies of Lucknow would be amused at the queer 
taste of the Nazarene Peri I— that is, supposing (he old ideals stUl to 
reign among the natives at the Paris of India. When we resided 
there after the Mutinies, our singing master, a tall Mussulman of 
seventy who was innocence Itself, cherished curls floating down below 
bis chest, which unrolled would touch his thigh. We can never forj^t 
the pride he took in them, or the affectionate care with whiejh^ he 
would lubricate them with perfumed oil. Doubtless the did Dniji, 
as he invariably designated his wife, who was a midwife by profession, 
was not a wliii less proud of those hirsute streams. Possibly he won 
her in the olden days more with his hair than his nightingale voice. 
Samson was not the only man whose strength lay in bis hair. 

The Hayes party had nearly got into a scrape with the Boers. The 
mob attempting to “ rush ” the gate of the entertainment •ncloittre,» 
look and a word from the old General converted the rowdies into good 
boys. 

Our lady did not charm the President. • 

“ 1 could not leave Pretoria without calling on President Kruger, so 
got H Irieud who spoke Dutch to escort me to his prelsence. This old 
man is quite uneducated and a typical Dutchman. He condescends 
to receive visitors in his verandah at s o’clock in the morning when he 
lakes his early coffee. He ui^der^tands English but will not allow it 
to be spoken, and is very angry with any English visitors who dO not 
take their own interpreter with them. On such occasions tbs sum and 
substance of the interview consists in enquiring of one of his servants 
if the Englishman has brought an interpreter, and in summarily dis- 
missing the visitor with a warning not to appear again without one. 
Our interview was not more satisfactory ; for after nodding to me the 
old man asked my friend in Dutch if 1 understood that language, 
and on hearing that 1 did not, took no more notice of me ; but began 
talking and laughing with an enormous old woman in a dirty dressing 
gown, who 1 was told was his wife. I felt uncomfortable, as they 
seemed to be criticising my clothes, so made my exit as soon as I 
could. Neither of them asked roe to sit down, and take a cup of coffee 
or shewed themselves at all friendly disposed towards me.” 

The illiterate brute 1 

We publish elsewhere the Indian Councils Act, 1892, being 55 and 56 
Victoria, Chapter 14, an Act to amend the Indian CoumiIs Act, 
1861. The new law empowers the Governor-General tiT^omlnate 
not less than ten nor more than sixteen, being an increate of not 
less than four, additional members for his Coancil for making 
laws and ^regulations only. In the SHiiic way the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay are enabled to raise the number of member^, 
of their respective Councils, besides the Advocate General, fmns 
not less than four or more than eight 'to not less than eight nor 
more than twenty, the highest limit of the law of 1861 being made 
the lowest, and the highest being raised by dffiible and half. The 
law of 1861 docs not originally apply to Bengal or tbe North- 
Western Provinces. But it is left to the Governor-General iw 
Council, by proclamation, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for India, to extend the proviiUms relating to AM legia- 
ktiive Councils of Fort Saint George and Bombay iC .fiapgal» AM 
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North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. The Punjab has not 
yet a Council of her own. The new law raises the nti^inber of 
members for Bengal to twenty and for the N.-W. P. tJ fifteen. 
Tbdt||imber of members for the Lieutenant-Governors' Councils is 
limited by tne old law to the number in the proclamation of 
the dovernor-General, one-third of which must be non-official 
members. This proportion of non-official members seems to have 
been made away with in the new law, for, according to it, any person 
resident in India may be so appointed. A new provision is, however 
added enabling the Governor-General in Council, with the approytfl 
of the Secretary of State in Council, to “ make regulations as to the 
conditions under which such nominations, or any of them, shall be 
made by the Governor-Genera), Governors, and Lieutenant Governors 
respectively, and prescribe the manner in which such regulations 
shall be carried into effect.” Thus the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State are to determine as to who shall in future be the 
additional members and members of the several councils and how. 
I^i8 a provision which is capable of indefinite expansion. It is com- 
petent to these two authorities, independent of Parliament, to 
grant any reasonable expectation of the natives of this country 
so far as regards the legislative councils in this continent, includ- 
ing election. A greater conqjsssion is the right of interpellation 
4tnd of discussion of the Annual Financial Statement, though with- 
out the power of proposing any resolution or dividing the council 
on any such financial discussion or answer to any question. It is no 
wonder that such a trial should be hedged in by stringent rules which 
must be sanctioned by the Secretary of State or the Governor-General. 
24 and 25 Viet., c. 67, s. 22 ; 3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 85, and 16 and 17 
Viet., c. 95 restricted the Governor-General in Council to making laws 
for the territories then under the dominion of Her or His Majesty. 
The question arose whether the existing laws could apply to after 
acquisitions. One of the High Courts decided that new territories 
were included. The amending Act confirms that decision. It is 
now declared that the existing statutes equally cover new territories. 
We hope this is merely a correction of an omission and not an 
indication of the revival of a policy of annexation and acquisition. 

In case of vacancy by death, acceptance of office or resignation of 
an additional member, the Governor-General or the Governors had ,j 
power to fill it by another nomination without diminishing the propor- 
tion of non-official members. Those powers are now recalled, and new 
provisions made. Hereafter, in the absence from India for two months 
consecutively or inability to- attend for the same period, a member- 
ship shall cease and the sqiit declared vacant. For the vacancy 
thus or otherwise created, a new nomination will be made, 
preserving the full complement of non-official members. A local 
legislature is left free, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, to “repeal or amend as to that province any law or regulation 
made either before or after the passing of this Act by any authority 
in India other than that local legislature.” Finally, notwithstanding 
these provisions, the Governor-General in Council at meetings for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations remains supreme. 


The Indian Daily News^ in its leading columns of the 27th July, 
writes 


Ever since that time Pundit Rtimnath has been an object of persecution 
at the hands of unscrupulous enemies. The Pundit has petitioned the 
Council for a reconsideration of the order after receiving an explana- 
tion from him. We have no doubt that the Council will grant his 
prayer. If he is to be dismissed after such a bril|fant record of ser- 
vices under all sorts of privations undergone for 20 years in course of 
bis journeys of exploration into remote and out-of-the-way stations in 
the Mofussil, and sn soon after the unsolicited increase granted to him 
in^anuary last, he should be accorded the opportunity of a hearing.” 

*andit Ram Nath is the most notable victim of the vengeance of 
'disappointed Garbhadhanism. His offence is great. It was bad 
enough that he a Pandit among Pandits, a high-priest of the noblest 
Brahmanocry in Bengal, should give in his adhesion to the Age of 
Consent Bill (now Act.) He crowned his baseness by delivering an 
argument in Hindu Law in support of the Bill which went farther 
than that of any other Pandit supporter of it in any part of India, 
and in which, quoting or citing chapter and verse from the most 
authoritative Sastras from the Vedas downwards, he demolished the 
positions of the Pandits of the opposition, even convicting their leader, 
the great Sashadhar Tarkachuramani himself, not simply of gross 
sophistry but also actual fahsification of texts. It was an unanswerable 
document. After one feeble es^ay, all attempts at reply were given 
up. This was the enormity of which the poor Pandit was guilty. It 
was gall and wormwood to his own immediate superior in the Asiatic 
Society, Raja R^jendralala Mura, who had, like so many of the best 
in the land, gone crazy with Garbhadhanism, but he had the magnani- 
mity to forgive. 

Mahamahopadhya Pandit Mohesh Chandra Nyaratna too proved 
a true Brahman, the typical Brahman being soon* appeased and never 
harbouring any grudge. Others were unrelenting. They vowed their 
determination to make Ram Nath rue for his boldness to the end of 
his days. And they have succeeded. They first ostracised him, pre- 
venting his lovitaiiou as one of the learned to feasts and festivals—the 
gifts received at which form the main income of the Pandit class, be- 
sides any pieces of rent-free land which the more fortunate may in- 
herit. Even an enlightened man like Babu Nilamber Moukerjee, 
late Minister nf Cashmere, has been prevailed upon to withhold his 
gifts from a Pandit of unequalled learning and a Sanskrit Poet un- 
approached by any modern, on the same occasion on which he has 
been bountiful to scores of sciolists and not a few of the iliiterati who 
crowd at every obsequial assembly in Calcutta. And now they have 
delivered the finishing stroke by depriving him of the difficult and 
most painfully toilsome office at which he has worked in obscurity for 
twenty years to the aggrandisement of others’ reputation and the ad- 
vancement of the world’s learning in the hidden treasures of Sanskiit 
and Prakiit genius. 

By a strange irony of. fate, the final crushing blow of Garbhadhanist 
vengeance conies iininediately through the hand nf a Pandit who, like 
Ram Nath, was guilty, as an officer of Government, of supporting the 
Bill. He makes his peace by offering the greater victim. 


It is comparatively lucky that on the pieseni Moharram the dififerences 
are inter- Mussulman, being confined to the camp of Islam. The quai- 
rel is between the Oiihodox and the Sectaries— the Sunnis and the 
Shias. That is bad enough, but we might have worse— a conflict be- 
tween Mahomedansand Hindus, as on the Bakrid. , In the B ikrid the 


“ The services of Pundit Ramnath Tarkaratna, as a travelling Pundit 
under the Asiatic Society of Bengal for exploring* the mass of unprint- 
ed Sanscrit literature that is still available in the country, have been 
dispensed with on the ground of ‘neglect of duty.' It was only in 
January last, that the late President of the Society, Sir Alfred Croft, 
showed his appreciation of these services by granting the Pundit an 
increase of Rs. 10 to his monthly pay. It is understood that the 
Pundit has been made the victim of misrepresentation. The Council 
of the Society would have acted more worthily of itself by informing 
the Pundit of the charges against him, and by waiting for his explana- 
tion before taking such a decided step. This was due in common 
fairness to a servant of twenty years^ who, it is believed, has explored 
more than 4,000 manuscripts, many of which have justly been regarded 
as invaluable treasures by oriental scholars all over the world, and who 
assisted the late Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in cataloguing about an 
equal number of manuscripts. Besides being the au.hor of an original 
Sanscrit epic poem called Vdsudeva Vijaya^ which has been pronounced 
by competent critics both in India and Europe, to be a production of 
great merit, not inferior in any respect to the best eflforts of the Sans- 
crit Muse of mediaeval India ; and of two other valuable works on 
*Veddnta philosophy, in course of publication, and which are deservedly 
held in high esteem, Pundit Ramnath, during the agitation on the 
Consent Bill, boldly declared himself for the Bill, and exposed in a 
brief but vigorous Vydvasthd^ given at the solicitation of the Goverft- 
inent, the weakness of the Garbhddhdnists and the miserable devices 
ui misquotation to which they had stooged to bolster up their cause. 


cause of offence to the Hindus is the sacrifice of the cow to which 
some Mussalmans openly resort to spite the Hindus who worship the 
animal. In the Moharram there is no saciifice. But the Moharram 
is a moveable festival, timed .according to the lunar year, whose months 
have no unalterable coirespodence to the same solar months, it is 
always shifting. Hence the Moharram is sometimes synchronous 
with Hindu festivals, and then the Government must look out. If the 
Hindu and the Moslem processions cross each other in any way, 
actually or figuratively, there is sine to be a collision, perhaps a bloody 
collision. It has always been so. Here is an extract from the Cal- 
cuita Gazette dated October 1, 1789 

** The two great holidays of the Mussulmans and Hindoos, the 
Mohurrum and Dooiga Poojali, falling together, have occasioned 
the greatest tumults and riots in the Bazars for some days, and 
been productive of seveial rnuiders. 

On Monday afternoon, as Ramcaunt Chatterjee, a rich B.inian and 
Brahmin, was carrying the Doorga to the river, attended by a large 
procession, he *was met near the Bnit.akcannah by a party of 
Mussulmans, who, as we understand, first attacked the Hindoos, 
destroyed their images, and dangerously wounded several men 
and women, and, amongst oiher.s, the daughter-in-law of Ramcaunt 
Chatterjee. In consequence of this outrage, Ramcaupt Chatterjee^ 
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qn Tuesday morninjr, assembled ahom fifty or sixty armed ^oni, 
and demolished all the Mohametan Durgahs they could find in the 
neighbourhood of the Boitakcannah. 

In the evening the Mussulmans formed in a l>(»dy of two or three 
hundred men, and attacked the house of Sookmoyi T.ikonr in the 
Bow Bazar, and plundered it of furniture, jewels, 5,000 Gold Mohurs, 
and Company’s bonds and certificates to the amount of 8,000 
Rupees, and, to show their contempt of the Hindoo religion, killed 
two cows. 

Sookmoyi Takoor escaped with his life by running away as soon 
as his house was broke open, but two of his people were killed, 
and several dangerously wounded. A Mussulm.ui was also killed, 
and a number wounded. 

We understand the ringleaders of this outrage and robbery have 
been apprehended and carried before Mr. Justice Hyde, 

Sookmoyi Takoor made oath that several of his things were carried 
into the Madrissah. and a search warrant was granted in consequence, 
and, as we are informed, part of Sookmoyi Takoor’s effects have 
been found there. 

The house of Conny Boiragi, in the Mutchy Bazar, was also 
attacked, but fortunately, before any damage could be done, a Guard 
of Sepoys arrived and dispersed the rioters. 

We understand every precaution has been taken to preserve the 
peace and security of the Town by stationing a number af Sepoy 
Guards in different parts.” 

That ought to reas^re us that Calcutta under Commissioner 
Lambert has not very itmh deteriorated. 
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THE MOHARRAM. 

We are again in the thick of the Moharram. It is 
always an anxious season, for both the people and 
the Government. Warned by previous experience, 
both the general Mahomedan community and the 
authorities of this Province have been wide awake 
and have taken the necessary precautions. 

The members of the Sliia community of Chupra 
applied to the Magistrate fur permission to take out 
the Alam with Mashak and Tir in procession, during 
the present Moharram. Alam is flag or standard, 
such as the Shias carry in their Moharram pro- 
cessions| There is no objection to it, e.xcept in 
those places where the Shias profess it to be their 
duty to utt^the Tabarra or imprecations on the 
holy chiefs of the Sunnis. Mashak is skin for 
drawing water such as the bhistis carry. Tir is 
arrow. These latter are intended to recall a most 
heart-rending scene in the tr^ic death of Hassan, 
the son of Ali, and his family and followers. Thci 
enemy had shut them out of all water supply. 
They were perishing of thirst. At, length, Abbas, 
(a son of Ali and step-brother of Has-san,) who was 
standard-bearer to Hassan, unable to stand the 
groans of the little children crying for water, went 
himself with a skin to bring water from the 
Euphrates. Eluding the guards, he reached the 
river and, after filling his skin, he was carrying it 
tied to his standard to camp, wheg on the way 
one of the enemy aimed .an arrow at it and pierced 
it through. Thus the only chance of assuaging the 
thirst of tfie Holy Family w'.is lost. The exhibition 
of a skir> depending from a iHandard and pierced 
through by an arrow is intended to recall to the 
Shia faithful the horrible death to which the family 
of Ali was doomed, and to incite them to curse 
the memory of rrot only the immediate foes of 
the family but also the enemies of the House of 
Ali, past, present, aixl future, or, in other words, to 
repeat the ',r<ibant(t. The Sunnis strongly objected 
to this, a.s, in their opinion, it was a feint on the part 
of the -Shia’s in order to secure the opportunity to 
utter the Tabarra in connection with that form of pro- 
cession. The Magi.strate, after satisfying* himself that 
what the Shias ' asked for was an innovation and 
that thisre- was likidihood of serioQs breach of the 
peace if their prayer was granted, disallowed it, and 


directed that if any Shias acted against his deci- 
sion, they would be held responsible tor any disturb^ 
ance tnat might take place. The Shias have, there- 
upon, moved the High Court, praying that the. 
order of the Magistrate may be reversed. Papers 
have been called for, and the case is pending. 

The Shias of Gya have also for some time 
been trying their best to obtain permission from the 
authorities to take out the Alam with Mashak and 
Tir in procession on the present occasion ; and as the 
Sunnis could not be persuaded to agree to this pro- 
posal and were prepared to oppose them, they 
subscribed several thousand Rupees to take the re- 
quired steps to enforce their religious rights. Thus 
armed with the sinews of war, they applied to the 
Magistrate of the District, through a European bar- 
rister. The Sunnis also were not backward in ap- 
pearing before that officer attended by another bar- 
rister. The Magistrate, after hearing the arguments 
on both sides, decided that as it was an innovation 
that they sought, he would not as magistrate grant 
the application of the Shias, but if they wanted it, 
they could apply to the District Superintendent of 
Police to arrange the procession. The Shias now 
besieged the Head of the local Police, who, notwith- 
standing the strong remonstrance of the Sunnis, 
has passed an order to the effect that the Shias 
will be permitted to take out the Alam with Ma- 
shak and Tir on the seventh day of the Moharram. 
There is great sensation among the Sunnis of Gya 
in consequence, and they have appealed to the 
Commissioner of Patna gainst the decisiop.of the 
local authorities. The Commissioner’s prder» 
our correspondent says, is every moment -eatpectetl 
by both the sects with breathless anxiety. 

Our readers are aware that the year before last 
there had been a row between the two sects at Moor- 
shedabad, the Shias uttering the Tabarra whilst tak. 
ing out their Alams in procession through the public 
streets, and the Sunnis resenting such reviling of 
the revered leaders of their faith, namely, the first 
three Caliphs. The fracas was followed by arrests 
and prosecutions ending in the conviction of mem- 
bers of both communities. 'Accordingly, last ye^r* 
in anticipation of the Moharram, the Sunnis of MoOr- 
shedabad presented an elaborate memorial to the 
Lieutenant-Governor praying that steps might be 
taken in time to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
disturbance during the then coming Festival. Sir - 
Charles Elliott visited Moorshedabad, collected the ‘ 
members of the Nizamut Family at the Palace, and 
strictly enjoined upon them the necessity of adopt- 
ing measures whereby the uttering of the Tabarra 
on the public streets might be put a stop to. The 
Princes agreed, and the Nawab Bahadoor who had, 
as confessed by the Sunni Memorialists, always 'lent 
his powerful influence to the cause of peace andspeial 
harmony, readily undertook to do the needful; with 
the result that the Shias abstained from uttering 
the Tabarra and the Moharram processions passed off 
without a hitch. This year again, the Sunnis, appre- 
hending a serious riot, having reason to ■ know that 
the Shias were so far from reconciled to the peaceful 
solution that they accused fhe good Nawab Bahadoor 
of being a traitor to the integrity of the Shia Creed, 
memorialised the authorities, and we hear that orders 
have been issued that the same procedure was to be 
adopted as was done last year. We therefore trust 
that no disturbance will take place at Moorsbe- 
dabad during the Festival through which Vre are 
passing. 
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Nearer home, there ^as a fear of a serious riot 
Garden Reach. But thanks to the vigilance 
and tac^of the head of the Police, and the strong 
nieasurWtinjc\jf adopted by Mr. Lambert, Calcutta 
has, we hope, been saved the spectacle of another 
Shiiinbazar collision. For some time, there has been 
a dispute going on between the Shias and the Sunnis 
of Garden Reach, in consequence of the former 
introducing' the words Bila'fasl in their Azan or 
call to prayer. These Arabic words mean without 
separation. Applied to Ali, they mean that he is 
the true Caliph and next in succession to the 
Prophet, despite his artificial separation from his 
rightful place which was the effect of brute force, 
the historical succession intervening being of no ac- 
' count with the Shias. The Sunnis strongly protested 
against this innovation, as it was a distinct form of 
the Taburra implying that the first three ’Caliphs 
were sacrilegious usurpers and deprivers of the law* 
ful right of Ali, the fourth Caliph. The matter was 
placed before the authorities, who decided that the 
words " Bila-fasl ” should not be u.sed by the Shias 
in their Azan, and this order was carried out accord- 
ingly. About six weeks ago, however, the Shias, while 
carrying a corpse to the burial-ground, again uttered 
the words, Bila-fasl, aloud on the public road, in 
connection with the prayer which they were chanting 
as an accompaniment to the funeral procession. The 
Sunnis resenting the objectionable words uttered with- 
in their hearing and feeling that it was done with 
the deliberate intention of hurting their religious feel- 
ings, complained to the Commissioner of Police, who 
called for ^ report from the local police. Finding that 
there was almost a certainty of a breach of the peace 
taking place between the Shias (who numbered 
about a couple of hundred or so) and the Sunnis 
(who were some thousands in number), if the Shias 
were not prevented from utteritig the Tabarra in 
that form on the public road, Mr. Lambert .sent for 
the representatives of both the sects to his office 
on the 30th instant. After patiently listening to the 
arguments of both the parties, he told the Shias 
that, as the uttering of the words '• Bila-fasl ’’ was 
the only cause of all the dispute, and as he had learnt 
from reliable sources that their introduction was a 
pure innovation, they having never before been 
uttered in public by arty Shia either in Calcutta or 
the Suburbs, he could not allow the objectionable 
phrase in connection with any procession. He ad- 
vised the leaders of the Shia sect to advise their 
people to abstain from provoking their co-religionists 
of the other persuasion. He even told them that, 
unless they agreed to it, he would refu.se the license 
for the processions in this Moharram. This firm atti- 
tude on the part of the Comm'ssioner of Police had 
the desired effect, and the Shins have agreed to give 
the Sunnis no such cause of resentment. 


THE HYDERABAD CASE AT 
SECUNDRABAD. 

Ai'art from the standing anxiety in respect of the 
annual Moharram, the social sensatipn of the hour 
is supplied from Hyderabad There has commenced 
another Hyderabad litigation with a British subject. 
This time the vtnue is transferred nearer home — to 
Secundrabad. On that occasion, the victim was a 
Syrian — this time it is a Bengali. 

On Thursday se’nnight, the man of the hour in 
Hyderabad, Nawab Fatteh Nawaz Jung- (Mahdi 
Hassan), Home Secretary to the Nizam's Gov- 


ernment, applied to Mr. Bosanquet, Magistrate, 
Residency Bazars, for a warrant against S. M. 
Mitter as the author of the pamphlet, (now known 
as the scandalous pamphlet) in which Mrs. Mahdi 
Hassan and the Nawab are held up to public 
scorn. The warrant was issued on Friday following 
and the Baboo arrested at about 9 O'clock in the. 
same evening. He was enlarged on depositing the 
sum of Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) as cash security. 
Mr. Inverarity, barrister-at-law (from Bombay) will 
lead the prosecution. 

We believe there will be no difference touching the 
character of the publication. It is a pasquinade of 
a pronounced type. There is no mincing of matters 
in it. No mere indulgence in sarcastic raillery — no 
taking refuge in dark innuendo or even in broad hint. 
It is an undisguised plain statement, a lengthy 
affidavit translated into smart newspaper language. 
The allegations are many and circumstantial j||nd all 
of the most serious kind. They may be sumlned up 
in one word, namely, that the lady is a Eurasian who 
had been a noted character as a member of the demi 
monde of Lucknow and other towns in Northern India, 
and that the gentleman who knew her well has insult- 
ed his master the Nizam and the Empress herself by 
introducing her to them as a respectable lady. He 
who publishes such writings does not — cannot — hope 
to take shelter in equivocations, for equivocations 
there are none. He means to stand by his guns — to 
stick to his words. He has burned his ships after 
landing, and there is nothing for him but to fight — to 
win if possible or die hard. Under any circumstan- 
ces that is an arduous role. But if he is driven to 
bay, his best, though desperate, resource, is in fight. 
But weak is human nature, and the bravest may 
quail before overwhelming odds, and at the last 
moment his courage may fail. The assistance he 
may have relied upon, may not be forthcoming. 
The sinews of war may fall short, &c., &c. In suth 
a case, the p(X)r dupe of self and others had better 
reckon on an ignominious defeat and destruction. 

Already, the accused has found out the frail nature 
of the staff on which he leaned. At the very outset, 
he experienced great difficulty in finding surety for a 
Rs. 1,000. He could not get one after all, in that 
great city, in which he has been a jburnalist for some 
years. He ought to -have been warned by the ex- 
perience of the Dangabasi in the late State Trial. 
The conductors of a newspaper of enormous circula- 
tion could not, in their own country, get a surety. 
With commendable magnanimity and courage, a com- 
parative stranger, a Vaidya of Vikrampur, practising 
Sanskrit medicine in this city — whom th? Babudoin 
of Cockaigne would despise as barbarian — readily 
stepped into a position which belonged to friends and 
men of Calcutta and the metropolitan districts. Not 
that their nearer and dearer people were afraid of 
their running away. They were afraid for themselves. 
It was a state prosecution — there was the rub. 
rheir friends were charged with treasonable language 
— with exciting sedition.. They were under the evil 
eye of Government. Herein lay the difficulty of 
friends. It was all very well as long as the- thing 
was confined to reading the Bangabasi week after 
week, with loud-epjoyment and receiving its writers 
with vociferous cheers. But to identify themselves 
in open court with men tried for a serious offence, 
against the state, was a different matter. We re 
marked the same feebleness on the occasion of 
Babu , Surendra Nath Baiferjea's arrest Tor' con- 
tempi. Ail the overflowing demonstrations . that 
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accompanied him to the High Court, vanished 
as soon as an adjournment was ordered and 
the prisoner allowed to be enlarged on giving a 
surety of Rs. 5,000. Not a mouse came to comfort. 
There was not a man near our great Demagogue 
when he emerged from the crushing crowd, except 
his lawyer. A quarter of an hour ago the admir- 
ers of the agitator, their ranks swollen by battalions 
of schoolboys, had been trying to storm the gates 
of the great Gothic pile in which Her Majesty s 
Justice is dispensed, in order to come to his assist- 
ance — now not a soul to enquire or condole. Under 
the order for a punitive bail, the spirit of patriotism 
hitherto so dehant, had collapsed. In that case too, 
a stranger, though by no means an outsider, saved 
the already too-tried accused a most disagreeable 
detention for how many hours who knows. After 
that, it is idle to expect more manliness in the despot- 
ridden atmosphere of Hyderabad. 

Apart {roni the merits of the case, the public can- 
not help sympathising with a man in such a peculiar- 
ly difficult, not to say desperate, situation. Assum- 
ing that the accused has had anything to do with the 
pamphlet, he can be but a secondary instrument at 
best — a mere intermediary— a go-between, a cats'paw. 
His guilt is none the less, but it is the guilt of 
thoughtlessness, perhaps want. He can hardly be 
supposed to bear any personal malice towards 
either Nawab Mahdi Hassan or Begum Hassan : He 
is too insignificant for that. He is not in the running 
for the contingent vacancy in the Premiership : he is 
not a possible candidate. It is among the seekers 
of office and power that the true enemy is to be 
found. Any scores of Mitters, Boses and Ghoses, 
and Mookerjees and Chatterjees into the bargain, 
may be hanged, drawn and quartered, without touch- 
ing a hair of the true Simon imPure. 


THE LATE BAKRID AND THE PRESENT 
MOHARRAM IN THE GYA DISTRICT. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

For’ some months past, the people at Gya had been watching 
the approach of Bakrid and Moharram with a growing sense 
of anxiety and alarm. Anxiety, because it was feared the 
deeds of notorious Maina Pandit, a full account of which 
went the round of the press this time last year, might be 
repeated, and alarm, because a local Shia pleader had been 
moving heaven and earth to take out alams with arrow and 
mashak symbolising the dismembered Abbas pierced with 
the shaft and holding the skin of water by the teeth. The 
religious sentiment of the Sunni masses was deadly opposed 
to the introduction of the idolatrous innovation here. 
The educated Sunnis, on the other hand, took an attitude of 
indifference but advi.sed their Shia brethren, whenever the 
latter cared to consult them, that, considering the excitement 
among the lower classes of the Sunni population against 
the proposed novelty, it was not proper in the interest of 
peace and order to introduce it. The Shias would not 
listen, and thus the prospect of peace was rendered un- 
certain. 

To the great relief of the public, however, all fears are 
over now, and it is interesting to detail the course of events 
which brought about the happy end. 

Bakrid is past Mr. Maepherson, the new Magistrate, 
anticipated and manjlged the occasion capitally. A body 
of infantry was sent for and quartered in the town. On 
the eve of the festival it marched through the principal 
streets overawing the people and giving them to understand 
that the authorities were prepared to suppress any dis- 
turbance by force of arms. On the day of the Bakrid, con- 
stables and Head-constables armed with long heavy clubs 
{lattes) patrolled the streets at short distances, while sepoys 
with loaded guns guarded the sarai gate and the last year’s 
scene of battle at Muradpoor. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Halim, rode out, visiting every Mahomedan quarter where 


a sacrifice was expected, and telling his coreligionists to 
perform the ceremony but not hurt the Hindu feeling by 
any undue and unnecessary exhibition. The Magistrate 
the AssivStant Magistrate, the Di.strict Superintendent of 
Police, and a Deputy Magistrate drove through the streets 
to show that they were wide awake and ready. The Hindus 
and Mahomedans both behaved Well, and the occasion 
passed without a disturbance. Although an outbreak was 
not unreasonably feared, there had apparently been no 
predetermination to riot — certainly no overt indication in 
that direction. 

Different was the case at the Sub-Divisional town of 
Jehanabad (in the Gya District.) There nearly a thousand 
professional lattials^ collected from the neighbouring 
villages, were secretly quartered in different Hindu houses, 
awaiting the signal of their leaders, a Khatri and a 
Brahman, to join in a crusade of vengeance against the cow- 
killers. The provision dealers and grocers being all Hindus, 
all the shops were closed to prevent the Mahomedans 
getting provisions for their grand annual feast. The hour 
when the Mahomedans should engage in prayers at the 
mosque was fixed to attack the houses where cows were 
to be sacrificed. The situation was truly serious, requiring 
course and decision as well as judgment and tact. The 
Sub-Divisional officer Khan Bahadur A. K. M. Abdus 
Subhan was a young officer who had taken charge of the 
place only two days ago. Fortunately, he proved himself 
thoroughly equal to the occasion. He acted with laud^le 
strength and resolution and displayed extraordinary coolAs 
of judgment and promptness of execution in dealing with 
the affair. He went to the scene of the apprehend^ 
riot and there, front his exalted seat on elephant-back, 
addressing himself to the vast crowd of Hindus and 
Mahomedans assembled round him, declared his principle 
and policy in a most emphatic tone. He said he would 
punish the Mahomedans who might sacrifice a cow in a 
place open and exposed to the public gaze and also the 
Hindu who under the colour of religious frenzy might 
trespass upon a Mahomedan house where a*" cow was 
being secretly sacrificed. This announcement of policy, 
however, did not calm the agitators, and the resolution to 
loot Mahomedan houses at the prayer time continued un- 
shaken. So keenly did Moulvi Abdus Subhan realize the 
difficulty of the situation; that he did not feel himself at 
liberty to join his co-religionists in the function of the aus- 
picious day. He sent all the Mahomedans to pray at the 
mosque, while, foregoing his own prayers, he remained 
behind to prevent the threatened outbreak. The Police In- 
spector and constables patrolled the town, and the Mahome- 
dan houses upon which attacks were feared were strongly 
manned. » 

Thus the ruffians were cowed down by the vigilance and 
strength of the Sub-Divisional Officer and none dared to 
create a whiff of disturbance. The sacrifices were offered 
but in no militant manner, and the day passed peacefully. 

One little incident, just to show the possibility which 
magagement and luck had avoided, took place. Two lattials 
had rushed forth from their hiding places and were seen 
inciting the people to rise. They were promptly arrested 
by the Bengali Inspector, and are now undergoing trial 

The District Magistrate, it is said, has thanked the Sub- 
Divisional Officer for his having managed the affair so well. 

Thus ended the long feared festival of Bakrid. As for the 
Moharram, it has not practically set in yet, but the contested 
question of the show of the alam^ which alone lends a 
dreadful colour to the occasion, is almost set at rest. The 
Shias, a handful of the population, represented' by Mr. 
Howard, petitioned the Magistrate for permission for that 
hostile demonstration. Eighteen hundred Sunnis, repre- 
sented by Mr. Jones, opposed the application. The result 
was that the Magistrate refused the Shia prayer on the 
ground that the alam was an innovation likely to cause a 
serious breach of the peace. The Shias have now applied 
to the District Superintendent of Police, and they have appa- 
rently received from him encouragement. This officer is 
said to have spoken valiantly like a Briton. He would like 
to sec the alam paraded by force of arms. We hope this 
is not true, and, if it be, we fear the D. S. will be ill able to 
discharge a responsibility which his superior the District 
officer, with his far greater power and prestige, did 
think it proper and politic \o undertake, 

Gya, July 25. , 
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THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 
THE RAJKUMARI LEPER ASYLUM, 
BAIDYANATH, 

^BY tKe lieutenant-governor of BENGAL. 

Dr, Mahendralal Strcar^s Address. 


Honorable Sir^ 

It is my proud privilege tn-dsy to be able to ask Vour Honor to 
perform a ceremony which inaugurates a work which, if I am not 
mistaken, has been recognized as one of charity only since the 
great examplar of humanity did not hesitate to touch lepers and 
heal them. 

I need not remind Your Honor that Leprosy is a disease which is 
dreaded and abhored more than any other flesh is heir to, and the 
horror and abhorence with which it is looked upon are more than 
justified by the ravages it makes in its victims ; leaving not an 
organ, not a tissue, not even a microscopic constituent of the body 
free from its relentless hold, and giving rise to such frightful dis- 
tortion of the human form divine as to drive the strongest senti- 
ments which bind man to man away from the discharge of their 
legitimate functions. 

And when it is remembered that the disease is contagious, that 
it does not end with its immediate wictims but makes victims of 
others who come in contact with them or their foul discharges, we 
Shan be in a position to realize its terrible nature. 

Such is the dire disease which counts not less than 250,000 
human beings as its victims in India alone. I am quite satisfied 
that the figure given by the last census is widely divergent of the 
fact. It. gives but half the actual number. And there is every 
probability that the disease is on the increase, and this is not to 
be wondered at when we remember that the disease is contagious 
and that the people have not awakened to a sense of their duty 
in regard to it. 

1 am sorry I cannot exonerate the medical profession from this 
culpable neglect of duty, and indeed 1 may go so far as to charge 
it with positive mischief, inasmuch as even to this day medical men 
are not inanimous as to the contagious nature of the disease, a 
fact that has contributed not a little to exert a most deterrent in- 
fluence open the people and the Government. 

I do not think, however, that there was any necessity of correct 
medical opinion as to its contagiousness for the disease to excite the 
sympathy of the people and the Government towards those afflicted 
with it. Their condition is so pitiable that it might have been 

expected that it would not fail to excite pity in the most hard- 

hearted ; but u I have said, it is only since the time of Jesus 
Chrbt that they have begun to be looked upon as legitimate ob- 
jects of charity, and though very nearly nineteen hundred years 

have passed since that blessed life lived on our earth, the sympathy 
tlfac has been accorded to these unfortunate beings, is very far 
from the full measure that ought to be accorded. The very loath- 
someness of the disease which ought to have touched the hearts of 
those who are fortunately free from it, has served only to create 
abhorence rather than pity. 

This neglect of duty, involving unmitigated sufl^cring to our fcl- 
lo#.meA, has only redounded to the injury of those who have been 
guilty of this neglect. And it has been proved that the best safety 
from the disease is in the kindest treatment of those afflicted with it. 
And the firsi step towards that kind treatment is to give those of 
them whose poverty compels them to lead a vagrant life, an asylum 
where they can 'find a shelter from the inclemencies of the weather, 
where they can have fbod and raiment without being forced to 
molest and endanger their healthy neighbours, and where they may 
have such medical treatraajit as may mitigate their sufferings. 

This place of pilgrimage has been the resort of lepers from all 
parts of the country. They come here in the vain hope of getting 
their disease healed by the presiding divinity who has somehow or 
other got the name of sovereign healer, Baidyanath — Lord of Phy- 
«cians. Whether any one was ever cured of this fell tjisease in 
olden times, nobody can tell. But this much is positive that not 
only has no one within the memory of the present generation ever 
had the slightest relief of his sufiferiogs, but that the disease has 
begun to make fearful havoc amongst the resident population, and 
chiefly amongst the very paiests of the idol. 

This deplorable state of things has bnen going on for. years, I 
may say for centuries, and what is more deplorable nobody sccraB to 
have spent a thought about it. Human beings afflicted tvith the roost 
loathsome tod the most malignant of diseases, with sores eating 
away skin and flesh and bone and thus causing the most frightful 
mutilationi Mid disfigurements, almost without food and absolutely 
>vithout sheher from sun ind wind and rain, have been leading here 
a most wretched eitistence till death puts an end to it, but Oh ! in 
^ays moat bearc-rending to behold. And yet hundredi and thou- 
sands of pilgrims vkiring A ese shrines year after year, from the 
wealthiest rajahs and xemindars downwards, have been looking on 
Without a thought of doing something permanent fbr their benefit. 


While I make this statement, I need hardly assure Your Honor 
that it is not my intention to cast the slightest reproach upon any 
one. Though no fatalist I still believe that the fullness of time 
for the amelioration of the condition of the lepers of Deoghar was 
not come till in 1886 the attention of a schoolmaster was drawn to 
that condition, and his heart moved in their behalf. Fully a year 
elapsed before^'Babu Jogendra Nath could venture to resolve to do 
something; and it was not till August 1888 that he got his first sub- 
scription from a Maharaja who had come on 1 pilgrimage. Three 
years elapsed but the subscription list did not advance beyond 
Rs. 516. Illness brought me to Baidyanath In the beginning of 
1891, and during my stay here of nearly a couple of months 1 had 
opportunities of observing the condition of the unfortunate lepers. 
Heart-rending as that condition was I did not know what to do, 
and I would in all probability have done what others before me had 
done, that is, would have done nothing, had it not been for Babu 
jogendra Nath Bose who came 10 me for some subscription. 
A shelter for the unfortunate lepers was urged as an immediate and 
most urgent necessity, and his estimate for thatched sheds to ac- 
commodate fifty people was Rs. 2,000, to meet which he had got 
promise of only Rs. 500 in three years. Seeing that the chances 
of making up that sum were very very remote < indeed, 1 gave up 
the intention I had of building for myself a retreat in Deoghar for 
occasional rest from harassing professional and other duties, and 
told him that I should deem it a privilege to be permitted to bear 
the entire cost of building the asylum on the simple cl^ndition that 
it should bear -the name of my life’s partner, through whose un- 
wearied and tender care and nursing, under God’s blessing, my 
health was restored. I need hardly add that Babu jogendra Nath 
and his co- projectors, Babu Raj Narain Bose and Pandit Girijanand 
Datta-jha, readily accepted my ofl^er. The outcome of this is that 
1 have now to bear, which I do most cheerfully, an expenditure 
which will be more than treble of the original estimate ; for on 
mature consideration I have thought it advisable to have pucca 
buildings which will be more substantia) and durable in place of 
thatched sheds which will require constant repairs and renewals, 
and for the present to serve as accommodation only for half the 
number originally contemplated. The plan, laid on the table for 
Your Honor’s inspection, shows what it is intended to do in the 
way of building. 

But the building is not all. The inmates, especially as they will 
not be allowed to lead a vagrant life, must have provision for their 
iood and clothing and medical treatment. Ftr all this we shall 
have CO depend upon public subscription, as 1 set forth clearly in 
my letter to Babu Jogendra Nath. Permission was taken to pub- 
lish my letter, in order that supported by it an appeal might be 
made to the public. The result of the appeal is wliac I had anti- 
cipated. The people have awakened to a sense of their duly, and 
they arc responding liberally. The projectors have already in 
hand Rs, 7,000 which will yield an income of Rs. 20 a month. 

I propose for the present to admit only a dozen, ejghc males and 
four females. Under economic management Rs. fo a month will 
meet all the expenses for this small number. So that unless we 
have fresh subscriptions we shall have a deficit of Rs. 30. As a 
safeguard against uncertainty this deficit, or whatever it may be, 

I ofler to meet myself for a year or as long as it will continue. 
Already I find that the burden I have imposed upon myself ia 
beginning to be lighter ; for 1 am happy at this stage to be able to 
announce that the Maharaja of Gidhaur has with his usual liber- 
ality subscribed Rs. 1,000 in aid of the maintenance fund ; and I 
have no doubt that others will not be slow to follow his noble 
example. 

This is our humble plan of the asylum and this our humble scheme 
for its maintenance, and notwithstanding that altogether it is a 
very small affair, it may be said, as it has been said, there is so much 
of uncertainty about it, so much of dependence upon charity which 
is a more fitful thing than love itself, that I should not be sorry if 
one were so ill-natured as to say that the whole thing, for the 
purpose intended, looks like building a castle in the air. I can 
only say in reply that most of the great and good things of the 
world have often had small and not unoften shadowy beginnings, 
and that I have some confidence from my past experience in 
similar matters. I am in the habit of buildipg castles in the air, 
and somehow or other they come down on solid ground and become 
durable structures. Of one of these castles, which goes by the 
name of the Science Association in Calcutta, Your Honor is now 
the presiding divinity. Fully convinced of the sacredness of our 
cause, though our plan and scheme are very humble indeed, wc 
have not hesitated to approach Your Honor as a ruler in whose 
eyes small things are no less important than great, and who has no- 
ble antecedents of large and discriminate charity, — wc approach 
Your Honor with our prayer for the stamp of your high approval 
on our undertaking, which, though now small in its beginning, is 
destined to be from the very fact of that approval a really good and 
great thing in course of time ; such that it will commend itself to 
the spirit of Father Damien himself who literally made himself a 
leper amongst lepers, and such that Your Honor will not have to 
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regret the trouble you have undergone in taking the high priest’s 
part in this day’s ceremony. 

One word about the name which it is proposed to give to the 
asylum. As a general rule, throughout the world, but especially in 
my country, we arc forgetful of woman. Our worthy Deputy 
Commissioner of these paraganahs, in his interesting tittle work re^ 
cently published, has deplored the condition of our women. That 
condition is deplorable indeed, and 1 have not, whenever occasion 
has represented itself, hesitated to bear my testimony to the sad 
fact. 1 must say, however, that my devotion to woman as the 
guardian angel of infant humanity, my reverence for woman as our 
hrst preceptor, my love of woman as the sweetener of life, have 
not been derived from western education, great as its influence has 
been in otherwise modelling my character, nor from our own 
shastras. They are inherent in me, and the great wonder with me 
is, how any man can be void of them. 1 deplore the condition of 
woman not in my own country alone, but all over the world more 
or less. It is to wipe off to the extent in my power this reproach 
to which we men have rendered ourselves liable, and to lighten the 
debt of gratitude I owe to one without whose incessant and tender 
care I would have long ceased to be, that 1 have ventured to pro- 
pose the name, and i trust that in this small matter 1 shall not fail 
to have Your Honor’s approval. 

My last word is that Your Honor be pleased to grant our prayer 
by laying the first stone of the Rajkumari Leper Asylum ; and I 
need hardly add that by this act Your Honor will noyt only lay 
under the deepest obligation Mrs. Sircar and myself and the 
lepers but the whole community of Deoghar. 

INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1892. 

[SS & 56 VICTORIA, CHAPTER I4] 

An Act to amend tfu Indian Councils Act, iS6r, 

[20th June, 1892.] 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

1. (i) The number of additional members of Council nominated 
by the Governor General under the provisions of section ten of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1861, shall be such as to him may seem from 
time to time expedient, but shall not be less than ten nor more 
than sixteen ; and the number of additional members of Council 
nominated by the Governors of the presidencies of Fort St. George 
and Bombay respectively under the provisions of section twenty-nine 
of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, shall (besides the advocate- 
general of the presidency or officer acting in that capacity) be 
such as to the said Governors respectively may seem from time to 
time expedient, but shall not be less than eight nor more than 
twenty. 

(2) It shall be lawful for the Governor General in Council by 
proclamation from time to time to increase the number of council- 
lors whom the Lieutenant-Governors of the Bengal Division of the 
presidency of Fort William and of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh respectively may nominate for their assistance in 
making laws and regulations : Provided always that not more 
than twenty shall be nominated . for the Bengal Division, and 
not more than fifteen for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

(3) Any person resident in India may be nominated an additional 
member of Council under sections ten and twenty-nine of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1861, and this Act, or a member of the 
Council of the lieutenant-governor of any province to which the 
provisions of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, touching the making of 
laws and regulations, have been or are hereafter extended or made 
applicable. 

(4) The Governor General in Council may from time to time, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which such nominations, or 
any of them, shall be made by the Governor General, Governors, 
and Lieutenant-Governors respectively, and prescribe the manner 
in which such regulations shall be carried into effect. 

2. Notwithstanding any provision in the Indian Councils Act, 
1861, the Governor General of India in Council may from time co 
time make rules authorising at any meeting of the Governor Gener- 
al’s Council for the purpose of making laws and regulations the dis- 
cussion of the Annual Financial Siatemeni of the Governor General 
in Council and the asking of questions, but under such conditions 
and restrictions as to subject or otherwise as shall be in the said 
rules prescribed or declared : And notwithstanding any provisions 
in the Indian Councils Act, 1861, the Governors in Council of 
Port St. George and Bombay respectively, and the lieutenant- 
governor of any province to which the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1861, touching the making of laws and regulations, 

- been more or arc hereafter cicicnded or made applicable, may 
from tin..^ to time make rules for authorising at any meeting of 
-fbeir 1‘cspe^^tivc Cofincils for the purpose of rqaking lavys and 


regulations the discussion of the Annual Financial Statement of 
their respective local governments and the asking of questions, but 
under such conditions and restrictions as to lubject or otherwise as 
shall in the said rules applicable to such Councils respectively be 
prescribed or declared. But no member at any such meeting of 
any Council shall have power to submit or propose any resolution, 
or to divide the Council in respect of any such financial discussion, 
or the answer to any question asked under the authority of this 
Act, or the rules made under this Act : Provided that any rule 
made under this Act by a governor in council, or by a lieutenant 
governor, shall be submitted for and shall be subject to the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, and any rule made under this 
Act by the Governor General in Council shall be submitted for and 
shall be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council : Provided also that rules made under this Act shall not be 
subject to alteration or amendment at meetings for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations. 

3. It is hereby declared that in the twenty-second section of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1861, it was and is intended that the 
words ** Indian territories now under the dominion of Her 
Majesty ” should be read and construed as if the words or here- 
after” were and had at the time of the passing of the said Act 
been inserted next after the word ‘‘now”; and further, that the 
Acts third and fourth William the Fourth, Chapter eight-five, and 
sixteenth and seventeenth Victoria, Chapter ninety-five, respective- 
ly, shall be read and construed as if at the date of the enactment 
thereof respectively it was intended and had been enacted that 
the said Acta respectively should extend to and include the ter- 
ritories acquired after the dates thereof respectively by the East 
India Company, and should not be confined to the territories at 
the dates of the said enactments respectively in the possession and 
under the government of the said company. 

4. Sections thirteen and thirty-two of the Indian Councils Act, 
1861, are hereby repealed, and it is enacted that — 

(1) If any additional member of Council or any member of the 
council of a lieutenant-governor appointed under the said Act or 
this Act shall be absent from India or unable to attend to the 
duties of his office for a period of two consecutive months. It shall 
be lawful for the Governor General, the governor, or lieutenant- 
governor to whose council such additional member or member 
may have been nominated (as the case may be) to decl|ire, by a 
notification published in the Government Gazette, that the seat 
in Council of such person has become* vacant ; 

(2) In the event of a vacancy occurring by the absence from 
India, inability to attend to duly, death, acceptance of office, or re- 
signation duly accepted of any such additional member or member 
of the council of a lieutenant-governor, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor General, for the governor, or for the lieutenant-govern- 
or, as the case may be, to nominate any person as additional 
member or member, as the case may be, in his place ; and every 
member so nominatad shall be summoned to all meetings held for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations for the term of two 
years from the date of such nomination : Provided always that it 
shall not be lawful by such nomination, or by any other nomination 
made under this Act, to diminish the proportion of non-off cial 
members directed by the Indian Councils Act, 1861, to be 
nominated. 

5. The local legislature of any province in India may from 
time to time, by Acts passed under and subject to the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Act, 1 861, and with the previous sanction 

i of the Governor General, but not otherwise, repeal or amend as 
to that province any law or regulation made cither before or after 
the passing of this Act by any authority in India other than that 
local legislature : Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act 
made by a local legislature, and subsequently assented to by 
the Governor-General in pursuance of the Indian Councils Act, 
1861, shall not be deemed invalid by reason only of its requiring 
the previous sanction of the Governor General under this section. 

6. In this Act — , 

The expression “ local legislature ” means — 

(1) The Governor in Council for the purpose of making laws 
and regulations of the respective provinces of Fort StC George 
and Bombay ; and 

(2) The council for the purpose of making laws and regulations 

of the licutenant-Governor of any province to which the provi- 
sions of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, touching the making of 
laws or regulations have been or are hereafter extended or mtdc 
applicable : ...... 

The expression “ province ” means any presidency, division, or 

province or territory over which the powers of any local legiijs- 
turc for the time being extend. . . u 

7. Nothing this Act shall detract from or dimintth the 
powers of the Governor General in Council at meetings for the 
purpose of making laws and regulations. 

8. This Act may be cited es the Indian Councils Act, 189* « 
and the Indian Couucils Act, 1861, and this Act may be cited to- 
|cthcr etf the Indian QounciU ActSi and 1891. 
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IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

>iL, 

PolitiMrSooiohigy, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

Hits Rayyet Office. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

APPLY TO THE Manager, Reii ami Rayyet^ 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


BANDO ^ BANDOS 

FEVER CURES. 


SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation, 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and th« Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. 1-12. Smaller size for Aus. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00., 

No, /7J, Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(apposite the Corinthian Theatie,} Calcutta. 


BANDO 6- BANDaS 

FEVER CURES 


SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diairhcea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of iireath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting. blood, weakness, prostration, 
Canermn oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. I- 1 2 . Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00.. 

No. ryj, Dhurrumtollah Street., 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

^ Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY 

Apply to ^ Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Juii Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASl, 

( Author of Kabitahar^ Bharat Kusam, 
Abhiis, &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly hound. 

Price, paper cover, Re. i ; cloth y^ilt, 1^4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion # ♦ # ♦ It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord 111 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer. — 7 'he Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 7 ’//^ 
Calcutta Review. 



By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
Ft ice 13 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOiMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Pi actitioner, 

for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendia Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homceopa* 
ihic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and phy:>iciaii in bis 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Saiikari- 
lollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcutta 

i. Committee in suppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe Imd fiom the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their ofiice, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislaiion of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill, One anna,. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaralna (of Santipore), author of 
Vosudeb Bijya (a P inskrit epic) And Pandit 
attacheu to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilniani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhiiiga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luleef 
Bahadur, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

Fj Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

. Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT l-HE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alteration front 
Reis 5 ^ Rayyet 

\Vith a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Holloway's ^/ 7 /j.— In the complaints pe- 
culiar to females these Pills are uniivalled. 
Their use by the fair sex has become so con- 
stant for the removal of their ailments that 
barely a toilet is without them. Amongst all 
classes, from the domestic servant to the 
peeress, universal favour is accorded to these 
renovating Pills ; their invigorating and purify- 
ing properties render them safe and invaluable 
in all cases ; they may be token by females 
of all ages for any disorganization or ii regular- 
ity of the system, speedily removing the cause 
and restoring the sufferer to robust health. 
As a family medicine they are invaluable for 
subduing the maladies of young and old. 
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“IT BEOOMHENDS ITSELF.’* 

A// who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Gore Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticGont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neural^a in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
fortai^es of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica. 
tion arill relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellona Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

‘The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
aician.s in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
b<»mes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread pupulnrity wliich no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Battles at i Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the wot Id. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
B. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate dc 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 18S2.) 

OBJECTS.— The in.ain objects of the Com- 
pany are : (1) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completenes.s and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that i.s low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of pbiys, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,oo,cx)o, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS. — Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal KHshnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental B^nk Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSORaSRS: 

Maharaja Totindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhtib Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon'ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari ' Mallik, of Posla, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Naih Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, m.a., b.l.. Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mullik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posla, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (m.a., m.d., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatierji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kartai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, m.a., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 

NOTICE, 

Warned active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Rs. 6 WATCH. 

Oaaranteed two Years, 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaund 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. s. 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantnpur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Mouiig H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.** 

See that you get watches of Undaunted 
Maker. Beware of worthless imitations. No 
Agents kept. All goods sent direct by us from 
Bombay. 

FASmONABLE JEWELLEBT. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pairs). Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets. 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rabies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 ptr tach V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutia, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30." Nickel Silver Timepiece lor 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 

BOMBAY. i 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Jieview of.PolHia, Literature, and Sm^irty 

BATES OF 8UBSOBIPTION. 

If paid in aavance, 

Yearly ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... 7 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... R®. i-g 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Ri. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2*4 

Single or sample Copy 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVSBT18BMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the coldIhtU 
charged by the space taken .upi^l iSe rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for an/hdvertrseftient 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occuirgnces, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Business Communications tpost paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,* and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor * of “ Reis 
& Rayyet* 

Office: /, Uekoor Duties Lanif, 

Street, Cakutta. . 
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From the Papers of 1850. 

A CEMETERY WITHOUT A MONUMENT. 

Many a tear has been dropped in memory of Capt. Ira Bursley, 
ivho, with his noble crew, after sending; all the passengers ashore from 
the ill-fated Hottinguer, went down with her to the ** cemetery without 
a monument.’’ 

Like the lamented Dustan, on board the Atlantic, he stayed by his 
vessel until the last efforts were put forth to save the lives of others. 
One is reminded of Cooper’s description of long Tom Coffin, which, 
though fiction, has proved the mournful truth concerning many a brave 
sailor. In looking over a volume of poems by Brainard, I copied 
his 

LAMENT FOR LONG TOM. 

, Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore 1 


Afflicted and deserted of my kind. 

Yet I am not cast down. 

I am weak, yet strong ; 

I murmur not, that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, 1 the more belong. 

Father Supreme ! to thee. 

0 , merciful One I 

When men are furthest, then thou art most near ; 
When friends pass by, my weakness to shuq. 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 

Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 

And there is no more night* 


Thy cruise is over now, 

Thou art anchored by the shore. 
And never more shall thou 
Hear the storm around thee roar 
/Death has shaken out the sands of th 
Now around thee sports the whale, 
And the porpoise snuffs the gale. 
And the night winds wake their wail, 
As they pass. 


On my bended knee, 

I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown ; 

My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, thyself alone. 

I have nought to fear ; 

This darkness is the shadow of thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred —here 
Can come no evil thing. 


The sea-grass round thy bier 
Shall bend beneath the tide. 

Nor tell the breakers near, 

Where thy manly limbs abide ; 

But the granite rock thy 'tombstone shall be. 
Though the edges of thy grave 
Are the combings of the wave, 

Yet unheeded they shall rave 
Over thee. 


Ob ! I seem to stand 

Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance from thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go ; 

Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I .seem to hear the fiow 
Of soft and holy song. 


At the piping of all hands. 

When the Judgment signal’s spread ; 
When the islands and the lands 
And the seas give up their dead, 

And the North and the South shall come : 
When the sinner is betrayed. 

And the just man is afraid, 

Then Heaven be thy aid, 

Poor Tom. 


It is nothing now, 

When heaven is opened on my sightle.ss eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime, 

^ My being fills with rapture — waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit— strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


From the Oxford Edition of Milton’s Works. 
MILTON ON HIS LOSS OF SIGHT. 

I AM old and blind 1 

Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown ; 


, Give me now my lyre I 

feel the stirrings of a gift divine ; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire,- 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


Safischim in ihi country an nqiusUd to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessaty and l$hefy to cause confusion. 
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WEEKLYANA. 


The Wharveg, Tidjil Basin, and Dock No. i at Kidderpore have been 
declared by the Local Qovernment to be placei for the landing and 
shipping of cargo. 

# 

The. newest member of the Bengal Legislative Council Is Mr. 
Patrick Playfair. He succeeds Mr. C. H. Moore. The date of his 
appointment is the 27th July’ and he took his seat on the 30th 
following. 

» 

« * 

Mr. C. a, Samnells, Offici.ating Commissioner of Excise, Bengal, 
takes three months* leave from the 12th instant. Mr. T. Inglis, 
Officiating Junior Secretary, Board of Revenue, will, in addition to 
his own duties, have charge of the current duties of the other office. 
This may be taken as an argument against independent existence of 
the new office of Excise Commissioner. 


While the GdVernment in India are anxious about the increase of 
population shewn in the last census, in France they have introduced 
in the Chamber a Bill providing against the steady decrease of numbers. 

In July last, M. Delafnsse, Vicar-General of the diocese of Rennes^ 
was fined 8/. for preaching aermont directed against the Government. 
He had denounced secular schools, saying that parents who sent their 
children to them were no more entitled to absolution than if guilty of 
blasphemy or immorality, and had spoken of a confiict as going on 
between God’s soldiers and devils. 

• 

• • 

Mr. Exshaw, of brandy fame, was born in France, is a British subject 
and resides at Bordeaux. Hia son, Alfred, was born at Bordeaux in 
1871 and, under the Nationality Law of 1889, was inscribed on the 
Conscription List, and subsequently adjudged to serve in the Army. 
The son when of age had elected the British nationality. He now 
claimed to be freed from service in the French Army. The French 
Court has decided against him as both father and son were born in 
France. 


The second half-yearly departmental examination of 1892 of As- 
sistant and Deputy Magistrates, Special Deputy Collectors, and Sub- 
Deputy Collectors in the Regulation and Non-Regulation Districts, 
and of officers in the Police, Medical, Public Works, Forest and 
Opium Departments, will begin on Thursday, the 27th October next 
and be concluded on the Saturday following. 

• 

• # 

In the Hyderabad libel case, S. M. Milra has been allowed a month’s 
time to prepare his defence. It will be taken up on the 29th. 

• • 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, has fined the manager of 
Messrs. D. B. Taraporewala, booksellers, Rs. 2oi for selling an^obscene 
book, “The Theory and Practice of Neo-Malthusianism,” the one 
Rupee being added to give the defendant an opportunity of appealing 
to the High Court. 

In the same city a young man of twenty-one, Thomas Martin, formerly 
employed on the local railways, havin' been thrown out of work, and 
the mother of the young woman to whom he was engaged having 
broken off the match, swallowed opium to end his troubles and his life. 
Failing to kill himself, he was prosecuted for the attempt. The Magis- 
trate showed his just appreciation of the law by sentencing him to one 
day’s imprisonment. 

• • 

John Hawkins, of Taunton, a plate-layer on the Great Western Rail- 
way, is being prosecuted for marrying Jane Caswell, his step-daughter. 
The charge is that he made a f.ilse declaration of marriage, saying 
that he was not related to her. 

# # 

On July 8, at the West London Police Court, Captain Walter Barnes 
Pugh was brought up for being drunk and disorderly in Hammersmith- 
road. The Magistrate, Mr. Montagu Williams, suspected in the 
prisoner a school fellow, and satisfying himself on the point by en- 
quiring of him, ordered his discharge, advising him not to be drunk 
again. A stern judge would have acted differently. 

• 

• • 

Herb is a snake story from Japan which beats hollow -all others, 
including the legends of the most imaginative American journalists 

“ One called Saito Tora-no-suke was one day breaking up some land, i 
when he came upon a snake three feet long. Seising it in his hands, 
he called out to his companions that if they would give him four dollars 
he would swallow the snake. Although dollars are scarce in Japan, 
it is stated that the money was at once subscribed, the onlookers not 
believing that the bet would be won. Bur, true to his word, Saito put 
the bead of the creature into his mouth and swallowed the whole 
three feet of snake without difficulty. The punishment of his temerity 
was swift and fell. While his companions were gasing at him speech- 
less with horror and astonishment, he was seen to change colour and 
fall to the ground in great pain, and he died in a few minutes.” 

That feat li. worthy of the race that in a night effected in the same 
breath a political, a social, and a religious Revolution. Verily, these 
islanders of the Pacific coast are the raksMasis of the Sanskrit authors. 


As a movement against Bremen and Liverpool, arrangements are 
making to found a Cotton Exchange at Hamburg. 

• • 

The terrible efficiency of the manniicher was proved the other day 
near Arad, in Hungary, by a fatal accident. Ala distance of nearly 
one and a half mile, a labourer was shot dead by a soldier at the 
practising ground, the labourer deeming himself safe for the space 
intervening. 

• • 

The Advocate of India notices that a Calcutta church warden ed- 
vertises for 

“ an M. A. or 6. A., strong in Mathematics and Engfrsh, to be 
a private tutor 10 a second year boy, salary Rs. 20 a month with 
free board and lodging. Residence to the house is compulsory.” 
and asks, 

“ Has higher education reached this despicable level?” 

Our contempornry moralises in this strain and concludes an excel- 
lent “leader” with an appropriate paragraph, whereof we sal^bin the 
best portions 

“The outlook fora relief to the possessors of Uni verailf degrees 
is not bright. An overstocked market is being still more wmstocked. 
In industries when there is over production the <^aReis pert on, 
production is restricted until an equilibrium rt estebllihed between 
demand and supply. No such law is either recognised or followed 
in higher education, and yet political economy and its taws «ire fully 
taught in the colleges. Should these colleges practise wbal they teach ? 
Yes, says everybody, they should be true to their principles.”^ 

This is the writer’s advice to the guardians of youth • ( 

“ Should not these parents and friends make some forecast of the 
future economic condition of India ? If they make this forecast they 
will find in the industrial centres that machinery is becoming the deity 
of the day. Engines and boilers, and tools and mechanical plant are 
being dragged all over the country and distributed everywhere, and 
if India is once so released from her currency difficulty as to attract 
European capital into the country th^land will be filled with mechanics 
both of higher and a lower order. Mechanical industries are there- 
fore the most promising life for Indian youth in the future. These 
industries are increasing rapidly while the field of candidates is not 
overstocked. It is exactly the reverse with higher education ; the 
candidates for such employment as University men can engage in are 
ten times in excess of the business appropriate to their training. 
Hundreds of such candidates have committed irretrievable error by 
devoting the best part of their lives and no inconsiderable portion 
of the household means to secure a training which can gain an M. A. 
strong in Mathematics and English with the miserable pittance of 
twenty rupees a month.” 


There is a general movement among the Local Administrations 
against municipal management. This is not visible In the Bengal 
Legislative Council only. The Madras Government lately appointed 
a Chairman to the Municipal Board of Calicut, fo the annoyance of 
the forward ptiriy in Malabar. They havf now passed the following order : 

“ As M. R. Ry. M. Tillinayakam Pillai Averga^s duties in connec- 
tion with the Revenue and Magisterial administration of the ttro import' 
ant Taluks of Madura and Tirumangalam render it necessary that he 
should be relieved at the earliest possible date of the office ;Of the Chair- 
man, Municipal Council of Madura,, and as no fitting Municipal 
Councillor can be found to take up the appointment, thi Government 
considers it desirable to appoint a paid Chairman, but before pacing 
final orders on the matter, the Municipal Council will he. retested 
submit as soon as possible any remarks it may have to offer on 
proposal.” 
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The Madura Mail loudly condemns the proposition of a paid Chair- 
man for a Municipality. According to our contemporary, 

** It means that the riyht of election which was purposely and de- 
liberat^ granted to the Council by the Act of 18S4 is to be perma- 
tienilylllen awt^ from it. It means that the Government is to have 
the sole voice in appointing or removing the Chairman and that the 
Council is to he a puppet in his hands. It means that Lord Ripon’s 
beneficent oMect of training indigenous talent for self-government and 
giving non-omcial gentlemen the rudiments of political education by 
initiating them in the administration of local affairs, is to be frustrated 
(md set at naught. It means increased expenditure, which must sooner 
or later mean increased taxation. It seems to us that the only dignifi- 
ed course that the Council can adopt is to ask the Government to give 
it back the right of election, which the Government took away from it 
simply because the Act was so defective that there w^is no other way 
of getting rid of a Chairman whom neither the Council nor the 
Government wanted to remain where he was. After electing their 
Chairman, the Council may afterwards, if need he, consider the de- 
sirability or necessity of paying him a salary or an allowance. The 
Council can easily cieate a paid nominee of Government, but it would 
by no means be easy for it to get rid of him when it finds him to be 
needless or mischievous. As we have pointed out before, neither the 
Council nor the Government has the power to pay a Chairman, without 
the consent of the other,” 

The Malabar and Travancore Spectator has been speaking in the 
same strain of the official action at Calicut. 

It seems a part of local self-government as understood by our 
countrymen of both Bengal and Madras, not to pay the labourer his 
hire. It is a mistake which must be rectified sooner or later. Munici- 
palities equally in the Nonh and the South have ceased to deserve 
the consideration claimed for them by our contemporaries. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The new Parliament met on the 4th as announced at the dissolution. 
The first business, the election nf the Speaker, was gone through quick- 
ly. The Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel was re-elected unopposed, 
Mr. Gladstone seconding. Then commenced the swearing in of 
Members. Lord Salisbury’s Government has decided to face the 
new House. The Queen’s Speech will be read on the 8th, when the 
Opposition will move for a direct vote of want of confidence in the 
Government. It is probable that the Parliamentary Session will close 
directly after the vote is passed, after a debate of two days. To give 
point to the capture by the Conservatives of five Irish seats, one of 
the Ulster Members, Mr. Barton, has been selected to move the 
address in reply to the Queen’s Speech. On the 5th, the Labour Mem- 
ber for South West Ham, Mr. Kcir Hardic, went to the House in 
some state. He drove in a waggonette with a brass band playing the 
” Marseillaise ” He was, however, dressed in a tweed suit and a cloth 
cap, which he wore in tlie House. 

The anti-Parnelliie new Committee, which reckons among its 
members Messrs. Blake and Michael Davitt, has re-elected Mr. Justin 
Macarthy, Chairman. 


Cholera is decreasing along the Volga but is on the increase along 
the river Don, where there were five hundred deaths in one day. 

It has even attacked St. Petersburg. There was one death there 
on Monday. 

Grain riots have been followed by Cholera riots in Russia. 
Stringent measures to suppress the disease at Tobolsk and Tomsk 
were resented by Sarts, who in thousands attacked and pillaged the 
house of the Deputy Governor and ultimately killed him. In return for 
the attack and murder, the troops who had to be called out fired upon 
the rioters and killed sixty and wounded upwards of a hundred. 

On the 3rd, there were seven deaths from cholera in Paris and the 
same number in Tours. 


Russian seoret despatches are being officially published by the 
Bulgarian Government, proving the complicity of high Russian officials 
in the plots to murder Prince Ferdinand. The Russian Government 
denounce the documents as forgeries. 


Heat is intense in New York and all the cities in the Eastern States 
ef America. There have been several deaths from sunstroke. Busi- 


ness is almost at a stand-still. The weather at New York has since 
cooled down. 


We are evidently on the brink of a crisis. Matters <eem to be coming 
to a he ld on the outer Afghan frontier. A Simla telegram of the 41b 
says that the Afghans have come into collision with the Russians 
and Chinese on the Alichar Pamir and have also carried off a 
number of Kirghis as captives. General Yanoff and his pqrty are 
said to have come down to Aktash. The number of Russians on 
the Pamirs is uncertain, varying, according to different accounts, 
from five hundred to two thousand. A later report says that 
five Russians were killed and about fifteen taken prisoners, but 
whether the former were Russians or Kirghis it is impossible to say. 
Gholnm Haider’s whereabouts are still unknown. The English Con- 
servative papers connect the Russian descent on the Pamirs with the 
accession of Mr. Gladstone to power. 


According to a London telegram of the 4th instant, several thousand 
rioters who took part in the late disturbances at Tashkend, fled and 
tried to enter Ferghana, but were repulsed by the local troops. The 
position of the Russians, however, is critical if the insurrection spreads, 
the majority of the Ferghana troops having gone to the Pamir. The 
Governdr of Turkestan, who has been asked to send teinforcements 
from Tashkend, has refused owing to excitement among the Mussul* 
mans there. 


The voluminous and rather angry correspondence which has lately 
been going on between the Government of India and the Ameer 
having failed to convince the latter against his will, the Viceroy invited 
him to a conference. It was on the face of it a wild suggestion to the 
Afghan ruler to leave his country at a time when it is in war with the 
tribes and beset by dangers on all sides. But the Viceroy had no 
chrice. As he expected, the Ameer expressed his inability to come 
to India. Then His Excellency offered to send his own trusted man to 
samjao Abdur Rahman Khan. The Afghan has readily, and we be- 
lieve gladly, consented. Accordingly, a deputation from India to Afgha- 
nistan will shortly leave, Lord Roberts heading it. 

I 

The Gaekwar of Baroda and family are still travelling in Europe. 
They had no audience of the Queen of England and Empress of 
India at Windsor. In the wretched taste of the day, which cannot too 
severely be condemned, the Farzand-i-Khas-i-DouIat-i-£ngiishia was 
habited as a European with the exception of the head dress. The 
Maharaui, however, was Onental and not Occidental in her costume. 
She wore, says ** Allas ” III the Worlds “a dark blue Jan' with heavy 
gold border, a bright pink jacket, and some of the finest pearls, 
emeralds and diamonds ever seen in Windsor in the day time.” Her 
Majesty was all graciousness. The Maharani addressed the Queea 
in very fair English and the Queen answered without much difficulty in 
Hindustani.” There ! theie was an event, for those who have the 
imagination to see it. It was a prolonged conversation. The Gaek- 
vvar subsequently dined svith Her Majesty. The Gaekwari party 
consisted of the Maharaja, the Maharani, their two sons, attended 
by Shiritnant Sampatrao Gaekwar, the brother of the Maharaja, 
and Shrimant Sita Bui, Mrs. Elliott, and Rajashri Vasuan Madhan 
Samarth. The dinner party included their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battcnberg, his Highness the Maha- 
raja of Gaekwar of Baroda, Hie Countess of Antrim (Lady-in-Wait- 
ing). Miss McNeill, the Marchioness of Lansdovvnc, and Lady 
Evelyn Filz- Maurice, Viscount and Viscountess Cross, the Earl of 
Romney (Lord-in-Waiiing), General the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby, the Hon. Sir Edmund Monson, Sir Gerakl Seymour Fitzerald 
(Political Aid-de-Cuinp), and Colonel Reynolds (Governor-General’s 
Agent at Baroda). 

■■■^*00 

The Conference at Venice, in January last, for the sanitary control of 
ships passing through the Red Sen to Europe, proved abortive. A code 
on sanitary basis was prepared by France, and many of the Powers 
saw that it would be more acceptable than the diplomatic arrangement 
contrived between Austria and England. After discussion, the French 
code was modified and improved, and all the Powers accepted it except 
England and Turkey. With a view towards final settlemeiu they lately 
reopened the Conference at Paris. Althougli Austria, France and Eng- 
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land have each appointed a diplomatic delegate, yet it is known chat the 
technical delegates~-*Dr. Proust, Professor Brouardel and Dr. Thorne 
Tborne<--will decide the matter, and they have come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. A convention has been agreed upon. Mr. Constantine 
Phipps and Dr. Thorne have accepted it for England, M. Barrere, 
Professor Brouardel and Dr. Proust signed for France and Count 
Keufstein agreed for Austria-Hungary. The last Power will submit 
the convention to other Powers for their approval. The measures 
are now much less stringent, and consequently a greater facility 
will be afforded to vessels passing through the Suez Canal. Cholera 
patients, their nurses and immediate adherents are only to be 
landed in a hospital. If they are to be kept on board, the deten- 
tion of the vessel will vary from a few hours to 6ve days according 
to the date of the last attack, to put them under observation. 
But vessels without doctors will he under the control of doctors 
of the Alexandria Board. For some years an idea has grown identifying 
Moses’ Wells near Suez as the plague spot on the route from which 
the cholera radiates to all parts of Europe. There is no excluding 
devout men from pilgrimage to a holy shrine, but the international 
physicians are not for receiving them back, believing that the pilgrims 
are sure to draw cholera from the Wells and on their return to con- 
taminate the Western world. Hence stringent measures of isola- 
tion and disinfection are to be provided to their full extei^. The 
English Government has consented to less authority on the Alexandria 
Board to make it more international in its character, and this has 
occasioned great satisfaction amongst the Continental Powers. 


Matters are going from bad to worse in the Straits Settlements. The 
Malay insurrection has become a formidable thing. Six months ago, 
the Orang Kiyah, in revenge apparently for some wrongs, real or 
imaginary, proceeded with a few followers and looted one or two 
police-guards. Armed with the captured rifles, he pursued a career 
of raiding, dacoiting several small towns or villages, until he was 
emboldened to threaten Pahang. A handful of Sikhs were sent to 
stop the further spread of Orang-ism, but it w.as then too late. Kayah 
had become a power. The utmost that could be done was to place 
Pahang into a temporary state of defence. The Straits Government 
then called upon the Sultan to suppress what threatened to become a 
very serious rising. They, furthermore, in especial requested him to 
operate against the Orang Kayah. He, promised of course, but wasted 
valuable time in inaction, when the Resident was roused and goaded 
him. By that the Orang Kayah had over-run a large area of the 
country, maiming and murdering (wo Europeans, and it was not until 
he was within an ace of attacking Tras and Ruab that the Straits Gov- 
ernment awoke to the fact that the situation had become serious. 
Still no European troops were pushed to Pahang on the absurd ground 
that the “climate was not suitable for Europeans,” nor were the men- 
of-war, then lying idle in port, despatched for the safety of the besieged 
places. The Sultan, whose loyalty was suspected, allowed to take the 
field against the insurgent leader without the presence of a European 
in his camp, made no impression on the course of events. The rising 
was not stamped out, any more than the Orang Kayah was caught. 
Even after that, Government would not see the necessity of adequate 
measures. Once more some Sikhs only proceeded to mop away the 
flood. The rebels quietly took shelter in the jungle where the hand- 
ful of sepoys dared not to follow them. The Sultan having already 
returned home, the country at large is practically at the mercy of 
the rebel leader and his horde. Add to all, the latest news is that the 
Sultan’s own followers, headed by the Datoh Gajah, has destroyed a 
quantity of valuable new machinery belonging to the Raub Gold- 
mining Company. 

Unless the Government of the Straits can soon show more activity 
and capacity, and concentrate all their forces, naval and military, for 
a crushing blow, the rebellion will pass beyond their power, and the 
Government of India will have to be called to reconquer the lost 
Province. 


We received yesterday the following telegram from Gya : — 

Two thousand Sunni Miahomedans assembled in the Jumma mosque 
today, prayed for Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur's long life and pros- 
periiy and wired to him a message of gratitude for keeping Govern- 
ment informed of the true state of the Sunni feeling here on the late 
alarm and agitation by the Shias of this place and securing timely 
interference of Government in averting much apprehended breach of 
the local public peace. 


A NEW feature of elective system has come to our notice. It shows 
to wiiat low depth respectable and educated people can stoop when 
they have to defeat and insult their opponents. During a hye-elec- 
tion in the Nature Municipality, one Zamir jemadar, a head-peoti of a 
local Magistrate, has been elected a Municipal Cmbmistlioner. We 
are told that this fortunate porter or messenger— hat been 

elected through the influence of an enlightened local Raja or 
Maharaja, whose object is to compel soihe of the most useful and 
respectable Commissioners to resign. The election has caused a 
great sensation in that little town, and it is said that a large number 
of Commissioners are going to resign. They cannot, they think, con- 
tinue in their ppsts with a grain of seifrespect rn them. It is said 
that no meeting will be held again, as it is believed that most of 
the Commissioners will not attend. The new Municipal Commissioner 
is iiliteratr, and the object of thursting him upon the Corporation is 
that he might insult the opponents of his master. It has also been 
notifled in the Basnr that all the rayyets of the Rajdhanee shall call 
him a Moulvie in future. The Mcmivie Peadah was to have been 
installed as a Commissioner on the 1st August and a valuable 
khillat given him after the ceremony by his high-minded and 
liberal patron. 

Here is a godsend for Mr. Cotton. This incident unexpectedly 
supports several of his contentions. 

As the municipal Bill is now before the Bengal Council, we hope 
the legislature will take notice of this election. If any one simply 
for vexatious and wicked purposes gets an unfit person elected in order 
to annoy and insult other Commissioners, it is very necessary that 
there should be some remedy, otherwise all good and honest 
people will be gradually driven out of the mofussil Municipalities. 

Party feeling being at its highest, the municipal administration 
of Natore has come to stand-still, and no useful work is done. The 
sufferers ate the rate-payers. The town is one of the dirtiest in 
Bengal, full of all sorts of fllth and sewage. There is no drain- 
age and the rain water has no outlet. Malarhi n making havoc 
among the population. 


Raja Smjakant Acharjee has appealed against the order of rhe 
Assistant Magistrate of Maimensing fining him Rs. 500 fbr building 
a wall of his house. While the appeal is pending before the Dis- 
trict Judge, the High Court *has made absolute the rwle ismd 
against the District Magistrate calling upon him to bImw cause 
why his order on the Raja not to rebuild the wall^which the 
Magistrate had himself taken down, white his Assietant, before 
whom the complaint was pending, had not yet made his order, shall 
not be set aside. The High Court is of opinion that there can 
be no prohibition against repetitK>n of what has not been declared 
a nuisance by a competent Court. Mr. Justice O’Kinealy hYgues 
that “ if a man has been acquitted of an offence, it is hardly a 
proper thing to pass an order from an executive point of view, 
and say ' don’t do it again.’ Nor can.’lt be said that be continued 
a public nuisance of any kind, for if the stHtement on the paper be 
correct, it appears that the nuisance has been abated. That being 
so we think that the order under section 143 is not an order that 
we should allow to stand on the record, and in making the rule ab- 
solute we set aside the order.” 

At the hearing, the Crown was not represented. Mr. Kilby indeed 
appeared but he was not ready to argue. He asked for an adjourn- 
ment on the ground that the Advocate-General was unable to appear 
to show cause against the rule. The Court, however, refused the ap- 
plication on the opposition of Sir Griffith Evans, as it was not shewn 
that Mr. Woodroffe’s absence was due to any official busineSlT 

At the rising of the Court, Mr. Woodroffe appeared before the 
Chief Justice and asked for an order for a re-hearing of the rule. 
He took up high ground. Standing on the inalienable rights of the 
Sovereign whom he represented, he contended that the Divisional 
Bench had no jurisdiction in the matter in the Advocate-General’s 
absence, however occasioned. The Crown, he said, was dominus 
liHt in all criminal matters, and the Judges being servants of the 
Crown were bound to grant postponement of cases in which the 
Crown was concerned, on the demand of its representatives, not being 
competent to decide such cases unless those repfesentativei wefd 
present and had been heard* The argument was worthy of 
Advocate-General’s subtlety. Considering what a labyrinth the 
English law is, who shall undertake to assert the soniidiieM of tho 
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contention ? Enough to know that Sir Coiner Petheram saw no reason 
to interfere. 

/V 

The fbllowing attracted our notice in an article quoted from the 
Saturday Review in the Allahabad Afominf( Post 

“ Sterne’s Maria’s * God tempers the winds to the shorn lamb’ 
appeared long ago in Herbert of Cherbury’s Jacula Prudentum 
(where perhaps that false Yorick found it, or he didn’t know too 
much French, even of Stratford at-te Bo we) as To a close shorn 
bheep, God gives wind by measure’; and Lord Herbert must have 
translated this— for its form is not English— from the French proverb 
which Littrd gives, * A brebis tondne, Dieu mesure le vent.’ This 
is also in Leroux (of 1786) ; but Cotgrave (1660) has it not, although 
he does give a right good answer to it in *Les malvestus devers 
le vent,* just our ’The weakest to the wall.’ But there are endless 
other French forms of Sterne’s saw all over the place.” 

Unless there is an inherent and special confusion in the matter, 
that correction cannot go unchallenged. There are in English literary 
history two contemporaries of the name of Herbert, who were 
brothers— George the divine and sacred Poet, and Edward, Lord 
Herbert of Clierbury, the diplomatist and statesman, who wrote 
probably the first autobiography in English, but is better known for 
his deisticai publications. Did each of the brothers Herbert publish 
his Jacula Prudentum} This kind of work was, no doubt, a favorite 
with men of wit and learning in those early times, and the great 
Bacon himself did not disdain it. We have before us the good 
George Herbert’s Jacula Prudentum first printed in the year of 
the Revolution, 1640, but of course the alleged original of poor Maria’s 
maxim, worthy of Holy Writ— a maxim, by the way, which has 
always profoundly struck us with its pathos and its trustfulness— does 
not occur in it. 


We were shocked to hear of the death of Baboo Surendra Nath Mitter, 
eldest son of the late Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitter. He died sud- 
denly of a short and apparently simple fever. The doctors themselves 
are as mucl| surprized at the silent prognosis and startling finale as 
his unsophisticated friends. As was remarked in the case of General 
Washington, the nesvs of death preceded the report of illness. 
There are evidently mysteries in the commonest complaints beyond the 
Faculty. 

The deceased had been a brilliant boy who disappointed his early 
promise. It was due partly to the entourage ot his father who not only 
saw a prodigy in the boy but some of them thought it politeness, and 
others conceived it their interest, to pile proofs upon proofs of the fact, 
in season and out of season, before the partial parent. Not content 
with that, several of them dwelt on the supposed proofs in the presence 
or in the hearing of the prodigified. The result was, that if the 
brilliant parent narrowly escaped demoralization, the poor boy could 
scarcely help being In some degree spoiled. Still be was an uncommon 
iud and might have done uncommonly well. Here the father was in 
the boy. Brilliant men do not make good fathers any more than good 
husb.'inds. The biiiliant Bengali Judge of the High Court was no ex- 
ception. With the best iriteiitions in the world, he was his son’s worst 
enemy. He was at him from the earliest period, and at once distracted 
and overburdened him. He would teach him everything, but specially 
he would st^ him distinguish himself in the mathematical and physical 
sciences iq;*which he most delighted. 'I'he precocious aptitude which 
the boy showed in these, only aggravated the intellectual persecution 
against him— drew down on him further tortures of learning on his de- 
voted head. What wonder the poor fellow broke down ! 

mother had died before his father, and the untimely death 
of his father left him doubly an orphan. Thus thrown upon the 
world without guardians, a scion of wealth within his teens, without a 
career, without any urgent occupation, it is very creditable to young 
Surendra that nothing worse was alleged against him in a censorious 
community than extravagance. But his expenditure lay in a harmless 
direction. He had a weakness for purchases, filled his large 
house and grounds with all sorts of things. He was still scientific in 
l^is tastes, 'Still pursuing astronomy, zoology, botany and other sciences. 
Photography and the arts too attracted him. On the whole, he found 
himself in\ood occupations, and doubtless he lived a more interesting 
^nd not unuseful life than most youngmen of wealth in chit or any 
other country. 

He was a chip of a fine rare block. A noble soul, ever ready to re- 
lieve others, indeed charitable to a fault, manly, truthful, hating falst- 
bood, and boaest to the backbone. The death of such a man is a 


greater loss to society than the passing away in triumph of many a 
** bogus ” notability. 


The din of the Mohrram has been loudest in the Allahabad 
High Court. Mr. Justice Mahmood, in open Court, resented the 
preparation of the cause list of his Court without reference to 
himself, though under rules of the Court sanctioned by himself and 
the other Judges, and refused to attend Court during the whole period 
of the Moharram. He had no religious scruples in the matter, but as 
a matter of social propriety, he thought that he had the right as one of 
Her Majesty’s Judges to decline to be forced to sit during the Ashr-i- 
Moharram. He is, however, a loyal servant of the Crown, and 
would not put the Government or the public to any real inconvenience. 
He said I intend to remain in Allahabad during the whole of 
this Ashr-i- Moharram and I shall during this period be available 
for any emergent work that may arise during that period and which 
may be required by my own sense of duty under the Letters Patent 
with which Her Majesty has honored me as a puisne Judge of this 
Court, and which I have loyally accepted.” Mr. Justice Mahmood 
is a very able Judge who knows his rights and means to assert them. 
But he knows his duties too, and will strictly perform them. He 
claims equal privileges with the Chief Justice except in one or two 
matters. 

The revolt of the Mahomedan Judge was taken up by the Mahome- 
dan lawyers and they too kept away. An appeal came up before the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Blair. Mr. M. A. Rushid, Counsel for 
the appellant, being absent, the Chief Justice dismissed it, as no pre- 
vious application had been made for its postponement. 

Englishmen are not likely to sympathise with a contention of East- 
erns independent of religious scruple. But they ought to appreciate 
the manliness which takes its stand on civil rights, scorning to take 
shelter under a religious plea which might sometimes or in the case 
of some be false. 


We are afraid there is a mistake in the reading of the telegram re- 
ceived by us from Gya which appears at the bottom of p. 376, col. i. 
The word “and” between “alarm ’’and “agitation” in line 5 of the 
telegram was of our introduction to make sense. It makes poor sense, 
to be sure, though belter grammar. It now appears that “alarm” is 
a blunder of the signaller in wiring alam-^xht standard which is car- 
ried in the Moharram procession and which is now being employed 
in many places as a signal for uttering (he Taharra or imprecations. 
The passage should be read “ the late alam agitation ” &c. 

We may as well here state that we received the telegram from a 
gentleman whom we do not know, but as he dales it from the Jumma 
Masjkl, he must be the Superintendent of that religious edifice. 

The spontaneous impulse of two thousand Mahomedans at a great 
city in Behar assembling at the Cathedral-mosque of the city and pray- 
ing for Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadar, is a great thing for that gentle- 
man. This, speaking secularly. From a religious point, it is a great de.il 
more — of incalculable value. Islam is still a living faith. The Mussul- 
mans have not yet degraded tiieir religion by making of it a political 
stock-in-trade. No tyrant in the world could send two thousand 
Mussulmans to a mosque to make a hypocritical profession. Is there 
any serious-minded, not to say religious, man who doubts that the 
sincere intercession of two thnus.and men with the Almighty counts 
for nothing ? 

Huin.'inly speaking, the Nwvah deserves the thanks of not only 
Mussulmans but all communities as well as of the Government, for 
his exertions in preventing bloodshed and the horrors of a bittet inter- 
necine religious struggle. 


An esteemed Mahomedan correspondent writes to us in connection 
with our leader on the Maharram in our last issue :— 

“The article on the Moharram will cause a great sensation. lam 
sorry however that two eirors in spelling have crept in which would 
not be noticed in any other paper, except in the Reis mod Hayyet One 
IS Hassan, The martyr of Karbala was not Hassao^ but his younger 
brother the elder, having been poisoned a few months 

earlier. The other is Bhistes. The word is BiKiskti^ which means one 
whose dwellifiji place is or ought to be the Heavens, on account of 
his business betiig to supply drinking water to the thirsty, a most pious 
act. It was first corrupted to Bkishti and the Europeans dropped the 
k after the i and made it Bhieti. This I'tst word is quite vulgar, 
Bkishti^ with the k is paisabls.” 
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Lady Evelyn Filimaurice, daughter of Lord and Lady Lansdowne, | 
was united in holy wedlock, on the 30 th July, to the Hon. Victor 
Cavendish, at St. Margaret’s Westminster, in the presence of the 
highest society. It is difficult to regard without mixed feelings this 
grand wedding in high life in England, while the father of the young 
bride is locked up in splendid exile on the heights of the Hioialayan 
hills on the borders of Chinese Tartaiy. Lord Lansdowne must be 
musing at heart in the strain of the Poet, 

O, had 1 the wings of a dove. 

How soon would 1 be home again, 

to preside on the happy occasion ! May all the joys of married life 
without its trials be theirs ! 

To the people of India, it was immaterial whether the wedding look 
place in Europe or Asia. They have no part in such functions, even 
as meie beholders. Even if the great Lord Saheb married his son or 
daughter in this country, no shrine would be the richer by a minished 
Rupee, nor any beggar be fuller in the belly by a single fried bread 
(J>ooree), Theie would be no noisy procession with music and lights to 
enjoy. No crowds would be permitted to hover round the church to 
contemplate in mute wonder at the white ladies and gentlemen and their 
seemingly well-rehearsed pantomime. If the more curious attempted 
a peep within the lofty spired pile, they would stand a good chance 
of being sent by a zealous constabulary to make the acquaintance 
of the inside of a lock-up. No native of the soil would be invited. 
Not even the Chiefs and Princes of the land who may have 
many a time been privileged to receive the Vicetoy and family 
and suite as honoured guests at their own seals, would be apprised 
of the happy event. Certainly, the people would not know that 
anything was the matter in the family or at the Palace of the Ruler 
—the great Satrap of ail the Indies. Far be it from us to complain. 
Where nobody was to blame, complaint were gratuitous injustice. We 
only indulge in obvious reflections on a changed order. It is well 
that our people do not know the personal joys and sorrows of our 
rulers. Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise I The marriage 
of the heir of the British Nawab Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India could scarcely stand compaiison for popular effect with the least 
demonstrative wedding at the house of the Nawab Nizam-ool-moolk 
Bahadur of the Deccan, or of the Maharaja of Patiala, or even, com- 
ing down to non-ruling Chiefs, with such a grand wedding .as took 
place the other day at the seat of Dumraon. The people still cherish 
the memory of the pomp and profusion with which Mahabbal J.ang 
celebrated the nuptials of his ill-f ited grandson, on which occasion, for 
one thing, open table was maintained for a whole month at the 
Nawab’s expense for the people thioughout the country. 

But the ways of (he Mussulm.ans and Hindus are not the ways of 
the British. We shall not be surprized to hear that Lord Lansdowne 
had, by way of maiking his joy, sent donations to the Charities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and other cities. 

A TRAVELLER in Italy, while passing through Turin, recently called upon 
the aged Hungarian patriot Kossuth, who lives there in modest and 
comfortable circumstances. He was surprised to see a man of ninety 
rise to greet him with the ease of a man of seventy or less. Kossuth 
still reads and writes without spectacles, is not deaf, takes his d.iily 
walks, and speaks England’s English as he did when delivering elo- 
quent lectures on Hungary forty years .ago. Throughout life, Kossuth 
has, in diet, lived simply, and this moderation now has its reward in 
an old age full of surprising elasticity and vigour. 


After all, ilte old man is not happy. He has turned a musanthrope, 
wiili all his fervent republicanism. We learn — 

Kossuth continues a consistent Freethinker, and is more pro- 
nouncedly Republican than in ’ 48 , considering IVesidents of Republics 
as needless and as but an imitation of Monarchy. The social ques- 
tion, he considered, and the question of captial and labour would be- 
come aggravated as years went on, and culminate in n frightful convul- 
sion. That was another certainty. * I have quitted humanity,’ said 
Kossuth, ’ left it at a distance.’ There is no wonder at this, consider- 
ing the universality of hyjpocrisy and ingratitude, the littleness of the 
politic mind, the ignorance of the mas^ies, and the debauched state of 
the world’s political press. * La soci^i^ moderns est uue giande bdte.’” 


So this is the latest gospel of the great ^'a\x\o\— M odern society is a 
hugebeasL Alas 1 alas for the world ! 


Kossuth is still engaged in the memoirs of his eventfnllife. Three 
only of the dozen volumes in which he hopes to complete them, have 
already appeared. He dwelt with much pleasure on his recollections 
of the reception given him in America after quitting Europe. In the six 
months of his stay there, he delivered six hundred speeches. He never 
reads books printed about him, noi notices in the newspapers. The 
old story ! 


Good luck, like ill, is contagious. Home Rule flushed with success at 
the General Election, has scored a literary triumph of no little conse- 
quence. It has drawn from the veteran bard Robert Buchanan a 
charming little poem. Hei^ it is 

nXtHE UNION.” 

“This is the Unionist — yea, this is he 
Whom every honest heart would choose to be !” 

The speech our English freemen spoke 
Still fills the plains afar. 

Where branches of otir English oak 
Wave ’neaih the Western star ; 

“ Be fiee !” men cried, in Shakspeare’s tongue, 

VVhftn smiting for the slave— 

Thus Hampden’s cry for Freedom rung 
As far as Lincoln’s grave I 

Back rings that cry from far away 
To fill the Motherland, 

Where ’neath the Union J.ick this day 
Both false and true men stand. 

Hark to the foes of all things free. 

Who, arm’d in hate, mtonc : 

“The Union 1 Let our war-ciy be 
/That word, and that alone I 

“The Union 1 Kiss the dead Clirisi’s face,, 

While brandishing the sword, 

Foster the scorn of race for race, 

Exult, and praise the Lord I 
Carry the rule of pride and hate 
O’er earth from pole to pole I 
The Union I leave meit desolate, 

/But keep the Empire whole 1” 

“The Union? Yes, in God’s name ! still. 

The Union !” we reply ; 

The Union of a Nation’s will 
Against each timbrel’d Lie 1 
The Union beautiful and good 
Of lands by Love made one ! 

/One heart, one cause, one brotherhood, 

One Empire, ’neath the sun 1 

“That Union which hath been so long 
Our boast from sea to sea,— 

Justice, redressing human wrong. 

Love, keeping all men free ; 

Not that which starves one hapless Dtnd 
While others smile full-fed, 

Not that which from a brother’s hand 
Would snatch bis daily bread 1 

“ Union in strength of Love, not Hate 1 
Union in Peace, not Strife t 
Union to keep inviolate 
/The sacraments of Li/e 1 
Union in one great common aim, 

Triumphant late or soon, 

To share the freedom we proclaim 
Witb all who beg the boon I 
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“ A^(p/ Union ba$e() On braggart’s boasts, 
Or on the robber’s creed, 

Union thrust by armed hosts 
i. On lives that would be freed 1 
Not Union fed by hate and wrath 
Where’er the weak make moan I 
No ! Union on the heavenward path 
Where Justice hath Iter throne ! 

“Justice to all, and first, to those 
Who speak our common speech— 
Help to our brethren, great or small. 
Free thought, free laws, for each : 
Who chains his brother to his side 
Seeketh his help in vain. 

And Might is impotent to guide 
The Souls that Love may gain. 

“This is the Union which is still 
Our strength from sea to sea — 
Freedom, whose mandates we fulfil 
By leaving all men free I 
To sheathe the sword, to help man's lot, 
To break each cruel chain 1 
The Union ?— Yes, by God !— but not 
A pact ’tween Christ and Cain 1” 


REIS & RA YYET, 

Saturday^ August 6 , tSgj. 

THE MOHARRAM. 

The Moharram has passed off in Bengal without 
any ‘disturbance. This we say from what we have 
been able to learn up to this date. The authorities 
at Chuprah did not allow the Shias to take out the 
Aiam with Mashak and Ttr. The motion against 
that order of the Magistrate is still pending in the 
High Court, and may very likely be taken up by 
Messrs. O'Kinealy and Amir Ali some time next 
week. Although the Moharram has come to an end, 
the Shias of Chupra are anxious to take out the 
Alam, if allowed to do so, on the day of the chihlum 
which will take place in the beginning of Septem- 
ber next. 

As for Gya, there was great commotion among 
both the Shias and the Sunnis and there was an 
apprehension of a serious breach of the peace. The 
Commissioner calmly considered the representations 
of both sides, and discovered that the Shias of Gya 
had made a similar attempt in 1882, but owing to 
the strong objection of the Sunnis, permission was 
refused by the authorities — and ever since no fur- 
ther application had been made by them for the 
taking out of the Mashak and Tir with the Alam. 
Their application this year being thus a pure inno- 
vation, he was unable to grant it, especially as 
there was a likelihood of a disturbance among 
the members of the two sects. He accordingly 
reversed the order of the executive authorities and 
issued instructions not to allow the procession in 
question. We have not yet heard of any disturb- 
' ance at Murshidabad, and we trust that evey thing 
has passed off satisfactorily there. 

At Garden Reach, there was some fear of a quarrel, 
and Moulvi Abdool Jubbar Khan Bahadur the 
Suburban Police Magistrate,” was present at the 
spot on the last day of the Moharram. We under- 
stand that Prince Jehan Kadr adopted special 
measures to warn the Shias of that locality against 
using any expressions which might give offence to 


the Sunnis. This had the desired effect, and there 
was no disturb.ince. 

In Calcutta, there has never been a dispute 
between the Shias and the Sunnis, as the leaders of 
the two sects have always been on the best of 
terms, and neither has ever given cause of offence 
to the other. The Moguls, or Persian merchants, 
who celebrate the Moharram in two richly furnjsh- 
ed Imambarahs, and who are the most influential 
and wealthy Shias in Calcutta, do never allow the 
Tabarra to be uttered in their Imambarahs, or in 
the company of their grand processions with richly 
caparisoned horses and valuable Alams, — nor do 
they ever think of taking out any Alam with 
Mashak and Tir — or in any way offending the re- 
ligious susceptibilities of the Sunnis. The result 
is that their Imambarahs and Processions are daily 
attended by a very large number of respectable 
Sunnis. 

These processions occupy about two and half hours 
on each of the three days in the Moharram, during^ 
which the public roads are held by the Police and 
traffic entirely stopped. But the whole thing is so 
nicely and decorously managed, that there has never 
been any dispute or disturbance. This has been 
going on for the last 70 or 80 years, and the author- 
ities or the various communities inhabiting the 
metropolis have never found cause for dissatis- 
faction with the arrangements of the Moguls. 
The chief credit belongs, however, to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lambert and his predecessors in office for 
the very effective arrangements made by them for 
the passing of the processions through the crowded 
streets of Calcutta. Besides the processions of 
the Moguls, thousands of low class Mahomedans, 
almost entirely of the Sunni .sect, take out numbers of 
large Taziahs in procession through the streets of 
Calcutta, accompanied by drum.s, torches, &c., and 
this is really a source of great anxiety to the Police. 
But they have, under the leadership of Mr. Lambert 
and his Deputy Mr. Barnard, managed the whole 
thing in such an admirable manner that it has passed 
off most s.itisfactorily and without a single hitch. 
We would be wanting in our duty to Sir Charles 
Elliott if we did not tender him the grateful 
thanks of the general community, for the firm 
attitude which he has assumed since his accession 
to the gjuitice at Belvedere, in putting down 
with a strong hand all breaches of the peace 
between the different communities on religious 
grounds throughout the territories under his Govern- 
ment. 


THE LUNGAR PROCESSION OF 
HYDERABAD. 

On Saturday last, the 30th July, there were grand dofiigs at 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan, which threw into the shade all 
the Moharram exhibitions throughout India. It was the 
day of the Lungar there — the Carnival of the Nizamat. 
Like the Hern at Moorshedabad, it is not the observance of 
any religious injunction, Hindu or Mussulman, yet it is duly 
observed, year after year, and has been so observed for near- 
ly three centuries, without interruption. Unlike the Bera, 
however, whose beginnings have been lost by the popular 
memory, the Lungar has a well-remembered historic origin. 
Not but what a Niebuhr or a Lewis could not suggest 
doubts in it, but as no palpable improbability is involved 
in it and as it is not timed in the dim past but belong to 
a late modern and civilized era, the origin assigned may be 
believed. The able Hyderabad correspondent of the 
bay Advocate of India gives the account as follows’: — 

On the fifteenth of the month of Zilbaj 1003 H. corresponding 
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with A. D. 1594, Pjince Abdulla whose father, Sultan KuUi Kutnh, was 
then rfijfuin^ left Hyderabad for Golronda witli a large body of nobles 
and attendants. He was inouuied on an elephant and shortly after 
leaving the Piirana Pool Gate the animal became mas/ and cbaiged 
amongst the nobles and attendants, compelling them t<» dre for their 
lives. After this the elephant moved off towards the jungle, still 
having the unfortunate Prince on his back. His mother, Haiyat Baksh 
Begum, when she heard what had occurred became much al.iimed for 
her son’s safety. She ordered food to be placed in vaiious places around 
Hyderabad for both the elephant and her son. She vowed that if he 
returned safely she would make a chain of gold similar in thickness 
and weight to that used for fastening up elephants. Her son returned safe- 
ly on the same elephant after an absence of six days— so the chronicles 
say,— and his mother, in conformity with her vow collect all the gold- 
smiths of the city together and set them at wot k to make a gold chain. 
When it was finished her son carrying the chain and followed by an 
immense procession of all the nobles and troops of the State, went 
to the shrine ofaShia saint in the city to offer up thanks for his 
preservation from the elephant. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
the gold chain was broken into pieces and distributed amongst fakirs 
and other religions mendicants— and from that date the procession 
becriiuc an amui.il custom here, the Nizams, although not Shias, 
following the cunioin of their predecessors, the Kutab Shahis, in 
Hilowing it.” 

Doubtless, the stern Tartars and Moguls who succeeded 
the Kutab Shahis in the Deccan, continued the Tamasha 
by way of conciliating their subjects, the more so as their 
own stern Faith is deficient in those elements which appeal 
to the imagination of a childlike people wedded to colour 
and sound. 

The same correspondent gives a graphic account of the 
last Lungar procession. The weather was delightful. In 
this connection he has invented a phrase, which will doubt- 
less be popular among the flaneurs, clawbacks, pickthanks, 
hhats, and encomiasts with which Hyderabad abounds. 
The new coin, an adaptation of an existing one, is Nizam's 
weather. Says the writer : — 

“The Lungar on a rainy day is as gloomy as it Is the very opposite 
on a bright one. On Saturday, fortunately for sight-seers, the squally 
monsoonish weather and high winds that have been prevailing of late 
gave way to glorious sunshine tempered by light invigorating breezes— 
real Nizam’s weather. It is a notable fact that when any great function 
takes place at Hyderabad at which His Highness presides it is in- 
variably favoured by magnificent weather, what is known as Queen’s 
weather in England.” 

That is a delicate compliment creditable to the literary 
man and of which no civilized ruler need be ashamed. 
But, then, the surviving native courtiers of the old school 
of the time of Afzal-ud-Doula are sure to run it to death by 
attributing a miracle to a Prince, who never came to ex- 
pose himself to foul weather for a Tamasha. 

The Advocate's correspondent saw the Lungar proces- 
sion to the best advantage— with a full stomach and a body 
and soul fortified and exhilerated by genuine Nawabi pilaos 
and the rarest wines. On this occasion it is customary for 
the Minister to invite the European society of Hyderabad, 
Chudderghat, Secunderabad and Bolarum, as well as Eu- 
ropean ladies and gentlemen from distant places, besides 
the elite of the capital to pass the day with him at his 
town ie,sidcnce and depart after seeing the procession in 
the evening. This year as usual invitations had been 
issued, more than a week previous, to more than five hundred 
persons likely to attend. Accordingly, on Saturday there 
was a gathering “ of all the beauty and the chivalry ” and 
all the representatives of civil power and of wealth at His 
E.xcellency Sir Asman Jah's Palace the Khana Bagh. The 
advent on holiday-making of so many guests, all of the 
well-favoured and influential classes, including not a few 
representatives of wealth and of landed possessions and 
of power, in their different equipages, attended by liveried 
altendants as they passed through the crowded thorough- 
fare and descended at the gate of the vast mansion, formed 
itself a procession— which would be remembered at any other 
city—as if to offer a foretaste of the grander pageant to 
follow. Mr. Correspondent Saheb knew even by sight but 
a few of the concourse of notabilities. He says : — 

“Amongst the throng 1 noticed Major Gough, Colonel Ludlow^ C.I.E., 
General East, B.C., Mr. and Mrs. Dunlop, Captain and Mrs. Beauclerk, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fellowcs, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Gough, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. G. Heenan, Mr. Gaunt- 
left, Mr. and Mrs. Pendlcbury, Mr. and Mrs. Berkley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon, Mr. and Miss Gallagher, Mr. and Mrs. F. Schaffter, Mis^ 
(Dr.)€h2hoii, Rev. Mr. Hill, Rev. Mr. Rowe, Mr. H. Fitzpatrick, Mr. 
Lament, Mr. Pollard, Mr. Warner, Mr. Fardoonjee, Mr. Mrs, and Miss 
Gribble, Miss Shortt, Captain and Mrs. Cary, Mrs. Dobbie, Na^Mib 
Vicar-uUMolk, Rajah Sbeoraj Daramwani, Raiah Murli Manohur, 
Miss Nundy, Mr. and Mrs. Mohamed Ahmed, Syed Ikbal Alt, Syed 
Ali Bilgrami, B. .A., Mr. Mehdi All Khan, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
jifr/ Dorahjee Dossabhai, . Nawab Framurz Jung, Mr. Sham Uddia 
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Ali Khan, Syed Serajiil Ho^snin, Dr. Kareem Khan and a number of 
other officiaU European and Native. The Resident and family were 
not present in conseqiience of the indisposition of Mrs. Plowden but 
of the Residency staff there were Mr. Irwin, First Assistiinr ; Captaiu 
Adye, officiating Military Secretary ; Mr. Bosaiiquet, Second Assistant, 
and Lieutenant Arbuthiiot, A.D.C.” 

The writer gives a graphic description of the scene he 
beheld from the Khana Bagh. His picture of Native Hy- 
derabad on the Lungar Festival is painted with vivid but 
by no means extravagant colours, showing the hand of a 
true artist. But wc have no space for it. We hasten to the 
far-famed Lungar itself : — 

“ It consists of a procession of .lU the troops, regular and irregular, 
in the Nizam’s service, ituerspersed wiili elephants in gorgeous trap- 
pings, camels decked out to look as lespectabie as those ugly animals 
can be, led horses with the most elaborately embroidered saddle-cloths 
and head-gear, and a motley crowd of natives dressed in the most 
fantastic costumes that their imaginations can devise. Besides these 
there are numerous bodies of fierce and villainous looking Arabs, 
Rohillas and Pathans in the service of the State and the nobility, who 
inarch or rather trot past, to the sound of the strongest ahd most weird 
music imaginable, with old flint matchlocks on their backs and shout- 
ing out praises of their chiefs and their own bravery. The bells of 
the elephants, the beating of tom toms, the braying of the different 
bands of the irregular troops playing execrably out of tune, the yells 
of the Arabs, the led horses prancing and neighing, all these go to 
make up a universal din that must be heard to be believed and. which 
is simply indescribable.” 

“ Rohillas and Pathans ** seems a slip, for the Rohillas 
are Pathans. But that by the way. Wc conclude with the 
account of this year's Lungar 

“ As usual this year the pageant was headed by the city police forces, 
both mounted and foot, led by the Kotwa), the Nawab Akbar Jung, 
C. S. I., seated in a fine howdah on the back of a huge elephant. 
Then followed for the space of about one hour an interminable pro- 
cession of Arab jamadars and their strange followers. Pathan jama- 
dars and their men, elephants with the sons and relatives of city 
magnates, seated in gorgeous howdahs, camel sowars, irregular cavalry, 
led horses saddled and bridled or caparisoned in cloth of gold, saddle- 
cloths and bridles and bodies of men in blue, scarlet and green. After 
these came the irregular troops, and very irregular most of them were 
too, both as regards dress and marching. 1 notice that some of the 
irregular are still clad in uniforms of the old French pattern with the 
quaintly shaped head-pieces. These are the men amongst whom the 
name of the great French adventurer,— Monsieur Raymond— -is still 
cherished.— The deeds of “Mussuram” as they style him, are still 
themes of speculation and story with them. They honour his tomb 
and once a year go thither to sing at bis shrine. The whole of these 
irregular troops are armed with the pid Brown Bets, to that if they 
are not dangerous they are still ornamental and help once a year to 
add to the glories and picttiresqoeness of the Lungar. The shrill 
sounds of a cavalry band next announced the approach of that small 
but splendid body of men known as the Gnlconda Brigade. At the head 
of his men rode that fine cavalry soldier. Major Afsur Jung, surrounded 
by a brilliant staff gorgeous in gold lace. First came the Golconda 
Cavalry, three squadrons strong, each numbering from ^ to 100 
sabres. These elicited much praise as they defiled past in splendid 
order, as also did the Maiseram regimeivt clad in a picturesque Zouave 
costume and the Golconda Infantry both of which regiments weiVf 
past at a swinging pace keeping excellent time to the music of their 
infantry band stationed opposite the Khana Bagh. A bullobk battery 
tff artillery, with five guns, brought up the rear of this fine brigade, 
numbering in all some three thousand men, Next came the division 
under Colonel Nevill, known as the Nizam’s Regular troops, the finest 
body of troops in the service. The cavalry especially the African 
guards in their dark blue uniform with white braid, were much admir- 
ed. Besides the African Guards, the Cavalry brigade consisted of 
the isi and 2nd Hyderabad Lancers, one in white and the other in 
yellow facings and head dress. Behind these came two horse bat- 
teries of four guns each horsed by fine large walers and every thing 
looking veiy spick and span. Following the Artillery came the In- 
fantry in one brigade of three regiments. The first that went past, 
heading the brigade was Captain Hartle’s regiment, the second with 
their drums and fifes playing the British Grenadiers. This was by far 
the best regiment of the three composing the brigade. The next the 
4th Infantry under Captain Fiuglas— did not show to advantage in 
their shabby looking Khakde tiousers and faded head dress ^ the 
last, the 6th Infantry under Captain Griffin were not very muclfBetter 
as regards marching. As this last regiment came opposite the 
Minister’s residence there was a long stoppage and many of the 
guests getting impatient and it being already 6 o’clock, began to de- 
part but the long procession did not finish to defile until nearly two 
hours later, the rear being brought up by the, Paigah troops pf Sir 
Asman Jah and a miscellaneous body of irregulars, Jamadars, camel 
sowars, Rohillas and Jawans.” 

Thus passed the Lungar of Hyderabad. It was not only 
a most magnificent pageant; but a unique spectacle such as 
is not to be seen in any part of the world. It recalls 
glories of old Delhi during the height of Mogul suprcouicy 
where two hundred thousand soldiers were habitually ^quar- 
tered. In no part of India out of the Niaam’s Dominions 
in these days, could so many troops be turned out for a 
tamasha year after year to swell* the triumph df the Lttfigar 
at Hyderabad^ 
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TODS' AMENDMENT. 

The World hath set its heavy yoke 
Upon the old white-bearded folk 
Who strive to please the King, 

God*s mercy is upon the young, 

God’s wisdom in the baby tongue 
That fears not anything, 

The Parable of Chajju Bhagat 

Now Tods’ Mamma was a singularly charming woman, and every 
one in Simla knew Tods. Most men had saved him from death on 
occasions. He was beyond his a^ah^s control altogether, and perilled 
his life daily to find out what would happen if you pulled a Moun- 
tain Battery mule's tail. He was an utterly fearless young Pagan, 
about sU years old, and the only baby who ever broke the holy calm 
of the Supreme Legislative Council. 

It happened this way : Tods* pet kid got loose, and fled up the hill, 
off the Boileaugungc Road, Tods after it, until it burst in to the 
Viceregal ^Lodge lawn, then attached to ‘Peterhoff.* The Council 
were sitting at the time, and the windows were open because it was 
warm* The Red Lancer in the porch told Tods to go away ; but 
Tods knew the Red Lancer and most of the Members of Council 
personally. Moreover, he had firm hold of the kid's collar, and 
was being dragged all across the flower-beds. * Give my salaam to 
the long Councillor Sahib, and ask him to help me take Meti 
back I* gasped Tods. The Council heard the noise through 
the open windows ; and, after an interval, was seen the shocking 
spectacle of a Legal Member and a Lieutenant-Governor helping, 
under the direct patronage of a Cominandcr-in^Chief and a 
Viceroy, one small and very dirty boy in sailor's suit and a tangle 
of brown hair, to coerce a lively and rebellious kid. They headed 
it off down the path to the Mall, and Tods went home in 
triumph and told his Mamma that all iht Councillor Sahibs had been 
helping him to catch MotL Whereat his Mamma* smacked Tods for 
interfering with the administration of the Empire ; but Tods met 
the Legal Member the next day, and told him in confidence that 
if the Legal Member ever wanted to catch a goaf, he. Tods, would 
give him all the help in his power. *Thank you, Tods,' said the 
Legal Member. 

Tods was the idol of some eighty jhampanh^ and half as many saUes. 
He saKitcd them all as ‘ O Brother.* It never entered his head 
that any living human being could disobey his orders; and he 
was the buffer between the servants and his Mamma's wrath. 
I'hc working of that household turned on Tods, who was adored 
by every one from the slboby to the dog-boy. Even Futtch Khan, 
the villainous loafer kbit from Mussoorie, shirked risking Tods' 
displeasure for fear his co-mates should look down on him. 

So rods had honour in the land from Boileaugungc to Chota 
Simla, and ruled justly according to his lights. Of course, he 
spoke Urdu, but he had also mastered many queer side-speeches 
like the cbotee beUe of the women, and held grave converse with 
shopkeepers tnd Hill-coolies alike. He was precocious for his 
age, and his mixing with natives had caught him some of the more 
bitter truths of life : the meanness and the sordidness of it. 
He used, over his bread and milk, to deliver solemn and* serious 
aphorisms, translated from the vernacular into the English, that 
made his Mamma jump and vow that Tods must Home next 
hot weather. 

Just when Tods was in the bloom of his power, the Supreme 
Lcgislacure were hacking out a Bill for the Sub-Montanc Tracis, 
a revision of the then Act, smaller than the Punjab Land Bill 
but affecting, a few hundred thousand people none the less. The 
Legal Member had built, and bolstered, and embroidered, and 
amended that Bill, till it looked beautiful on paper. Then the 
Council began to settle what they called the ^rninor details.’ As 
if any Englishman legislating for natives knows enough to know 
which are the minor and which are the major points, from the 
native point of view, of any measure ! That Bill was a triumph 
of * safeguarding the interests of the tenant.' One clause provided 
that land should not be leased oh longer terms chan five years 
at a stretch ; because, if the landlord had a tenant bound down 
for, say, twenty years, he would squeeze the very life out of him. 
The notion was to keep up a stream of independent cultivators 
in the Sub-Mootane Tracts ; and ethnologically and politically 
the notion was correct. The only drawback was that it was 
altogether wrong. A native's life in India implies the life of his 
son. Wherefore, you cannot legislate for one generation at a time. 
You muse consider the next from the native point of view. 
Curiously enough, the native now and then, and in Northern India 
more particularly, hates being overprotected against himself. 
Th;pre was a Ni^a village once, where they lived on dead and buried 
Commissariat males* . . . But chat is another story. 

For many reasons, to be explained later, the people con- 
cerned objected to the Bill* The Native Member in Council 
knew as much about Punjabis as be knew about Charing Cross. 
He bi^ laidJn Calcutta that * fhe Bill was entirely in accord 
with tha desires, of that large and Improtant class, the cultiva- 


torsi* tnd so on, and so on. The Legal Member’s knowledge 
of natives was limited to English-speaking Durbaris, and his 
own red ebaprasiis^ the Sub-Montane Tracts concerned no one 
in particular, the Deputy Commissioners were a good deal too 
driven to make representations, and the measure was one which 
dealt with small landholders only. Nevertheless, the Legal Member 
prayed that ir might be correct, for he was a nervously con- 
scientious man. He did not know that no man .can ^cll whac 
natives think unless he mixes with them with the varnish 
off. And not always then. But he did the best he knew. 
And the measure came up to the Supreme Council for the 
final touches, while Tods patrolled the Burra Simla Bazar in 
his morning rides, and played with the monkey belonging to 
Ditta Mull, the bunnia, a ud listened, as a child listens, to all the 
stray talk about this new freak of the herd SabiPs, 

One day there was a dinner-party, at the house of Tods' Mamma, 
and the Legal Member came. Tods was in bed, but he kept 
awake till he heard the bursts of laughter from the men over 
the coffee. Then he paddled out in his little red flannel dressing- 
gown and his night-suit and cook refuge by the tide of his father, 
knowing chat he would not be sent back. * See the miseries 
of having a family! * said Tods' father, giving Tods three prunes, 
some water in a glass that had been used for claret, and telling him 
to sic still. Tods sucked the prunes slowly, knowing that he would 
have to go when they were finished, and sipped the pink water 
like a man of the world, as he listened to the conversation. Pre- 
sently, the Legal Member, talking * shop' to the Head of a Depart- 
ment, mentioned his Bill by its full name — *The Sub-Montane 
Tracts Ryotwary Revised Enactment.* Tods caught the one native 
word and lifting up his small voice said — 

*Oh, I know about chat ! Has it been murramutted ytu Coun- 
cillor Sahib F * 

‘How much ?* said the Legal Member. 

‘ mended.— Put tbeek^ you know— made nice to 

please Ditta M ull 1 ' 

The Legal Member left his place and moved up next to Tods. 

‘What do you know about ryotwari^ little man he said. 

‘ I'm not a little man, I'm Tods, and I know all about it. Ditta 
Mull, and Choga Lall, and Amir Nath, and— oh, lakhs of my friends 
tell me about it in the bazars when I calk to them.' 

‘ Oh, they do— do they ? What do they say, Tods ?* 

Tods tucked his feet under his red flannel dressing-gown and 
said—* I must ftnkl 

The Legal Member waited patiently. Then ^Tods with infinite 
compassion — 

* You don't speak my talk, do you. Councillor Sahib}' 

* No ; I am sorry to say I do not,' said the Legal Member. 

‘ Very well,' said Tods, ‘ I must fink in English.' 

He spent a minute putting his ideas in order, and began very 
slowly, translating in his mind from the vernacular to English, as 
many Anglo-Indian children do. You must remember that the 
Legal Member helped him on by questions when he halted, for 
Tods was not equal to the sustained flight of oratory that follows. 

* Ditta Mull says, “ This thing is the talk of a child, and was 

made up by fools." But / don’t think you arc a fool, Councillor 
Sahib,' said Tods hastily. * You caught my goat. This is whac 
Ditta Mull says— “ I am not a fool, and why should the Sirkar 
say I am a child ? 1 can see if the land is good and if the landlord 
is good. If I am a fool, the sin is upon my own head. For five 
years I take my ground for which I have saved money, and a wife 
1 take too, and a little son is bom." Ditta Mull has one daughter 
now, but he says he will have a son, soon. And he says, “ At 
the end of five years, by this new bundobust, 1 must go. If I 
do not go, I roust get fresh seals and tamps on the papers, 

perhaps in the middle of the harvest, and to go to the law-courts 
once is wisdom, but to go twice is JehannumP That is ^uite 
true,* explained Tods gravely. * All my friends say so. And 
Ditta Mull says, ** Always fresh takkus and paying money to vakils 
and chaprassis and law-courts every five years, or else the landlord 
makes me go. Why do I want to go ? Am I a fool ? If I am a fool 
and do not know, after forty years, good land when I sec it, let 
medic! But if the new bundobust says for fifteen years, that it is 
good and wise. My little son is a man, and I am burnt, and he 
takes the ground or another ground, paying only once for the 
/ 4 i^aj-stamps on the papers, and his little son is born, and at the 
end of fifteen years is a man too. But what profit is there in five 
years and fresh papers } Nothing but dikb, trouble, dikb, Wc are 
not young men who take these lands, but old ones — not farmers, 
but tradesmen with a little money— and for fifteen years wc shall 
have peace. Nor are we children that the Sirkar should treat us 
80 

Here Tods stopped short, for the whole tabic were listening. 
The Legal Member said to Tods, ‘Is that all ?* 

‘All lean remember,’ said Tods* *But you should see Ditta 
Mull's big monkey. It's just like a Councillor Sahib/ 

‘ Tods 1 Go to bed,' said his father** 

Tods gathered up his dressing-gown tail and departed. 
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The Legal Member brought his hand down on the table with a 
crash— * By Jove !’ said the Legal Member, ‘I believe the boy is 
right. The short tenure h the weak point.* 

He left early, thinking over what Tods had said. Now, it was 
obviously impossible for the Legal Member to play with a bunnia'i 
monkey, by way of getting understanding ; but he did better. He 
made inquiries, always bearing in mind the fact that the real 
native — not the hybrid. University-trained mule— is as timid as a 
colt, and, little by little, he coaxed some of the men whom the 
measure concerned most intimately to give in their views, which 
squared very closely with Tods* evidence. 

So the Bill was amended in that clause ; and the Legal Member 
was filled with an uneasy suspicion that Native Members represent 
very little except the Orders they carry on their bosoms. But he 
put the thought from him as illiberal. He was a most Liberal 
man. 

After a time, the news spread through the bazars that Tods 
had got the Bill recast in the tenure-clause, and if Tods* Mamma 
had not interfered. Tods would have made himself sick on the 
baskets of fruit and pistachio nuts and Cabuli grapes and almonds 
that crowded the verandah. Till he went Home, Tods ranked 
some few degrees before the Viceroy in popular estimation. But 
for the little life of him Tods could not understand why. 

In the Legal Member’s privaie-papcr-box still lies the rough 
draft of the Sub-Montane 'i racts Ryotwary Revised Enactment; 
and, opposite the twcnty^sccond clause, pencilled in blue chalk, 
and signed by the Legal Member, arc the words * Todi* Amendment' 
— Rudyard Kipling. 

THE MADRAS CITY CIVIL COURT BILL, 1892. 

A Bill to establish an additional Civil Court 
for the City of Madras, 

Whereas it is expedient to establish an additional Civil Court 
for the City of Madras ; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Madras City Civil Court 
Act, 1892 ; and 

(2) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this Act, unless there is something repugnant in the 
subject or context, — 

(1) ** City Court’* means the Court established under the next 
following section : 

(2) “City of Madras** means the area within the local limits 
for the time being of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
High Court : 

(5) “High Court'* means the High Court of Judicature at 
Madras : and 

(4) “Small Cause Court’* means the Court of Small Causes 
of Madras. 

3. The Local Government may, by notification in the official 
Gazette, establish a Court, to be called the Madras City Civil 
Court, with jurisdiction to receive, try and dispose of all suits 
and other proceedings of a civil nature not exceeding two thousand 
five hundred rupees in value and arising within the City of Madras, 
except suits or proceedings which arc cognizable— 

(a) by the High Court as a Court of Admiralty or Vice-Admi- 
ralty or as a Colonial Court of Admiralty, or as a Court 
having testamentary, intestate or matrimonial jurisdic- 
tion, or 

(fi) by the Court for the relief of insolvent debtors, or 
(r) by the Small Cause Court. 

4. The Local Government may, by notification in the official 
Gazette, appoint so many persons as it may think fit to be Judges of 
the City Court; and may, for any misconduct, by a like notifica- 
tion, suspend or remove any Judge so appointed. 

5. (l) Every person appointed a Judge of the City Court shall 
be, by virtue of his office, a Judge of the Small Cause Court with 
respect to cases cognizable by that Court. 

(2) Every such Judge shall be liable to perform any duties of a 
Judge of the Small Cause Court which the Chief Justice of the 
High Court may require him to perform. 

6. When the City Court consists of more than one Judge, — ' 
{r) each of the Judges may exercise all or any of the powers 

conferred on the Court by this Act or any other law 
for the time being in force; 

{b) the Local Government may apooint any one of the Judges 
to be the principal Judge ; and 

(f) the principal Judge may, from time to time, make such 
arrangements as he may think fit for the distribution of 
the business of the Court among the various Judges 
thereof. 

7. (1.) The Judge of the City Court, or, when the Court 
consists of more than one Judge, the principal Judge, may from 
time to time, with the sanction of the Local Government, appoint 
a? many clerks, bailiffs and other ministerial officers as may be 
licccssary for the administration of justice by the Court, and 


for the exercise and performance of the powers and duties conferred 
and imposed on it by this Act or any other law for the time being 
in force. 

(2) The officers so appointed shall exercise such powers and 
discharge such duties of a ministerial nature, as the said Judge 
or principal Judge may from time to time direct. 

(3) The said Judge or principal Judge may, subject to the 
control of the High Court, — 

(a) suspend or remove any officer so appointed, or 

(b) fine any such officer wito is guilty of misconduct or neglect 

in the performance of the duties of his office. 

^4) Any fine imposed on an officer under subsection (3) may 
be deducted from his salary. 

(8) All questions which arise in suits or other proceedings under 
this Act in the City Court shall be dealt with and determined 
according to the law for the time being administered by the High 
Court in the exercise of its ordinary original civil jurisdiction. 

9. When the subject-matter of any suit or other proceeding is 
land or a house or a garden, its value for the purposes of the 
jurisdiction conferred on the City Court by this Act shall, subject 
to the other provisions of this Act, be fixed in manner provided 
by the Court-fees Act, 1870, section 7, clause 5. 

10. Fees chargeable for serving or executing processes issued 
by the City Court, or served or executed under its direction or 
control, shall be such as the High Court may prescribe with the 
approval of the Governor of Fort St. George in Council and the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

11. The powers conferred by Chapter XXXVI of the Code of 
Civil Procedure on High Courts and District Courts as to the 
appointment of Receivers may be exercised by the City Court 
or any Judge thereof. 

12. In clause (a) of section 31 of the Presidency Small Cause 
Courts Act, 1882, for the words “to the High Court” the 
words “to the Madras City Civil Court or the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William or Bombay, as the case may be,” shall 
be substituted. 

13. Whenever any suit or proceeding in the City Court it set- 
tled by agreement of the parties before issues have been settled or 
any evidence recorded, half the amount of the institution fees 
paid by the plaintiff shall be repaid to him by the Court. 

14. When, under section 13 of the Letters Patent for the High 
Court, dated the twenty-eighth day of December, 1865, of under 
section 25 of the Code of Civil Procedure, the High Court has 
removed for trial by itself any suit from the City Court, fees on the 
scale for the time being in force in the High Court as a Court of 
ordinary original civil jurisdiction shall be payable in that Court 
in respect of the suit and proceedings therein : 

Provided that, in the levy of any such feet which, according 
to the practice of the Court, are credited to the Government, credit 
shall be given to the plaintiff in the suit for any fee which in the 
City Court he hat already paid under the Court-fees Act, 1870, 
on the plaint. 

15. (1) The Court authorized to hear appeals from the City 
Court shall be the High Court. 

{2) The period of limitation for an 'appeal from a decree or ordpr 
of the City Court shall be the same as that provided by law for a 
decree or order of the High Court in the exercise of its original 
; jurisdiction. 

16. Nothing in this Act contained shall affect the original civii 
jurisdiction of the High Court : 

Provided that — 

(1) if any suit or other proceeding is instituted in the High 
Court which, in the opinion of the Judge who tries the same 
(whose opinion shall be final), ought to have been instituted in the 
City Court, no costs shall be allowed to a successful plaintiff, and 
a successful defendant shall be allowed his costs as between attorney 
and client ; 

(2) in any suit or other proceeding pending at any time in the 
High Court, any Judge of such Court may at any stage thereof 
make an order transferring the same to the City Court if in his 
opinion such suit or proceeding is within ihc jurisdiction of that 
Court and should be tried therein ; 

(3) in any suit or other proceeding so transferred, the Court-fees 
Act, 1870, shall apply, credit being given for any fees levied in the 
High Court. 

17. The City Court shall use a seal of such form and dimen- 
sions as may be for the time being prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment. 

18. (i) The Judge of the City Court, or, when the Court 
consists of more than one Judge, the principal Judge, shall, at the 
commencement of each year, draw up a list of holidays and vaca- 
tions to be observed in the Court, and shall submit the same for 
the approval of the Local Government. 

(2) Such list, when it has received such approval, shall be 
published in the official Gazette, and the said holidays and vacations 
shall be observed accordingly. 

19. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to affect the provision 
contained in section 360A of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
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The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieulcnaol-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department lo 
Local Government, 
on the Admini»tration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luleel 
Bahadar, C.I.E., i6, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet^ 

I, Uckoor Dutl’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

or THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations froftt 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ’’ 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides posttige. 

HollowayT Ointment and Pills are the best^ 
cheapest, and the most popular remedies at all 
seasons, and under all circumstances they m.ay 
be used with safety and with the certainty o, 
doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and all des- 
criptiont of skin diseases, sores, ulcerations 
and burns are presently benefited and ultimate- 
ly cured by these healing, soothing, and pnri- 
lying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upj. 
on the abdomen checks all tendency to irrita- 
tion in the bowels, and averts diarrhoea and 
other disorders of the intestines frequently pre- 
vailing through the summer and fruit seasons. 
Heat lumps, blotches, pimples, inflammations 
of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affections 
and enlarged glands can be efiTectively over- 
come by using Holloway's remedies sccording 
to the inttructione accompanying every packet. 
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"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

AH who sujffer find sure relief from 



The Oreatest Pain Care Extant. 

It lias drivrn out irotti the system 

Rente Rhenmatism and Rheumatic Oout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, T^RONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITEIV* 
no. College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 


OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(r) the eifciion and establishment 
o .1 I'iieatte in the heart of the town, and in 
tlie best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the i-levaiion of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTOR.S.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haratal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
H.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the H«ad, Face and Limbs 

1$ almost too reinarUable for CREDENCE. 

Arc you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE 1 A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrect& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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! Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
I tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacliaran Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Mcidhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Ranerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadanand.a Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.b., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Bchari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Hanker, 
Ray Yoiindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandcy, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 1 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, I 

Babu Saikari Baneiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, %b- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakiir Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., ^c. 


NOTICE, 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs, 250, (each). 


“UNDAUNTED'' WATCH Es. 6. 

Onaranteed two Tears. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open- 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, “ Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with hand .setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years’ guarante;;. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapnes.s. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double our rates. One watch free 
for 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District Munsiffs 
Court from Chicacole says : — A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Sitapur says : — I sold it 
for Rs. fo-8-0.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 

Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See th*e word “ Undaunt- 
ed” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bing Be. 1-8-0.^ Sewing 
Machine B& 5. Music Box Bs. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Duttons, and Ring set with scienr 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
each. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikuila, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30.” 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, iays 
“ It works as good as any Rs. 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6, 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


' AND I 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in aavance, 


Yearly ... 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 

If not pdid in advance, 


Yearly 

Half-yearly... 

Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy ^ 


Rs. 12 
>1 7 

i» 4 
He. i-S 
Ans. 0-8 

Rs. 18 
„ 10-8 
„ 6-0 

Ans. 0-12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column; are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to *The. Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booics and pamnhleis 
(carnage paid) to ** The Editor ” of ** Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DuiPs Lam, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 
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CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13. 1892. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE UNION I 
Brother freemen, hear a story, 

Borne upon your native breeze, 

Fresh and young, and old and hoary. 

Sturdy as your greenwood trees. 

* Read it— note it— far extended 
Over every land and sea. 

How our Island races blended 
one matchless Unity. 

Host, from small beginnings springing, 
Nationhood began to grow, 

Saint and sinner something bringing 
* Weighty word or weighty blow : 


j “ Break the Union ” /—Hear the answer 
Ai we live it shall notke^ I 
And it was not— and it will not, 

While our sons are brave and free. 

Kindred words were dtly spoken— 
Freemen ! like one unit staml** / 

.'"’Italy rose to the token. 

And the German Fatherland : 

One and w//.”— The men were brothers, 
Bound as in an iron band. 

With good steel the words were written, 

. Angels bore them Car and wide 
Till within the realm of Britain, 

Came the counsel— “ Nay, Divide ” 1 
/ Sentiment is great— yea greatest— 

Trust your treasures to the tide. 


/blaster builders, downward sending 
Stones that show the master band ; 
Thus began the never-ending 
/^Oneness of our Native Land. 


Was it treason ? damndd treason ? 

No such charge shall shame my song t 
Great the voice, ev’n in unreason, 
Great and gifted— /w the wrong. 


No. 537 


.Bowmen, statesmen, heroes, martyrs, 
Strong to do, and strong to die, 
Standing on their hard-won charters 
Built the noble fabric high. 

And from John o’ Groats to Dover, 
And from many an Irish crag, 

And on sea, the wide world over, 
Waved the gallant Union Flag. 




Loyally the workmen reared it. 

For it shed their generous blood ; 

eir the despots knew and feared it- 
Its far reaching brotherhood. 


Rend this flag, split up this nation, 
Of the latter make you four ; 

Dare the worir of separation 
With the foeman at your door I 


Let oor enemies divide us, 

Tell our shame with tongue and pen, 
yin the world’s great mart deride us, 
Having fpun^ us less than men. 

' ' 

Romans in their country’s danger 
Knew no Party but the State ; 
^Mction left they to the stranger, 




Rome was one, and Rome was great. 


, * , 1 ■' 

Fair'Golwiibli: in her perit 

HMrtf thikiie wordi frpm o’er tboiee— 


In the wrong— all lands proclaim it, 

/ Human instinct deep and strong, 

Foes applaud— ’Tis friends who blame it— 
(Friends who sorrow a^they name it)— 

In the wrong, men— In the wrong. 

Stand we then at post and station, 

Foot by foot in firm array, 

Tis the life-blood of the nation 
That demands our help to-day. 


Men of Britain hear the story 
Running on from age to age 
Shining with resplendent glory 
On the old historic pa ge. 


June 27, 1892. 


James Routledge. 


ON GUARD I 
UNITE OR DIVIDE ? 

July 2, 1892. 

When crafty Philip, King 
Of Macedon, began 
To forge the chains his Son designed 
For universal man, 

One grim device he had, 

Wherever men were free— 

To conquer, first divide,” he said ; 
It was bis maiteT^keF. 


or$ r*qiust*dt<inmitfyp0stal mon^ orOtrs, if possiblt, as th$ safsst and most convtnutu 
; * iftatm ikron^ tht IftpartmtHt. No othtr rsto^t wUl bo 
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Athens and Sparta fell, 

Swords snapped, ivise words were vain. 
Science and Art lay in the dnst, 

Nor ever rose again. 


Poor in her gifts of speech, 

This Britain in her need 
Never hath lacked the eloquence 
^Of stern, unflinching deed. 


Shall this be Britain’s fate ? 

Shall her flag, too, be furled — 

Her once proud name be written sn^all, 
A byword to the world ? 

Her fearless lion hearty 
Her sturdy common sense. 

Her precedent— shall all be lost 
/ In specions eloquence? 

If so, divide 1 Old Time 
No surer means hath known 
To level in one future doonr 
The Cottage and the Throne. 

Such were the thoughts that sped. 

As thongh on wings of flame, 
first the Separation faith 
Had voice, and form, and name. 

Silent the natkm stood, 

Perplexed, bewildered, slow, 
v^triving for gleams of honest light, 
Fighting for that ns true men fight, 
y4lopii>g that black was not yet white, 
Nor fire a term for snow. 

On guard the nation stood, 

And pondered as she read 
How he — her Old Man Eloquent — 
Dealt with her deathless dead. 

Recasting records old 
/As though no pen had writ, 

In sober truth from then till now. 

Of the great deeds of Pitt. « 


/when danger’s night is dark, 

And Rhetoric is dumb, 

Then British hearts can higher beat, 

Then Britain’s hour has come. 

- 4^0 hour for weaving words. 

No lime for well-trained pen : 

An hour to lest the nation’s best— 

The manhood of her men. 

The hearts that do not flinck, 

The firm, unfailing knees. 

The spirit, as of old, to face 
The battle and the breeze. 

To such the summons Hornes 

Once more in accents clear 

From realms beyond the Sophist’s reach, 

From purer atmosphere. 

A gift the nation brings 
Choicest in all her store — 

Alike to daughter as to son 
/The gift of Duty to be done 
She leaves at every door. 

No time to pause. To hesitate 
Might noble work retard. 

^To-day the nation speaks her will, 

And sternly stands On Guard. 

He who would serve these Islands Three 
Stand he to-day for Unity I • 

James Routledge. 
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Disowned those pregnant deeds, 

That massive, well-knit work, 

Owned in its day by Wilberfbree, 

Endorsed by Edmund Burke. 

Old laws, well tried, must go, 

New laws, untried, prevail, 

^/Blood-red the danger signal stood, 

But Party must not fail. 

Fine words would pierce all gloom, 
Darkness so seen be light. 

The very cry “ Divide I ” “ Divide 
Explained, becomes ” Unite !” 

“ Your faith is new,’ ’twas said ; 

Sharply the answer came — 

“ Not new at all— We always held 
And always said the same.” 

“ You did ?— ‘ In eighty-five 
And ‘ Six ?*- Then 'lis no dream ? 

Stood you the same in both those years ?” 
Reply : — “ Yes, just the same, 

We seemed— so-so ; but lake our word, 
We were content to 

At length the nation spoke, 

Sophists were nowhere then : 

,Aier scorn aroused her sleeping sons— 
Not Party now, but Men. 

Hold up the Union Jack I 
The Potent Mandate ran, 

And hold it in the ancient way — 

United as one man. 


The gingerbread nut which damaged Mr. Gladstofie’s eye has not only 
become historical, but has become a ssicred relic of .the Liberal Pro- 
phet with which generations yet unborn will be conjured. It has been 
bought for a considerable sum by a local Giadstonian of Cheshire 
who intends to have it mounted in j^old and gems. 

V 

• • 

Mr. Frederick Dresser, Charlton Hall, near Chester, writes to the 
as follows 

** Friends of Mr. Gladstone will be glad to know that the lady 
who threw the gingerbread at him in Chester is one of his most 
ardent supporters. Far from intending to insult him, she only 
attempted to give some outward expression of her frenzied admira- 
tion. I could give you her name and address, but she is so utterly 
overwhelmed with the consequences of her reckless zeal that it would 
be cruel to add to her suffering.” 

#** 

Xavier de Montepin, feuilletonist of the Pe/i/ Journal^ is the most 
prolific novelist in France and the one who makes most money. It 
was his constant contributions that advanced the circulation of that 
paper to a million. Nor was the journal ungrateful which has made 
its feuilletonist wealthy. Writing from the age of twentj^De Mon- 
tepin has produced considerably over four hundred novels, and the 
old man hopes to produce as many more. He turns out sixteen hini' 
"^dred words a day, and never misses a day. Lope de Vega must in Ins 
grave turn his face, in discomfiture. 

« 

• * 

America is good a hand at inventing religions as at turning owt 
mechanical novelties. We read 

Virginia has a new religion established among the negroes under 
the name of the * No Meat Eaters.’ The head of it is one Nathaniel 
Brown, who says, that the Lord told him in a vision to gather his 
people and lead them to the promised land, which, he seys, is Barkley, 
va, where, he says, they shall live for ever if they eat no meat. Their 
religious services are thus described by an eyewitness. At regular 
intervals they would break out into a howling sort of hymn, accompany* 
mg their shouting with grostesque dancing and jumping abput the 


REFS 


m 


As 


yoom. A» ip^ech proceeded, the people became more end more 
excited, until, with peripiretion rolling down their faces, they were 
dancing, singing, jumping and shouting like a mob of maniacs. ' This 
was continued for over an hour until nearly all bad fallen from ethaus- 
tinn. Brqjgi tells them that after 300 years on earth they snail be 

translateW*} heam»» 

Brown is a far Wter prophet than Smith. And there is more 
divinity in this nigger Brownistn than in Mormoniim. The mythology 
and miracles of the two are at par. 

' • • 

Sir Edwin Arnold has another feather to his cap. He has become 
xvbat in Indian parlance would be called a high mansabdar of Japan. 
In the Empire of the Rising Sun he has just received the decoration 
of the Order of the Rising Sun— an honour hitherto confined to 
{natives. There are just four kinds of distinction in that state. The 
first or lowest is a military drder. The second, to which alone ladies 
are admissible, is the “ Sacred Mirror.’’ The third or penultimate 
, distinction is the Order of the Rising Sun.” The highest is the 
Order of the ** Chrysanthemum.” 

• • 

It is interesting tn note that at tbe celebration 0/ the Tercentenary 
of the Dublin University last month, the University of Bombay was 
represented by Sir Raymond West, the University of Calcutta by 
Sir Alfred Croft, the University of Madras by Mr. Kernan, and the 
University of the Punjab by the Hon’ble W. H. Rattigan (Vice 
Chancellor). 

• • 

We congratulate our friend Dr. K. D. Chose on the brilliant success 
of his son Arabinda, now a student in England. He had already pass- 
ed the Indian Civil Service competition, and now news comes that he 
has just obtained first class honours in the Cambridge Classical Tripos. 
This is the first occasion on which the academical distinction so high- 
ly prized by the British, has fallen to a Black Man and a Baboo. | 

• I 

• • j 

Woman with feminine curiosity has been inquiring into the details of 
the Sultan’s household, particularly of his womankind. We are told 
that the bhrem costs Turkey annually £$^000^000. Woman says 
”it is a perfect nest of intrigue and scandal, of envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness.” 

Nonsense 1 A good deal of simplicity and nature characterises life in 
the harem. There is more intrigue and scandal and the rest of it at a j 
bail and even at many a prayer-meeting than in a month in even the 
Seraglio at Cairo or Constantinople. 

• 

• # 

The Indian Mirror is fortunate in its Burdwan correspondent. In- 
stead of trying to strike seusation out of the desperate dulness of 
Burdwan life, he looks out for inspiration in the historic scenes near 
him. Referring to the bank of the Banka river, with its remnants of 
old tombs and Musjids, the writer says 
” It is apparent tiiat in the days of Mahomedan ascendancy, the 
town was more towards the Banka side (tiaii it is at present. Towards 
the southern extremity of the town amidst a thousand ruins of Maho- 
medan buildings in a lovely spot, a lemnaiit of an old architecture is 
pointed out as the Hururtfia of Sumiar^ the hero of Vidya Sundar. 
Whether the incidents, related by Mukunda Rain and Bharat Cbunder, 
were based on 8en\e reality or that they took up the plot of Bararochi, 
and developed it accor^iing to their own sweet will, or that the incidents 
did actually happen more than eighteen hundred years ago in some 
other portion of India, we will not stop here to discuss. But the spot 
pointed out as the tunnel. (Suranga) of Sundar is certainly no such 
thing at all. It is, to all appearances, the Inside of a Mahomedan 
tomb. There is an entire tomb by its side with a Nim tree above 
where the visitor is called on to throw some coin to propitiate the /’ir 
presiding over the spot. One geological fact is to be noticed about the 
place. The land seems to have sunk down a great deal from its former 
level. The ruins around testify to the wealth and prosperity of the 
Mabomedans. The Kapur Kshattriyas must have settled northward, 
and ruins of their buildings are generally seen about the old Choke. 
There are, however, mosques to oe seen here and there, towards the 
northern side of the town and even at Keshubgunge. But they do not 
seem to a cursory observer to be as old as those on the bank of the 
Banka. 

The writer ought to fish out the sharp gentleman who inventet) the 
Sundar bole* It must have been in Tej Chund^ Bahadoor’s time, 

suspect. The writer says 

“The Burdwan Rajahs from Abu Ral downwards have been remark- 
able for their brnveiy and large- heariedness. They have left their 
itnpr^s upon the town in the shape of many works of public utility. 
The eplendid uivks with their raised embankments attract t^e eye, and 
rivet the attention of a traveller. There is a solemn grandeur about 
them. Standing on the side of Krishna Sugar, I was thinking of the 
memoiaiiduui of, Shashi Suekhur Roy on the water scarcity of 


Bengal. What amount of human labour and what amount of gold 
and how much time the splendid tank must haye cost the Rajah who 
had it excavated. Passing northward the wild grandeur of Romnar 
Bagattnrts the «*ye. A fair collection af tigers and driers are to be 
seen at Dilkhosha, the grounds of which ara being laid out after the 
most appioved European style. Near the Dilkhosha there is a spot 
surrouiided by a ditch full of water. It is called the island. Full of 
thick jungles it is said to be the favourite abode of snakes, jackals and 
birds. It is rather safe to contemplate the wild scenery from a dis« 
tance. ' But one bent on sight-seeing should go a little further, pass 
through the Keshubgunge Chati on to Nawabpore, and there see for 
himself the lonely spot on which stand in the form of a square, a 
huiidered and eight separate temples with an image of Siva in each. 
A Rani of the Raj family had them constructed.” 

Thii, we believe, is the cluster of white pagodas seen from the 
train as it issues out of the Burdwan Station and runs up towards the 
junctiou. 

• « 

Sir £. W. Watkin is an indifiTerent politician but a good engineer. 
He is always wottliy of attention in his speciality. He writes to the 
Times ^ 

“One great thing they (die Government) could settle— a question 
more important to Ireland, as it seems to me, than a dozen Home 
Rule Bills— a question which can be discussed quite apart from Home 
Rule controveibieb— I mean the lestotntion of prosperity and progress 
by great, but simple, public works— the leading works being— (t) a 
ship canal of capacious dimensions between the west and east of 
Ireland, and (2) a tunnel from the noitli of Ireland to the south of 
Scotland. The former would place Ireland on the shortest sea-road 
to all the great West, .and to the Ekst via the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and the latter would make Ireland and Scotland one country. 
Surveys and discussions to which I and othert have for years been 
parties have demonstrated the feasibility of both projects, and the 
most liberal estimate for both does not exceed 20,000,000/., which at 
3 per cent, ninety-nine years’ terminable security would amount to a 
burden of 600,000/. a year foi ninety-nine years, or about a fifth of the 
cost of keeping a hostile force in li eland. 

The discussion of these projects might in some measure efifect a heal- 
thy diversion of the public mind of Ireland, though of course the 
professional agitators would put every obstacle in the way. The tun- 
nel would make for “ Union.” 

#% 

We read 

“ A most eccentric person died recently in Berlin at the age of 
seventy-three. He began, a Berlin correspondent' says, on his 
eighteenth birthday, and kept up till his seventieth year, a book which 
showed that during fifty-two years be had noted the smoking of *628,713 
cig.ars, of which he had received 43,692 as presents, while for the 
I remaining 585,021 he had paid 2,086/. 12s, 3^., which shows that his 
I tastes were at .my rate not unduly extr.avagam. During the same period 
he had h.ad eiglity-five pairs of trousers made, costing altogether 
92/. }s. 34/., seventy-four ortts .ind waistcoats for 158/. ys. 2</., sixty-two 
pairs of boots for 66 i. 2 s. 2d, He wore out 298 shirts and * fronts,’ and 
326 collars, costing altogeilier 57/. 35. ^d. In tram fares he spent 85/. 
131. 2 d. In fifteen years, accouling to his book- keeping, he had drunk 
28,786 glasses of Bavarain beer, of which, however, 21,261 were only 
small ones. For this beer and 36,081 gliisses of cognac and other 
spirits, he spent 1,070/. He gave Mips’ amounting to 261/. His 
book-keeping stopped' when he completed his seventieth year, and 
at the end of this quaint volume are the words, ’ Omnia tenlavi, 
tiiulta perspexi, nihil pcifeci.’” 

Poor soul I 

• 

t t 

In Berlin, a discharged Kibourer shot in their office the Director of 
Public Gardens and his assistant, dangerously wounding both. The 
reason is unknown. 

• • 

What an outcry was raised when it was proposed to tax the bicycles 
and tricycles in this city. At the re-assembling of the Fieuch Chamber, 
we read, M. Francois Deioncle means to propose a tax on them at 
lofrs. each. It is expected to yield 3,ooo,ooofr8. annually, 12,000 of 
which is intended for a National Accident Fund. 

• • 

M. WII.SON, the son-in-law of the late ex-President Gtdvy, and M. 
Leroux, president of M. Wilson’s Election Committee, were tried for 
corrupt practices at the municipal elections in May last, when M. 
Wilson was elected Mayor of Lnches, found guilty and sentenced to 

pay a fine of 1,000 frs each. M. Wilson has given notice of appeal. 

• 

• • 

Tub Russian Holy Synod has adopted a vigorous policy of suppression 
of Catholicism in Poland. Religious instruction in the Polish element* 
ary schools has been proliibited. The number of dioceses is to 
be reduced, the bishopric of Lusk and Zytonietritz— the last re- 
maining Catholic episcopal tee in Ruthenia— it to be done away with. 
The Pope requested the intervention of France which has been making 
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Strong representations at St. Petersburg but the Synod is as strongly 
Averse from making any concession to Catholics. The Holy Synod 
which controls the religious affairs of the empire, is determined to con* 
tinue its anti*Papai propaganda in Poland, and to maintain the absolute 
supremacy of the Orthodox faith at the holy places of Palestine. 

* 

« « 

The Russian Government has voted an extra credit of 2l,8cx> roubles 
for the colonization of the valley of the Kush river, the scene of the 
battle between the Afghans and Russians in 1885, and which at the 
supplementary demarcation of the North-West frontier of Afghanist.in 
was allotted to Russia. The plan, according to the promoter of 
the scheme, General Kuropotkin, is to settle 218 families of Russian 
agriculturists, who will be free of all taxes and ail obligations, including 
military service, for the next ten years, and will receive too roubles a 
family from the Governor-General of Transc<ispia, as well as other 
privileges. 

• • 

In 1891, the Scottish salmon sold at Billingsgate is valued at 138,389/., 
the total sold in the London and other markets is believed to be 
276,778/. Considering that the fish is a costly delicacy in England, 
these figures are difficult of comprehension. They make the people 
out to be enormous ichthyophagists. 

• • 

A Parsi had been passing off in England as an Indian prince. He 
paid for purchases with false cheques, and otherwise swindled. Bom- 
bay, which probably knows his identity and must be anxiously interest- 
ed in his career, has learnt that he has been arrested by the Police. 

• 

• • 

It is reported in the English papers that Mr. Gladstone is the owner 
of the largest lead pencil in the world, the gift of a pencil maker at 
Keswick, which he uses for a walking stick. It is thirty-nine inches 
in length. In place of the customary rubber cap, it has a gold cap. 

*** 

The AdvofaU says : — 

“ M. Asgai Hussjiin, of Taj Mahal fame, and a millionaire, has been 
fined annas 4 and his coachman annas 8 111 that the latter gave a whip 
to a Thail-wala for his caiclcssly plying his hand cart. The Jubilee 
Paptr says the fine on the Moulvi is unjust, because the Mouivi did not 
ureter his coachman to use the whip/’ 

If a millionaire is to be fined, it is preposterous to fine him in annas. 
The man himself might well feel himself affronted. It is like putting 
Mr. Gladstone down on any programme of arrangements for a speech 
of ten minutes. 

The Advocate reports that 

“Eighty Vernacular newspapers of any importance published in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab contained in last week 150 columns 
of matter on Hon. Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji, M. P. Many comic papers 
have given cartoons by mistake representing Mr. Maclean as his 
opponent.” 

We read 

“ An old way of poisoning criminals used to be to compel them 
to swallow large quantities of bull’s blood, and it is interesting to note 
how this acted as a means of causing death. Bull’s blood (says 
the Lancet) is not a poison at all in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but when it enters the stomach it forms a coagulum, and instead of 
the organ being filled with liquid, which might be ejected by 
vomiting, it is filled with a solid mass. This mass presses upwaids 
upon the heart and displaces it.” 


NOTES 6 - LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The Speech from the Throne was read in Parliament in the afternoon 
of the 8th. It simply announced that no business being left unfinished 
by the last Session, it was unnecessary to continue the sitting of 
the Houses at an unusual period of the year, and hoped that at the re- 
assembling at the customary season, Parliament would follow in the 
wake of useful and beneficent legislation of the previous session. 

The same evening the Lords voted the reply to the Queen’s Speech. 
In the discussion the Duke of Devonshire demanded an assurance that 
the Liberals would take no steps for the evacuation of Egypt without 
first consulting Parliament. Lord Herschell is reported in the London 
press to have said that the Liberals would continue the foreign 


policy of Lord Salisbury. According to a later telegram in the Indian 
Daily IS/etos this is due to misreporting. What Lord Herschell said wat 
that he hoped that the same reticence that has been observed in 
Parliament during the Conservative administration in regard to foreign 
affairs at critical junctures would be followed in the coming time. 

The Premier prophesied that the House of Lords would be the 
centre of the strug gle against Home Rule. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith, seconded by Mr. Burr, 
moved an amendment to the Address. It only called fora vote of 
want of confidence in the Conservative Government. It was ulti- 
mately carried, on the nth, by a majority of forty, in a full House 
— the fullest since the Home Rule debate in 1886. Three hundred 
and fifty members were for and three hundred and ten against the 
amendment. The division was taken amid a scene of unprecedent- 
ed excitement — amid waving of hats and cries of **down with 
coercion I” 

In the debate on the amendnienr, Mr. Goschen said he refused to 
believe that Mi. Gladstone was determ ined to huiry on a Home Rule 
measure, and annoiniced that should a Home Rule Bill be brought 
forward, the Unionists would oppose it to the bitter end. On the other 
hand, Mr, Justin McC.irihy demanded an assurance that the Home 
Rule Bill would be acceptable to the Irish and placed in the forefront 
of legislation, and that immediate effect be given to such a measure 
by governing Ireland rn the meantiii>e in the Home Rule spirit. He 
concluded with the threat that without what he demanded for them, the 
Irish members would not support Mr. Gladstone. On behalf of the 
Parnellites Mr. Redmond said they would support the amendment 
but oppose Mr. Gludi^toup, unless be satisfied their demands to the 
fullest. 

Mr. Gladstone gave the assurance so repeatedly demanded. In his 
speech, he denied that the Government had succeeded in their lush 
policy, and intimated that the first duty of the Liberals wonkl be to re- 
peal the coercing measures now in force in Ireland. He reiterated liie 
Newcastle programme as regards Home reforms, bm said that,. nevei- 
theless, Home Rule would be the first business of the new Government. 
He was unable to give details of the Bill now, the principieft of which, 
he said, were known and were based upon fully upholding Imperial 
supiemacy and the effectual transfer to Ireland of the management of 
her own affairs. As regards the position of the Irish members at Wesi- 
minster, he said it was impossible to decide till a responsible Govern- 
ment deals with the question.' He hinted that tl>e rejection or muti 
lation of a Hon>e Rule Bill by the House of Lords would inipeiii 
their position. 

Mr. Balfour said that the retention of the Irish members at West- 
minster meant that Great Britain would always be at the mercy of the 
Irish vote. He generally coiKiemued Home Rule, which, he said, 
would prevent other necessary ainl much-needed reforms, and added 
that the country would soon be weary of Irish Nationalist dictation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech did not reassure the Parnellite members. 
Ml. J. E. Redmond, member for Waterford city, and Mr. W. Redmond, 
member for East Clare, said that they regretted that Mr. Gladstone 
had lu his speech withheld all mention of his Irish programme and 
given no definite piomise as regards the reinstating of evicted tenants 
or the release of Irish political prisoners. They renewed their threat 
to withdraw the Patuciliie vote unless their demands were satisfied to 
the fullest. 

Mr. Dadiibhoy Nanrnji has taken his seat, lie made his affiimation, 
without being sworn in. He spoke on the amendment. He said th<tt 
his election was a unique event in the history of India. The in- 
fluence of Great Britain in India, he said, was beneficen^ and the 
readiness of Parliament to listen to Indian grievances had^cured the 
loyal attachment of India to the throne. 

The official recounting laised the majority of his votes at the elei 
tiun by two to five. 

Sir Charles Dilke has taken Egypt under his protection, and given 
notice that he would at the next session of Parliament bring forward 
H motion to call attention to the declaration made by successive ad- 
ministrations regarding that country, and to move an address to the 
Queen, praying for the resumption of the uegociatious carried on i» 
1887 for the neutralization of Egypt under conditions enabling 
Majesty's Goveriiineiit to secure the permanence thereof. 
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SIR John Edgar hat rttirtd from the Service. It wai known when he 
last left India on leave, that he was not to return. The Bengal Govern- 
ment notice the retirement thui in the gaeette 

“ Thi fS^l , — The Lieutenant-Governor announces with 

deep regrWhat Si%John Edgar has resigned the Civil Service. The 
loss caused by this event is the greater, because it follows so closely 
after the deaths of Sir Henry Harrison, Mr. Boxwell, and Mr, 
Worsely, and no body of officers, however able, can fail to feel their 
strength impaired by the loss of so many men of such exceptional 
ability and character within so short a time. His Honour deems it 
proper to put on record a brief statement of the past services of this 
distinguished officer. 

Sir John Edgar arrived in India in i86a, and spent from 1863 to 
,872 as Assistant and Deputy Commissioner in the district of Cachar. 
The intimate knowledge which he there gained of the Tea Coolie 
Emigration question, and of the treatment of the savages on the 
North-East Frontier, has been of material assistance to the Govern- 
iMcnt in subsequent years. When the Lushai disturbances of 1870 
broke out, he was engaged in a political tour among those tribes, 
and was exposed to great danger, but he returned safelv to Cachar 
. and became the Chief Political Officer with the Lushai Expendiiion 
of 1871. For his service in this capacity he received the decoration 
of the C. S. I. From Cachar he was transferred to Darjeeling, 
where he was Deputy Commissioner for five years, and used his 
opportunities to acquire that knowledge which has made him a 
recognised authority in matters relating to Buddhist literature and 
religion, as well as to the affairs of Tibet. Between 1878 and 1884 
he seived as Magistrate and Collector in Shahabad and Champaran, 
4W)d as Commissioner in the Patna, Chota Nagpur, Dacca, Chittagong 
and Presidency Divisions, thereby acquiring an extensive and varied 
acquaintance with all parts of Bengal. As President of the Excise 
Commission in Bengal he laid the foundation of the important changes 
which have since taken place in the working of that Department. 
In 1884 he became one of the Secretaries, and in 1887 Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, in which capacity he has been the 
trusted adviser of two Lieutenant-Governors. In 1889 he was honour- 
ed by the Knighthood of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

When Sir Charles Elliott became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
his want of acquaintance with Kht personnel of the official staff, and 
with the past history of all current business, would have been a 
serious impediment to progress had he not found in Sir John Edgar 
a friend and a confidant whose judgment was never at fault, whose ad- 
vice WAS always candid and far-seeing, and whose exertions to assist 
his Chief were unwearied. If the Administration of Bengal during the 
first year of Sir Charles Elliott’s tenure of office maintained or advanced 
its old high reputation, it was chiefiy due to the co-operation and coun- 
sel of Sir JoHn Edgar. 

H. J. S. Cotton, 

Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal,** 

So our rebuke to Government on the baldness of their obituary 
notice of Sir Henry Harrison, and the niggardliness of the tribute paid 
by them to the memory of so distinguished an officer has nor, we see, 
gone for nothing. We congratulate them on the improvement in their 
literature. The foregoing notification is as it should be. It is a just 
tribute gracefully delivered. Sir Charles Elliott is unstinted in 
acknowledgment of his obligations to the late Chief Secretary. 

The retirement of Sir John Ware Edgar causes no disturbance in 
the Bengal Secretariat, Mr. Cotton being confirmed as Chief Secretary 
and Mr. Risley as Secretary in the Financial and Municipal Depart- 
ment. This is a matter of course. Both are officers of ability— 
the senior one of considerable experience, likewise, in various depart- 
ments, while the junior one is a savant’—Jind with better mutual under- 
standing would make the Secretariat strong. 

We congratulate the ruling class on its recovering courage, however 
slowly. The Government of India has presented a “big cannon” to the 
Hoii’bie Rann Sir Shanker Buksh, K.C.I.E. This is no doubt a special 
and high honor to a mere landlord, and we are not surprised to learn 
that in token of his joy the Rana gave a party to bis friends. This pre- 
sent is not only a departure from the legislation of the Arms Act, but 
IS in direct conflict with the policy which, since the misconduct of the 
^epoy Army ill 1857, withholds the artillery from the native soldiery. 

Jt is also in strange contrast with the recent refusal to enroll native 
volunteers. The British are reconciled to the Hindustanis, and are 
prepared to trust the sons of the barons who, in 1857, for many months, 
^spt them out of Oudh. The Bengalis alone are now formidable. 


We are glad to find that the appeal of some of our contemporaries 
And our humble selves to our countrymen to come to the help of 
Mauritius, has not been utterly vain. Some of our Princes and nobles 
responded at once, specially Nawab Ahsan-ullab Bahadoor of Dacca 
And the young Mahaiaja of Benares. Since then, in the Western 
Presidency, the Matiaraja of Bhownugger gave Rs. 500 to the 
Mauritius Relief Fund. If our Chiefs and nobility more generally 
^dersiood^ as leadets of a nation calling itself ciyiliied, their duty 


towards suffering humanity throughout the globe, the aggregate con- 
tribution of India towards tbe relief of Mauritius might be a large 
figure and might go far to set up the poor little island again on its 
legs. 


The Government of India discourages the practice, which has grown 
of late, of stamping advertisements on Government currency notes. 
It warns the public that when a note so disfigured is presented for 
encashment at a Currency office or Treasury, the holder may be put to 
inconvenience by payment being delayed while enquiries are made or 
by his being directed to present the note at the Currency office of issue. 

Gan/a is prohibited in the Indian Army. Officers Commanding Native 
Regiments arc reminded by the General Officer Commanding Burma 
District, “that ganj.i is absolutely prohibited by the Excise Act i88r. 
All ranks are forbidden to have in possession, or .to smoke, or to 
otherwise consume ganja.” Any man so found guilty will be Court- 
martialed for disobedience of orders under the 70th Indian Article 
of War. 


Old Sir William Moore has come forward as a champion of the 
Contagious Diseases Act. His contribution in the Lancet of July 
23 is nothing if not curious. His is a one-sided argument ; ignoring 
every other consideration he is all for the military interest. The soldiers 
must be saved at any cost. But no one of our countrymen who 
remembers the working of the measure, will ever vole for its revival. 
It was a reign of terror among ail classes of prostitutes when the 
C. D. Act was in force in India. The police and tbe medical examiners 
made a good harvest out of it in various ways. Tu Calcutta, 
Dr. Payne’s creatures fattened on it. It was an engine of op- 
pression to those classes of prostitutes who had not even any imaginary 
relation with soldiers. Soldiers and sailors, and indeed Christians 
in genera), are not, in Bengal at least, allowed to mix with native 
women of the town of any respectability. It is only with the lowest 
scum of the order that they can associate. And yet all Norton Street 
and Covent Garden were dragooned in the name of the health of the 
British soldier! The law was a mighty instrument of extortion and 
persecution in the hands of bad men, and produced no desired 
effect, but only mischief. The oppression was so great that in any 
European country the result would have been disastrous. 


The Lancet of June 25, in noticing the “Leprosy Repression Act *' 
of the Cape of Good Hope, writes of the neglect of the British Govern- 
ment to enact laws for the repression of leprosy in India thus 
“ Many people are always eager to show with what calm, philosophical 
resignation they can regard the dangers and sorrows which, leaving 
them untouched, fall he.avily upon their neighbours. Shall we be 
reproached for such an expressian of opinion as this when to-day in 
Biitish India lepers are allowed to act a» salesmen in the Bazaars and 
to move about just as they please in the croweded thoroughfares of 
Indian cities?” 

Our unsophisticated reason, not to say instinct, led us to regard 
leprosy as a contagious disease, but we were relieved by the assur- 
ances of many authorities to the contrary. There is division in tbe 
Faculty. Certainly medical men are not unanimous in their opinion. 
Still people have a natural objection to lepers handling provisions in 
markets and bazaars, and there ought to be provision in the Police and 
Municipal Acts against the nuisance. Both in the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope and New South Wales, there is a provision for the 
segregation of lepers, but in India where there are more lepers there 
is no enactment to keep out of sight the varied forms of such a loath- 
some disease. 


Japan is a most interesting land, and everything relating to it has a 
special significance to us, whose foiefutbers gave the Japanese religion, 
taught them arts and sciences, and altogether made them a civilised 
people. But though the Japanese received their first light from China, 
which itself borrowed the lamp from India, they contributed their own 
oil and produced a glorious illumination. To all intents and put- 
If^sei tbe civilisation of the Western coast of tbe Pacific is original. 
The Chinese and the Japanese evolved each a system of art distinct 
from the other. Each has its special points. Of late years, Japanese 
art bai attracled attention in Europe, from oonntBsseurs and artists as 
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well as collectors. The following account will be read with interest 
in India 

“ A meeting of the Japan Society was held on July 14, in the hall of 
the Society of Arts, when a paper on ‘The Naturalistic Ait of Japan * 
was read by Mr. Gowland, F. C. S., formerly of the Impetinl Mint, 
Osaka. The chair was taken by Piofessor William Anderson. The 
lecturer said that the ciiicf schmils, or styles, by which the advance and 
development of Japanese pictorial art have been effected are four in 
miniber— the Cbmese, including the Buddhist school, dating fiom the 
hfili or sixth century ; the Yamato-Tosa, dating from the beginning 
of the eleventli century; the Kano, dating from the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; and the Sbijo, dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. There were no traces existing in Japan of indige- 
nous pictorial art. The earliest paintings in the country were either 
Corean or Chinese. According to traditional records, Corean and 
Chinese painters came to Japan from time to time during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, but up to the ninth ceutuiy, the lime of Kanaoka, the 
fii St great artist of native biilh of whose work any specimens exist, 
J.'ipanese art was surrounded by haze and uncertainty. In the four- 
teenth cetitiiry they had the advent of a famous painter of the Chinese 
and Buddhist school, Cho Deusu, and from this period names and 
dates were more certain. After the death of Kanaoka in the tenth 
century the Japanese began to establish a truly Japanese school of paint- 
ing, but it was not until the beginning of the clevciuh century that the 
Yamato-Tosa School was founded by the Court noble and painter, 
Kasuga Motomitsu. This school represented the national feelings and 
spirit of the Japanese more fully than the Chinese school. The Kano 
was the third gieat S( hool, and was originated by Kano Masanobu 
(born A. D. 1424, died A. D. 1520), and established by Montonbii 
(born A. D. I479 i d>cd A. D. 1559). The paintings of this school 
were in two styles, the first in black and white, characterised 
by a few bold sweeping stiokes, the action of living objects and 
the features of a landscape being thus indicated without much de- 
tail. The second style was one of brilliant colouring and more 
careful drawing. The name Siiijo, given to the Naturalistic 
School, was taken from the name of the stieei in which the studio of 
Okyo, the founder of the school, was situated. It differed from other 
schools in its first principles, its motives, and its technique. Okyo 
was born a. d. 1733 and died a. D. I795 i and he was the first artist to 
make a really honest .attempt to ropy natural objects. In landscapes 
the painteis of this school preferred to paint the scenery of their 
own country rather than the idealised and artificial landscapes of 
China. In its technique use of the old he.avy body colours was dis- 
continued and delicate tones and washes adopted. In black and 
white picinies deep black was avoided, and harmonious effects in 
light shades of grey combined with washes of brown were most 
successfully produced. All pigments were, in fact, delicately used.” 

Who will collect the traces of our ancient art, from past literature 
and extant specimens, and group them into schools in chronological 
order, and give us a history of the indigenous schools of painting ? 

The Hindoo Patriot has an “ our own correspondent ” who, writing on 
the 5th instant, gives original news of .a pl,ace unknown to the political 
geography of India. It appears that at the termination of the Sntna 
festivities, a few of the guests visited what the writer calls “ the inter- 
esting model State of Dumraon,” 

“ where they were entertained in a right hospitable manner by the 
popular Uewan, Rai Jai Ferkash Lai B.ihadur, C.S.I. The Dewan is 
a gentleman of great culture, and under his able administrarion, the 
State may be pronounced second to none of the Native Slates of 
India.” 

We wonder where these festive gentry had been. Had they been 
beguiled to a Phantom Island and been the giie.its of a spectre 
Dewan At any rate, no such Minister of a Native State as mentioned 
in the is known to the Foreign Office; any more than 

such a Companion of the Star of India of anything like the same 
name is known to the .Secretaiy of the Order. 

Not content with announcing the miracle wrought by the extraordi- 
nary “Dewan of great culture and under his able administration,’* 
this impartial and intelligent witness adds the proof, saying — 

‘ The Maharaja has three spacious garden houses, very magnificently 
furnished, for the accoinrnndation of his guests and visitors. All these 
changes have been introduced by the popular Dewan, whose many acts 
of courtesy are always appreciated by those who have the honor of 
being the guests of the Raj.” 

a fact very creditable to the gratitude of these guests. Hence, 
we suppose, the myth of the State of Dumraon which “ may be pro- 
nounced second to none of the Native Stales of India,” that is, pre- 
sumably above Cashmere and Travancore and Baroda and Gwalior 
and Hyderabad. For all that, it might require a strong electric lamp 
10 find this model Native State in the Surveyor-General’s latest map, 
and even with this help the searcher might fail to make the discovery. 

For the stining events of the model State during the last seven 
months, our contemporary’s correspondent goes as far back as Febru- 
ary when Sir Comer Petheram, Col. Jarrett and Colonel Hamilto# 
came there. We arc not told their mission and they did nothing in 
paiiicular, but hearing that a tiger that committed depredations in a 
village they went out in scaich of him. The writer seems familiar with 


him, calling him by the pet name of “ master stripes ” without granting 
him the honor of capital letters. Here is another proof of the able 
administration of the model State. Wc are told that before the arrival 
of these “swells,” 

“ His Highness the Mnharnja had purchased a large tract of ground 
including the village of Deregaon, and especially reserved it for bunt' 
ing pnrpo.ses.” 

And another : — 

“ A Shikar parry composed wholly of native Shikarees was recently 
organized, and they set oflf in search of stripes, they eventually cap- 
tured one and brought triumphantly to Dumraon. The brute is now 
caged in the Mabaraj.i’s garden, and is caiefully looked after. He is 
exhibited to all visitors, and is a sight well worth seeing. He would 
ceitainly be an acquisition to any Zoological Garden.” 

After that, it will not be long before “ master ” is deposited in the 
«2oo ” — to constitute a crowning proof of the exemplary administration 
of the State of Dumraon. 

The Maharaja of Dumraon is a respectable old Reis and his factotum 
Jai Prakash Lai is a siicces.sful manager who has kept his master 
straight and content, the tenantry loyal, and the British, official and 
non-official, effiisively satisfied. Such foolish puff's can only tend to 
make their objects the laughing stork of society. 

Turning to the other departments of the Hindoo Patriot^ we come 
upon the long extracts with which whole pages of the broad-sheet are 
filled. In the same number is an article purporting to be a review of 
Bouiger’s Life of Lord Wiliiam Bentinck in Sir William Huiuei’s 
Series from the Saturday Review, Dipping into it we stumble on 
strange names and news. Tims; — 

“ The Raja of Conrg was a lyrarit and profligate, combining the 
cuielty of Dominion with the licentionsness of Nero.” 

Dominion no doubt was a nasty brute from whose example his 
R.'ijaship of Coorg ought to have kept himself clear. 

We wonder whether the /^n/r/W office keeps a “ reader.” At any 
rale, the following result of “composing” from piinted matter k 
far from creditable 

“ When two Rajas, refractory or incapable, had thus been taking 
ill hand, when the murder of our Agent at J aipur, M^*. Blake, li id 
been avenged and the affiirs of that Rajiiui Slate had been placed 
under a Resident aided by a council of Regency, and when ilie 
King of Oudh had been told in the plainest language that persistenre 
111 evil courses would infallibly led to his deposition, the Governor- 
General found ample opportunity to carry out those internal measures 
of reform which entitle him to an honourable place in Sir Willi.mi 
Hunlci’s Series.” 

** Batta or bhatha^^s lAr. Briilger tells us, means extra allowance.” 

The patience of our contenrvparary’s readers is surely commendable. 

Erratum.—P. 377, obituary notice of the late Mr. Justice Dwarka 
Nath Miller’s eldest son, para. 2, 1. w^for the boy. read\Y\t boy’s way. 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday, August 13, 

THE VAKIL RAJ IN BENGAL 

Since the “ Vakil Raj in India’' was heard of, this 
wonderful and mysterious kingdom has greatly in- 
creased in power, importance, and influence. Its 
capital has been fixed in Bengal and all its flourishing 
dependencies and estates have also been established 
in the said Province. Material changes have taken 
place in its administration, the scope of its utility 
has much enlarged, and its foundation has once for 
all been finally deep-rooted in this land. My^jbserva- 
tions will chiefly be confined to the province of 
Bengal of which I have personal knowledge, and it 
some of my remarks have a general application it 
will be unintentional. Three things appear to 
have been the principal causes of this improvement : 
(i) the Congress (2) the scheme of Local Self- 
Government and, last but not least, (3) the aggrava- 
tion of law — the cumulative weight of a legislation 
which they neither appreciate nor understand, which 
now-a-days presses upon the people. 

Our whole public and private lives have been 
circled by laws, local or imperial. We cannot sit 
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walk, sleep or eat without law. We were a law- 
abiding people, but now we live, and move and 
havfi^our being in law. The very air we breathe is 
full or law, 'domestic and foreign. We are a landed 
people. We have great landlords to be sure, yet in 
our blessed country the possession of landed rights 
is by no means a monopoly. From the rayyet up 
to the Maharaja and tlie Nawab, all in Bengal have 
connection with landed property, in some form or 
other. They have, in consequence, to do a good 
deal with hundreds of legislative provisions, other- 
wise it is not possible for them to keep their Zemin- 
daris, Patnis, Darpatiiis, Sepatnis, farms, and so 
forth. The more landed a man, the more he is law- 
enmeshed. Most of the princely Zemindari houses, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan, have unhappily dis- 
appeared. Because the Zemindars would not care 
to keep pace with the times and learn the laws, 
they were deceived by their own dishonest men, as 
also by the unscrupulous Government amla who were 
in power in those days. Now we see the descendants 
of these amla wea thy and well-to-do Zemindars, and 
the scions of those princely houses hard up for the 
necessaries of life. 

A wrong Government policy combined with the in- 
flux of law has linked the wants and the necessities 
of the people with the pleaders .so closely, that it has 
become quite impossible for the former, whatever 
their grade or position might be, to do without the 
latter. Besides the Zemindar and the rayyet, every 
other citizen, whether trader, artificer, dancer or 
musician, requires, in successfully pursuing his res- 
pective avocations and in profiting well in them, the 
advice,' assistance, or at least the sympathy of the 
pleader. An influential pleader is the centre of all 
power and the fountain-head of all good and evil (if 
he is inclined towards the latter). A pleader is not 
only a legal adviser and advocate but also an arbi- 
trator (in aU matters of importance), a money-lend- 
er, a loan-broker, a match-maker, a house-keeper, a 
political adviser, a Zemindari manager, an agent at 
head-quarters, a land-holder, a peace-maker, a peace- 
broker, a mischief-maker, mosaJub, and what not 
besides. 

The great attraction these gentlemen have for 
our rich men and the unlimited influence they ex- 
ercise over them, are simply astounding. Each 
Maharaja or Nawab, in fact almost every Zemindar, 
has a leading or good pleader at his elbow, who 
virtually guides him not only in all his legal matters 
but also in most of his private affairs, for which latter 
service his fee or reward, whatever you may call it, 
is unlimited, being governed by no rules of court — no 
law. These rich men are simply puppets in the 
hands of their pleaders, having no sdf-confidence 
and power of decision of their own. They cannot 
give a subscription, cannot see a high official, can- 
not patronize an institution, cannot borrow money, 
cannot engage a musician or a theatrical company 
on the occasion of their sons’ marriage without con- 
sulting their pleader. All these transactions open 
new channels of influence and income to the legal 
adviser which can be better imagined than explained. 
For their public, legal, and private services, most of 
these vakils draw salaries ranging from Rs, 50 to 500 
a month. It has often been seen that our wealthy 
Zemindars (if pressure be brought upon them*), can. 
remain without many luxuries — they can do- without 
valuable music boxes, greyhounds, race horses, rich 
and expensive wines, charming and beautiful dancing 
girls — but they cannot do without a pleader. We 


cannot approach our rich men generally but 
through the gate of the influence or recommenda- 
tion of a pleader. Government officials are not 
unoften in need of his assistance in getting some- 
thing for public purposes out of a Raja or a Maha- 
raja. Thus each rich man has a pleader for his 
guide, whose influence over him and his household 
is simply a charm. One of such magnates is enough 
to make a pleader rich, and this is the reason why we 
constantly hear that such and such a Vakil Babu has 
made so many lakhs in the District A, B, or C. 
Otherwi.se, in these hard days the bar is not so lucrative 
at very Mofussil station as to allow pleaders to count 
their lakhs and lakhs within a comparatively short 
time. Rewards and presents from the high and the 
low are innumerable and in varieties ; there is nothing 
useful or palatable which is not presented to a plead- 
er by his clients and which is not most thankfully 
accepted. So they occasionally get princely re- 
wards and presents from their Raja clients, season- 
able fishes from the fisherman, and the best vege- 
tables and fruit.s, ghee and rice from the Reis and 
the Rayyet. These are neither bribes nor perquisites 
nor blackmail, but merely presents by way of hom- 
age to ability, and in acknowledgment of good ser- 
vice done, and what honourable and sensible man 
can reasonably refuse them when voluntarily offered } 
If you have only property you must require money 
to maintain your rights. It may be you have to fight 
in the law Courts the Maharaja of Durbhanga or 
even the Secretary of State. You must have money 
enough at command — by thousands. No fear ! You 
have only to select your pleader, and he will not 
only give you advice but lend you money as much 
as is needed (on pretty high interest), and if he can- 
not, another professional brother of his will advance 
the requisite amount on the security of your estate. 
In Eastern Bengal, Zemindaris are changing hands 
and a reference to the registers of the Registry 
office will show that the vendees and mortgagees of 
most of the valuable properties are pleaders. Pro- 
fessional moneylenders, for the most part, have lost oc- 
cupation. The few leading bankers only still manage 
to maintain their ground and their services are 
required only when a very large amount has to be 
found which a pleader or a syndic of pleaders is un- 
able to supply. Every matter of importance, every 
transaction, whether it relate to death or marriage 
or any other domestic occurrence, comes within the 
Vakil’s knowledge, and therefore he is the best 
witne.ss too in such matters. Who can give better 
evidence, I mean true and professional evidence, than 
a man of law who is never misled or does not “ funk 
under cross-examination ? In some cases 1 have seen 
that his evidence also brings him a round sum in the 
shape of fees, which the court allows. Such, in fact, 
is the faith of the people, and especially of our rich 
folk, in the members of this honouraljle profession 
that they cannot do anything without their aid. 

M. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Samuhu C. Mookerjee. 

[Continued from page jjd ] 

The Press as we enjoy it, is not only a very modern but 
also a European institution. Yet Asia as the Hive of the 
nations and the mother of civilization may well claim 
priority in this as in other arts that contribute to, and in- 
deed constitute, civilization. 

The real obligations of Europe to Asia gave the latter a 
fictitious credit, and the tendency of many writers has 
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been to trace all European arts and appliances to the 
East without positive evidence ; but some arts, it may be 
presumed, were derived from Asia, though the evidence of 
the fact may be wanting. 

Indeed, not a few of the inventions on which modern 
Europe prides herself were, unquestionably, Eastern In 
their source : originally received by her from Asia, her 
elder and earlier civilized sister, though since improved 
and best and most earnestly utilized by the younger, more 
restless and energetic. 

Sir W. Jones, in his Discourse on the Hindus, says that 
they have boasted of three inventions, — the game of chess, 
the decimal scale, and the mode of instructing by apolo- 

? ues. In the absence of any authority. Dr. Horace 
layman Wilson doubts of the boast And Wilson had 
far and away a more extensive acquaintance with the 
Hindus and their literature— the men as they are as well 
as the writings of their forefathers and the records of the 
race — than the accomplished Judge himself who unlocked 
to the world the gates of Sanskrit lore. And his rejec- 
tion of the charge of boasting against one virtually ex- 
onerates both. If my evidence — in respect of my people 
— is worth anything, I unhesitatingly assert that the In- 
dians do not merit the reproach of international gascon- 
ading. The vapourings of idle writers and speakers do 
not represent national sentiment. Even these writers and 
speakers with their ultra-Aryanism have learnt their trick 
from foreigners. I am talking of the normal Hindoo— 
the nation in the mass. Of my countrymen in general I 
assert nothing which Is not capable of proof. Indeed, 
I am surprised that any one with the least pretension to 
know the Hindoos should make such a grave mistake, 
not to say, blunder. The Hindoos are proud enough, but 
they are too proud to be vain. Boasting is out of the ques- 
tion with them. They do not recognise other nations. 
In the belief of the Hindus, they are the salt of the earth, 
and the rest are all barbarians. 

I need scarcely say that it is a false and foolish notion. 
But it comes natural to all early civilised and powerful 
nations. The Hindus and Chinese share it with the Greeks 
and Romans. To the Hindus it has been a sovereign re- 
source, preserving them from inevitable demoralization 
through long ages of degradation and disgrace. 

They might boast of these as of many other things, such 
as the gamut and musical science, and astronomy. Between 
them and their neighbours the Chinese, half the rudiments 
of Civilization came into the world. 

Thus the Chess is clearly an ancient Indian game. Dr. 
Forbes and Dr, Vander Linde have settled that point. 
Paper money,* similarly, belongs to China and Japan, 
It was introduced in India by Sultan Mahommed Tugh- 
lakh, in 1330. Fertile as was the brain of that mighty if 
crack-brained Emperor in all sorts of schemes, whether 
for raising funds or for other objects, he appears to 
have acted upon some information of its success in China. 
It had been in vogue there before, as his own Ambassa- 
dor to that Empire afterwards testified. The existence 
of this curious fiscal devise in China before it was intro- 
duced in any other country, has been proved by two 
unimpeachable witnesses, one Christian and the other 
Mussulman, Marco Polo and 1 bn Batuta, the most famous 
travellers of their time. In China only of all countries in 
the East, has it had any degree of success. In Persia, 
as in Hindustan, it miserably failed. To this day it is 
regarded in the rest of the Continent with mysterious won- 
der as a peculiar Chinese trick of the diabolical kind. Sir 
Alex. Burnesf indeed mentions a tradition in Sind on the 
Beluch frontier of a Hindu having made money of paper, 
that is, 1 take it, having made paper coins (to speak neces- 
sarily in somewhat Hibernian language,) and passed them 
off as silver currency. His end was worthy of such a 
hero. Having been caught in uttering, to effect his escape 
he quietly sank in the earth. But almost invariably tne 
ingenuity is attributed to the Chinese. Some of you, gentle- 

^ See Professor Cowell’s Paper in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society 
for 1860^ which summaiises and brings to a focus the information on 
this iniei eating 8iil)ject. The original authorities to which I have had 
access are Marco Polo (Yule’s edition,) |bn Batuta (Lee’s English 
translation of the abridgment, and the Paris edition of the full text 
with French translation,) and the Persian histories of India. 

t Sir Alexander Burncs* Cabool : A Personal Narrative and a 
Journey io^ and Residence in that City, in the years jSj 6 , 7, and S,. 
fecund Edition. foUu Muiray, 184^, p. t8. 


men, may have heard the Indiart legend of the ingenuity 
of a Chinese traveller in India taking up his residence 
at one of the great cities and passing counterfeit coins of 
paper exactly resembling silver money, the trick being ex- 
posed by a clever man (Indian, I believe,) by sprinkling water 
on them when presented in payment of goods. Such is the 
myth into which the tradition of the fiscal miracle of 
paper currency in China had shaped itself in other lands. 

The Chinese, in fact, have been the greatest inventors. 
They manufactured silk, paper, porcelain, varnishes, bells 
and perhaps glass also, before other nations. Although, like 
other Asiatics, they received artillery and guns from the Por- 
tuguese, they were thoroughly acquainted w’ith gunpowder, 
and their fireworks still surpass those of the Europeans. 

Nor has their originality passed without acknowledg- 
ment. They have had the good fortune of not only being 
the pioneers in knowledge and arts but also of being re- 
cognized as the pioneers. The great Cham of European 
learning, Voltaire, was the foremost in admiring their an- 
cient civilization and acknowledging their priority in the 
sciences and arts. Indeed, they had the singular fortune 
of arousing a fictitious enthusiasm. From simple apprecia- 
tion to extravagant over-rate was but a step in that used up, 
h/as/ Eighteenth Century, which, having drained civilization 
to the dregs and found it bitter, had begun to rest its hopes 
for the future of the human race on simplicity and barbarism. 
A time arrived when, as if by conspiracy of the learned, 
distant nations were ennobled at the expense of Europe. 
India, Indo-China and Japan were in special favour. It 
was well that the Chinese did not read French, or else they 
might have been spoiled by a perusal of the Universal 
History and the Philosophical Dictionary of the Philo- 
sopher of Ferney. 

The Chinese have likewise received the credit of practising 
printing before Europeans. And not without reason. 
Modern research has fully confirmed the information with 
which the earlier missionaries, merchants and travellers 
startled the Western world. There is no doubt that they 
were familiar with printing by engraving many centuries 
before the German invention of the thirteenth century. 
And they early applied it to letters, not only to litera- 
ture in general but also to that department of it which is 
now-a-days specially understood by the term “ the Press.*’ 
As far back as 890 of the Christian era, the books of 
Kungtse were put to press, though the printing was 
not completed till 920. Then the Pekin Gazette is pro- 
bably the earliest newspaper in the world. The asser- 
tion of Chinese priority in journalism made by travellers 
and merchants, was long disbelieved until Mr. Davis* 
full account of the Chinese Moniteur appeared in one of 
the early volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain. But alas I their priority 
field availed the Chinese little. Less than twenty years ago, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, than whom there could be no better 
authority, published an article in a London magazine in which 
he speaks of this venerable Pekin Gazette thus : — It is 
the sole representative in China of the newspaper press of 
other countries,*’— Alcock, in Fraser, March 1873, p, 341. 

THE ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT. 

A JUDGE’S OBITER DICTUM. 

On Monday, July 25, Mr. justice Mahmud m«de an order 
in the first case that appeared on his list, No, 134 of 1890, to 
the cflFect that the case should be put before him when notices 
had been served. He then asked Mr. Howard, who appeared 
for the appellants, if he knew how the case had come to be put 
on his list. Receiving a reply in the negative his .lordaMjs made 
inquiry of the Registrar and then made the following order 

This case has come up before me by reason of the report of 
Kali Prasad who describes himself as F. A. Munsarim, dated the 
23rd July, 1892, and this case was without my permission put 
upon my day’s list for to-day, namely, the 25th Jufy, 1892, to be 
heard, as that printed list showed between 11 a. if. and 4. F. m 
for to-day. 

I have made anxious inquiries to ascertain why this case wii 
placed before me without ray permission, and also why Mr. Percy 
Gray, the Registrar of this Court, in his official capacity^ allowed 
a printed list, such as the one before me, to be placed |ipon my 
list without roy permission. So far as this case itself is concerned 
I have had the advantage of hearing Mr. Howard, Senioiv vvho 
appears for the appellants, and at his request I have dlrewed that 
the case be put before me as aoon M the notiect Uftm m 
site parties here been served. 
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But the learned counsel, Mr. Howard, Senior, has expressly 
stated to me that he was totally unaware of the legal authority 
by which this case was laid before me upon my day's list, and 
that it ^was simply because of the print which is now before me 
and ofllbd the^ day's list he would have no legal information at 
all. Now Mr. Percy Gray, the Registrar of the Court, informed 
me that this day’s list, namely, the one now before me, was not 
prepared either by him or by Sir John Edge, the learned Chief 
Justice of this Court, but that in accordance with the procedure 
required by Rule No 64 of the Rules of Court this was done. 
That rule runs as follows The Assistant Registrar shall, subject 
to any orders of the Chief Justice, prepare or cause to be pre- 
pared for each bench for each day on which the Bench sits, a 
list of cases which may be heard by such bench on such day. 
Such list is in these rules referred to as the day’s list and shall 
state the hour for the sitting of the bench.” 

I was one of those who, being a member of this Court, gave 
my full consent to this rule being passed, but as a matter of fact 
so far as 1 understand the English tongue, when I gave my con- 
sent to the phrase in this rule, namely, “any order of the Chief 
Justice,” I did not then mean by the words “any order” any- 
thing other than a legal order ; nor could 1 ever credit any Chief 
justice of this Court with any feelings other than those which 

arc understood as matters of courtesy, which is due from one 

judge to another, namely, the courtesy of asking a colleague 
whether he does or docs not desire to sit upon any particular day 
or at any particular hour with reference to any particular case in 
consequence of a printed sheet of paper called the day’s list or the 
cause list, upon which as Mr. Percy Gray, the Registrar of the 
Court, informs me, neither is the signature of the learned Chief 
Justice nor of the Registrar nor of the Assistant Registrar, but 
beyond that I have no information. 

The matter standing thus, I have been driven to the necessity 
of delivering this obiter dictum to explain how the law stands. 

The law stands upon a very simple basis, so long as nobody 

misunderstands it, and so far as the chartered High Courts arc 

concerned it is important not to misunderstand it. 

Now it was impossible that there could exist any Court In these 
Provinces which could be denominated as the High Court of these 
Provinces, but for the Act called “ An Act for establishing High 
Courts of Judicature in India,” namely, statute 24 and 25 Victoria, 
Cap 104, which is denominated as the Charter Act, enabling Her 
Majesty to establish High Courts of Judicature in India. It is 
enough to refer to the first section of that statute to enable every- 
one who knows the rules of interpretation to understand that it is 
an enabling Act as distinguished from a declaratory enactment. 

Then there is in this enactment a provision in respect of the 
salaries of the Judges of the High Court, namely, section 6 of that 
enactment, leaving alone the provsion of section 2 of that same 
enactment is to the constitution of “The High Court of Judica- 
ture at Fort William in Bengal and at the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay respectively,” and the section goes on to say “that such 
Court shall consist of a Chief Justice and as many Judges not 
exceeding fifteen as Her Majesty may from time to time think fit 
and appoint.” Then follow rules as to the persons whose quali- 
fications will entitle them to be eligible for such office. 

Now this enactment related only to the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal in the first instance, but by section 16 of that same 
enactment Parliament with the consent of the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords and Her Majesty passed the following section: 
“Jt shall be lawful for Her Majesty if at any time hereafter Her 
Majesty see fit so to do by Letters Patent under the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom to erect and establish a High Court of 
judicature in and for any portion of the territories within Her 
Majesty’s dominions in India, not included within the limits of the 
local jurisdiction of another High Court, to consist of a Chief 
Justice and of such number of other Judges with such qualifications 
as are required in persons to be appointed to the High Courts 
established at the Presidencies hereinbefore mentioned, as Her 
Majesty from time to time may think fit to appoint, and it shall be 
lawful for Her Majesty by such Letters Patent to confer on such 
Court any jurisdiction, power and authority as under this Act is 
authorised to be conferred on, or will become vested in, the High 
Court to be established in any Presidency hereinbefore mentioned, 
and, subject to the directions of such Letters Patent having re- 
ference to the High Court established in any such Presidency, and 
to the Chief Justice and other Judges of such Court and to the 
Govcrnor.Gcneral or Governor of the Presidency in which such 
High Court is established, shall as far as circumstances may permit 
be applicable to the High Court established in the said territories 
and to the Chief Justice and other Justices thereof and to the 
person administering the Government of the said territories.” 

Now I may say, in passing, as a matter of law that I am not within 
the meaning of the statute “ the person administering the Govern- 
ment of the said territories.” But I am equally anxious to point 
^>uc that the Chief Justice of any High Court in India is also devoid 
of the category of being “ a person administering the Government 
of the said territories.” 


I wish now to follow out the legal aspect of this obiter dictum. It 
was because of the power and authority which the constitution of 
England conferred upon Her Majesty by reason of section 16 of 
statute 24 and 25 Victoria, that this very Court was established. 
I will come to this matter presently. But in the meantime it is 
important to state that this very enactment 24 and 25 Victoria, 
Cap. 104. whilst laying down such rules is very specific in drawing 
a strong line of distinction between those who are not Her 
Majesty’s Judges and those who are. 

The law describes the Chief Justice of any High Court to be 
nothing other than a colleague of other Judges of the High Court. 
His position is therefore no more than that of being a judge of 
the Court to which he belongs, beyond one or two matters men- 
tioned in the enactment itself. One is that under section 7 of the 
enactment 24 and 25 Victoria it is necessary to fill up a vacancy 
when it occurs in the office of the Chief Justice of any High 
Court for which the provision is made in that section, and that it is 
not necessary to fill up a vacancy caused by the retirement or death, 
or for any other reason of a Puisne Judge. This matter and this 
distinction was explained by me in the judgment which I delivered 
in the Full Bench case of. Lai Singh r;. Ghan Sham Singh 
(I. L. R., All., 625) when the question of the propriety and legal 
efficiency of the constitution of this Court was concerned and was 
ably argued by the late lamented Pundit Ajudhia Nath. 

Now I have to consider a most serious question for purposes of the 
proper working of this Court, and that question is this : Docs the 
learned Chief Justice of this Court or any ocher Chartered High 
Court possess any authority to establish his own rules as to the 
working of his colleagues ? 

Now in this connection it is important to read out another sectioa 
of this enactment, namely, section 14, which runs thus “ The 
Chief Justice of each High Court shall from time to time determine 
what Judge in each case shall sit alone and what judges of the Court, 
whether with or without the Chief justice, shall constitute the 
several Division Courts as aforesaid.” 

Much doubt and difficulty has arisen as to the interpretation of 
this clause of the statute and I will presently endeavour to explain. 

'Fhc Court then adjourned. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Justice Mahmud, on taking his scat on the 
bench, resumed as follows : — 

Tlic obiter dictum which I delivered yesterday in regard to the office 
report in first appeal No. 134 of 1890 was intentionally not com- 
pleted by me yesterday. But the case which was before me bad 
the order which it bears, namely, that “At the request of Mr. 
Howard, Senior, who appears for the appellant let this case be put 
up before me as soon as the notices arc served,” This order dated 
25th July, 1892, docs not require me to finish my obiter dictum ox 
yesterday and I direct that this order should be at once, obeyed by 
the office. Further, I direct that as soon as notices have been served, 
if they can be served before the end of the tenth of the Mohurrum, 
that this case be laid before me for such orders as I may pass there- 
on. But even if the notices have not been received I directed that this 
case may be laid upon my day’s list on the 9th of August, 1892, 
when I understand according to all calculations the Ashr-i-Mohur- 
rum will be over. 

This order I desire to be communicated to the Registrar forth- 
with, and also for him to obtain the orders of the learned Chief 
Justice and to give me official notice as to such orders. 

Further, I am driven to the necessity of saying here that I have 
no conscientious objections to conduct any of the business of one 
of Her Majesty’s Judges during the Mohurrum, nor do I entertain 
any superstitions in regard to the tenth of the Mohurrum at all 
similar in this respect to the Good Friday of the Christians. 

1 decline to hold that in regard to matters of holidays of any 
particular creed or nation any such requisition should be made 
necessary, namely, such as is required by the notice which has been 
hung up in the Court, and Mr. Percy Gray in his official capacity 
as Registrar of this Court dated the 19th July, 1892. 

I desire, not with reference to any declaration as to my religious 
prejudices or as to superstitions, if I have any, that by dint of the 
authority which I possess as one of Her Majesty’s Judges and as a 
matter of social propriety, as 1 understand it among gentlemen ♦f 
my race and creed, 1 decline the power of any one in this coutt 
whether the learned Chief Justice (for whom I entertain high 
respect) or the Registrar, or the Deputy Registrar or the Assistant 
Registrar to force me to sit during the Ashr-i-Mohurrum in this 
court without my being first consulted. I intend to remain in 
Allahabad during the whole of this Ashr-i-Mohurrum smd 1 shall 
during this period be available for any emergent work that may 
arise during that period and which may be required by my own 
sense of duty under the letters patent with which Her Majesty 
has honoured me as a puisne Judge of this Court, and which f 
have loyally accepted. 

Let this file together with the Mohurrum notification dated 19th 
July, 1892, be submitted to me by the Registrar as soon as the 
Court closes for the Mohurrum. 

Mr. Amir-ud-din asked that the appeal No. 400 of 1890,111 
which he represented the respondents might be allowed to stand 
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over till the close of the Mohiirrum. Mr. Abdul Raoof, who ap- 
peared for rhe opposite parry had consented to this. 

Mr. justice Mahmud— The difficulty is you have to make a 
declaration. 

Mr. Amir-ud-din — We arc to make nothing of the sort : we have 
determined. 

Mr. Justice Mahmud— Have you any conscientious scruples ? 

Mr. Arair-ud-din— Our conscience has nothing to do with it. 
We have the right that this holiday should be allowed without any 
conditions, and if it is not allowed without any conditions, of 
course — 

Mr, justice Mahmud— Why should I not say now. You have 
to make a declaration. 

Mr. Amir-ud-din. — We arc not to make a declaration. 

Mr. Justice Mahmud. — That is your look out. 1 have made 
mine now. 

His lordship then dictated the following order : — 

Mr. Amir-ud-din, who appears for the respondents in this ap- 
peal, has stated that without making any declaration as to con- 
scientious scruples in regard to the Mohurrum holidays, and without 
intending to make any such declaration in regard to himself per- 
sonally, he has obtained the consent of Mr Abdul Raoof, for 
the appellant, that this case may not be taken up till after the 
loth of the Mohurrum as published approved by the Government. 

Mr. Amir-ud-din said that the Government printed list gave 
sanction up to the lath or I3tli of the Mohurrum, that is to 
the 6th of August. He did not mean to come on a day sanctioned 
and approved as a holiday by Government. 

Mr. Mahmud continuing said : Mr. Abdul Raoof expressly 
consents to this motion. I order accordingly. 

Mr. Justice Mahmud then adjourned the sitting. He said : — 
I will not take up any case for to-day beacause I want to fitiith 
the English business of the Court, which 1 denominate as Regis- 
trar’s files, now upon my table in my chambers in the Court 
house. I therefore adjourn the hearing of all the cases on my 
day’s cause list to-day, which was prepared without my being 
consulted. I, thcrefotc, rise for the day and the bench reader 
will inform the learned gentlemen of the bar that none of the 
cases in which they are engaged shall be called upon for hearing 
in my bemh to-day. 


at the wish or suggestion of advocates, vakils or others whose only 
objection to do work at this time is the objection which probably 
most people have at this time of the year, and not an objection 
founded on conscientious scruples. It would appear irom the re- 
port of an oral application lately made that a case should stand 
out of the list during the Mohurrum, that the gentleman who 
made that application was under a mistake as to the application of 
the list of gazetted holidays, gazetted under the orders of this 
Court. How it is possible that that gentleman could have^ been 
under that missapprehension it is difficult to understand, as, re- 
cently, when he attended, with a deputation, before the judges 
of this Court, it was explained to him that those gazetted holi- 
days were gazetted under section 15 of .Act XII. of 1887, under 
which this Court has jurisdiction, subject to the orders of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, to prepare a list of days to be observed 
in each year as close holidays in the Civil Courts subordinate to it. 
That section relates only to the Courts subordinate to the High 
Courts, and docs not relate to the High Courts, as was pointed out 
to the gentleman in question, so that the fact is that in the list of 
gazetted holidays for the Civil Courts which has been published, 
not by the Government, but by this Court, acting under the powers 
conferred upon it by section 15 of Act XII of 1887, the 10 days’ 
holidays allowed by it for the Mohurrum apply only to the Courts 
subordinate to this Court, and to those Courts, of course, only on 
their civil side. The vacations of this Court are not gazetted in 
that list, as is perfectly well known to every one practising 
in this Court. We mention this in order that other persons 
may not be under a similar misconception as to the Courts 
to which gazetted holidays, gazetted under the authority of this 
Court, apply. The Court regretted that owing to the deplorable 
condition of the files of pending cases it could not grant the 
whole of the Mohurrum as holidays in this Court. It was 
compelled by a sense of public duty to make arrangements 
for carrying on the work of the Court during six days of the 
Mohurrum, and for the discharge of the duties for the performance 
of which the judges receive their salaries. We cannot, of course, 
say, as Mr. M. A. Rusiiid is not personally known to either of us, 
whether he is a Shia, and had good reaso n for abstaining from being 
present in Court to-day. He is not here. No one appearing to 
support this appeal, it is dismissed. 


The following is the notification relating to the Mohurrum 
holidays referred to by Mr. justice Mahmud ; — 

1. The Court will be closed for the last four days of the 
Mohurrum. 

2. The Court so far as applications of all kinds except emergent 
applications to admit to bail are concerned, will be closed during 
the other six days of the Mohurrum. 

3. Upon the application in writing of any Mahomedan Advocate, 
Attorney or Vakil presented on or before the 26th of July 1892 
setting out a list of the cases in the Court in which he is concerned, 
and stating that he has conscientious objections to conducting busi- 
ness in Court during the Mohurrum, the cases mentioned in the 
list will not be taken during the Mohurrum. 

4. Cases in which any Mahomedan party is not represented 
by an Advocate, Attorney or Vakil will not be taken in the Court 
during the ten days of the Mohurrum. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE ON COURT HOLIDAYS. 

The following important deliverance was made in the Allahabad 
High Court, on Saturday July 30, by the Chief justice. Sir John 
Edge, sitting with Mr. justice Blair; — 

This is a second appeal which was presented in this Court 
apparently through one Mr, M. A. Rushid, who signed the me- 
morandum of appeal as courisel tor the appellants. It was admitted 
by our brother Tyrrcl, and by him directed to be placed before a 
Bench, under section 551 of the Code of Civil Procedure. It has 
accordingly been put on the list for to-day and has been called on. 
The app;llants do not appear, neither docs Mr. M. A. Rushid. 
Whether Mr. M. A. Rushid received a fee for attending to this 
case wc do not know; that may subsequently be a question between 
him and his clients. As this is one of the days of the Mohurrum 
which are observed by Shia Mahomedans, Mr. M. A. Rushid, if he 
is a Shia Mahomedan, and has conscientious objections to doing work 
in Court on this day, or, indeed, if he is of any other class of Maho- 
inedans and has conscientious objections to doing work in Court on 
this day of the Mohurrum, which is not the tenth day, had the 
opportunity of filing an application in this Court, stating the- cases 
ill which he was engaged, and further stating that he had con- 
scientious objections to appearing in Court during the Mohurrum. 
If he had taken that course this case would not have been placed 
on to-day’s list, aid would not have been called on for disposal. 
This Court made certain regulations before the occurrence of the 
Mohurrum this year by which any cases in which any Mahomedan 
gentleman who had conscientious objections to appearing in Court 
daring the Mohurrum was engaged, should, on application by him, 
stating that such objections existed, be kept out of the list. It is 
pbvioiis that this cannot be cjosad for the disposal of business 


ACT NO. VI OF 1892. 


Act Vi mend the Indian Limitation Act^ 1 877, 


and the Code of (Uvii Procedure, 


Whereas it is expedicn.t to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 
1877, and the Code of Civil Procedure ; It is hereby enacted a» 
follows : 

1. After section $ of the Indian Limitation Act, 1877, 
following section shall be added, namely ; 

*^5 A. Whenever it is shown to the satisfaction . of the Coutt 
that an appeal or an application for a review of judgment was 
presented after the expiration of the period of limitation prescribed 
for such appeal or application owing to the appellant or applicant 
having been misled by any order, or practice, or judgroent of the 
High Court of the Presidency, Province or District, such appeal 
or application, if otherwise in accordance with law, shall for all 
purposes be deemed by all Courts to have been presented within 
the period of limitation prescribed therefor.” 

2. To Chapter XXII of the Code of Civil Procedure the 
following section shall be added, namely : 

“ 375A, Nothing in this Chapter shall apply to any application 
or other proceeding in any suit subsequent to the decree. 

“ Explanation, --hn application to the Appellate Court pending 
an appeal is not an application subsequent to the decree appealed 
from within the meaning of this section.” 

3. After section $82 of the said Code the following section shall 
be added, namely ; 

** 582A. If a memorandum of appeal or application for a review 
of judgment has been presented within tnc proper period of 
limitation, but is written upon paper insufficiently stam^d and the 
insufficiency of the stamp was caused by a mistake on "the part of 
the appellant or applicant as to the amount of rhe requisite scamp, 
the memorandum of appeal or application shall have the tame effect 
and be as valid as if it had been properly stamped : Provided that 
such appeal or application shall be rejected unless the appellant or 
applicant supplies the requisite stamp within a reasonable time after 
the discovery of the mistake to be fixed by the Cofirt.” 

4. To section 647 of the said Code the following shall be added, 


lamely ; . ♦ r w 

“ Explanation , — This section docs not apply to applicauoAi for the 
ixecucion of decrees, which are proceedings in suns.” 

5. The provisions of this Act ^hall apply to every 
-eview of judgment heard after the passing, her^f, tioiwtihstaii^ng 
;hat the judgment appealed from or under review may Mye been 
passed, or the petition of appeal or application for iiovloyr 
>efore the passing of this Act, 
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IN T|HE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BBAHMAN 
Politics, "llteiology, History, & Literature 

BV 

the Author of ** Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

JRm Ray yet Office. 


PRICE; 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reii and Rayyet, 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


BANDO ^ B ANDOS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Infiammation, 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, ail sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting. Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold In bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re, I-I2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00 ., 

No, //j, Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO 6- BAND OS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhce.'i or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrum oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
»s inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. I -12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00,. 

No, ryj, Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

Capt Andrew hearsey 

Apply to Rtis Rayyt/ Office, Calcutta. 


Jmi Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 

(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusatn, 
AbhAs, ^c,) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Re. 1; cloth j^i/t. 1-4, 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ ♦ # It jg a geries of mournful 
songs th.it the reader is here presented with 
I and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer.— Indian Nation, 

Bengal should be proud of this poem. — The 
Calcutta Review, 

By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vern.icular periodicals. 

Price 12 annas. 

To be h.ad at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahilya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dull’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homceopathic Practitioner. 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
ncnl man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
toUah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
-I. Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had fiom the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dmt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy, Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- I 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratim (of Saniipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the BUI in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.t.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administr.iiion of the Act. 
Published by Governmerit. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Liiteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet. 

I, Uckoor Dint’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

.Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Hollowafs Pills and Influenz.i, 

Coughs and Colds.— In diseases of the. throat 
and chest, so prevalent in our changeable 
climate, nothing so speedily relieves, or 9,0 
certainly cures, as these inestimable remedies* 
These disorders are too often neglecicd at 
their rommencfinent, or are injudiciously 
treated, resulting in either case in disastroiw 
consequences. Whatever the condition of 
the patient, Holloway’s remedies will restoie 
if recovery be possible ; they will retard the 
alarming symptoms till the blood is purified 
and nature consummates the cure, gradually 
restoring strength and vital nervous power. 

By persevering in the use of Holloway’s pre- 
parations, tone is conferred on the siomaru 
.ind frame generally. Thousands of persoiw 
have testified that by the use of tbe.se remedies 
alone they have been restored to health after 
every other means had failed. 
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"IT BEOOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who Stiver find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Gore Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Isalmost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Manrellons Bore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
K. Scott Thompson & Co, and Bathgate & 
Co. Liiniteo. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.’^ 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 


OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern «tyle of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2} the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.-— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. 1 eiich. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambbu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
}i.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSORIBBRS; 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohtin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra MitrA, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Guriidas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadannnda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosba, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabincira Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, T.iki, m.a., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Couit, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zeininclar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratal) Saikar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, . 

Babu Kamanaih Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Kay Kanai Lai De Bahadur, CM.E., &c., 

Babu KisoiiLal Goswami, M.A., B.L,, Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopat Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Uinacbaran Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality) 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, ' 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmoban Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerjt, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 


NOTICE- 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security^ 
required Ks. ^50, (each). 


“UNDAUETID" WATCH Ba. 6. 

Guaranteed two Tears. 

Small, accurate, atrong, pretty, keyleas, open, 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, “ Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with hand setting mechanism 
secondhand, aiamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. ifith extra glass, spring, 
box and two years* guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double our rates. One watch free 
for 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District Munsiffs 
Court from Chicacole says :— ** A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pic D. Asquith 
of Lane, Regt. from Sitapur says “ I sold it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
** Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bing Be. l>8-0. Sewing 
Machine Be. 5. Music Bex Bs. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
lific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
each, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says ” A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs, 50 and ruby at Rs. 30.” 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of wnrk 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says 
” It works as good as any Rs. Jo macbine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Boxi Rse 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADI|KJ CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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WEEKLY(ENQLI8H) NEWSPAPER 

AMD 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and *^iety 

RATSaOF SUBSORIPTIOK. 

If paid in aovance, 


Yearly 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 

If not paid in advance, 


Rs. 12 
>1 7 

>1 4 

Re. J-8 
Ads. 0-8 


Yearly 

Half*yearly... 
Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 


... Rs. x8 

... „ 10-8 

... „ b-o 

... „ *-4 

0-12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES or ADYEBTISEMENT. 


Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to th^ column; are 
charged by the space taken up, gt the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2*2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications tpott paid) to 
be directed to *^The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to ** The Editor " of “ Reis 
8c Rayyct.** 

OFFICE : /, Uckoor DutVe Lmi% tVeWtijfieu 
Sireeti Caieuita. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

IN AUGUST. 

The echo of a whispered word, ^ 

A fleeting cadence low and sweet, 

Fresh as the songs the streams repeat, 

Faint as the croon of nestling bird. 

A deeper axure in the sky, 

Fields gleaming gay with green and gold. 

Closed wings that droning half unfold, 

As summer passes slowly by. 

A breath of sadness scarcely caught, 

A minor note to swell the strain, 

A blossom bowed by falling raifl, 

Gold strands with silver subtly wrought. 

0 , rare unfathomed August days, 

Rich with the glories of the past. 

What will you bring us forth at last ? 

What lurks beneath your hovering haze ? 

May Lennox. 


LOVE OVER ALL. 

BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 

Y Riches are naught. A jewel crown 
May be undone, and gold will melt. 

But an ended pain is long, long fell. 

Kisses are sweet, but prayers are best ; 

Only the lips to a kiss are given, 

While the soul goes^ with its prayer, to*Heaven. 

Dreams are shadows, yet sometimes come 
Like blessed curtains that drop upon 
The scorching light of a noonday 8un.|(|if 

Hopes betray us, but Faith is sure, 

Nor asks for an answer. She smiles and wans 
A patient child at the heavenly gate. 

Love over all I A jewel crown, 

A pain that stays, and a prayer, a kiss, 

Dreams, hope, faith, patience, are met in this. 


IN HIDDEN WAYS.^ . 

BY C. H. CRANDALL. 

Strange is it that the sweetest thing 
Forever is the shyest ; 

The sweeter sohg, the swifter wing, 
Ere thou the singer spyest. 


The more the fr<'igrnnce in the rose, 
The more it hides .vblushing ; 

And when with love a maiden glows, 
The more hei face is flushing. 

In depths of night, in gloomy mine, 
In wild wood sti earns— in stories 

Of lowly lives, unsung — there shine 
The world’s ilivincst glories. 

As low .irbiituR blossoms rest 
In modesty unbidden, 

So man and nature hide their best, 
And God himself is hidden. 


LINES TO TRAVANCORE. 

Oh Kerala 1 the garden of this woild, 

Ofu grove of palms— a leafy dome, the shrine 
Of vernal flow’rs, the temple of the gods, 

My home— my sweet abode I— embraced within 
The many-foimiaincd bosom of the deep, 

Crowned with the glitt’ring hills — fair Cybele ! 
Thou l—dowried with the clouds that on the wings 
Of Zephyr senaest forth to quench the thirst 
(;( nations ; hut for thee, this earth had known 
No rain,— no joy, — nor all the gr.ace she wears : 

It was lone Natuie’s ardent soul thht wooed 
Thy beauty here, thou !— Daughter of the seas, 
Great Mistress of the seasons,— ever good I 
— TAe Travancore Tunes. 


WEEKLYANA. 


H. H. Bhagwatsinhaji, the Thakore Sahib of Gondal, received the 
honorary degree of D. C. L. at the Oxford Convocation on the 23rd 
June. This is the hist honor of the kind obtaiued by an Indian. 


The Press has been gratified at the recent election to the Vice- 
presidency of the United States : — 

“ Mr. Wbiielaw Reid, elected to the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States, for which he was nominated on Saturday, June iith, began 
his journalistic career in 1856, as editor of the renia NevfS^ and 
in 1866 was librarian to the House of Representatives. The Vice- 
President of the Great Republic, in tire case of the death of the 
President during bis term of office, becomes the Chief Magistrate.” 

• 

• • 

Apropos of journalist-statesmen, we read 

In August, iSyr, Louis Adolphe Thiers accepted the title President 
of the French Rebublic. The son of a ‘ docker’ at Marseilles, and 
educated as a ’Coursier,’ or ' Sizar,’ at the college of his native city, 
Thiers came to Paris when he was twenty-eight, with a few francs 
in bis pocket ; lodged in a garret, and began his journaiistic labnuis 
as an art critic on the * ConstitutioneV and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Armand Carrel and Miguet, he founded the famous Liberal 
paper the * Natione).’ He gave up journalism after ten years’ hard 


Suhscribifs in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary and J^ly to cause confusion. 
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work to become a staiesinan, just as Mr. Whitelaw Reid has done ; 
and if the French journalist was the historian of the Revolution, the 
Consulate, and the Empire, the American journalist, who has be- 
come the Vice-President of the United States, has written a * History 
of Ohio dining the Wni.'” 

• 

• • 

The Ven’ble F. R. Michell, Arclideacon of Calcutta, retired from' 
the service fioni the I2tli August 1892. 

• • 

The Rangoon College has been affiliated to the Calcutta University 
in Law. 

Seven subjects of the Ulwar State are in confinement for the murder 
of Kunj Lai and will be tried before a special court presided over 
by British officers. The Council of Regency weakly applied to the 
Government of India for their assistance and Mr. H. K. Evans, Judge 
of Sbahjahanpur, and Major Thornton, Officiating Resident of Jeypur, 
have been lent for the occasion. 

This is how the wealth of England goes t 
** A hunting-horn at a sale in London fetched 6,300 guineas. It was 
an ordinary cow’s horn beautifully enamelled, the subjects depicted 
being hunting scenes. It was about 350 years old. A leiter of Henry 
VI 11 . sold fot ;£i 9, and a ticket of admission to the trial of Warren 
Hastings realized £2.** 

£2 for an old ticket of admission to a celebrated trial ! Why, holy 
relics do not sell at this rate. But an enamelled cow’s horn for 6,300 
guineas !•— it must be a bovine plutocrat who paid that preposterous 
price for the bagatelle! 


The Lucknow Advocate of the sth August says 

“The trustees of the King’s (Nawab Naser-ud-din Hyder) Hospital 
have taken the large tract of land lying on the back of the Lunatic 
Asylum for building a Leper House at a cost of Rs. 20,00a. The 
House will be maintained by the King’s Hospital.” 

Of what country was this King Nawab Naser-ud-din Hyder 
sovereign ? 

• • 

Another questionable paragraph ^ 

“This being the 2nd Mohornim after the death of Wajid Ali Shah, 
ex-King of Oudh, we can understand the maiks of decay. In his life- 
time Lucknow used to get at least a lakh of rupees from him during 
Mohornim.” 

If the Government did not pay the lac and mure, we wonder where 
the poor deposed king got all that money from. 

Under the circumstances a lac or anything like it seems* a pre- 
posterous figure. His Majesty never expended a lac on the Mohornim 
which was celebrated under his eye at his Palace at Garden Reach. 
Would he send a lac and more to Lucknow to be looted out of sight 
without the possibility of enjoying the sight of the scramble ? Was 
not the Hosseinabad endowment enough for the city ? 

• • 

Here is a living king 

“The Magistrate of Azamgurh has notified that if boys below 8 
years of age are found playing on any public road, their guardians will 
be criminally prosecuted.” 

But under what law ? And what of the street Arabs ? 

• • 

From a long time past, Najibabad had been torn by disputes between 
the Jains and Vaishnawars, till at length in November last Sahu Rhag- 
wandas and Umrao Singh, two leading bankers of the place, succeeded 
in reconciling them and invited and brought them together to attend 
a marriage between the two families. Bhagwandas Sahu resolved to 
commemorate the doubly joyful event by endowing Rs. 7,000 to some 
religious purposes. He was since induced by the good Tehsildar, 
Thakur Jagannath Singh, to devote the funds to the esiablishinent of 
a school. The sum, however, was obviously inadequate. Happily now 
arose a feud between Hindus and Mahomedans, and this likewise was 
suppressed by the leaders of both the communities and in commemo- 
ration of the latter event another sum of Rs. 8,000 was subscribed 
in aid of the contemplated school. With this Rs. 15,000 at command, 
the school was started iTnder the name of the Bullock School after 
)he Collector. Mr. Bullock is a truly sympathetic officer who not 
only takes a great interest in the school, but also earnestly assisted the 
sects to make up their differences. ^ 

*** 

The Mandalay Herald notices the falling off in the ecldt of the Mo- 
* harrain in Upper Burma. The lious of Uie spectade-*-the taaias or 


taboots as they are variously called— -have become reduced to limping 
jackals. As for the “ tigers,” says our contemporary • 

“ The * tigers ’ have been very tame this year, and were not of the 
man-eating species we remember to have seen in (he days when ihe 
taboots were woith looking at.” 

♦ 

• • 

The same journal, we see, continues its crusade against the pariah 
dogs. Give a dog a bad name and hang him I Pariahs are pariahs, 
whether canine or human, and of course liable to be sat upon. The 
Herald gives an instance of the ferocity of the Mandalayan pariahs : 

** Early on Tuesday (Aug. 2) morning a pig was attacked on 82nd 
street by about half-n-dozen of these canine pests, and had it not been 
for some ghariy-wallahs lifting the pig up out of the reach of the 
brutes, the poor animal would have been worried to death.” 

On the sttength of this the Municipality is invoked for relief. It was 
surely cowardly of the six to attack a poor little pig. It would seem as 
if these dogs had been brought up at Eton or Harrow. But there are 
pariahs and pariahs. If they have their Bully Dawsons, they have 
also their Sir Philip Sidneys. They are badly in need of literary 
fiiends. O for a Dr. John Brown for the poor Pariahs 1 


A FEW weeks ago, the Pall Mall Gazette produced a group of 
starving rayyets in the Southern Presidency, accompanied by a sensa- 
tional account of the situation from a Madura missionary. The letter- 
press was immediately challenged and its statements have been dis- 
proved. To complete the exposuie, it has now too turned out that 
the picture is from a photograph as old as 1877, in which year it was 
taken by Mr. Nicholas, a Madras artist. 

Dr. Keeley’s “gold cure for inebiiety,” which has made such a name 
in England, is no better than it should be. To begin with, it is no gold 
cure at all, nor golden. At a meeting of specialists (the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety,) 

“ Ur. Norman Kerer said an eminent English analyst had examined 
this ^gold cure,’ which was found to consist of water 61*31 per cent. ; 
sugar, 6 00 ; mineral salts, principally lime, probably from herbs ; and 
27*55 alcohol I The decoction was described as 

^ double chloride of gold cure ’ and was dispensed in two bottles 
costing together nine dollars. It contained neither gold nor chlorides. 
Dr. J. E. Usher, of Melbourne, Australia, then described a visit he 
paid to Dr. Keeley’s institution for the reception of patients ai Dwiglo, 
Illinois, and, according to his statements, the alleged 'cure’is no 
cure at all and is calculated to do mute harm than good.” 

And no wonder, .considering that this formidable quack doctor 
poisoned patients suffering from the effects of long-continued habituiil 
intemperance with doses of alcohol. Nevertheless, the “gold cure” is no 
misnomer as regards the first word of the designation. It is really a 
goUl cure to the doctor. Dr. Usher saw matks of prosperity in tiie 
llinois establishment. 

s 

• • 

Morning Posts news-letter of the 8th August contains 

the following 

“ To-day is the last day of the Jula-ka-mela^ or swinging festival, 
which IS held in Ajudhia duiing the second half of the Hindu month 
Sawan. Every devout Hindu is expected to put up a swing for the 
special enjoyment of one of the numerjuus deities of the Hindu Pan- 
theon. Those dedicated to Mahadeo are the most expensive, and this 
year a swing put up by one of the Bundelkund chiefs takes the cake, 
it is made of pure gold and is estimated to have cost Rs. 15,000. Theie 
are other swings made of gold costing from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 10,000, 
and several of silver valued at from Ks. 10 to Rs. 500.” 

That is of course the/Au/an Jatra of Bengal I Here it is dedicated 
to Krishna, the popular incarnation of Vishnu. But is Siva the pre- 
siding deity of the occasion in Oudh ? The Advocate ought to enlighten 
us. We have never seen the grim Destroyer with his capacious 
stomach swinging tike the slim jolly god of Brindaban. 

The writer adds a characteristic incident 

“ A Hindu tradesman, married a year ago, made a vow that if his 
first-born child was a son, he would dedicate a silver swing to Mahadeo. 
A son was born, and in tulfilmeiu of his vow he brought the promised 
swing, which cost him Ks. 20. Mahadeo was comfortably placed on a 
velvet cushion and the swing began, but unfortunately, one of the su^- 
pending chains broke and the god Wtas ruthlessly thrown on the ground. 
Horror of horrors 1 The poor tradesman was in an awful dilemma.” 

Then there is a laboured description of how the family priest was 
sent for, as if that reverend gentleman could have been out of reach 
while the important function of Mahadeo’s swinging was going on, 
how he decided that his penitent tradesman roust perform a distant 
pilgrimage by way of penance, the •journey to be preceded by feed- 
ing a hundred Brahmans and to be followed by the feeding of a 
hundred Byragis only. This latter must be a mistake* 
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THR Indu’ I* overflowed hi banks or burst 

the Kashmore bund. Tbc itream, after reaching within seventy yards 
of the trainage works of last year, has veered off to a channel (bur 
miles eimof the^und. 

A SEVERE cholera epidemic is reported from Teheran. 

#% 

The Rampur murder business is not yet quite over. Another supposed 
murderer of General Azim-ud-din Khan, by name Jamal-ud-din Khan 
has been arrested in Jodhpur territory. 

« • 

ON the recommendation of the Local and Supreme Governments in 
India, the Secretary of State has granted one year’s extension of ser- 
vice to Mr. F. E. Elliot, District and Sessions Judge of Allahabad. In 
Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott has set his face against such prolongation. 

• 

• • ^ 

Sir Auckland Colvin’s time will be up on the list November, but he 
continues in office till the end of the month when he makes over charge 
to Sir Charles Crosthwaite and leaves India on the 1st December. He 
visits Egypt on his way home. 

• 

• • 

The military authorities are for removing the cantonment from Dina» 
pur to a site adjoining Bankipur. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

There is an end of the great Political Mission to Afghanistan headed 
by the illustrious Coinmandcr-in-Chief of India. It was determined 
before starting. 

The Amir has replied to the offer of the India Government of a 
Mission to* Afghanistan. He has great pleasure and satisfaction in 
accepting the proposal. In fact he had long wished for a deputation 
of British officers in his territory. The selection of Lord Roberts at 
the head of the Mission is peculiarly gratifying. But for the internal 
disturbances in his kingdom, he would at once have fixed the time and 
place of meeting. The Hazaras must be put down first. In any 
case, the Amir will again communicate with the Viceroy, whether 
the rebellion is stamped out or prolonged. 

The Hazaras are not the only difficulty of the Amir. The insurgent 
Uzbegs in the neighbourhood of Maimana have, after their Tartar 
fashion, left in a body the Afghan territory and, crossing the boundary, 
have fallen back far within the Russian dominions. The Hazaras arc 
as proud as ever, not having seen any reverses yet. The long talked 
of attack on the Oroozghanwalas has not yet been delivered. To add 
to the Amir’s difficulties, the Firozkohi Char Aymaks, of the tract 
east of Kala Nao, between the Safed Koh and the Band-i-Turkestan 
mountains, are raiding into Sar-i-pool, a district east of Maimana. 


In the Black Mountains, the appearance of Hashim Ali, the exiled 
Hassanzai Chief, causes anxiety, even though he has received scant 
support. Accordingly, Major General Sir William Lockhart has been 
ordered to Oghi, to settle the difficulty and will shortly leave Simla. 

Nearer home, the Waziiis arc showing signs of unrest. Near Fort 
Mir AU Khel a patrol of the 5 Bombay Cavalry returning from Gul 
Kach was, on the 30th July, attacked by a party of Waziris armed 
with Martini rifles. On the following day also a party of about sixty 
Waziris stopped a small patrol of the Zhob Levy. Two of the Levy 
were wounded. After two of the Waziris were wounded the others 
decamped. 

There is now no doubt about the reported Russian collision with the 
Afghans on the AHchoor Pamir. Our Government have received con- 
firmatory intelligence from Gilgit. The particulars are still uncertain, 
though both the Chinese Envoy and Mr. Macartney, in charge of the 
British Consulate of Kashgar since Captain Younghusband s depar- 
ture, have arrived at Gilgit. H sa'd ‘hat the new Chief of the petty 
State of Hunza will be installed on the isih September by Dr. Robert- 
son, in presence of the Chinese envoy. 


Information has reached Simla that' all Hindu residents in Russian 
Turkestan, many of whom arc bankers, have been ordered out of Rus- 
sian territory within six months. The reason is not given. 


At a meeting of the Central Mahomedan Association held the other 
day at Calcutta, it was resolved to send a congratulatory letter to Mr, 
Dadabhai Naornji on his election as a member of Parliament and 
another letter of thanks to the electors of Finsbury for electing him. 
This is the first time that a Fireworshipper has been so honoured from 
the camp of the Believers. After the attitude hitherto maintained 
by the Mahomedans throughout the Empire against the Congress and 
its leaders, this welcoming of one of the earliest Presidents of the 

t 

Congress is noteworthy. 


The Madras Ciiy Civil Court Bill was passed by the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council at Simla at its sitting of Thursday, the lith August 
1892. It received the assent of the Governor-General the following 
day and was published the day after in the Gazette of India as the 
Madras City Civil Court Act (VII oQ 1892, coming into operation the 
same day, the 13th August 1892. The measure is intended, in the 
words of the Home Member in charge of the Bill, “to establish what 
may be briefly described as a District Munsifs Court in the city of 
Madras, and to transfer to it the cognizance of ordinary suits, not of the 
nature of small causes and not exceeding in value Rs. 2,500, which 
is the pecuniary limit of a District Munsifs jurisdiction in the Madras 
Presidency.” 

On the whole, we think, it is a move in the right direction. It if 
several years since we ourselves advocated a District Court fotp 
Calcutta. The expensive justice in the High Court in its Ordinary 
Original Civil Jurisdiction is telling severely on the public. A wise 
rule cannot shut its eyes to the ruin caused in the name of Justice, 
specially in partition suits. Oftentimes there is little to divide after 
the close of a case. The proceedings are tortuous to a degree. 
The attempt to curtail only enhances the costs, which have to be 
met by thc^ale of the divided property. The men may not always 
be to blame. The law must be held chiefly responsible. It is a bad 
law which can ruin the panics resorting to it. 


The representative of a historic ruling house has just passed away. 
On the night of the 5ih, died at the age of nearly 90 years, from 
natural exhaustion, MalMi.ija M inavikrama Tamuri, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
the Zamorin R ija of Calicui. He had been ailing for the last few 
months, and aware that the end was nigh, he paid all his debts ;ind 
provided for his priests and holy men and his gods. Then he sent for 
the members of his family, and bestowed on them estates, effects and 
money, not forgetting in exhort them all to live in peace and amity 
with one another and the world. Then, he summoned his Minister and 
settled on him a valuable landed property, over and above a pre- 
vious similar gift. Finally, immediately before his demise, he paid up 
all his establishments, and gave a month’s salary in advance to each 
employl This is dying like a Prince— is it not ? 

Readers of Indian history will remember that the Portuguese under 
Da Gama first landed in India at Calicut and had audience of the then 
powerful sovereign, the Zamorin. 


According to the Commissioner, “there Ims been in Jorhat lately 
a regular epidemic of bad language ; it is impossible to pass along 
the streets without hearing the vilest and most disgusting epithets 
used.” Captain Gordon “thinks this should be put down and as fines do 
not seem to stop the nuisance,” he sentenced a man who bad abused 
another as “ Sala," it seems at a private residence, to 14 days’ rigor- 
ous imprisonment. We shall be glad to learn that the punishment 
has had the desired effect, and that the streets and houses of Jorhat are 
free from indecent language. We badly want such a Magistrate for 
Calcutta. At any rate, the Police should direct their attention in putting 
down the language of street boys and indecent disfiguring of walls in 
the native town. Sir Charles Elliott heads the purity movement of 
Bhai Pratap Chundet^ Mozoumdar, for the moral training of our 
youths. He gave more than one entertainment to our boys in the in- 
terest of that movement. The next step is surely and more properly 
I to pqtify the streets of “ the vilest and most disgusting epithets." 
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The Indian Spectator of Bombay shows a grasp of English politics 
second to that of no publicist in India, native or British, and which 
contrasts vividly with the uninstrucicd Liberalism and random re- 
marks of the Native Press in general. Our contemporary's notices 
of the Finsbury election and the return of the Black Man are as 
justly conceived as brilliantly expressed. The number for the 24th 
July opens with a string of admirable paragraphs replete with acute 
letnarks and valuable truths. The /. 5 . is not content, like our other 
contemporaries', to exhaust itself, in advance, in wild triumph at 
Ml. Naoroji’s success but tries to draw the moral of the event. 

After noticing the whole hog radicalism of desperation of the address 
to his electors with which Mr. Naoroji wooed Finsbury, the /. S. 
dwells on the phenomenal concensus of approbation which that address 
has experienced from the native politicians of India. The organs of 
all denominations and parties have vied with one another in applaud 
ing confession of frtith which must have staggered many a sound old 
Liberal within the sound of Bo-bells. Well may our contemporary ask 

“Is it not wonderful to sec advocates of stagnation and monopoly 
going in raptures over Mr. Dadabbai’s Finsbury address? They could 
afford to do it, good easy men ; for it is not heie that the shoe pinches. 
Mr. Dadabhai’s radical principles are not to be enforced in their en- 
tirety in dealing with a Home Rule Bill for India. We have no sneh 
political bugbear to frighten us. All vested interests are safe so far.” 

Just so I 

The mystery of success at Finsbury is the same as at any other 
place. There is no mystery in it, in fact. Perseverance levels down 
mountains. Brave Naoroji was determined to succeed and, though 
he repeatedly failed, he succeeded at last. 

Our contemporary pays a discriminating tribute to the friends of 
India and of truth who stood by the Black Man. First and foremost 
are Miss Nightingale and Mrs. Josephine Bulter, and as for the Liberal 
l.eaders, there is 

“ Mr. Gladstone authorizing his Private Secretary to say how ple.ased 
he IS at Mr. Dadabhai’s improved prospects. Then, we have the 
hearty Sir Chailes Russell, tlie earnest Lord Ripon, the coy hard- 
headed Lord Rosebery, the honest warm-hearted Lord Aberdeen, the 
( itciimspect and sincere Lord Reay.” 

The last Hve acted simply as friends, independently of party wire- 
pulling. The party itself had through long years behave#with such in- 
effable baseness towards poor Naoroji that his friend has no-i the heart 
to pay the management even a conventional compliment. 

“ It would be falsifying History to say that the Managers rallied 
lound their Indian candidate, at last, out of love for him or for India. 
They wanted the seat, not the n/an, and cared not what became of the 
latter, backed up though he had been with nil the pledges and promises 
tliat a Party could make. In (he nick of time, however, they saw that 
only one man could wiest the seat for them ; and (hey set themselves 
loyally to win through the man whom they bad thought it quite within 
their rights to discard, to humiliate and to oppose.” 

Nor does our contemporary spare our own countrymen. They did 
not come to the struggling man’s assistance, any more than bis British 
fellow-Liberals. 

“ Only a few brief weeks before his victory we were all discussing 
the dead certainty of his defeat. The event, infinitely more valuable 
ill Its moral than its political aspect, is worthy of national rejoicings. 
But it has its daik side, too. It strikes one dumb with (he force of 
the hideous truism, nothing succeeds like success.^' 

Cutting as that concluding sarcasm i.s, it is fully meiited, by one and 
all of us. And yet not quite so merited, after all. There never was 
any absence in his fellow-countrymen of an earnest desire for Mr. 
Naoroji’s success. Only the expectation was wanting. And there are 
ample reasons for that. Repeatedly as after each repulse Mr. Naoroji 
attacked Finsbury, his chances of success seemed to whittle away to 
nothing. And when did they ever improve? Never I peihaps. It may 
almost be doubted whether he has won at all. A winning by three or 
at most five votes after the disappointment of years, has very much 
the appearance of a duke, which scarcely entitles the lucky >fnan to 
crow over livals and rebuke friends. 

But of course, this, or t’other, is neither here nor there. There is a 
serious moral in the event, in the contrast between our easy pessimism 
and quick exhaustion and Naoroji’s sublime faith and untiring perse- 
verance and its well-merited reward, and our contemporary does well 
to remind our countrymen of it. 


The Anglo-Indian Press has thoroughly vindicated its patriotism by 
the interest it has shown in the issues o#the political struggle 
in Great Britain. The papers were all full of the elections. 
Speculations ou the elections and discussions on the merits and pros* 
pects of the several parties met us at every turn. The feeling ip the 


distance is quite as strong as at home. We have as great partizans 
among us as any within the bounds of Land’s End and John 
O’Groat’s. The Mandalay Herald, in its exasperation at the pro- 
gress of democracy and Home Rule, bursts forth into Latin. 0 
Tempora ! 0 Mores I \% the heading of its opening leader of the 
23id July. Enthusiasm drives our contemporary into lapses of memory 
in its English quotations. Here is a stream of eloquence in a couple of 
sentences 

“ The speeches of the several candidates, and of their supporters 
as also of their opponents, are, in many instances, samples of dashing 
rhetoiic, in others, of envenomed vituperation, and in every case 
they exhibit to the full the skill of the orators in using language to 
mystify their audiences and very successfully to conceal their thoughts, 
buttle palm for saying things that might mean anything, or nothing, 
and for serving up clap-traps in enticing and unrecognizable garbs 
and guises, must be given to the OctogeiiHrian Leader of ihe Liberal 
Party, whom his famous political rival epigiaminatically described Hn 
an ' unsophisticated rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity, Mnit the Grand Old Man, as his admirers call him 
(a title which the most bigotted of his opponents are also forced to 
concede him) has even transcended his best afforts. When he was 
fishing for the Irish vote at the outset of the present electioneering 
campaign, he announced with such n flourish of trumpets as he alone 
can achieve, that he would devote the rest of his life to that * distbressful 
counthiee’ and, the average Pal, not being an actuary and accountant, 
and to whom the mathematical evolntioiis of the processes termed 
^probabilities’ are as sealed books, immediately swallowed the bait, 
but to the uniinpassioned observer of this political strife, who has both 
the leisure and the desire to analyse its worth, the high sounding 
promise of Mr. Gladstone resolves itself into very little indeed : it is 
not the heroic act of self-denial and devotion he would have the world 
consider it, and which he could have claimed for it had he been, say a 
couple of score years le.ss .aged, but, in the place of seeing a young 
statebman who has only just won Ins spurs pledging himself to a life- 
long fidelity to some parlicnlar cause or some party creed, we 
hive an ancient Tym, who has long since passed the span of life 
allotted to ordinary mortals, making his avowals with the gush and 
enthusiHSin of a juvenile suitor, and find tooiiiat his biandisliment.s have 
been but too successful with lazy, illogical, discontented, and restless 
Ireland, who, if she had only the faculty of thinking out problems for 
lieiself, would ere this have )>een convinced of the hollowness of all 
the Venerable Leader’s promises and (bat his fulsome assurances of 
affectionate regard and paternal solicitude were bm the airy accessories 
of his own invention to be utilized for the purpose of wafting the barque 
of his Patty into the cumforiable haven that St. Stephen’s offers.” 

Including these two, just eight such formidable sentences make one 
long .irlicle of full two columns, 

The writer is scarcely conscious of what h avoc his torrent of rhe- 
toric commits, “ acliieving * a flourish of irnmpets,” and so forth. 
“ Epigrammatic” is, we are afraid, not a happy epithet for the qjmtra- 
tion, whether as it is or as it should be. We make this latter distinc- 
tion because our Burma contemporary has not only nmngled a l>i'ittiant 
passage but actually made nonsense of it. Disraeli would scarcely have 
complimented bis rival as an unsophisticated” man, or rhetorician for 
that matter. He would have had less objection to the affirntaiive form 
of the word. Even with our contemporary’s own text, so deprecia- 
tory of the Liberal leader, that word does not at ail agree. The adjec- 
tive used by the late Earl of Beaconsfield was “ heedless.” His des- 
cription of the Grand Old Man was one of the finest things, in the 
line ever heard in cither House. Perhaps there is nothing like it 
in the whole range of oratory, ancient and modern. Most of 
the Gieat Parliamentarians are skilful in polite vituperation ; there 
IS no rising without it almost ; but fhe late Earl of Beaconsfield 
shone above them all. Harry Brougham was grim and crushing, Dan 
O’Connell simply savage and mangling. More to the taste of a highly 
cultivated audience was Viscount Melbourne’s razor-like despatch, 
but it was caviare to the general who, as they saw no gash, realised no 
execution. Disraeli was at once popular and fine. He was a master 
in the art of Parliamentary abuse. A master without serving articles 
of apprenticeship. Fur he showed his aptitude from tlk»<first. His 
unfinished maiden speech in the House of Commons attacked the giants 
of the day and hit them hard— the very reason why it was not listened 
to and not aiiowed to be finished. It is weilknown how, after a brief 
season of voluntary obscuiity, he prospered by his brilliant invectives 
against the Conservative Piemier, Sir Robert Peel. * Even in later lif^* 
when he spoke as a responsible statesman or a parliamentary leader, he 
had neither abandoned his old style nor lost his former cunning. Once 
he descended to savagery, when he characterized the late Lord .HaiifHx* 
then Becietary of State for India, as “ an^orator whom Providence had 
denied the gift of articulate speech,” a most unmanly allusion to 
the Minister’s natural summer— which recalls O’CounelPs chastise* 
inent of young Disraeli in a speech at a public meetings which he 
wound up with calling the then aapirant for political honours th^ 
lineal descendant and heir-at-law of the impenitent thief who die<^ 
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Che crowJ But the deKription of the G. 0 . M. is not open to eny 
such reproach. Whether in literature or morals or manners, it 
is faultless. The victim himself could not help admiring it. Lord 
Beaconsfield characterised Mr. Gladstone as** a heedless rhetorician 
inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

THE Maharaja of Tipperah having dismissed his minister Baboo 
Umakanta Das, of the Subordinate Executive Service, formerly As- 
sistant to the Political Agent of that State, it it said that he will be 
appointed to Allpore, the 24-Parganas Head-Quarters, in the room of 
Baboo Shamadhab Mookerjee, who has been permanently transferred 
to the charge of the Sealda' Magistracy. During Khan Bahadoor 
Moulvi Abdul Jobber's officiating charge of the Superintendence of 
Stamps and Stationery, Baboo Umakanta will preside at the Alipore 
Police Court. 

This is a great lift for a comparative junior. But some special balm 
of the administrative Gilead was perhaps required for comfort to 
Baboo Das under the rather ignominious determination of his proud 
career asking d$ facto of Tipperah. The people of Tipperah them- 
selves would probably raise him to any elevation to keep him out of 
their country. For our part, we shall always be glad to see his undoubt- 
ed merits recognised and utilised in their proper sphere. Whatever may 
l)eChe geographical situation of that tract in the administrative globe, 
such light as his ought certainly not to be hidden under the Tipperah 
bushel. But whether the destination to which he has been removed 
IS fit and proper, is the question. Perhaps it is scarcely fair to the 
favorite of Government to draw him out of the Eastern jungles and 
set him up at the Head-Quarters of the Metropolitan District directly 
under the fierce light that beats upon thej;Magi8tracy at the capital. 
Babu Das is an officer of devotion, however. He has before ex- 
perienced equal transitions and has always managed to satisfy his 
British masters, if not all superior officials. He will do so again. Only 
the public may have ground for complaint. It is at least a hazardous 
experiment* to install on the bench of a British criminal Court a man 
presumably demoralised by long exercise of despotic authority. Our 
friend himself will not find his seat on the bench at Alipore as 
pleasant as that on the political’s easy-cliair at Agartala, or on Beer 
Chunder Deb Barman. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this sort of transfer. To put the 
square man in the round hole is *a hallowed institution in this country. 
The Empire has been won by filibusters and commercial agents and 
tradesmen and shady characters and consolidated by bad bargains of 
sorts employed at random. And there is always apparently a supersti- 
tious objection to any departure. 

Raja Rampal Singh, the wellkiiown Talukdar of Kalakankar, in the 
Partabgar District, made his own appointment of a village account- 
ant (Patwari) in a village on his estate. This was quite according to 
law and custom and we may add reason too. But what was the De- 
puty Commissioner— the District Ruler— for if landlords took the 
powers in their own hands and filled the village vacancies ? Accordingly, 
he sent his own man for the office and rebuked the Raja for his im- 
pertinence. The redoubtable Talukdar was, however, the last person 
to be bullied out of his legal rights. He quietly appealed to the Commis- 
sioner. But that functionary, in accordance with bureaucratic etiquette, 
supported his subordinate. Not content with that, the Saheb Com- 
missioner Bahadoor— the Lord of the Division— with consummate 
diplomacy, dammed the possible currents of sympathy from the public 
in the appellant’s favour by charging him with oppression of his 
tenantry. In due course the case came before the great Sudder Board 
of Revenue. We say the great Sudder Board advisedly. People 
living in permanently settled provinces in the down country have no 
idea of the importance of the Board in the Ryotwari Upper India. 
There it is the Ma-Bapot the landlords— the earthly Providence of 
the landed interest. The Lower Provinces department of the same 
name is not for a moment to be thought of m connection with it. 
The N.-W. P. Board is an unique institution with unbounded power 
for good and evil. Luckily, it is presided over just now by a just as 
well as able officer, Mr. J. R. Reid, Senior Member. On the i8ih 
nllrmo, he set aside the Deputy Commissioner's order and admitted 
the Raja's right to appoint the accountant (Patwari) of the village on 
hie estate, according to the provfsions of the Act in force. The 
BiMtfrd's order has given much relief to the whole landholding class. 

VfHiCK Is the greater, grander, or higher— a monument or a Prince ? 
If thi Uuter, as most people we suppose will epsweri then the Bengal! 


must try to console himself as best he might, in his position of inferi- 
ority. He is no belter than a monument— a huge fribbler— a sham 
and humbug— and must bow to the Prince. 

A MERRY land is Burma, where language is given not to conceal one's 
thoughts. There a spade is a spade, without any ado in search of 
long-winded euphemistic substitute. Criticising the President of the 
Rangoon Municipality in regard to the proposal for increasing the 
Secretary's pay, the Rangoon Gazette calls Major Temple ** the Prince 
of Liars.” 

Our authority is the Morning Post of the 12th August We have not 
the honour of receiving the Ranf(Oon Gazette in exchange. And now, 
it may be easily imagined, we do not care for the honour. 

Babu Kedarnath Mookerjee, the late Head Clerk of the Political 
Agent with the King of Oudh, who was under suspension for the last 
2 or 3 years, has been dismissed from the service of Government. 

We are known to be thoroughly welldispnsed towards the Southern 
and Western Press. Indeed, we lose no opportunity, according to oor 
resources, of presenting to our people nearer home and to our publicists 
by way of examples to them, the good points of the more distant pub- 
lications. But we have an unfortunate habit of ** chaffing,” sparing 
neither friend nor foe, though Heaven knows we never mean ill or aught 
but well. This waV we have alienated our weaker friends. The Madras 
Standard had its revenges upon us in its issue of the 15th instant, 
in a paragraph which, if it do not show a wilful failure of good faith 
exhibits an extraordinary degree of crass imperspicacity. Says the 
Madras Standard 

” There is a general movement writes the Reis and Rayyet among 
the Local Administrations against municipal^ management. This is 
not visible in the Bengal Legislative Council only. ^ M^ras 

Government lately appointed a Chairman to the Municipal Board of 
Calicut, to the annoyance of the forward party in Malabar. They have 
now passed the following order : * As M. R. Ry. M. TilUnayakanj 
Avcrgal’s ^ties in connection with the* Revenue and Magisterial 
administration of the two important Taluks of Madura and Tiruman- 
galam render it necessary that he should be relieved at the earliest 
possible date of the office of the Chairman, Municipal Council of 
Madura, and as no fitting Municipal Councillor can be found to lake 
up the appointment, the Government considers it desirable to appoint a 
paid Chairman, but before passing final orders on the matter, the 
' Municipal Council will be requested to submit as soon as possible any 
remarks it may have to offer on the proposal.' Fancy ‘a forward 
party in Malabar’ passing an order about the Municipal Chairmao of 
Madura. It may interest our contemporary to know that Madura 
has nothing to do with Malabar except that they begin with the same 
letter.” 

What ! have we said that a party in Macedon has passed an order 
against the Municipal Chairman of Monmouth? We arc not so far 
gone yet. As yet we receive only an occasional issue of our contem- 
porary. If the Standard overpower us hereafter with its full blaze from 
day to day, we may arrive at that state of imbecility. It is im- 
pertinent in a writer who docs not ‘understand the plainest English to 
impute ignorance to his betters. The Eurasians down South must be 
hard pressed to allow such an organ to represent them. 


The new Cabinet consist of 

Mr. Gladstone, Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury and Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Lord Herschell, Lord High Chancellor. 

Earl Kimberley, Lord President of the Council and Secretary of 
State for India. 

Sir W. Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Earl Rosebery, Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. Campbell Bannerman, Secretary of State for War. 

Lord Rtpon, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary. * 

Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Arnold Morley, Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Mundella, Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler, Secretary to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Acland, Vice-Prdkident of the Council of Education. 

Sir G. Trevelyan, Secretary of State for Scotland. 

The appointment which has met with universal approval, both in 
England and the Continent, is that of Lord Rosebery. Tbe English 
Liberal Press regret the weakness of the Radical element in the 
Ministry. Conservative l^pori are pleased that Mr. Gladstone 
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by l^ely attending the meeting of the Currency 
Assd%tion||^ which takes places in the Town Hall 
on Thursday. Those who will not bestir them- 
selves now must not grumble later on if all the evils 
of a fearful increase of taxation fall on them. 

THE MOHURRUM FESTIVAL, 

From the accounts that have been published during 
the last few days, we are glad to find that no dis- 
turbance of any sort took place in any town in India, 
during the Mohurrum, 

We are informed that the Shias of Bhagulpore 
had also applied to be allowed to take out an Alam 
with Mashak and 7 'ir, but as it was an innovation 
and as the Sunnis strongly objected, the Magistrate 
rejected their application. 

It appeared strange to outsiders why the Sunnis 
everywhere should make such energetic and persistent 
objections to the Maslmk and Tir when there was 
a promise not to utter the Taburra while carrying 
the Alam in procession, and we made enquiries 
on the point. A correspondent has sent us the 
following extract from a petition filed by the Shias 
in the Court of the Magistrate of Chupra on the 
i3tb June last asking to be permitted to takeout 
the Alam with Mashak and Tir : — 

" In the battle of Kerbella Hazrat Abbas was the 
Alambardar, i. e., the standard-bearer of the Army of 
Imam Hosain. Strict guard was kept over a rivulet at 
Kerbella, and not a drop of water was, by the hostile 
army, fdr 3 days, allowed to reach the lips of the 
followers and children of Imam Hosain. Hazrat 
Abbas determined to bring water at any cost from 
among the Sunnis, went with his Alam (which con- 
sisted of a pole carrying an ellipsoid and overhung 
with a white cloth, — so banners in ancient times used 
to be,->and this banner according to the belief of 
the Shias was the one which used to be carried with 
the army of the Prophet) and a Mashak or water 
skin (used to fetch water), towards the stream, and 
when returning towards his camp with the Mashak 
full of water and Alam, Hazrat Abbas was severely 
wounded, and the Alam ; and the Mashak was pierced 
with arrows, and the cloth of the banner was besmear- 
ed with his blood." 

From the above the feeling of the Shias towards 
the Sunnis is evident, namely, that the Shias believe 
and declare that the hostile army who butchered the 
Prophet’s grandson Imam Hosain and his children 
and followers with the greatest cruelty and heartless- 
ness, on the plains of Kerbella, was composed of 
Sunnis. This the Sunnis stoutly deny, as they too 
entirely and strongly condemn the inhuman conduct 
of tho^e who killed Imam Hosain and his people at 
Kerbella. The Sunnis therefore protest against the 
Shias indulging in any expression of their religious 
belief in a manner that is sure to be exceedingly 
offensive to the Sunnis. 

The difficulty is, that the Shias firmly believe 
that it is a great virtue to abuse and curse the<^first 
three Caliphs and the leaders of the Sunni sect ; and 
this is as strongly resented by the Sunnis throughout 
the Mahomedan world who form by far the largest 
majority among the Mahomedan population in com- 
parison to the Shias who are only a fraction in 
number. 

We suspect that the rising of the Hazaras in Af- 
hanistan has been caused by some such dispute 
etween the Shias and Sunnis. We believe the 
uttered the Tab4Era.itt.sotn<s phtoe, and offend- 


ed the religious feelings of the Sunnis, and this 
coming to the notice of the Amir, he inflicted such 
heavy and indiscriminate punishment upon the Shia 
Kazaibnshes, that the whole Shia community rose 
in a body against him in rebellion. And who know.s 
how this rebellion may end ? 

It was after deep and patient consideration of the 
very bitter and acrimonious feeling which exists 
between the Shias and Sunnis, that the Shah of 
Persia, himself a Shiah and the majority of whose 
subjects are Shias, issued a proclamation, some years 
ago, throughout his dominions, strictly enjoining the 
Shias not to utter the Tabarra, or in any way to 
offend the religious feelings of the Sunnis, 

While on the subject of the Mohurrum, we are 
glad to find that the Persian merchants of Calcutta 
have been celebrating the annual ceremony for sever- 
al generations in the most magnificent and orderly 
manner, and at enormous expense. During the ten 
days of the festival, all visitors to the Imambarahs 
of Haji Mirza Abdool Kareem Shirazi and the late 
Aga Karbalai Mahomed are not only served with 
sherbet, tea, coffee and tobacco, but a limited num- 
ber of them are also sumptuously fed with Pillao, 
&c. This hospitality is not more a characteristic 
of Hindu than of all Mahomedan festivals, which 
are always appropriated to open-handed charity. 
On these occasions the universal practice, among 
both sects, is to feed both rich and poor, without 
distinction of creed or race. These native festivals 
are redletter seasons to the denizens of the kintals, 
the sleepers in the maidan, the street Arabs, and all 
the other children of want of sorts. For then they 
are welcome guests and are regaled with delicacies. 

In this connection we ought not to forget that 
during the ten days of the Mohurrum hundreds of 
persons are daily fed with Pillao, &c., at the King 
of Oudh’s Imambarah at Garden Reach. Since the 
death of the king, . the chief credit of the arrange- 
ments there belongs to Prince Jahan Kadr, who is 
every year entrusted by Government with the super- 
vision of those arrangements along with two other 
Princes. The final orders of Government for com- 
pleting the endowment of that Imambarah have not 
yet been out, and a large item iti the expenditure 
will, we have no doubt, be allotted to the feeding of 
people. 

Similarly, in Haji Mahomed Mohsin’s Imambarah 
at Hooghly, hundreds and thousands of men are 
daily fed during the Mohurrum. 

Even after the ten days of the Mohurrum, several 
Pjsrsian gentlemen hold evening Mujlises at their 
residences at the rate of ten days each, at which 
preachers and readers are employed to preach and 
read, and the visitors, both Shias and Sunnis, are 
served with tea, coffee, sherbet and tobacco. The 
first ten days were occupied in this sort of quiet 
gathering in the house of Mirza Mahomed Bakar 
Sherazi, (one of our Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trates), the eldest son of Haji Mirza Abdool Kareem. 

We have gone to some length in giving an ac- 
count of this affair, as it concerns a very important 
section of the general community, and as it may 
interest many of our readers other than Mahomedans, 
who have but a hazy idea of the differences be- 
tween the Shias and Sunnis. 

THE VAKIL RAJ IN BENGAL. 

Almost the whole management of Local Self- 
Government in its various forms— educational, medi- 
cal vtsA municipal, ih the bands of the Vakils. 
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Tliey are usually the Chairmen and Vice-Cliairmen 
of the mofussil municipalities. Education and 
Hospital Committees and Local Boards respectively. 
If in some places this is not the case, the ma- 
jority is always on their sides or in their hands. 
The whole executive power of these boilies centres in 
them and they can do just as they like with the 
people. Their orders must be obeyed, their plea- 
sure must be sought, their whims respected, 
otherwise no citizen can comfortably and peace- 
fully live in a town or within a municipality. If un- 
fortunately any man happens to occasion annoyance 
to any of them, he is surely undone. He is cruelly 
ersecuted. The first attack is made generally on 
is privy or lane or the platform of his house or by 
increasing his tax. This is all done through the un- 
derlings. Such examples are in scores in every mu- 
nicipality, not excepting the very suburbs of Calcutta. 
The election is entirely in their hands both as regards 
the District Boards and the municipalities. Who can 
employ so many free agents to canvass for votes or 
to bring pressure upon the voters ? Threats and 
temptations are freely resorted to. Regarding 
District Boards also, the Zemindars are all in 
their hands, and so they can easily manage to get 
their nominees elected. So they are in every way 
the masters ^ Jacto of the town corporations, as also 
of the District Boards in a great measure where the 
official Chairman cares very little to interfere. In 
what way these powers are exercised, whether for 
good or for evil, I will not say, but leave the task to 
the zealous supporters of Local Self Government. 
Suffice it to say that the pleaders have the supreme 
power over the towns, and none dare oppo.se them 
in their business, even though it lead to high-handed 
proceedings. 

In almost every local newspaper, either vernacular 
or English, a pleader’s finger can be directly traced. 
Either he or his brother or some one else of his 
kith and kin is the proprietor, part proprietor, editor, 
manager, or at least a contributor, and so the power- 
ful local Press is in their hands and they can use 
it against any one and every one whenever they 
like to do so. If the paper belongs to some rich 
man, which is seldom the case, even then its guidance 
is in the hands of the pleaders or their friends. For 
every object, fair, selfish, or revengeful, this paper 
is freely used. If necessary, a Zemindar is relent- 
lessly attacked to tone him down. If an officer 
proves himself obnoxious, the fire is at once 
opened upon him through the columns of the news- 
paper and kept on until he is smashed or brought 
to his senses as to how he should behave with this 
powerful fraternity. 

Ail landlords and land-holders’ associations, and 
everything belonging to them, in fact all political, soci- 
al. and semi-political associations, are under Vakil ma- 
nagement and control, and big magnates are allowed 
to preside over them only when the use of their purse, 
names and titles is required. In most cases, these law- 
yers pay all the expenses of such movements, not 
always willingly, and sometimes they subsidise some 
pleaders for this sort of work. The pleaders can drive 
people of every class to such meetings like a herd of 
helpless dumb cattle, under numerous pretences 
or threats. During the Congress agitation, 1 hear, 
people who were in need of borrowing money to 
.save their properties, were told plainly that unless 
they joined the Congress they would not get money. 
What wonder that so many submitted? Necessity 
koows no blushing, Some persons wer« oblige^ to 


change their political opinions in order to save their 
family from starvation. In some cases, the rate of 
interest was reduced in the borrowers’ favor, for 
their political subserviency. . This Raj is creating 
quite a social confusion, discrediting the establish- 
ed etiquette, and overhauling ail ranks and condi- 
tions. It fixes its own hall-mark on men, in ignor- 
ance or wantonness, in pursuit of its own policy, 
and that mark is bound to be respected. Disreputable 
men and shady characters are treated with a strange 
consideration and those who cared for peace are ob- 
liged to treat them in the same fashion for the sake 
of the pleaders. 

The political opinions of our big Rajas and 
Nawabs and gentry are always moulded by the 
pleaders. Each Reis belongs to the political creed 
of his pleader. He obeys him in the same way that 
a boy always obeys his teacher or guardian. 

In some chief towns of Bengal, palatial buildings, 
once the property of a wealthy Zemindar, are now 
occupied by pleaders, or on their sites they have built 
large houses. The descendants of the old families 
now dance attendance at the darbars of these big Hoo’ 
zoors who know how to treat them in their misfortune. 

Most of the local scandals originate from the 
company of the Vakils or are freely discussed therein. 
Every one has a freedom of speech in the houses 
of these champions of manliness and independence. 
Nothing is sinful or improper if it arises from that 
celestial quarter — a tone of amiability and propriety 
is always given to it by their very touch. The Bar 
libraries and home circles of these gentlenien are 
alike the great shrines of wisdom where every sub- 
ject is talked upon with a freedom peculiarly their 
own — where the character of nobles and Government 
officers are daily dissected, where sarcastic remarks 
and depreciatory observations are freely indulged 
in against any one and every one who have given any 
offence to that body, whether rightly or wrongly. 

There is great unity among the members of this 
learned profession when they have to fight an outsider, 
though in their owii internal quarrels the house is 
often divided. A painful j}ut very instructive illus- 
tration was seen the other day in the Dacca Bribery 
case, which led to many ugly disclosures and the pro- 
ceedings of which cannot be read without a blush by 
any member of a respectable profession. That case 
has at least given an insight into the private life of 
some of them and their capacity and power for offen- 
sive add defensive purposes. 

There are no doubt a good many very learned, good, 
honest and patriotic persons in the Bar ; none can 
deny the fact. But unfortunately their number is de- 
creasing. Now-a-days we see rather a progressive 
increase of the black sheep in this learned and 
respectable fold, and this fact is not unknown to the 
■better men among them. But the incompsahensible 
etiquette and inconceivable policy of the profession 
is such that these blacks are not discarded by the 
leaders. Their existence thus permitted, they prosper 
under the indirect or presumed patronage of their 
betters, to the great misfortune of the people of 
Bengal and to the detriment of public good generally. 

M. 

THE HARDSHIP OF THE LATRINE TAX. 

TO THB BOITOR. 

A* the Bengal municipal law ia about to be amende^ I 
take thii opportunity to draw the attention of the proper anthoritiaa 
to the inconaUtency of the latrine tax on certain elatt<> w hold- 
inga. At the law at pretent ttandt, there it ahaoliitely no el*»a 
of hel4in|i within th« mnnkijpat )imiti wW*k b 
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from its operation. Holdings without latrines are taxed as 
well as gardens, tanks, arable lands, places of public worship, 
public burial and burning grounds. The opinion of the Advocate 
General on the subject {vide Collier's Act, note under section 
5*0 follows : — 

** If^pears that all houses and lands which have no latrines, 
pay, as well as mose which have them and that all holdings includ* 
ing tanks, gardens also pay it." 

Mr. Collier says “h appears then that there are absolutely 
no classes of holdings which are exempted from latrine tax and 
that it is, therefore, leviable nut only on arable lands but also 
on those holdings which are exempted from house-rate under 
section 92, v/z., holdings used exclusively as places of public 
worship or duly registered as public burial or burning grounds." 

Admitting that the Municipality has to maintain an establishment 
for the cleansing of latrines withih its jurisdiction, surely those 
who do not get the least benefit or have no occasion to avail 
themselves of its service in any way, ought not, in justice and 
equity to'be burdened with the rate. Then again the minimum 
tax is Rs. 3 and maximum Rs. 480, per annum. Supposing a 
cultivator has one bigha of arable land within the Municipal 
limits with an annual rental of one Rupee, he will have to pay 
Rs. 3 as latrine tax. The injustice and hardship are quite ap- 
parent and some kind of alteration of the provisions of the law 
seems necessary. I therefore invite you Mr. Editor to take up 
the subject for discussion and ask other gentlemen for their 
valuable suggestions reserving my own for a future occas^ion. 

M. 

THE MAHOMEDAN BARRISTERS t't. THE HIGH 
COURT AND THE “PIONEER." 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “PIONEER.'* 

SiRr*-It is impossible that the leading article in your issue of the 
2nd instant, regarding the attitude of the Mahomedan barristers 
in connection with the Mohurrum holidays, should be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. That article is so full of inaccuracies on points 
of fact that it is not a matter for wonder that you have been led to 
form erroneous conclusions in reference to matters which constitute 
the grounds of your criticisms. That article starts with the in- 
sinuation that the obiter dictum of Mr. Justice Mahmud was the 
cause of efie absence of the Mahomedan barristers from the Court. 
That insinuation is totally destitute of foundation. The Maho- 
modans knew nothing of Mr. Justice Mahmud’s views regarding 
the Mohurrum holidays until the was delivered. The 

absence of the Mahomedan barristers from Court was entirely due 
to their sense of what was the right thing for them to do during 
the Mohurrum holidays, and to nothing else. You are wrong 
when you say that **the most orthodox Mahomedan does not look 
upon all the days of the Mohurrum as rigorously sacred," but it is 
perfectly immaterial whether you arc right or wrong on the subject 
when you admit that **in this, as in other religions, some no doubt 
take a stricter view of the obligations of a holiday than others." 1 
will, therefore, abstain from dwelling further upon the religious 
aspect of the question. I must, however, state that meetings or 
congregations arc held at several places, where legends, com- 
memorative of the events which constitute am important epoch in ' 
the history of the Mahomedan faith are read and listened to with 
avidity, and a participation in the ceremonies performed at such | 
meetings is considered to be of immense spiritual value to the | 
members of the congregation, Soonecs and Shias alike. Such con- | 
gregations are held not only during the day but also at night ; and 
not in one, but in several places. There are other rites performed 
during the Mohurrum which arc too numerous to be mentioned in 
detail here. The man who cares for the spiritual benefits to be 
obtained from a strict discharge of the obligations peculiar to the 
Mohurrum will never stoop to do anything which is likely to inter- 
fere with the performance of the ceremonies binding upon his con- 
science, and this was the view taken by the Mahomedans of their 
obligations in connection with the Mohurrum holidays. The 
orthodoxy of the Mahomedan who “does not look upon all the 
days of the Mohurrum as rigorously sacred" must be an orthodoxy 
of a peculiar nature. That all the days of the Mohurrum are 
rigorou.4ly sacred, is a , proposition the truth of which no Maho- 
medan, whatever the extent of his orthodoxy, will venture to deny. 
There may be some days of Mohurrum more sacred than others, 
but that is a matter of comparison, not affecting tlie general pro- 
position that all the days of the Mohurrum are unquestionably 
sacred. 

You say that “in the Bombay High Cour. only one day ot the 
Mohurrum is observed as a holiday." But why travel so far as 
Bombay in order to search for a precedent ? Why not look round 
nearer home? Look, for instance, at the practice of the Judicial | 
Commissioner in Oudh. There, 13 days have been allowed for 
the Mohurrum vacation this year, viz, 25th July to 6th August. 
In the Punjab they allow 10 days Mohurrum holiday. The 
circumstances of Bombay are altogether different. It would not do 
tp cite the example of Bombay as a rule for the guidance of the 


Mahomedan residents of these provinces. But the norice issued 
on the 9th July put even the Bombay example into the shade. 
The noctee did not allow a single day for the Mohurrum holiday, 
although the contingency justifying the adoption of the praccicc 
prevailing in Bombay had not, according to your own view of the 
matter, yet arisen. The notice is transcribed below for the con- 
venience of reference. Notice. — “ It is notified that on the last 
four days of the Mohurrum festival, civil work will not be taken 
up, by the High Court. On all other days of the festival, shown 
as close holidays in the printed list, both civil and criminal work 
will be taken up, and on the last four days of the festival criminal 
work only will be taken up. Corresponding dates in the EugUsh 
calendar will depend on the day on which the moon is visible." 
This notice has been studiously kept in the background by thoi^e 
who have criticised the conduct of ch^ Mahomedan bafristers. 
That notice did not, as stated above, allow even a single day to be 
observed as a Mohurrum holiday ; meetings of the Mahomedan 
barristers, &c., were therefore held to consider the terms of the 
notice, and to take such steps as might be considered necessary in 
order to vindicate their liberty of conscience, which had been 
rashly assailed by the High Court. The High Court could easily 
have avoided the necessity for the issue of the notice if it had 
chosen to do so. The Mohurrum could have been included in 
the long vacation. There was an interval of only five days be- 
tween the end of the Gazetted holidays and the commencement of 
the long vacation. The High Court might have been closed and 
I opened a few days earlier than under the existing arrangements. 

I The Court preferred to stop the Mohurrum holiday, and left the 
long vacation as it stood. The Mahomedans addressed a letter to 
the Registrar, protesting against the hardship of not a single day 
being allowed to them as a close holiday. The letter was laid 
before the English Meeting on the 1 8th July, and the signatories 
were asked to attend the High Court the following day (19th) at 
10*30 A. M. “ when the matter will be discussed." They appeared 
accordingly — all the Mahomedan barristers and the only vakil in 
the station were there. The Judges were holding an English 
Meeting. The discussion of the matter now commenced, and in 
the course of the discussion one Judge asked whether the Maho- 
raedan barristers expected the Judges to believe that they were the 
only Mahomedans who had conscientious scruples. Another Judge 
suggested that they desired the High Court to be closed in order 
to go to the Subordinaie Courts to conduct cases there, and an 
attempt was made to improve upon the suggestion by asking a 
question of one of them whether he had not conducted cases in 
the Subordinate Courts during the Mohurrum in previous years \ 
they forget that all the Subordinate Courts are always closed at the 
same time with the High Court for the Mohurrum vacation. This 
incidem of the discussion will give some faint idea of the refined 
politeness shown by some of the Judges to the Mahomedans during 
the interview — a politeness which is sure to be remembered by 
them with a lively sense of gratitude. The conclusion eventually 
arrived at was that the Mahomedans must forego their Mohurrum 
holiday, or observe the Mohurrum and pay the penalty involved 
in transferring their briefs to others, or run the risk of having 
their cases dismissed for default. It was represented to the Judges 
that the object of the signatories was not to make terms for them- 
selves but to take care of the interests of the litigants in the High 
Court ; that the barristers could hand overt heir briefs and stay at 
home if they liked during the Mohurrum holidays, whether the 
High Court was closed or not ; that they were not prepared to 
give any written guarantee of conscientious scruples ; that they 
had been in the habit of getting the Mohurrum holiday without 
any condition ; and that they did not see why the practice which 
had been in force for a long series of years should .be departed 
from this year. The Mahomedans left the Judges’ chambers after 
repeating more than once the most positive expression of their 
determination to file no written guarantee of conscientious scru- 
ples. Why the clause regarding conscientious objections was 
introduced into the notice which was issued subsequently to the 
interview between the Mahomedans and the Judges, it is difficult 
to understand. The notice of 9th July made no provision for any 
case. How came the notification of the 19th July to make a 
“provision for every rase?" The explanation is to be found in 
the circumstance that the notification was issued after the barristers 
had had an interview with the Judges. As I have given the text 
of the earlier notice above, 1 think it necessary to copy the later 
notification, bearing date the 19th July, here. 

“ Notice. — I. The Court will be closed for the last four days of 
the Mohurrum. 

2. The Court, so far as applications of all kinds, except 
emergent applications to admit to bail, arc concerned, will be 
closed during the other six days of Mohurrum. 

3. Upon application in writing of any Mahomedan advocate, 
attorney, or vakil, presented on or before the 26ih July, 1892, 
setting out a list of the cases in the Court in which he is con- 
cerned, and stating that he has conscientious objections to conduct^ 
ing business in Court during the Mohurrum, the cases mentioned 
in such list will not be taken during the Mohurrum* 
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4. Cases in which any Mahomedan party is not represented 
by an advocate, attorney, or vakil will not be taken in tlie court 
during the ten days of the Mohurrum.” 

The preceding notification, which has su4>p1ied you with tna- 
teriaU for praising the High Court and condemning the Mahomedan 
barristers, announced that ** the Court will be closed for the last 
four days of the Mohurrum ** A copy of this notice was specially 
sent to each of the Mahomedana who had joined in remonstrating 
against the discontinuance of the practice of closing the High Court 
for the Mohurrum holidays. The Mahomedans had not since been 
furnished with any notice superseding the notficacion dated the 
19th July. What the Court meant by the pharsc **thc last four 
days of the Mohurrum” is evident from the notice of the 9th July, 
which explicuy refers to the days ** shown as close holidays in the 
printed list.” The last four days of the Mohurrum, according to 
the printed list, corresponded with the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th August. 
Several cases of Mahomedan barristers were ordered to be put up 
for hearing on the 5th and 6th August, notwithstanding the as8ur> 
ance given by the nociheaton that the Court should be closed on 
chose dates. 

The remark made in the judgment of the 30th July published 
in your edition of the and instant ** that the Court cannot be closed 
for the disposal of business at the wish or suggestion of advocates, 
vakils, or others, whose only objection to do work at this time is 
the objection which probably most people have at this time of the 
year, and not an objection on conscientious scruples,” is hardly just 
or fair, or even relevant. The advocate or vakil who expects that 
the Court will be closed for business at the mere expression of his 
wish or suggestion must be an idiot, and not deserving the appel- 
lation of advocate or vakil. The Mahomedan barristers entertained 
no such expectation ; they had already worked during the most un- 
favourable season of the year, compared to which the Mohurrum is 
a remarkably pleasant month. The Mahomedans desired the Court 
to be closed, not because they had a wish to tee it closed on ac- 
count of the weather, but because the period during which they 
desired the Court to be closed was the Mol\urrum holiday, because 
the Court had always been closed for the Mohurrum during pre- 
vious years, and because the Mahomedans had been led to believe 
up to the date of the first notice (9ch July) that the practice of 
closing the Court daring the days shown as close holidays in the 
printed list would not be departed from, especially as no other 
close holiday entered in the printed list had been disallowed by the 
Court at any previous time. That the High Court should be con- 
strained to have recourse to arguments of the nature above noticed 
in order to defend its action, is a circumstance much to be regret- 
ted. It is perfectly immaterial for the purposes of the controversy 
that the printed lists of holidays were prepared for the Subordinate 
Courts. The High Court used to be closed for a long series of 
years without any printed list, and it should have been closed this 
year also. 

The case of the Mahomedans is made much stronger by the 
absence of printed lists for the High Court holidays. If a man in 
the Subordinate Court wants a holiday he has to prove his right 
or title, if it is denied, by the production of the printed list. He 
proves his title by the evidence of the express grant furnished 
by the entries made in the printed lists. But the man who wants 
a holiday in the High Court need not produce any documentary 
evidence of his right. His case is one of a lost gram — a case of 
prescription title. The High Court might curtail the holidays in 
the Subordinate Courts. The printed list is the charter of the 
Subodinatc Court holidays, renewable each year ; but the holidays 
in the High Court cannot be curtailed with any pretence of fairness 
or justice. But it is idle to deny that the printed list of holidays 
prepared for the Subordinate Courts is a list of holidays to be ob- 
served in the High Court. The draft list of holidays is shown to 
one or two Mahomedan barristers each year, to sec whether the 
Gazetted Mahomedan holidays arc correctly entered therein, before 
the list is sent on to be printed. They take the trouble to examine 
the draft with care, because they know that if they make a mistake 
they and their co-religionists in the office and elsewhere will have 
to suffer. But the sratement that the printed list of holidays for 
the Subordinate Courts furnishes a rule for the guidance of the 
High Court in granting holidays to the people connected with the | 
court, is confirmed and supported by the very notice which has put 
an end to the Mohurrum holiday this year. The particular pass- 
age in the notice I refer to is as follows : — 

** It is notified that on the last four days of the Mohurrum 
festival, civil work will not be taken up by the High Court. 
On all other days of the festival an the printed iut, both civil 
and criminal work will be taken up,” &c., Ac. 

If the printed list is nut a guide, why refer to it at all ? A further 
confirmation of the statement will be found in the judgment 
delivered in the second appeal filed by Mr. M. A. Rashid, and 
dismiaied for default on the 30th July, The passage in the judg- 
ment bearing upon the particular point under discussion runs thus: 

The Court regretted that, owing to the deplorable condition of 
the files of pending cases, it could not grant the whole of the 
l^ohurrum ^9 holida)^ in this court,” If the judgment did not 


mean the whole of the Mohurrum as shown in the printed list ( 
am at a loss to understand what the phrase quoted meant. The 
same judgment takes an exception to the statement that the 
Mohurrum holidays have been sanctioned by Government. But 
that statement is apparently confirmed by the observation made 
in the judgment itself. I'hc passage containing the observation 
is in these lerms:— 

Under section 15 Act 12 of 1887 the High Court ‘‘has jurisdic- 
tion, subject to the orders of tlic Governor-General in Council, 
to prepare a list of days to be observed in each year as close holU 
days in the Civil Courts subordinate to it. ” 

Now what docs the phrase “subject to the orders of the Governor- 
General in Council” mean? The printed list is not a legal list 
until it is confirmed by ord cr of the Governor-General in Council. 
It is in the power ot the Gcvcrnor-Gcneral to sanction or to 
refuse to sanction the holidays J the statement, therefore, that the 
Mohurrum holidays have been sanctioned by Government, appears 
to be correct. 

The second appeal filed by Mr. M. A. Rashid tsfas dismis. 
sed for default on the 30th July, which was one of Mohor- 
rum days. Mr. Rashid is one of those who refused to accept 
holiday on the terms proposed by the High Court. Mr. Rashid 
had, I believe, made arrangements for his appeal to be argued in his 
absence, but somehow the arrangements were not carried out,- and 
the consequence was that his appeal was dismissed for default. 
Mr. Rashid’s appeal is the first case of a Mahomedan barrister 
dismissed for default during the Mohurrum. Cases in which 
Mahomedan barristers appeared had been put up for hearing 
regularly during the Mohurrum holidays, and not a single case had 
been found in which'sufficient provision had not been made for the 
protection of the interests of his client by the Mahomedan barrister 
engaged by him. M. Rashid’s case is the only exception. The 
order dismissing Mr. Rashid’s appeal is ultra vires. The Court has 
no power to dispose of civil cases on a day which is a close holiday, 
without the consent of the parties concerned. “ The Court 
regretted,” as has already been observed in connection with another 
point, “ that owing to the deplorable condition of the files of pend- 
ing cases it could not grant the whole of the Mohurrum as holiday 
in the Court,” and you said in the course of a leading article in 
your issue of the 28th July that “ in the interests of public busi- 
ness the Court is to be kept open during pan of lyiohurrum,” 
and a little further on in the same article you added that “the 
plain and evident intention of the Court was that part of 
the Mohurrum holiday should be foregone, for the purpose of 
making up lec-way.” Now when was the discovery of the 
deplorable condition of the files made ? Was it made for the 
first time on the 9th July, the date of the first notice which was 
issued in reference to the. Mohurrum holidays? Or was it not 
well known before that date that the arrears had been steadily 
accumulating for a long time past ? Was it not known long before 
the last Christmas vacation that the files of pending cases were 
not in a satisfactory state ? If it was, why did not the Court direct 
part of the Christmas holidays “ to be foregone, for the purpose 
of making up Icc-way Why was the Court closed for a whole 
week for the Easter vacation last year, and for more than one 
day this year, when the printed list showed Good Friday to be 
the only close holiday recognised by the Courts? Why were 
not the Christians put upon the terms similar to those which have 
been imposed upon the Mahomedans, before the former were 
allowed to avail themselves of the Christmas holidays ? Why of 
all the gazetted holidays should the Mohurrum have been pitched 
upon as the only holiday, part of which should be foregone for 
the purpose of making up Ice-way ? If the pressure of work in 
the High Court was too great, why was not the practice of allowing 
vacation for an extra month to the Judge who had done Judicial 
work during the vacation in the previous year put a stop to ? If 
the files of pending cases are in a deplorable condition, who is 
to set the example of the self-denial necessary to improve the 
state of the files ? The Bench or the Bar ? But why touch the 
gazetted holidays of short duration at all ? Why not cut a large 
portion off the long vacation ? Let me put the sincerity of the 
professions for the interests of public business to the test, by 
suggesting the expediency of curtailing the long vM^ion by 4 
or 6 weeks. A month, or a month-and-a half ought materially 
to promote the processes of making up lec-way. 

I am unable to follow you when you say that “ if the Maho- 
medans of thc^'High Court refuse special treatment on the ground 
of their religion they tpse facto destroy any claim for special treat- 
ment at all.” But what special treatment did the Mahomedans 
refuse? Did the notice of the 9th July offer any terms of special 
treatment ? None whatever, and that notice was the chief cause 
of their complaint. The subsequent notification demanded a 
written warranty of conscientious scruples — a demand which was 
deemed to be so unprecedented that the Mahomedans, after the 
most serious and anxious consideration that they could bestow upon 
the pointy ?ould not persuade themselves to comply with the 
demand. . 
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Uniforrt' with “ Travels Sl Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BT A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Kipiology, History, & Literature 

^ BV 

the Author oi “ Travel? Sc Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

Ms 6* Rayyct Office. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
Mere registering subscribers ... 5 

Ordinary purchasers ... » 6 

apply to th» Manager, Reis and Rayyei, 
1, Uckoor Dint’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

BANDO 6- BANDOS 

FEVER OUBES. 

SIVA. 

A Sure Cure pr Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation^ 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught front 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
lies Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomittmg, Diarrhoea 
„r Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8 or by V. P. post 
Ke. 1-12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
p<ist Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJXE & 00„ 

No. 173, Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(oppoiile the Coriiiihian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO Sf BANDffS 

FEVER OURES. 

SIVAJi. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 

Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cougii, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancruin oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. i-ij. Smaller size for’ Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. t-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE A 00., 

Mi?, /yj, Dhurrumtollah Street^ 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY 

Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta, 


. Just Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) . 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 

(Author of Kabitahary Bharat Kusatn^ 
AbhdSy 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

PrieSy paper cover y Re. i ; cloth gilt, 1-4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expies- 
sion * * * * It is a series of mournful 
songs th.'it the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer.— 7 !^^ Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 7 '<^^ 
Calcutta Review. 



By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Price la annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’-s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uck«>or Dull’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 


GENUINE HOMOiOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon'hle Dr, 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa' 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
.Clinic every day, recoiding his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcutta 
■1. Committee in support ol the Age of Con- 
sent Hill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office^ No, 12, Wellington 
Square, at No, 1, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasfa by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author ol 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., D.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE or CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’bic Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieuienanl-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Lutcef 
Bahadar, CI.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Duu’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Catcutt.1. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
st.imps for postage, See. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis 6r* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Hollowa/s In general debility, nervous 

tremor, and mental depression, these unrival- 
led Pills have a marvellous effect. They have 
won the confidence of millions in all parts of 
the civilised world. Constitution.? shaken by 
sensual excesses, or by long residence in un- 
wholesome climates, or by sedentary habits, are 
wondei fully renovated by a course of this ex- 
traordinary medicine, which, powerful as is its 
action on the whole system, is perfectly harm- 
less to the tenderest frame. The Pills arc 
composed of rare balsams, wiihoiu the admix- 
ture of a grain of any mineral whatever, or of 
any other deleterious substance. They oper- 
ate directly, powerfully and beneficially upon 
the whole mass of blood, nor can we question 
the fact when we sec indigestion cured, liver 
complaint arrested, the oppressed lungs 
brought into healthful play, and every physical 
function renewed, and strengthened by their 
agency. 
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"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

AU IV ho su^et find sure relief from 


Oreatest Fain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RhenmatieOont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
inj:; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 
Arc you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marrellone Sore Throat Cure. 

’ Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thoii.sands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
A wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

' Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : .Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, ‘‘LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 


OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are ihe erection and establishment 

of a Theawe in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern ‘style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (3) the advancement 
of the Drama, abd all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (5) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the eliminvation from' it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,oo,cxx), divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chimder 
Monkerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
ICaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjec, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 


Justice Chandra Madhiib Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Conn, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath T.agore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber <»f Commerce, Banker, , 
Ray Yoiindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Miinsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampiir Municipality^ 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuri.aghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Barikim Chandra Chaticrji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Rainanalh Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai Dc Bahadur, c.i.E., &c., 

Babu Kisoii Lai Goswami, M.A., D.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Saiya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, ' 

Babu Umacliaran Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhn Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendfh Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Miinsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmoban Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, ^ 

&c., &c., &c. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


“HNOAUNTEO” WATCH Ba. 6. 
Guaranteed two Tears. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open, 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, “ Undauni. 
ed ” watch, with hand setting mechartisni, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years’ guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double oiir rates. One wafrh free 
for 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District Munsiffs 
Court from Chicacole says : — “ A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pie D, Asqnjih 
of Lane. Regl. from Siiaptir s’lys “ I sold it 
for Rs. io-8'O.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine .Work.shop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word ** Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Riug Be. 1-8-0.. Sewing 
. Maobine Bs. 5. Musio Box Be. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
each. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutia, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30.” 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says 
” ItVorks as good as any Rs.* 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


and 

Revietv of Politics^ Literature^ and Society 

RATES OF SUBSGBIPTIOK. 

If paid in aavance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ... ,» 7 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Re. 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. o-8 

If not paid in advance. 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ lO-S 

Quarterly ... ... ... »» 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... «i *'4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postS^e or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the columni are 
charged by the space taKeh up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2* an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charire for any advertisement 
IS Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge *br which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications npost paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and boons ana pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor " of ‘Reis 

i-., 

.Sireett Calcutta, 


Printed and published for the Proprietor ever^ Saturdays b^ hfUTTV Lai^L GHOSfB, at THE PEE PEESS^ No, /, Uckoor Du$ts fMtte, Calcutta, 
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WEEKLYANA. 


Errata. — P;»gf 401, column 2, line to the end <7/* subatitute. 

L. 23, drop s from revenges. P. 403, c. I, Article “ The Mohurrum Fes- 
tival," para. 4, 1 . ij^for wounded, and the Alam; read wounded and 
slain ; 

* « 

The King and Queen of Portugal have arrived at Colombo from 
Lisbon. 

# 

• • 

Justice Mr. Telang has been appointed* Vice-Chancellor of the Bom- 
bay University. The right man in the right place, beyond all others. 

• 

• • 

The young Chief of Gondal in the Bombay Presidency has set an 
example to the Princes and aristocracy of India. He has not been 
entirely fortunate in Europe, but he never lost sight of his aim — | 
the quest of science. His life and pursuits are proclaimed by the 
numerous titles he has earned-^tities far more interesting and credit- 
able than the decorations of any quasi-feudal order of knighthood. 
To us, we confess, it is immensely gratifying to find the Reis of an 
Indian Principality figuring in the English newspapers in the fol- 
lowing connection and guise : — 

In the recent Examinations of the University of Edinburgh, His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb of Gondal, G. C. I. E., D. C. L, LL. D., 
Ahmed Miiza, and U. A. Turkhud have received the degree of M. B. 
and C. M." 

Nothing could be better than such a beginning.. Go on and prosper, 
and make prosper 1 we say. 

• • 

So much for the Thakoor Saheb. Lucky man ! his noble consort 
bravely keeps him in countenance. The Thakoorani Saheba has had 
her share of glorification, according to her sphere and opportunities. 

Tlie (^ueen-Empress has conferred upon Rani Saheba Nund Kun- 
vcibai of Gondal the insignia of the Crown of the Indian Empire. 


Hkrr is a record of the movements of the Indian students in 
* England 

The following were called to the Bar on June 29th ; Inner Temple, 
-Abdul Majid Khan ; Phillip R. Valladarcs ; Syed Mahdi H.issati, 
B. A., Cambridge ; Manckji Pcstonji Modi. Middle 7 Muham- 
mad Sliafi, Middle Temple International Law Scholar : Mahtnbiuldin 
Ahmed, Calcutta University ; B. J. Mozoomdar ; Mabommud Zahoor, 
St. X ivicr’s College, Calcmia ; Syed Hassaii Imam ; Pcaiy Chand 
Dutt ; Mahomed Ahmed Uddm, B. A, L. L. B., Cambiidge ; All 
Hosain Khan ; and Abdul Hakim Khan. Grafs Piabh Dial, 

B. A., Cambridge ; W. Burton, University of Madias. 

The Benchers of Gray’s Inn have awarded to M. Manmohan Lai 
Agarvala the Bacon Scholarship of ^£45 per annum, tenable for two 
yeais, and also a second prize of ten guineas. 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji, B. A.f (Bombay), wlio has studied at Somer- 
ville Hall, Oxford, was allowed by a special decree of Convocation to 
appear in the B. C. L. Examination, which is the highest Law Ex- 
amination of the Univcisiiy of Oxford. Miss Sorabji passed in 
Honours, and the examiners expressed surprise at her having, in two 
years, prepared for this very difficult examination. 

Mr. S. B. Mitra has passed the M. B. Examination of the University 
of London. 

In the Primary Examination of the Society of Apothecaries Pan 
II., Rukhinabrti (Royal Free Hospital) passed in Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, and C. Bassan (Middlesex Hospital) pait I. in Materia Mcdica, 
Botany and Pharmacy, and Part II. in Physiology. 

Subhan All (Lahore Medical School, Punjab), has passed the Second 
Examination of the Conjoint Board in An.itomy and Physiology. 

Arrivals. — Mr. H.iikissen Uas Badra from the Punjab. 

Departures.— }A\\ Syed Mahdi Hasan aiifl Mr. Haii Singh (iour, for 
the Central Provinces ; Mr. M. Sliafi an<l Mr. Paibh L)ay;il, for the 
Punjab ; Mr. Syed Emain Hassan and Mi. M. Zahoot, for Behar ; Mr. 
M. P. Modi, for Bombay. 

The N.-W. Provinces Government have ordered an inquiry into the 
dispersion of the Huidwar fair. An agent of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation attends it. He lately telegraplio<l to Sir Auckland Colvin 
against the appointment of Babu N, train Singh, Deputy Magistrate, 
as one of the officers charged with the inquity, that officer having been 
one of those who had broken up the Fair and disseised the poor pil- 
gtims. The Lieutenant-Governor has promptly ordered that if 
Nnrain Singh had been concerned, some other officer should be 
appointed in his place. 

• * 

A TELEGRAM from Biunn States that three men, who were buried in 
the Emerald mine on the 4th ultimo, weie rescued alive on the aand, 
after being deprived of food for seventeen days. 


It is reported that a few days ago a tailor of Calicut took ill with the 
cholera, and in a fit of delirium went and threw himself into a well. 
He wa$ hauled out, but died a few minutes after. 

Upon this the Tribune adds : 

VVe remember three instances in Lahore last year in which cholera 
patie^its threw themselves into wells." 

It is the extreme torture of thirst and of the burning sensation in the 
body that drives the patient to plunge into water. Nothing allays 
either this thirst or this burning, even for a moment, except iced-water 
and ice. There ought to be provision for ice in every municipality and 
every market town, specially during the cholera season. 

We read : — 

“The correspondent of the Central News, to whose remarkable 
energy we owe the interesting details of recent events in Mnrocen, 
turns out to be a y»)ung American journalist, Mr. Stephen Bonsall, 
who was for some time connected with the York Herald, He 
performed the journey from Fez to Tangier in three days, being in 
the saddle for eigliieeii hours out of each twenty-four, and resting 
only during the heat at mid-day. On arrival in London he inter- 
viewed Mr. Bat lington. Lord Salisbury’s Secretary, to whom he gave 
full information of the events that had taken place in Morocco. He 
states that (lining the attack on the Mission at Fez he himself was six 
times fired at. He lodged a remonstrance with the Sultan, who offered 
compensHtion of 5,(X}0 dollars. He refused this, but accepted a jewelled 
sword of honour." 

• 

• • 

Mr. Labouchere writes in Truth : — 

** Sir Charles Euan-Smith in his Mission to Morocco has been ac- 
companied by a conjurer, wbo has greatly astonished the natives in an 
enteitaininent given before the Sultan and his Court. This is at once 
cheaper And more humane than the old methods of' impressing the 
untutored savage wiih a due sense of the might and resources of Bri- 
tain, and I am now in hopes that the next time our Jingo friends de- 
sire to teacl) .T lesson to an African potentate, they will place Mr. 
Maskelyne in command of the expedition instead of Lord Wolseley." 

• 

• • 

The recent British Mission to Morocco under Sir Euan-Smith as been 
far from fortunate. At one time the British consulate|^ when the Mis- 
sion were staying in it, was surrounded by an infuriated mob of fana- 
tics. At that hour of peril how were the parly within employed? Why, 
Lady Smith amused herself by photographing the angry crowd, ami 
practising with her repeating rifle. Her niece. Miss Kerrison, wrote 
a format application to Sir Euan-Smith (the Elchi) to be allowed to 
take part in the defence of the Mission, should it be attacked in force. 
At tliis juncture the War Minister of the Sultan and the other Viziers 
rushed into the Mission, and was astonished at the peace and quiet 
and perfect composure which reigned throughout, apparently also in 
the minds of all its inmates. The old Arab hero exclaimed, “All.ih 
burn the devil, [ whatever that may mean ] what soldiers these Englisli- 
.women make.’’ 


A SOCIETY paper says 

“ Shabby, ill-fitting gloves have always been a characteristic nr Mi, 
Gladstone’s dress. Mr. Lucy speaks of ’one of those convenient 
gloves which he affects, in respect of which it does not matter whether 
you put the light one on the left hand, or the left one on the right. 
The til and general appearance are much the same, and a good deal 
of trouble and forethought are spare^" 

• • . 

Says “ Pen ’’ in the Times of India 

** Whatever may be the fault of the present elections as regards the 
munuiuiiy of .party denunciations, they are at any rate conducted 
on principles' of great probity. No one takes bribes — perhaps be- 
cause no one gives bribes ; and no one gives ^bribes because ap- 
parently no one dares, But how different from the good old days, 
as exemplified in the history of Bridgwater, which appeared three 
or four years ago. This is how they did things in the ancient ami 
loyal borough of Bridgwater;-— 

At one election a voter was heard to boast of his sefTing his p>K 
to a candidate for a hundred guineas, and his being allowed to eat 
It himself ; while another sold his parrot for the same sum, and ilie 
candidate never claimed his purchase. A writer in the Spectator telif 
of a local Blacksmith who charged fifty guineas for shoeing a horse 
belonging to one of the candidates, but the other candidate wanting 
two shoes for his horse, the honest blacksmith charged him one 
hundred guineas, and, of course, gave him his vote. 

Those were indeed golden days for which the electors of to-day 
must sigh and sigh in vain. In the year 183s, the constituency ni 
Btidg water numbered about four hundred voters, and the election 
cost between j£;2o,ooo and ;£30,ooo." 

• 

• e 

The Vakil Raj is not confined to tliis country. It extends to the very 
heart of St. Stephen’s old Chapel 

I “ From an analysis of the professions and occupations of the mem- 
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bers of the new Houie of Commons made by Mr. Lewis Appleton, 
Westminster, it appears that the class most largely represented is the 
legal profession. There are 164 lawyers in the new House. Of tbes^ 
J43 are barristers and sx solicitors. Trade and commerce i* repre- 
seated by 156 members. While the capitalists have 156 representa- 
tives, there are only 15 workmen in the House. There are 53 naval 
and miiMnr officers, and in addition there are $3 officers nf the auxi- 
liary for^. Thgsp aie no fewer than 35 newspaper proprietors and 
press men in the new House. The medical profession is represented 
by 16 members and 9 University Professors are members of Parliament. 
In the last House theiss were 34 brewers and distillers. The number 
has now been reduced to 18.” 

It is satisfactory to know that Beer is going down. The number of 
newspaper owners and press men given represents, we suspect, a 

fraction of the members connected with the Press, more or less. 

# 

# # 

WE read 

The Vienna newspapers report that an unusual phenomenon oc- 
curred on Aug. 2 at Trieste, an enormous waterspout being observed 
in the harbour between the Giuseppino Mole and the lighthouse. An 
omnibus passing along the quay at the time was lifted in the air and 
overturned, seven passengers being injured. Several tramway waggons 
were also thrown nflf the line, and some buildings were injured. The 
phenomenon, which resembled an immense dark grey pillar of cloud, 
fasted ten minutes, and made the atmosphere so dark that it was 
found necessary to resort to artificial light in the houses in the vicinity.’* 

• 

• • 

Sir George Dibbs, the Premier of New South Wales, was once cast 
in a civil libel suit for over £,7fioo. Considering the judgment unjust 
and the sum extortionate, he wanted to evade* the mulct if possible. 
So he declined to pay and went to prison instead, being advised that 
if he served his twelve months he would not have to pay the £7^000. 
As ill luck would have it, the judges, in his case, held this to be bad 
law, and S\r George h;id after all ”to pay when he came out. His 

priloD by way of protest went for nothing. 

• 

• • 

The Marquis de Veragua, a descendant of the discoverer of America, 
will preside over the opening of the World's Fair at Chicago, from his 
residence at Madrid. He is too old and infirm to make the journey. 
The arrangigment, therefore, is that he will press an electric button 
fixed in his apartments and the current set in motion, traversing the 

Atlantic by submarine cable, will start the machinery at the Exhibition. 

• 

» • 

In a suit for divorce, an English wife obtained a decree msi against her 
husband for cruelty and adultery, but omitted to have the decree 
made absolute. Two years after, she took another mate. That hus- 
band died, and seven months after she resumed marital connection 
with her first and discarded husband. They again fell out and the 
wife, to rid hei self of her cruel and adulterous lesser half, sought the 
protection of the court on the decree msf\ by applying to have it made 
absolute. The Queen’s Proctor was satisfied as to the dond fides of the 
petitioner in contracting the second marriage with her husband, on his 
representation that the contract of marriage still subsisted in the ab- 
sence of the decree Mr. Justice Barnes loo inclined to the 

same view and granted the petitioner’s application. 

Is not the wife open to a charge of bigamy in taking a new husband 
during the continuance of the decree nisi f 

The Carbolic Smoke Ball^Company advertised themselves by offering 
a reward of too to any one who could show that he or she had 
caught influenza, or any kind of cold, after having bought and used 
their “carbolic smoke balls,” A literary lady, named Carlill, caught the 
bait, paid half-a-guinea for the nostrum, used it as in the directions ac- 
companyingi^ and caught tlie infiiftoza. She was not, however, to 
be befooled. She claimed the £\0Oy which of course was refused. 
She went to court. Mr. Justice Hawkins decided in her favour. The 
matter being taken to the Court of Appeal, that judiciary confirmed 
the order of the lower court. 

This is a warning against false advertisements. Yet the papers are 
flooded with such. 

In a note on the prize distribution on the I3th August, at the local Gov- 
ernment High School, the Moulmain Advtrtiasr 

“ Some objection has been taken to the halt salaam and half 
military salute that the boys had to make on presenting themselves 
for their prizes. Both the salaam and the salute were out of place ; 
we were not present and cannot say whether we are correctly inform- 
ed, but it seems to us a pity to depart from the usual Burmese custom 
of*sbikoing’ with bare feet. It seems to us a grave error in 
xeaching Burmans the English language to instil into.3hetn EnglUh 


customs that will in after life be as unpleasant to them as it will bo 
intolerable to their English masters.” 

* 

The Dewan Bahadur R. Raghnnath Ran assisted at the marriage of 
a Hindu ividow at Mylapore, but did not dine with the married couple. 
The Indian Spectator with knowing quaintness calls that a great But. 
The Brahman Reformer explains 

“ In social reforms, as well as in religions reforms, eating and 
drinking form no important elements. That they are important is 

an idea for which India is indebted to Europe 1 fully 

believe that my nondining with Iyengars would not cause the slightest 
harm to the progress of events for bettering Hindu sociology or 
religion, which I expect to happen by my preachings. Indeed, drinking 
and eating with all * was never advocated by me or by my friend Rau 

Bahadur Raiiade I have found from experience that the 

dinings with remarriage parties have not improved matters a bit. 
and that they might have very probably hindered the progress of 
improvements.’' 

• • 

Baboo Jojgobind Law h.as offered to the Hon’ble H, H. Risicy 
Ri. 15,00010 provide for the construction of a Laboratory in connec- 
tion with the new Reptile-house in the Zoological Garden, Calcutta, 
“as it appears to him that the scheme is one of universal importance 
and of special interest to his countrymen, as promising to advance 
scientific knowledge, with a view to discovery of a remedy for the 
deadly poison.” The sum is intended “ to provide a building and fit 
it with the requisite appliances on a suitable scale.” It seems he would 
have offered more if necessary. The Committee of Management of 
the Garden has thanked the Baboo for his “ generous help to the 
garden.” 

• # 

A PRISONER in Duke Prison at Glasgow, under remit to the High 
Court, has volunteered a startling confession. It comes to this 
that he took part in two Irish agrarian murders, w/x., that of 
Lord Leitrim and that of Lord Monnimorres. Lord Leitrim was 
assassinated on April 2nd, 1878, while driving with his clerk and 
another person about three miles from Milford, and not far from 
Manor Vaughan, bis lordship's residence, county Derry. All 
three were attacked by a party of men and were shot dead. The 
criminals were never brought to justice, but a man who died in 
Ameiica some time since left circumstantial confession of having 
assisted in the crime. The Glasgow prisoner also confessed to 
complicity in the murder of Lord Monnimorres, who, on September 
25, 1880, w.is found near his residence, Ebor Hall, county Gal- 
way, with six revolver bullets in his body. He was hired to assist in 
both crimes by the man who afterwards shot the informer Carey 
at the Cape. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

\ith 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

According to popular belief in India, the Gladstonian rulers chose 
a bad day for their start. On Saturday, the 201 h August, the new 
ministers were formally installed in charge of their respective depart- 
ments and entered upon their duties. 


During the last week, the temperature on the Continent of Europe 
has been awful. Never was the heat so great. With the atmosphere 
the soil too has been parched up, and a cry for water has been heard in 
the more unfortunate tracts. No wonder that the very rehearsal of 
war has been saddened by casualties, with repeated cases of poor 
soldiers dropping down dead in the course of the manoeuvres of the 
German and Italian Armies. 


So in the New World, on the Atlantic shores, In New York, on the 
29th July, the temperature was 99 deg., 101 deg., and 102 deg., in the 
shade. On the 28th there were twenty-seven deaths from the heat, on 
the 29tb~iiinety-eight, on the 30th— ninety. The tram horses died in 
hundreds and the traffic was suspended. Many shops were closed 
on the 3oih. In other cities deaths from the same cause were 
numerous too. The beat abated on the 31st. 
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The secret is out. Her Majesty would not have that disaftreeable 
man of Truth, Labouchere, stare at her in her own house, and so that 
independent and righteous statesman, the G. O. M., swallowed the 
humble pie and struck the man of his choice out of the cast of the 
Ministry. Mr. Laboucherc’s cobblers were in a rage and in public 
meeting at Northampton protested against the royal squeamishness. 


Mr. Gladstone then, with his weakness for negncialion, sent an am- 
bassador to Mr. Labouchere to soothe him and show him that it is 
all right, that his sacrifice is necessary in the country’s interest, and 
that he should not only take it uncomplainingly but patriotically 
offer his life a voluntary sacrifice and cut his own throat. His Ex- 
cellency the Ambassador said that in a monarchy the wishes of the 
monarch shouhl be considered, and ivoiind off with the suggestion that 
the aiiiimonarchist should, like a good boy, smooth the Grand Old Maids 
jiath to power by himself writing to Mr. Gladstone that he did not 
care to join the Ministry. The man of Truth refused to Mjrite a lie, 
even to serve Mr. Gladstone and his friends. Such is Mr. Laboucherc’s 
account in his paper, in which elsewhere the Ministry is characterised 
as a ini.\ture of the old gang of Rozencrantzes and Guildensterns. 

Yesieiday’s telegram reports that Mr. Gladstone has addressed a 
letter to Mr. Labouchere in which he takes the entire responsibility 
of the lattei’s exclusion from the Ministry. 


The 7/wci has taken up the cry of the Indian Currency Association. 
It is of opinion that a gold standard is the most complete remedy for 
the currency diflficuliy and that a bimetallic currency is inconsistent 
with England’s sympathy with India. 

In the same journal, Mr. William Fowler, in a letter to the editor, 
considers that the cessation of the free coinage of silver in India would 
be dangerous, and might be considered the first step in the direction 
of demonetisation. 

Our F'inance Minister, Sir David Harbour, in a letter to Sir W. 
Houldswotih, regards a common standard for England and India as 
fs-sential, ihr best method for its attainment being the adoption of a 
(touhic legal tender by international agreement. 

Ml. Dadabhai Naoroji has not been silent on the subject. Writing 
to the T/wwJ, be objects to the Indian rayyet being squeezed either 
to compensate Indian officials or to establish a gold standard. He 
attributes the present currency difficulty to the he.avy Home charges. 

Sir Seymour King, in the same journal, suggets the soverign remedy 
(or all evils — a small Royal Coniinissioii of experts to examine the 
several schemes for a gold standard. 

The Financial Times sees no permanent solution of (he difficulty in 
the suspension of free coinage. That would, it thinks, only pul off 
the crisis for a time. 


Mr. John Mt^rley has been re-elected with 12,983 votes against his 
rival Mr. Rallies 11,244, In Derby, Sir W, Harcourt scored a majority 
of about five thousand votes over the Conservative Atkinson. 


The new Government will inaugurate itself with fresh taxation. 
Speaking at Sheffield, on the 23rd, Mr. Mundella said that new taxa- 
tion would possibly be necessary, but assured his hearers that it would 
not affV»ct the industry of the country. There was no fear, he said, of 
(iovernment abandoning free trade. 

The cotton werehouses in Lancashire are glutted, and many mills 
have stopped work. 

The week has been clouded by news of a shipping disaster. The 
British barque Roma, bound from Bombay to Hull, was wrecked off 
Algoa Bay and all the crew drowned. 

^0*0 

The Ministry of Finance has proposed an Income Tax for Russia. 
Incomes above 1,000 roubles (say 100/ or 1,000/') will be taxed. The 
other exemptions aie the imperial family, the provincial and town j 
council, the assemblies of the nobles, archbishops, convents, scientific, 
scholastic, and benevolent institutions, the members of the foreign 
Diplomatic Body, and foreign consuls of foreign nationality, if they do' 
not derive any portion of their income from real estate or industrial or 
commercial undertakings in Russia. Commencing at x per cent, on 


incomes between 1,000 and 2,000 roubles, the tax will increase at the 
rate of one-tenth per cent, on every additional 1,000 or fraction 
tbereof. 


Endeavours are being made in Russia to win back from the sea a 
foreign ship sunk near Balaclava during the Crimean War. The vessel 
is supposed to contain a considerable sum of money intended for pay. 
ment of troops fighting the Russians. « 


With the completion of the second volume, the Epi^aphia Indica^ 
under the editorship of Dr. Burgess, will cease as an independent publi- 
cation, but will be continued as an epigraphical supplement to the 
Indian Antiquary under its Editor Dr. E. Hultxch, Government 
Epigraphist, Madras. 


It Is notified in the Calcutta Gazette that the Court of Wards having 
declined to retain charge of the Chanchra Raj Estate under their 
management, it will be released from the Court’s control from the ist 
September 1892 


It is proposed to establish a loll station at Chetia on the boat canal 
leading from Kidderpur to Tolly’s Nullah. Tolls will be levied at 
Chetia on boats which have not already paid toll at Kidderpur, Russa 
or Panspotta at the r^ites payable at Kidderpur. Boats entering 
the Docks will be considered to have entered the river HoogMy. 


The sensational trial of Sangam Lai, Pragwal, and . eleven others, 
charged with having, at Daragunj on the 30th March last, caused hurt 
to sub-inspector Ram Kislien Singh and other police officers while ‘in 
the execution of their duty, before Mr. F. E. Elliot, the District and 
Sessions Judge of Allahabad, began on Tuesday. The first investigation 
had been made by the Joint- Meigistrate, who made light of the nvatter, 
but on a representation to the High Court he was directed to commit 
it. So he did. The prosecution called the Sub-inspecton and a con- 
stable whose evidence was to the following effect Sangam Lai's 
house and baithak being searched on the 3ath March by the city in- 
spector and Ram Kishen Singh, two swords and some axes were found. 
While Babu Lai and other police officers were attacked in their cab 
(ekka) off to the Police station, they were set upon by Sangam Lai and 
others who wanted to recover their arms. Babu Lai was grievously hurt. 
When the report reached the Sub-inspector Ram Kishen Sing, he at 
once informed the District Superintendent of Police, and with a force 
proceeded to the baithak^ where he found Sangam Lai sitting with some 
twenty-two men. Sangam Lai, being told that they bad come to 
vestigate the assault case, replied he would allow him no such thing 
and began to abuse the Sub-inspector. Suiting the action to the word, 
the rcUoubiabIc Pragwal came down from the baithak with all his f(|'- 
lowiiig and assaulted the Sub-inspector and the police. He struck 
three blows at the Sub-inspector. This was too much of a good 
thing, so the long suffering Ram Kishen then drew his sword and 
knocked him on the head and severely mauled the Pragwal, who 
beat a hasty retreat, followed by his companions, who meanwhile had 
injured the constables and two hangers-on of the police. The case 
was investigated by Inspector Khwaja Mahomed Hussein. Sangam 
Lai was hiding with Captain Whitehead, of the South Wales Border- 
ers, when he was arrested. Mr. Kumar Paramanand, the Government 
Pleader, prosecuted on behalf of the crown, and the accused were de- 
fended by Messrs. Doorga Charan, Moti Lai Nehru, ^nd Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, vakils, Mr. Sharpe, District Superintendent of 
Police, watching the case for his department. 


In England there were several deaths lately from swallowing arti- 
ficial teeth. The latest reported is of a constable who, on hearing the 
whistling of a comrade to secure a prisoner, came running /ind took 
hold of his arm and instantly fell to the ground and died before he 
could be conveyed to King’s College Hospital. The post mortem 
examination disclosed the fact of the impaction of a set of false teeth 
just above the larynx, producing suffocation and death. The teeth 
were of inferior make and somehow or other they loosened and pro- 
duced the fatal result, most probably through bis act of running. This 
is a warning to wearers of false teeth, especially to those who have 
in their artificial teeth ill-fitted plates with the constant danger of 
being easily displaced. 
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MR, Frftli wa« a famoui Rttiit, as fortunate as famous, having realised 
probably the highest price for a picture by any living artist. No body 
of course thought he could achieve anything like the same success in 
literature. But his ** Reminiscences ” eras a hit and brought him a 
large profit. And no wonder. There is in it at least one anecdote of 
breelj|0sss interest which at the same time brings out in bold relief a 
singular ^baricter and mode ot life which would float a good deal of 
common-place mattei. Here is it 

« This eccentric gentleman lived at Fonihill Abbey, a few miles from 
Bath, Every picture in the Abbey was a gem, and the gardens were 
unrivalled by any in England: but the owner was a recluse, and this 
palace of art was surrounded by a formidable wall seven miles in 
circuit, 12 feet high, and crowned by a ckevaux di-frisiy and the gates 
were kept carefully closed. At last Mr, Frith^s cousin, an ardent 
connoisseur in art, found them unguarded. He slipped in, and wandered 
about the enchanted domain till he met a man wiih a spud in his hand, 
presumably the head gardener. This personage politely showed him 
over fruit gardens, hot-houses, &c., then the house, with its pictures, 
bric-Mrac, suits of armour, and other glories, and ended hy asking him 
to dinner. * No 1 really, 1 couldn't think of taking such a liberty. 

I am sure Mr. Beckford would be offended.* ‘ No, he wouldn’t. 
You must stop and dine with me. lam Mr. Beckford. * The dinner 
was magnificent, served on massive plate, the wines of the choicest 
vintage, rarer still Mr. Beckford’s conversation. They talked till a 
fine Louis Quatorze clock struck eleven. Then Mr. Beckford rose and 
left llvci-oom. The guest waited for his return till he started to find 
rbedTOOtnin semi-darkness, and one of the solemn powdered footmen 
|>attirtg out the lights. * Mr. Beckford has gone to bed,’ said the 
man. The guest rose and followed the footman to the front door. 
That functionary opened it wide and said, * Mr. Beckford ordered 
me to present his compliments to you, sir ; and I am to say that, as you 
found your way into Fonthill Abbey without assistance, you m.ay find 
your way out again as best you can ; and he hopes you will take care to 
avoid tne bloodhounds that ate let loose in the gardens every night. 

I wish you good evening.’ The guest spent the night in the branches 
of the first tree that promised a safe shelter, and it was not till the 
sun showed himself that he made his way, terror attending each step, 
through the gardens into the park, and so to Bath.” 

After that, who will not cry, after the reporters, great sensation ” ? 
Beckford was a genuine original. He came of a good stock, as the 
sun and heir of the famous Alderman Beckford of the last century, a 
contemporary of Wilkes and Junius and the Reverend poet Churchill 
and the Reverend politician Horne, who bullied the king in his palace 
into allowflig him to answer his Majesty’s reply to the deputation, 
and then with perfect coolness aud fluency delivered a remarkable 
speech. Beckford 11 . was so little of a philanthropist or a patriot 
that he was a misanthrope. For all that, this plutocrat of the middle 
class was no Philistine, being a man of large and liberal culture and 
of refined and esthetic tastes. He wrote just one book to speak of, 
in one prodigious sitting of three days and nights, but that book still 
lives— no little matter consideiiug the cartloads of prose fiction every 
year produced to be forgotten in a quarter. It is an Oriental romance 
called ** Vatliek.” He w.iS|in almost everything sut /^engrts. He had a 
lesemblance, perhaps, in some respects, to the founder of the Hope fa- 
mily. Thomas Hope too was an esthetic banker who surrounded him- 
self with the rarest pictures and statues, medals, virtu, china, enamels, 
ancient furniture and drapery and jewellery. He, like Beckford, was 
H single-book author and Ins bu(jk was an Oriental romance. To com- 
plete the resemblance, Hope’s Anastasius” is of equal interest and 
fascination with Beckforu’s Vathek.” 


The Hintioo Patriot had hitherto been the Court Journal of the cider 
branch of the wellknown Pir All Tagores. It is now the loyal Bhat — 
Encomiast — of ail and sundry who are or may, might, shall, should, 
^Ylll or would be somebodies. It has not only developed a new style 
of journalism but has invented quite a new species of literary composi- 
tion. Both the style and the species are simple. The former con- 
sists in laying ^be butter on thick with a ladle. The speciality of the 
latter i;i to pile up to agony the titles of tlie object of the attentions, 
ot, in the event of his having no more than one title, to repeat it 
ad muuam. That surely must be confessed to be an original substi- 
tute fur the wit and eloquende of compliineius. Here is a sample of 
tiie method from the Hindoo Patriot of Aug. 23 

Maharaj Kumar Benoy Krishna is now the lessee of the Gunga- 
nuindle pargana belonging to his family. The Maharaj Kumar bad 
fitting preparations made for the reception of Sir Chaiies Elliot io 
Coinillah, when His Honm visited the district the other day. 
Honor inspected the Maharaj Kumar’s charitable dispensary and 
was much pleased with what he saw. The Maharaj Kumar has 
subscribed Rs. 2,500 to the fund of the permanent memorial in 
honour of Sir Ciiarles Elliott’s visit, and .other subscriptions are 
pouring in.” 

The paiagraphical arrangement does injustice to the genius of the 
writer# condensed typography sque^ezes out all the flavpur of 


the mareeau. Analysing it, we discover that the precious paragraph con- 
sists of sentences nearly each of which begins with the same respect- 
able pf^rsonal noun with full title, and certainly every one of which 
contains the said respectable one in all titular glory. Thus— 

I^abaraj Kumar Benoy Krishna is now 

(The) Maharaj Kumar had fitting....;.; 

(H. H. ios... the) Maharaj Kumar’s charitable dispensary..... 

(The) Maharaj Kumar has subscribed Rs. 2,500 

In fine, 

The Maharaj Kumar, Maharaj Kumar, Maharaj Kumar, Maharaj 
Kumar. Such is the formula of the literary beadsman.— Nothing tike 
Maha Raj Kumar. 


An Urdoo biography of the Prophet Mahomed, published by the 
Rev. Mr. Williams, Missionary of Rewari, near Delhi, containing most 
disrespectful language towards the said Prophet, has caused great 
agitation among the M ihomedans of the Imperial city. They met 
in large numbers, said to be 2,000, at the Futtehpoori Mosqu^ and 
resolved to send up a strong representation .against the Missionary, 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Not content, hOweve", 
with simply forwarding a memorial, a representative deputation of 
the Punjab Mahoinedans proceeded to Simla, to protest against the 
publication of the Missionary in question. The deputation has had 
an interview with Sir DennTs Fitzpatrick, who has promised to consider 
the matter. The Mahoinedans state that they refrained from taking 
the matter into Courts, on account of the popular excitement, which 
the reading of the passages complained of in Court would arouse. 

The Mahoinedans are extremely touchy in matters like these, and 
.as a body strongly resent the use of irreverent language towards their 
Prophet. We have every hope that Sir ’ Dennis will pass such orders 
as may allay the agitated feeling of the Mahomedans. 

It would almost seem as if, in his well-meant advances to the school- 
boyhood of Calcutta, Sir Charles Elliott was playing into the hands of 
the tribe pf wealthy outcastes called Pir Alis. The Lieutenant- 
Governor gave more than one party to the students and professors 
of the Colleges at which a sprinkling of other gentlemen too were 
invited. The boys made the most of the occasions and of the hospita- 
lity of the host. Sir Charles Elliott addressed the young men present 
in the following manner 

“You, my young friends, have been invited to attend these 
readings and recital ion.s in order that you may spend a pleasant 
hour and get some benefit therefrom. Lady Elliott and myself 
take a warm interest in your welfare, and I may say the Govern- 
ment does the same. We shall always watch your career, and take 
pleasure in your advancement. It is not only your literary progress 
that interests me, but also the advancement of your moral character. 
This matter has been taken in hand by that worthy Society (the 
Society frr Higher Training), of which Mr. Risely is the President, 
and my friend the Vice-Chancell»)r, a member nf the Committee. 
1 hope this gathering will result in a series of similar meetings called 
by the leaders of your own society, as tiie garden parties here were 
followed by a similar party given by my friend Maharaja Sir Jotendra 
Mohan Tagore. These occasions, I hope, will encourage you to 
pursue your studies with zeal, and to select a worthy career afterwards.” 

Of course, the good Governor has no idea of what all this leads to, or 
bow the people in their heart of hearts regard it. 


We learn that in fashionable circles in London, no sort of food is 
now in better esteem for the complexion than oatmeal and oranges. 
Ladies desiring to acquire and preserve a good complexion, are sub- 
duing their carnivorous propensities. The diet of many of them is 
simplicity itself. Already, some are living almost entirely on oranges— 
the next thing to ambrosia. Here is their bill nf fare. Half a dozen for 
breakfast, with a cup of coffee, a dozen for lunch, with a glass of 
milk and a saucer of oatmeal, finishing with a dozen more for supper, 
with a crust of bread and tea. This, we suppose, i.s the ostensible fare. 
For this, though possibly sylphs may live by it, will scarcely sup- 
port human life. 

In India, too, this fruit is employed for improving the complexion ; 
but our wiser people do not starve themselves on it. They eat the 
orange and rub the peel on the skin for assimilating the hue 1 For 
Kienct, both methods, British and Indian, are at par. 


There was another meeting at Sobhabazur on sea-voyages b> Hindus. 
We hope to notice it next time. 
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Saturday^ August ^7, iSgsi. 

() THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY. 

The Indian Currency Association had a very suc- 
cessful meeting on Thursday evening at the Town 
Hall, under the lead of its Chairman, the Hon’ble 
J. L. Maclcay. There was a large attendance of 
respectable Europeans of the mercantile,- trading, 
planting, land-owning, official, and profpsional 
classes. The natives are not of active habits, and 
for such a forbidding abstruse subject if they have 
any sympathy they are content to show it by their 
signature. .■Accordingly, while they have signed the 
Association’s Memorial by hundreds and thousands, 
they attended its meeting by tens. Those tens, 
however, contained many of the flower of the com- 
munity, In spite of national peculiarity and the 
dryasdustine.ss of the subject, we have reason to be- 
lieve there would have been a far larger native aflidi- 
ence but for a misunderstanding. It was, to begin 
with, understood that the meeting was to be a close 
one, confined to the members of the Association, 
and, moreover, that it was to be a formal meeting, 
just to receive and adopt the report, without any 
feature of general interest. No doubt the advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, including Reis and Rayyet, 
justified this view. There was in it no room for ex- 
pecting to hear such speaking as really enlivened 
the meeting. There was certainly no invitation to the 
public at large. Thus, it was those alone who were in 
the secret who could go to the Town Hall with 
a light heart, while others were kept back from what, 
they feared, might be regarded as intrusion. We 
believe that, limited as is the European population 
of the city, it would have mustered in still greater 
force if this unfortunate misimpression h:id not so 
largely prevailed throughout the whole community, 
of all races, creeds and classes. 

The meeting was opened by the Chairman with 
one of his lucid addresse.s. Though a Scotchman 
with an 4dea, Mr. Mackay has none of the dis- 
agreeable peculiarities of a hobby sowat. On f hurs- 
day at any ratq, he was far from a bore. 

He commenced with securing the good will of the 
audience, who were put in the best humour by his 
assurance that there was no voluminous technical 
discussion in store for them. His previous speech- 
es had not only exhausted the subject, but also 
answered objections taken. It remained for him 
to fight some new arrivals in the field, and notice 
some fresh proposals. This he did in his usual 
straightforward and thorough style. He shirked no 
difficulty, ignored no danger, misrepresented no 
point. We have never seen more fair-minded a 
disputant or more honorable an agitator — if that 
word of evil suggestion may at all apply to him. 
Even in recounting the support the movement has 
obtained, he .scrupulously eschewed ex.aggeration. 

The Maharaja of Bettiah seconded the Chairman’s 
motion for the adoption of the report, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. j. A. Anderson (Anderson Wright & Co.,) 
in a neat speech, took up the handful of respect- 
able-firms who .are making a good thing out of 
the depreciation and -the planters and millers who, 
in their short-sightedness, have no sympathy .to 
spare for the di.siress of their fellows. They will 
all come round yet, he suggested, or at any rate 
the necessary chaii',e wfll be effected in spite 


of Lombard Street itself, when tdl India is rouzed. 
Before taking his seat, he vividly presented the 
hastening doom of the country from the currency 
anomaly under which it is labouring. \ 

Babu Jadu Lai Mullick, the wellknown native mil- 
lionaire, made an excellent speech. Speaking with 
all the moderation and the authority which belongs 
to one with his stake in the country, he gave his full 
support to the movement to come to a solution of 
the difficulty. He showed how the brunt of the 
taxation falls on the natives. 

Mr. W. J. M. McCaw, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. 
Mackay, recounting his services to the Association 
and the cause — services which were simply invalu- 
able. Mr. David Lyall, c.s.i., seconded the vote in 
a few well-chosen terms. 

After all, the real venue of the Currency Contro- 
versy is not India. However much breath may 
be expended in this country, — whatever engage- 
ments may take place here, the decisive battle will 
be fought in England. Accordingly, the friends of 
the movements will note with satisfaction that the 
Indian Currency Association is steadily gaitiittg 
ground at Home. It has acquired a great alliance 
this week. If the Standard and the £eoHOmist 
have early declared against it, it has found the 
support of the Times. This is sufficient compensa- 
tion — more than sufficient, perhaps. The Standard 
is the leading member of the Conservative Press 
and withal a good journal. Happily, in consequence 
of the political change brought about by the re- 
sult of the late General Election, it has ceased 
to be the mouth-piece of the Ministry. The 
other journal has always stood on its own bot- 
tom. Established and conducted by a remarkable 
hatter, who afterwards rose to be Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury and finally the first 
Financial Member of the Viceregal Council, and 
since his departure for India and, by that way, for 
that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returneth, continued and conducted by his 
acconaplished and acute son-in-law, the Economist 
has been the principal organ of the great banking 
interest. But, we believe, since the death of Mr. 
Bagehot it does not commapd anything like its old 
influence. Even before that sad event, the note I of 
discontent had been heard and several competitors 
had appeared to contest the supremacy of the finan- 
I cial oracle. So much the better for the Indian Cur- 
rency Association. And better still that the great 
Times — great for a’ that, and a’ that — now declares 
in its favour. 

The Association has already borne fruit. It has 
forced this long neglected question to the fore 
front. This is obvious from the men of light and 
leading who have in this very week contributed to 
the discussion. 

Not the least interesting of the contributions 
made comes from a member of Parliament wirf’does 
not pretend to be an economist in especial. We 
refer to Sir Seymour King. He calls for a Royal 
Commission of experts on the different proposals 
lll^schemes. 

'*'That is at once adroit and modest of the most 
junior Knight, who knows that the world knows that 
his sympathies are virtually pledged to the European 
.servants of Government in India, who are suffering 
wofully from the fall of the Rupee, and who have 
clutched the Indian Currency Association as the 
onlj^ plank that offers a prospect of safety. 
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Be that as it may, the propbsition is a good one 
and deserves to be pressed upon Government and 
Parliament. 

THE MOHARRAM. 

iN.o^JSsue^ of the 30th July, we gave, at some length, 
an account oSf" the application which the Shias of Chupra 
had made to the Magistrate of that District. They solicit- 
ed permission to take out in their Moharram procession a 
standard ( Alam), and a water skin (Mashah ) pierced through 
by an arrow (Tir)^ as emblems of the circumstances of the 
death of the Martyr-Saint, Hasan, the grandson of the Pro- 
phet. This the Magistrate disallowed on the ground that it 
would be an innovation. The Magistrate's order runs thus : — 

“ 1 have heard Mr. R. P. Ghose, Barri.ster-at-Law, in sup- 
port of this petition, and he has filed a large number of 
papers, which he considers relevant to this case ; they refer 
for the most part to the question, whether in other towns 
the Alan may be taken out or not, and to the general 
and abstract question as to the propriety of its use. All 
this is entirely beside the point. It is perfectly clear that 
taking the Alam in procession is an innovation here, and 
that whether rightly or wrongly it is likely to cause a 
serious breach of the peace. My duty as Magistrate of 
the District is to prevent such a breach of the peace, and 
I therefore reject this petition, support Mr. McIntosh's 
order of the the 17th September last, and hereby warn the 
petitioner and his friends, that if after this intimation, they 
persist jn taking out the Alam as proposed, either as part 
of the Moharram, or in procession on some other date, 
they will be liable to prosecution under sections 298 and 
504 of the Indian Penal Code.*’ 

Thereupon the Shias moved the High Court to reverse the 
erder of the Magistrate. The Criminal Bench of that 
Court issqed a rule calling for the papers. Considering the 
importance of the question to the Mahomedan community, 
it was not surprising that the decision of the Court was 
awaited on both sides with eager interest not unmixed with 
some anxiety.. The High Court has at length spoken. Yes- 
terday the matter came before the Criminal Bench, and was 
finally disposed of. Wc give the report of the proceedings 
below : — 

, “ The rule obtained by Mr. Gregory, vakil, on behalf of 
Nawab Lateefuddowlah, calling upon Mr. Bourdillon, Magis- 
trate of Sarun, to show cause why his order, dated the 
13th June, prohibiting the petitioner from taking out Alams 
(flags) during or after the Moharram procession on pain of 
prosecution, under sections 298 and 504 of the Penal Code, 
came on for hearing yesterday. Babu Saligram Sing ap- 
peared on behalf of the appellant and Mr. Kilby for the 
Crown. The learned vakil, in opening the case, stated that 
his client belonged to the Shia sect of the Mahomedan 
community which observed the rites of the Moharram 
festival. On the 2Sth August last year, the petitioner ap- 
plied to the then Magistrate of the District' for permission 
to take out Alams. On the following day, the Magistrate 
said he would hold an enquiry into the matter, and on the 
14th September, he rejected the application, prohibiting him 
to XdkQ oui Alams, On the i6th, the petitioner again ap- 
plied to have that order cancelled, but the application was 
refused. Since that time, petitioner had applied from time 
to time to have the previous order revoked. In this year, 
he put in another petition before Mr. Bourdillon who, with- 
out rejecting it, in so many words, passed an order on its 
back to the effect, that as the permission prayed for was an 
innovation, and as it was likely to break thC public peace, 
the petitioner should be warned that if he or his friends 
should, at any time, persist in taking out the Alams, he 
would be prosecuted under sections 29S. and 504, 1. P. C. 
Thp vakil submitted that this order was entirely illegal. 
Thp petitioner had applied to the Magistrate for protection, 
and he, without affording that which he was asked for, 
passed a prohibitory order without enquiring whether there 
was any ground for it or not. He would, therefore, ask 
their Lordships to set aside the order. 


After some discussion, their Lordships passed the follow- 
ing order : — 

Pigot, J. — We are bound to deal with this rule, and we 
think it was one of those matters, in which as little should 
be said, perhaps, as is possible, consistent with the discharge 
of a judicial duty. Upon the best consideration we can 
give to the matter, we cannot say that the language of the 
Magistrate's written answer to the petition of the applicant 
was an order at all, or that it purported to be aq order. We 
think that there is really nothing more to be said. It 
not a judicial order or a judicial act with which we can 
interfere. We have come to that conclusion after the best 
consideration of the matter. Nothing more remains for 
us now than to discharge the rule." 


EARLY IN THE CENTURY. 

The current number of the Calcutta Review contains a curious paper 
headed “ Passages from the Autobiography of a Bengalee Gentlernaq of 
Sixty Years Ago.’* The Statesman in its notice of the new number of 
the magazine h.as given a very disparaging account of this particular 
contribution. This was scarcely deserved. The Calcutta Review has 
never been distinguished for the equality of its contents, and admitting 
that the article in question is not a brilliant production, we frequently 
see inferior things admitted. In point of fact, this article is by no 
means so worthless as the Statesman*! scribe thinks. That writer by 
his opinion only discovers his insular incapacity for sympathy with 
what does not touch him or his. This article in the Review recalls the 
olden days and long forgotten occurrences. It revives before us 
a dead Indian world, and gives interesting information respecting the 
ways of the magnates of that period and the personal relations be- 
tween the British Chiefs and natives. Such information is not to be 
gathered from the standard histories, or, for th.at matter, the non- 
standard ones, so that the most learned of us still need to learn. 
The critic does not care for these things. Perhaps he would have been 
more reconciled to the article had its writer thrown in a plentiful profu- 
sion of tropes into bis composition. He complains of the writing as 
bald. The writing is not bad, but the critic evidently has not quite 
shaken off his schoolboy taste for fine writing, in which no doubt 
the article is deficient, and it is all the belter for it. Consisting as the 
article does of a string of short extracts from the diary of a little 
Bengali boy kept in English, at a time when that language was a 
rare accomplishment among our countrymen, it is difficult to see how 
the style could be improved. We are far from insinuating that the 
article is above criticism. But our contemporary misses the true 
remark, in an irrelevant attack on the style of a composition which 
were awkward and absurd with a more conscious endeavour at 
elegance. Indeed, its publication makes against the critic. Had it 
been so worthless it would scarcely have appeared in the Calcutta 
and been admitted to it by so able an editor as Mr. Kurrell. 
Talking of style, there is not such a master of style in the Indian Press 
as Mr. Furrell. Surely, no writing objectionable on the score of style 
could have passed through his hands except to drop into the Balaam-box. 

The value of the paper lies in its facts and suggestions. These are 
undoubtedly fair game for the critic. But our qoniemporary’s writer 
was not up to that criticism. Nor was he willing to receive in 
good part the light which the Calcutta Reviewer does really present, 
specially to griffs like his critic. There are a few mistakes which 
are discreditable to the writer— a veteran ex-official and member 
of the Asiatic Society as he is— as well as the periodical and its 
veteran editor. The first blunder is about the time of the found- 
ing of the Hindu College, the first public school in Bengal for the edu- 
cation of native youth in Western knowledge. The writer in the 
Calcutta Review would give it an earlier start than it is entitled 
to. He makes other blunders too. We better quote him • 

“In 1818, when in the Upper Provinces in attendance on the 
Governor-General, Dewan Ram Sunker wrote to his eldest son in 
Calcutta to gel Srec Narayan enrolled in the Hindoo College, which 
had been established, some years before, under the auspices of the 
Government through the exertions of the Hindu community, headed 
by the Raja of Burdwan and aided by Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief 
Justice, Mr. H. H. Wilson, Mr. David Hare and others, and of which 
be wlis a subscribing member.’* 

Here is a cento of blunders compressed in a single sentence ! 
It is doubtful whether the la^e Boden Professor of Oxford was 
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associated with Sir Edward Hyde East, Mr. David Hare and others 
in establishing the Hindoo College. This is the first time we see 
Horace Hayiiian Wilson’s name among the founders. 

About the date of the Hindoo College the writer is completely and 
almost confelsedly at sea. He indicates it by a vague suggestion 
which shoots wide ofif the mark. In i8id— we are told—the College 
had been established some years before. What is the arithmetical 
value of “ some ? ” How many years are understood by the phrase 

some years ? ” It does not mean two or three years. Itceitainly 
means more than a few years, “ Some years before ” implies, we take 
it, at the least five or six years. Taking it moderately at five, the 
Hindoo College, according to the reviewer, was established in or about 
1813— a preposterous suggestion. It was in the middle of Ho veml^er 
uf that year that Sir Edward Hyde East first took his seat on iKh 
bench of the Supreme Court. If the writer’s ** some years " means 
four years, it was founded in 1814. Under no possible laxity in the 
use of language, can some years ” mean less than three years. If such 
is bis meaning, the College was started in 1815. In that year, however, 
the very idea of it had not been broached. The proposition was m.ide 
in the following year (1816), and although there were no orators in those 
days to impede work, it took sometime to raise funds and make the 
preliminary arrangements. The men were in earnest and proceeded 
to work with extraordinary celerity, so that by the beginning of next 
year they were ready. 

The College was opened on Monday, the 20th January 1817, at Gora 
Chand Bysack’s house in Garanhatta, — the house in Chitpore Road long 
and still occupied by another educational institution of mark founded 
and conducted by native energy— the Oriental Seminary. But tlie 
College was barely opened on that day. It was shunted from place to 
place for want of proper accommodation, and it took at least two 
years to bring it into tolerably full operation. 

The Hindoo College was the first and the greatest' agency for the 
modern civilizationof the Hindus of Bengal. The date of such an in- 
stitution is so important in the chronology of our national life that we 
have taken all this trouble to set our Calcutta Reviewer right. Nor is he 
the only writer who has confounded it. Mr. Kerr, formerly of the Ben* 
gal Education Service, and once a popular Principal of the College, in 
his elaborate work on Public Instruction in Bengal, in giving its history, 
writes *’The Hindoo College was founded in 1816.” The late Baboo 
Kissory Chand Mittra, himself a distinguished alumnus of the College, 
in Ins Paper read at the Nineteenth Hare Anniversary, 1861, on the 
Hindoo College and its Founder, gives the same date. He is, how- 
ever, contradicted by his elder brother, the late Peary Chand Mittra, 
in his lliographical Sketch of David Jlare^ published in 1877, in which 
the same date is given that we give. 


THE OMNIVOROUS BUDDHISTS AND 
CHRISTIANS. 

The Mandalay //era/rf desires the Municipal Board to note that 

Rats,, cleaned ready for cooking, are now being sold in the Fish 
Market, Z lygoe Bazar. Perhaps the Inspector will favor us with the 
selling price so that we may insert the same in our Bazar Price List.” 

And what wonder at rats in the Land of Nyappi^ and in a part of 
the globe where the Dorian is the fruit of fruits ? Our contemporary 
seems quite a Hindu. Has the ubiquitous Baboo penetrated to the 
last capital of the Alornpras and has got himself installed in the edi- 
torial chair of the Herald? Be that as it may, with such nice notions 
no man has any business in India beyond the Ganges. 

We suppose our Mandalay man is long enough in Burma to be 
familiar with the delicacies of Burmese cuisine and the pickles and 
snuces and wonderful relishes of the banks of the Irrawadi. If he does 
not /indulge in them himself he may allow others to indulge them- 
selves. Why, then, this straining at a gnat ? 

On what principle, as a Christian man, does our contemporary 
object to the rat ? Objection to the mole we could understand, but the 
rat IS a decent, sweet-smelling, little quadruped. A Hindu cannot 
touch the favorite of that elephant-headed God of Success who has 
piecedence io worship of all Olympus ; but what does a Christian 
care? If precedent be wanted, it will be remembered that the 
rats of the Paris sewers supplied the game for the tables of the 
tytauratils during the siege. Then, there are rata and rats. We 
have in ouf neighbourhood a colony of gram-fed rats bred in the 


granary of the old stables oMfie Dutt Family— noble fat animals, 
looking more like small pigs than rodenta. They are fine game, in 
both senses. They must be excellent eating, we , suspect. And 
they act easy to capuire, we kiiow« For the lordly little fellows, 
weighty and rrch in fat as they are, have not the activity of ^ the 
sneaking >;tnoble classes of their race, and move at a measured pace. 
Our feline friends, of Bengal Bengali, and humanized, no| to say 
Hinduized, by feeding at the Brahman’s table, are natbrally Afraid of 
meeting their majestic natural enemy. One Tommy Atkins of otTr 
feline camp had the other day the daring to attack, and the pluck to kill, 
a muscipular minor so large and plump that Professor Wood-Mason 
himself might mistake it for a specimen of a newly-discovered enor- 
mous species of the mus order. But our Tommy is* too much of a 
or far too civilised to eat his .victim without the ceremony of 
cooking, and left the carcass in our bed-room, thus compelling us to 
accord to it the rites of a— Parsi funeral. Those who are not particular 
in their feed may well think it a pity that so much fine meat should 
go to waste. 

The Jews and Mussulmans are forbidden not only many animals but 
whole tribes and extensive classes of animals ; such ns the web-footed 
beasts and fowls, the scaleless fishes. John the Baptist’s food was 
locusts and wild honey. That is orthodox bill of fare according to 
both the Mosaic and the Mahometan dispensation. But none but Pro- 
phets, Saints and Hermits can stand such nourishment. Fortunately, 
the two sects are better provided, specially the Jews. Even the regiti\en 
prescribed by the Law for the Moslems is liberal Mid amply sufiSdent for 
all the needs and yearnings of the fiesh, to far at least as solids are con- 
cerned. Still there are many restrictions. The Faithful must not think 
of any unclean animal. Ducks and the whole web-footed tribe are not 
for them. Alligators, turtles, crabs, frogs, snakes, and hundreds of 
the same characteristics, are forbidden. .The camel is pure eating, but 
hippophagism is an unsettled point in Orthodoxy. Even the permit- 
ted meats are not permitted unless the necessary conditions are fulfill- 
ed. Christians, we believe, have no diatetic code, no alimentary Usdix 
purgatorius. Of course, people live according to custom, but some are 
prepared for utilising almost anything for their table,, The late 
Captain Burton, the traveller, was wont gaily to relate his feat 
in cannibalism. That was a grim joke of Dick’% but these travellers 
have stomach for anything. Even a traveller in civilised Mahomedan 
countries, Sir Alexander Burnes, we find voluntarily inviting himself 
to a feast of crocodile-steaks. Here is hi; own account ; — 

“Near the ferry of B ira we foiind the fishermen actively engaged in 
sharing amongst themselves an immense alligator (seesar) which- they 
had just caught. The monster had been cut up into joints and bits, 
some of which they were about to eat, assuring us that the steaks were 
delicious. I asked if these animalv did not eat men, but the fishermen 
boldly got rid of this objection by assuring me that alligators and 
crocodiles lived entirely on fish ! Having partdken of frog, horse, 
shark, and camel, I resolved to add a new item to my list of gas- 
tronomic experiences, and to try my hand at crocndile'.steaks ; but t 
found the food to be poor, close-grained, dry, and deficient in fiavour, 
and I was very soon satisfied. Probably the art of cooking crocodiles 
may be yet in its infancy.” 


^NATIVE VOLUNTEERS. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

Ssmlat the 20th fune i 8 o^. 

To the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

General Department, 

Sir, — I n February last memorials were addressed to the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India by a number of native gentlemen, 
students, and professional persons in Bengal, asking that sanction 
might be given to their being formed into a corps of volunteers as a 
Second or Bengal Battalion of the Presidency Volunteer Rifle Bat- 
talion. As there was no particular person to whom these memo- 
rials could be returned for transmission to*the Government of Ben- 
gal, they were, in accordance with the rules on the subject, for- 
warded to you for the opinion of the Hon*ble the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

2. The memorialists state that they are animated by a true ana 
genuine devotion to the Crown and bve for their country $ that 
they long to be permitted to bear arms in the service of their Queen 
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«nd country, and feel it to be a solemn duty to the Crown and 
Government under which their native land has so long had a career 
of peace, security, and prosperity { that their self-respect would 
be enhanced ; and that, if it were possible, their loyalty would be 
denned by being permitted the privilege enjoyed by all other 
sedflfcinsof ^JHer Majesty’s subjects in India of fitting themselves 
to take part in and, if need be, to die in the defence of the 
Empire. 

3. In your letter No. 1161 of the 19th April 1892, the Gov- 
ernment of India are informed that the Lieutenaint-Governor 
has given the subject his most careful consideration ; but that, 
with every wish to recognise and respond to the 
underlies the applications, His Honour cannot 
the Government of India should do ** anychi^j^ 
be done under the present rules, according to whi^^^thlb'i%h 
volunteer corps are, as a whole, European or Eurasian, still k^is 
possible for a native of this country to be enlisted if any corps 
will admit him.” The Lieutenant-Governor, after fully ^con- 
sidering the question, advises that no change should take place 
in chjs A^itude which the Government of India from 


' is- 'not' prepared to 

MlP^^hikice thus given by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
from tl^jyplicy by which the Government of India has 
with this important question. A re- 
by which the volunteer force has been 
kdgulations issued under chose Acts, shows un- 
the intention of the Legislature has from the hrst 
frm ranks of the voluitieerfom sluHtld, with the excep- 

tiiim reference will hereafter be made, ho recruited from 

the Eurppeasi this country. Tkhsi tlfe Act of 1857 

undee..«)Uitt' m^^ were first qilM into existence, 

that members of the e<irp!|i. shall he subject to 
pfiicers and soldiers of the 
Ease*fl^!i?VOmpany,” a statement which renders it evident that 
the cUiati of persons tq be organised as volunteers were those 
to whom the European, and not the Native Articles of War, 
were applicable. 

Soon afe^r the passing of the abpvc Act, an important declara- 
tion with reference to the eligibility of persons not of European 
origin for enrolment as volunteers was made by the Governor- 
General in Council, Lord Canning. These statements run as 
follow: — 

“ That the Governor-General in Council has no objection to 
the admission of Parsis, or of any other Native Indian subjects 
of the Queen, into volunteer corps, but that he does not think 
it advisable that separate corps, or even companies consisting solely 
of natives, should be formed. 

“ That the object of the Governor General in Council in aiding 
the formation of volunteer corps in India has been the same as 
that of Her Majesty’s Government in England, namely, to provide 
an efficient supplement to an Army which, as in the case with 
the English Army, cannot, in the event of its being called into 
active service, be largely and effectively recruited at very short 
notice. But that the same difficulty of increase docs not exist 
in the case of the Native Army of India. The supply of recruits 
for that Army will always be practically unlimited, and that, there- 
fore, Native volunteer corps are not required, either as an addition 
to it, or as a substitute for it. 

“That, nevertheless, if any natives, whether Parsis or others, 
should desire to take their place amongst the European members of 
a volunteer corps, understanding sufficiently the English language, 
adopting the uniform of the corps, and being willing and able to 
share in its duties, the Governor-General in Council would be glad 
to see them enrolled in it.** 

This declaration has, from the time when it was made, guided 
the policy of the Government of India in dealing with applications 
such as that now before it. 

Act XX of 1869, by which the Act of 1857 was replaced, was 
framed upon the assumption that the force to which it applied was 
substantially a European force, and in the Regulation, framed under 
this Act the volunteer corps are specifically described as a European 
force, and arc required to take precedence on parade accordingly. 
Similar provisions are to be found in the Indian Army Regulations, 
in which it is distinctly laid down that volunteer corps will consist 
of Europeans, or those of European descent, and that “on all 
parades the Indian Volunteers, being a British fqrce, rank next, 
after British troops.” 

$. The authorities referred to above must be held to govern the 
case now under discussion, and to establish^ that the conditions and 
Regulations subject to which the Indian Volunteer Force is maincain- 
ed, contemplate its existence as a supplement to the British Army in 
India, upon the understanding, laid down by Lord Canning in 
1861, that individual natives maybe admitted to volunteer corps 
in cases where their enrolment is acceptable to the corps concerned, 
but chat the establishment of Native volunteer corps, or Native 


volunteer companies in existing corps, is not within the intention 
and scope of the law or the Regulations at present in force under 
it. It would be impossible to grant the request of the memorialises, 
unless the Government of India were prepared to extend concession 
to all other applicants. A decision to this effect would involve a 
fundamental alteration in the character and composition of the 
volunteer torce ; and I am to say chat, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council, the time has not come for so signal 
a departure from the principles and policy hitherto accepted by. the 
Government of India. 

6. I am to request that when explaining to the memorialists the 
jiisons J^jMvhlbh 4 he Government of India finds it impossible to 
H» dgJB’^hcir prayer, you will convey to them the acknowlcdg- 
||i■i■K*'':ilis His Excelkncy in Council for the loyal sentiments 
^iil|PPn«y have expressed, and his regret that, for the reasons which 
I have given, it should be impossible to meet their wishes. 

I am, &c;^ • 

(Sd.) E. H. H. COLLEN, ' 

, . • Seefftary to the Government oj India, 

\y;. 

THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY. 

i THE PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in 

Parliament Assembled. 

The Petition of the Indian Currency Association, comprising all 
classes of the inhabitants of the Indian Empire, 

Humbly Shbwstm, 

That your petitioners suffer severe and increasing loss and dis- 
tress in consequence of the present condition of the Indian Cur- 
rency system, and chat some remedy is urgently required. 

That the condition of the system and its results to the people of 
India arc described in the subjoined paragraphs of this memorial : 

1. In 1835, by a law passed by the Government of India, gold 
was demonetised and the silver rupee csrablished as the monetary 
standard of value. From 1835 until 1872 the rupee exchanged 
with but slight variation for about two shillings, and so trifling 
indeed was the variation that in the official accounts, for all 
purposes, the rupee was invariably reckoned as equivalent to two 
shillings. 

2. During all this period silver was freely in use for currency, 
and as a standard of value, by all the European nations but Eng- 
land ; and it is undoubtedly the truth that the maintenance of the 
par of exchange during this period, and even during the large 
production of gold following the discoveries of that metal in 
California and Australia, was due, firstly to the free use of silver 
as current full legal tender money by the European nations, and 
secondly to its unrestricted coinage by them. 

3. At the end of 1871 Germany demonetised silver and 
established a gold standard. To prevent an overwhelming influx 
of the demonetised German silver France restricted the coinage of 
silver and every other nation speedily adopted the same course. 
Many of the European nations have adopted gold as the standard 
of value, as Germany did ; and, though some have retained silver 
as full legal tender, they have either greatly restricted or absolutely 
ceased the coinage of the metal. Those who have retained silver 
as the standard have no active circulation of metallic money, 
whether gold or silver, the currency consisting of inconvertible 
notes. 

4. The result of this ejection of silver from use as currency is 
seen in the fall in the price of silver. From 60 pence per ounce 
the price has now fallen to between 39 and 40 pence, a decline ot 
about 35 per cent., and the exchange value of the' rupee has 
similarly declined from 24 pence to 15*25 pence, a fall over 36 
per cent. 

5. This heavy fall has been a cause of great concern to all 
interested in the maintenance of stability in the ratio of value 
between gold and silver, and the subject has been repeatedly dit- 
cussed in view to the application of a remedy. 

6. On every occasion the discussions have been fruitless he 
cause England declined to join in the concerted action whicli 
alone could provide a remedy. 

7. An International Monetary Conference was held in 1867, 
with the object of increasing the number of countries comprised 
in the Latin Union and establishing an international monetary 
system on the basts of the free coinage of both gold and silver. 
England refused to adhere to the Union on any terms but the 
abolition of the double standard and the adoption of gold as the 
single standard. No practical results, thcrelore, followed this 
Conference. 

8. Another International Monetary Conference was held in 
1878, on the proposal of the United States, its object being to 
maintain the employment of silver, with that of gold, as a standard. 
England was represented in this Conference only on the condt 
rion that she was not to be bound by its decisions, because she w^is 
determined not to permit the adoption of silver as a standard in 
her currency. 
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9. A third International Monetary Conference was convened 
by France and the United States in 1881 to concert measures for 
the full use of silver as a standard of value in conjunction with 
gold. England was represented at this Conference also, but declined 
to promise more than that Her Majesty’s Government would re- 
commend to the Bank of England that one-fifth of the reserve 
held against the note circulation of the Issue Department of the 
Bank should consist of silver. This proposal was insufficient in 
itself, and it was also doubtful whether the Bank would consent to 
carry it into effect. The Conference therefore adjourned to meet 
the following year, but never met again. 

10 In 1876, the question was discussed with no pra0tul result 
by a Select Committee of your Honourable House. . ^ 9 

11. It was again further discussed in 1885, by a similiwelecrl 
Committee on the deprcjssion of Trade and Industry, anamtallf 
the question was considered by a Royal Commission in 1886. 
The members of that Commission were unanimously agr.ed that a 
Double Standard was practicable, but were equally divided as to 
the necessity of its adoption. They were further unanimously of 
opinion that, in the circumstances, the Government of India;.abottW 
be left free to adjust matters in the way that seemed to it Best. 
No action was taken on their report. 

12. Meanwhile the price of silver has fallen still further, and 
the exchange value of the rupee is at present only 15X pence, and 
it is probable chat, if left to itself, it will fall further and more i 
heavily. It has been repeatedly prophesied by eminent economists 
that the rupee could not fall below 20 pence, then that it could 
not fall below 18 pence, then that it could not fall below 16 pence. 
All these prophesies have been signally falsified, and, from the best 
information available, it is clearly useless to prophesy chat there 
is any limit approaching its present value below which the price 
of silver cannot fall. There appears to be no reason, when silver 
is abandoned as regards its principal function— to serve as a material 
for currency— why the rupee should not fall to a shilling and still 
lower. 

13. The consequences of this persistent depreciation of the 
metal which still remains the standard of value for the Indian 
Empire, and of the violent fluctuations which are constantly, indeed 
daily, occurring in the exchange value of the rupee, have been of 
the gravest kind. 

14. The loss to the Government in paying its sterling obliga- 
tions in England may be reckoned at eight hundred millions of 
rupees, or eighty million pounds sterling at par of exchange, since 
the commencement of the depression, and at the present rate of ex- 
change the loss is upwards of eighty millions of rupees, or eight 
million pounds sterling, at par of exchange, annually. Each fall of 
a penny in the exchange value of the rupee aggravates this heavy 
burden by the addition of more than ten millions of rupees, or one 
million sterling at par. 

15. It is evident that the payment of suras of from eighty to 
one hundred millions of rupees annually, on account of exchange, 
IS a burden which would tax the financial resources of the most 
fiourishing country in the world. The Government must find the 
money, and, to find it, additional taxation muse be levied of a 
grievous and harassing character. 

16. The people of India are content to pay to the State in 
taxation all the money that is required for the due and orderly 
administration of the Empire, for its defence from foreign enemies, 
lor the maintenance of internal peace and tranquillity, and for the 
progressive development of communications, public works, and 
the general resources of the country. 

17. But the taxation of eighty millions of rupees now annually 
taken from the people of India is applied to none of these objects : 
it serves no useful purpose : and it is wrung from the people merely 
because the Government of India has not been permitted to re- 
gulate the currency system of the Empire with reference to the 
interests of the country. 

18. If the currency had been so regulated there would either 
have been no necessity for such heavy taxation, or, if the money 
had been raised, it would have been applied to the reduction of 
debt, the more rapid extension of railways, of irrigation works, or 
other permanently useful objects. 

19. While all classes of the people suffer from the imposition on 
them of a load of taxation, the receipts from which are not applied 
CO any useful or necessary purpose, each class suffers in its own 
particular way from the condition of the currency. 

20. The trading community arc harassed by the uncertainty and 
the fluctuations of exchange to such an extent that Icgicimace trade 
is often replaced by speculative and gambling transactions ; the 
importer is at a loss how to meet his engagements when exchange 
falls day by day ;and the exporter is no gainer, for each fall in ex- 
change is followed by an equivalent fall in the gold price of the 
commodities he exports. 

21. It may be said indeed that, but for the fortunate accident 
that the Suez Canal was opened just as the depreciation commenc- 
ed, enabling Indian goods to be taken expeditiously and cheaply 

Europe, and bat for the development of railway communications 
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which has enabled goods to be taken expeditiously and cheaply to 
the seaports, the trade of India would have been paralysed by those 
fluctuations and this depreciation, and the Empire would now have 
been in hopeless financial disorder and embarrassment. 

22. The investment of English capital in the development of 
the material resources ot the Empire is discouraged } for, both as 
regards the remittance of interest and the final transfer of invested 
profits and economies, the continuous fall in exchange imparts 
to the investment of capital in this country a speculative character 
and a risk which the capitalise is naturally unwilling to face. 

23. The credit of the State is heavily injured by the deprecia- 
tion value of the rupee securities of the Government of India' 
l^d^ Engl^pd, and the uncertainty in the amount of interest 

gbia whifl^may be obtained by their holders. English capital- 
ists arc naturally as reluctant to invest their money in these secu- 
rities as they are to invest it in India. 

24. To the European officers of the Government, civil and 
military, and to all Europeans on rupee incomes, the depreciation of 
the standard has brought severe distress. 

European who has retired, whethtr fitsm tW|auicc 
Of from 4>uainaM, and whose in 

the coiitinued deprecitthiA hp I 

26. It may be said 
atandard, while it hat been t'i 

been productive of nothing but evil to every class of ti 
‘tion in India, the only persons who may have, be|ieflted^ 
to time being those who have speculated for 

27. It is not urged that the silver itin 

suitable to India, If the silver standard weWP 
other nations, its retention in India would be 
it is entirely undesirable to retain the silver standard / 

empire such as this whose annual revenues amo^yit to 

millions of rupees, while its foreign trade WMouiitf to nearly 
two thousand million of rupees when the ataddard' .h«|,iifbeen 
rejected and repudiated by most of the nation# of f 
For it muse be borne in mind that a considei^r 
of the revenues is raised to meet obligations incurred 
a country with a gold standard, and n^uch the largest! • p^ of 
the trade is conducted with England and other countries with 
a gold standard. 

28. The people of India have long desired a re-csiablishmeru 
of the gold standard. Proposals for the introduction of that 
metal, as the standard of value, were pressed upon the Govern- 
ment of India as far back as 1859, and from that time onwards 
were repeated with persistence by the Chambers of Commerce 
and other public bodies for about fourteen years. Since 1873 
the Government of India has repeatedly urged the acceptence 
of the double standard (gold -and silver) by international arrange- 
ment, in view to its introduction into Inditj. 

29. None of these proposals were accepted, Her Majesty’s 
Government having consistently declined, first to permit the 
introduction of a gold standard, and afterwards to aid in the 
international arrangements required for the effective introduction 
and maintenance of the double standard. 

30. The result is that India is still compelled to retain as 
her monetary standard a metal which during the last twenty years 
has been rapidly and continuously losing the characters chat should 
attach to a standard of value, and which now possesses them 
no longer in any degree. Indeed, silver is now hardly more 
fit than tin or copper to be a Standard and measure of value, and 
it U unjust to the inhabitants of this Empire that its retention 
in that character should be insisted on. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that, in view of the 
considerations set forth above. Your Honourable House will be 


pleased to direct the application of a remedy for their grievances 
by the inttoduction of a speedy refrom in the Indian Currency 
system. 

Your petitioners represent that the introduction of the double 
standard can only be effected by international arrangement, but 
that international concert has hitherto been found impossible, 
that another international Conference is now about to meet ; 
that it is of the most vital importance to the interests of the 
Government and people of this Empire that an agreejpent should 
be arrived at ; and that, therefore, every effort sh'^uld be used 
on behalf of India to secure its success. If, however, the Con- 
ference should fail, like its predecessors, to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the questions referred to h, your petitioners pray 
that the Government of India may be fully empowered to cake 
such measures as may to it seem fit for the adoption of the only 
remaining effectual remedy, namely, a gold standard ; and your 
petitioners, having regard to the probability that the Conference 
will, like its predecessors, reach no practical issue, and that the 
price of silver will then be still more and incalculably depressed, 
further pray chat the grant of power Co the Government of India 
may be made now in view Co ks exercise without delay after the 
termination of the Conference. 

And your petitioners, as ia duty bound, will ever pray, Ike. 

Dated 13th June 1892* 
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IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal" 

ESSAYS BY A BBAHMAR 

IN 

Fd|MoB, Sooiology, History, & Literature 

'' BV 

the Author of Travels & Voyages in Bengal" 
Calcutta. 

• Heis &* RayyH Office. 


PRICE; 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

y, Ordinary purchasers ... ... ,, 6 

Apply to the Manager, Rth and Rayyti^ 
ly Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


BANDO BANDaS 

FKVER OUBES. 

SIVA. 

A Sur€ Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation. 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties^ Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. I 12. Smaller size for Aus. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00„ 

No. /7j, Dhurrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO BANDO'S 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 

Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
iian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhcca or Dysentery, oppres- 
sum of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Caiicrum oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, See. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. 1-12, Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. i-i. 

SHORT BANERJEE & CO., 

No, lySi Dhurrumtollah Streit, 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference .to the Ques|ioii of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSBY 

Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Ediiion with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI. 

(Author of Kabitahary Bharat Kusam, 
Abhds, &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Pricit paper cover. Re. i ; cloth ^ilt, r-4. 

ASRUKANA is 4' collection of poetical 
pieces of singular patfios and beauty of expres: 
sion ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer.— 7 ’Ai? Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 
Calcutta Review, 



By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya" 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Hommopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homceopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) vSaiikari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calciilta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcutta 
1 . Coinmiliec in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. [2, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Duli’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill, One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnalh Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached' to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Monkerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
Ollege, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. { 


Speeches 

ON THE 

kOiZ OF OONSENT BILL 

delivered by . 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. £. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Ran Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. £. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteel 
Bahadur, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, oiPof the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Duit’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 


Congress Sketches; A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations front 
Reis Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr, George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Adxfocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

llollowajs Ointment and Shortness 

of Breath, Coughs, and Colds. — Thousands of 
icsiimonials can be produced to prove the 
power possessed by these corrective remedies 
in rases of asthma, incipient cemsumption and 
all disoiders of the chest and lungs. The 
Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, 
penetr.vimg the skin, is absorbed and carri- 
ed directly to the lungs, where, in immediate 
contact with the whole mass of circulating 
blood, it fientralises or expels those impurities, 
which are the foundation of consumption, asth- 
ma, bronchitis, pneumonia, and similar com- 
plaints. On the appearance of the first con- 
sumptive symptoms the back and chest of the 
patient should be fomented with warm brine, 
flried with a coarse cloth, and Holloway’s 
Ointment then well rubbed in. Its absorption 
will subdue advancing symptoms, and baffle 
this formidable foe. 
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BkOOHMENDS ITSELF.’* 

A/i who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticOout 

after years of semi-helplessness and sufTer 
tng ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mo>t 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

Th« MamUoas Sore Throat Onre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at i Be, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

I to, College Street, Calcutta. 

C Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the he.'irt of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the fneouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
hPnouiable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of ail books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re, I each. 

•DIRECTORS.— pr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjec (Chairman), Principal Krisbnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakamar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKpRS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Totindro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Ikirgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., i 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kiinja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 

Ray Yotiiidra Nath Chaiidhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr, Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad R.Hy, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbchari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Uinacharan Baiicrji, M.A., Principal. 

Raj College, Burdwan, ’ 

Dr. Jagat Bandhn Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajcndra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasauna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, * 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c„ &C. 


UNDAUNTED WATOK Bfl. 6. 

Ouaranteed two Yean* 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open- 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, “ Undaunt- 
ed” watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years* guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double our rates. One watch free 
for 8. Mr. S. Goodiah of District MunsifTs 
Court from Chicacole says “ A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 
of Lane. Rcgt. from Sitapur says I sold it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word “ Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewefled Ring Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Machine Rs. 5. * Mmio Box Rs. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8h> 
tack. Mr, G. Smith, Salt Inspector, lAom 
Sanikutia, says;— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at R». 50 and ruby at Re. 30.'' 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg; H. j. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, eays ; — 

‘‘ It works ns good as any Rs. 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


AND 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash seenriiy 
required Rt. 250, (each). 


Reviev/ of Politics, LiUraturi, and Soeitty 

BATES OF. SUB80RIPTI0K. 

If paid in aavance, 

'Nearly •- ... ... Rs. n 

Half-yearly ... u 7 

Quarterly ... ... ... ^ 

Monthly ... ... Ke. 18 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... Rj. |g 

Half-yearly... ... ... ,, jQ.g 

Quarterly ... ... ... 5.0 

Monthly ... ... ,, 2.4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

N 0 additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVI!ETISBM*NT< 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column; are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications tpost paid) to 
be directed to ‘’The Manager,** attd Literary 
Communications and books and pamohlecs 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor ” of Reis 
& Rayyet.” ' 

Office : /, Vekoor Duties Lane, WelUngm 
Struts. CeucutUb, 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


AND 


REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE AND SOCIETY^ 


Vol. XI. 


CALCUTTA. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 1892. 


No. 540 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

A KNIGHT OF RHINELAND. 

Crowning the steep bis castle stood, 

Where Nature, with her deftest.skill. 

Had traced the windings of the flood, 

And cleft the vale, and built the hill. 

Above she spread her softest skies, 

Around she breathed her purest air, 
Bestowing freely what the wise 
Might seek with fasting and with prayer. 

On slopes where most the south wind blew 
That subtle alchemist, the vine. 

Distilled from sunshine, cloud, and dew. 

Rare juices with the amber’s shine. 

% 

Westward, great btlli a curtain drew 
Before the sun, whose sinking beam 
Touched all their pinnacles, and threw 
Their lucid shadows to the stream. 

But elsewhere, from bis battlement, 

For leagues he saw the champaign spread, 
Verdure, with spires and roofs besprent, 

Till Rhine flashed out, a silver thread. 

Ah I if the poet's dream were true 
That Nature, in such language, can 
Find suasive utterance, and imbue 
With her own soul the soul of man ; 

Peace in the hills’ repose impart, 

*' Love on the fragrant winds dispense, 

And breathe in sunshine through the heart 
The gracious sky's beneficence ; 

Then had this Knight, so fraught with her, 

** Lived large of heart and free of hand. 

And stood, as Nature's almoner, 

A fount of blessings in the land. 

But, sooth, if he her scholar were, 

His inspirations'well might flow 
From wasting floods and deserts bare, 

Fierce hurricanes and polar snow. 

His sway was as the eagle's sway, 

' He, from his eyrie, round him saw 
A vassal race, and he and they 
Held might for right, and will for law. 

The abject eye, the servile stoop, 

Told how the children of the soil 
Had lost all memory of the hope 
That sweetens thrift and lightens toil. 


Stored in his cellars with his wine 
Were weary peasants' sighs and tears. 

The curses breathed above the vine, 

The pinings of the hopeless years. 

The traveller through that land so fair, 

Who marked those towers against the sky, 
Crouched o'er bis steed, put up a prayer, 

A whispered prayer, and hurried by. 

On a peaked hill, a league away, 

A lordlier castle rose to sight ; 

Its turrets caught the earliest day 
And latest kept the evening light. 

Fair part it was of that fair scene. 

But to the Knight a hateful spot ; 

A rival's prosperous state had been 
In bowers of Paradise a blot. 

Nor vain his hate ; a night there came 
When din of arms the stillness broke ; 
When towers went crashing down in flame. 
And all the stars were veiled in smoke. 

And morning lit a dreary waste 
Of shattered wall and ruined roof, 

•». Lawn, bow’r, and vineyard all defaced, 

As if the fiend had stamped his hoof. 

The Knight laughed low to see the sky 
At rift and broken arch look through, 

And marked with welLcontented eye 
The blackened rafters bar the blue. 

And so he lived ;—and when he died 
His spirit flourished in his line. 

And still were dreaded far and wide 
The robber-chieftains of the Rhine ; 

While o'er them, pleading all in vain, 

Hung the soft beauty of the sky ; 

Vines clothed the hill, and corn the plain, 

And the great stream flowed stately by. 
•^Blackwood^ May, 1874. 


Holloway's Pills are securities of health to all nations, of whatever 
clime. They have given hope, relief, and comfort to millions. In 
irritation and debility, generated by excesses of any kind, or in general 
prostration of the system, their effect is rapidly soothing, renovating, 
and restorative. They rapidly drive from the system the morbid cause 
of ailment, and renew in the frame its pristine animation, health, and 
vigour. They greatly increase the appetite, give tone to the stomach, 
assist the digestion, and impart elasticity to the spirits ; their essence 
enters the circulation and, carried through its course, exerts its cleans- 
ing power over every organ. In the lungs they affect most striking 
changes, converting the impure venous into pure arterial blood, by 
which the whole frame is recruited. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal mon^ orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
mediumy particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
gtvsn; any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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The following; has been circulated throughout the Anglo-Indian Press 
with much glee as if it were crushing 

“ The Madtas Mail writes The Bombay papers devote no less 
than seven columns to the report of the proceedings at the meeting 
held in Bombay the other day to congratulate Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
cm his election as a Member of Parliament. One speaker remarked 
that the action taken by the Central Fmshury electors had drawn * the 
people of the .Indian Empire ’ nearer to England and nearer to the 
throne than ever they were drawn before. This is rather high falutin 
stuff, for ‘the people of the Indian Empire,* as a whole, have probably 
not the slightest idea that Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji has been elected, nor 
do they probably even know of the existence of that gentleman.” 

That is the remark of rage at the success of the Black Man. If 
th| Bombay speaker’s utterance was not high falutin exactly, it was 
certainly effusive, and effusiveness was natural to the occasion. As 
for the sneer at Ml. Naoroji being unknown to the people of Indi.'i, 
if by people is meant the lowest masses, how many of the people of 
England in that sense know of the leading politicians of the land? 
There are thousands who do not know of Queen Victoria. 

• • 

The full answer to those who are still gnashing their teeth at the elec- 
tion of a native of India will come by and bye, when Mr. Naoroji has 
been sometime in the House. Meanwhile, the prospect is foreshadow- 
ed in the reception already accorded to his maiden speech. The 
London Correspondent of the Indian Daily News^ writing of the 
debate on the Address in the new House, says 

**One feature of the debate on Tuesday night was the maiden .speech 
of Mr. Naoroji, the first native Indian member ever leturtied to the 
House of Commons, and who has, hy reason of the veiy small margin 
of votes which seemed his return (his majority now turns out to have 
been five, and not three) and by reason of the difficulty which the Eng- 
lish tongue finds in ptonouricing his unfamiliar name, become known 
in the lobby as *Mr. Narrow-majority.’ His speech, which was deli- 
vered with an easy fluency, which took the House by surprise, so 
accustomed did he seem to the art of public speaking, did not ad(iles^ 
itself at all to the current topics of British politics, but confined itself 
to a grateful and somewhat gushing expiession of almost wondering 
thanks that he should have been selected to fill a place in the Parlia- 
ment of the Empire. He produced a distinctly good impression upon 
the House, and is expected to be of great service to it when subjects 
affecting the interests of our Indian fellow-subjects come up for 
consideration.” 

Not a doubt of that. But more than that, he will be of distinct 
service in purely English questions. 

• • 

The interest of the public has been centred during the week in 
Hyderabad. On Monday, the case of Nawab Mehdi Hnssan against 
Mr. S. M. Mitra for defamation was regularly opened in the Residency 
court before Mr. Bosanquci, c. s. The public attendance whs unpre- 
cedented. Special arrangements had been made for seating visitors, 
nevertheless many people had to stand both in the room and in the 
verandahs and outside. 

Mr. Inverarity, of Bombay, instructed by Mr. Forbes, pleader, 
appeared for Nawab Mehdi Hassan, Mr. Eardley Norton, Madras, 
instructed by Mr. Edgeiow, Solicitor, of Bombay, and Mouivi Karamei 
Hassan, Barrister-at-law, Law Lecturer at the Aligarh College, ap- 
pealed for Mr. S. M. Mitra. 

Mr. Inverarity opened with a statement and some rem.irks about the 
defamatory nature of what is now known as the Scandal Pamphlet.” 
He then examined nine witnesses, eight belonging to the Record Press. 
Connor, a native Christian, and Manager of the Record Press, said 
he had printed 300 copies of the pamphlet for fifty halii rupees, of which 
Mr. Mitra paid him Rs. 30 by cheque in advance. He only knew the 
contents of the pamphlet after it was printed, as he was ill in hospital, 
and had deputed his friend, Fisher, to print it. He gave Mr. Mitra 
SIX copies on Sunday evening. 

Fisher, a native Christian, proof-reader of the Residency Press, 
said, he distributed MS. to compositois in the Record Press and cor- 
rected the first proof, Mr. Mitra correcting the rest. The other ^ seven 
witnesses said that they printed 300 pamphlets in the Record Press on 
Sunday the 13th March, which was also the Holi festival day. The 
witnesses contradicted each other on some important points. 

Mr. Eardley Norton reserved their cros-s-examination till' be 
had heard from the complainant his story. Nawab Mehdi Hassan 
entered the witness-box in the afternoon. Examined by his counsel, 
lie said that he first met his wife Gertrude Donnelly in 1872, when 
she was fourteen years old. Her father objected to the marriage. 
After her father’s death he corresponded with Gertrude and married 
her in 1873, according to Islamite rites. She had told him she was a 


Maliomednn. The man iage contract was here put in as an exhibit. 
It was in Mehdi Hai>san’8 handwiiting, with some corrections by 
Gertrude about her age and the spelling of her name* Mehdi’s fapiily 
IS Sunni, but his father became Shia, and Mehdi is also Shta of the 
Akbari sect. His wife ” has always been received as his married wife. 
He always believed her to be his lawful wife. As far as Mehdi knew, 
Gerirnde was nevei a piostitute. Her being a prostitute had never even 
been suggested to Mehdi before he read the pamphlet. She lived as a 
Mahomed an about ten years and observed purdah. She had always 
been an affectionate and faithful wife. Mehdi never prostituted his 
wife by young Saiar Jung. He denied all the allegations of the 
pamphlet. Gertrude had led a pure life since her marriage, and also 
before marriage. About a year or two after their coming here, 
Gertrude began mixing in society. 

Nawab Mehdi Hassain, in reply to Mr. Norton’s questions, said that 
the Hyderabad Government permitted him to utilise the Government 
officers to make an enquiiy. He did not think that enquiry has been 
reduced to willing except the statement of witnesses for publication. 
, Colonel Ludlow, Inspector-General of the Nizam’s Police, bad marie 
some enquiries through Inspector Stevenson. Mehdi did not know if 
Colonel Ludlow made enquiries in Northern India. Nawab Asmaii 
Jail did not communicate with Colonel Ludlow except about Steven- 
son’s sei vices. AH official papers between Asman Jah and Colonel 
Ludlow had to pass thioiigh him, as Home Secretary. 

Here Mr. Eardley Noiton dictated the following sentence to Mehdi 
Hassan. ’ Smith and his wife have quarrelled. His interest is 
opposed to th.i t of the lady’s.” This being written by Mehdi Hassan 
was put in as an exhibit by Mr. Norton. All sorts of speculation are 
rife as to wh at this stiange exhibit means. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Norton resumed his cross-examination of Nawab 
Mehdi Hassan, who remained under it the whole day. He said he 
offeied a reward of Rs. 5,000— through Hurmosji, the Government 
Solicitor, for tracing the author of the pamphlet. He did not think it 
advisable to publish the reward. In addition to Huimosji. Messm* 
Roiigiuuu and Byrne, of Bombay, were bis solicitors. They are also 
the Nizam’s Government solicitors. 

Mr. Norton read the following passages from a letter of Yusuf Zamaii 
to Nawab Medhi Hassan : 

“ The scandal has spread far and wide. She must be a bold woman 
if she still persists 10 moving in high circles. Who is the fool wlnr 
advised you to press for a commission to investigate the scandal with- 
out any pi epaiatiun ? Her previous conduct in Nenpara and Lucknow 
was no secret from you or her. 'Muny persons are still living who ki»ew 
her intimately ; ana as you raised your head above tlie common level 
she acquired gt eater notoriety. I am sure 1 have seen her photo: m 
Hmausiani diess, but 1 cannot tell you in whose possession. That 
»eciet tieasure could be surely (?) It is not m my hand or I wouht 
send It to you to destroy it. It is true that 20 years have passed aw.iy; 
but she did not pass those days in oblivion. Your enemies must 
certainly be behind the bush in ambush, to spring upon you when yon 
weie least prepaied.” 

The name of Yusuf Zaman Is mentioned in the pamphlet. 
Some photos of Mis. Mehdi Hassan in native dress were then pro- 
duced by Mr. Norton. One of them deponent admitted to be his 
wife’s, saying that for ten years after marriage she was in seclusion and 
wore native clothes. He confessed that the Resident, Mr. Plowdeii, 
had asked him about his alleged marriage, but he refused to proceed 
to details, unless be got the Resident’s permission to disclose such 
official communication. 

After some discussion between Mr. Norton and Mr. Inverarity, 
the Magistrate (eiegraphed to the Resident at Bolarum whether he 
had any objection to Nawab Mehdi Hassan’s disclosing the official 
communication’. Mehdi Hassan denied that Mr. Morton Frewen, 
who introduced him and his wife in London society, on bearing 
that Getirude was' not his married wife, wanted to horsewhip Mehdi 
for cheating him. ^ 

Witness denied having seen articles in the now defunct Record 
about his alleged marriage. 

I At 3 P.M., when the Court assembled after tiffin, Mr. Norton applied 
I for a piocess fur Nawab Sarwar Jung to attend the next day. 

I Though no reply was yet received from the Resident Mr. Plowden, 
Mehdi Hassan volumariiy said that he had shown a printed copy of 
his marriage docunieht to the Resident. Mehdi Hassan admitted that 
his wife’s sister, Mrs. Hodges, was a woman of ill-fume, but said 
} Gertrude, his wife, was pure. He denied Gertrude’s having been kept 
by Hydcr Hussain, Ladlay Sahib, &C. He also denied that Miss 
Thoburn, sister of Bishop Tboburn, or the Reverend Rajab Alt had 
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tried to persuade her to lead a good life in Lucknow in 18/3. Mebdi 
Hassan admitted having kept Gertrude before their marriage in a 
bouse of his alone ; and that he and his three intimate friend^ used 
to go there every day, but not at night. He said Gertrude’s living 
under his protection before marriage in thia way did npt seem strange 
to hsib The Court closed after $ p. M. 

^ Vi • 

• • 

On the ist instant, the cross-examination by Mr. Norton continued, 
Nawab Medhi Hassan being in the witness box the whole day. 

He deposed that he wrote to the Minister to get copies of Nawab 
Sarwar Jang’s letters on reading the article and telegrams in the Indian 
Daily News^ In explanation, he said he always thought the Indian 
Daily News was Sarwar Jang’s organ, and therefore he relied upon it 
about the pamphlet case matters. His petition for permission to pro- 
secute Sarwar Jang had gone to the Nizam, but no reply had been re- 
ceived. Sir Asman Jah always gave him evasive replies to his petition. 

The extracts from the Indian Daily News^ quoted by deponent in his 
petition, were read out. 

Nawab Mehdi Hassan admitted that Mr. Stevenson, of the Nizam’s 
Police, Fingiass and one native Christian schoolmaster, named 
Norton, were helping him in the inquiry. He said Mitra confessed to 
Superintendent Stevenson that he had published the pamphlet. 
He had offered Mitra Rs. 5,000 or more if necessary, to give the real 
author’s name. Raja Murli Monohar’s private secretary, Vasudeva 
Row, B.A., had asked Rs. 1,000 to give evidence against Mitra, and 
Rs. 5,000 to incriminate Syed Ali Bilgrami. Deponent said that in 
Police Superintendent Stevenson’s opinion, the prime movers were 
Sarwar Jang and Syed Ali Bilgrami, with Sir Khurshed Jah at the 
back. He also considered Colonel Dobbs an active mover, and a 
minor mover was the Reverend Rajab Ali, but he did not think that 
the Club clerk Amraya was a mover. Nawab Mehdi Hassan did not 
know that Sarwar Jang had stated to the Minister that Gertrude 
Donnelly and her sisters were notorious prostitutes in Lucknow. 

The Nawab has retained Messrs. Jackson and Woodroffe of Calcutta ; 
he was not sure if he had retained Sir G. P. Evans also. He retained 
them thro&gh Mr. Saunders. He has engaged Messrs. Jardine, 
Inverarity and Lang of Bombay, and also Messrs. Roughton and 
Byrne, Hormasji, Forbes, Fitzpatrick, &c. all from his own purse. 

Here Mr. Eardley Norton introduced a great sensation in court, ask- 
ing Nawab Mehdi Hassan plain and plump whether he was an agent 
for procuring women for young Salar Jung’s lost. The astonishment 
of all may be imagined at the audacity of counsel. Mehdi, of course, 
was most affected. He denied the far from soft impeachment. 

Mr. Norton was fully prepared for the boldest mendacity. He now 
read out a letter from Mehdi Hassan to young Salar Jung inviting him 
to come to Mehdi Hassan's house. 

Mehdi Hassan said in that letter that ” his bedroom was ready,” 
and that “ his room was far separate from the lady’s.” It was also 
written that all arrangements were made ” (the word arrangements 
was underlined in the letter.) 

How this Nawab Saheb looked at the discovery that his private 
correspondence had fallen into the hands of the enemy, may be better 
imagined than described. 

Melidi Hassan admitted the letter to be his, and made desperate 
attempts to explain it away. He swore that he never meant anything 
improper. 

Mr. Norton said he would prove it. 

Mehdi Hassan admitted having attempted to arrest Mr. Mitra by 
telegraphing to Mr. Crawford, and writing to Police Commissioner 
Akbar Jarig, but said that he did so in his private capacity. 

Mr. Norton here said he would postpone further cross-examination 
till Sarwar Jang was examined, but Mr. Inverarity declined to re- 
examine till the whole cross-examination was over. 

■ ♦ 

On the 2nd, Mehdi Hassan, without permission from the Court, while 
he was in the witness box, gave his turban to Mr. Cribble to put 
on the table. Mr. Gribbic put the turban on the table ; but the 
Magistrate ordered Mehdi Hassan to wear his turban. 

Mr, Mitr.Vs roiinsel, Mouivi Karamet Hassan, put a question on 
Mahommedan law which quite puzzled the Hyderabad ex-Chief Justice. 
Mehdi Hassan showed considerable ignorance of Mahomedan law, 
and could not cite any authority. 

As soon as the Magistrate sat, Raja MurH Manoharis private 
i^ecretaiy Vasudeva Row, addressing the Maglslraie, said that he 


had heard that yesterday Nawab Mehdi Hassan had attacked his 
character, and be therefore offered'to give his evidence, and craved 
permission to enter the witness box. 

The Magistrate said he could not help him that way, unless Mr. In- 
verarity or Mr. Norton called him as a witness, but neither of these 
gentlemen would call Vasudeva as a witness. 

Mehdi Hassan voluntarily entering the box, said that bis previous 
statement that he did not write about his wife’s precedence in State 
entertainments was wrong. He admitted having written to the then 
Resident, Mr. Cordery, about his wife’s precedence, and Mr. Cordery 
granted it. Mehdi hejre read a telegram that his wife was at Gaziabad 
on the way to Hyderabad. 

The Minister’s private secretary, Fardoonji, was then examined. He 
admitted having heard disagreeable rumours about Mehdi’s wife Jn 
1888 ; and that he had a discussion with the Minister about it. But 
he refused to answer almost all the questions put, on the plea of pri- 
vileged cuinmunications. 

Thereupon, Mr. Earuley Norton requested the Court to serve a pro- 
cess upon Sir Asman Jab, the Minister, to give evidence as a witness 
for the defence. 

The Nizam’s private secretary, Syed Hussain Belgrami, and Mustaq 
Hossein will also, it is surmised, be summoned as witnesses. Sarwar 
Jang was not present to-day, no process having apparently yet reached 
him. 

Shujat Ali, the Rai Rayan’s manager, Zaki Ali of the Court of 
Wards, Ameer Mirza, without any occupation, Mahomet Hussain, 
Director of Agriculture, and Sadiilta, a renegade school teacher 
or usher, were examined. Shujat Ali and Ameer Mirza were pre- 
sent at Mehdi’s marriage ; Mahomet Hussain believed Mehdi and 
Gertrude Donnelly to be man and wife and always received them as 
such. Sadulla, the husband of the woman murdered in the notori- 
ous city murder case, deposed that he had helped Mitra in translating 
the pamphlet into English from Urdoo. He said the original Urdoo 
manuscript was in the Reverend Rajib All’s handwriting, and the ad- 
dresses were written in his presence by Amraya, the clerk of the Hy- 
derabad Club and supposed to be Colonel Dobbs’ man. He admitted 
changing his religion like a coat, he having from a Mahomedan become 
a Methodist and then a Homan Catholic. As a Roman Catholic 
he now gets twenty lupees per month as a teacher in the Roman 
Catholic school. 

The case will be resumed on Monday. The summons on Sir 
Asman Jah as a witness for Mr. Mitra has frightened the intriguers. 

• • 

Baboo Joygobind Law will disburse his own donation to the Zoo. He 
is gazetted a member of the Committee of Management of the 
Gardens. 

• • 

The Lieutenant-Governor left for the summer retreat on Thursday. 
He reaches Darjeeling this day, having halted one day at Jalpaiguri. 

By a new rule, the holder of a junior scholarship is left, with the sanc- 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction, to hold it at any one of the 

affiliated colleges or at any Government Medical School of his choice. 

• 

• • 

Lord Cross goes out of office with an Extra Knight Grand Command- 
ership of the Star of India. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The ravages of cholera in Europe continue. Already one hundred 
and fifty thousand deaths are reported from Russia. In Hamburg, 
the number of fatal cases has come up to one thousand. The hospitals 
there are full of the diseased and the dead. As many as four huri 
dred corpses are said to be lying unburied in one shed, the corridors 
of hospitals being entirely blocked with the dead and their clothing. 
In the French capital too the malady has made its appearance, 
attacking several nurses in hospitals. In England, the excitement of 
the general elections has been followed by the panic of cholera. There 
have been deaths from that disease at Dundee, at South Shields and at 
Islington. Orders have been issued on owners of ships and steamers 
to detain on board filthy and destitute aliens till they can furnish 
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cxnct details as to their destination, which they generally cannot. 
The theory is that the cholera is an importation from Hamburg. 
The panic has crossed the Atlantic, In the New World, they loo arc 
guarding the ports against the invasion of choler.i. A twenty days’ 
quarantine and longer, if necessaiy, has been imposed on vessels carry- 
ing immigrants, practically slopping immigration. The panic has 
affected the New Yoik Stock Maiket. 

A Conservative heifer attacked Mr. Gladstone in his own Park at 
Havvaiden, and knorcked him down. The Piemier was, however, un- 
hurt. He took refuge behind a tree. The brute had, however, 
to pay for its folly, h was shot before it could do any barm beyond 
severely shaking its victim. 


In New Zealand, they have passed a law allowing female suffrage. 

Owing to an explosion, over one hundred miners have been buried 
alive at Bridgend. 


The Australian merchants Redfern and .Alexander have suspended 
payment with a liability of a quarter of a million sterling. 

The London and General Bank has failed. Its paid up capital is 

/8,cx),ooo. 

— 

There was a rumour that the questions of the Arabic Examinations 
had leaked out fiom the custody of the Head Mouivi of the Calcutta 
Medressah, and that Dr, Hoernie was holding an enquiry. How has 
the enquiry ended or what oidcrs have been passed by the Director 
of Public Instruction ? 


To what extent hitler feelings could he excited between the Shias and 
Smiuis, and what amount of rnisrliief could be committed by the ut- 
terance of the Tiibarra by the .Shias, and why the Shah of Peisia, him- 
.self a .Shia, has considered it advisable and desirable to issue a pro- 
clamation throughout his dominions interdicting its usA will be evident 
to all non-Mahomedan communities, from the following paragraph 
Telegrams received from the Frontier report more fighting on the 
2ist between Shias and Sunnis at Killa Miiaskur. The Sunnis burned 
fifteen SItia villages and twenty two were killed on both sides.” 

The general community of the Lower Provinces ought to be thank- 
ful to Sir Charles Elliott for the suppression, with a strong hand, of all 
causes for such bitter ebullition of feeling between the two sects, in 
several places, where it had recently manifested itself. Justice Pigot’s 
decision in the Chupra case will also shew that the judiciary are not 
inclined to inteifere in the arrangements which the executive con- 
sider necessary for the preservation of the public peace. 

We trust that the combined action of the executive and the judiciary 
will succeed once for all in pulling a stop to similar attempts to break 
the peace in future. 

It seems from a News-Letter dated Chopra, August 29, appearing in 
the Indian Daily Ncius of August 31, that the Magistrate of the District 
had recommended the Municial Commissioners to introduce secljon 
337 the Bengal Municipal Act with a view to prohibit the sale of 
perishable provisions on the road^itle, and nowhere but in the new 
municipal market. A resolution to that effect was moved and seconded 
but not carried. The correspondent says : — 

“ For want of votes it was npgative<l, the native members arguing 
that there was no neressiiy rxisliiig to di.sturb the present arrange- 
ments, and to continue to allow the dealers in vegetables and fish to 
sell from house to house in the town, and that it ivonid be inconvenient 
to da nar/i/n women to make their daily purchases of vegetables 
from the maikel.” 

The Commissioners were/certainly right in not passing the resolu- 
tion, Such a step in the interest of a new market cannot but be n con- 
stant and daily hardship on the community at large and sure to end in 
failiiie— a rule more honoied m the breach than the observance. The 
Commissioners proved themselves wise and practical men and no 
mere theorists. They might ns well decline to take up the matter, 
inasmuch as the law souglu to be enforced did not apply. Section, 337 
runs thus 

“The Commissioners at a meeting may order that, within such limits 
as they may fix, no land ^hall be u:»ed as a maiUct for the s.ale of meat, 


fish, butter, ghee, fruits, vegetables, and similar provisions, otherwise 
than under a license to be granted by the Commissioners.” 

Is this provision open to the construction that the Commissioners 
of a Bengal municipality are competent to compel itenerant vendors of 
articles of food to give up their trade? It is hard to believe that one 
soiitnty vendor can make a market of any and every place. The muni- 
.cipal law itself does not pretend to lay down such a rule. Section 33O, 
Pail X. Regulation of Markets, enact. s ; — 

“ No place shall be deemed to be * a Municipal market’ within the 
meaning of the last preceding section, and no place shall be deemed 
tn be a marker to which the following sections of this Part apply, un. 
less at least thirty shops, stalls or standings are erected therein for the 
sale of goods.” 

I The prohibition of section 337 to use a place as a market cann<it 
I possibly apply to peiipatetic de.alers of perishable goods. Other 
sections and laws must be brought into requisition to stop the 
sale of unwholesome food. That kind of food is equally to be con- 
demned whether sold at the municipal market or anywhere else. The 
article sold and imt the place where it is sold ought to be the chief 
ob|ect of the sanitariao. When the article is allowable, then comes the 
question of eligibility of the place of sale, 

On Tuesday, at the Suburban Police Court at Alipur, a princeling i.f 
the Oiidb Family was accused of a truly princely prank. The victim 
was A venerable looking m.an of 85 years, by profession a confectione*-, 
named Ahmad Hossfin. He was sleeping in his open verandah in 
peifect confidence under Her Majesty’s protection, wilbnut a thought 
of princes 01 piincclings. On awaking, he felt himself distinctly light 
in the upper story. He shook bis head and . recognised a sense of di*;. 
burdenmeni, but was at a loss to discern the cause. He bandied the 
top of his head and found it the same as before. Then he mused in 
mute astonishment, wlien on a sudden mecbniMcalJy handling his beard 
he touched his chin without feeling his beard. Horror of horrors ! 
Was it possible that there was no covering to his old wrinkled face be- 
yond the bare skin ? that he had lost during the night his magnificent 
hiisiue appendage of eighty-five long years? He repeatedly searrlied 
with his palms and fingers but felt only some stunted stumps— that 
was all. He Inn l ied to his glass. But that true witness so far from 
relieving bis anxiety, revealed to him the whole extent of his disaster. 
The treasure of his life— -his pride in this world and his hope in the 
was gone or reduced to a mockery. Who could be the thief- 
the heartless man— that filched from him his. good beard, robbing hiiU' 
of that which not enriches the robber, and makes him poor indeed. 
He was about to rush out in quest when a thought struck him.. How 
could be, a respectable hoary-headed man, appear in public in his 
nakedness? With what face could he meet his neighbours? Indeed, 
he would not be recognised I A great beard,, like a great book, may he 
a great evil, as the great Akbar the Great insisted, when, at the instwm e 
of the Hindnis in the Harem, he wanted the Mahnmedaiis to go 
clean sb.ived. (Vide the celebrated MurUakkabai Twartkh of Matlana 
Abdul Kader of Badaon, commonly known as the Tarikk 4 »Badaoni) 
But it was imquc.slionably a ^eat thing. If not necessarily a thing 
of beauty and a Joy for ever, it is a prominent landmark in the con- 
tinent of the male human form divine. It is the most important 
feature for fixing the person. A change in mere costume confuses 
identity— how much more the absence of a copious beard ! What due 
calamity to the man of sweets to the sweet ungrudging payers of cash 
to be precluded from complaining and appealing to the sympathy of his 
neighboiiis ! So, before venturing out, he proceeded to disguise his 
enforced dis-guise— to cover the shame of his new condition. Then' 
ill the apparition of an Egypti.an Habarah rather than an Indian 
Burka (.is these are differentiated side by side in two columns of the 
same page in Hughes’ great book on Mahomedanism), the poor man 
sallied forth in qtiesl of the enemy. The appearance of anHSid male 
in that wonderful plight, with his whole face carefully hid, except the 
eyes, created a sensation in the neighbourhood and attracted all the 
liiilc urchins. What with the interrogatories of the amazed inhabitants 
and the peiseculion of the street Arabs, he was scarcely allowed to 
make known his own business. In despair, he went straight to the 
criminal court, where, of course, another scene look place. The 
Magistrate granted summons. 

The reporters of the morning . press speak of the laughter which 
was excited in court. It may be fun to pihers but to the sufferer It 
is very far from a joke. It is a serious matter— an it reparable 
calamity. 
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Any man who has soccsisfully cultivatsd a fine mustache or ityltih 
mutton chops or e noble beard, will understand that. Samson was not 
the only man whose strength lay in hU hair. In many cases, the hair 
is the best part of the man. Certainly, people without number have 
*^^*/^)JJ^***^ *'*,^^*** *** * lucky bush or tuft on the head-piece. 

f HE HMw Pi^rici is doing a service by publishing some of the 
minutes of the Hurd war Mela Inquiry, unfortunately without date. 
They disclose nothing out of the common. The brutal harshness with 
which the poor pilgrims were ^‘chucked” out of the holy site, was of the 
usual character of Police oppression in India. It is difiicult for 
Government, perhaps, to help what seems to pertain to national foiling. 
But whenever such revelations chance to crop up, the little men 
dressed in brief authority who abuse it, should Be severely dealt with. 
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Saturday^ StpUmbtr iSgy, 

THE MAHOMEDANS AND THE GRAND 
OLD MAN. 

The London Daily publishes a communication 
from a Turk of Constantinople, from which it would 
appear that the approaching advent of Mr. Gladstone 
to power was causing lively satisfaction at that capital. 
The Mussulmans other than the official classes have, 
it is said, always considered that illustrious English 
statesman as defender of the oppressed of all creeds 
and nationalities. Unable to manifest their feeling 
in open meeting, the Turkish Reform Party have 
circulated in Constantinople and in the principal 
towns of the Turkish Empire, a Proclamation dated 
the 15th July, in which they say; “Like their co- 
religionists of India, the Mussulmans of Turkey hail 
with sincere pleasure the victory of the Grand Old 
Man. Turks, Arabs, and others, are they not 
equally oppressed, exploited, and down-trodden by 
the same band of official brigands ? Me. Gladstone 
has never been the enemy of any nation; if he 
declared sixteen years ago, that the Turks must be 
turned out of Europe bag and baggage, • he was 
merely alluding to the despicable and voracious 
bureaucrats of Turkey. The Ottoman patriots 
feel grateful to Mr. Gladstone for having thunder- 
ed against the corruption, the abuses, the crimes, 
and the organised massacres which have brought 
about the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Ottomans would feel grateful to Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom they hail as their best friend, if by 
his policy he were to contribute to free them from 
the criminal oligarchy which has deprived them of 
the primary rights of man, by the restitution of 
the Constitution of 1876, and by applying the 
principle of Home Rule to several of our pro- 
vinces, like Crete, Armenia, Albania, and Arabia, 
where the local wants make it indispensable.” 

We quote the above proclamation at full length, 
because it begins with a declaration that the Ma- 
homedans of India hail the advent of the Grand Old 
Man with great pleasure. That is a ludicrously 
false statement, and we wonder how it came to be 
made. These Turks are very ill informed touching 
the affairs of India. If anybody in India advised 
them to the above eflect, they have been sadly be- 
trayed. The least observant cannqt |ail to perceive 
the obvious truth, which is different.*' It is as- 
tonishing to notice the views which, .by implication, 
the authors of the Proclamation attribute to the fol- 
lowers of Islam in this country. We do not see, 
and have never heard, that the Mahomedans of India 
are 8q.^mucb delighted at the defeat of the Conserva- 
{iv^/ninistry and the triumph of the Uherals ; or that 


they profess such an amount of love for Mr. Gladstone 
personally after the enunciation of his famous “ bag 
and baggage ” policy, as to gloat over his success ; 
or that they are longing like the Irish majority for 
the introduction of Home Rule in India ; or that 
they are so much dissatisfied with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, as the ' so-called Mahomedan correspond- 
ent of the Daily News seems evidently to be, that 
they wish its dismemberment or rather annihilation 
by the powerful disintegrating battery of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; or that they are discontented to such an ex- 
tent with their present lot under the sway of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress as to wish 
that the Liberal ministry will allow the Russians to 
invade Afghanistan and ultimately to come to India 
and drive away the British and thereby effect a change 
in the Government. 

Our experience lies rather the other way. From 
the opportunities we have had of judging of the 
feelings of the Mahomedans of India, we are led 
to believe, that they are highly grateful to the Con- 
servative ministry and specially to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, for their unflagging zeal and notable 
skill and tact in maintaining, after the close of 
the Russo-Turkish War so disastrous to the 
Sultan, the integrity of Turkey, in spite of strong 
opposition at home and abroad, and thereby pre- 
venting its utter dissolution and with it the demo- 
lition of their beloved and revered holy cities of 
Arabia of which the Sultan is universally held to 
be the custodian. And Mahomedans and Hindus 
alike are exceedingly grateful to the late Cabinet 
for their firm policy, which to this day does not al- 
low Russia to interfere with Afghanistan, an inter- 
ference which means the ultimate invasion of India. 

We suspect'that the Turkish correspondent of the 
Daily News is a Russian in disguise, and the Turkish 
Reform Party, whoever they may be, are in the 
pay of Russia, and that the mendacious Proclamation 
has been started with the evident object of involv- 
ing the Turkish Government in difficulties, not only 
with its own Mahomedan subjects but also with 
the whole Mahomedan world, by whom the Sultan 
is justly considered as the Defender of the Faith. 
That Russia expends a large sum in such repro- 
ductive intrigues, more than any other state, is well 
known. That a great part of the European press 
has long been in the pay of the Czar, was first openly 
stated more than a generation back in Mr. Danby 
Seymour’s book, and is, we believe, a recognized fact. 


THE HEDJAZ THE HOME OF THE 
CHOLERA. 

The sanitary condition of the holy places of Arabia 
has attracted much attention during recent years,— - 
less, we suspect, out of anxiety for the safety of 
the poor, ill-conditioned pilgrims huddled together 
in foul sloops and wretched steamers and hur- 
ried across country to their destination to crowd 
it, than for the protection of Europe from the trans- 
portation of cholera from those notorious centres. 
The Europeans, in their nervous dread of this dis- 
ease, are persuaded that its spread is generally due 
to pilgrim traffic to the holy cities of the Mahome- 
dans, End that if these places are kept in a good 
sanitary condition they will avoid the scourge. They 
are convinced that the wave of epidemic comes from 
Asia or Africa and that the disease 'cannot arise 
de nwo in a temperate climate, for there are at least 
soipe European cities wlipae sanitary condition is as 
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bad as, or even Worse than, that of the much-abused 
places of Mahomedai) pilgrimage. That idea il 
a pure delusion ; that conviction perfectly unwar* 
ranted by facts. Before the commencement of any 
epidemic of cholera, cases occur in places so distant 
from one another as to preclude the possibility of 
spreading infection from a pre-exiSting focus, and 
these individually form centres for its progress to- 
wards all directions. Such is the genesis of Ej idemics 
not only in Lower Bengal but everywhere, notwith- 
standing the boasted sanitary condition of some of the 
best European cities. Friish cases newly take place 
in a locality after a lapse of many months, forbid- 
ding the sflggestion of incubation, and perhaps for a 
long time we shall not meet with any, if particular 
care is taken of the sanitary arrangements. We are, 
however, more concerned with the spread of the 
disease than its origin. It would be reasonable if 
equal concern were shewn for those cities of Europe 
whose sanitary condition is no better than that of 
the holy places of Arabia. What a pity that, instead 
of tile cause of the epidemic being investigated, an 
alarm is raised of its invasion of Europe, and the poor 
Porte and its allies are made the whipping boy of 
the nations ! At the Epidemiological Society of 
London, Inspector-General Lawson read a paper 
on “ Cholera in ships at sea and its connection with 
manifestation of the same di.sease on land,” pointing 
out that the cholera outbreak in certain coolie ships 
was due to other causes than infection carried from 
the ports whence the vessels started. In the emigrant 
vessels referred to, the first case occurred after the 
twentieth day, almost at the highest limit of the 
incubation period assigned by any medical authority. 
But a ship out on sea with latent cholera germs ought 
to have a much less period of incubation than while 
ill harbour, for we cannot e,\pect a better healthy 
surrounding than a sea. The mortality during the 
twenty-six days was trilling, and as the ships neared 
Mauritius it grew severe, rhen he cited the 
ton and the Neiu York carrying emigrants from 
Havre. The former after twenty-six days and the 
latter after sixteen days at sea had cholera. The 
Swanton had experienced a hot wind and the New 
York a cold one just be,fore the attack. In the case 
of the latter vessel, the outbreak was ascribed to 
unpacking of clothes .soiled by choleraic discharges 
in Germany and using them, but the same explanation 
cannot hold good for the former, which was then 
enjoying a warm weather from the desert blasts 
of Africa and required no additional clothing. Re- 
garding the Crofton Hall which left , Calcutta on 
tlie 3rd of June last and had to return soon after, 
it was, a.s usual, at first stated that the cholera had 
been shipped from Calcutta, but it was sibon after 
found that those only who had eaten tne pickl- 
ed beef were affected. Again, there is just now 
an outbreak of cholera in Paris, and to what can 
it be ascribed ? Were the cholera germs transported 
there too from India to cause a h.ivoc in. that 
centre of fashion ? In this connection, it is also note- 
worthy that, while tlie Europeans are afraid of the 
Holy Land of Islam, so much so as to be prepared, 
at critical times, to put a stop to the annuai Exodus 
from India, they never for a moment direct their 
attention to Cluistian pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a 
city by no rneaiis more healthy nor better kept .than 
the holy cities of Arabia, according to the testi- 
mony of English medical men themselves. 

We now come to the Hajj itself. I'liat is tlie name 
by which is understood the pilgrimage of the Mahome- 


. dans to the shrines of Mecca atid Medina in the Hed- 
jai tlie former being sacred as the birthplace of the 
Prophet, Mahqmmad, and for the ancient temple of 
the Arabian race, tlie Kauba, and the latter as the 
city of the Prophet’s refuge from the violent enmitv 
of his native townsmen of Mecca, the scene of his 
triumphs and the success of his mission. There are two 
ways to reach the cities of Mecca and Medina from 
the Red Sea coast. The route most genarally taken 
is from Jedda to Mecca and then to Medina, the 
pilgrims returning to Mecca and embarking at 
Jedda. The other is Yambu, and it holds the 
same relation to Medina as Jedda does -to Mecca. 
There is a third route inland from Damascus through 
the desert. The accounts of these places are 
only available from Mahomedan visitors and Eu- 
ropean travellers, principally from the last, among 
whom are Ali Bey, Burckhardt, Burton, Irwin, 
Niebuhr, Seetzen and Wellsted. Last of all, there 
is the account of Dr. Abdur Razzak who accom- 
panied the pilgrims in 1878-79. It would not be 
uninteresting to mention here a little of Burck- 
hardt, He went there in 1814 and suffered severe- 
ly from dysentery at Mecca and from fever at 
Medina and on his return to Egypt died from the 
former di.sease in 1817, though attended by Dr. 
Robert Richardson during his last illness at Cairo. 
He lived and died as a Mahomedan, and over 
his grave a full white turban is sculptured with 
the Arabic inscription, “Sheikh Ibrahim, the 
Moslem, the European traveller.” 

The aniiiial number of pilgrims as roughly esti- 
mated at different times, varies from fifty.thousand 
to a lac. During the Hajjt Akbar which takes place 
on every 12th year, the number may even be doubl- 
ed. In 1827 Ali Bey estimated it at 83,000, in 1814 
Burckliardt-at 70,000, in 1853 Burton at 50,000, in 
1879 Abdur Bcizzak at 60,000, and in 1 880 Wilfrid 
Blunt at 93,000. Mr. John Ray in 1693 quotes am 
author who speaks of about 2,000,000 pilgrims. 
The Indian Mussulmans on their way to the Hajj., ar- 
riving at Yalumium, a hill about one day’s journey 
from Aden, bathe and put on two seamless cloths, 
one around the loins and another on the upper 
part of the body leaving jlie head bare. If any one 
covers the head by mistake he has to piy a 
penalty for it. Here they have to bind ehrant 
(a piece of thread on the head as a vow to perform the 
Hajj rightfully) "and utter “Allahumma Labbaik ” 
(here 1 am, O God ! in obedience to thy call,) and 
several other words to be frequently repeated after- 
wards. At Kamrati they have to pass through 
a quarantine, and after a day’s voyage they reach 
Jedda, the nearest seaport town of Mecca. 

Jedda is about a mile long with 2q,ooo inhabitants 
and contains a large number of pilgrim lodgings, each 
room accommodating from ten to twenty people, so 
that the city is very much crowded. The sewage is 
carried by deepening ■ passages into sin]«r to be 
chiefly absorbed in the soil. The water is sup- 
plied from tanks of rain water and from the springs 
of Hadda, a midway town between Jedda and 
Mecca, the latter being forty-five miles east of the 
former. Just outside Jedda, there is the supposed 
grave of Hawwa(Eve), where the pilgrims read the 
Fatiha (prayer for the dead). The road is hilly and 
barren, and it generally takes two nights to reach 
Mecca, the day being spent at Hadda. 

Mecca is at the height of about 2,000 feet from 
the level of the sea, in a valley with hills on two 
sides of granite formation. The town is about three 
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miles long with a population of more than 50,000. 
The number is doubled or trebled during the pilgrim 
season. With the exception of the main street, 
the others are from ten to twelve yards wide and are 
iiujll^cted and dirty. The stone built houses, with 
two to fiyfe Storys in height and small rooms, afford 
imperfect accommodation to the population. Some 
Indian Mahomedans receive their countrymen free. 
The climate is dry and would be bracing but for the 
heat. The soil being arid, there is no vegetation, 
and fruits, &c. are brought from Taif two days’ 
journey due east. A covered deep drain is attached to 
every house with which ail the privies are connected, 
and this communicates with a pit opposite the house 
forming a cess pool. The water supply was former- 
ly from rain and brackish. spring wells as the famous 
Zemzem, but at present it is furnished by the aque- 
duct of Zobaida, named in A. H. 170 after the wife 
of Harun-al- Rashid. It is a stupendous work of 
solid masonry, carrying water from mountains east 
of Arafat by way of Muzdalifah and Mina to Mecca. 
It has been often out of repair and restored in 
A. H. 634, 726, 81 1, 8.21, and last in 969 by the 
wife of Suleiman by clearing the original springs 
of Hunain and Noman and channelling the rock 
about 2,000 yards to Mecca, and- since with occasional 
repairs, the water has been abundant. It is distribut- 
ed from five or six reservoirs to the different parts of 
the city, the largest of them being near the market 
place. From the stop attached to the mouth of the 
aqueduct water skins are filled by carriers for final 
distribution during certain hours of the day. The 
mosque, of Kaaba in the centre of the town is very 
clean. Here the pilgrims turn round the mosque seven 
times and run within the hills of Safa and Marwa 
the same number of times. Before Mahomed's time, 
Jerusalem (BeituI Mukaddas) was the Kaaba, but it 
was the Prophet’s desire to read the prayers facing 
Beitullah as its erection by Abraham precedes the 
founding of the other temple. On the 9th d;iy of the 
month of Zil Hej, it is incumbent on the pilgrims to 
attend the sermon on the hill of Arafat, where they 
are to proceed through Mina and Muzdalifah. Out- 
side the -last city, at about noon, they read the Fatiha 
in Dada Adam’s musjid and go to Arafat. It was here 
that Father Adam first saw Eve after their ex- 
pulsion from Paradise. The pilgrims come back in the 
evening to read their prayers at Muzdalifah and col- 
lect forty-nine stones and wash them. In Arafat 
there are three large tanks from which water is taken 
out, but washing is not allowed and each is guarded by 
a Turkish soldier with fixed bayonet though in a pil- 
grim’s garb. These tanks derive their water from 
the aqueduct of Zobaida running round the hill. 
During Ali Bey’s time there were fourteen of these. 
From Muzdalifah they return the following morning to 
Mina. After shaving they perform Korbani (.sacri- 
fice). This town is long and narrow, and the sanitary 
arrangements mo$t unsatisfactory. The slaughtered 
animals, more than a hundred thousand, are thrown 
into trenches insufficient to receive them, and owing 
to severe heat speedy decomposition follows. From 
this noxious and. offensive smell, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
dysentery and fever ensue. Burckhardt thus speaks 
of the sufferings of these poor pilgrims : “ Poor 
Hadjys, worn out with disease and hunger are seen 
dragging their eniaciated bodies among the columns 
of El ‘Kaaba, and when no longer able to stretch 
their hands to ask the passengers for .charity they 
place a bowl to receive alms near the mat on which 
they lay themselves. When their last moments ap- 


proach they cover themselves with their tattered gar- 
ments, and often a whole day passes before it is di.s- 
covered that they are dead.” Since 1886, the condi- 
tion of this town has vastly improved. In that year, 
the Nawab of Rampore, the late Kalb Ali Khan, 
supplied Mina with a large reservoir . fed by a 
branch of the Zobaida aqueduct and every pre- 
caution is taken against pollution. Prompt measures 
are adopted for interment pf slaughtered animals. 
The place is now more clean than before, with im- 
proved sewerage. This was the only city in the 
Hedjaz where disease and death were frequently 
met with, and it is very satisfactory that good 
sanitary arrangements are being made everywhere. 

The feast of saprifice is followed by the cere- 
mony of the throwing those forty-nine stone.s 
against Satan into a plain close by. After a 
stay of three days, the pilgrims return to Mecca and 
again circumambulate seven times the Beitullah 
and also perform the running between Safa and 
Marwa. Now they are free to betake to their head- 
dress if they like. The pilgrims also perform 
Umrah, t.e., after binding they goto Tanatm 

to read prayers, and returning back turn round the 
£1 Kaaba seven times- and run as many times be- 
tween Safa and Marwa. Their vow to perform 
Umrah can be taken at anytime. Afterwards they 
go to Medina, a twelve days’ journey, stopping 
wherever they can find wells which are generally 
saline. El Medina is a vast plain containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants. It is the best place 
as regards sanitary arrangements. There is abuti- 
dant water from an underground aqueduct fed 
.from Kubba, a place about two miles distant. In 
every quarter there is a reservoir with stop cocks. 
The public latrines are more plentiful than at Mecca, 
and on the whole as much sanitated as could be. 
The place itself is also cool, surrounded by numerous 
date palms. There it is a strict rule not to allow 
more than a limited number of persons at a time. 
It is incumbent on the pilgrims to remain there for 
eight days so as to read forty rekat of namaz and 
not more. After this they must make room for fresh 
arrivals. The pilgrims generally return to Mecca 
to take ship at Jedda or they go to Yambu or to 
Damascus. 

We take from the Lancet the following analysis of 
Zemzem (Hagar’s well) water, a small quantity of 
which every pilgrim drinks when at Mecca. 



1883. 

1892. 

Total solids 

... 464‘4 

2352 

Chlorine... 

... 7 .; 5 

407 

Nitrojjcn 

... 13-84 

4’55 

Ammonia 

-358 

*140 


The estimate is in grains per gallon. Even this 
analysis shows that the holy citie.s of Arabia have 
improved vastly during recent times. • 

The alarm of the spread of cholera from the Hedjaz 
towards Europe, after a sober consideration of farts, 
vanishes away. The Europeans generally charge 
the countries of Asia and specially India, with 
responsibility for almost all kinds of di.seases 
that are prevalent in Europe, little thinking that, 
on the other hand, with their advanced civilization, 
they have introduced many dreadful diseases into 
these countries where they were unknown in former 
times, Passages from Mr. Darwin’s Journal may 
be cited in our favour : " The Rev. J. Williams, 

in his interesting work says, that the first intercourse 
between natives and Europeans ' is invariably attend- 
ed with the introduction of fever, dysqntery, qr some 
Other disease which carries off numbers of the 
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judgment was delivered in the cases, and that for the remaining 
halves the Subordinate Judge, after delivering judgment, wrote 
to the said Ata Ullah a postcard to the effect that h' »hould come 
with the tobacco j that accordingly he (the said Ata Ullah) came to 
Gaya and went to the house of the Subordinate Jud gc on the 
3i8t May lait ; that he was taken by the said Subordinate Judge 
to the inner apartment, where he handed over the said halt-notes 
to him i that he, the said Ata Ullah, wanted his “ hak’» (commission) 
and claimed Rs. 800 out of the money; that the Subordinate 
fudge declined ; whereupon, after some conversation, angry words 
were useAand altercations and exchange of abusive words followed ; 
that at the instance of the Subordinate Judge his chaprasis assaulted 
the man and his servant and turned him out in great disgrace. 

A similar petition was presented at the same time by the same 
persons to the District and Sessions Judge of Gaya, and to the 
High Court, and in accordance with the instructions of the High 
Court, Baboo Troylokya Nath Milter was called upon by the 
District Judge for a written explanation. This he furnished on 
the lAth June. Upon the 20th July the Registrar of the High 
Court forwarded to Government a copy of all the papers which 
had been received from the District Judge, and communicated 
the opinion of the Hon’blc Judges of the High Court that Baboo 
Troylokya Nath Milter should be directed to institute criminal 
proceedings for defamation against Mohipat Lall and Mahomed 
Nawab. After some further correspondence with the High Court 
this course was adopted, and the Subordinate Judge, who was 
allowed leave for the purpose, was directed to prosecute. A pro- 
secution was accordingly conducted before the District Magistrate 
of Gaya, and on the 12th September, after full enquiry the 
Magistrate acquitted the accused, on the ground that it was im- 
possible to assume that they did not act honestly or with due care 
and attention. The Magittratc added that the question whether 
' Baboo Troylokya Nath Mittcr took a bribe was never a point 
in isbue in the case, and that, beyond his denial, no evidence was 

produced to answer the question. . u 

The Lieutenant-Governor then took into his consideration the 
form of the further investigation which should be undertaken, 
and eventually, on the 31st October 1891, decided to depute Mr. 
Kcllcher, an officer of the rank of District and Sessions Judge, 
to make a careful investigation into all facts in any way bearing 
upon the sialcmcnts made regarding the Subordinate Judge, and 
to report the result to the Government, Upon the 30th January 
180a Mr. Kcllcher, after an elaborate and most exhaustive enquiry, 
submitted his report. A copy of Mr. Kellehcr*s report, with 
the appendices thereto, including all the evidence 
well as of the previous papers on record, was on the i8th March 
forwarded to Baboo Troylokhya Nath Mittcr, with a remark that 
the Licuicnant-Govcrnor had given his most careful consideration 
to ihc papers, and found that the charges made against him were 
of the gravest importance, and if he could not satisfactorily explain 
them they must result in his immediate removal from the service. 
Formal charges were drawn up, and the Subordinate Judge was 
informed (hat before passing orders on his case the Lieutenant- 
Governor would afford him the amplest opportunity of submitting 
such categorical explanations as he might think fit, but thatMn the 
meantime he could not be allowed to resume his appointment. 
Upon the 20th April the Subordinate Judge submitted his explana- 
tion, and on the 20ih May a copy of it was forwarded to the 
High Court with a request that the Lieutenant-Governor might 
he favoured with the Court’s recommendations as to the orders 
which should he passed in the case. Uuder date the 28th July 
the Hon’blc Judges reported that they had taken the papers into 
consideration and had arrived at conclusions unfavourable to Baboo 
rroylokya Nath Mitter, and were of opinion that he should not 
he allowed to coniiiuic in the service. Their lordships found that 
there was reliable evidence in support of the charge that the Sub- 
judge accepted a bribe of Rs. 7,000, but they passed it over for 
technical reasons. They found, however, mainly on the admissions 
.,f the Sub-Judge himself, that he had improperly acquired leases 
of lands from persons who were suitors before him, and had other- 
wise misconducted himself grossly. 

The Lieutenant-Governor entirely accepts the opinion of the 
High Court, and he considers that the conclusions at which the 
Judges have arrived sufficiently show that the conduct of the 
Subordinate Judge has been marked by deceit and subterfuge in 
a manner and to a degree which would render it impossible to 
retain him as a member of the Judicial Service. His Honour, 
going further, is of opinion that the charge of accepting a bribe 
has nccii morally proved ; and he directs that Baboo Troylokya 
Nath Mitter be dismissed from the service of Government. 


Hindu purpose, the Chairman has been good enough to permit me 
to say a few words in expression of my sympathy with the object 
of the meeting, and in support of* its aims. In my opinion, the 
more Hindus go to England the better. A variety of causes, which 
1 need not attempt to specify now, have brought about the re- 
markable result that the higher culture of the upper classes in this 
country rests upon the basis of English literature and hMCory. To 
get the best out of a distinctively English culture, it is obviously 
essential to visit England itself. In all departments of knowledge, 
literary, scientific and political, residence in England, even if it be 
only for two or three years, can hardly fail to be of the greatest 
benefit to the Hindus educated on an English basis, and the gain 
of the individual will, in the long run, be the gain of the Society 

to which he belongs. ir 1. 

As regards the obstacles, which the Hindu system otters to these 
visits. I am not competent to speak. But I venture to tell you an 
experience of my own which throws some light upon the way the 
question is regarded by the Hindus of Western India, or at any 
rate, by some sections of them. Two years ago I happened to be 
present in Berlin at a meeting of the German Colonial Society, 
held to discuss the development of German East Africa— the coun- 
try lying between Zanzibar and Lake Tanganyika. Some of you 
may possibly know that a large number of Germans have very 
magnificent ideas as to the future of their African colonics, and 
expect them to develop into an Empire comparable to India. Any 
way, the meeting I was at, was a very large one, and some of the 
most influential men of the colonial p?riy werc^ present. It will 
perhaps surprise you to hear that the main question discussed with 
the utmost vigour— and very strong language on both sides was 
used— was what attitude ought the German Government to assume to- 
wards the Hindu merchants who settled in Bagamoyo, Dar-es-Salaro, 
Pangani, and other places on the coast. According to the German 
officials, these Hindus were so numerous that the whole trade of 
the African coast was in their hands— both wholesale and retail-- 
and the fate of the colony was said to depend upon the mode in 
which they were treated. One party wished to expel them, in a 
summary Russian fashion, because their loyalty to German interests 
could not be depended on, and the other wanted to retain nnd 
encourage them. The grounds of the controversy are immaterial 
for our present purpose. All I want to ask, is i If the Hindu tra- 
ditions arc as uncompromisingly opposed to sea-voyages as the Pan- 
dit, who just now spoke in Bengali, wants to make then^ out to be, 
how did these Hindu merchants come to be in East Africa at all ? 
They could not have got there by land. It would seem then that 
in the Bombay Presidency the higher castes to whom the merchants 
who trade with East Africa certainly belong, do not take quite the 
same view of the Hindu traditions as some of the Pandits of Ben- 
gal. And the logic of facts which shows us a large and flourishing 
settlement of Hindus in Easf .Africa, and constant intercourse be- 
tween that country and Bombay, may perhaps in the end be trusted 
to get the better of the Pandits. 

But gentlemen, is it frima facie likely that this narrow and pe- 
dantic construction of Hindu tradition can be correct ? I do no: 
believe it. So far as my studies of the Hindu religion and the 
Hindu social system have gone, nothing has struck me more than 
their extraordinary flexibility and adaptiveness. We were told 
the other day that Hinduism is declining. Ido not agree ip. that 
view. I have served in several out-of-the-way districts and had 
occasion to look carefully into the spread of Hinduism. So far from 
losing ground, one could trace it year by year, or certainly decade 
by decade, observing by a process of impalpable but suti prosely- 
tising, whole tribes who until recent times had been beyond its 
pale. One answer at any rate to Mr. Monro’s recent lecture 
might be given in the words of an English poet. 

“ Look west where whole new thousands are 


MR. RISLEV ON THE SEA-VOYAGE QUESTION, 

The following is a full text of the Hon’ble H, H, Risley’s speech 
on the sea-voyage question at a public meeting held the other day 
gt the Sova Bazar Rajbari. 

The Hon’blc H. H. Risley said s /• .. i- i 

Although this is a meeting of Hipdus eiseaybleq for a peculierljr 


In Vishnu-land what Avatar." 

Are we now to be told that Hinduism, which is so comprehensive 
in its grasp and adapts itself so readily to the needs of such diverse 
bodies of men, is unable to solve this comparatively minor problem 
of the social consequences of a sea-voyage f One would have ex- 
pected other things. Looking at the Hindu system from one point 
of view one is tempted to compare it to two august constitutions 
—the English constitution aqjl the Roman-Catholic aAifurch. It 
resembles the first in its adaptiveness, in its power of constantly 
changing to meet changed conditions of life, it resembles the second 
in its comprehensiveness. It h«s room in it for the Pantheistic 
Philosopher and for the Utest wUd convert from some wrm or 
fetichism. Can you say more for any system than that f Only 
observe— and this, evening’s proceedings lend point to the observa- 
tion— the Hindu religion teems to have no central authority— it nas 
not yet set up ■ Pope. If it had, the difficulty we have Just een 
discussing could hardly have arisen. You would not 
to appoint a committee to search the scriptures and report tneir 
views on tea-voyaget. People would have gone to the Supreme 
authority and got their orders. As it it, authorities team to 
•nd one can only hope that the common sense of the communuy 
will evolve tome reasonable eolation. 
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LABORIOUS DAYS. 

Leaves from the Indian record of 
SIR CHARLES A. ELLIOTT, K.C.S.I., 
LieutenanUGovtrnor of Benaai, 
price, ^ wiili photoj^raviire, Rh, 2. Order from 
Mel^ Tha<j^^er Spink & Co., or Messrs. New* 
man & Co., 4, baihnusie Square, Calcntta. 

"NOTiFlCATIONr' 

To be peremptorily sold by the Registrar of 
the Calcutta High Court Original Side in his 
room in the Court House on Saturday the loth 
of September 1892 at 12 O’clock noon pursu- 
ant 10 a decree and an order of the said Cfuiri 
made in Suit No. 362 of Ifqo Joy Gohind Law 
versus Kally Oass Dutt and Henry Lathbury 
and Richard Tonge and dated respectively I9fh 
May 189V and 17th June 1892 the following 
immoveable property belonging to the defend- 
ant Rally Dass Dutt. 

No. 163 Bowbaz.ar Street in the Town of 
Calcutta being an upper-roomed brick built 
dwelling house and the land thereunto belong- 
ing containing by measurement made by the 
Calcutta Collectoiale in 185s four bigh.is seven 
cottahs eight chittacks and eleven square feet 
more or less. This property is in the Ntirih 
Division in Block X Holding No. 10. It was 
formerly bounded on the North by a biick wall 
belonging to the premi.ses beyond which there 
is a public thoroughfare known as Bill*s Lane 
on the South bv Nos. 164 and 166 Bowbazar 
Street on the East by a brick wall belonging 
to the premises beyond which there is a native 
biistee and on the West by a brick wall be- 
longing to the said premises and beyond which 
there is a native bustee belonging to the es- 
tate of Mntty Lall Mullick. It is now bound- 
ed on the North by Scott’s Lane on the South 
partly by the premises No. 164 Bowbazar 
Street and partly by a lane and passage lead- 
ing from Bowbazar Street to the said premises 
Nos. 164 and 163 Bowbazar Street 011 the East 
partly by the tenanted land of the Coondoos 
of Mohiari*and partly by the property of 
Soonder Mookherjee aod Khetterrnoni Dabi 
and partly by the .said passage leading from 
Bowbazar Street as aforesaid and on the West 
partly by the dwelling house and premises of 
Ramdhone Mundal and partly by the tenanted 
laud of Jadoo Lall Mullick. The sum of 
Rs. 14-12 2 is payable to the Government for 
ground rent. 

The abstract of title and conditions of sale 
may he inspected at the office of Mr. William 
Swinhoe attorney for the plaintiff at No. 9 Old 
Post Office Street or at the Registrar’s office 
and will be produced at the sale. 

Dated this 6th day of August 1892. 

R. BEDCHAMBERS, 
Registrar. 

William Swinhoe, 

Plaintiffs Attorney. 

In Pamphlet^ Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSE Y 

Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 

genOine homceopathy. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner^ 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his* 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapor Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
oUah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


The Empress of India Ootton Mills 

Company Limited. 

Proceedings of the Thirtieth Ordinary Half- 
yearly General Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Empress of India Cotton Mills Company, 
Limited, held at the Registered Office of the 
Company, No. 5$, Canning Slieet, Calcufta, at 
3-30 P.M., on Saluidny, the 27tli August 1892. 

Present : U. B. M^hta, Esq., in ihi Chair^ 
P. E. Guzdnr, Eiq., G. C. Farr, E»q., N. S. 
Watkins, Esq., Baboos Kupoorchand Deoveurn, 
Gourisaokur Tewary, Mohunlall, Jeihfi Jai- 
chand, Esq. and R. D. Mehta, Esq. 

The advertitement convening the Meeting 
having been find* and the Directors’ Report 
and Accounts cirenlated among the Sharehold- 
ers being taken at read, the following Resolu- 
tions were proposed t— 

Resolution L Propoted by D. B. Mehta, Esq., 
Seconded by Baboo Kupoorchand Deovenrn, 
That the Directors’ R'‘pott be adopted, and 
that the Accounts for the half-year ending 30th 
June, 1892, as audited and circulated to the 
Shareholdeis, be also adopted, and passed as 
correct and that the action of the Board in re- 
gard to Fire Insurance, ns mentioned in their 
Report be also approved. Carried unanimously. 
Resolution II. Proposed by Jelha Jaichand, 
E-q., Seconded by Baboo Goun^ankur Tewary, 
That the Balance at the credit of Profit and 
Loss Account, ?//>., R*j. 20,202-12-5 be carried 
forward to tliecutrent half-ye ir. 

Carried unanimously. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and to 
the Managing Agents, the. Meeting .separated. 

D. B. MEHTA, Chairman. 


RANDO &• BANDaS 

FEVER OURES. 


SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflamynatmu 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catatrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
uiniati<»n, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. I-I2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE ft 00„ 

No. /7J, Dhurrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


BANDO ^ BANUaS 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrutn oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as indammatton, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

^ Sold in bottles for Re. i-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. I-I2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE A 00„ 

No. rySi DhurrumMah Street, 
(opposite the Corintbiail Calcutta. 


IN THE PRESS, 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Folitios, Sociology, History, Literature 

, BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal”* 
Calcutta. • 

Reis Rayyet Office. 


PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day. 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Ran Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh* 
man Nulkar, 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, See. 


Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
at the 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold \ssi the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 
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“IT REOOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who sufier find sure relief fiom 



The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acnte Rheumatism and RhenmaticOout 

after years of semi-helplossness and suffer 

ing; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 

for these complaints in their severest and moS| 

chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Henralffia in the Head, Face and Idmbe 

Is almost too remarkable for CRED ENCE 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 

tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 

tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 

and complete that it is universally recommend- 

ed as 

The MarreUotM Sore Throat Onre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson Sc Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, '‘LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfnrt, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of ail that is low and degraded, or, in any wny. 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Ctnnpany in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.--R3, 3.00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chundcr 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A. 
i).L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details In the Prospectus, which con- 
tains tetters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND 8UB80RIBEM: 

Maharaja Totindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehart Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posts, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker. 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri. of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., b.l.. Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriagbata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Riidhaprasad Ray, of' Posts, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriagbata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori LalGoswami, M.A., b.l., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, m.a,, Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagai Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rnjendra- Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Tbakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

dec., dec., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active. And pushing Agents every- 
where for the^j^vc Company. Cash security 


required Rt. (thth). 


“tTNOAUNTEI)” WATOH El. 6. 
Guaranteed two Years. 

SmMI, accurate, ttrong, pretty, keyleas, open, 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, “ Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with hand selling mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years* guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double our rates. One watch free 
for 8. Mr. S. Gooninh of District Munsiffs 
Court from Chicacole says “ A watch, 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pie D. Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Sitapur says : — ** I sold it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word “ Undaunt- 
ed” on the watch. No.agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bing Be. l^G-O. Sewing 
Machine Bs. 5. Miudo Box ^ 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
picte Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
each. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Ri. 30.^' 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says : — 

“ It works as good as any Rs. jw machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rt. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO*. 

BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGU8H) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Society 

SATIS or SUBBOBIPTIOK^ 

If paid in advance, 

Vearly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Re. j-8 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. o-8 

if not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ...^ ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVEBTI8EHENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and loa lines or 13 inches to the column^ are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs* 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Business Communications tpost paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and' Literary 
Communications and booKS ana pampniets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor” of “Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Orrica : /, (Ichoor DutPs Lam^ Wollington 
' SfiTHis Calcutta. 
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(PRINCE & PEASANT) 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


AND 

REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE 


AND SOCIETY 


Voi. XI. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER lo, 1892. 


I No. 541 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 


HORACE IN ENGLISH VERSE. ‘ 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

O blest is he, from business free, 

Like the merry men of old ; 

Who tills his land with his own stout hand, 

And kildws not the lust. of gold. 

Ko njffm ho on the stormy sea, 

No.«iAd^r^ trumpet-stirred ; 

ihiini tbif town and the haughty frown' • 
ihn ^rtiirf fawning herd. C ; 

j^heblds the vine with her tendrils twine / * 
the fiopliir tall, 

And he adds a grafti with a gardener’s craft, 

To thd tree tint eiimbs his wall. 

* ' 

jOr a grasier iMn, o^er the pastures green 
He sees his oxen feed : 

Or he slieari his flock, or he brews a stoclc 
Of his rustic nectat, mead. 

And when autumn at lengthy in his manly strength, 
Has raised his fruit-crowned head, 

He plucks the pear with its flavour rare,, 

And the grape with its clusters red". 



1 ^. 


With his knee on the sod he thanks his God 
For His mercies and favours free ; 

And be lays him along, while he lists the song 
Of the thrush in the old oak-tree ; 

While the waters glide with their rippling tide, 

And the zephyrs softly creep 
O’er the quivering leaves midst the murmuring trees, 
And lull the sense to sleep. 


Bnt when thundering Jove, from his stores above, 
Sends wintry snows and rain ; 

And rock, and wood, and field, and flood, 

Lie bound in his icy chain, 

With many a hound, in the woods around, 

He bunts the grisly boar ; 

And ere daylight fade, his gleaming blade 
Is red with the monster’s gore; 


If a loving wife— best staff of life— 

Be his, and children dear. 

The fire burns bright with its ruddy light 
His homeward step to cheer. 


At the cottage door, when his toil is o’er. 

She stands with her smile so sweet, 

And holds up her face with a modest grace. 

His welcome kiss tb meet ; 

And his children glad swarm round their dad, 
But the hungry man must dine ; 

So she spreads fhe cloth and be sups hit hroth, 
While she pours out her home-ma40 wine. 




OM XVI. or BOOK III. 

AD m/BgENATBM. 

'Jf^OLD, ITS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS. 

Strong doors of oak and watch-dogs*four 
Might well secure the imprisoned maid. 

Shut up within a brazen tower^ 

From the bold lover’s midnight raid. 


“ Love laughs at locksmiths,” though. ’Tis known 
Stern guardians oft are boughl-H)r sold ; 

Ere morning dawns the bird has flown ; 

Locks open to a key of gold. 

Bright gold— a mighty power on earth— 

Makes strongest aripies fly like chaff ; 

And e’en the man of noblest birth 
Oft bows before the golden calf. 

Strong gold— the mightiest power of all— 

Cleaves a smooth way through toughest rocks ; 
Through lust of gold great Houses ” fall, 

By dealings rash in risky stocks. 


* Fast-growing wealth brings growing care. 
With growing thirst for larger gains. 
Lift not thy bead too high in air, 

Nor court ambition’s gnawing pains. 


When the sun has set he spreads his net, 

And the partridge, fluttering, dies ; 

He takes the hare in his crafty snare. 

And the crane, a goodly prize. 

’Mid joys like these what ills can tease,' 

Who could remember pain ? 

He feels no wrong, and he langhs at the throng 
Of cares that swell love’s train. 


The more a man denies himself 
The more God gives him th enjoy : 
Mark, then, the man who worships pelf, 
And give him a wide berth, my boy. 

And ever your forefathers thank, 

Nor strive to soar too high a pitch ; 
The gentleman, though poor, takes rank 
Long way beyond the vulgar rich. 


S^hteribtrs in tkt country art regutsUd to remit by postal tnotuy orders, if possible, as the safest and most convtHisHt 
medium, particularly as it ensures c^owledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary and Itiely to cause confusion. 
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and an electric motor apparatus. Above the surface a couple of four- 
bladed screws is employed, and under water the electric engine. The 
speed }s about nine miles an hour. The rudder is close fitting. No 
mor/ 4 inn tw9^men are required to work the boat. In one tiialthe 
two men employed remained below the water as long as 2 hours 45 
minutes, breathing only the air contained in the hull at the time of 
submersion, amounting to 500 cubic feet. When it is required to sink 
the boat to a certain depth, water is pumped into the “ water bottoms.’’ 
This boat belongs to Mr. G. C. Baker. 

• • 

Wr are told that the owner of a “curio ’’shop in London, evidently 
smarting under the Yankee trick of “ passing away an hour in shop- 
viewing,” now displays a placard in his window with the following in- 
scription in large type 

“Notice TO Americans. THIS IS NOT A PUBLIC MUSEUM.” 

There has been no Yankee in the matter ; the trick was British. 
The Americans in the placard loo is a blind, on the principle of Indian 
demestic government, of correcting the daughter-in-law by admonish- 
ing the daughter. 

Wc fear the good tradesmen of our West End will before long be 
compelled lo publish a similar warning. There are some constant 
“shoppers^ who simply abuse the courtesy of shopkeepers and shop- 
men, without ever caring to buy, even at the “ half price sales.” 

• 

• • 

Professor Max Miillcr has addressed the following letter to the 
Fnii Biai^ a paper recently founded in Vienna to combat the anti- 
Semitic agitation 

“ I have repeatedly expressed disapproval of the anti-Semitic agita- 
tion. In all matters I am opposed to shallow generalisation. When 
one hears people express general opinions about Englishmen, French- 
men, Germans, &c., one is always led to ask them— how many Eng- 
lishmen have you seen or known? Perhaps twenty ; and yet you 
judge of twenty millions 1 1 have known many Jews, having been 
born at Dessau. Many of my best friends were Jews. Now it is 
true that theys are black sheep among the Jews, but to judge and 
condemn the whole people by such is, it must be admitted, opposed to 
all rules of inductive logic. For a long time past 1 have preached to 
every German in England that he is individually responsible for the 
good name of the German nation. 1 should like to be able to preach the 
same to every Jew. Every single Jew is responsible for the good name 
of his race. If every single jew would feel this, or if the community 
would let him feel jt, there would be no more anti-Semitism. The 
practice of judging by the lump is the ruin of all science. The 
mischief it can work in Society, and in the State, is shown to us by 
tiie excesses committed by the Anti-Seiiuies. 1 am an Anti anti- 
Semite, and shall remain so.” 

• • 

The Hyderabad Scandal Pamphlet case was resumed on Monday. 
The Magistrate read out the Resident’s letter leaving the question 
of privileged communication (raised by Mehdi Hassan the other day) 
entirely in the Magistrate’s hands. Mr. Plowden’s view (unlike that of 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick’s in the diamond case) is said to have met with ; 
general approval. 

The Magistrate ruled that Mehdi Hassan cannot claim privilege. 

In the case of Fnrdonji’s refusal also, the Magistrate held that the 
communication between F'lirdonji and the Minister was not a privileged 
communication, because the Nizam’s Government is not a State and 
Flirdonji is not a public servant within the meaning of the Evidence 
Act ; the Evidence Act meant British Government and the British 
-State. Furdonji still persisting in his refusal to answer questions, 
the Magistrate granted him 24 hours’ time and warned him that 
if he still objected to answer Mr. Norton’s questions, he would 
make himself liable to punishment. 

Mr. Norton said if Furdonji answered all his questions he would not 
trouble Sir Asman Jah. 

Furdonji was then cross-examined for about an hour as to matters he 
did not refuse revealing. 

Ikbal AH, Joint Revenue Secretary, was then examined by Mr. In- 
verarity. He said he thought Mehdi and Gertrude to be man and wife. 
He never questioned them whether they were ever 'married, 

Mr. Eardly Norton reserved cross-examination. Then two peons of 
the press were examined. Mr. Norton here asked for a sum- 
mons for Yasof Uz Zaman as he wanted to confront him with Mehdi 
Hassan, 

Mehdi . Hassan was again cross-examined for an hour. He dsnied 
Yasof having kept Gertrude. He denied that the Lucknow Police j 
Superintendent, Mr. Hutton, ever insisted on Gertrude taking a 
license as a prostitute. Mehdi did not try to save Gertrude from such I 


shame, and never consulted Rafiuddin about the matter, and never kept 
Gertrude in different houses to prevent her from failing into the hands 
of the police. 

Mr. Irwin, First Assistant to the Resident, had asked Melidi Hassan to 
see Mr. Plowden. Mehdi had shown Mr. Plowden a ptinted copy of the 
I marriage deed, and told him that he was married according to Maho- 
medan rites. Mehdi had also shown Mr. Plowden a copy of Safwar Jung’s 
letter to Raja Shabhan Ali Khan of Lucknow. Mehdi denied having 
any conversation with the Resident about any previous enquiry. 

I Mr, Eardley Norton then wanted to cross-examine Sadulla again, but 
! he could not be found. 

Mr. Inverarity promised lo bring him to the Court to-morrow. 

As there was no more work to be done, the Court rose at 2 p.m. 
and did not sit in the afternoon. 

On Tuesday, the preceedings commenced with the reading of 
an application from Faiidoonji, the Private Secretary to the 
Minister, which stated that he had laid the whole matter before 
the Minister who considered it a very delicate political question 
to allow Faridoonji to disclose official matter. The Minister has 
therefore communicated with the Resident. Faridoonji prayed that 
before the Minister had heard Mr. Plowdon’s views his further cross- 
examinaiiop might be postponed and the Magistrate granted the applica- 
tion. Mr. fikirdlcy Norton said he postponed cross-examining Fari- 
doonji till the letiiin of the Commission from Upper India. Sarwar 
Jung had informed Mr. Eardley Norton yesterday that the documents 
he was asked to produce were with the Nizam, so there was no neces- 
sity of Sarwar Jung’s coming to the Court: Mr. Norton asked the 
Court to request the Nizam to send those documents together with the 
whole file of papers in connection with the enquiry into the Pamphlet 
case which are now also with the Nizam and Mr, Norton’s instruction 
was that the Nizam, if requested, would gladly send them to court. 
The court agreed to request the Nizam to do so. 

Sadulla was then cross-examined. He denied having read transla- 
tions of passages from the pamphlet in Mushtaq Hussain’s Urdu paper 
Mushter the previous day. 

Mehdi Hassain appeared in court and was re-examined by 
Mr. Inverarity. Mehdi Hassan had suggested Colonel Ludlow as a 
proper person for enquiring ; he knew nothing about the Government 
enquiry. His letter to the Minister was read and filed. It said Mitra 
had no malice against him, Mitra was only a tool, the real author 
being Sarwar Jung. Mitra was personally known lo him and he had 
tried his best to get from Mitra the real authoi’s name but failed. This 
witness said that Miira’s having sent a retainer to Mr. Inverarity con- 
vinced him that Mitra was being backed. Hormasji never told witness 
what he knew officially. Young Salar never passed a night in Mchdi’s 
house. In his letter about keeping a bed room ready he had no idea 
of such a suggestion as Mr. Norton put. His wife was not a personal 
friend to young Salar Jung and by “ lady’s bedroom ” he meant his 
wife’s compartments consisting of four rooms. 

Mr. Eardley Norton wanted lo cross-examine Mehdi Hassan 
again, Mr. Inverarity objected, but it was allowed by the 
Court. Mehdi Hassan admitted having a conversation with the 
Minister about the Scandal Pamphlet and Hormasji having sub- 
mitted to the Minister the result of the deposition of the Record 
press witnesses. Hormasji had supplied Mehdi Hassan with copies of 
those depositions with the Minister’s permission. Some of his peti- 
tions to the Minister were written by Hormasji. Witness said he 
was no English scholar. Re-examined by Mr. Inverarity, he said 
before he told the Minister his marriage was never challenged. 

Then Mr. Inverarity applied for a Commission to examine witnesses 
in Upper India, his chief witnesses being Mr. Evans of Allahabad, Mr. 
White, Principal of the Canning College, Lucknow, Doctor Hooper 
of Lucknow, and some Mahomedans about Lucknow. Mr. Eardley 
Norton also to save further adjournment, applied for a Commission 
to examine witnesses for the defence at the same time. 

No charge has yet been framed against Mitr.*!, but in case a charge 
is framed, the evidence taken on Commission will be utilised. The 
Commissions are returnable in six weeks. The case is adjourned till 
the i8tb October next. 

• • 

Moulvi Abdool Jubbar, Khan Bahadur, Deputy Magistrate in charge 
of the Alipore Suburban Police Court, now acting as Superintendent 
of Stamps and Stationery, has been granted an extension of service 
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for one year commencing from October next. At the expiry of this 
period, the Government has intimated its intention of taking into con- 
sideration the question of granting the Moiilvi a further extensioni 

• • 

Errata.— Page 415 col. i, Art. The Moharram. Para T., {qx (Mathah) 
( Mashak), Also for Hassan read Hosein. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

Cholera is still decimating Hamburg. The daily mortality has 
reached two hundred. Great Britain is pronounced safe from its 
visitation and importation. It is admitted there was one death in a 
village near Macclesfield from cholera which was unimported. With 
the cooler weather on the Continent, the spread of the disease has 
been arrested. Eminent British doctors Uige the cremation of dead 
cholera patients. 

* Following the United States, Canada has issued a decree prescrib- 
ing twenty-one days’ quarantine on all vessels carrying immigrants, 
except those from British and Scandinavian ports. 


There is a split in the Irish Party. The Parnellites have issued a 
manifesto in which they charge the anti-Parnellites with yielding 
(heir independence, and urge the formation of an independent party 
and the prompt recognition of the Niitional League. 


The Times has been informed from Shanghai that at Shensi three 
European Missionaries and some native Christians have been killed 
and their bodies mutilated. 

The Czar is said to be indignant at Colonel Yunoofs aggressive 
ineasutes on the Pamirs and to have ordered him nut to forget the 
peaceful character of his mission .ind to avoid conflicts with the Af- 
ghans and the Chinese and not to carry his explorations beyond the 
Mustagh Mountains. The NovosU suggests a fresh delimitation of 
the respective spheres of influence in those regions, Russia retaining 
the Eastern Pamir. It explains that Russia’s sole object is to dud an 
outlet to the Indian Ocean, and that she has therefore no intention of 
spending her efforts in the acquisition of the Pamirs which would not 
even give a strategic base against a well-defined Northern-Indian 
frontier. The Viedomosii \% wxoxe outspoken. It says that Russia has 
no object in making concessions fur increasing England’s influence 
in a country not hers, thus lowering Russia’s prestige among the 
Asiatic races. 

■ .. . 

In a News-letter from Bhagulpore, published in yesterday’s Indian 
Daily News^ under the head of “ The Shias and the Aiam^' we find the 
following ; — 

“To prevent a breach of the peace, our Magistrate and Collector had 
issued an order forbidding the Shias from bringing out the Alam during 
the last Mohutram^ and it was also duly notified that any violation 
of the order would subject each offender to six months' rigorous im- 
prisonment and a thousand rupees fine, or in lieu of the hue, another 
^ix months’ incaiceration tvith hard labor. Weil, the sect is now 
moving the Judge to call upon the Magistrate to shew cause why such 
an order was issued when it amounts to actual interference with their 
religious practice, and especially when, in Calcutta and Patna, the Alam 
pioccssion IS permuted by the Local authorities. 1 do not know what 
the result of this action will be ; but 1 do know that bad the Collector 
not taken timely action to prevent the Shia procession, there nfust have 
been much bloodshed and many lives lost, as the Sunnis who form the 
vast majority had determined to attack the Shias If they had but 
brought out the Alain.” 

That supports the position we from the first unhesitatingly held on 
this important but delicate subject. So at Bhagulpore, as everywhere 
else, the Sunnis resent most strongly, and are ready to resist by force, 
the attempts of the Shias to insult their religious feelings under the 
uise of exercising a religious right. The matter is, however, quite dif- 
ferent in Calcutta. Here the Shias have never even thought of utter- 
ing the Tabarra^ and the Sunnis, being thoroughly satisfied with their 
good faith, have never raised any objection to the Aiam procession, 
which has accordingly from time immemorial been allowed by the 
authoritjges. Indeed, for several reasons, including personal, which 


may be mentioned if need be, the unvarying moderation, fbr more 
than a whole generation, of the domiciled Persians who conititme 
the bulk of the Shia community of the metropolis, and whose Mohar- 
ram processions are the grandest in town, is exceptional and almost 
unique. It is not always so at other places. At Patna, for instance, 
on the other hand, not many years ago, a serious breach of the peace 
Was threatened, compelling the authorities to intervene. The bone of 
contention was the TViM^ra— the damning by the Shias of the Holy 
Family and the revered names of Islam. A mutual understanding was 
however effected between the two sects, and the Shias completely satis- 
fied the Sunnis that no Tabara would be uttered by them-wliile taking 
out their flag of Hossein. The Sunnis thereupon withdrew 

their objection— and the procession was accordingly allowed. Simi- 
larly, if the Shias can persuade the Sunnis at Bhagulpore and other 
places to waive their objection, the Local officers will, we have no 
doubt, gladly grant the permission. 

While on the subject of religious disputes between Shias and 
Sunnis, we are relieved to find from a telegram fioni Lahore, published 
in yesterday's Statesman^ that “ Afghan news shews that the fighting 
between the Sunnis and Shias of Tuah has been amicably settled.” 

Some weeks ago, we brought to the notice of the public as well 
as the Government and the authorities the election of a messen- 
ger— a Chuprassi— to the Nator Municipality— to the rage of the 
respectability of that ancient place. In due course, the election of 
Zameer Duffadar was Gazetted and he took his seat as a Municipid 
Commissioner, while still retaining his service under a local Raj». 
The effect has been, that at two successive meetings of the Munici- 
pality, almost all the Commissioners absented themselves, evidently 
unwilling to sit with a menial, and there being no quorum no business 
could be transacted. Cannot the Government devise a means by 
which the Commissioners may be spared this indignity ? 

At a General Meeting of the Madras Municipality^ a Municipal 
Commissioner— Mr. R. Balakistna Chetty— remarked, can only 

say that not only the Sanitary Department, but I can unhesitatingly 
say the whole Municipality is notoriously corrupt from the date the 
Civilian officers have ceased to preside over it.” This precious 
Natkhati is a more fervent believer in the Indian Civil Service 
than any Covenanted Eifrppean officer. Both ' the President of 
the Municipality, Colonel G. M. 1. Moore, and the Health' Officer 
resented the remark and prosecuted Mr. Chetty for^efamation^ At 
the hearing, the Municipal Commissioner, through- his counselv gave 
the assurance that there was nothing in bis speech which was in- 
tended to cast any imputation on the probity of the prosecutore or in 
any way reflecting on their character, and expressed regret at the un- 
pleasantness which had resulted. The President was satisfed but 
not the Health Officer. The first withdrew the prosecution but the 
second sticks to it. 


The Editor of the Satara paper, the Praiod^ has been fined Rs. 500 
for defaming Mr. Fagan, the Divisional Forest ofificer there. It seems 
the paper had described him as imperious and high-handed, and said 
that he had shot a native woman dead in order to warn off natives 
from Government forests, that his plea that the shot was accidentai 
was false, and that the official enquiry and examination by Mr. Candy, 
the Collector, was a farce and a piece of race partiality, &c. The 
editor pleaded that the article was written in good faith and com 
mented more on Mr. Candy’s style of touring and working than 
on Mr. Fagan’s character and conduct, and that, after all, it was 
really extracted from another paper. The Magistrate«Mld that the 
article, read and digested as a whole, was clearly defamatory, in 
much as the imputing high-handedness, murder, and falsehood to Mr. 
Fagan was calculated to harm and lower his high official and private 
reputation. Regarding the plea of the article being an extract from 
another paper, the Magistrate said that Mr. Fagan was libelled the 
same, if not more, than Mr. Candy, and that the publishing of ex- 
tracts from other papers with embellishment and comments only 
aggravated the libel, by giving it fresh life and extended publicity. 

The Madura Union Club sued tome of its members' for inbscrlptions 
and refreshments supplied. The District Muiislfif disallpwed the 
claims* He held t^t 

^‘TheQub ’boing an institution of honour the firle Jk tb'. ApifeW t® 
the membert’ sentiments of honour. The posting of % swn* 
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at fi defaulter and his eventual expulsion from the Club are the highest 
punishment of the social code, and to bring a man up before a civil 
tribunal in addition to the social disgrace is the most rehned form of 
torture, which is quite alien to the spirit and constitution of a Club.” 

not a member have a remedy in court if he was wrongly cx- 
peltelnh’om tU» club ? 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has been pleased to allow an 
additional sum of Rs. i,ooo a month to Nawab Wala Kader Syud 
Hossain Ali Mirza Bahadur, the second son of the late Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal, generally known as the Majhla Sahib. After the Nawab 
Nazim had retired from his official position, and his eldest son, the 
present Nawab Bahadur of Murshedabad, succeeded him as the Head 
of the Nizamat Family and the Premier Nobleman of the Lower 
Provinces, pensions were fixed by the Government of India for 
the different sons and daughters and other members of the family 
of the Nawab Nazim. In this distribution, the Majhla Sahib was 
given an annual sum of Rs. 25,000, while several of his younger 
brothers got Rs. 15,000 and the rest Rs. 10,000 each. The Majhla 
Sahib was selected to receive the highest pension in consideration of 
his occupying a high position in the Nizamat Family, and having for 
several years worthily represented his noble father when the latter was 
living in England. In addition to this allowance, his mother, 
Nawab Shahoon Nissa Begum Sahehah, was in the receipt of 
Rs. 36,000. Majhla Sahib being the only child of this lady, he 
enjoyed the benefits of her pension in addition to his own ; and 
the whole of this was spent in keeping up the dignity of his 
position and the support of his large and growing family. This 
lady departed this life in January last, and as her pension was 
only for the term of her natural life, the poor Majhla Sahib was 
suddenly deprived ol the bulk of his income, and put to great dif- 
ficulties in consequence. He was, however, advised to lay his hard 
case before the Lieutenant-Governor, and his representation was 
backed not only by Mr. Beames, the Commissioner of the Presi- 
dency Division, but also by the Nawab Bahadur. Sir Charles Elliott, 
after full delil^eration and in consideration of the applicant’s high 
character and personal qualities, as well as of the claims which 
the Nizamat Family has upon the indulgence of the British Gov- 
ernment, has allowed him an additional Rs. 12,000 per annum, 
from the lapsed pension of his late mother. This act of Sir Charles 
has given satisfaction to the entire Nizamat Family, as also to the 
Mahomedan community in general, who look upon the accomplished 
Majhla Sahib as a fine specimen of Indian nobility and who were 
dolefully contemplating the prospect of his inability, with his own 
limited income, to keep up his dignity or, what is perhaps more im- 
portant, continue his unostentatious considerate charity. 

In our impression of last week, we recorded the sudden eclipse of the 
light of God in the person of a member of the community of Islam. 
We refer to the grievous deprivation of an honest Mussulman by the 
wanton destruction, root and branch, of a grand octogenarian beard, the 
iconoclast being a princeling of Oudh at Garden Re.ach. Like a thief at 
dead of night, this scapegr.ace of the House of Saadat Khan stole into 
tlie premises of the unhappy old man as he lay in profound slumber, 
and quietly scraped off his long, pending, hairy covering of the chin. 
Awaking the following morning he found himself shorn of his best 
possession. In grief and indignation he repaired to the suburban 
criminal court for justice. The accused, we have since learnt, is the 
only son of Prince Kaniar Kadr, the eldest son of the late King of 
Oudh. It is an uncommonly scandalous act for a Mahomedan to de- 
molish a Mahomedan’s beard. Even a non-Mahomedan tribunal could 
not but regard it a serious outrage. The case was to have come on 
yesterday at the Alipore Police Court. As counsel were sure to be en- 
gaged on one side at least, perhaps on both sides, it would not have 
been easily or quickly disposed of. The scandal would have been all 
the greater. We are, therefore, glad to learn that, through the interven- 
tion of a distinguished member of the Oudh Family, the matter has 
been amicably settled, and the young Princeling has been saved the un- 
pleasant consequences of his unpardonable frolic. 


The Hindoo Patriots sneer at the Indian Daily News for publishing, 
day after day, those useless long telegrams from Hyderabad reporting 
the proceedings of that Scandal Pamphlet Case, which is of no public 
importance and in which the public take no interest whatever, if it is 
ttot dictated by the fox in the patriotic heart who despises and con- 


demns all the finest fruit maturing at leisure undisturbed on the higher 
branches, is of a piece with the wisdom for which it has latterly become 
noted and fully worthy of its present conduct. The Indian Daily News 
might well retort upon the editorial Maha Rij Kumar with, Don’t you 
wish you may get it?— the telegraphic supply, lo wit. Assuming 
the good faith of the solemn admonition to the olden paper, another 
line of reflection suggests itself. 

It is impossible to put a limit to the possibilities of human imper- • 
spicacity. Otherwise, how can any man in his senses miss the interest- 
ing character of the outgoings in the Residency Magistracy of Hyder- 
abad, to say nothing of the importance of a litigation in which a lead- 
ing official — in fact one of the Nizam’s ministers and formerly his Chief 
Justice— whose letter to the Times has just been summarized and 
telegraphed from London by Reuter— who in England moved in the 
highest society — whose wife— the impeached Pamphlet s.ays whose 
woman, or at least quondam mistress — has had the honor of being pre- 
sented to Her Majesty — prosecutes a sturdy journalist who is supposed 
to be the mouthpiece of great personages. A case in which the Prime 
Minister of the Deccan has been warned to hold himself in readiness 
to appear in the box and stand the searching catechism of the 
formidable Eardley Norton, and in which the Nizam’s Highness himself 
may yet be jnvited to complete the proof of justifying circumstances. 
Apart from general considerations one might have expected the 
Hindoo Patriot as a Bengali to take interest in the fate of a brother 
Bengali as well as a brother penman, who is undergoing a fiery or- 
deal in a foreign land, far away fioin home and kindred and friends. 
Truly, have we fallen in evil days on evil tongues I For our part, 
we with the entire public — queer Litter-Day patriots excepted — are 
really thankful to the Indian Daily News for its enterprise in keeping 
us all informed in sufficient fulness of the progress of the case from 
day to day. Nor is the Indian Daily News alone partial to ibis case. 
Ail the other morning journals worthy of the name are endeavouring 
to satisfy the public curiosity about this most sensational affair. But 
the Indian Daily News has distanced them all. Such is the interest 
taken by the public in this matter that the Hyderabad telegrams are 
the first things that most people read in the morning. Accordingly 
that paper is in demand above all others. 

Some weeks back we remarked on the license of speech indulged in 
in Burma, adducing in proof what we had read in the Morning Post of 
Allahabad, namely, that the Rangoon Gazette in criticising the President 
of the Rangoon Municipality had called Major Temple “the Prince of 
Liars.” The Mandalay Herald^ of September i, corrects the statement 
so far as to say that — It is not the Rangoon Gazelle but the Rangoon 
Times that is daggers drawn with the Ma— jor.” We print the last 
word as we find it, not knowing what hidden meaning may lie in such 
typographic presentation. 

Sandalwood has its home in Mysore. It is entirely a Government 
property there, and no sandal tree can be uprooted or cut down, even 
in a private place, except by Government agency. But the Jahgirdar 
of Yelandur and the Guru of the Sringeri Mat have absolute right 
in those grown within their jurisdiction. The maturation period is 
roughly stated to be from forty to sixty years. It is to be noted that 
sandalwood is never attacked by white ants on account of its oil, 
which is principally obtained from the roots. The trunks in small 
pieces are put up for sale about the months of November and Decem- 
ber, in different Kothis erected for the purpose. Excepting Mysore, a 
small quantity is produced in the Madras Presidency and in the 
Bombay districts of North Canara and Dbarwar. 


In France the ushers who are in attendance at churches during wed- 
dings, must have their *Mip” from the groom. In case it does not 
come up to their expectations, they besiege the carriage in which the 
newly married couple are driving away. The other day one of them 
disturbed a stately wedding, whereupon the police were called in, with 
the result that a free fight just outside the church took place between 
the usher and two of the Paris Force. Bakshish is not a failing of the 
East only. 


For some time past we have been hearing that the Hindoo noblemen 
of Hyderabad have not been receiving good treatment at the hands 
of the present Ministry in that State. It gives os therefore much 
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pleasure to learn from a Southern Indian journal, that in the begin- 
ning of last month the Nisam paid a Slate visit to Maharaja Sheoraj 
Dharamwant Bahadur and his brother Raja Murli Monohar Bahadur 
Asafjahi. It was indeed a great honor, as His Highness is not in the 
habit of paying such visits except to his nearest relatives. The brother 
Rajas belong to one of the wealthiest and most eminent families of 
the Deccan, their ancestor having been deputed by the Emperor of 
Delhi to accompany the great Asaf Jah, the first Viceroy of the 
Province of the Deccan after its annexation to the Empire, and to help 
him in its administration. Whatever may be the treatment of these 
noblemen by individual officials, there can be no doubt that the 
Niiam has great regard for the family and kindness for them. Raja 
Murli Manohar is moreover an Honorary A. D. C. to His Highness 
He is ail educated and enlightened man who takes great interest in the 
progress of society, literature, arts, and industries, at home and abroad. 
During the Consent Bill agitation he early distinguished himself by a 
pamphlet on HuriMaitism. 


The Nizam is at present on another such visit— to Nawab Vikarul 
Oinra Ikbalood Dowlah Bahadur, the Revenue Minister. The Nawab 
is the younger brother of Nawab Amcer-i-Kubecr Shumsool Omra Sir 
Khurshed Jah Bahadoor, K.C.I.E., and is married to one of the sisters 
of His Highness. His mother was also a daughter of a former 
Nizam, the grandfather of the present. The Nawab has built a 
magnificent palace on the top of a hillock in the suburbs of Hyderabad, 
at the cost of many lacs of rupees. It is said to be the only palace 
in India that has been built in a thorough European style, with 
European appliances of the highest order, artists from Italy and 
France having been engaged for many months to decorate, embellish 
and furnish it. Although the construction has been completed three 
or four years, and the Nawab had invited His Highness to pay him 
a visit there, the Nizam has only now found it convenient to comply 
with the request. He has been living there with some members of his 
family as the honored guest of the Nawab, since the 24th of August 
last. The palace is situated in a most salubrious spot, and the Nizam 
is said to be very much pleased with it. People think it not un- 
likely that Nawab Vikarul Omra will make a present of the Palace 
to the Nizam, He is bound to oflfer it, according to etiquette. 


WBhad marked for reproduction the following from the Indian Daily 
News of the 22i)d August 

“‘J. H,’ writing in Sala's Journal gives some interesting remini- 
scences of a brilliant Anglo-Indian journalist of the past— John Lang. 
He says 

A question often asked has been again repeated in the papers : 

‘ Who wrote “Plot and Passion The universal reply would be, Tom 
Taylor, of course.' And undoubtedly Tom Taylor has a right to claim 
its parentage, but I think it is equally beyond doubt that John Lang, 
the author of ‘Too Clever by Half,’ ‘The Ex-Wife,’ * Yorkc, You're 
Wanted,’ and many other clever works of fiction, assisted Tom Taylor 
in the composition of the play very materially. I had the pleasure of 
an intimate acquaintanceship with John Lang in the last years of his 
life, and he often alluded to the part he had taken in the production of 
the play, which was much more than merely suggesting an incident or 
two. lie was the last man in the world to try and filch from the fame 
of others. He was a native of Australia, I believe, but studied for 
the English Bar, where he rapidly distinguished himself. After filling 
various prominent legal positions, he went to Calcutta at the advice 
of a relative, also an eminent barrister, and there he quickly made his 
mark. There must be many elderly Anglo-Indians who remember 
him well, or at any rate the strange stories told of him. His literary 
bias led him to found the Mofussilite newspaper at Meerut, and few 
papers have ever possessed such a distinguished list of regular con- 
tributors. The military news was always of great value, lor it came 
direct from head-quarters, even from the Corninander-in-Chief himself. 
The political information bore the impress of Government House. 
The legal was inspired by the Judges. The whole nsenu was ably 
served by Lang himself, in a manner all his own. 

When the celebrated ‘ Gorham case ’ was dragging its slow length 
along, and every one had grown weary of the ecclesiastical inquiry, 
an intimate friend of John Lang’s, an eminent Indian official, was 
staying with him as a guest, and helping him con amore with the paper. 
One day he asked Lang what he was going to say about this case in 
the forthcoming issue of the Mofusstlite. An hour afterwards, Lang 
sent his friend a piece of paper with ‘ D— n the Gorham case' 
inscribed upon it, and nothing more ; and this he insisted upon ap- 
pearing in leaded type in a space by itself in the leader column. 
Not long afterwards, John Lang received a letter from the Governor- 
General uf the period cordially endorsing the ‘article’ as being ^to his 
mind the best and most satisfactory leader he had ever read upon the 
wearisome subject. 

[The above is not the usually accepted version, which is, that Lang 
asked a friend to write for the journal, who excused himself as not 
having a subject, but was open to suggestion. Lang probably in a 
spirit of inischitf suggeated the Gorham case, one of which the papers 


and the public weiesirk. The response was a note in reply— ‘Tho 

Gorham case. D n the Gorham case.' This was publisbed as the 

first leader much to the astonishment of the contributor and the 
amusement of the public,— E d,, /. D, A^.] 

One incident in his life J'»hn Lang was always especially proud of, 
and that was his defence of Joice Pershad, the Army coniractor, wh(» 
was arraigned for malversation of his accounts to a very paltry extern, 
even if true John Lang made a brilliant defence of many hour's dura- 
tion, and Jotee Pershad conferred on Mr. Lang a present of a lakh of 
rupees, then nearer worth 10.000 than it would be now. Alack a 
day I It was said that several more lakhs were added to tive first 
during the year which followed, for John Lang was never possessed of 
more than be required, and he was a sorry financier. 

Lang was a fine classical scholar. Horace was his favourite authni, 
and he seemed to know him line for line from beginning to end; As a 
Sanscrit scholar I doubt if he had his equal among Englishmen of his 
time in India. His writings, such as I have enumerated, were but a 
paper reflex of his abilities. His story of ‘ Yoike, You’re Wanted,' 
while amusing everybody, worked a deal of good. It told of a frieml 
sending his wife home and placing her in charge of Yorke, a biother 
officer, and of the miserable cxpeiiences the latter had of it with the 
wife and her two untrained and unmannerly children. There was a 
deal loo much of this friendly service exacted in those days by one 
friend from another, and that which at first appeared a handsome 
compliment usually turned out an nnsnffcrablc nuisance. ‘Yoike, 
You're w.inied’ helped to check this evil at any riWc. 

In the list of literary Anglo-Indians, John Bang will always hold 
an honouicd place, and a still larger one in the hearts of those friends 
who yet survive him.” 

“J. H.,” we take it, is Mr. James Hutton, a most briliant writer who 
had been to India at least twice to conduct Indiaan newspapeJs. On 
the first occasion he was connected with the Press Upper india, and 
was a journalist at Mecrat itself. 

Lang was a prolific penman, and wrote some clever stories, but he 
ofteiier published trash. More dreary writing we scarcely read than 
one or two novelettes which appeared in a scries of fiction of one of 
the London publishers of cheap literature. His Wanderings in India,, 
originally contributed to Dickens' Household Words^ though disfigured 
by the prejudices of the day, is still pleasant reading, and ought 
to be better known. His forte lay in sketches of men and manners, 
narratives of personal experiences, and so on. He was one I'f 
the luckiest Indian newspaper-owners and editors. He bounded the 
Moffussilite^ with liberal assistance from influential friends no doubt 
but under the most adverse circumstances of the time— circumstances 
which he has himself left on record with his brilliant pen. Ami, 
though a bad financier as J. H. says, he m.'ioaged and edited it 
into a notable success. But the paper made way by its enterprizc and 
independence, its early intelligence, civil and iiiiliUiy, and the con- 
tributions of officers and officials, as much as by the funny flippancies 
of his own pen. He bad wit and humour and any amount of “ cheek.” 
His bold profanity on the Gorham case was a stroke of genius. Yet 
he lacked calibre as a journalist. His brilliancy was of a loose scrappy 
sort. In spile of his great success in the case of Jotee Persad, 
he could scarcely have been a learned writer. J. H.'s testimony to hi# 
Greek scholarship comes on us as a surprize. His papers in Household 
Words show his acquaintance with Bland’s Anthology and nq more. 
He is more at home in English poetry. But it is hard to believe that 
he knew the veriest rudiments of Sanskrit. His writings give abund- 
ant negative proof of his innocence. His Wanderings shows him not 
only without any sympathy for the religion and manners of the people 
of India but very much of a raw Qui Hye in regard to them. 


The American Bison threatens to be extinct. According to the Illus- 
trated lAfndon Newft within the last twenty-five years the race number- 
ed roughly six millions. After the completion of the Union Pacific 
Railway, which divided their land, about four millions were in the 
north and the rest in the south. In ten years more, the nortberncrj« 
became limited to twenty, and of the southerners two Inpdred were 
carefully protected in the Yellowstone Park." It is supposed that five 
hundred more exist in British territory. A collection of the bones 
of these animals gave a pile of eight hundred feel long, eight feet 
wide and seven and half feet high. There is a trade on the bones, 
and they are shipped for conversion into bone ash» for sugar-refining- 
The absolute extinction of the species may yet be prevented, for they 
can breed with success in confinement. These half breeds are not 
so ferocious and can be utilized for various purposes. 

We have never helped to keep the public mind in a ferment of anxietiee 
and apprehensions with, piemature, not to fay idle, speculations regarding 
our North- Western and Northern Frontiers. But we are at last face 
to face with facte. The military preparations cannot be Ignored. . 
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A rather considerable Field Force has been orj^anised under the 
command of General Lockhart to concentrate at Darband on the first 
of next month, for the purpose of chasnsinjjf the Trans*Iiidu8 clans 
ivbivin breach of their pledge given at Seri in May 1891, have har* 
boMd Ha«j||im All Khan of Seri. The Press, with its proneness to 
distrust, more than hints that the real object is different, specially as 
orders have been given for the whole First Army Corps to be in readi- 
ness. It is truly said that so much powder and shot cannot be 
required for bringing those petty clans to their senses. It is, there- 
fore, suspected that the real objective is Afghanistan or the 
Pamirs. We believe the suspicion is gratuitous. The Czar has by 
his pacific attitude relieved us of immediate anxiety with respect 
to Russia. Nor can our Government be in a hurry to go to war with 
the Ameer. But in these critical times it is necessary to strengthen 
ourselves in Afghanistan and indeed throughout the frontiers generally. 
In Abdur Rahman Khan’s present unhappy temper, we cannot be said 
to be strong with him. There is no knowing that he is with us at all. 
On that point theie ought to be no doubt. If necessary, he must be 
coerced into a good boy, or stamped out. There is no desire for war, 
and it may be to /j^oid it that the Government of India is showing 
that it is in earnest and is able to exact deference. These military 
preparations must have a salutary effect on all allies and dependents 
as well as foes on the frontiers. If after all, war could not be avoided, 
we should be all the better for our preparations. 


DaCOITY is raging in all parts of the country. In Kattywar the bud- 
mashes went so far as to loot the Police records. But the most serious 
news in the connection is that Thaggi*— that dread old form of highway 
murder for robbery— has again raised its head. The Revival has taken 
place in Oudh, whence several genuine cases are reported. 


^ /e£/S & RA YYET 

Saturday y September 10^ iSg 2 , 

THE CHOLERA IN CASHMERE. 

The Happy Valley labours under an unhappy liabi- 
lity to the visitation of the Cholera. Not to stray 
to the dim traditionary past, within the last half cen- 
tury Cashmere (or Kashmir as it is now-a-days spelt) 
has suffered from epidemics of this dire disease at 
least five times. The first outbreak occurred as long 
ago as the year 1843. There was a long respite after 
that. What was the cause or causes of the pro- 
tracted immunity we do not know ; it would be in- 
structive to discover them. It is certain that nearly 
a quarter of a century elapsed before the poor in- 
habitants of Cashmere once more made the ac- 
quaintance of the Epidemic Cholera. Since then 
the visit of the scourge has been more frequent, with 
more regular intervals of about a decade, rather more 
or less. The next appearance was twelve years after, 
in 1879, and again in nine years more there was an- 
other, in 1888. Lastly, in less than half the last 
interval — in fact before three full years had scarcely 
passed away — there was yet another : we refer to the 
present — we hope we may call it the late epidemic 
of 1892. It is clear from this chronological series 
that the duration of immunity of this Alpine country 
is becoming small not by degrees but rather by leaps 
and bounds, until there has been two attacks of epi- 
demic within four years. This surely is a serious 
state of things and it behoves the Maharaja’s Gov- 
ernment as well as the enlightened' and benevolent 
Paramount Power which rules over the destinies of 
the whole Indian Continent, including the Native 
States, to make searching inquiry into the pheno- 
menon, It is important to ascertain whether any 
general causes are at work inducing a progressive 
deterioration of the health of the Valley and its 
people. 


Surgeon-Colonel R. Harvey, who had been deputed 
by the Government of India to Cashmere to investi- 
gate the subject, read in July last an interesting paper, 
at the British Medical Association, on the origin and 
spread of the Cholera Epidemic of 1888 at Srinagar, 
Cashmere, and the measures adopted to mitigate the 
sufferings of the poor. He expresses his disbelief 
in the air-borne theory of Cholera, So far so good. 
Unfortunately, be has not been able to free himself 
from the prejudices of the profession. He still clings 
to the notion of the transportation of epidemic by 
human commerce. If he does not tremble at the 
cholera in the (b)air, he suspects it in the clothes. 
Such is his explanation of the outbreak in Cashmere, 
and he points to the facilities ofiered since the open- 
ing of the Jhilum Valley Road. He forgets that this 
importation requires for its manifestation a suitable 
soil for the growth of the disease germs. Of course, 
he ignores the fact that Cholera can arise de novo, 
independent of introduction from without. Accord- 
ing to him, a first introduction is essential before an 
outbreak. A changed sanitary condition, as the gra- 
dual deposition of filth, silting up the beds of rivers 
or tanks, or insufficient supply of water, &c., is not 
enough to generate a new kind of disease. At any 
rate, there must be a carrier of poison. Still a certain 
pre-existing cell, spirillum or bacillus is necessary. 
But there is another greater factor— evolution, at the 
bottom of all these for the progressive development 
of disease. 1 1 completely, though insidiously, changes 
the nature of the organism. In course of time, this 
gradual change is manifested, establishing a new form 
quite different from the pre-existing phenomenon. 
In regard to the Cholera, India has unfortunately got 
a bad name. Lower Bengal in especial is unalterably 
fixed in the Western imagination as the original 
home and still the constant habitat of the Cholera. 
The learned among the European doctors have 
strengthened the notion by identifying the ancient 
visuehika with the modern Cholera. That identifi- 
cation, however, will scarcely stand serious examina- 
tion, notwithstanding the easy acceptance of ignorant 
Hindus. Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, in his Calcutta 
Journal of Medicine, has effectually combated this 
notion. The symptoms of visuehika and cholera are 
not alike. Fever, vomiting, and diarrhoea are the 
prominent symptoms of the one disease, whereas 
suppression of urine, rice water stool and collapse are 
the characteristics of the other. There are certain 
abnormalities common to both, but the points of 
contrast proclaim them quite distinct from each other. 
The differences are too many, too important, and too 
glaring for confounding one with another. It is as 
yet unknown whether visuehika has transformed it- 
self gradually into modern Cholera, or whether the 
Cholera has been introduced into this country by 
foreigners. Supposing it to have been so brought 
over, suspicion lies more on China than any other 
country as the exporter. It has also been asserted 
that Cholera existed in Egypt long before it was 
known in India, and the land of the Pharaohs may 
have something to do with the outspread of this 
disease. At any rate, there is no data before us 
to conclude that India is the home of Cholera from 
the ancient times. Those who do not pretend to 
pursue the subject so far into the mist of ages are still 
content to assign India as the home of the disease 
in quite modern times. This is an unfortunate as 
sumption. They hold that in times not far from our 
own— almost within the memory of the oldest inha- 
bitant— the Cholera from its centre in Bengal travel- 
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led West to Europe and made the tour of the globe, 
scourging the nations in its track. There is no ade- 
quate warrant for this assertion which has become an 
article of creed with the faculty. The evidence offer- 
ed is not only poor but conflicting. And we have 
every hope that before long this notion will be aban- 
doned like many another equally cherished beliefs 
in the domain of medicine. 

Dr. Harvey justly says that " the true method of 
dealing with cholera and all allied diseases is to 
make them impotent for evil by such sanitary 
measures as shall make it impossible for them to flour- 
ish if introduced.” In support, he cites the instances 
of Fort William and other large cantonments in 
Upper India where cholera used to prevail vigorous- 
ly before. Believing in the efficacy of quarantine, he 
doubts its practicability both on sea and on land and 
especially in the latter. A few years before, 
quarantine was the panacea of the hygienists, but 
they have to abandon it not only on account of the 
hardship it entails but for its absolute failure. They 
stuck fact to the sea quarantine to the last, but even 
at enormous expense this measure did not prove use- 
ful. If trade is to be carried on regularly, delay is 
dangerous and so quarantine cannot be insisted on to 
its full extent. For this reason, the Sanitary Confer- 
ence at Venice failed and that at Paris succeeded 
after considerable difficulty. It is not far distant 
when quarantine must give way to local sanitary im- 
provements. They took hold of the wrong view 
and with the usual obstinacy of scientific men 
are still spending time and money uselessly after 
their big hobby. The death-knell has been pro- 
nounced on quarantine. 

From the struggle of contending theories, let us 
turn to the sphere of ascertained facts. With regard 
to the sanitary outlook in Cashmere, the capital, Srina- 
gar, is one of the filthiest town imaginable. The Judi- 
cial Member of the Maharaja’s Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer have condemned city and citizens in 
no measured terms in their reports. The latter officer 
states that " the Kashmiris are notoriously filthy and 
negligent of even personal cleanliness. They care not 
how impure is the water they drink and how dirty the 
house they live in. Srinagar is a badly built town, 
with no drainage and peopled by one of the most dirty 
races on the face of the earth. The result is that 
the soil is saturated with the filth of ages and sur- 
face-cleansing is partially impossible and partially 
neglected. Barustal-gus (filth at the door) is pro- 
verbially admitted to be a mark of affluence. Hu- 
man orcb-ire is scattered broadcast all over the town. 
From the roads and houses on the river bank drains 
carrying slush filth and .sewage empty into the river, 
in which the washermen wash their unclean clothes, 
the dyers wash their dyes and the butchers en- 
trails of animals. The consequence is that the 
water of the river, as it flows through the city 
is little better than liquid sewage.” The Com- 
mittee lo investigate the epidemic of 1888 also 
endorse the same view : “ The majority of the in- 

habitants use the public streets or lanes or the court- 
yards of their own houses for the purpose of nature. 
This has been going on from time immemorial and 
consequently the soil is contaminated to a degree by 
the accumulation of the filth. Private houses with 
some few exceptions have no privy, and even these 
few privies are seldom cleansed. Year after year 
this evil has been growing, as the removal of filth is 
a thing unknown.” Such is the dismal picture pour- 
trayed of Srinagar by the officers of the State of 


Cashmere themselves, and it is high time that these 
evils should be put a stop to. 

Dr. Harvey thinks that he has traced the importa- 
tion of the epidemic of 1888 by the Maharaja’s camp. 
The first case was at Domel on April 24, and the 
one at Srin.agar occurred on the 6th of May. A 
boatman from Baramulla carried the infection and 
on the same day there were six deaths at that place. 

The rest of the paper is devoted to the attempts 
made to mitigate th e sufferings of the diseased and 
to prevent the spread of the epidemic. Then it 
recommends the following improvements. 

(1) . A survey of the city with a view to the pre- 
vention of floods, and the working out of a general 
plan of improvement to be carried into effect piece- 
meal whenever a great flood or fire or earthquake 
makes it possible to Hausmannise any particular 
quarter. 

(2) . The rebuilding of the burnt out quarter upon 
strictly sanitary lines, with wide main streets, and all 
lanes and alleys wide enough to permit the passage of 
conservancy carts. 

(3) . A systematic attempt to place the conser- 
vancy of Srinagar on a proper footing by the pro- 
vision of public and private latrines, and an efficient 
system of scavenging. 

(4) . A supply of pure water distributed in pipes 
througout the city, with hydrants at such short inter- 
vals as shall take away all temptation to use and 
all excuse for using any other water. 

(5) . The deepening of existing canals, and the 
provision of means for flushing them, so as to remove 
as much as possible all sources of impucUy. In 
connection with this a scheme of surface drainage 
to carry off rain water. 

(6) . The prohibition of further burials within the 
city and the provision of new grave-yards outside. 

(7) . The provision .of play-grounds and open 
spaces as lungs for the city. 

(8) . The relegation of cow-houses, tanneries, and 
slaughter-houses to the suburbs. 

(9) . The forbidding of the digging of holes — which 

are rapidly converted into middens to obtain earth for 
building purposes, and the filling up of the hundreds 
already existing. ' 


THE HYDERABAD DEFAMATION CASE. 

THE CASE rOR THE PROSECUTION. 

In the Residency Bazaar Court, before Mr. O. V. Bosanquet, C.S., 
Second Assistant Resident and Magistrate, the^ first hearing came 
on Monday, the apth August, of the esse in which Nawab Mehdi 
Hassan Fattey Nawaz Jung charges Mr. S. M. Mitra with de- 
famation in a pamphlet entitled “A Shocking Social Scandal” 
purporting to have been printed at Lucknow and to have been 
written by one “ Bakir H ussain, Aminabad, Lucknow.” The com- 
plainant is the Home Secretary of the Nizam’s Government. 
The accused, showily dressed in Hyderabad fashion, with a gold 
and jewelled swordbelt, was a conspicuous figure beside his 
counsel, Mr. Eardley Norton, of the Madras Bar, instructed 
by Mr. Edgelow, solicitor of the Bombay High Couft. Mr. 
Inverarity, of the Bombay bar, instructed by Messrs. Forbes, 
Gribble and Fitzpatrick, local pleaders, appeared for the-prosecu- 
tion. 

The Magistrate having taken his seat, Mr. Inveryity at once 
rose and opened the cate. The defamation complained of, he 
said, was contained in a pamphlet, printed on the 15th of March 
last, by the order of the accused and published in April. It was 
of two kinds, as both Mr. and Mrs. Mehdi Hasten were attacked 
therein. Mr. Mehdi Hassan only prosecutes on the present oc- 
casion, leaving for another occasion the defamation on his wife. 
To sum up shortly the main defamatory allegations in that pam- 
phlet are: (i) That Mr. and Mrs. Mehdi Haitsah were never 
married ; (a) that well knowing she was a loose woman he palmed 
her off at hit wife ; and (j) that sending his alleged wife to certain 
officials, and specially to the late Sir Salar Jung IL, it was by her 
influence, fhqs obtained, that hc became Home Secretary eif the 
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Nittim's Government. Counsel would prove that all and each of 
these allegations were absolutely untrue. Mr. Mehdi Hassan 
made the acquaintance of his wife in her father’s house before he 
waAarried j since then and before the led a perfectly pure and 
res^table me ; that the marriage was perfectly a valid one, and, 
above all, that Mr. Mehdi Hassan has all along asserted and be- 
lieved it to be so, and docs so at the present moment. Among the 
first things to be noticed in the pamphlet is that it purports to be 
issued by a person who avowedly wishes to be responsible for his 
statements. He gives his name. Inured to the pleasures of the 
zenana, he has himself, he says, enjoyed this lady’s favours ; he 
, declares himself to have been a pupil of the Canning College, and 
it was her position, he asserts, in Hyderabad society into which he 
was introduced when here on a visit that prompted him to write 
what he did. But all the circumstances so suggestive of truth are 
entirely false. The name is a fictitious one ; no such person was 
ever known to Mr. Mehdi Hassan or his wife ; no pupil of the 
name was ever at the Canning College, and no such person as a 
visitor to Hyderabad had been ever heard of in society there. All 
this is, of course, very material in the event of any attempt at 
justification, if good f^ith is to be proved. Mr. Inverarity here 
referred in some detail to the reasons alleged in the pamphlet itself 
for its publication, and laid emphasis on the fact that while apparent- 
ly courting on the document the fullest inquiry, the most absolute 
and systematic precautions were taken for concealing not only the 
real authors, but even Mitra’s connection with the defamation. 
The political character of this vile document will also be observed 
from the fact that it was written two years before it was published. 
The state of the political atmosphere did not favour its publication 
at that lime. We gel at this fact by undesigned and intrinsic 
evidence in the pamphlet itself. The real objelit of the attack 
was, of course, the Ministry of Sir Asman Jah, but the conspirators 
were ev.Mently afraid then to use the weapon they had so carefully 
prepared. That this pamphlet was really written in 1890 is seen 
from p. 3, where the writer refers to the events of 1872 and 1873 
as “eighteen years ago”— the period that is when some of the 
pupils mentioned were in fact as stared, at the Canning College. 
And if among these pupils there was no Mirza Bakir Hussain ca- i 
pablc of writing this pamphlet, there was another person there, who | 
in his person answers to the description Mirza Fakir Hussain gives ! 
of himself. This person openly mentioned elsewhere in the pam- I 
phlet as having also enjoyed this lady’s favours is Mr. Syed All I 
Belgrami ; he, indeed, was at the Canning College in 1873, and 
went up for his degree 'and was plucked, and the events of his 
career otherwise correspond to the description of the fictitious 
Bakir Hussain. Under Section 105 of the Evidence Act, the onus 
of proving the fact that brings the defence within the exceptions 
in the Penal Code falls, of course, upon the accused. Most of the 
persons mentioned in the pamphlet are present and available in 
Hyderabad, and we will look to the accused to put all these 
persons in the witness box. When Syed All Belgrami comes 
into that box, if he ever dares to come there, I shall have 
some very ugly questions to ask him about this Bakir Hussain, 
and the similarity ' of that personage’s experience to the events 
of his own life. The accused Mitra is, of course, only a tool 
in the hands of the real persons intriguing against the Nizam’s 
Government behind him, hoping that through the Home Secre- 
tary they will injure and damage the entire Ministry. An- 
other point ia that no less than nine persons are alleged in the 
pamphlet to have been criminally intimate with Mrs. Mehdi Hassan. 
First, wc have the writer himself and three others— the joint-stock 
company, of these, Mahomed Akbar Khan is in the Nizam’s Police. 
Wc must sec that the defence calls him. Another person is Rafi- 
ud-din, who is a brother or cousin of Nawab Sarwar Jung— another 
very important gentleman in this case, whose presence in the wit- 
ness-box, on behalf of the accused, I look forward to with particular 
concern, as I hope to extract from him some interesting informa- 
tion regarding the authorship of this vile pamphlet. On p. 5 the 
names of three more persons are given, who either enjoyed this 
lady’s favours, or are perfectly acquainted with all her antecedents. 
Among these are Sarwar Jung himself and Syed Hussain Belgrami 
and Syed Ali^ Belgrami, while the ninth person is Shuja-at-Ali. 

I have already alluded to the particulars so fictitiously circumstantial 
which place the defamation in the most malicious manner possible. 

It purports to be both written under the writer’s own signature, 
who is only too willing to come forward to support his statements. 
Two of these nine persons wrote at once absolutely denying the 
allegations concerning them, and Syed Hassa.i . and Shuja-at Aii will 
come here to entirely repudiate all connection with, and knovTledge 
of, the circumstances mentioned concerning them in the pamphlet. 
As to the seven others, we will expect to see them here in the 
witness-bex called on behalf of the defendant. No other evidence 
will do^ if that mentioned in the pamphlet itself is deliberately with- 
held when the persons are present and their evidence* available in 
Hyderabad* with reference to the truth of these tllegadons, 1 
mfytgiin repeat that it is absolutely untrue that Mrs. Mehdi 
Hdiiin W|a other then a perfectly pure and respectable woaaan 
client <>fdred to marry herj and after the marriage j^e 


has continued»co live with him, wherever he was living, always as 
his honourable and faithful wife. 1 am reluctant even to suppose 
such a thing, but even if Mrs. Mehdi Hassan were such as she is 
alleged to have been, it would nor afFect the charge against Mitra, 
unless he can prove Mehdi Hassan’s complaisance, and that he acted 
with the knowledge he is alleged to have acted with. Even if these 
allegations were true nothing but a feeling of loathing and disgust 
arise to see these things raked up after twenty years. Mrs. Medhi 
Hassan’s father was Captain Donnelly, a retired Warrant Officer 
from the Ordnance or Commissariat Department, who, like other 
respectable lads ( f ) — and might have done worse in his youth. 
His brother, more fortunate, was a Deputy Surgeon on the Madras 
side. Her mother was the daughter of Captain Mitchcl. In 1872 
she was living with h’er father at Lucknow, when Mehdi Hassan 
made their acquaintance, and where the affection between them 
began, which has happily continued unabated to the present day. 
The father objected to his daughter marrying Mehdi Hassan, and 
she returned with her father to the Punjab, where she lived with 
him up to the day of his death in 1873. After that event she cor- 
responded with Mehdi Hassan again when she was living with her 
friend, Mrs. Evans it Delhi. Mr. and Mrs. Evans are still living, 
and I shall probably apply for a commission to examine them. 
While living there the marriage was arranged for, and Miss Donnelly 
was brought to Lucknow by Mrs. Evans, where after Mehdi Has- 
san’s return from Jubhulpur the cqremony was gone through. Two 
witnesses were present and signed the contract of marriage ; another 
of the attesting witnesses arrived too late for the ceremony, but 
signed the contract. His relatives were naturally opposed to his 
marrying a person not of his own race, but Miss Donnelly became 
a Mahomedan before marriage, and for nine or ten years observed 
purdah. Later on, however, she has been attending Christian 
places of worship. This contract of marriage is signed by bocK 
Mr. Mehdi Hassan and his wife and attested, first by the witnesses 
of the marriage, and afterwards by three others, two of these Mehdi 
Hassan’s uncles and the third a near relative. Of these attesting 
witnesses inayat Ali is, unfortunately for us, dead, and yet the event 
is perhaps not so unfortunate, for as wc can prove his signature, 
that fact itself, the death, having occurred so many years ago, will 
go a long way to prove the genuineness of the document. More- 
over, the marriage was never kept a secret. Within a week 
all his relatives were informed of it, and from the time of the 
marriage Mrs. Mehdi Hassan was recognised and visited by 
all the best Mahomedan families as his wife. Then we come 
to Hyderabad, where Mr. and Mrs. Mehdi Hassan have always 
lived in the full light of the public eye. It is impossible, 
therefore, that she could have carried on a career of infamy, and, 
if she did there can be no difficulty in calling the host of minor 
officials who were criminally intimate with her, and proving that 
Mehdi Hassan was her accomplice. There is another matter I 
would refer to, one of the allegations reflects on the character 
of a nobleman now dead, and it is stated that through her influence 
it W9s that Salar Jung advanced Mehdi Hassan to be Home Secre- 
tary ; that they were seen together at all hours of the day and 
night. 1 need hardly go any further at present. If there is any 
attempt at justification, I shall of course claim to call witnesses in 
reply, for it is impossible at this stage to Foresee what case the 
defendant is going to set up, or what witnesses he will call. The 
first that should be called arc, of course, those named in the pam* 
phlet. If not called, wc shall have the natural inference from 
their absence, and if they come into the witness-box, wc hope to 
have the falsehood of the statements in the pamphlet shown out 
of their own mouths. I may say again that wc have made en- 
quiries at the Canning College, ft is alleged that three of the 
four persons who formed the “joint-stock company” for keeping 
Miss Dounelly went up for their degree and were plucked ; the 
result, it . is suggested, of their debauched conduct and neglect 
of their books ; we have ascertained that no such person as Bakir 
Hussain was at the Canning College in those years ; that Rafi-ud-diii 
was there, but never went up for a degree, and therefore was not 
plucked ; that Yusuf-ud-din did go for his degree and was plucked; 
and that .Mahomed Akbar Khan was not a student at ail, and of 
course, was not plucked. I do not expect to see him here, but 
if 1 do, Wc may learn something from the coincide.ncc. Anyhow, 
it is curious, that Syed Ali Belgrami did go up for his degree that 
year and that he was plucked ; that he is no fictitious person, hut 
is now in Hyderabad. This, of course, does not enable us t(» 
proceed against him, but the fact is important. There is another 
person also whom we cannot prosecute ; Nawab Sarwar Jung is not 
within the jurisdiction of this Court, but belongs to the Nizam’s 
household, and his Highness has not given permission to do so as 
yet, I may say that the whole procedure adopted in regard to 
this pamphlet negatives good faith. The proper course would be, 
luppoiing the writer to be actuated by the motivbs alleged in the 
pamphlet, to report the matter to the Nizam, to the Minister, 
or to the Resident instead of posting large quantities of the pam- 
phlet from Bombay to Hyderabad to every official and every Mess 
and Club and to other parta of India. The object was, of course^ 
a political one— to ruin Mehdi Hassan, and through him to ruiu 
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the Nizam’s Ministry. It was of course known that Mehcii 
Hassan was not at the time in Hyderabad, and we all know that 
if a lie has half an hour’s start the truth seldom overtakes it, and 
most men arc unfortunately only too ready to believe scandal, and 
evil of others. As to the accused, wc know he is a mere tool well 
paid, as wc shall show, to receive and endure the imprisonment to 
which he may be sentenced. I shall call evidence to prove that 
he was even prepared to sell the opposite party, his own friends, 
if he was paid his own price for it. 

A ROAD FROM COOLPY TO CHANNEL CREEK. 

Baboo Prasad Dutt of No. l, Sickdarparah Lane, Calcutta, has 
circulated to those interested the following letter ; — 

I BBO to submit the following facts for your consideration : 

a. After years of fruitless endeavours for securing an easy 
means of comi^unication with that vase tract of the country below 
Coolpy, in the subdivision of Diamond Harbour, 24-Pcrgunnahs, 

* Raja Peary Mohun the marginally noted grantees of Sagor 
Mookerjee, C. 1 . E. Island* have at last succeeded in secur- 

Messrs. Cally Coomar ing the following expression of opinion 
Mondol and Cb. and my from the Government on the sub- 
humble self. ject : “From the letter from the 

Board of Revenue cited in the preamble, it appears that the al- 
, /legation of the petitioners that, not a rupee of the cesses raised 
« within the District is expended on Sagor Island, is substantially 
• correct. So far, therefore, the petitioners seem to have a just 
ground of complaint against the District Road Committee of the 
24-Pergunnahs. The Board of Revenue will be requested to im- 
press upon the Committee the necessity of allowing the Sagor 
Island an adequate proportion of the grant for village roads, having 
regard to the other demands upon the District Road fund and to 
the claims of other parts of the District.” 

3. The District Board of the 24-Pcrgunnahs with the object 
of giving effiect to the above cited Government Resolution have 
been since making an annual grant for the Sagor Island roads. The 
Chairman of the Board in reply to my enquiry was pleased to say 
as follows “ Ra. 1,000 was provided for in the current year’s 
budget for improvement of communications in Sagor Island, but 
as the amount has not been drawn by the grantees, it has again 
been entered in the budget for 1886-87, together with an addition- 
al sum of Rs. 475. The total amount thus available for expendi- 
ture in Sagor Island during the ensuing ccss year is Rs. !,475.” 

4. On this the District Engineer of the 24-Pergunnah8 recom- 
mended certain allotments of the above sums for repairing village 
roads of the five grants in the Island, and the Chairman of the 
Board was pleased to ask my opinion on the subject. 

5. Believing, as I do, that the question of public good is of 
much more importance than seeking the interests of our individual 
grants, I submitted to the Chairman the following proposal, namely, 
that out of the annual allotments for the improvement of com- 
munications in Sagor Island the question of the construction of a 
fair weather road in the main land from the top of Channel Creek 
river to Coolpy should have prior consideration, as the construc- 
tion of this road, it is hoped, will provide a desirable, safe and 
continuous link to inland communication with the town. 1 also 
pointed out that although the grant was too small, it would be 
better expended if a commencement was made of this road, and 
it was gradually expended from future annual grants, 1 also sub< 
mitted to him that if he thought it undesirable to commence a 
big project with so small a grant, cither the annual allotments 
might be set apart as a separate fund for the construction of this 
road and when a respectable sum had accrued the work might be 
taken in hand, or it might be reserved to meet the payment of 
interest. From borrowed capital the work may be undertaken. I 
also expressed to him my belief that annual voluntary contribu- 
tions equal to the amount of road cess payment can be had for the 
construction of this road from those who are interested in its con- 
struction, if the amount of the cess of the locality, which will be 
benehced by this road, be exclusively expended in the construction 
thereof. I further informed him chat if the apportionment of the 
present grant in no way prejudiced the interest of the mosr im- 
portant question about the construction of the proposed road I 
might then submit my views on the question put to me. 

6. Mr. Forbes, the then Chairman of the District Board, with 
his wonted love for fairness, took up the subject in right earnest, 
and had a resolution passed, an extract from which, as has been 
communicated to me, is as follows:-? 

“ The proposal of Babu Prosad Doss Dutr, one of the grantees 
of Sagor Island, for the construction of a fair weather road from 
the Coolpy Road to the northern part of Channel Creek was then 
brought forward for discussion ; resolved that the construction of a 
road from Coolipy to Channel Creek being very desirable the 
Board will be prepared to undertake the work provided the grantees 
agree to subscribe one-half of the cost, and that on their concluding 
arrangements in this respect with the Board, provision be made in 
the budget for 1888-89 and 1889-90 to carry out the work/* 


7. For the purposes of ascertaining the views of the parties 
to be benefited by the proposed road as to the question of railing 
half the cost as required by the District Board, a meeting was held 
at the Diamond Harbour subdivisional office, but only four persona 
attended the same ; however, it was resolved that those who will 
be benefited by this road should pay twice the amount of cesses 
which they pay and give up the land required for the road free of 
all charges. 

8. The Chairman of the District Board has been pleased to 
inform me that an estimate and plan of the proposed road is now 
ready, and the cost of the road has been estimated at Rs. 31,520 
including cost of the land to be acquired, Rs. 12,480. I was asked 
what plan 1 would propose to adopt for ascertaining the views of 
the Zemindars concerned as regards the land required for the 
road. I have also been informed chat the Chairman is desirous of 
asking the Zemindars concerned to attend a meeting or circulate 
a letter on the subject of the land. 

9. In my reply to the Chairman I have pointed out the dif- 
ficulties of moffassil men to attend the meeting, and give a decisive 
opinion on the subject without mastering the full facts of the case. 
I therefore suggested that a history of the past proceedings should 
be conveyed by a circular letter to all the parties to be benefited by 
the road, asking them to communicate their views within t given 
time, and then to hold a meeting to discuss the question. I have 
not heard what steps have been taken on the subject. 

10. I have also quite recently drawn the attention of the 
Chairman to the fact that the proposed road is intended to be com- 
menced and terminated on the mainland, thus the residents of the 
northern portion of Sagor Islend even cannot therefore expect to 
reap equal direct advantages with the residents of the mainland on 
whose lands it would be constructed, whilst the residents of my 
Dhoblat estate, being further separated by about 20 miles of dense 
jungle from the last inhabited quarter of the northern part of the 
island, can expect little or no advantage ; nevertheless the gantees 
of Sagor Island have not only consented that the annual grants sanc- 
tioned for the village roads of Sagor Island should be transferred 
for the construction of this road in the mainland, but have also 
offered to pay in addition 5,812-9-6, the two years’ cesses they pay 
for Sagor Island. This shows that they arc not selfish in any way. 
1 have, therefore, submitted that if the residents of Hie locality 
over which the road is to pass refuse to bear their portion of the 
just burden, and if the District Board do not take into consideration 
that the locality below Coolpy (which has not a single road, but is 
annually contributing at least on account of cesses Rs. 20,324-6-6 
without receiving any return whatever) is justly entitled to this 
road which has been estimated to cost Rs. 31,520, with such con- 
tributions which may be got from the people and the provincial 
fund, then the question of the ‘ construction of this road must drop, 
and the sum at credit of the village roads in Sagor Island should be 
expended on legitimate purposes for which they arc sanctioned. 

11. I am now asked to ascertain the views of the parties who 
own lands on the line of the proposed road, or who would be 
benefited by its construction, and a list of the names of those 
gentlemen has been sent to me. I have, therefore, taken the liberty 
to address you on the subject. 

12. Need I say that the proposc'd road will be of much bciiefit 

to the poor residents of the locality below Coolpy. It is un- 
necessary to dilate on this point. It will facilitate the opening 
out of and marts, thus bringing in direct returns to the 

Zemindars concerned and enhancing the income and the value 
of their properties. I say nothing regarding the luxury of doing 
good to the poor rayycts of this backward locality who havc‘ an 
undoubted claim for assistance in such a matter from their land- 
lords. We all know that the fund at the disposal of the District 
Board is not adequate for the full requirements of the District, 
and if wc were to insist on the actual fulfilment of the following 
behest of the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for India “that 
the benefit to be derived from the rates should be brought 
home to their (people’s) doors— that these benefits should be 
palpable, direct, immediate,” an ugly question for the general 
enhancement of the local ccss arises. Sir Rivers Thompson, in his 
Tarkessur speech, clearly pointed this out. I therefore^ink it 
prudent to. offer voluntary contributions and get the important 
and urgent works carried out quietly. May 1 request you to be 
good enough to express your views as to what contribution you 
will be pleased to make in aid of the construction of the proposed 
road regarding (a) free gift of all the lands within your zemindary 
that might be necessary for the construction of the road (k) and 
cash dbntribution. 

13. I request you will be good enough to express yoqr views 

within one month and send it to the care of the Vice-Chairman, 
District Board, 24-Pergunnahs, Alipur, to enable me to submit • 
report on this subject to the Chairman of the District Board for 
a final settlement of the question one way or the other. 1 may 
say that he will he very glad to call a meeting if the majority 
of the gentlemen to be benefited by the proposed road are disposed 
to attend tfic same, ^ 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comf(»ri, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leafiets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
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DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sainbhu Chunder 
Mookdrjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
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Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’bte Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath BoBe,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances,* 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posts, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 

Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Kadhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatleiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghala, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, c.i.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, m.a., b l., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandcy, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganinohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, | 

&c., &c., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents eve^- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 
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Jewelled Bing Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Machine Be. 5. Music Box Bs. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. x-8-o 
each. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30.’ 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does alt sorts of work 
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Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says 
“ It works as good as any Rs. 30 machine.” 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

TRAN.SLATIONS FROM HEINE. 

BY THKODORE MARTIN. 

“ Ich stand in dunkeln Tfdumen)^ 

1 STOOD on her picture gazing, 

And backward my dark dreams ran, 

And the dear, dear face before me 
To live somehow began. 

Her lips, around them gathered 
A smile in tome wondrous wise, 

And tears as of yearning sadness 
Stood glistening in her eyes. 

'And down my cheeks the tears, too. 

Flawed on in unbidden stream ; 

And oh, that Tve lost thee, darling. 

Seems only a wildered dream. 

Warum sind die Rosen so diass I ’’ 

Why are the roses so wan of hue, 

Oh, say to me, darling, why ? 

And why, love, why is the violet blue. 

In the green, green grass so shy ? 


But thyself, so artful-artless. 

Thy sweet face, thy lender eyes, 
With their looks so fond, so heartiest, 
Never poet could devise. 


lorrley. 

1 CANNOT imagine what daunts me, 

And makes me feel eerie and low : 

A legend, it troubles, it haunts me, 

A legend of long ago. 

The air chilis, day is declining, 

And smoothly Rhine’s waters run. 

And the peaks of the mountains are shining 
Aloft in the setting sun. 

* 

A maiden of wondrous seeming, 

Most beautiful sits, see, there t 

Her jewels in gold are gleaming. 

She combs out her golden hair. 

With a comb of red gold she parts it. 

And still as she combs it, she sings ; 

As the melody falls on our hearts, it 
With power as of magic stings. 


The lark, why sings he so sad a chime, 

As he soars in the sky o’erhead P 
Why, why exhales from the fragrant thyme 
An odour as of the dead ? 


With a spasm the boatman heais it, 
Out there in his liiilc skiff ; 

He sees not the reef, as he nears it, 
He only looks up to the clilf. 


Why wears tlie sun all the livelong day 
A look of such chill and gloom ? 

Oh why is the eaiih so ashen-grey, 

And desolate as a tomb ? 

And why so heart-sick and sad am I ? 

Oh sny, love, why this should be ! 

Oh say, my heart’s very darling, why 
Hast thou forsaken me ? 

“ Liede^ solist mir heuie sagen f 
Say, love, art thou not a vision ? 

Speak, foi I to know were fain, — 
Such as summer hours Elysian 
Breed within the poet’s brain ? 

Nay, a mouth of such completeness. 
Eyes of such bewitching flame, 

Girl so garnered round with sweetness, 
Never did a poet frame. , 

Vampires, basilisks, chimseras. 
Dragons, monsters, all the dire 
Creatures of the fable eras, 

Quicken in Ihe'poei’s fire. 


The waters will sweep, 1 am thinking, 
O’er skilf, ay, and boatman ere long ; 
And this is, when daylight is sinking, 
What Loreley did with her song. 

-•Blackwood, 


THE ELF-KING’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 

Down the merry streamlet dancing, 

Through thedickeiing shadows glancing, 

Foam about her white feet creaming, 

All her wayward hair out-streaming, 

Laughing on the laughing water. 

Dances down the Elf-King’s daughter — 
Youngest daughter fair. 

Ail the trees bend low toward her. 

All the rocks are strong to guard her. 

All the little grasses whisper, 

And the low-toned breezes lisp her 
Praises everywhere. 

All around the warm air lingers 
' Lovingly, the while her fingers, 
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With a dainty upward geiture, 
Seem to draw a shade for vesture 
Of her loveliness. 


Yet meseems she moves so purelyi 
Gliding on her path demurely, 

Looking with clear eyes serenely, 

She were clad not half so queenly 
In a royal dress. 

Now she’s lightly onward sweeping, — 
Now she stays half-glad, half-fearing, 
O’er the ledge of granite peering, 

Eyes the headlong torrent leaping — 
Eyes far down the sullen boulders. 

While the long locks round her shoulders 
Gather tenderly. 

Now with little laugh a-tremble. 

Glad her shrinking to dissemble, 
Flashing through the diamond shower 
With her white feet launched below her, 
And her hair drawn out above her. 

Swift as lady to her lover 

Down the fall goes she. 


Now when quiet night has clouded 
All the river board and stately, 
Down the stream she rides sedately, 
By her soft hair warmly shrouded. 
Lulled by melody. 


Down amid the dim trees greeting, 

And the drowsy wheat’s repeating, 
Dreaming on the dreaming water 
Floats the Elf-king’s youngest daughter 
To the dreaming sea. 


Blackwood. 


J. R. S. 


WEEKLYANA. 


The urges legishttive action to prevent boys from smoking. 

We say ditto. 

We read in the Hindoo Patriot of the I2th September, 

“The Afghan, says the Indian proverb, holds the first rank in 
duplicity.” 

There is no such proverb, Indian or extra- Indian. 

#*# 

Some honest, far from over-burdened wight has been calculating that— 

“Should Queen Victoria live another year, she will have reigned 
longer than any English monarch, except George III. Fifty-six years 
was the length of Henry Ill’s reign, and the Queen was crowned 
fifty-five years ago.” 


At Tel-el Amarna, a literary collection has been found— a regular 
Babylonian Library 3,500 years old. 

• • 

Sir Edwin Arnold has unearthed one of the noblest romances of the 
East, the “ Story of Adxunia,” on which he has written a four-act play 
in blank verse. He hopes to bring it out at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. Sir Edwin has written for the American Press a fervid and 
beautiful introduction to the “ Story of Adzuma.” 

An American publication offered a prize of 50 dols. for the most as- 
tounding fish story. Many MSS. were presented, of various lengths, 
but the prize was won by one F. T. Ranson, who had sent in the follow- 
ing story “ Several days ago a friend and I went fishing in Silver 
Lake, but didn’t catch anything.” 


The Malabar and Travancope Spectator^ in an article on Mr. Gladstone 
keeping out Mr. Labouchere from his ministry at royal dictation, passes 
lu review t^e Utter’s recent career as a publicist and politician. Our 


contemporary notices the outspoken ness of Truths saying that that 
freedom of language would, if Labby ” were writing in Russia, soon 
procure him the knout in a Siberian dungeon. Then with a fine feli- 
city of compliment our Malabar brother adds 
“ But the grand old monarchical constitution of England is alio, if we 
may say so, to a great extent democratic, and Mr. Labouchere is allow- 
ed to live on and write. There are thousands who pin their faith on 
bis democratic doctrines, and the rulers of England suffer such things 
to be.” 

• 

• • 

We learn that the Courier of Cochin having started a Scandal Column, 
there are in consequence flutterings in many local dovecots. One 
item runs:— “Ten elopements on the tapis j nine of them married 
people, and one unmarried.” Thereupon, “ This is rich,” remarks the 
Malabar and Travancore Spectator. We should say, it was too much 
of a good thing. But our Malabar brother knows his own. Or rather, 
his neighbours. He asks the pertinent question, “ How many wife’s 
sisters in the case, we wonder, for, perhaps, to Cochin Benedicts th«^ 
description of the Englishman by a German may be applied, to the 
effect that John Bull is a husband who always makes a mistake and 
marries the wrong sister.” 

• • 

Reffering to the movement lately set on foot in Switzerland to prove 
that Count Mattel’s so-called electro-homceopathy and his cancer cuies 
are a delusion and a fraud, and the British Medical Jourptats assertion 
since that an Investigaiion Committee has shown the system to he 
a failure or worse, the Malabar and Travancore Spectator calls upon 
Father Fte. Muller, of Mangalore, wiio has had a dispensaty of the 
treatment fur more than ten years, to declare his experience of the 
alleged ftaud. 


It is reported that sixteen packages of gold , valurd at Rs. 804,873 
have just been despatched from Kolar Gold Fields to Bombay. What- 
ever may be the case with the Jhoot Moot Companies of Bengal, 
Mysore gold is not a myth. 

• • 

It ts said that Mr. Sorabjee Ruttonjee, of Sorabjee and C 7 ., has dis- 
covered pure alum in large quantities in a mountain known aa Jurgoon, 
about twenty-eight miles east of Quetta, near some coal mines. 

• • « 

We learn— 

“ Spaniards have invented a novel form of duel; Combatants being 
mounted on bicycles each armed with a knife, rush full tilt at each 
other. A collision thus arranged, appears to be tremendous.” 

That discovery is worthy of the nation which to this day patronizes 
bull-fights. Still for savage personal encounters in cold blood, the 
Americans do not yield even to the Spaniards. 

# 

• • 

It is reported that Mrs. Annie Besant is about to publish another 
theosophical manual, this time deeding with Re-incarnation. Qpon 
this the Denial Tunes “ We strongly suspect she is a subject of 
transmigration, aud could almost hazard a guess of her form previous 
to her appearance as an atom of humanity.” That is a brilliant guess 
in the Natural History of Creation. 

• • 

We learn— 

“ Numerous silkworms, which were brought to Gokak from Nilgiri 
and other mouiitHins by Sultan Saheb Kolwal, at a heavy cost, are 
said to have been destroyed by an Englishman. He then went to 
Madras— so it IS repotted— and did similar mischief there, to a silk 
factory, which was also in its infancy.” 

There is so much method yi these mischiefs, that one cannot help 
suspecting that this vandalism is pursued in the interest of some place 
or trade. 

The Bombay Small Cause Court has held that forward contracts for 
the sale or purchase of Government paper are merely wagering and 
gambling contracts, and therefore not enforceable by law. 

♦ 

• « 

The, Strand Magatine contains an account of an interview with the 
illustrious President, R. A., with illustrations. Sir Frederic Leighton 
early showed his genius in the direction of Art. 

“ His family went to Rome when be was ten years of age, and the 
boy began taking lessons from Siguor Meli. When he was fourteen 
his father took some of his sketches to Hiram Powers, the American 
sculptor. *Aud what is the verdict, Mr, Powers?’ asked Mr. Leigutou. 
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tried, convicted, and sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
A fine of Rs, $0. Wc have heard of theft of buffaloes and horses, 
but (his is the first lime that we come across an elephantine enoiinity 
of the light-fingered gentry. 

Herb is testimony in favour of opium by Dr. Lawrie, the Residency 
Surgeon of Hyderabad 

1 came out to India twenty • years ago with violent prejudices 
against opium, which it took a long lime to uproot. If opinm-eating 
is a vice, it b not to be compared in the harm it does with alcohol. 
Alcohol destroys the health and leads to crime ; opium 
neither the one nor the other. All men, and more especially all 
women, in health are much better without alcohol than with it ; but 
1 very much doubt if the same can be said in India about opium. 
On the contrary, an immense number of people in this country owe 
their health to opium, and would not only fall an easy prey to disease 
but would actually suffer in general health if they did not take It.” 

Few medical men have had a wider range of experience in different 
parts of India than Dr. Lawrie, and no one is entitled to speak more 
authoritatively in an inquiry into the effects of particular habits on 
the health of the people. His opinion on the influence of the opium- 
habit, therefore, is of the highest value. He confesses how he bad 
shared the universal prejudice of the drinking races against the harm- 
less drug, and how it took him long to shake himself free from it. 
So far from being a rank poison which should, on no account, be coun- 
tenanced, he virtually acknowledges that opium is one of the most 
useful and beneficial articles and has, at least in this country, preserved 
the health of thousands. To the native of India this is no news, but 
Dr. Lawrie has shown considerable courage in avowing a truth so 
strange among Europeans. If truth is the object of the anti-Opiumites, 
this sort of testimony of men like Dr. Lawrie and Sir VV. Moore will 
lead them to raise the siege against the Government of India. 


Mbdical men arc divided in opinion as to the superiority of boiled 
over unboiled milk. With us Indians, it is the universal custom from 
time immemorial to drink milk boiled. But there are men of 
science who prefer to have it unboiled. They seem to think that 
boiling deprives the milk of its nutrient properties and makes it 
indigestible. They hold further that the bacilli of anthrax or tuber- 
tulohis, dtc., are not destroyed in the boiling. Hence it is a needless 
operation. But the latest experiment conducted by Dr. Chamouin 
supports the native Indian view. He fed a number of kittens with 
boiled and an equal number with milk direct from animal. The 
former grew twice as fat and healthy as the latter ; but a kitten 
left to its mother was the fattest and healthiest of them alt, as the 
deficiencies supplied by the maternal instinct were beyond the re- 
sources of the laboratory. Then he examined the cause of the 
Infant mortality in Paris, and traced it more to intestinal disease than 
to anything else, directly or indirectly. Carrying on his investiga- 
tions further, he was happy to find that tiie simple precaution of boiling 
milk before feeding saved proportionately a large number of infants. 


His suiting workshops under Europeans for supply of niilitary 
material is just the thing. We would even indulge him in the manu- 
facture of wine or spirits out of the fine grape of his countiy, like old 
Ranjit Singh, if his heart yearned after the “ water of life,” though a 
gouty man had better avoid the alluring but foi bidden draught. But 
what is this nonsense of electric light for in a land still groping in the 
stinking oily cherag stage of illumination ? He may have his knife and 
fork, if he do not run the risk of cutting himself, but why cigars ? And 
then, cigars to the abandonment of the hookkah is a distinct step 
backwaids. But the electric light at Cabool 1 The conversion of the 
Bala Hissar inm a University with Haraprasad Shastri for Professor » 
of Political Philosophy and Diplomacy, would be a less romantic 
rcfoini. 

One of the largest meetings of the Great Eastern Hotel Wine and 
General Purveying Co., Ld., was held on the 8th September. The 
attendance of share-holders in person was not large, only twenty being 
present, but the votes recorded were as many as ten thousand shoit by 
only 77. Tiie meeting was specially convened to do away with the 
sei vices of Messis. Wilson, Calder & Co., and to authorise the Diiect- 
ors to propose new arrangements for the conduct of the Company’s 
business in Gieat Britain. It was claimed on behalf of the Company 
that on account of the leiirement and death of Mr. Alex. Calder, the 
senior partner of Wilson, Calder & Co., that fiiin, under the operation 
of clauses 124 to 126 of the Articles of Association, had ceased to 
exist and that the clauses weie inoperative. Messrs. Wilson, on the 
other hand, contend that the death of their partner does not release 
the Purveying Company iiom their obligation to them, and gave 
notice that they would contest in couit any such resolution can ied 
at that meeting as illegal and invalid and not binding on them. Noi- 
withstanding the protest, and in spite of a proposition to adjourn the 
meeting for eight weeks, a resolution was carried dispensing with 
the services of Messrs. Wilson, Calder & Co. Mr. Shirley Tieiiiearne, 
the Chairman of the meeting and the managing director of the 
Company, had anticipated the opposition and was forearmed with 
the votes of the absent share-holders. Mr. Tremeaine is equal to 
any combat that may follow. 

Mr. a. M. Nash in a huff has “chucked” up the registrarship of the 
Calcutta University. In addition to his Ks. 400 inonthl), be had 
claimed a sum of Rs. 1,200 for ‘stiinining up the numbers in the lass 
Arts examinations. The Syndicate having decided that the Registrar 
was not entitled to the extra remuneration for work which legiti- 
mately fell within his duty, Mr. Nash at once resigned. There was, 
however, Mr. W. Griffiths with a soul above Rupees, Annas, and Pies, 
who would drudge through any sums in addition without recom- 
pense beyond the arithmetic pleasu|;e, and he was elected Registrar. 
The Fellows would do well to take extra care of their upper extremities. 


It is scarcely to the credit of the great Indian journals that we should 
receive the earliest and must copious information about the East from 
Europe. The following picture of the Amir at Home is by a cor- 
respondent of a London paper 

“ The simplicity of his attire was in marked contrast to the gor- 
geously bejewelled raiment often displayed by the Indian Chiefs and 
Princes present at that historic meeting. His style of living is 
said to be equally plain, and, abandoning the almost universal 
Oriental custom of eating witli the hands, he uses a knife and 
fork at table. Similarly, he has taken* to smoking cigars, in place 

of the Eastern * hookali’ or water-pipe, a change which some con- 

noisseurs in the use of tobacco will declaie to be a mistake. Other 
indications of the tendencies of his mind are shown by the introduc- 
tion of the electric light in Kabul, by the construction of new streets { 

and a new palace, by the establishment of workshops fitted with | 

expensive machinery imported from England for the mafuifncture 
of military material, and controlled by English engineers, and by 
many embellishments and improvements which he has wrought for 
bis capital. Take him ail in all, the Amir is not such a bad fellow 
as many apparently imagine him to be. It is at once his weakness 
and his advantage that he considers himself a very mighty potentate 
indeed. To his inordinately exalted opinion of himself rather to 
express ill-will is to be traced much of the friction which has occurred 
between him and the Indian Government. It would be much to the 
benefit of all concerned were lie to carry out his desire of paying a 
visit to this country.” 

That description, although it proves that he is very far from an 
ogre, does not exalt the Amir in our opinion. It shows him a vain 
old boy. Abdur Rahman^s residence in Russian cities and hit inter- 
course with Europeans, seem to have done him both goo^ and bad* 


In noticing our article “The Hedjaz the Home of the Cholera,' 
our contemporary of the Statesmun takes exception to our remark 
as to the insanitary condition ot Jerusalem, We did not speak 
without the book. We would refer our contemporary to a letter 
published in the Lancet of the 18th June 1892, in which Mr. 
Hingsion Fox, of Finsbury Square, thus speaks of the place 
'’The Chnsiian pilgrimage to Jerusalem towards Easter time is 
nut wholly unlike the Mahotnmedan in its sanitary aspect as 
1 can testify ; but the numbers are much smaller and the mortaluy 
fur less.” The eighth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica,. which 
contains more information than the ninth, at least with respect to 
Jerusalem, dues not speak well of the Holy City of the Chris^ns and 
the Jews. The old buddings which are still far too numerous are 
very much ill-ventilated, while most of them are in a ruinous state. 
The majority of the population live in these houses which are 
generally overcrowded, and the crowding is increasing at a rapid 
rate on account of the incoming Jews. The old method 0/ water 
supply from rain-water preserved in cisterns, is yet followed. In 
the ninth edition, only the addition of a few hospitals, hotels 
and schools is mentioned. As for the statement that “ the climate 
of Jerusalem is healthy,, in comparison with that of the plains 
beneath it,” it must be accepted with some reservation. For the 
description following does not put it on a sound footing. 
fresh sea breeze blows throughout the day in the suniiner, and the 
average daily maximum temperaturg is 86'F. August is, 
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month, but in May the prevalence of dry east winds is specially 
trying. The autumn months are very unhealthy.** As for the city 
of Mecca, Ali Bey, who preserved the thermometrical readings at 
different times, gives the maximum heat-^in February— -SyT and the 
minim^ ^ 7 * 5 ^' Medina is a cooler town in comparison either 
with wltoca or^rusalem. According to Dr. Abdur Kazzak, who is 
impartial in his report of the Hedjaz, the sanitary arrangements of this 
city would be creditable to any civilized country of the present day. 
Altogether, in a comparison between Mecca and Jerusalem, the latter 
falls short in many respects, especially in the water supply, which is 
one of the principal factors in the generation and the spread of any 
ftind of disease. 

The situation in regard to Afghanistan remains unchanged. The 
Ameer has not yet sent a reply to the Government of India*s second 
letter, acknowledging his answer to the offer to send a mission to him. 
Jt is daily expected. Meanwhile, the news that Lord Roberts was to 
head the deputation to Afghanistan had caused the greatest anxiety 
111 political and military circles in England, although strangely enough 
there was no intimation from Reuter. We hope the Government was 
apprised, though we did not hear that the idea of sending the Com- 
inatider-in-Chief has been abandoned. The anxiety at Home ** is per- 
fectly just. There ought to be no more tempting of Fate. Lord 
Roberta is too valuable a ‘‘pillar of the state** to be risked in this way. 
He is worth whole dozens of Cavagnaris and Quintons. 

In point of fact, the delay over the negociations has saved us from 
incuiiing the risk. His Lordship’s time is up and he will now be 
going liome for letirement. 

There are as yet no signs of Hashim Ali quietly surrendering him- 
seif or being surrendered. 

The Mehtar of Chitral suddenly died on the 30th August— at the, in | 
those blessed highlands, premature age of seventy odd years. His j 
younger and favorite son Afzalool Moolk, who was present, at once I 
seized the arsenal — containing 700 Sniders from the Government of | 
India with an\ipunition— and all the cash and proclaimed himself the 
Mehtar. The eldest son, Nizamool- Moolk, was absent in his Govern- 
ment of Yassin. A war between the brothers is a matter of course. 
It is astutely thrown out in the Pioneer that the elder brother is no 
good, being an “ inveterate schemer,’* while the lucky younger dog is 
the peifection of a native Chief as one who “has always had the warm- 
est regard for such British officers as have visited Chitrai.’’ The policy 
of the Government of India may be divined. 
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THE HYDERABAD “SCANDAL PAM- 
PHLET" PROSECUTION. 

Whatever opinion may be formed at the present day, 
or whatever verdict may be passed hereafter, on the 
management of affairs by the Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad, his administration is not likely to be for- 
gotten. If it is nut memorable for the doings of the 
Minister, it will be remembered at least for the 
notable, not to say notorious, doings which have 
taken place during the ministry. In this respect, 
certainly, it has been an eventful administration. 
It has overflowed with “ sen.sation." Unlucky be- 
yond most Premiers even in the Deccan, Sir Asman 
jah's memory is associated with multitudinous scan- 
dals. His five years of office have witnessed no end 
of stirring incidents, mostly in the shape of legal 
and political or quasi-political proceedings, which have 
ranked almost as events. On the flight of the Boy 
Minister imposed on the Nizam by the will of 
Lord Ripon, suddenly recalled from Europe, to under- 
take the perilous responsibility of governing the 
great Mussulman State, he had no sooner stepped 
into office than he was confronted by the disclosures 
of the Deccan Mining Company,— -in which Sirdar Ab- 
dul Huk acquired world-wide notoriety, haying made 


fabulous wealth in a fabulous way, and spent it, we 
may add, in the fabulous way of an Indian Prince in 
London, so much so that people in England gener- 
ally took him for His Highitess the Nizam himselfl 
That enormous scandal had scarcely abated when the 
Much Ado About Nothing of the Sowar Commission 
came to be played. On the heels of that inquiry oc- 
curred the notorious City Murder, in which a young 
Mahomedan scapegrace of respectable connections 
was implicated as having murdered a young Native 
Christian woman of parts and attractions and booked 
the dead body at the railway station as a parcel for 
despatch by train ! That case is still dragging its 
slow length along, while the murderer is still at large. 
Next came the Salar Jung Debt Commission, which, 
it is believed, hastened the death of the young, 
amiable and good Munir-ul-Mulk, the second son of 
Salar Jung I. and the only prop of that illustrious fa- 
mily. in this connection may be mentioned what is 
locally known as the Bribery Case, in which a high 
official was accused of having received a heavy grati- 
fication from the ladies of the Salar Jung family to oil 
the wheels of Nizamat justice. For the accused offi- 
cial himself appeared to be the Judge, inasmuch as the 
Hyderabad Government Resolution on the subject 
embodying the Minister’s decision, was issued from 
the office, and under the name, of that official — the 
name printed in large type — the whole circumstances 
furnishing an illustration of the Oriental proverb— 
Khud Kuza, Khtid Kuzagaro, Khud git-e-Kuza, that 
is, himself the goglet, himself the gpglet-maker, and 
himself the clay out of which the goglet is made. 
Of these several cases, the most Important and of the 
most general interest was the first. — the Loot over 
the Hyderabad Mining Rubble, affecting as it did 
men at a distance — in Europe — and involving the 
ch.iracters of eminent Englishmen. The rest are of 
Hyderabad, Hyderabad!. Scandalous as they are, 
the scandal is local, being confined to the City 
of the Nizam. If the dirt and slime have not been 
properly washed or have been wholly neglected, the 
reeking linen has been stowed away at home without 
being suffered to go .abroad. Not so another case 
which occurred only last year. We refer to the un- 
happy dispute over an article with a respectable and 
loyal tradesman well known to the Nizam, which 
has become liistoric as the famous Diamond Case. 
The.se several matters comprise the first-class “ sen- 
I sation ’’ pieces. A detailed and chronological enu- 
meration of the incidents of minor notoriety would 
take up a long time and large space. But the follow- 
ing may be mentioned at random’ as the chief among 
them — the Roy Royan’s case, the Anagundy case, 
the Gudhawal case, the Gorkiinta and other Samas- 
tlian and Jagirdars’ cases, the Sowcar case (in which 
Sowcar Balkrishna ivas fined a lac of rupees by the 
Nizam’s High Court), tlie Treasury Frauds case and 
the Jewellery case. But in point of sensation the 
Pamphlet Defamation case has surpassed all the pre- 
vious dramas. Already the sensation caused is un- 
precedented within living memory. On no previous 
occasion was the interest so general, or so stirring. 
Now all Hyderabad seems to be in a ferment. In 
the palaces of nobles, in ail domestic circles, Euro- 
pean and Native, in the public offices, clubs, play- 
grounds, shops and bazars — everywhere — the Pam- 
phlet case is the chief topic of conversation, and not 
unfrequentiy of hot and excited discussion. 

The causes of this intense, wide-spread and un- , 
precedented sensation are not far to seek. The 
j^rda-kttping Indian is proverbially touchy in every- 
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thing affecting the honor of his wife. He has ex- 
aggerated or superfine notions of delicacy in all mat- 
ters concerning his female relations. But of all 
races, the Mahomedans, perhaps, are the most touchy 
on this point. His sensibility in this connection is 
of the keenest sort. As an instance in illustration 
of this may be cited Nawab Mehdi Hassan's own 
statement in Mr. Bosanquet’s Court the other 
day. On being asked to mention the name of 
his aunt by the Defendant’s counsel in cross-ex- 
amination, he refused to answer the question, say- 
ing that it was against the custom of Mahome- 
dan society to mention the names of one’s female 
relations. Such being the case, it can easily be 
imagined how humiliating it is for a Mahomedan to 
be questioned, and to be obliged to answer all sorts 
of unpleasant and indelicate questions about one’s 
wife in an open Court. As the investigation proceed- 
ed and the complainant’s cross-examination with 
regard to Mrs. Mehdi Hassan by Defendant’s coun- 
sel became more and more minute and searching, the 
sensation in the public mind grew more and more 
intense, till the entire Mahomedan community of 
Hyderabad was stirred beyond all description. The 
attendance in Court increased daily, and the Court 
room could not find accommodation for all, the doors 
had to be closed against many, but crowds of these 
surplus visitors, instead of Returning home, chose to 
loiter about the precincts of the Court house till the 
end of the sitting, in the hope of getting crumbs of 
information by chance. The Nobles who would not 
attend Court personally through fear of compromis- 
ing their dignity, deputed their Hurktiras and 
Akhbaris to report to them the day’s proceedings. 
By special arrangement, the daily proceedings were 
translated into Urdu, with breathless expedition, and 
despatched to the Nizam and the Minister at night, 
without any consideration of the lateness of the 
hour, and both of them are said to have read those 
proceedings with equal avidity and interest. 

Never before was a high official of the Hy- 
derabad Government subjected to such humilia- 
tion, and never before was the Hyderabad Gov- 
ernment scandalised in such a manner. The mind of 
the orthodox Hyderabad! is agitated with various 
feelings. He feels sympathy for Nawab Mehdi 
Hassan, as one Mahomedan would naturally feel 
for another in such a situation. He also feels — 
most keenly — for his Government, for, he believes 
that in Nawab Mehdi Hassan’s humiliation, the 
Government is humiliated. And, therefore, he cur- 
ses the hour when Nawab Mehdi Hassan instituted 
these proceeding.s. He thinks that Nawab Mehdi 
Hassan would have done better if he had treated the 
pamphlet with the ‘’contempt of silence,” as he had 
been advised to do by one of his best friends — him- 
self a high official. He thinks it would have been 
better if Nawab Mehdi Hassan had resigned his 
post and left Hyderabad for ever. He thinks it 
would have been far better if Nawab Mehdi Hassan 
had left it to time — the great corrector of wrongs — 
to vindicate his character or to obliterate his own and 
his wife’s personality from the mind of the public. 
Such are the feelings and such are the opinions of 
the genuine and orthodox Hyderabudi on this scan- 
dalous business. ^ 

The case has its political aspects also. Th^y are 
of a more serious nature. But it is not yet time to 
look on that side of the picture. 


THE MEDRESSAH MEETING. 

A RATHER interesting meeting of Mahomedan gentlemen 
was held the other night at that ancient seat of Mahomedan 
learning, founded by Warren Hastings in 1781, the Cal- 
cutta Medressah. Although the chief business of the 
evening was a Lecture on the Moral Precepts of Islam 
delivered by Mouivi Abdool Jabbar Khan Bahadur, the 
Suburban Police Magistrate, for the benefit of the rising 
generation of the Mahomedan community who have ac- 
quired an English education, yet the discussion which fol- 
j lowed the Lecture, digressed into a direction which cam^ 
home to the entire Mahomedan community. There was 
present a couple of unfledged Mahomedan Barristers fresh 
from England. Charmed with the society of English ladies, 
they seem to have discussed between them while in England 
the question of the purdah system and Female Emancipation 
in India, and determined to create a revolution in that 
connection, by the force of their arguments and with 
the help of stray passages from Sale‘s Koran, on their 
return to India. The meeting offered a very good op- 
portunity for displaying their eloquence and knowledge 
I of the religion and social customs of the Mahomedans 
of India, and they gladly availed themselves of it. They 
accordingly delivered an attack upon the purdah system 
— to the evident dissatisfaction of the audience. One gen- 
tleman offered to refute the barristers from Europe, from 
the Mahomedan scriptures, but the Chairman would not 
allow that meeting to be an arena for polemics. Nawab 
Abdool Luteef Bahadur was now asked by Mr. Rowe, 
(the Chairman,) to speak. In responding to the call, the 
Nawab made a remarkable speech, in the course of which 
he clearly showed how the Mahoincdaiv boys in English 
seminaries, were, now-a-days, growing up without the 
slightest education in their own religious and moral books. 
This not from choice, but from ^he necessity of fulfilling the 
requirements of a hard University test, which allowed 
no time whatever to the boys to learn^* their own 
religious doctrines and moral precepts from original 
sources. I’he result was that whatever knowledge of 
religion or morals or social proprieties the Maho- 
medan youth acquired in the course of their College 
career, was derived from English books, such as Ad- 
dison’s Spectator, Bacon’s Essays, Scott’s Talisman, and 
the manual of geography published by a Missionary 
Society, or, at the best, from Sale*s translation of the 
Koran. He was, therefore, not surprised to find young 
Mahomedan gentlemen fresh from England, give expression 
to ideas repugnant to the feelings of the Mahomedan com- 
munity. We have no doubt that the Nawab’s views will be 
echoed by the generality of Mahomedans. And what he 
said about his own people, applies in the main to Hindus as 
well. He has supplied matter for serious reflection for both 
denomination.s. The meeting having thus turned out a 
most interesting one not only to the Mahomedans but 
to the general community, we give below an abstract of its 
proceedings. 

The First Anniversary Meeting of the Medressah Debat- 
ing Club was held in the hall of the College on the 
3rd September at 6-30 P. M. There was a large gather- 
ing of English-educated young Mahomedans. Several 
leading men of Mahomedan society with a few European 
and Hindu gentlemen were also present. Mr. F. J. Rowe, 
the Principal of the Medressah, was in the chair, and 
opened the proceedings by calling upon the Secretary of 
the Club to read the report. It appears from the report 
that the society was founded last year with tjjp object of 
providing “ a healthy and delightful mental recreation and 
opportunities to young nien of the Mahomedan community 
of meeting^ every week to discuss literary, scientific and 
moral subjects (political and religious being scrupulously 
avoided), to acquire facility in writing and speaking the 
English language, and to obtain a greater command over 
it than they can possibly have by mere College training, 
which consists in getting through the curriculum of studies 
fixed by the University, and the last though not the \eBSt 
to strengthen the cause of unity and enhance social 
sympathy among themselves.*’ 

The report being read, the Chairman introduced Mr. 
C. R. Wilson, a Professor of the Presidency' College, and 
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requested him to give an introductory speech; Mr. Wilson 
delivered a short but impressive address. In an earnest 
manner and in lucid language, he sa d that the most valu- 
able lessons which they could learn were those which 
they taught one another ; these lessons were far more 
pApeious ^ than those taught by their professors. After 
dwelling at some length on the moral and intellectual 
advantages conferred by discussion in a Debating Club, 
the speaker enforced the necessity for physical education, 
which he said should not be despised, as it formed the basis 
of their mental powers. 

Moulvie Abdool Jubbar Khan Bahadur then delivered 
his promised Lecture on the Moral Precepts of Islam. 
The learned Khan Bahadur spoke with his usual fluency and 
force and altogether handled the subject in a way worthy of 
his position and learning. He quoted many original passages 
from the Holy Koran and the Traditions and comment- 
ed on the same showing the relation between religion and 
morality. His conclusion was that religion was the foun- 
tain of morality, and that without religion morality had 
no firm basis to stand upon. He said that the Mahomedan 
religion was divided into two parts, suitable to all classes of 
men and conditions of life. The first related to religious 
devotions, while the .second referred to moral duties and 
social affairs. When a person was convinced that there 
was an Almighty God, he would fear, love, and obey 
Him, and desire to know what he was to do to please his 
Lord. Consequently, the Prophets had communicated what 
things were pleasing to God, and what displeased Him. 
The speaker then referred to the vices strictly forbidden by 
the Mahomedan religion, chief among which were slander- 
ing, lying, drunkenness, gambling, the gratification of the 
passions in an improper manner, &c., and dwelt on the 
regularity of prayer, respect and obedience to parents, 
charity, feeding of poor relatives, orphans, &c., as highly re- 
commended by the Koran. In conclusion, he stated that 
it had been said that in these days the students did not 
pay the respect due to their teachers. He did not see why 
boys ©rthe present age should not follow the example of 
their ancestors, who were invariably submissive and respect- 
ful to their teachers. He did not mean that by being sub- 
missive they should lose their independence, but independ- 
ence should not be confounded with insolence. They should 
all respect their teachers, who communicated to them those 
treasures of knowledge and moral precepts which alone 
were calculated to benefit them in this world and the next 

The President of the Club in a short speech pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the learned lecturer as well 
as to Mr. Wilson, which was seconded by one of the 
members of the Club. The chairman then called upon 
several Mahomedan gentlemen to address the meeting. 
The first to respond to the Chairman was Mr. A. 
F/ M. Abdur Rahman, Barrister-at-Law, who in an 
animated speech stated the past history of a similar 
Debating Club which had existed at the time of the 
late Mr. Blochmann under another name and of which 
he was a member, as he then was himself a .student in that 
old Institution. Adverting *to the Lecture of the evening, 
the speaker prc.ssed upon his young friends to think over 
the excellent moral precepts of Islam, digest them and 
act accordingly. Lectures of that kind were calculated to 
bring about good results upon the minds of the Moslem 
youths. He ^exhorted the Mahomedan young folks to 
respect their parents and elders, to always speak the 
truth* to be scrupulously honest and straightforward and 
to avoid everything that was bad or vicious. He reminded 
them of the great duty that was awaiting them in the 
near future, that is to take the place of the elders of their 
community in the real battle of life. He then wished to 
make an observation on the Report of the Club. 

He found that the chief object of the Club was to dis- 
cuss literary and moral subjects, “ political and religious 
subjects being scrupulously avoided.” But it appears that 
subjects like ** Female education in India ” and the ‘\Purdah 
System ” were freely discussed during^ the year under review. 
The speaker said that Mr. Blochmann would never have 
allowed them as not coming within the legitimate scope 
of young Mahomedan students, and of whose object, origin 
and growth, the school boys could not be expected to 
possess sufficient knowledge. There used always to be a 
quarrel after their discussion. He thought these subjects 
fairly came under the ban of prohibition being ” reli- 


gious” and “political.” Controversial .subjects of the kind 
should be avoided and then the members would find their 
Club prosper and pay much better. 

He was followed by Mr. Abdoor Rahim, a young Bar- 
rister, who in few words (which could not be distinctly 
heard) thanked the learned Lecturer for his able and in- 
teresting lecture, but observed that the moral and reli- 
gious education of Mahomedan boys should be un- 
dertaken by their parents, and that female education should 
be properly attended to. He could not concur in the 
views expressed by Mr. Abdur Rahman regarding the 
Purdah system and Female Education, as he saw no objec- 
tion to those subjects being discussed by the students. 

The next to speak was Mr. Mahtabuddin Ahmad, only 
a few day.s ago enrolled as an Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court. He was .sorry he too could not agree with 
Mr. Abdur Rahman that the discussion of such subjects 
as Female Education and the Purdah system had better 
be left to the elders of the community, inasmuch as they 
were evidently religious and political questions, and did 
not come within the scope of a schoolboy debating club. 
He said that he had been wanting an opportunity like the 
present for giving out . some of his views on Female 
Education. He observed that the condition of women 
in India was most deplorable and that, while in England, 
he and his friend Mr. Abdoor Rahim had thoroughly dis- 
cussed the question, and had rc.solved upon effecting some 
reforms in this direction when they came out to India. 
He spoke in strong terms against the Purdah system, and 
tried to support his views by quoting certain passages from 
Sale’s Koran. At this .stage, he was asked by the Secre- 
tary of the Club to cut short his speech — and he sat down. 

Then came the turn of Moulvie Shumsul Hoda, Pleader 
of the High Court. Before, however, he got up, Moulvie 
Badiul Alain stood up and said that he was ready then 
and there to refute the arguments and logic of the last 
speaker on the subject of the Purdah System, with proofs 
more authentic and substantial than what the last speaker 
could advaikc in support of his arguments. The Chairman 
here interposed observing that the present meeting was, 
not intended for such discussions. After this Moulvie 
Shumsul Hoda tried to justify the action of the Mem- 
bers of the Club in di.scussing the Purdah System and 
Female Education, which he considered not political but 
social .subjects. (Here he was reminded by a gentleman 
that they were religious.) 

On the Moulvie’s resuming his scat, the Chairman said 
that the proceedings of the evening would not be com- 
plete without a few observations from Nawab Abdool 
Luteef and called upon him to favor the meeting with a 
few words. In responding to this call, the Nawab, after 
thanking M**. Rowe for the honor done to him, spoke as 
follows : — 

The most grateful thanks f>( the general Mahomedan 
community were due to Moulvie Abdool Jubbar Khan 
Bahadur for the very able, instructive and useful lecture 
which he had that evening delivered to the large num- 
ber of English-educated young men of the Maho- 
inedan persuasion. By such lectures he, the speaker, ex- 
pected that much benefit might be derived by the Plnglish 
educated Mahomedans in general and the student class in 
particular, in getting acquainted with their religious prin- 
ciples and in the formation of their moral character. He 
only wished with all his heart that lectures of such a valu- 
able character were more often delivered for the benefit of 
the rising generation of the Mahomedan.s. He had a very 
good reason for expressing such a wish. It was well-known 
that novv-a-days the University course of education exact- 
ed such hard work from the students, a.s to allow them no 
time at all to study their own religious books or learn the 
moral precepts of their own religion from original sources. 
The curriculum of the University course did not, for obvi- 
ous reasons, embrace instruction in religious subjects. 
There was a time when Mahomedan parents considered it 
their duty to impart religious instruction to their children 
at home. But those times are gone. The prcs.sure of the 
University and the prevailing system of education have 
absorbed all the faculties and the entire attention of the 
learning population. And the University tests are becom- 
ing more and more difficult every day, and additional 
subjects arc being imposed upon the students almost every 
yean 
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The result is that unless a boy enters the English school 
at the age of 6 or 7 years and toils hard not only in 
school but also at home, and actually devotes the whole of 
his time to his school course, to the entire neglect of his 
religious education, he is unable to pass the Entrance test, 
to say nothing of the higher examinations. 

In his earlier days, as he the speaker remembered, there 
were not a few Mahomedan families, most of them de- 
scended from historic ancestors, who were in opulent 
circumstances; but where are they? Many of them have 
entirely vanished, while others have dwindled into poverty 
and insignihcance.Of the rest of the genteel part of Maho- 
medan society, the chief means of support of the majority 
consisted of emoluments from Government service and of 
the legal profession, — trade and commerce not being in 
their line. But owing to administrative and other changes 
of recent years, the Mahomedans were all but completely 
elbowed out of both these professions. The system of 
education completed what the change in administrative 
policy began. Regard for their classical literature and 
veneration for religion impelled the Mahomedan parents 
to make their children devote a portion of their time to the 
acquisition of Persian and Arabic and the principles of 
Islam, with the result that Mahomedan boys were unable 
to compete with their Hindoo schoolmates,— not thus 
handicapped, — and exhibited a very poor figure at the con- 
vocations of the University. The Mahomedan community 
were then blamed all round that they were too proud and 
did not care to keep up with the times, that their children 
devoted more time to the study of their own literature and 
religion, and culpably neglected their English studies. 
Mahomedan students found it extremely difficult to satisfy 
the requirements of their religion and of their society, and 
at the same time to qualify themselves for the public service 
and the professions. 

The authorities were simply inexorable, and declined to 
show any indulgence to the Mahomedans, notwith.standing 
the repeated representations of the leaders of Mahomedan 
society, and went on laying down more and mbre difficult 
tests for competitive examinations, the passing of which 
alone, irrespective of all other considerations, could qualify 
Mahomedans for Government appointments. 

The door of the public service as well as of the profes- 
sions, was thus entirely clo.sed to Mahomed Jin students, 
who, in deference to their social and religious requirements, 
did not devote their whole time to the study of subjects 
pre.scribed in the University course. Seeing this, and 
feeling most keenly, that they were being deprived of the 
only means of their subsistence, the Mahomedan parents 
were at last constrained to discontinue the practice of mak- 
ing their children give a portion of their time at home to 
acquisition of religious and moral instruction, and to insist 
upon their devoting the whole of their time to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the Universit/ course. 

It will thus be evident, what opportunities young Maho- 
medans have of gaining moral education from their own 
religious sources. They ar(j admitted into schools for 
teaching English, at the age of 6 or 7, and after a number of 
years’ incessant hard labour, either obtain their degrees in 
the University here, or proceed to England to complete 
their education there, or study law in one of the Inns 
of ("ourt, and thus at the age of 22 or 23 they enter public 
life in some capacity or other. Notwithstanding that these 
young men are brought up with little or no religious train- 
ing whatever, it may be said to their credit that many of 
them exhibit great zeal and attachment for their religion. 
Hut in addition to the very imperfect knowledge imbibed 
from their surroundings at home, their chief acquaintance 
with the principles of Islam is derived from English 
authors whose tendency towards the Mahomedan religion 
was too well-known to be mentioned here. 

The earliest notion respecting his Eaith which the little 
Mahomedan boy learns in English schools, is from the say- 
ing attributed to Mahomed, namely, “ If the mountain 
would not come to Mahomed, Mahomed would go to the 
mountain.” That is probably the first lesson the little boys 
learn of the character of their Prophet This, the speaker 
most vehemently denounced as the grosse.st libel imagin- 
able — a palpable and absurd falsehood invented by some 
mischievous non-Mahomedan to ridicule the religion of 
Islam and its Prophet, as he was quite certain that 
no such incident ever occurred in the life of the Pro- 


phet Then the Mahomedan boys are made to learn 
from their English books, that their Prophet was an *Mm- 
po.stor” that “ Islam was a false religion,” that had been 
spread only by the force of the sword,” and so forth. In 
almost every English book, the boys come acro.ss passages 
containing direct or indirect attacks upon the Mahomedan 
religion, and, having no distinct knowledge of the latter of 
their own, are led to believe that these representations are 
correct. Again, from time to time, books are prescribed as 
compulsory subjects of University examinations, containing 
the most abusive and outrageous allusion.s to Islam and its 
Founder. Tho.se objectionable passages the Mahomedan 
boys are compelled to con over, to study, and even, may- 
be, to learn by heart, and the effect of such training in 
young lads may be more easily conceived than described. 
He, the speaker, said that ever since he has had the honor 
of being appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta University, he 
had, though single-handed, tried his best to bring to the 
notice of the University the objectionable books prescribed 
in the curriculum, and pointed out the particular passages 
against Islam, and moved the highest authorities to in- 
terfere in the matter. The result was that certain essays 
of Addison’s in the Spectator, one of Walter Scott’s novels, 
the Talisman^ some passages in Bacon, &c., were, he was glad 
to say, expunged from the University course. He further 
said, that he regretted that he had not sufficient leisure at 
his disposal to go through all the Text books of the Uni- 
versity, but whenever he got information of any such book/ 
he took prompt steps to remove the evil. He thought that 
if the Boards of studies discharged their duty, they ought 
to take special care that books containing such objection- 
able passages should not be selected as Text books. It was 
with the greatest surprise that he had, not long ago, come 
to know that a “ Manual of Geography ” prepared and pub- 
lished by the “Christian Vernacular Education Society,” 
had been made a Text book for the Entrance Ex- 
amination for 1893 and that the said book was that 
very moment being taught in that noble Mahomedan 
seminary in the Hall of which he was then*" stand- 
ing. That book contained the grossest libels and abo- 
minable falseho(xls regarding the Prophet of the Maho- 
medans, their religion, their character and their women. 
He, the speaker, had made some enquiries, and found 
that there was not a single Mahomedan Fellow in 
that Board of studies which selected that book, A Maho- 
medan Fellow had brought the matter to the notice of the 
Board of Studies for History and Geography at one of its 
recent meetings, but the majority decided that as the book 
had been selected for the examinations of 1893 and 1894, it 
could not, under some byelaw or otherj be now altered or 
discontinued under any circumstances. That book had thus 
continued to remain a Text book, and Mahomedan students 
had to learn by heart those passages from that book th^t 
dealt with their religion, their character and the degraded 
state of their women. He most emphatically protested 
against the Boards of studies patronizing such books 
published by Missionaries, whose avowed object has always 
been to convert the Mahomedans and Hindoos to Chris- 
tianity. His surprise was all the greater to find that even 
the Principal of the Calcutta Medressah had allowed the 
introduction of that book in this Institution, when there 
was an alternative book, namely, Clarke’s geography, in the 
Text book list. He, however, hoped that ufider the wise 
supervision of the present Principal, Mr. Rowe, who had 
always evinced the greatest interest in the vvellbeihg of 
Mahomedan youths, the complaints of the Mahomedan 
community would soon be removed. In conclusion, the 
speaker would make one more remark. Considering^ that 
the .sources, from which young Mahomedans who ac- 
quired an English education, derived their knowledge of 
their religion, their moral principles, and their usages and 
customs, were only such English books as the Manual of 
Geography ju.st spoken of, Addison’s Spectator^ Bacon’s 
Essays, Scott’s Talisman, Sale’s Koran, &c.; it was no 
matter for surprise if they gave expression to non-Mkho- 
medan ideas and opinions regarding female education, 
the purdah system, female emancipation and so forth. 

Before, however, resuming his scat, he, on behalf of the 
Mahomedan community, thanked, Professor Wilson, of the 
Presidency College, for the interest he had taken in the 
cause of the Mahomedan students and for the able address 
with which he had entertained th^ meeting th^t evening, 
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0^viri^ to the lateness of the hour, Mr. Rowe would not 
address the meeting at any length, but in a few chosen words 
briefly reviewed the excellent work done by the Club during 
the last year, and while expressing his great pleasure at the 
ver^interesting lecture delivered by the Khan Bahadur, 
remwiced »hat although he had heard many lectures 
before in his life, he had never derived greater benefit 
from any of them than from the one he had heard that 
evening. He added that be was a warm friend of the 
Mahomedan community, and had a great respect for their 
religion ; and that this was the first time, that he had come 
^to know that an objectionable book on geography had been 
introduced into the Calcutta Medressah. In conclusion, he 
conveyed the thanks of the meeting to the Khan Bahadur 
for his excellent lecture and to Mr. Wilson for the very 
useful observations made by that gentleman on moral and 
physical education. 

After a vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting dispersed 
at 9 P.M. 

THE DOORGA PUJAHOLIDAYS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— The Hindu cooimunity of Bengal and the keranis in parti- 
cular owe you a debt imrnensc of endless gratitude for the services 
you have rendered them in the matter of the curtailment of the 
Doorga Puja holidays. In these days it is very difficult to find a 
man who is a real patriot and who really feels for the general body 
of the community. With the honorable exception of your worthy 
self there was none amongst us who cared to take up the cudgel 
to fight for the helpless when in 1890 they were attacked 
by the huge monster the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The 
British Indian Association which is now a mere shadow of its past 
self proved a traitor. During this critical moment help came 
from an unexpected quarter. It was then you, Sir, who most will- 
ingly came forward to help with all your might the prostrate and 
crushed down ktranisy and though you failed to rescue them 
from the iron grip of the all-powerful Chamber helped by the 
then setting sun of Belvedere, yet the poor kerann remember the 
right yeoragA*® service that you rendered them at the time and your 
sustained effort even now to rescue them from their terrible fate. 

It IS a great pity that our so-cal|.e.d leaders and pseudo patriots are 
most busy in calling meetings and making demonstrations in matters 
which aff’ect the middle class population of Bengal the least, 
while they are perfectly indifferent to questions of most vital im- 
portance to the community. For instance, in the next Provincial 
Conference they do not think it their worth while even to put 
the Holiday question on the board for discussion, while that 
of “Sea Voyage** has been selected as a subject of sufficient 
importance. Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the joint 
Secretaries Baboos Surendra Nath Banerjee and Janokey Nath 
Ghosal (both of whom arc England-returned) arc not actuated by 
any consideration of self, I do not see the importance of this 
question. It is not a question at all. In fact, there is nothing in 
it to call for any discussion. What is required is merely action and 
nothing more. But apart from that consideration, is it not a 
matter affecting even less than the microscopic section of the 
community in comparison to the vast number of the people directly 
or indirectly affected by the curtailment of the holidays ? There is 
nothing which debars our England returned youths from coming 
into society. They arc all freely invited to tike their dinners on 
social gatherings and festive occasions. The only difficulty is on 
the occasion of the marriage of their children. It requires only a 
little moral courage on the part of the agitators to make the first 
plunge, and then many will follow. But as is always the case with 
these so-called public spirited men, they are always loud in talk 
while loath to do the thing. They only want to show to the 
rulers that they are now getting reformed and therefore eligible 
for political privileges. It is only some inexperienced young men 
pressed by notoritty-h outers that are making all this fuss about 
nothing and thereby materially injuring the cause they profess to 
support. By their agitation they arc simply inviting opposition. 

If they leave the matter alone and only try to bring about some 
marriages* with the England-returned Babus or their children, 
all opposition will quietly die out, and they will gradually be 
merged into society. Of course, it requires a little tact, and, above 
all, a spirit of conciliation, on their part. If they live in society 
according to its rules, there will be no cause of complaint. 
They; however, prefer to ^ defy sQcicty and live out of it as 
Sahcbi* giving themselves the airs of the jackdaw in the fable, 
as if they arc superior to the community they belong to. This, 
society naturally resents. I cite this only as an example to 
show how our so-called leaders • are loud in their professions 
of patriotism and public good, while they, really do nothing 
which does not promote their own private purposes. The question 
of the recoastkatioQ of the Legislarive. Councils, for instance, they 
WKi fpttt fordJi for the pabitc goodi but in: fact for the purpose of 


promoting their own position. While thus they are really attempt- 
ing to obtain seats for themselves in the councils of the Empire, 
as representing the great middle class and with the help of the very 
class, they are quite blind to their grievances. Alack the day when 
such selfish public men will be our rulers I These people are 
absolutely indifferent when the middle class population is aggriev- 
ed, they never care to move a finger to get their grievances 
redressed. For who form the backbone of the middle class popu- 
lation of Bengal f Is it not the clerks in the Government offices 
and in private employ ? and have not iheir lives been rendered 
almost unbearable by the curtailment of these essential holidays ? 
While our so-called leaders and pseudo-patriots in the capital 
will enjoy the Doorgotsab, the poor clerks must pine away 
their lives in their respective offices, away from their family 
and children, their religion gone, and deprived of all mirth during 
the universal national jubilation, and yet these are the people 
who expect that we shall respect them as our leaders. 

The question of the Holidays has not at all been studied by these 
public men. Had they done so, they would assuredly have found 
that there are many points which require careful consideration. 
Allow me to explain one and that a most important one. It 
has been proved by an overv/hclming majority of Smartha 
Pandits that the opinion of Mahamahopadhaya Mahesh Chandra 
Nayaratna is totally erroneous. It was an unpardonable offence on 
his part to have described the as not a day of religious 

necessity. The Pandit should be made to confess his error publicly 
and upon that confession the Government of India should be moved 
for the reconsideration of the order based upon a wrong issue, which 
again is based upon a still more erroneous opinion. In case the Pan- 
dit is so stubborn as to stick to his mistake, is it not incumbent 
upon our leaders to pay a little more attention to this subject, 10 
become less apathetic to this call of duty and take the necessary 
steps to convince the Government of the necessity of granting holi- 
days on the j/jajf/ as an indispensable day of worship, equal in 
religious value to the Saptmi^ Ashtam'u Novami and Dasami^ and that a 
holiday on the Panebami day is necessary to enable the people to 
make the enormous preparations absolute for the Poojah which 
commences on the Shasthi ? Failing in our representations here, 

I think it is incumbent upon the public, bodies and our public men 
to move Parliament and appeal to the foot of the throne. But alas ! 
where is that patriot who will do all this for the poor keranu^ who 
and whose children fill the pockets of so many self-seekers in the 
garb of patriots to carry on their political agitation in the vain 
hope that it will ultimately do them or the country good. 

A K&ranj. 

THE EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE 7»/#rr. 

Sir,— May I ask your insertion ot the enclosed letter which 
I have just received from Sir David Barbour, and which I think 
is of sufficient public intcrcat at the presest time to justify my 
request ? 

1 am, your obedient servant, 

W. H. HOULDSWORTH. 

Coodham, Kilmarnock, N. B., Aug 19. 


“ Simla, India, July 25, 1892. 

“ My dear Houldsworth, — It is nearly four years since wc parted 
in London, and it occurs to me that you may like to know how 
the experience of the last four years, during which 1 have been in 
charge of the Indian finances, has aft'ecicd my opinion on the 
currency question. 

“ On that point I can give you a very decided answer. 1 have 
no hesitation in saying that a common standard of value for 
England and India is absolutely essential to the well-being of this 
country, and that by far the best and safest method of aitaiiiing 
so desirable a result is, to the best of my judgment, the adoption 
of the system of double legal tender by international agrccoKiit. 

“The continuance of the present state of things is ruinous to 
Indian interest ; the fluctuations in exchange affect our foreign 
trade most injuriously; the theory that the evil effects of such 
fluctuations can be eliminated by the exchange banks is not sup- 
ported by facts. For example, a merchant in Calcutta may simul- 
taneously buy piccegoods in Manchester, sell them in India, and 
fix his exchange, but if exchange rises (say) 20 per cent, before 
the goods are paid for in India, the Indian purchaser finds that 
others can import the same goods 20 per cent, cheaper, and un- 
dersell him CO that extent. 

“ III such case the Indian trader either suffers a juinous loss, 
or he breaks his engagement and refuses to take delivery. 

“ I enclose copy of a petition by native traders in Kiirrachcc 
which shows how seriously they feelahe evils from which we suffer. 
And I may say generally that merchants and bankers in India are 
very much disheartened and thoroughly dissatisfied. 

The extent to which their opinions have turned in favour 
of bimetallism is remarkable, though on the Bombay side there it 
a strong party in favour of maintaining the s/a/u/ in consequence 
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of the belief they entertain that a silver standard and a falling 
rupee give them an advantage over Lancashire. 

“ But, unfortunately, this conversion to belief in bimetallism is 
accompanied with a feeling of helplessness, as it is feared that the 
opposition of England will stand in the way of a satisfactory 
international agreement. 

“ On this account many men in India begin to contemplate 
the establishment of a gold standard, arguing, I believe, that the 
gold standard would either prove a remedy for the evils from 
which they suffer, or that it would produce a state of things which 
would force on international bimetallism. 

“ The effect on Indian finance of the want a of common standard 
with the rest of the Empire is deplorable. In the Estimates of 
the current year 1 had to provide for an additional charge of Rx. 
1,700,000 on account of the fall in exchange ; for next year I 
anticipate a further charge of Rx. 1,500,000. 

“ If there is a surplus, I am afraid to recommend the remission 
of a' taxation, as a week may see the surplus disappear. If there 
is a deficit, I cannot propose a taxation, as. a turn of the wheel 
may convert a deficit into a surplus. 

** 111 public, as in private finance, such a state of things produces 
a certain amount of recklessness which is not favourable to eco- 
nomy. Whether we are economical or the reverse, the question 
of a surplus or a deficit depends, not on any action of ours, but 
rather on the course of exchange, and the course of exchange 
depends on we know not what. 

“ There arc many thousands of miles of railway that might be 
made in India with great advantage to the country, which would 
at once return a moderate rate of interest on the capital and which 
would ultimately pay well. The fear of a fall in silver, however, 
stands in the way of their construction. If it was probable that these 
railways would return a large percentage of profit at once they 
would no doubt be constructed, whatever the Indian standard of 
value might be, but with the small, though certain, profit which 
Indian railways are likely to return for the first few years, the risk 
of investing capital in a country with a silver standard deters the 
prudent investor, while such railways have no attraction for the 
more speculative. 

“ Meanwhile English capital flows into fraudulent companies, 
and is lent to foreign States where bankruptcy is only a question 
of time. 

It is an uphill fight which you have before you, but the 
principles of bimefallism have made great, though quiet, progress, 
and perhaps the reform may come more quickly than wc now 
anticipate. 

“ It used to be said that the Europeans in India merely wanted 
2s. for their rupee. It was an ungenerous taunt at the best of 
times, and it is cctainly not true in the present day. Almost any 
ratio between gold and silver would be gladly accepted if it were 
only permanent and stable. 

I am, yours very truly, 

“ D. Barbour. 

“ Sir Wm. H. Houldsworth, M. P.” 

TO THK EDITOR OK THK “TIMK.S.” 

Sir, — Rumour has been busy in the City as to the intentions of the 
Government of India in view of the persistent fall in the price of 
silver and the consequent position on the Indian exchange. 

This rumour specially refers to the proposal that the Govern- 
ment of India should refuse to coin freely for all comers, in order, 
I suppose, to limit the use of silver as money in India. Allow me 
CO say that I think such a proceeding would be dangerous for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, it would amount to a blow aimed at stiver by 
those who use it most. It would be a sort of proclamation that 
silver would probably be discarded as standard money not merely 
in Europe but also in the silver-using East. People would, 1 think, 
take it to be the first step towards the demonetization of silver in 
India. It might not be so intended, but it would probably be 
40 regarded by the suspicious and astute natives, who are a people 
easily alarmed. They now hoard silver. Might they no! take to 
hoarding gold, even more than they now do, if a want of con- 
fidence in silver were shown by the rulers of their country ? Such 
people would argue, wc shall soon have gold as our standard of 
value. That change has been advocated by some and, having been 
freely discussed in the Press, any such action of Government 
would naturally be regarded as preparing the way. It would even 
be suggcited that before long silver would cease to be legal tender, 
and every Native who has saved money in coin or ornaments 
would, 1 fear, be alarmed and disposed to get rid of silver in good 
rime, so as not to be caught unawares. 

In order ro avoid the domonecization of the rupee, it has been 
suggested that, gold being the only standard, the rupee should 
.^rill pass as legal tender money at some fixed ratio of value to gold. 
But the question arises, What is the ratio to be ? Only is. 3d. 
the rupee would be too shocking, so is. 6d. has been suggested. 
But Native holders of rupees might fairly consider even that 
arrangement as a sort of robbery by Government. 80 far they are 


not suffering ftom cheap silver ; for prices in silver "have not risen 
much, if at all ; but if the law should create a fixed depreciation 
of the rupee where now there is none, or none that can be clearly 
seen, prices stated in rupees must advance seriously in consequence 
of the change of standard. 

Again, some large holders of rupees might demand gold in ex- 
change for their silver at is. 6d., seeing that elsewhere the price 
of a rupee is less than is. 3d., and it is possible that such holders 
might be so numerous as to apply for an amount of gold which 
Government could not supply. Better the present position than 
one equivalent to bankruptcy created by the act of Government. 

Gold might, however, be freely coined in India into sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns of the same weight and fineness as our own,* 
such coins being legal tender here, but not in India. They would 
find their own value there, and would, it is said, be popular as gold 
was in England 100 years ago, when silver was our standard 
money. 

Such a change would not endanger the value as money of the 
enormous mass of silver rupees now used in India and might not 
create any extraordinary demand for gold, as there are large gold 
hoards in that country. What we have to avoid is any hasty 
change that might involve consequences little anticipated by the 
currency doctors who write and speak so glibly on these intricate 
questions, and ignore difficulties. 

Difficulties abound, as is plain to every on6. All I ask is that 
much caution should be used in a matter which may have roost 
serious political as well as economical aspects. 

I remain yours faithfully, 

Moor-hall, Harlow, Essex, Aug, ao. WILLIAM FOWLER. 


General Sir George Chesney writes to the Times (Aug. *3) 

In your article to-day on the Indian currency question, and with 
reference to the proposal which has been made to close the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver, you say that the danger must 
not be overlooked of such a measure in the stimulus it would give 
to unlicensed private coinage. On the value of the rupee being 
thus artificially raised, it would become profitable to coin rupees 
of good metal with a counterfeit stamp. This is true, but I think 
that all persons practically conversant with the conditions of India ‘ 
will agree that such counterfeit coinage on any apf^ntciable ^ale 
would be immediately detected, while any large importation of 
such counterfeit coins would involve the extravagant condition 
that the business should be undertaken by mercantile houses of 
standing, under the risk, indeed almost certainty, of eventual detec- 
tion, with all the consequences involved. I venture to think that 
the chance of any failure of such a measure on this score may hr 
altogether disregarded. T^c English shilling being now actually 
worth only about fivcpcnce, 'a powerful stimulus has been given to 
the illicit coinage of counterfeit shillings, but of full weight and 
value, and it is probable that many such shillings have been got 
into circulation, bur there is no reason to suppose that their num- 
ber bears more than an insignificant proportion to the whole 
quantity of that part of the currency. 

The measure proposed would certainly give an impetus to a 
class of crime artificially crcaiejl by it, and would involve the es- 
tablishment of a special preventive establishment. The samte may 
be said of our customs duties. But the need for raising revenue is 
held to justify the creation of an incentive to the artificial criioe of 
smuggling, and the dcsperite necessities of the Indian Government 
may surely be held to justify any possible evils to arise from petty 
illicit coinage of counterfeit rupees. 

Until the world is converted to bimetallism, the only remedy 
open to the Indian Government in its present and increasing finan- 
cial embarrassment is by closing its mints to free coinage to give a 
scarcity value to the rupee. And the remedy would be effectual, 
while, by conferring stability on the Indian exchanges, it would 
restore confidence to trade with India, and replace what is now 
commercial gambling of a most disastrous kind by sound and ra- 
tional commercial business. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. William Fowler writes to you to 
deprecate “hasty changes,” and urges that “much caution should 
be used in a matter which may have most serious pol^al as well 
as economical aspects.” As if the India Office need?? aciviceof 
this sort ! Much caution is the one and only quality which so far 
that authority has exhibited in the matter. More than twelve 
years ago 1 brought to notice in the pages of the Fertmghtly Revitm 
a proposal to put an end to fiuctnation in the Indian exchanges and 
give stability to the rupee by partially closing' the Indian mints. 
Ever since then the Indian currency question has been under con- 
sideration. The Indian authorities cannot therefore be charged 
with the exhibition of a tendency to hasty change,” while it 
will hardly be contended that the result of doing nothing for so 
long has not been to bring about* “ most serious political as well as 
economical aspects.” Matters having come to their present pass, 
Mr. Fpwler'i advice recalls to mitid the apology made by a French 
General for the failure of Baaaine to save his army from having to 
surrender, that IT he had tried to breplt of Meta that prmy 
would have suffered **a catastrophe^^ 
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Uniform with ** Travels 8c Voyages in Bengal’ 

ESSAYS BY A BBAHMAN 

IN 

Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of ** Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

&* Rayyii Office. 


, PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
,, Mere registering subscribers ... 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... t, 6 

APPLY TO THE Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


BANDO BAMOaS 

FEVER CUBES. 


SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation. 

A specidc for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hcctjc, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumaiic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
jpmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
^and the. Liver, nausea, vomittmg, Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
cheSt^ indaimnation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. I-I3. Smallfer size for Ans. 14 or by V. P, 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE A C0„ 

No. /7J, Dhurfumtollah Street ^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


BANDO BANDDS 

FEVER CURES. 


SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds^ especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
<«ion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spiUing blood, weakness, prostration, 
CHncruin oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as indainination, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1 - 8 , or by V. P. post 
Re. I-I2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE ft CO., 

No. Dhurrumtollah Street^ 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet^ Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HE ARSE Y 

Apply to Reis dt* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 

(Author of Kabitahar^ Bharat Kusam^ 
Abhds^ &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price^ paper cover ^ Re. / / cloth gilt^ t^4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * * ♦ ♦ It is a scries of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There i.s a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of tMte hus- 
band of the fair writer . — The Indian Nation. 

Bengal shoul^ be proud of this poem.— 
Calcutta Review. 



By THE SAME Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Price 13 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya* 
office, No. 25, Urindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at .the “ Bee Piess,” No. 1, Uckoor Duit’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoiopatkic Practitioner^ 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr* 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homceopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and bis treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcuua 

i. Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garhhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengtil. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SPEECHES 

ON the 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Lnksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet^ 

1, Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington Street^ 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations front 
Reis Or* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the AdvocatCy at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


HoUowaJs PiVA*.— In cases of chronic in- 
digestion, disordered liver, and general debiliiy, 
these pills are wonderfully effective. They 
indeed have so general and powerful an eflr»*ct 
on the whole system that lliey clear away or 
ward off most of the ills that flesh is heir h). 
They cleanse the bowels, purify the blood, 
correct the bile, give tone to the stomarli, 
excite a healthy appetite, produce sound sleep, 
and impart increased energy to both mind 
and body. The admir.able properties of these 
far-famed Pills are too highly appreciated to 
require any cucoinium here, as* they are re- 
sorted to by rich and poor of every nation. 
The cures they effect are not temporary or 
imperfect, but they biing abofll a maivellous 
and most beneficial change throughout the 
entire body, and enable it with reiiovaied 
powers to resist the approach of all fuiuie 
attacks. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

Alt who sujef find sure relief ffom 



The Greatest Pain Oure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Oout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos^ 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and -Complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed at 

V The Marvellous Sore Throat Oure. 

« Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
mult speak fur itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Ph)’- 
siciaiis in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paiaiion has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : .Smilli Stanistreetde Co., 
K. Scott Tiioinpson & Co. and Bathgate Sc 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated tender Act VI of 1882,) 


OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are : —(1) ih#* erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
tlie best modern style of cornfoit, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all tlie Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the clioiccst works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,oo,cx)0, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookeijec (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Bahu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakiimar 
Kaviratna, Bnbu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
H.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSORIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Dnrgachnran Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Baneiji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Kashbchari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookeijee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath r>ose,M.A.,n.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Gbosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posla, 

Babu Chaudi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Ch.ainberof Commeice, Banker, 
Ray Yolindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Muiisi 
family, Taki, m.a., b.I^., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitr.a, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., H.L., Officiating 
Sub- Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Malhk, of Pathuriagbata, 

Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Di. Nil Raian Saikar, (M.A., M.D., dec.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatteiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Palhuriaghaia, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, c.i.E., &r., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.i,., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Rangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ B.'inbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umarharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Bind wan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, ’ 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganinohan Bhattncharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakiir Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., die. 


NOTICE. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE WAR-CALDRON. 

Double, double, toils and troubles ! 

Burris the fire, the caldron bubbles I 
And, the hell-broth boiling over, 

VVe its elements discover. 

From the bottom springs to light ^ 

Brain of wily Muscovite, 

And his hand, its gauntlet hid 
In the skin of peaceful kid, 

And his tongue of treachery ^ 

Cancered with a chronic lie, 

And a flint-stone, shaped with art 
To the^emblance of a heart. 

First stock) these, for broth of war 
Cooked in kitchen of the Czar. 

Double, double, toils and troubles ! 

Burns the Are, the caldron bubbles ! 

Hissed from out that seething pot, 

Comes a whisper, Trust him not ! 

Murderous is the Islamite 1 

bLAV, £RE SMITTEN, RISE AND SMITE !” 


Double, double toils and troubles 1 
Burns the flie, the caldron bubbles 1 
Next appear—farrago odd— 

Things of Mammon and of God ; 
Certain drops from Truth’s clear well, 
Fouled with slime of nether Hell ; 

“ Facts ” from correspondent’s maw. 
Cooked, but bloody, yet, and raw : 
Metempsychosis clearly seen 
In new Pythagorean Bean, 

Kenn’d (from frailer optics hidden) 

By microscopic eye of Liddon ; 

Gall of placeman, ad af^endo ; 

Scream of doctrinaire, crescendo ; 
True and tender British heart 
Squeezed by demagogic art ; 

Stomach of a goody-good, 

Sickened with il>e smell of blood ; 
'*^Liver of financing Jew ; 

Pound of flesh for Bond *’ long due ; 
These, by Russia’s charm of trouble, 
Make the hell-broth boil and bubble. 
Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the Are, the caldron bubbles I 


After pause, the same voice, Lo t 
Islamite ! the Christian foe 
Plots thy death this very hour ; 

Strike kor life, then ! crush the Giaour ” 

Double, double, toils and troubles ! 

Burns the Are, the caldron bubbles ! 

Straightway from its lips of bale 
Burst all sounds of mortal wail— 

Shriek of woman, infant’s cry, 

Strong man’s shout of agony. 

Welt’ring, then, upon a flood, 

Mixed of lurid flame and blood, 

Lo 1 the doomed, the dead, the dying ; 

Lo I the chaser and the flying ; 

Lo I the headsman’s grisly kuife ; 

Lo 1 the shreds of comely life : 

Awful eyes in dying stare ; 

Hands lopped off in act of prayer ; 

« Limbless trunk, and trunkless head : 

Beauty’s flower dishonoured— 

All adown the ghastly spate, 

Whirled by murder, lust, and bate, 

Drunk with venom from the tongue 
That o’er the land Fear’s poison flung. 

Lo I the whisperer’s handiwork. 

Wrought on Cliiiitian and on Turk ; 

Lo tb’ ingredients, sleeping got. 

By '* Holy Russia ” for the pot. 


Next a greedy Russian ear 
Stretched all foreign sounds to hear ; 
Smug SchouvalofTs juggling hand 
Waving fervid William's wand ; 
D.'imaged thorax of the latter, 

Strained all Russian views to flatter, 
With his goosequill polyglot. 

Swell th’ ingredients of the pot. 

Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the Are, the caldron bubbles ! 

Cometh up, a sealed book, 

Bound in iron of doubtful look, 
Labelled with the legend, *”Ware 
Bismark’s schemes ! Within they are I” 
Next a weathercock, that shows 
How the Austrian weather goes— 

How, when winds from Wien set west, 
They take an eastward turn at Pesth. 
Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the Are, the caldron bubbles ! 
And some shrivelled things appear— 
Pluck of Servain volunteer ; 

Palate without taste for Aght ; 

Mask of Russian dropped in flight ; 
Turkish psean sung to Allah- 
Bitter pill for Russ to swallow I 
Oil to lubricate his throttle, 

Poured from diplomatic bottle ; 


Svhtmhtn tn the country art rt^ested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenisnt 
tntdtum, particularly as it ensures aciueu^c^ynent throng the De^rtmsut. No other recent will be 
eivsu, any other being unnecessary and amp to eastst confusm. 
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** Hobbles’* to keep back the Tuik 
From the finish of his work ; 

“ Halt ” of Turk (who takes advice)— 
Wrapped in it, an ARMISTICE ; 

U Iti malum ex-post^facto ; 

Russian credit quite intact (Oh !). 

Quieter now the toil and trouble, 

Scarce the wnr-pot seems to bubble ; 
Diplomatic ^^pan ” and “ attar ” 

Come in place of bloodier mailer ; 

Now a Russian billet-doux^ 

Which says to each, “All rests with you." 
“A friendly meeting might do good. 

It might. Who knows 1 /*r^;sick of blood 
Then a British note, replying, 

“All the Powers with Russia vying 
In humanity’s sweet work, 

Mean to harmonise the Tink. 

Therefore will we all at Pera 
(No great good in meeting nearer) 

Hold a concert. ’Twill be best ; 

For music soothes the savage breast. 
There, rehearsed, a little song 
To suit all voices, weak or strongs 
We’ll leach our Turkish friend to chant if. 
Docile, he will do what's wanted. 

Thus affording gnarantee 
Of future Turkish harmony." 

Double, double, toils and troubles I 
Europe’s concert squeaks and bobbies. 
First that song of Ignatieff — 

“ Set a knave to watch a thief;" 

Chorus of the other Powers— 

“Suits your voice, too high for ours 
Scroll of comic variations, 

In the styles of all the natrons ; 

Turkish My constitution," 

Quite beyond Tinks’ execution ; 

English song— “ Yes, do ; but don’t ; 

He must, yet needn’t, if he won’t 
Then a spick and span new version 
Of the Russian hymn, “Coercion,” 

With some crotchets, dropped to win ’em. 
Then some quavers, then a minim, 

Writ on paper, torn by tricks 
From mangled deed of ’fifty-six ; 

Then a song which all can compass, 

Save the Turk, who makes a rumpus ; 
Last, the Turkish cavatina, 

Which split the Russian concertina. 
Double, double, toils and troubles ! 

Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles ! 

From its centre casting np 
Yankee cartridge, gun of Krupp : 

Tons of Russian bounce and brag ; 

Half unfurled, the Prophet's flag ; 

Bulls and Bears, of eveiy nation, 

Goring, roaring “ Death f Damnation !’’ 
Armies swarming ’cross the Pruth ; 

Not one little word of truth ; 

Then a lull, half hope, half fear, 

And, with eyeballs red and blear, 

Oozes forth sleek Ignatieff, 

Whisp’ring, “ War to us is grief ; 

But from oath there’s no recoiling ; 

Czar has sworn— his blood is boiling— 
His great name it compromised ; 

Then, onr troops are mobilised ; 

We’ve borne the last that honour may, 

In vain, my Lord. Oh I by the way, 
Perhaps, if set in different key, 

The beastly Turk might fail to see 
The motif of that little song, 


And take and sing it ? Can’t be wrong 
To hoodwink kite in such a cause ; 

Well, singiie must, or lose his claws ; 
For, as I said, we’re compromised, 

And, zounds 1 your Lordship, mobilised." 

Soon from out the caldron pour 
Fresh editions of the “ score’’— 

Of that simple little lay, 

Which, somehow, doesn’t seem to pay : 
England’s version, with compression ; 
Russia’s, with far more “expression 
Then some six, in one connected, 
Labelled “ Protocol selected : ’’ 

Tacked to it an English thing — 

Duel for Turk and Russ to sing — 
Words, “ Sure fighting is but folly, 

Let’s both disarm, and all be jolly 
Last the Russian Ariel-song, 

With symphony for Tartar gong, 

“ Come unto our icy land, 

Turk 1 and kiss your Master’s hand.” 
Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles I 
This last fuze for Turkish bomb. 

Meets it in the caldron’s womb : 

Europe, hushed in expectation. 

Waits the awful detonation : 

Russia’s waiting game is played ; 

Cozen’d world’s last say is said : 

And now, since Turk is flesh and blood, 
Russia’s charm proves fi^ and good. 

--Blackwood, 


L. W. M. L 


WEEKLYANA. 


The Post Office at Calcutta will observe the Doorga Pooja holidays 
thus 

“ Only two deliveries daily will be made from the Calcmta Genera 
Post Office and its Town Bub-Offices on the three great days of the 
Doorga Ponjah Festival, viz., the 28tb, 29th and 30ih September 
1892. 

The delivery arrangements on these days will be in all respects the 
same as on Sunday. 

The other Departments of the General Post Office and its Town 
Sub-Offices will be open as usual to the public for the receipt of 
registered and insured articles and of parcels, and for the issue and 
payment of Money Orders, as well as Savings Bank transactions.” 

t 

• • 

The Comptroller-General has published the-following notice 

“ Notice is hereby given that the Public Debt Office, the Government 
Savings Bank, and the Government Account Department at the Bank 
of Bengal, will be open for the transaction of business and for the 
receipt and payment of money on Government account on the follow- 
ing days during the Durga Puja holidays 

The 26ih and 27th September and 3rd, 4th, and 7th October 1892. 

The Paper Currency Office at Calcutta, and the Comptroller 
General's Office, will also be open on the above dates.” 

• • 

The Collector of Customs’s notice runs thus 

“The Durga and Lukhi Puja holidays this year are from the 26th 
September to 7th October, inclusive : — 

On the 26ih and 27th September, and 3rd, 4th, and 7th October, the 
Custom House will be open during the usual hours for transaction of 
all business. ^ 

The Treasury on these days will be open. * 

On the 28th, 29ih, and 30th September, and ist, 5th and 6th October, 
the Custom House will be open on notice being given free of charge 
from 11 A.M. to 12 noon for entering or clearing any vessel, and for 
the issue of bills of entry or shipping bills covering free goods from or 
to the same. 

The Treasury on these days will be closed." 

• • 

The Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association notify 

“The Warehouses of the Association during the ensuing Durga and 
Luckmi Puja holidays will be open to receive and deliver goods on the 
following days : 

September 26th and 27th, Monday and Tuesday. 

October 3rd, 4th and ytb, Monday, Tuesday and Friday." 
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The Collector of Stamp Revenue, Calcutta, informs the public that 

** The Stamp Department of the Calcutta Collectorate will, for the 
transaction of urgent business, remain open from ii A.M. to ip.m. on 
the following days of the Doorga and Luckmi Poojah holidays 
September 26th, Monday, 27ili, Tuesday. 

Octoter 3rd, Monday, 4th, Tuesday, yth, Friday.” 

• • 

After the termination of the protracted proceedings in the land ac- 
quisition case, Mr. C. B. Garrett, District and Sessions Judge, 24- 
Pergunnahs, has well earned a leave of one month and twenty-eight 
clays. Mr. T. D. Heighten, the District Judge of Dacca, on leave, 
will act In the same capacity in the 24-Pergunnahs. 

Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein takes a leave of one month and thirteen 
days, Khan Bahadar Abdul Jubbar relieving him in the Calcutta 
Magistracy. 

♦% 

Mr. G. C. Sconce, Chief Judge, Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, has 
obtained furlough for one year. Mr. A. P. Handley, the 3rd Judge, 
becomes, as previously arranged, the Chief Judge, Mr. K. M. Chaiterjee 
gets a lift to the third Judgeship, Baboo Jadunnth Roy, the Additional 
Judge, officiates as third Judge, Mr. Abul Hassan, Registrar and Chief 
Ministerial Officer, acting as Additional Judge. It is given to Mr. C. 
P. Panioiy (Barrister-at-law) to supply the place left vacant by Mr. 
Abul Hassan, with powers of a Judge for the trial of suits in which 
the amount or value of the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 20. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

It is notified by the Foreign Secretary on behalf of the Governor- 
Genet ai 111 Council under the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition, 
Act, 1979 (hat 

” (1) Every Assistant Superintendent and ex-offico Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa for the tune being may 
exercise the powers of a District Magistrate and of a Couit of Session 
as described in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1892. 

(2) The Super mtendeiit of the said Mahals for the time being shall 

exeictse the poweis of a Court of Session and High Couit, as describ- 
ed in the said Code, in respect of all offences over which magisterial 
jurisdiction is exeicised by any Assistant Superinteiuieiit or ex-officio 
Assittiant Superintendent of the Mahals : provided that no Assi^itaiit 
Supei iniendent or Assistant Supeiiiiteiuieiit shall coiiiiim an 

accused person for trial to the Superintendent acting as a Court of 
Session. 

(3) The SuperiutendeiU fur the time being shall exercise the powers 
of a High Court, as described in the said Code, in respect of ail 
offences over which the jurisdiction of a Court of Session is exercised 
by an Assistant Superintendent or ex-officio Assistaui Superintendent. 

(4) In exercise ot tlie jurisdiction of a Couit of Session conferred on 
him by these orders, an Assistant Superintendent or ex-officio Assistant 
Supeiiiuendent may lake cognizance of any offence as a Couit of 
original criminal juiisdictiuii without the accused person being com- 
mitted to him by a Magistrate, and shall, when so taking cognizance 
of any offence, follow the pioceduie laid down by the Code of 
Criminal Proceuuie, 1882, for the trial of warrant-cases by Magistrates. 

(5) A trial before an Assistant Superintendent or ex-offiew Assistant 
Superiiuendeni in the exercise of the jurisdiction of a Court of Ses- 
sion conferred on him by these orders may be without jury or the aid 
of assessors. 

16) These orders apply to all proceedings, except— 

ya) proceeuings against European British subjects, or persons jointly 
charged with European Britisli subjects ; and 

{b) proceeuings pending at the date of this notification, (5th 
September 1892) which should be cairied on as if this uotificauon nad 
iiut beeu issued.” 


In spite of the orders of the Bengal Government and the High Court, 
the apprehensions of a breach of the peace between the Shias and 
Sunnis at Bhagulpore do not • seem to have come to an end, as the 
following in the Indian Daily News shows : — 

Our Bhagulpore correspondent informs us that almost ail of those 
'vbo have given evidence in favor of Shins, in the case now pending 
before the District Judge, have been severely handled by the Sunnis, 
^ho have vowed to lynch the former and every one who is on or will 
go over to their side. Indeed, the feeling between the two sects is so 
strained that even the rival Sunni akharas^ armed with clubs, banded 
together (a thing unheard of) last Tuesday night, and paraded the 
Streets as they do in Mohurrum, ready to attack the Shias, if only they 
dared to bring out the alum. And still worse, this spirit o|[ intense 
hatred has caught the boys of the local Madrassah, who, but for the 
tonely action of Mr. Wincope Smith, the headmaster, might have 
ivrecked the house of Moulvf Irtisa Hossain, a very fvealthy Shia 


Zemindar, who was supposed to have engaged a dozen latHals for the 
purpose of thrashing the schoolboys who are Sunnis.” 

It is a great pity, that the Shias should have by a departure from 
time-hunnured practice irritated their Sunni brethren. But on the 
other hand the Sunnis must be careful not to go beyond the law or 
take it in their own hands. The Shias must be protected from violence 
of sectarian rivals. 


Whatever opinions may be held of the justice in the late Rampore 
State Trials, or of the regularity of the methods by which the accused 
were brought to book, there is no doubt about the wholesomeness of 
the whole general effect, and the complete success of the policy of the 
Government of the N. W. Provinces in a difficult situation. The little 
principality once more breathes freely. Rampore is peace. It was not 
so. Ever since the murder of General Azimooddeen Khan, and the 
transfer of the administration to a European officer, during the 
minority of the Chief, there was great consternation in society. No- 
body’s honour or life was safi*. It was a Reign of Terror. Suspicion and 
anxiety filled every breast. Arrests were daily made. At the informa- 
tion of a malicious enemy any man might be hauled up for trial as a 
murderer. Thank God, all that is over now. Society has recovered its 
normal tone by a good deal. The seal has now been set on the return 
of civil peace by a social function which took place on the 2nd instant, 
when a respectable citizen of Rampore, Moulvie Mahomed Zuhoor-ul- 
Huck, entertained Major H. A. Vincent, the President of the Council 
of Regency, at an afternoon party. A number of the leading gentle- 
men of the state were present, and the President mixed with them on 
most cordial terms. This was the first occasion on which the 
European Administrator found an opportunity of mixing with the 
Mahomedan gentry of the town, at a social gathering. 

Refreshments were served to the guests in the European style, and 
they were all very much pleased with the hospitality of the host and 
the affability of the President. 


A MOST unseemly controvefsy has been raised by the Patriot and the 
Mirror on the extension of service granted to Moulvie Abdool Jubbar 
Khan Bahadoor. These journals only prove the worthlessness of the 
native Press. They do not even represent their countrymen unless 
they repiesent the worst Hindu prejudices. The public entertain 
a very high opinion of the ability, integrity and independence of the 
Moulvie. We know him to be strong enough to render most efficient 
service to Government for another five years in whatever capacity he 
may be placed, and we only wonder that the Bengal Government 
have allowed this distinguished member of the public service, an 
extension of only one instead of five years. 

It causes us a good deal of surprise, and not a little pain, that the 
two Hindu journals should raise their voice against extension being 
granted to a most deserving Mahomedan gentleman, while they 
had not a word to say when announcing the grant of frequent ex- 
tensions to several officers of the Hindu persuasion. If there were 
any truth or sincerity in the complaint on the score of such indulgence 
blocking up promotion, it would certainly be heard equally on such 
occasions. 


We learn from Hyderabad that the Nizam after staying several days at 
the Falaknoina Palace as the guest of Nawab Vikarul Ornra Baha- 
dur, has returned to his own. He was very much pleased with the 
Nawab’s hospitality, and, as a mark of satisfaction, made a present 
of two valuable diamond rings each to the Nawab, his Begum (sister 
of His Highness) and his son Nawab Sultanool Moolk Bahadur, and 
distributed Rs. 1,500 and 500 gold mohurs to the servants and attend- 
ants of the host. This is right royal style. 

Our Hyderabad Column beiowr adds some interesting particulars on 
this subject. 

Holloways Ointment and Dangerous Chest Complaints.— 

The enumeration of these diseases is scarcely necessary, as,, unfortun- 
ately, most Englishmen know them to their cost. Coughs, common 
colds, influenza, bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, 
and even consumption in its early stages, are best treated by rubbing 
Holloway’s Ointment upon the chest and upon the back between the 
shoulders. It penetrates internally, checks the cold shiverings, relieves 
the overgorged lungs, gradually removes the oppression from the chest, 
and restores the obstructed respiration, hitherto so distressingly dis- 
agreeable and highly dangerous. In treating this class of diseases, 
Holloway’s Pills should always be taken while using his Ointment ; 
tkvey purify the blood, promote perspiration, and allay dangerous 
irritations. 
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OUR HYDERABAD COLUMN. 

Hyderabad) the i8th September, 1892. 

You have noticed the fact that His Highness was recently staying at 
Falalcnama, as the guest of Nawab Vicar-uI-Omra. His Highness’s stay 
at Faiaknama extended over a week and odd days. Could you form 
an idea as to what amount of money it cost Nawab Vicar-ol-Omra to 
entertain his guest? Would you believe it?— the kitchen expenses 
alone amounted to Rupees six thousand a day. 1 cannot vouch for 
the truth of my information, but 1 can assure you, though the amount 
may seem much too high to people outside Hyderabad, it does not 
seem so to us, who are accustomed to hear of lacs, where thousands 
would surprise others. From this one item you can easily form an idea 
of the entire cost. 


The sensation caused by the Pamphlet case was about to abate a 
little, when it received a fresh impetus. A rumour is afloat that it is 
in contemplation to dissolve the Home Secretariat, of which Nawab 
Mehdi Hassan, the prosecutor, is in charge. How far the rumour 
IS correct, is yet to be seen, but the fact is, within the last few 
days two of the principal departments— the Medical Department and 
the Court of Wards— have already been separated from the Home 
Secretariat, and the Post Offlce and the Mint, it is said, will soon 
follow suit, leaving, for the present, only the Judicial and the Muni- 
cipal (conservancy) Departments in the hands of the Home Secretary. 
While the work of dissolution is going on here, Nawab Mehdi Hassan 
is absent in Upper India busy collecting evidence in defence of his 
honor and character. What connection there is between the Pam- 
phlet case and these sudden changes in the Home Secretariat, I can- 
not say. The perverse public seem inclined to attribute the one to the 
other, though the connection is not distinctly visible. 


You will be glad to hear that Mr. Rudra has really got back his sunnud 
to resume practice in the Nizam’s Courts. I say really, because 
the news whicli was published some months ago by some of your con* 
temporaries, was premature. On that occasion, he was about to be re- 
enrolled, when some obstacle was tlirown in his way most unexpect- 
edly and he was disappointed. But this time the matter is settled 
and the High Court’s older will appear in the next issue of the 
Jarida. 1 believe the circumstances which led the Nizam’s High Court 
to strike Mr. Kudra’s name off the roll of its Advocates, are well known 
to you. But for the benefit of those of your readers who may have for- 
gotten the facts, or may be entirely ignorant of them, I hope 1 may be 
permitted to recapitulate them here in brief. In March 1^91, Mr. 
Cribble, late of the Deccan TitneSy instituted criminal proceedings in 
the court of Mr. Bosanquet, second Assistant Resident, against Mr. 
Gallagher, late of the Deccan Standard^ charging him with defamation. 
Mr. Rudra appeared for Mr. Cribble, and in defence of his client, hap- 
pened to make the following remarks “ It is a well-known fact the 
Government of Hyderabad is a personal one ; it is also a well known 
fact that Justice in Hyderabad is a toss-up ; and that the Judges are 
all more or less partizans of the Government.” The remarks gave 
umbrage to the Minister, and had the ultimate result of depriving Mr. 
Rudra of his sunnud. Mr. Rudra fought hard to get back his suiinud, 
and it is gratifying to observe that his efiforts have at last been crown- 
ed with success. The odds against him were so very strong that an* 
other mail in Uis circumstances would most probably have quietly left 
Hyderabad without even an attempt at reinstatement. But Mr. Rudra 
IS nut a man to be overcome by diflicultits, and the perseverance and 
courage which he has displayed in this matter surely redound to his 
Cl edit. 

Through the active exertions of the patriotic and public/spirited Mr. 
Ram Clumder Piiiay, one of the leading Pleaders of this place, and 
under the presidency of Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk (Madhi Ali), Political 
and Financial Secietary to the Nizam’s Government, a public meeting ! 
was held ai Secunderabad, on the 5tb instant, ” to express the gratifica- 
tion of the general community at tne election of Mr. Uadabbat Naoroji 
as a Member of Parliament ” and to thank the electors of Central 
Finsbury. Nawab Mahdi Alt’s fame as an Urdu speaker is not con- 
fined to Hyderabad. It is believed that in this respect he has no su* 
perior even in Northern India— the home of the Urdu language’^and 
but few equals. His diction is faultless and his delivery easy and 
graceful like that of a finished speaker. The speech which he delb 
^ vered the other day at Secunderabad as President of the meeting, fully 


sustained his well-established reputation. While fully sharing with the 
nation the joy that this remarkable event— the election of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji as a Member of Parliament— has caused, the Nawab 
cautioned his audience “not to form any exaggerated hopes, or 
to draw any unwarranted conclusions ” from it. For, he said, “ if they 
did this, they would at once see that the objects on which they had 
set their hearts could not be realized by the admission of a single 
Indian gentleman into the House of Commons. They would not be 
achieved, indeed, unless they had in the House at least 350 Indian 
gentlemen, or a similar number of other members, who entirely sym- 
pathized with and supported the objects in question. What could ofle 
vote do in a body composed of six or seven hundred members ? A sin- 
gle voice in such a huge assembly is like the chirruping of a sparrow 
in the midst of a brass band.” In my humble opinion, Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mutk takes a most sensible view of the situation, and each of 
his remaiks is characterised by sound and sober judgment. The speech 
has been translated into English, and I have much pleasure in sending 
you a copy of the printed translation, h bristles with humorous anec- 
dotes, which caused^ roars of laughter among the audience. 1 leave 
it to you to repioducc the speech in its entirety or to make extracts 
from it, with your own remaiks on them in your own exquisite style. 
The speech, I am sure, will repay perusal. 

Mr. F. H. B. Skrine has gone to Darjeeling on special duty. We be- 
lieve he IS engaged on the decennial report which is due. 


Mr. Lokendronath Palit must have improved rapidly to be appointed 
officiating Magistrate and Collector of Rajshahi, during the absence, 
on leave, of Mi. J. C. Price. We have great pleasure in hailing him 
thane of Glainis. 


The Englishman of the 8th September contained this curious editorial, 
which the pressure of other matters prevented us froinwiotlcing earlier : 

“ It is evident from the report of the British Consul at Jeddah 
that there is no falling off in the popularity of the Hadj, in spite of 
(he hardships winch aie involved in the pilgrimage. A pilgrimage 
to Rome is pleasant act of devotion. The pious iraveher 

gets into a tram, just like anybody else, and be arrives at the hour 
fixed. If he Rt) in company, Messrs. Cook undertake the arrange- 
ments. They will cany a child to Jerusalem without a hitch, on uue 
notice. But under such agreeable conditions, do forty-seven thousand 
pilgrims rightly so described, visit Rome in the twelve month? That 
is the number, within a fiactiun, who landed at Jeddah last year. 
Messrs. Cook are responsible for a large proportion of these also, 
but only from port to port. Before reaching the ship, and afcec land- 
ing most of them have gone through perils and sufferings, such as 
our’ forefathers underweiii in the Middle Ages. Besides they know 
what awaits them before starling ; but religious enthusiasm tempts 
them to brave the worst. It may be regretted that the Consul did not 
add how many of the furty;seven thousand returned. In the days 
before Cook it used to be reckoned that one in three mu^l perish— 
among Far Easiein pilgrims at least. We observe the nationalities 
with interest. Nearly a quarter were British Indians, another quarter 
are returned as ’ Javanese,’ among whom, doubtless, our fellow-subjects 
of the Straits, zealous Hadjis, are counted. If a Shereef of Mecca 
could arise, such as Islam formerly produced, a burn leader of men, 
he might be a power in the world ; aud there are such iu abundance 
among the true Aiab stuck. But he will never be permitted to show 
himself while the Turk rules— which may or may not be a matter for 

congiaiulatlun.” 

That is an extraordinary editorial for a leading journal. We strong- 
ly suspect the devil— the enemy of scribes if not of mankind— has car- 
ried awa/ the editor’s head. After the opening sentence on the popu- 
larity of the Hajj— or, as he puts it in the orthodox European way, 
Hadj— notwithstanding all the hardships of that pilgrimage, the writer 
goes off at a tangent to the Christian pilgrimage to Rome and describes 
its easy terms by way of contrast. Then, without noti^he proceeds all 
the way to Jerusalem, with a child under the protection of Messrs. 
Cook. Thence he turns back to Europe and asks an incoherent 
question about forty-seven thousand pilgrims visiting Rome. We sus- 
pect here a derangement of epitaphs, or at least of geography. F or 
the writer, without dwelling at Rome, immediately takes the same 
number of pilgrims to Jeddah and speaks of their antemiiritime and 
postmarltime perils and sufferings, likening them to the experiences of 
Christian pilgrims in the days of mediseval barbarism. Thenceforth 
he sticks to the poor Hadjis. So far so good. But his mind is not 
completely recovered, for he concludes with another plunge into in- 
coherent speculation about the possible rise of a Shereef of Mecdk a 
born leader of men— wherefor, the philoeopber lelleth not, Such a 
Shereef might be a power in the world, but why ii he wanted nt ni* 
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whM need of the world or of I«lam for such a leader ? we are not iri* 
ormsd, ati.i wa are wholly left in the dark as to the possible mission of 
the Hero. The whole aspiration has a nightmare look. The advent 
U by no means an unlikely event. At any rate, there are such in 
Rbut^dance, we are told, in the true Arab stuck. Only th^y have no 
chUlte in present political arrangements of Islam. These strong 
leaders of men dare not air their pretensions in the dominions of the 
Sultan. Those indomitable heroes have a wholesome dread of the 
Pasha's bastinado. So much for the Englishman's dream of a heroic 
Shereef of Mecca of the true Arab stock 1 Of course, no excursus of 
these wi iters on Mahomedan politics can be complete without a pass- 
ing kick at the unspeakable Turks. 

The Amir is all submission. As desired by our Government, be has 
agreed to withdraw his troops and agents from Wano and Waziristan 
to Ab-i-Istadah. He is besides grateful that the Afghans will be 
allowed to remain in possession of the other doubtful points, such 
as Asmar and Chageh, pending the conference with Lord Roberts. The 
date of that confeience he is still unable to fix, on account of the con- 
tinuance of the tumbles with the Hazaras. He repeats the as- 
surance that no sooner they are ended, he will write to the Viceroy 
when he will be able to receive and meet Lord Roberts. Already, 
preparations are making for his reception. Three proclamations have 
been issued — one posted on the gate of Jellalabad city, the second 
sent to the eiders of Mazina, an important village in Rud-i-Hissarak, 
and the third addressed to the Muftis and Kazis of Kajja, all enjoin- 
ing that lespect should be shown to the British Mission on its arrival. 


There has been a death from cholera at Hull, the victim being a 
fireman on board a steamer from Hamburg. 

A DACOITY of American proportions is reported from Kansas in a 
railway train. The robbers removed the rails at a certain part of the 
line in the prairie, the train was wrecked, five passengers killed and 
many injured. In the confusion that followed, the robbers decamped 
with one million dollars of the Mexican Central Railway, 

There have been serious disturbances in Sydney. A crowd of six 
thousand miners and others assembled in the town and sent a deputa- 
tion to wait on the Premier and demand the release of the leaders of 
the strikers at the Broken Hill Mines. The Premier declining 
to receive the deputation, the ctowd charged the entrance to Par- 
liament House, to force an entry. They were, however, repelled. 
The charge hud its cff«*ct on the Premier, for he consented to receive 
the deputation, though he would not release the leaders imprisoned, 
as the law must take its o vu course. 

For the seizure in July last of three British sealers by a Russian gun- 
boat off the Copper Islands, the Times now demands an apology fmm 
Russia for the insult to the British flag and an indemnity for the crews 
for their sufiferings and loss. 

Cholera has broken out in Galicia and Cracow, and Holland. 
In the second it is increasing. There have been numerous fatal cases 
in Brussels. Russia is not yet free from the disease. It is on the de- 
crease in Hambuig. 


THE CURRENCY CRISIS, 

OR 

THE DEPRECIATION OF OUR SILVER COIN. 

The exchange quotations on Friday Iasi, the 23rd September 1892, 
closed thus 

Bank Bills, at 4 months’ sight ... ... ... 1-2-23/32 a 

Ditto diim at 3 months’ sight ... ... ... 1-2-11/ 6 <1 

Ditto ditto on demand ... ... ... 1-2-21/32 n 

Bank Telegraphic Transfer ... ... ... I- 2 - 5/8 a 

Credit Bills ( 1 st class) at 6 months’ sight ... ... 1-215/16 a 

Document Bills ( 1 st class) lor acceptance at 6 months’ 

sight ... ... ... ... 1-2.15/16 a 

Ditto for paymeni, 6 months’ sight ... ... 1-2-31/32 a 

To shew the difference of the present d.ty, we give below the quota- 
tions of thirty years ago : 

5th January 1861. 

Agra and United Service Bank, Ld. 


6 months’ sight 

2/0% 

4 

ditto 

2lo% 

3 

ditto 

2/0 

2 

ditto 

ijuU 

1 

ditto 

iliiH 

At sight ... 

vii'4 


Commercial Bank of India. 


6 months’ sight 

2/0>i 

4 

ditto 

2/oX 

3 

ditto 

2l0'4 

2 

ditto 

2/0— 

1 

ditto 

ilii4 

At sight ... 

i/nK 


4th January 1862. 



Agi*a and United Service Bank, Ld. 


6 months' sight 

2/0X 

4 

ditto 

2/0 

3 

ditto 

iln4 

2 

ditto 

i/nK 

I 

ditto 

i/iiH 

At sight 

1/11/4 


How hast thou fallen, Lucifer, son of the Morning 1 


The Centenary of the French Republic was celebrated on the 22nd 
September at the Pantheon. Fdtee are being held throughout 
France in celebration of the event. 


The report that the Duke of Connaught is coming out to India to 
succeed Lord Roberts, is said to be without foundation. Bat who is to 
be out next CommandeMti- Chief f 


The Daily Neivs speaks of a Convention just entered into between 
Russia and China for the establishment of Russian Consulates in 
Central China and in Manchuria and Mongolia to oust the British 
commerce. 

The rumour of an offensive and defensive alliance between France 
and Russia is positively denied at St. Petersburg. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that Colonel Yanoff has immediate 
orders to withdraw to Ferghana. 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday ^ September 24^ i8g2. 

THE DOORGA POOJA. 

India is a land of religious Fasts, Feasts and Festi- 
vals. Not a month — scarcely a week passes with- 
out its special observances. This time of the year is 
peculiarly sacred^: more occasions of demonstrative 
piety are crowded within the months of October 
and November than any other sixty days of the 
three hundred and sixty-five. The Doorga Pooja 
inaugurates the Hindu season of worship in Bengal. 
The worship of the ten-armed Amazonian of the 
Indian Olympus is here most popular. All Hindus, 
particularly those of the Sakta and Saiva sects, re- 
cognise the duty of devotion to Sakti (Force) the 
female principle, but it is in the Gangetic Delta of all 
parts of India that this principle — Sakti — is formally 
worshipped as Doorga — one of its myriad forms. It 
is on* this worship that the Bengali concentrates 
all the pious ardour of his soul — lavishes all his 
wealth. The occasion is also utilized for secular en- 
joyment — for family gatherings and social amenities. 
Holy days — the word holiday has lost its original im- 
port — holy days are not necessarily red letter days. 
There are races whose religious days are grim and 
awful days of hard and harsh exercise. Intent upon 
the due observance of the prescribed ceremonies, 
they scarcely care to look upon the glorious sun and 
sky, moon and stars, or listen to the song of birds, 
or inhale the perfume of the flowery fields wafted by 
the appreciative breeze. Nor are such things un- 
known in this country. Thus, the principal religious 
demonstration of the Mahomedans is, from top to 
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bottom, from beginning to end, one round of agony, 
or would be so if they rigidly observed their law. 
Not so with the flindu. Although unfeignedly reli- 
gious, he is not sombre and lugubrious. His reli- 
gion, too, is agreeable. His conception of Divinity 
is more Hellenic than Hebraic. God with him is no 
• terrible scourge — not a Nadir Shah of infinite puis- 
sance — nor are the gods and goddesses so many 
Legrees — slave-driving task-masters. Nor does he 
wholly abandon himself to religion. According to his 
rude ideas of life and happiness, he enjoys himself to 
the full on the most solemn occasions. The procedure 
of his religion admits of his doing so. The worship 
is wholly performed by his priests so that he is left en- 
tirely free to make the best of the occasion. The days 
of Fasts are the only exception. These have to be 
kept at personal cost. They cannot well be observed 
vicariously. Although the fasts are usually followed by 
feasts, the fasts have to be endured in propria persona, 
and they are very real trials, particularly in this valley 
of the Bhagirati. The privation of the Catholic Lent 
is a joke in comparison with it. The cumulative 
effect of the absolute Mahomedan Ramadan fast 
during the whole day from day-break to sun-down, re- 
peated in due succession for a whole month, may be 
more crushing, but the Bengali Hindu's total and un- 
broken abstention from food and drink for the space 
of a whole day and night — full twenty-four hours — 
is far more difficult. But these exercises of personal 
devotion are, with scarcely a single exception, un- 
connected with the popular demonstrations. The 
.stoical ascetic side of Hinduism is very properly kept 
out of view. Its practice is personal and lonely, or 
at most confined within the seclusion of the domestic 
circle. The public ceremonies are very different in 
character. They are all Feasts and Festivals. The 
Hindus have no public worship in the Western sense 
— no gathering of many people in a single house for 
prayer together under the ministration of a priest. 
They pray individually, in private and in silence, with 
or w'ithout the assistance of a priest. Their public 
worship is the spectacular ceremonies observed 
before the symbols of divinity — statues of gods and 
goddesses — accompanied by the exercise of respect 
and consideration to relations and connections, 
courtesy to neighbours, and good will to all men, 
with charity to the poor, clothing many and feed- 
ing all comers, with music and song and dance, and 
general merriment. Let no man from this think 
lightly of the religious side of these Festivals. 
There is not a more earnest worshipper than the 
orthodox Hindu, and the religious element in these 
Poojas is thoroughly genuine. On these occasions, 
his whole soul is stirred, and he is filled with a pas- 
sionate sentiment of religion — a sense of the pre- 
sence, or at least neighbourhood, of Divinity. Yet 
such is the harmonious correlation between his 
faculties of devotion and enjoyment that he can make 
the most of these Festivals in the best secular way. 
The duty of attending to the divinity being left to 
the priests, the master of the house who celebrates "the 
Pooja is free to attend to his guests, feeding and 
amusing them, and ministering to their enjoyment, 
according to his means and taste. The gods and 
goddesses themselves are very human in their ways, 
dispositions, and views. The religion of every race 
is tainted with anthropomorphism, for man cannot 
transcend himself. Hinduism is deeply, almost 
avowedly, anthropomorphic. If God created man in 
his image, man has created innumerable gods and 
goddesses in his own. Our divinities are, like us, 


delighting in eating and drinking, in singing and 
dancing. Hence the Hindu Poojas are characteris- ' 
ed by these features. Of these, the grandest is the 
Doorga Pooja. It is a protracted Festival exteding, 
in its full integrity, through a fortnight, and culminat- 
ing in the last five days. We are already in the 
midst of it. It is the Carnival of Bengal. It func- 
tions in this country as Christmas in Christendom, 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT ON BOARD 
THE TROUT. 

The river .steamer Trout of the India General 
Steam Navigation Company has just escaped a 
colos.sal accident. It was of course a providential 
escape. But, humanly speaking, the preservation 
was due to the prompt action and coolne.ss and pru- 
dence of some of the passengers and, above all, the 
untiring exertions of the crew. The navigation of 
the Pudda is notoriously difficult at all time.s. The 
great river, always formidable, is, during the latter 
end of the rainy season, truly terrible. The swollen 
stream with its vast volume of water flies through 
the country like an arrow, sweeping everything be- 
fore it in its resistless course. It was a terrible ac- 
cident that overtook the Trout, but luckily it was 
not completed. 

It was at about 4 O’clock in the afternoon of Mon- 
day last that the steamer, packed full to suffoc ition 
with pa.s.sengers from Rampur Baulia, steered out for 
Damukdia Ghat as usual. For nearly four hours she 
ran down the current with the wind in her favour, 
safely and neatly without a hitch or break, vrlien, all 
of a sudden, in the dark, at about 7-30 p.m., she re- 
ceived a rude shock which brought babies down to the 
ground from the enclosed lap of their mothers, tum- 
bled down the olden folk from their respective seats, 
prostrated tho-se who sat on the floor in native-fashion, 
and sent others who lay stretched on the ground 
rolling about, causing a great disturbance and con- 
fusion in all quarters on board, and no small con- 
sternation. Alter careful enquiry it was found that 
she had unfortunately grounded at one of the many 
sandbanks. All efforts to extricate her proving 
unsuccessful, there was a compulsory halt. So the 
passengers stopped, with the prospect of passing the 
night in the very centre of the Pudda, a mile off 
from either bank. While lying in this unpromis- 
ing situation, they, after a short time, began to feel 
as if the steamer was making a slow movement. But 
it was so slight and almost imperceptible that they 
took no special notice of it. At half past 1 1 O’clock, 
however, as the passengers lay quietly in their res- 
pective quarters, trying, with more or less success, 
to drown in the oblivion of sleep the anxieties of 
their precarious situation in mid stream, some of 
them found reason to suspect that the hold was fill- 
ing. Inquiry was silently directed to ascertain the 
truth. The suspicion being verified, one of tjj^crew 
was sent down below to take the measure of 
water. On the man jumping into the hold all his 
body, except the head, became quite invisible. Fur- 
ther inquiry brought to light the fact that a plank 
3 cubits long and i broad had fallen -off the bottom. 
The feelings of the passengers at this ugly disclosure 
in the heart of the great Pudda, far from any pos- • 
sible help, may be better imagined than described. 
They had already been frightened enough, but now 
they were paralyzed with fear, as if confronted by 
deatn and no mistake. It was lucky that at that 
hour of midnight only the passengers of the most 
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educated and advanced class were apprized of 
the imminent danger, or else the consternation on 
board would have caused such confusion and disorder 
as would have precipitated the vessel to its doom. 

The. commander — a native — was wide awake and 
unrelwttingoin his efforts to save the vessel, and the 
whole creyv seconded him admirably. They at once 
set to work to pump out the water. But the quantity 
already in the hold was so great, while the gap in the 
bottom was so large admitting fresh water in huge 
bucketfuls, that the struggle with the element seemed 
hopeles.s. They made heroic exertions, however, 
and at last towards dawn the carpenters were able to 
repair the leak, putting a new plank in place of the 
lost one. With the coming of day, the hopes of 
those on board revived, and their joy knew no bounds 
when early in the morning they were landed safe and 
sound at their destination. And never perhaps in 
their lives did they offer up prayers with such un- 
feigned devotion as on that occasion. 

Within the last two months nearly half a dozen 
accidents of this kind have taken place, but, though 
they were not so fraught with danger, they nonethe- 
less caused great inconvenience and trouble to 
the passengers. The navigation of the Pudda is 
most difficult and dangerous, particularly at this 
time when the water is rapidly going down. It is, 
we believe — it certainly was, we know — the rule 
with the steamers plying in this river never to 
run after sunset. They are bound to anchor be- 
fore sunset, but as the Rajshahi steamers cannot 
keep punctuality in starting from Damukdia and 
Baulia so they cannot generally reach their destina- 
tion in time. The company have been running their 
.steamer at night till 10 or 1 1 p. M. without the least 
regard for the safety of the passengers, against all 
rules and experience. There was complaint before 
this accident, and a high Government official who per- 
.sonally experienced these difficulties and dangers 
reported to the head office this most disgraceful and 
di.screditable state of things in very strong terms. 
Even that report had no effect upon the company. 
There is no commander or captain of the ship as far 
as command is concerned, and therefore no fixed 
time is kept for departure or arrival. The new 
agent at Baulia does not insist upon keeping time, 
and apparently only cares for increase the number of 
passengers and weight of luggage and gooibs. No 
ferry boat can show such a miserable state of con- 
fusion, filthine.ss and want of discipline and order as 
is seen on board the.se steamers. The furniture is 
such that no gentleman nor lady can conveniently 
or safely use for the nonce. The seats are dirty and 
ricketty and broken. The arrangement for food is 
simply disgraceful. Instead of cooks, coolies seem 
to have been employed in the kitchen, who' cheat the 
passengers. Over a little quarrel between the serang 
and the goods’ clerk, one hour of valuable time is 
lost. The very coolies do not obey the commander. 
If the Rfiilway goods’ clerk smokes, the passengers 
have to wait for him, and for numerous such other 
reasons the steamer is detained. If an accident takes 
place, no information is given at Dumukdia for the 
information of the passengers. No telegrams when 
the steamer leaves one station or arrives at the other. 
It is said in Mr. Bell’s (local agent formerly) days 
better arrangements prevailed. He used to look 
more closely into the work of the serangs and clerks 
. and insist on punctuality. No limit is fixed for the 
number of passengers for each steamer nor ^ for ■ the 
goods. Any number of passsngers and any quantity 


of goods are uken and the steamer is dangerously 
overloaded. No responsible officer seems to ex- 
amine these steamers. We hope Government will 
order a .sifting and thorough enquiry into the matter 
by some high officers, and that they will examine 
the respectable passengers, among whom we may 
mention Babu Mohendernath Sanyal, Government 
Pleader, Babu ‘ Nobin Chunder, Sub-Judge, R.nj- 
shahi, Moulvi Shamsul Hoda, High Court Pleader. 
Mouivi Syed Mahomed, Deputy Magistrate, and 
others. 

The company get Rs. 200 monthly from the Rajsha- 
hi District Board as a subsidy for running the steamer, 
and that body too might well demand an explanation. 

After the water in the hold was discovered, the 
crew and the serang with all other men on board 
did their best to save the steamer, and they were 
successful. 

In a dark night when one cannot see 10 yards be- 
fore him, how is it possible for the pilot to see his 
way We hope Government will not allow any com- 
pany to ply their steamers in this careless, hazardous 
and irresponsible way, and will fr.ime stringent rules 
for guidance and constant inspection by experts. 
Government is responsible for the life and property 
of its subjects. 

The night navigation should be strictly forbidden. 

The number of men and the quantity of goods for 
each steamer should be fixed and punctuality enjoined. 


A BULL FIGHT IN BENGAL. 

Barnagore, New Yearns Day, 1864. 

And here am I these eight days, laid up, violently ill of 
iTiy eternal complaint, confined to thi.s ultiiHCt thuU of civi- 
lization, far from wife, and bani.shcd from friends and 
the activity of life. For the first time this afternoon I put 
out my head in the open air, I sallied forth from my den 
into the street and found the whole town out to sec a bul - 
fight— not, thank God, a fight between a man and a bull 
— the Bengalees have not reached enough courage to be so 
audacious and bloody as the Europeans — but a fight be- 
tween a couple of bulls,, without any human interference. 
Their amphitheatre was the old Barowaree site, now a waste 
— I wonder it has been suffered to remain so in the cry of the 
Europeans for waste lands. It is very conveniently situated 
in the centre of the neighbourhood, and is the most public 
spot in the,whole place, being on the thoroughfare, and ex- 
actly at the confluence of two public roads. The spectators 
occupied two of the boundaries of the field, namely, the 
gilsat thoroughfare to the west and the footpath to the 
south leading to the house of the Banerjees, and were so 
ranged in lines that it required a slanting ground beneath 
their feet to give you a gallery, and make the idea of 
amphitheatre complete. The women occupied the house 
tops, the daughters-in-law — who by the custom of the 
country arc bound to seclusion more ab.solutely than the 
daughlcr-s— taking advantage of the intense attention of 
the men to the sight, no longer struggling through the thick 
veil of the long single robe (saree), and the daughters 
drawing to the full upon the liberty allowed them by 
custom of appearing in public without the inconvenient 
intervention of a veil. When I reached the battle it wfs 
raging above half at> hour. The wliole neighbourhood was 
there, but the new.s had gone forth and people “Om the 
more distant parts of the town were hurrying breathlessly 
to the scene-some unlucky fellows, as will always happen 
in the hurry, the nails of their feet striking violently 
against obtrusive stones which, as in every road, like rocks 
in the sea, raise their heads above the surrounding level, 
coming to grief, tumbling down, stretched on all fours, 
•calling piteously for help, and none so slow to give them 
heed, and fierv9 a brother’s turn, still, minding less the 
streaming blorxl than regretting, in more than a Titus 
spirit, the minute lost, limping on, no sooner than pros- 
trate, and coming down again from sheer heedless hurry, 
•which leaves them peculiarly at the mercy of the rocks 
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and shoals of land navigation. Carriages passing the 
thoroughfare stopped in obedience to the magnetic at- 
traction of numbers. A few invalids and other unfortunates 
who had been left in charge of houses were essaying to 
lake in the fun as best they could from their confinement. 
A few zealous ** lovers of sport " had closed their business 
to take their places as bustling oracles in the race- 
stand,” while others had come out into the street in 
front of their shops to see the combat. In a word, the 
whole town was up. All eyes were directed to the con- 
test, all save those of a knot of idlers whose time is oc- 
cupied between stimulating drugs or beverages, and dice — 
played of course not for money — and who were now at 
their favorite game. They were there from an early hour. 
They were too interested in their game — far too absorbed 
in the progress of the sham hostilities of the wooden pieces 
on their board, to notice the battle of living creatures 
fought in bloody earnest at their side, not twenty-five yards 
off. Not but that they did not know what was going on. 
From time to time notice was given them, by sympathetic 
friends ; indeed, the tumult of the bulls and men left them 
not the poor pretence of ignorance. But they were not 
to be moved. Once only, indeed, when the crisis of 
a game was past, they raised their slightly relieved minds 
and less vacant faces, and asked, what all that tumult 
in their peaceful neighbourhood meant, but the crisis the 
next moment relapsing in right earnest, the answer was 
lost upon the deepening embarrassment and abstraction of 
their minds. Once again, and but once, when one game 
was concluded, and the pieces were being arranged for 
another, — this is the time when players take a leisurely pull 
of the hookkahs they had left off their hands, and discuss 
the battle closed — how far, in what proportion, generalship 
and good fortune influenced the issue, how the best tacti- 
cian as well as dashing warrior must fail when fate made a 
dead set against him — and deliver other like observations — 
it was then only that they turned their backs to see the 
fight — it was but for a moment, and then they turned their 
backs again to resume their play with a look of profound 
pity for the multitude crowded to an amusement so su- 
premely tame, which was eminently rich. For the rest, 
they were in that state of mind in which the player at 
another cognate game, the chess, being informed by a 
messenger who had run from his house to tell him that 
his son had been bitten by a deadly snake, pertinently 
enquired — whose snake?” — in that state in which the 
absorbed philosopher was when, without budging an inch 
or doffing his clothes, he was continually calling out for 
his servant to take the grate Away whence his garments 
had caught fire. Why, even now, you could see that couple 
of sharp youngsters acting the part of lookers on, pretend- 
ing to follow the game with all imaginable earnestness, but 
really intent on dislodging the ready tobacco-and-fire-pots 
(chilms : Bengalice, kolkis) from the hookkahs of the players 
and pulling at them from theirs, while the others fancied 
they smoked as they vainly plied their cold lifeless steam 
engines. 

From a di-stance, through the interstices of a bush, I had 
descried a great cloud of dust raised by some bulls 
bounding to and fro. When 1 reached the scene, the dust 
had sub.sidcd, the bulls I found were three. It was a single 
combat. Two only were engaged, and I could not with 
certainty discern the functions of the third — whether it 
was an umpire or simple spectator like ourselves, whether 
it was excited by the sight, or whether it was burning 
to join the fight — there it was — in the ring but not 
fighting — not fighting but far from inactive — watching the 
struggle mad with a terrific restlessness— now clearing 
the path of the belligerents of all bush and prickly shrub 
arid now ploughing up the field with its effective horns, 
now going out of the ring and out of .sight altogether, as 
if it would not return, and again suddenly entering appear- 
ance with greater fury than ever, now bounding and butting 
and savagely charging the bystanders, as if for their 
impertinence and barbarity in quietly looking on and en- 
joying while two of its race— perchance two brothers — in- 
flicting such dreadful^ wounds upon one another, and anon- 
raising a genuine bull war-cry which sent all children unto 
the arms of their mothers a-crying. But *the combatants 
themselves— oh the horrid combatants ! Perfectly bullish ! 
There tiihqy are, — the heads of both resting on the ground, 
tbe horns otf each planted into the head of the other — in a 


statuesque .stillness, yet in an attitude scaring, by its down- 
right significance — one of the eyes lascerated by fearful 
incisions of horn but uncomplaining, and all flashing not 
fire but lightning I You speculate on the perfect .stillness 
in the unmistakable hostility of the situation. You hear 
they have been hotly engaged over half an hour in which 
the black elderly gladiator has had much the worst of it, 
having been pushed to a corner and then feJled to the 
ground and bayonetted, though not rendered out of time. 
Of course, they are now taking breath. Five— ten — fifteen 
minutes. The spectators, erewhile breathless with the ex- 
citement of expectation of some great coup^ give way to 
symptoms of disappointment — some sit down on th4 
ground, some call for the pipe of peace, some yawn, 
others crack jokes, and others again, more knowing, turn 
about and cast their eyes for a moment on faces and bosoms 
they may not have another opportunity equally good of 
beholding. Some among the mob of the Bhadracracy, 
wearied with dancing attendance, joined the younger 
rowdy plebeians in imitating the bovine battle cry and 
pelting the bulls with brickbats in order to rouse them to 
action; but against this savage amusement some plebeian 
Nestors, I was glad to note, raised their voice with all but 
complete success, only one young gent, picqued at the 
humane remonstrance of the plebs, continuing to make 
a show of pelting after the others had desisted, and defend- 
ing himself on the adroit plea that the pelting would have 
the effect of separating the belligerents and ending the de- 
moralizing sight! Vain conceit I the hypocritical “swell” 
was dying for the moment the brutes would begin again to 
dig each other’s frame ! 

Meanwhile, the lovers and the sweethearts and the gal- 
lants are looking out. Opportune moment blessed intcreg- 
num for them ! Monee is intently watching her tall Durwan 
of the opposite Baboos*, who, in a pair of embroidered 
Cabul shoes, a nice clean dhootee, a peeran, an embroid- 
ered cap, and a piece of fine scarlet broadcloth passed 
across his shoulders — all these elements of dress of such 
quality as his masters rarely venture upon— and feeling 
himself in the presence of her love, and of bcauty-dom,— • 
is flourishing his great moustache, which would be Napo- 
leonic if it had been less Hindustanee, and she congratu- 
lates herself on the excellence of her taste as she finds his 
head stand 6 inches above the tallest gallant in the 
assembled beauAom^ and half his moustache outweigh’ the 
jungle on the upper lip of the whole fraternity! That 
dwarfish little jr?//i-hair — a gallant in his own way — has 
drawn his spotted Cashmere over his head, lest, if the 
feathery world spare him, some of the old maids who 
wanton with him — rather than he with them — strike his 
inviting head with the fallen flowers and undeveloped little 
fruits of the cocoanut tree. Rdyi — tusked Rdyi, who would 
frighten away any number of children who had not^ been 
accustomed to her characteristic anatomy, Rdyi, the Soor- 
ponakha of Bariiagore, and the great spoiler of its young 
men and old, who is always thrusting her love upon gentle 
or low, — was in high feather, and busy at her game. 

But the Bulls ? They had not moved. Though more 
than an hour had passed. There they remained a 
spectacle as before, like stuffed animals articulated in the 
attitude of engagement in a museum. Human patience 
could stand It no more, and the crowd dispersed. For my- 
self, the first indications of the evening dew warned me 
back to my dormitory. 


A LOYAL OFFER TO HER MAJESTY. 

Politicil Department. 

Ditto Branch, ^ 

No. 44 P. D. 

From— H. j. S. Cotton, E«q., 

Offg. Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To — The Commissioner of Patna. 

Dated Darjeeling, the 8th May 1893. 

Sir, — With reference to the letter from your office No. 6, dated 
the 5(h January 1893 arvd its enclosures, I am directed to say that 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress^ of India has intimated that she 
will be pleased to accept the piece of mechanism constructed by 
Prayag Ram of Dumraon representing the domestic life of Hindu 
woman. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) H. J. S. COTTOK, 

QfFj^. Qhief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
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Memo No. 410G. 

Patna Commissioner's Office. 

Bankipur, the a3rd May 1892. 

Copy forwarded to the Magistrate of Shahabad for information 
wi^ reference to his letter No. 3918 dated 24th December 1891 
ai 4 |^for communication to Petitioner. It is understood that the 
donor wishel to have his handiwork placed before the Empress as a 
mark of loyalty only. If this is the case the Magistrate should 
take over the article and send it to the Chief Secretary for trans- 
mission seeing it is securely packed. 

By order, 

(Sd). Nobxn Chandra Mittbr, 

Personal Assistant to Commissioner. 


No. 1619. 

Home Department. 

(Public.) 

Simla the 5th October 1891. 

Office Memorandum^ 

To— Prayag Ram, Goldsmith, 

Dumraon. 

With reference to the communication from Prayag Ram to the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy dated the 4th 
ultimo, regarding a certain contrivance invented by him for showing 
the domestic life of Hindu agricultural household, the undersigned. 
IS directed to inform the writer that he should make his representa- 
tion in the first instance to the Government of Bengal which will 
decide whether his invention is worthy of being presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress of India. 

(Sd.) J. P. Hewett, 
Dy.-Secretary to the Government of India. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

The blue-book on the Bchar Survey concludes with the follow- 
ing despatch from Lord Cross, dated 24th December, 1891 : — 

My Lord Marquis,— I have considered in Council the important 
papers forwarded with your letter, No. 85, dated 28th October, 
1891, concerning your decision that a cadastral survey and record- 
of-rights should be effected in four districts of North Behar, 
namely, Mozufferpur, Durbhanga, Sarun, and Chumparun. 

2. Chapter X. of the “Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885," em- 
powers the Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, to direct that a survey be made and 
record-of-rights be prepared for any local area in Bengal. Proposals 
for undertaking this work in Behar have been discussed for some 
years, and three successive Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal have 
held that the relations of landlords and tenants in Bchar will never 
he placed on a secure and deftniie basis, until the land is surveyed 
and rights arc recorded. This general proposition may probably 
be applicable to a great part of Bengal, and it is certainly true of 
North Behar, where an cxircraely dense population subsists by 
agriculture alone, where the competition for land is severe, where 
the average rental has been enhanced since 1840* by 114 per cent., 
and where landlords are exceprionally strong and tenants are ex- 
ceptionally weak. Experience in other parts of India has shown 
beyond the possibility of doubt that until an accurate and authorita- 
tive record of landed rights is prepared, tenants cannot be protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of the rights which the law declares that 
they possess, and the maintenance of which is essential to the 
prosperity and contentment of the country. 

3. In the permanently settled districts of the Benares Division, 

adjoining North Behar, a field s^irvey had been made and a record- 
of-rights had been prepared 4b years ago; yet in 1878 it was 
decided that “ a re-survey and a revision of the record-of-rights was 
essential to the well-being of the peasant classes in those distriets 
and was expedient from a political as well as from an administra- 
tive standpoint.” In 1877, when the work had begun, the Local 
Government expressed its hope that “ the result would be a de- 
crease of litigation and a settlement once for all of quarrels that 
for years have been the bane of many villages.” When the Local 
Government reviewed the work in 1889, after the survey and 
record-of-rights for the five districts had been completed, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was able to say that there could be “no 
doubt ” regarding “ the necessity of the work of survey and record, 
and the value of the results, although much litigation took place 
before rights were finally ascertained and recorded. And it did 
not appear from the five voluminous reports on these operations 
that any section of the landed classes objected to the work or to 
the results thereof. ' 

4. After the investigation and record-of-rights in the Benares 
Division, the Local Government was able to say that there did 

not appear any reason to suspect the existence of rack-renting” 
in those districts. The land is mostly divided into very small pro- 

* At para.69 of Mr. Collin's report on the experimental survey 
in Mozufferpur, it is said that “ the greater part ol this increase 
has taken place within the last 15 or 20 years.” 


perties, and many of the land-owners were said to be “of a status 
differing little from that of tenants.” But in North Behar much 
of the land is held by large landowners, and the experimental 
survey, effected in North Behar during 1877 over an area of 411 
square miles, showed that the great increase of rents during the 
last 20 years was not justiiied by the extension of cultivation, or by 
any improvements in the fertility of the soil, or J^y the rise in the 
price of staple produce. Mr. Collin, who conducted the survey 
operations, reported that the enhancement of rents in the tract he 
had investigated had been “obtained from the most part arbitrarily, 
and on no fixed principle, and had not been legally obtained.” 
The rayycts* consent to enhancements had, he added, often been 
obtained “by concealment of facts . . . and by Improper 

pressure upon the r%yets.” There seems no reason to doubt that 
the tract surveyed in 1 877 was fairly typical of North Behar, and 
the need for a survey and record -of-righes is probably much stronger 
in that tract than it was in the Benares Division. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, while he is decidedly 
j of opinion that the survey of North Behar ought to be undertaken, 
warns your Government chat the landholders as a body will dis- 
approve and oppose the measure ; that the indigo planters will noc 
be unanimously in its fauour ; that the leading rayyets, some of whom 
are now holding their land on favourable terms, will oppose the 
survey and record-of-rights, while the majority of rayyets will noc 
appreciate the benefits of survey, will certainly dislike the tem- 
porary trouble and expense chat will devolve upon them, and in 
any case, arc unable to make their voices heard through the same 
channels as the landholders. 

6. The main arguments urged against the survey appear to be 
three, namely : — 

j (i.) That it will harass the people, and cause ruinous and 
uuncccssary litigation. 

(2.) That it is unnecessary, as the gradual working of the 
Tenancy Act is giving protection to the rayyets. 

(3.) That, if the survey is made, the Government ought to 
pay for it from the public treasury, and ought not 
to compel the landowners to bear the cost. 

As to the first point, it may be admitted that in the districts of 
the Benares Division the preparation of the record-of-rights was 
attended with a good deal of litigation ; but the disputes which 
came to a head were in existence, they were not fomented by the 
survey, and the information obtained at the survey enabled the 
Settlement Officer and the Courts to settle chose disputes once for 
all. It is not possible to forecast with certainty the course of 
litigation during the North Bchar Survey. Concerning the ex- 
perimental survey in Mozufferpur Mr. Collin wrote 

“ The number of objections filed were 3 per cent, of the number 
of separate holdings, but it soraoiiracs happened that one petition 
contained objections to the entries of rent payable by, or to the area 
of land held by a number of rayyets. The number of objections 
is therefore not strictly a test of the extent to which the records 
were disputed ; nor is it a test of the liiigation due to the survey, 
for a number of objections were disposed of without dispute. It 
would be fairer to cake the number of contested objections which 
became civil suits, and which were made into suits between the 
individual parties. The number of such contested objections was 
a little less than 3 per cent, of the number of holdings. As the 
landlords and rayyets were given copies of their jamabandi slips, 
and had every opportunity of disputing the correctness of the 
entries, the small proportion of objection suits may be taken as a 
proof that the work was generally correctly done. It is a proof, 
moreover, that the proceedings were not calculated to give rise to 
unnecessary disputes or needless litigation. This result cannot but 
be considered satisfactory, when it is remembered that it was 
anticipated by some that the survey and settlement would (to quote 
the words of ihc late Babu Kristodass Pal) plunge the country 
into a flood of litigation, stir up the worst passions of both the 
landlord and the tenant, open a wide door to perjury and forgery, 
and throw the agricultural population into a sea of trouble, expense, 
and loss.” 

During surveys made by the Bengal Court of Wards in recent 
years it has repeatedly happened that differences regarding rates 
of rent and holdings have been amicably adjusted by compromise 
between landlords and tenants, and these operations have not led 
to any serious increase of litigation between zemindars and rayyets 
on Wards’ estates. It will be remembered also that precisely the 
same predictions were made seven years ago by the opponents of 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill; they said that the new law would set 
class against class and would flood rural Bengal with a sea of litiga- 
tion. Five years have passed since the Tenancy Act came into 
operation ;and the Board of Revenue have been able to report year 
after year that the Act has not caused any serious increase of liti- 
gation or agrarian trouble. 

7. As to the second point, it is quite true that the Bengal 
Tenancy Act has wrought a great and valuable improvement in the 
legal status of the majority of Bengal rayyets. But in North Behar 
a vast number of the rayyets will not reap the advantage of the 
law until their status and rights are authoritatively ascertained and 
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recorded. It was probably a surprise to the landed classes in Bchar, 
landlords as well as tenants, and it was perhaps somewhat of a sur- 
prise to the revenue authorities, when the experimental survey in 
MozuiFcrpore revealed that pi per cent, of the rayyets possessed 
tenant rights of a valuable kind. As might be expected, the ray- 
yets are reported to value the extracts from the rccord-of rights 
which certify to their status, and to have been disappointed at the 
closing of the cadastral work in 1877. I see no reason for doubting 
the correctness of the late Sir Rivers Thompson’s view, who, as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, wrote : 

“ No matter how excellent and liberal the rights provided for by 
law may be for such a population as we have to deal with, it cannot 
be doubted that, until a record of rights shall have been completed, 
the peasantry will, to use Sir John Strachc^ words, remain the 
victims of chicanery and oppression, and our Courts will be system- 
atically made use of for the perpetration of injustice.” 

8. In regard to the third objection, it is true that in other parts 
of India the general treasury bears the cost of a cadastral survey 
and rccord-of-rights. But in temporarily settled districts the trea- 
sury reaps an immediate increase of land revenue as the result of 
these operations ; and so it is just that the cost should be borne by 
the general taxpayer. Although in the permanently settled districts 
of the Benares Division the landed classes were not called upon 
to pay directly for the recent re-survey and record of-rights, it 
must be remembered that one-half the costs of those operations was 
defrayed from the unexpended balance of a special fund contributed 
by the landholders. The other half was paid from the general 
treasury. In the case of North Behar it is proposed that the gener- 
al treasury shall bear one-eighth of the cost, the remainder being 
defrayed half by the landlords and half by the tenants. The reason 
for thus limiting the State share of the cost is apparently because 
the decision of 1877 regarding the cost of the Benares survey is 
regarded as an unnecessarily liberal concession ; and because the 
land revenue paid at present by the Benares districts is very much 
heavier than that paid by North Bchar. The North-West Pro 
Vinces Government Orders of the 15th of June, 1889, show that 
the five permanently settled districts of Benares pay on the average 
a land revenue of 26X annas for each acre of cultivated land, and 
that the total land revenue amounts to 39 per cent, of the corrected 
rental. At present there is no precise information of this kind re- 
garding North Bchar ; but I am informed that the land revenue 
there probably docs not exceed lo* annas per acre, and perhaps 
docs not exceed 20 per cent, of the total rental. I consider that 
there are good reasons for the treasury bearing a smaller share of the 
cost of the Behar survey than it did of the Benares survey. But 
if on reconsideration your Government should decide to undertake 
a larger proportion of the total cost, I should be prepared to ac- 
cept such a decision most readily. 

9. After a careful consideration of the whole subject, I cordially 
concur with your Government in accepting the decision of the 
Bengal Government that a survey should be made and a record-of- 
rights should be prepared in North Bchar. When the work is 
once begun, it should be prosecuted with all the economy and ex- 
pedition that may be possible without impairing the correctness of 
the result. I trust it may be found possible to train and employ 
in the undertaking a considerable number of Behar villagers, so 
that the survey may leave behind it an indigenous agency capable 
of maintaining correct field maps and records hereafter. I am con- 
fident that your officers will do all in their power to make the sur- 
vey operations as little irksome to the people as possible. But some 
little disturbance to the people is inseparable from such an under- 
taking ; and it is therefore desirable^ to carry it through as promptly 
as possible, 

10. In previous correspondence much stress was rightly laid on 
the necessity for arranging that the rccord-of-rights should be duly 
corrected and maintained year by year, when once it has been cor- 
rectly prepared. I am glad to see that you arc keeping this re- 
quirement in view, and that the Lieutenant-Governor promises to 
report hereafter his definite recommendations. I observe that, 
while he does not propose to establish in Bchar a complete village 
accountant (patwari) agency and system of the North India type, 
still he hopes to devise a simple and economical plan for entering 
year by year in the rccord-of-rights all changes of tenures or ten- 
ancies, and all changes in the rent demand. I shall be glad to re- 
ceive further report from you on this subject, and also respecting 
the recovery of the survey expenditure from the different classes 
interested.— I have, &c., (signed) Cross. 

• Note * — The estimate is framed thus: — The land revenue of 
North Bchar is Rs. 34,96,000. The cultivated at;ca in the per- 
manently settled districts of the North-West Provinces is 69 per 
cent, of the total area. If we take the same proportion, the cul- 
tivated area of North Behai would be 69 per cent, of 12,500 square 
miles (8,100,000 acres), or about 5,589,000 acres. This makes 
the land revenue fall on the cultivated area at 10 annas per acre. 
The average rent-rate in the tract of the Mozufferpur experimental 
survey was Rs. ptr acre. But the repts of some parts of North 
gebar are probably considerably below that race, 


No. 21, dated India Office, London, the 15th July 1886. 
From— Her Majesty^s Secretary of State for India, 

To — His Excellency the Right Hon’bic the Governor-General of 
India in Council. 

I have considered in council the letter of your Excellency in 
Council, No. 8, dated 4th of May last, on the subject of the ca- 
dastral survey and record of rights in the Mozufferpore district of 
Behar, and of the Bill to amend the law relating to canoongoes and 
patwaris in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

2. My predecessor in council, while agreeing to the proposed 
experimental operations in Mozufferpore, directed that the cost 
should be borne wholly by the Government Revenues, remarking 
that, “as the measure at present is purely experimental, it would 
not be right to lay any part of the expense on the people. 

3. Vou state that you are not willing to incur this expense from 
the General Revenues, and you consider that the proposal to charge 
it on those revenues is “tantamount under any circumstances, and 
especially under existing financial circumstances, to a withdrawal 
of the sanction to a survey and record of rights.” 

4. You submit certain explanations with a view of removing the 
objections of my predecessor in council to the levy of a ccss to 
meet the charge, and you state that, unless these explanations 
should be sufficient to remove the objections, the only course to 
pursue is to abandon the experiment. 

5. The explanations submitted, do not, in my opinion, remove 
the objections to levying a tax on the land for an experiment which 
your present as well as your previous letter shows to be not only 
not desired by the persons interested in the land, but to be stre- 
nuously opposed by them, whether Zemindars or rayyets. 

6. I agree with you therefore that the only course to pursue is 
to abandon the proposed measure for the present. 


No. 603R — 27 — 1 1, dated Simla, the 3rd September 1886. 
From — C. J. Lyall, Esq., Offg. Secretary to the Government of 
India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue De- 
partment. 

In continuation of my telegram No. 451, dated the i6th July, 
1 am desired to forward, for the information of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, copy of a despatch from the Secretary of 
State, No. 21 (Legislative), dated the 15th idem, in which His 
Lordship has decided that the cadastral survey and record of rights 
in the Mozufferpore district should be abandoned, and that the 
Patwari Bill, now before the Legislative Council of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor should not be proceeded with. A copy 
of the despatch of the Government of India, to which Lord Kim- 
berley replies (No. 8, dated the. 14th May, 1886), is also enclosed. 

2. The purport of the Secretary of Stated decision should be 
communicated to the persons whose memorials on the subject of 
the Patwari Bill were forwarded to the Government of India for 
transmission to His Lordship with Mr. MacDonnclPs letter No. 
378T — R, dated 4th May 1885, and Mr, Maepherson’s letter No. 
1477T— R dated 9th September 1885. 

3. J am now to enquire what measures His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor proposes to take to 
bring the survey and record of rights 
to a conclusion and to ask for a re- 
port on the work which has been 
accomplished by it. Jc appears from 
a communication* received from the 
Surveyor-General chat an area of 412 
square miles has been surveyed 
during the past field season, but that 
this area encloses 93 square miles, of 
which the cadastral survey was post- 
poned. The Government of India 
would be glad to leant whether. the 
Lieutenant-Governor chinks it worth 
while, in order to make the work 
compact before removing the survey 
party, that this internal area should 
now be cadastrally surveyed^^ am 
also to ask whether, in view of the 
Secretary of State’s refusal to author- 
ise the levy of any fresh taxation 

for the purpose of reorganising and improving the efficiency of the 
patwari staff, His Honour can suggest any practicable measures, in 
the nature of those referred to in the paragraph 8 of my letter 
No. 150R, dated 3rd March last, for utilising the already existing 
patwaris, whose maintenance by the Zemindars is required by the 
law as it at present stands. 

4. As it is necessary at once to cake measures for the disposal 
of the survey party hitherto employed in Mozufferpore, I am to 
request that a very early answer may be furnished to the first and 
second questions in the preceeding paragraph. 


* The Mozufferpore party. 
This party commenced in 
November last the cadastral 
survey with record of rights 
of the Mozufferpore district. 
Orders have recently been 
received from the Secretary 
of State to abandon this un- 
dertaking. The area that 
has been surveyed is about 
4(2 square miles. This area 
has been accomplished by 
working round certain tracts 
which for local reasons it 
was deemed advisable to ex- 
clude from survey last year. 
These tracts, about 93 square 
miles, are left blank within 
the completed area, and their 
survey is recommended. 
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From £. 

ASSESSOR’S DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE UNDBR SECTION 13a OF ACT II (B. C.) 

OF 1888. 

OTICE is hereby given that the valiiatinn 
of the portion of 
WARD NO. 7. Caicntia, noted in 
Mjftth by Cotton Street, the margin, has 
ancT^ MeerH^or Gh.ai been completed, 
Street, South by Lall and that the books 
Baiar Street, Dalhousie containing the said 
Square North and Fairlie valuation can be 
Place, East by Chitpore inspected on any 
Road, Lower, West by day (Sundays and 
River Hooghly. holidays excepted) 

• at the Office of the 

Commissioners, No. 4, Municipal Office-street, 
between the hours of 11 a M. and 4 p.M. 

Any person, desiring to object to the said 
valuations, must within fifteen days from this 
date deliver at the Office of the Commissioners 
a notice in writing, stating the grounds of his 
objection. 

The Chairman or Vice-Chairman will pro- 
ceed to hear the objections under Clause (a) of 
Section 136. 

JOHN COWIE, 

Secy, to the Cotpaiation. 

Municipal Office, \ 1 

]6ih September 1892. j 


From E. 

ASSESSOR’S DEPARTMENT 

NOTICE UNDER SECTION 132 OF ACT 11 (B. C.) 
OF 1888. 

N OTICE is hereby given that the valuation 
of the portion of 
W^ARO NO. 19. Calcutta noted in 
North by Baliaghatta the margin has 
Road, Circular Canal, been completed, 
South by Christopher’s and that the books 
Lane, Gobra Road, South, containing the said 
South Road Entally, Fool- valuations can be 
bagan Rond and Police inspected on any 
Hospital Road, East by day (Sundays and 
Pagladanga Road Chin- holidays excepted) 
grehatta Road, Chingree- at the Office of the 
hatta Laife and New Commissioners, 
Tangra Road, West by No. 4, Municipal 
Circular Road. Office-street , be- 

tween the hours of 


11 A.M., and 4 P.M. 

Any person desiring to object to the said 
valuations must within fifteen days fiom this 
date deliver at the Office of the Commissioners 
a notice in writing stating the giouuds of his 
ohjfciion. 

The Chairman or Vice-Chairman will pio- 
ceed to hear the objections under Clause (a) 
of Section 136. 

JOHN COWIE, 
Secy, to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office : 1 

i6ih September 1892, / 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
I9rh March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.I.K., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

H. £. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Governmert. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the. 
Manager, Reis and Rayyei^ 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications front the country must be ac-* 

« companied by one anna postage 
stamps fur postage, dec. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with ** Travels & Voyages in Bengal’ 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, A Literature 

BV 

the Author of ** Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 
Calcutta. 

Reis 6s* Rayyei Office. 


PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs, f 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager. Reis and Rayyei^ 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


BANDO ^ BANDaS 

FEVER 0URE3. 


SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation, 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dinn. Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infia- 
mination, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, infiamination of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. 1-12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE A 00., 

No, /7J, Dhurrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Coriiuhtan Theatre,) Calcutta. 


BANDO 6s* BANDaS 

FEVER OURES. 


8IVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agnes, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Kalapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diairhcea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancruin oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. I- 12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE ft 00., 

No, ryjy Dhurrutntollah Street, 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee 

AEMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY 
Apply to Rei$ 6r* Rayyei Office, Calcutta. 


Just Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINl DASl, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusatn, 
Ahhds, 6s*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Re. i; cloth gilt, 1-4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection nf poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * * * * It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the woik and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer. — 7 'he Indian Nation, 

Bengal should be. proud of this poem.— T/ia 
Calcutta Review, 


By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Price 12 annas. 

To be had at. the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahitya*^ 
office. No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. r, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr* 
Mahendra Lai Sircar's Charitable Homoeopa* 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (ncaC 
Dr. Miihendra Lai Sircar’s house) Saiikari- 
tollali, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
Jl Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceioy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandi^ 
Ramnalh Tarkaratna (of Santiporc), author of 
Vasudib Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 
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“IT HEOOHMENDS ITSELF.'' 

AH who stijer find sun relief from 



The Oreatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticGont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer 
jnjr; while in ASTHMX, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO. SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
•SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Iteoralgia in the Head, Face and Idmbii 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recoiiiinend 
cd as 

The Hanrelloue Sore Throat Oure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm Is used by the best Phy« 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at i Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : .Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
K. .Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
CO*MPANY, “LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 188 s.) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are ih«* erection and est;tbli*ihm««ni 
of a Tiieaiie in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfoii, eiegum-e, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest woiksof the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of ail that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. I each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, B.abu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which ctn- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSORIRERS; 

Maharaja Jotindto Mohtin Tagore, 

„ Naiendra Ktishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rasbbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, .Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookeijee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath 13 o 8 e,M.A.,U.L., 

„ Pralapa Chandra Ghpsha, Registrar of I 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Bchari Mallik, of Pnsta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yoiindia Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, m.a., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailukya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirainpur Muninp.ality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.l.., Officiating 
Sub-Divisioiial Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Maliik, of Patburi.aghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Rntan Saikar, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Paihnriaghaia, 

Ray Kanai Lal 15 e Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., b.l.. Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsngopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Bnnbehari Kapur, fiurdwau, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Bui d wan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdiian, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 

^ NOTI^. 

Wanted activi and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


“UNDADKTBD" WATCH Ri. 6. 
Guaranteed two Tears. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open 
faced, nickel silvern, shot t winding, *« Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with band setting hiechanism 
secondhand, enamelied bold dWr jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. uiih extra glass, spring, 
box and two years’ guji ran tee, Wair|irted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double our rates. One watch free 
^or 8. Mr. S. Gooniali of District MunsifPs 
Court from Chicacole says “ A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pie D. Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Siiapur s:iys 1 sold it 
for Rs, 10-8-0.” 'Mr, Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years." Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word “ Undauiu- 
ed " on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Maohine Rs. 6. Musio Box Rs. 6. 

Pretiy Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
cock, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs, 30. 
Rs. s Sewing Machine, does all sbri, of (i6rk 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambala, Health Officer of Pooi^ says 
“ It works as good as any JU. 30 machine.” 
Sweet(toned, self.singiiig Music Box, Rs. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature, and Soaety 

£AT£S OF SUBSOKIPTIOK. 

r 

If paid in advance, 

yearly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ... „ 7 

guarierly ... ... * ... „ 4 

Mommy ... ... ... He. j-8 

Single or sample Cop> ... Aus. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rf, ig 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Aus. o-|g 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

KATES OF ADVBRTISSMSIIT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the spade taaen up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-3 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any adverusemenr 
is Rs. 2| except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. j. 

Business Communications most paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager," and Literary 
Communications and booics ana pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “Tne Editor" of **Reit 
dfRayyei." 

OFViCe : /, Vekoor DutPs Lam, WilHngtot^ 
Serni, Calcuiia. 


frintfd and publithed for the Proprietor rrerf Saturday by Murrv Lall Gho$s, at TIfS BSB PHSSS^ No* i% Vekoor Dutfs lam, Caleuita^ 


DROIT ET AVAN7. 

(PRINCE & PEASANT) 

W,EEKLY NE'wSPAPER 

A*»D • . . 

•REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE AM D , SOCIETY 
Vol. XI. I CALCUTTA. SATURDAY, OCTOBER i, 189a. | ‘ No. 544 




CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

AFTERWARD. 

O sTRANGEi O sad perplexity, 

Blind groping through the night ; 

Fauh faintly questions can there be 
At^ afterward of light ? 

O heAvy sorrow, grief and tears, 

That all our hopes destroy ; 

Say, shall there dawn in coming year! 

An afterward of joy ? 

b hopes that turn to gall and rue, 

Sweet fruits that bitter prove ; 

Is there an afterward of true 
And everlasting love ? 

0 wearinessi within, without, ^ ^ 

Vain longings hr release ; 

Is there to inward fear and doubt * 

An afterward of peace ? 

0 restless wanderings to and fro, 

In vain and fruitless quest ; 

Where shall we find above, below. 

An afterward of rest ? 

0 death, with whom we plead in vain 
To stay thy fatal knife ; 

Is there beyond the reach of pain 
An afterward of life ? 

Ah yes ; we know this seeming ill, 

When rightly understood, 

in God’s own time and way fulfil 
His afterward of good, 

F. W. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 

An old man lived by the Solent Sea ; 

With his little daughter alone dwelt he ; 

The light of his life was the little maid, 

And truly his deep love she repaid. 

One eventide she heard him say 

That a seaweed would take bis pain away ; 

For he tossed at night on sleepless bed. 

And this weed would soothe him to sleep, be said. 

On one rock alone did this rare weed gi\/w, 

Which could only be reached when the tidi was low ; 
Far out on the sand in the ebb it stood, 

And the green sea foamed around, at flood. 


Soon as the dawning’s dusky light 
Broke on the darkness of the night, 

The littft maid was on the beach ; 

The tide was low, the rock in reach. 

She climbed its top and grasped the weed, 
With joy to help her father’s need ; 

But ail her strength could only move 
One root— small trophy for her love. 

Forgetful thus of self,' too late. * 

She stayed ; but tide lor none will wait, 
And silently the sea had come 
To claim the maiden for its own. 

One startled glance revealed her doom) ; 
She thought of father, love, and home— 
For her no more. The htfttgry sea 
^ Soon high abovb tbe*roc(t will be. 

^ The waters quenched that life of love ; 
But, darkened here, ’tit bright above, 

And far beyond the sunny skies, 

She gathers flowers in Paradise. 

Waiting and sad, her father sate 
Within their cottage^garden gate, 

For her, his love, his life’s one light. 

Now spdly quenched in darkest night. 

No tidings came. As evening fell, 

He sought the beach she knew so well. 

He called— no voice in answer came, 

^But mocking echoes of her name. 

9he winds awoke ; the angry tide 
Swelled on the beach— but still he cried 
To her all night, till eastern skies 
Again aroused earth’s miseries. 

The dawn fills up bis agony. 

And with a loud, heart-broken cry, 

He found hi«, darling at his feet— 

But the little heart had ceased to beat. 

The salt spray kissed her forehead white ; 
The seaweed, with its colours bright. 
Wove her a winding-sheet ; her hair 
Lay URglsd in its beauty rare. 

He knelt, and raised her from the sand ; 
But, when he took her little hand, 

. Ah, what a tale of love he read 1 
The small right hand, now pale and dead, 
Still tightly datped the charmdd root, 

Of love, of life, of death, the fruit 
¥ 


. Subscribtrs in tkt mHtty art rtfutsMlto nmtTt by postai momy orArs.if possiNt, as th* s^ftst and most tonvtHunt 
msdikm,partieulariy as it tamns M^awUdgmtmt through tks Departmmt. No othsr rstsipt wUl bt 
fivsM, any otksr bsi^ ttutnassary asut Hmy to cam cot^usunu 
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Gathered from out the bitter tide. 

For ihisy and him^ his child had died 1 


W. J. A. 


THE LOGIC OF LOVE. 

1. Her respectable papa*s, 

* Dy dear, he sensible I Upon my word, 

This— for a woman even— is absurd. 

His income's not a hundred pounds, 1 know. 

He’s not worth loving.’— But 1 love him so.’ 

11 . Her mother^s, 

’ You silly child, he is well made and tall ; 

But looks are far from being all in all. 

His social standing’s low, his famrily's low. 

He’s not worth loving.’—* And I love him so.' 

111 . Her eternal frientfs. 

* Is that he picking up the fallen fan ? 

My dear I he ’s such an awkward, ugly man f 
You must be certain, pet, to answer ** No.” 

He ’s not worth loving.’—* And 1 love him so.’ 

IV. Her brother's. 

* By Jove ! were 1 a girl — through horrid hap— 

I wouldn’t have a milk-and-water chap. 

The man has not a single spark of ** go.” 

He’s not worth loving.’ — * Yet I love him so.’ 

V. Her own, 

* And were he everything to which I’ve listened ; 
Though he were ugly, awkward (and he isn’t). 
Poor, lowly-born, and destitute of *go,” 

He is worth loving, for I love him* so.’ 


W. M. G. 


WEEKLYANA. 

Twenty-seven years ago, our spirited citizen, Baboo Jacin Lai 
Mullick, a grandson of the famous millionaire Baboo Nimai Charan 
Mullick, celebrated with befitting iclat the annual autumn worship 
of the family idol, named Sin^hobahini Debee--\\\t Lion-riding 
goddess. This goddess is worshipped by the different members of 
that family by turns ; Baboo Jadu Lai’s turn came again this year. It 
has been a year of drain for him. Within a few months of one another 
his mother died and one of his sons was married, and these are expen- 
sive events in the life of a Hindu. Notwith.standing. Baboo Jadu 
Lai has scarcely shown any disposition to stint in the present worship. 
There have been Nautches in his newly built palatial residence in 
Pathuriaghatta Street, commencing from the 15th and continued daily 
up to the end of last month. Invitations were issued to all the 
Hindu, Mahomedan and European gentlemen throughout the town and 
suburbs and the entertainments attended every evening by the ^lite of 
society. A great many priests have received gifts in money and cloth- 
ing, and other guests, including relations, been daily treated in sump- 
tuous style. Members of the Sonarbania caste to which the Baboo 
belongs have also been presented with suitable dresses, and, above 
all, from 1,000 to 2,000 beggars daily fed during those 15 days. 

The whole programme was worthy of the wealth and position of the 
richest descendant of Nimai Charan Mullick. May God preserve Baboo 
jadu Lai for another 27 years to celebrate the next Pooja on a grander 
scale I 

• • 

The storm raised over the election of Sheik Bechu as a member of the 
Calcutta Corporation, has subsided. It commenced with the prose- 
cution of Sheik Nubbi for false personation at the polling-booth and his 
conviction. That conviction was followed up with an application for the 
trial of Sheik Bechu and his friend Baboo Preonath Mullick for abet- 
ment of the offence proved against Nubbi. That again was succeeded 
by Another for prosecution of the three for perjury. The result of all 
these various attempts shews that Babou Preonath more than Sheik 
Bechu was the object of the attentions of the prosecutions. The^ Babu 
hat purchased peace for himself and hit friend by resigning hit office 
of member of the Corporation. The charges against (hem have 


been withdrawn, or dismissed. Babu Preonath goes out of the Cor- 
poration but Sheik Bechu remains. Nothing would have forced him 
to resign. He is a match for all his pursuers. 

• 

# • 

From this week, the day for the departure of the mail from Calcutta 
is Wednesday and not ^Tuesday. 

The Sealda Magistracy seems more determined to put down the 
phooka than the Northern Police Court of this city. While our Northern 
Magistrate’s highest punishment has reached Rs. 20 — double the 
sum with which he commenced— the Sealda court has just fined a 
man Rs. 50 and ordered rigorous imprisonment of 3 months for* 
another. 

• • 

A PARAGRAPH is going the round to the effect that cabbage has al- 
ways been said to be a cure for intoxication, though this is the first time 
we hear of it. It is added that the Egyptians ate boiled cabbages 
before their other food if they intended to drink wine after dinner, and 
some of the remedies sold as a preventive of intoxication on the con- 
tinent contain cabbage seed. 

• 

• • 

In La Lumiere Electrique, M. d* Arsonval gives interesting rnforma- 
tion with respect to electrical fishes, confining himself especially to the 
Gymnotus electricus and the Eaia torpedo. The former is the more 
formidable of the two. The electrical apparatus of the Gymnotus is 
situated underneath, the positive pole at the bead and the negtitivc 
at the tail. This fish folds itself into a circle so as to complete the 
electric circuit round the body of its prey and give it a violent shock 
which stuns it. M. d’ Arsonval possesses a Gymnotus which can 
discharge sufficient electricity to magnetize electro-magnets. In 
this animal, the electrical discharge is continiM>u8 and uni-directional. 
Not so the torpedo^ which you can touch without receiving a 
shock, unless it is irritated. The electricity is generated only at the 

will of the fish and is not always ready for discharge within its organs. 

• 

• • 

Shortly before his death, the late Mr. D’Arcy, Conservator of Forefts, 
N.-W. P. and Oudh, had completed *hi8 ** Notes on the Preparation of 
Forest Working Plans.” His widow now reaps the benefit. The Gov- 
ernmeni of India have sanctioned the payment to her of Rs. r,ooo for 
the useful little work. 

• • 

The rain fall at Castle Rock this year rs registered at 400 inches, the 
heaviest on record. 

• • 

One Mrs. Lambert, residing at Ekbalpiir Road^ was brotrght up before 
the Alipore Police Court charged with defrauding Government by exe- 
cuting a maintenance bond, in favour of her daughter, Miss Winnie 
McKeon, on an insufficient stamp. She pleaded guilty but claimed, as 
a British-born, to be tried by a European Magistrate. She was ordered 
to produce evidence, and the case stands adjourned. 

The ways for making money arc endless. Not long ago we mentioned 
to our readers the artificial creation of cripples in Europe- We 
thought that the queerest and most strange business. But there is a 
queerer, stranger. The inventiveness of the Celestials transcends the 
sharpness of the races of Christendom. We read 

There are many curious trades in the world, but the most strange 
must surely be the * artificial manufacture of wild men.’ Yet a well- 
known English doctor in China has just certified from his own personal 
experience that this art is rcgiilariy practised in the Flowery Kingdom. 
First a youth is kidnapped, then bit by bit he is flayed alive, and 
the skin of a dog or a hear grafted piece by piece upon him. His 
vocal chords are next destroyed by the action of chaseonl to make 
him dumb, and the double purpose causing * etiolation ’ of the skin 
and utter degradation of the mental faculties is effected by keepii*K 
him immured in a perfectly black hold for a number of years. In 
fact, by treating him like a brute for a sufficiently long time he is made 
into one. At last he is exhibited to the entirely credulous Chinese as 
a wild man of the 'woods, and his possessors reap a rich harvest. 
The priests, it seems, are adepts at the art. When a kidnapper, how- 
ever, is caught by the people be is torn in pieces, and when the 
authorities get him they torture him and promptly behead him. Such 
is life under the rule of the Son of Heaven.”— Chronicle, 

Truly, indeed, 

—for ways that are dark, &c., 

The Heathen Chinee is peculiar. 
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BY notification! Nos, 3631-/. and 3633-7.^0 the 6Wf^//# of 

September 24, 1892, the Governor-General in Council takes power, 
for the purposes of the exercise of civil jurisdiction within, and in res- 
pect of, the cantonment of Secunderabad and the Hyderabad Resi- 
dency Bazars, to direct the transfer of any particular civil suit or ap- 
peal or proceeding pending before 

(o^he Resident at Hyderabad, by virtue of his jurisdiction over the 
saidWttonmiMit or the Bazars, to the Judicial Commissioner of the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, or 

(fi) any Civil Court having jurisdiction within the said cantonment or 
the Bazars and subordinate to the Resident at Hyderabad, 

to any other Civil Court of equal or superior jurisdiction subordinate 
^to the Judicial Commissioner of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
whenever it appears to the Governor-General in Council that such 
transfer will promote the ends of justice or tend to the general con- 
venience of parties or witnesses. 

The Court to which such civil suit or appeal or proceeding may be 
transferred shall, as far as may be possible, regard being had to the 
law for the time being. in force and administered in the said canton- 
ment or the Bazars, deal with the same as if the suit or appeal or pro- 
ceeding had been initiated in such Court. 

• • 

Sunlight has now been calculated to be 6,00,000 times greater than 
full-moon-light. 

* 

# « 

In the prosecution for defamation against Mr. Balakistna Chetty, 
a member of the Madras Municipality, by its Health Officer, Dr. 
Nield Cook, for the remark, namely, that, from the time that they had 
ceased to have Civilian Presidents, not only the Sanitary Department, 
but the whole Municipality, was notoriously corrupt, the defence 
pleaded privilege. The Magistrate held that the occasion was in- 
deed privileged, but that the accused had, by his recklessness, ren- 
dered void the privilege he might have claimed for the utterance, and 
sentenced him to a fine of Rs. 350 or two months’ simple imprison- 
ment. In other words, the Magistrate ruled that the Municipal Com- 
missioner privileged, but he could not claim any privilege against 
the Health Officer. 


JV07'IiS & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

To-day is the Vijayd—iht day of final consignment of the great 
Dourga group of statues of gods and goddesses to the river. It is 
sacred to Peace and Fellowship and Good Will. May the spirit of 
this day reign in the hearts of all our readers and all our people and 
the whole population of the Indian Empire and the whole British 
World I 

This is our last issue for the season. We now respectfully take our 
leave. After a fortnight’s rest, we will make our appearance again on 
the 22nd October. 


A DEPUTATION from the Church Missionary Society waited on Lord 
Rosebery to urge the retention by the British Government of Uganda, 
'riit Foreign Minister promised the consideration of the mutter, but 
he was at the same time unwilling that the iiaiioa should be drawn into 
a venture, when it is not clear where it will end. 


A British man-of-war has been ordered to Vladivostock to enquire 
into the recent seizures of Canadian sealeis by a Russian cruiser. 

The proposed Lord Roberts mission to the Amir is viewed with dis- 
trust in Russia. The NovosH regards it as harmful to Russia and 
likely to lead to the absorption of Afghanistan by the British, thus 
cutting off from Russia the route to the Indian Ocean. This, the 
paper adds, would create a much graver motiv4%i(pr going to waf than 
the Pamirs question. 


Hashim Ali still refilling to surrender, the troops under General 
Lockhart have been ordered to the front. 


In the August number of the North AnuHcon Rrvifw appeared an 
article from the pen of the Duke of Argyll, in which be compared the 
Home Rule movement to the attempt made by tbb Soutbern States 
to ruin the integrity of the nation. In the present number, Mr. Glad- 
stone replies to the charge, and vindicates Home Rule. 


Cholera has shewn itself at Riga. 


Sir Grant Duff has at last commenced to write himself down. He 
has found a notable solution of Russophobia. In the United Ser- 
vice Magazine he recommends a written alliance of peace between 
the Powers of Europe. He thinks that it easier to secure the 
peace of India by assisting to maintain peace in Europe than by at- 
tempting to meet Russia alone. At the same time, he considers it a 
hopeless task to try to convert the electors to his view. 


Nelson’s old ship the Foudroyant had for many years been lying up at 
Devonpurt as non-effective, and recently been purchased by a German 
firm and taken to Swinemunde. The English nation has now awaken- 
ed to the duty of bringing her back. The sum required is six thousand 
pounds, for which the Lord Mayor has opened a fund. It would have 
been more to the purpose to detain the art collection carried off by 
the Court of Russia and the Chambers Sanskrit MSS. carried off by 
the King of Prussia. 


Excessive drills and inspections have driven the First Life Guards 
stationed at Windsor to mutiny and rage. Eighty saddles were found, 
on the morning of the 26th September, to have been cut, and the men 
were confined to barracks. A later telegram says only twenty-four 
saddles were slightly damaged, the men alleging that they were unfit 
lor use. No arrests have been made. 


The Monarchists in France held a banquet at Montauban. A re- 
presentative of the Comte de Paris declared that the Monarchists 
were unable to conform to the Pope’s injunction to renounce Monarchy. 
He proposed a union of the Catholics in France at the next elections, 
in view of a large and united majority. 


It is telegraphed from London that at a meeting on the 24th Septem- 
ber, the Cotton operatives passed a resolution against the proposed 
five per cent, reduction of wages. The meeting was, however, in 
favor of assiisting the masters to curtail production. There was a 
conference of Cotton masters and men at Manchester, in which they 
could not come to any conclusion. The masters declined to curtail 
production and the operatives refused to accede to a five per cent, 
reduction of wages. 


The Currency agitation has gained a step. The Home Government is 
of opinion that the Government of India is free, independent of Parlia- 
ment, to deal with the currency question. But, we fear, nothing can be 
done without orders from Home, and our Finance Minister Sir David 
Barbour considers that the solution of the difficulty is a common 
standard of value for England and India and the adoption of a double 
legal tender by international agreement. Any action of the Govern- 
ment of India is sure to be opposed by those in India who are for 
allowing things as they are. The Government on the spot can no 
longer be silent. They must speak out. 

Among our next cold weather distinguished visitors will be the minor 
Maharaja of Gwalior and the Prime Minister of Nepal. The latter 
comes on the invitation of Lord Roberts to visit the Camp of 
Exercise. 


It is telegraphed from Constantinople 

** Official contradiction is given to the statement recently made by 
the Armenian correspondent of a London newspaper that by order of 
the Sultan a modified or mutilated version of the Koran has been 
printed. |t is declared absolutely impossible that the text of the 
sacred book, which millions of Mussulmans know by heart, should be 
altered, especially by him who, in his capacity as Khalifa, is called 
upon to be solicitous for the scrupulous observance of its tenets. The 
Committee of Indian Mahomedans in England has also written to the 
papers denying the rumour and denouncing those who invented it.” 

In coospquenc4 of the general ignorance, the contradiction was 
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needed* Hut any one who knows sufficiently of Islam must have laugh- 
ed at the Armenian’s nonsense. The man simply does not understand 
what he talks about. A Dodd’s Beauties of the Mahomedan Scriptures, 
a Bowdler’s Koran which may be placed in the hands of any lady 
without fear of its hurting her modesty, would be just the things in 
Christendom, but it is out of the question in Islam. The idea is absurd 
— outrageous. So even in Christendom would be the idea of a similar 
treatment of the Bible. If the Koran contains matters that would raise 
a blush in beauty’s cheek, much more does the Bible. Yet no Pope or 
Archbishop or Reformer has ever proposed to purge and purify the 
Christian Scriptures of their grossness. Islam is more conservative 
than Christianity. Such a proposition with regard to the Koran would 
strike Mussulmans with horror. Unless we are greatly mistaken, not 
even the Sultan could venture on interfering with the text of the holy 
volume of Divine utterance. The feat was found impracticable even 
in the earliest days. Otherwise, Persia would have had a different 
Koran. 


The Health Officer of Calcutta, Dr. W. J. Simpson, having urgent 
call to go to England, applied for and obtained six months’ leave, and 
the Municipal Commissioners at his suggestion appointed Dr. J. 
O’Brien as bis /acum tenens on Rs. 600 per mensem, and allowed an 
increase of Rs. 250 to the Assistant Health Officer, Dr. R.. Sen, in 
addition to the latter’s substantive pay of Rs. 250. Dr. Sen was to 
carry on the entire administrative wotk of the Health Department, and 
Dr. O’Brien, who is holding the post of Professor of Anatomy and 
Second Surgeon in the College Hospital on a monthly salary of 
Rs. 1,250 and is also a Municipal Commissioner, was to officiate as the 
Health Officer, with liberty to practise and perform the duties of his 
Government appointment and thus to devote as much of his time to 
municipal work as he could spare from his other duties. Dr. Simpson 
was to get 750 Rs. being half of his pay of Rs. 1,500, and the remain- 
ing half of his pay, plus too Rs. which he got as horse allowance, was 
to be distributed as above mentioned. On the proposal being for- 
warded fur the sanction of the Government of Bengal, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor disappioved of this arrangement, and Mr. Risley com- 
municated the views of Government to Mr. Ritchie in the following 
terms 

**As regards the proposal of the Commissioners to appoint Dr. 
O’firieii to act, as Health Officer, tiuriiig Dr. Simpson’s absence on 
leave, I am to say that the proposal seems to the Lieutenant-Governor 
to be open to objection in more ways than one. It is a retrogression 
from a position taken up when it was decided that a whole time officer 
was required to do justice to the work ; and Dr. O'Brien has already 
iiiiporCant and onerous duties to perform as a Government servant, 
which must prevent his giving any large portion of his time to the 
work of Health Officer. Sir Charles Elliott would therefore much 
prefer if the Commissioners can find any suitable medical officer who 
can devote his whole time to the work, as locum tenens to Dr. Simpson.” 

At a special meeting the foregoing letter of Government came 
before the Commissioners for consideration, the Chaiiman formal- 
ly proposing that the resolution of the last meeting be recon- 
sidered in the light of the Government letter and that endeavours 
be made to seek a whole-time officer by advertisement. A dis- 
cussion ensued in which the difficulty of securing a whole-time officer 
for such a short spell as six months was dwell upon. Thereupon 
Dr. Sanders proposed an amendment, that the Assistant Health Officer, 
Dr. Sen, be appointed to officiate for Dr. Simpson, with authority to 
appoint a consultative officer, paying him whatever his consultation fee 
may be. Several Commissioners approved of Dr. Sanders’ suggestion. 
Mr. D. R. LyaU, however, observed that in the event of the Commis- 
sioners voting for Dr. Sen, they would be stultifying themselves. Dr. 
Sen might be a very capable man, but at the last meeting the Com- 
missioners had resolved that he was not siifficientiy qualified for the 
appointment and bad therefore appointed Dr. O’Brien to officiate for 
the Health Officer. It was, besides, paying Government a very poor 
compliment and was certainly not in compliance with the request of 
Government to appoint the Assistant Health Officer. At the last meet- 
ing they had agreed to Dr. O’Brien’s appointment as Health Officer, 
with Dr. Sen in administrative charge of the office. Now they threw Dr. 
O’Brien out and put Dr. Sen in his place. Mr. Ritchie said that he 
was quite taken by surprise at Dr. Sanders’ proposal, and he was of 
opinion that there was no chance of Government accepting such a 
resolution. A warm discussion followed, and ultimately Dr. Sanders’ 
amendment was put and earned by a mojority of 22 to 17. 

This business was not a creditable exhibition of Local Self-Govern- 


ment. Nearly all the men of weight and sense of responsibility voted 
against the arrangement. Mr. Lambert spoke warmly against it and 
Mr. Lyall made a telling speech exposing it, while the Chairman re- 
minded the meeting of its futility. All to no purpose. Neither 
argument nor warning had any effect upon a foregone conclusion. 


In the volume of minutes of the Calcutta University for the year 1891- 
92, just published, we find the following item in the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Syndicate held on the 14th November 1891, under the 
presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gooroodas Banerjee ; — 

178. On the motion of Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur, it was 
Resolved— 

That the following alteration in the B. A. Pass Course in English for* 
1893 be notified in the Gaoette 

For “ Bacon— Essays ” and ** Thackeray— English Humourists ” read 
“ Bacon— Essays, omitting the Essays on Unity in Religion, Boldness, 
Atheism and Vicissitude.” 

** Thackeray— English Humourists, omitting the Essay on Prior, 
Gray and Pope.” 

The above evidently refers to wbat the Nawab mentioned in his 
speech at the Medressa meeting, reported by us on September 17, that 
it was at his instance that certain text-books of the University, con- 
taining imputations against the Mahomedan religion were, if not wholly 
eliminated, at least puiged of their poison, that is, prescribed minus 
the objectionable parts. The most grateful acknowledgments of his 
community are due to Nawab Abdool Luteef Khan for his action in 
this connection and the vigilant watch in general maintained by him 
over the interests of Islam. 


Udipi Srinivasa Chari, a native of the South Canara District, aged 
about 22 years, was a cook in the service of a Malukdar in Aska. He 
was seen one afternoon in the company of a boy of seven or eight 
years who wore, among other minor jewels, a gold necklace worth 
Rs. 80, the lad being the son of a guest of the master. The boy 
was missed shortly after. In the search that followed, the parent and 
others asked the cook to get into a (well and search the boy. Udipi 
obeyed and brought out the body of the deceased boy with all the 
jewelry except the gold necklace. The cook was suspected of the mur- 
der of the boy and the theft of the necklace, and charged accordingly 
It is said that in the police enquiry, the prisoner produced tbe necklace 
from under a mat. The prisoner pleaded entire ignorance of the death 
and the theft. Notwithstanding, he was convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced in the Sessions Court of Ganjam to transportation for life. 
There was an appeal to the High Court. The Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Handley, after hearing tbe Public Prosecutor, for the prisoner 
was unrepresented, confirmed tbe conviction and sentence and dismiss- 
ed the appeal. In ordinary course, there would have been an end of 
the matter. But it was not to be so. A few days after, the Chief Justice 
having conceived doubts as to the Justice of the order, called fpr the 
record, perused it and came to a different conclusion. Convinced 
that he had made a mistake, he was ready to make the necessary 
reparation. He communicated his doubts to his colleague who, how- 
ever, saw no reason to amend the order. In this situation, the Chief 
Justice openly intimated in court to the Public Prosecutor that the case 
would be taken up anew and heard by a third Judge, Mr. Justice Parker. 
It requires courage no doubt to confess a mistake like that, but the 
man who, conceiving a doubt would not go carefully into the matter 
again, or who convinced of error could not from vanity rectify it, is 
simply unfit for the bench. Madras is fortunate in a humble, human 
Chief Justice. 


Japan is extending her silk trade. In 1887, Yokohama exported no 
more than 3,979 pieces of silk fabrics. Last year the total wHt 1,00,108. 
The export of silk handkerchiefs during the same period rose from 
312,902 to 1,074,458, while the increase in ^silk work exported was over 
60 per cent, in the five years. This accounts for the decline of the 
Indian silk. 

At the instance of Captain F. Beauclerk, of Hyderabad, the Poona 
Second Industrial Conference has adopted the following extraordi- 
narily-worded resolution on the Currency Difficulty 
*' That having consideration to ail facts, internal as welt as external, 
of the Empire's present social and economic condition, and especially 
to the indebtedness of the rayyet, and the absence of trade disputes 
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about wages, no Mttlement of the currency seems to be in the interests 
of India that enhances the value of rupees beyond the market rate, 
and that it would be dangerous to attempt such ; but that having con* 
sideration for the trade and other advantages, especially with regard 
to imported capital, of a stable gold exchange, it is advisable to con- 
sider the whole question impartiallv in ali its bearings. This Con- 
fsgnce, however, thinks that the subi^ct is very little understood and 
dKGoveqifnent wilt be well advised to commit the matter to a com- 
mission of experts, to take evidence on all matters that mutually con- 
cein production in India, and the standards of value in silver and 
gold-using countries with which Indian trade is conducted. The 
Conference fears that unless this commission sits and takes evidence 
in India, important facts may be overlooked, without full consideration 
of which no correct conclusion can be come to.” 

Having consideration /a this, that, and the other ; but having con- 
sideration for one, two and three 1 Having consideration to all the facts 
of the Empire’s condition, especially to the indebtedness of the rayyet 

[why not, to the rayyct’s indebtedness?] and to the absence ; 

but having consideration for the trade and other advantages, especially 

with regard to,... Such is the diction and such the construction. 

The matter is of a piece with the manner. The Conference cannot be 
accused of any rashness. It does not commit itself to much of an 
opinion. Its voluminous Resolution is a veritable mountain in labour. 
After al), its threatening array of “consideration to” and “considera- 
tion for,” the Conference resolves that “ no settlement of the currency 

question seems to be in the interests of India that ,” but that 

after all, “ it is advisable to consider the whole question impartially.” 
An unimpeachable doctrine as true in Currency and political economy 
ill general as in astronomy or accoustics, as sound in art or belles lettres 
as in science. Surely, it is always advisable to consider the whole 
question— whatever it may be— impartially, in all its bearings. Only, 
no ghost of a grandiloquent Industrial Conference was needed to dis- 
cover that truth. The concluding advice to Government to make over 
the question to a conclave of experts, is of the same character. And 
this is the great Poona Palaver of all the Wise Men of the East to 
regenerate our country and people 1 

An upcountry contemporary’s London staff sends a notice of Thomas 
Cooper, thefChartist, in which “ the Purgatory of Suicides ” is called 

an epic poem.” These London literati deserve to be sent to the 
Purgatory of presumptuous ignorance. They might as well have 
called Cooper’s Poem a Pindaric Ode. 


The late Earl of Dudley provided in bis will for the sale of his col- 
lection of pictures. They were offered to the public at Christie’s on 
June 25 and realized 101,320. Here are some of the principal lots 
as given in an English paper : — 

“ ‘ View in Holland,’ by Hobbema and A. van dc Welde, 9,600 gs., 
Agnew ; * Travellers passing through a Wood,’ by Hobbema, 2,300 gs., 
Martin Colnaghi ; ’ The Enamoured Cavalier,' by Mieris, 3,400 gs., 
Vokins ; ’ Interior of a Kitchen,’ A. Ostade, 2,500 gs., Agnew ; ’ St. 
John preaching in the VVilderness,’ Rembrandt, 2,500 gs.,’ P. Colnaghi ; 
*The Ruin,’ Jacob Knysdnel, 1,400 gs.. Lesser; ’ Halt of a Sporting 
Party,’ Wouverinans, 3,500/., C. Wertheimer ; ‘ Panel from a Triptych* 
attributed to J. van Eyck, 3,400 gs., Vokins ; ’ La Vieja,’ Murillo, 
1,800 gs., M. Castagni Virgin and Child,’ Fra Angelico, 850 gs., 
Seidelmeyer ; ’ Madonna,’ with a landscape background, Giovanni 
Htllini, i,ioo gs., Agnew ; ' a fine example of Canalletti,’ 1,950 gs., 
Agnew; 'and a View on the Grand Canal,’ by the same, 2,100 gs., 
M. Castagni ; ' Virgin and Child, with St. John,’ Lorenzo di Credi, 
2,400 gs., Vokins; 'Virgin and Child,’ Carlo Crivelli, 7,000 gs., 
Murray; 'La Simonetta,’ Filippino Lippi, 1,600 gs., M. Nattali ; 
' The Crucifixion,’ Raffaelle, 10,600 gs., Dr. Richter ; ' La Vierge de 
Novar,’ Raffaelle, 3,050 gs., J. Reid ; ' Mother and Child,’ Titian, 
2,400 gs., Mond.” 


In seven years, sixteen pictures have been sold at Christie’s for over 
5,000/., totalling 118,156/*, or an average of 7,384 each. Here they are : 


1886 Rubens .£7«2oo 

Carlo Dole! 6,600 

1887 Boucher 10,395 

Gainsborough 9,975 

Turner... 

Millais 5 i25o 

1888 Rosa Bonheur 5,827 

Landseer 5,197 


1889 Hobbema 

1890 Turner 7,450 

Paul Potter 6,095 

1891 Turner.... 7,450 

Meissonier 6,772 

Watteau 5,400 

1892 Raphael 11,130 

Hobbema xo,o8o 


We may hhre add that Raphael’s “ Madonna di San Sisto” was pur- 
chased by Augustus III. King of Poland for 22,000 crowns. Murillo’s 
“Conception of the Virgin,” the greatest of,ht> religious pam^ings, 
was acquired by the French Government at the sale of Marshal 
Soult’s collection for 615,300 francs— about j£25,ooa Raphael’s 
“Crucifixion,” which at the Dudley sale fetched 11,130/. bad bean 
officially valued by the Director of the National Gallery, Sir Frederic 
Burton, at 115,500/. But probably the highest price {itched by a 
painting was paid eight years ago to the Duke of Marlborough for a 
Medonoa of Rapbael~-some seven lacs of Rupeei I 


One of the commonest tricks of Anglo-Indian genius is to invent 
samples of the socalled “ Baboo English.” The result is not unfre* 
quently a weak decoction of Anglo- Indianese. “Baboo English” is 
no doubt a remarkable phenomenon. But it is an extensive field. 
There are kinds and degress of it. Broadly divided iuto two kinds, 
there are the ambitious University Babooese and the modest unclassi- 
cal jargon. The former is figurative and allusive, discursive and philo- 
sophical, bristling with wise saws and foreign phrases, and specially 
rich in Shakespeare. But it is not necessarily ungrammatical. The 
other description is plain, matter-of-fact, but nonetheless unintelligible, 
in many cases for the most part. We have ourselves received a com- 
munication in the latter tongue. As a genuine article, and withal 
not without value as a linguistic curiosity, we lay it before the reader 

Honoured Sirs,— With due respect and humble submission I beg 
most respectfully to solicit your kind favour, that vour hoiiotii will be 
kind enough to do the necessary consideration of the following matter 
and issue its necessary order for your poor servant. 

On the i8th instant 1 send 2 Gaits of Teak Timber to Seranipore 
in day time. My Cartmen were arrested for what reason 1 am not 
sure of it. Only I heard one Cartman was loaded on his Cart soin 
Paper which his Cart at once put his cart on my Bull’s leg which they 
make dispute to each other Cartsmen which my Bull at once useless 
and rest other Bull of mine was killed by his Bnnalo. My cartman take 
his 2 Buffalos and reached the Timber to the party on their return 
was arrest by the Police one Cartman of mine was not in the quarrel 
he foolsely arrested by Police Sook Deb Sing my brother. 

I have the honor to be 
Hd. Sirs 

2I-8*92. Your most obedient servant 

(Name.) 

The Indian Daily Neivf the other day recorded the death of 
its city editor, Mr. H. H. Hills. He was a broker but not doing a 
roaring business. He, as usual, employed his leisure in instructing 
the public on commercial and monetary subjects through the 
press Thirty years ago, he was Secretary or Managing Direct- 
or of the Company which owned the Bengal Hurkaru news- 
paper. This had been the property of Mr. Samuel Smith, once 
the prince of newspaper proprietors, when his paper was one of the 
two leading dailies of Calcutta, a position which it maintained down to 
the muntinies of 1857. Those events were disastrous to the press as to 
other business, and Mr. Smith died in poverty. The Company too, like 
Mr. Smith, failed and the paper was purchased by old Mr. Mendes, 
the wellknown Portuguese or Eurasian auctioneer of Cossitollah (now 
Bentinck Street.) Mr. Mendes was a rather remarkable man. He 
had a passion for trade and property speculation, and engaged 
himself in various lines of business, but, being in h|s way a capital 
man of business, he managed to succeed in most things that he 
undertook or took over. Curiously enough, though no man of letters, 
not to say an illiterate mun, the business of journalism Had as great 
a fascination for him as for the late Mr. Robert Knight. Mr. Hill 
was connected with many newspapers before he joined the staff of 
the Indian Daily News, * 

After a lapse of half a century, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby Tame, has been 
adjudged one of England’s great men and is to be awarded a place ’ 
in Westminster Abbey. It has been resolved that the monument 
shall consist of a seated figure, or bust, or medallion in high relief. 
It took as many years for a public memorial to Lord Byron. 

Dr. Arnold was a man of note and some size. But he was no genius 
in contemplation nor hero in action. He was a thoroughly respectable 
character. He was a sincere Christian and would have been a 
thoroughly liberal politician but for his peculiar views on Church and 
State. His nature abhored everything mean and ungenerous. When 
Dr. Hampden was persecuted for his Hampton Lectures, he took up 
the cudgels in behalf of the Doctor in a memorable article in the 
Edinburgh Review of tremendous passion. As an author, he will 

be remembered for popularising Niebuhr in England. His best woik 

was as Head Master of Rugby, and his best monument is bis pupil- 
friend Stanley’s Life of bis Goof 00, 

Holloways /^i//j.— Impurities of the Blood.— To ensure health it is 
absolutely necessary that the fluids and solids of the human body 
should be kept free from those impurities which are continually getting 
admission into the system by erroneous living, unwholesome atmos- 
phere, or disordered stomach. The only safe and certain way to expel 
all impurities is to take Holloway’s Pills, which have the power of 
cleansing the blood from all noxious matters, and at the same lime 
removing any irregularities which their presence may have already 
produced In any organs. Holloway’s Pills expel ell humours which 
taint or impoverish the Wood, which they purify and invigorate, and 
give general tone. They ate applicable to all alike— young or old, 
robufi or 
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The long-and*much tnlked of charily of Maharaja Jotendro Mohnr» Ta-» 
gore of Pathuriaghatta, is now an accomplished fact. He has made over 
to the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments a security of the Govern- 
ment of India of the 4 per cem. loan of the subscribed value of one lakh 
of rupees, for such support and maintenance as the terms imposed 
will allow, of impoverished Hindu widows of Calcutta and its suburbs. 
The charity is to he called Maharajmatali Sibasundary Dabee’s 
Hindu Widows* Fund.** Though founded in the name of his mother, 
it is to be an appenage of his hereditary title of Maharaja. It is 
10 be administered by “a Committee consisting of the Mahaiaja him- 
self, or the representative of his own hereditary title of Maharaja 
Bahadur, the Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta, the Chair- 
man of the Native Committee of the District Charitable Society, 
Calcutta, and the Chairman of the British Indian Asssociation. The 
Committee are required to relieve as many widows as possible, the 
monthly payments being restricted to Rs. 4 and 3 from the interest 
of the security. “ The recipients are to be selected by two or more 
members of the Committee, provided, however, that no person shall 
he admitted to the charity without a certificate from two respectable 
residents of her neighbourhood, staling that she bears a good character 
and is a worthy object of charity.*’ The Bengal Government is charmed 
with the charily. The Government Resolution in this week’s Gazette 
says : — 

"Thechaiiiy isiemaikable in itself for its munificent endowment, 
the peculiarly Hindu purpose which it serves, and the distinctly 
Hindu character of its dedication. It is also interesting as the first 
application of propeity in trust for charitable purposes, under the 
provisions of Act VI of 1890.” 

The Resolution then sums up the charity of the Maharaja’s life : 
“ This splended donation merits the warmest approbation of Govern- 
ment, and it affords the Lieutenant-Governor the very greatest pleasure 
to acknowledge the beneficent liberality of the Maharaja 
who has thus increased the claim to public gratitude which he haci 
already established hy making a free gift of a portion of the land on 
which the Mayo Hospital is built, and by giving handsome donations 
in aid of that msutution, and of the Lady Dufferin Victoria Hospital 
and building.” 

The date of the official announcement lends an additional grace to 
the certificate. 


Mr. Edward Manson, of the Middle Temple, has published a neat 
little work entitled “ lirarnweiliana ; or, Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Bramwell.” It contains an excellent photograph of his lordship, 
underneath which is the following quotation from the speech he made 
at the banquet on his retirement “ If I had the choice whether to be 
a great or a good judge 1 would prefer the latter.” 

Lord Bramwell had the weakness of posing as one who never cared 
for popular applause. It is related that— 

“ On one occasion some observation in a charge to a jury was receiv- 
ed with applause. The judge paused a moment, and then said quietly ; 

‘ I recall those words, I inurt have been saying something foolish.’” — 
( 27, Law Jouf naL p. 3 * 7- ) * 

That joke is an antique. 

Lord Bramwell gave a different character to Chief Justice Cockburn, 
saying ; — 

** Chief Justice Cockburn indeed, who liked a page of the limes 
daily devoted to him and his performances, picked out of the general 
list cases which would afford him the gratification ; but no other chief 
ever did.” 

Cockburn could not have been the orator that he was— the greatest 
oil the British bench — unless he had shared to the full the amiable 
weaknesses of common humanity. After all, such a character with all 
Its weaknesses appeals to the general heart of mankind more than does 
the cold austerity of the cynic. 


Popular assemblies arc often guilty of as great excesses and absur- 
dities as the worst of princes. The most signal illmitrations were 
offered by the great French Revolution which first asserted in the Old 
World the sovereignty of the People. The mob of conscript fathers 
of New Zealand has lately gone in for the most remarkable instances 
of stupid puerility in our times of any popular chamber. We read 
in the English papers , 

** Considerable amusement was caused in the New Zealand Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the Speaker reading the correapondence respecting 
the petition to the Tzar of Russia. Last session, on the motion of Sir 
George Grey, it was resolved to appcoach the Tzar, urging the claims 
of the Russian Jews to more humane treatment. The resnlution was 
sent in the form of a petition to Lieutenant-General dc Richter, the 


Tzar’s aide-de-camp, who has replied that by his formal instructions he 
is not authorized to receive petitions or addresses from representative!9 
of foreign countries with reference to questions, concertng the internal 
administration of the Russian Empire, and he is, therefore, compelled 
to return the address without having submitted it to the Emperor.” 

Each country has its peculiar humour. The humour of these New 
Zealanders is to laugh against themselves. There is probably no 
other people who are amused at their own humiliation. 


Go-ahead and no mistake is the American eagle— in every respect. 
The Roman bird is as obsolete as the Dodo ; the double-headed 
monster of Russia is a formidable savage— that is all. But for variety * 
of resources and capacity for progress as well as for puissance, com- 
mend us to the North American fowl 1 John Bull the Great himself 
must bow the head before Brother Jonathan. As for Nicholas Frog 
and Lewis Baboon and Cousin Michael and the rest, they cannot hold 
a candle to him. The superiority of the Americans is patent in every 
thing. Favoured sons of Nature, they are great all round— in the 
little and the bad as well as the great and the good. Nothing like 
them and theirs for size ! Their districts are piovinces, their 
provinces— kingdoms, their country quite a continent ; their rivers 
are almost impassable barriers, their cascades are sublime cataracts, 
their lakes are seas, their seas— oceans. Their own works are on 
the grandest scale. Politically, they are a miiltiiiide of states arti- 
ficially bound together. Their progress has been unprecedented— 
their enterprize and invention are without parallel. Morally, they 
present opposite extremes. A generation back, the spiiii of freedom 
and the spirit of slavery freely and familiarly hobnobbed with one 
another. Nor is the conflict between light and daikness over yet. In 
that land of anomaly which, proud of a Consiitiiiion the first article of 
which declares that “ all men are created equal,” kept dnwrr arrocher 
race of men in bondage vile, the most extraordinaiy diversities prevail. 
Education and spirit are common but not morals. It is a land of 
religion and infidelity— of saints and sinners— in which the professed 
saints are gross polygamists — in which the Heathen Chined is an angel 
before the heathen Yankee or the Christian filibuster. If the Pea- 
bodys of America beat the ch.ariiable donors of the Old World, there 
are in our Hemisphere no such accomplished knaves, desperate villains 
and utter brutes*as the United States budmashes. The British Eugene 
Aram has been surpassed hy the American Dr. Webster, while the 
circumstantial evidence on which the scientific murderer was brought to 
the gallows is a triumph of American detective skill. The faint-hearted 
criminals of other lands are dominated by some instinct of propriety. 
They usually respect certain places and occasions. No such weakness 
with the American evil-doers. They n ever hesitate to perform their 
operations in the open day, or the illuminated night, in the theatre 
the court of justice, the legislative chamber, or even the house of God. 
Heie is the last characteristic feat in, American depravity 

** A tragedy unexampled in its sensational features occurred in the 
city of Mexico on the 2nd August. John Palmeyre, a well-to-do young 
farmer of an adjoining district, was mariied to a Miss Alice Muller, 
the daughter of a country doctor. The marriage was attended by a 
good many friends, and among them John Ellias, an Ohio man, who 
had courted Miss Muller for several years, but in vain. When 
the engagement between the young couple was announced Ellias 
made some threatening remark.s, but as he and Palmeyre had been 
friends for some years, and appeared to be on the best of terms tijen, 
no notice was taken of his remarks. The wedding took place at a 
little country church, and afterwards the party returned to the residence 
of the bride's father, where a banquet was laid out, and where later 
on in the evening a country ball was given. The bride had danced 
once or twice, when Ellias asked for the privilege of a waltz. She 
made some remarks to her new husband about its being * her last* 
dance, and accepted. In a moment the two were spinning round the 
room, when suddenly while the young girl was still dancing with 
him, Eilias was seen to disengage his left hand, draw a revolver from 
his pocket, and raising it quickly to her forehead, blow ^ brains 
out. The whole thing occurred so quickly that the girl could never 
have realized what had happened. She fell dead to the floor, her 
bridal dress saturated with blood. John Palmeyre was the first to 
spring towards the murderer, but, before *he could reach him, Eilias 
fired again and lodged a bullet iir the young husband’s chest, from 
which he must die. Then, before he could be prevented by the horri- 
fied guests, Ellias put a third bullet through his o^i> head, and ac- 
tually fell dead upon the corpse of his partner in the waltz of a few 
moments before.” 

Murder is as old as the issue of the first man. Even single act 
dramas embracing three homicides including a suicide, from time to 
time startle us. But such a diabolical series of triple mtirders has 
probably never occurred before. Homicidal vindictiveness is common 
enough, and there are brutes who spare not the object of tbeir former 
love. But this Ohio Ellias Is the very devil iacaraate. 
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WHY SHOULD INDIA PAY? 

An ^pretending little letter appears in the London 
Daii^ Nemif which deserves more than a passing 
notice. It is as follows : — 

“WHY SHOULD INDIA PAY. 

SlR»—ln your leading article ihi« innrning on the new CaHinet, you 
reinaik: ‘ Eronoinisis will observe that the double appointment given 
to Lord Kimberley (Secretary of State for India and Lord President of 
the Council) saves the country from (he payment of liie salary attached 
tti the ordinary course of things to the functions of President of the 
Council.’ I hope I may be considered an economist in the sense 
implied by you, but I confess that I for one should have observed Lord 
Kimberley’s double appointment with increased pleasure if it were not 
the fact that the salary attached to the functions of Secretary of Stare 
for India comes out of the pockets of the Indian ratepayers. Will 
you permit me to respectfully suggest for Mr. Gladstone’s considera- 
tion that his lordship should draw part of his salary from the English 
Exchequer and part front the Indian--2 000/. from the former and 
3,000/. from the latter? A saving to the Indian Gfwerninent of even 
2,000/. per annum is not to be despised in these hard times, when the 
lupeeis down to is. 2^d. It is sometimes forgotten in England, 
though never in India, that the entire cost of the India OflSce, includ- 
ing the salaries of the staff, from the Secretaiy of State to the char- 
woman, is a charge on the Indian revenues. The lecently published 
home accounts show that the amount for last year was no less than 
227,985/. The emoluments of the Secretary of State, Under-Secre- 
taries, members of Council, &c:., alone came 10134,070/! Some of us 
who are not adherents of the N itional Congress fail to see wliy, in 
regard at all events to the official Parliamentary representatives, India 
should be treated differently from the Colonies, hut that opens up a 
larger question, and my object now is simply to recommend a slight 
rearrangement by which a small measure of justice may be done to 
our Asiatic fellow subjects. — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. Digby. 

Northbrook Indian Club, Whitehail-gardens, August 17.” 

That is an opportune little service of no small 
importance, for which the Indian Empire ought to be 
grateful to Mr. S. Digby. The extravagant Home 
Charges ever waxing, without let or hindrance, are 
the millstdhe on the people which crushes them. The 
British sojourners in India had never cared about 
the burdens of the people until they were yoked to 
bear the same. Even when the Income Tax was 
first introduced, in India by the late Right Hon’ble 
Mr. James Wilson to the universal dissatisfaction of 
the people, the Europeans made a virtue of the ne- 
cessity of the hour. It was a time when, with the 
recollections of the Mutinies and all their horrors 
still fresh, the European community hated the natives 
as if every one of them was a Pandy implicated in 
the mas.sacres of Delhi and Cawnpore and in the 
unmentionable outrages that never happened. At that 
time, because the natives complained of the new 
inquisitorial impost, the Europeans thought them- 
selves bound to support it. They delighted to con- 
trast their enlightened and patriotic readiness to un- 
dertake the necessary burdens of the state with the 
barbarous and disloyal attitude of the natives, who, 
by. their own rebellion and the necessity of recon- 
quering them, had involved the Empire in debt and 
financial embarrassments. But the citizenship of 
spite could not be a lasting policy. The practical 
operation of a measure is different from the 
theoretic view of it. The most scientific impost 
is not, perhaps, a jot easier to bear because of its 
strictly scientific or even equitable character. Their 
actual experience of the new tax disillusionized the 
Europeans ; its recommendations according to “ book- 
ish theorick " no longer sufficed ; all their political 
and sentimental sympathy for it vanished. They 
would no longer remember that .there were fny 
natives in the matter. By the time that the tax 
came to be introduced a second time, the Europeans’ 
feeling had changed. They not only thought the 
complaint of the natives reasonable, but were almost 
prepared to join them in a united protests Since 
then, indeed, notwithstanding racial and social se- 


paration, and political differences, the Europeans 
have shown a distinct tendency to sympathise with 
one of the chief grievances of the natives — the in- 
ordinate costliness of the administration. The 
principal plank on the financial side of the platform 
of pure Indian politicians, is the impeachment of the 
authorities for waste of resources involved in the 
plethora of Home Charges and the readiness to 
engage in unnecessary Little Wars on the Frontiers, 
and sink millions in speculative frontier defences and 
colossal military preparations in view of a future 
contingency which may not happen within a measur- 
able period, and which, at any rate, may be better 
provided for, and fiir more cheaply, by strengthen- 
ing our position within — a waste which has already 
made the Income Tax — confessedly a burden of grave 
emergency, not to say a war tax, — a permanent 
burden on the people and is the source of other de- 
mands on the subject population. Whatever grounds 
may exist for the Military Expenditure, the .same 
cannot be alleged for a great part of the Home 
Charges. As regards the former itself, though 
Military Expenditure must be incurred. Military Ex- 
travagance — the making ducks and drakes with the 
people’s money in the name of the defence of the 
Empire — was certainly not needed at all. The peo- 
ple cry in the wilderness for relief. Formerly, the 
very merchants and tradesnien and others, who re- 
presented European civilization in the East, did not 
pity them. It is the pressure of the Income Tax 
that first opened their eyes and their hearts to the 
people’s grievance. Still it was regarded as the 
special concern of the natives. Since then, the ac- 
celerated depreciation of the currency — the hastening 
ruin of the Rupee — has quickened their apprehen- 
sion. Already, there is a talk of rapprochement be- 
tween the two clas.ses. The truth is, the Exchange 
Difficulty has affected the whole question of the 
finances of the Empire. Intelligent men see that 
such a currency relation as has steadily been going 
on between the mother-country and the Dependency, 
means only loss to the latter. And that loss means 
only increased burdens on the tax-payer. Much as 
the native publicist or orator may inveigh, and not 
without reason inveigh, against the Home Charges, 
a good part of them is a necessary evil. Establish- 
ments at Home are required and must be paid for. 
It is their extravagant scale that riles us, and their 
tendency to spread and absorb more and more of 
India’s resources. Another fruitful source of increase 
of these Home Charges is this depreciation of the 
currency itself. We are in this desperate situation 
that, even if the Home Charges remained stationary, 
our charges on them must increase ! Those Charges 
being all in British Currency, in making our pay- 
ments for them in our own coin, we have to find more 
and more Rupees as silver steadily goes down. • 

That is a cruel position to be landed in. But 
there is no good in fretting. Let us all combine to 
extricate ourselves out of this Currency shoal, if 
possible. In the mean time, let us husband all our re- 
sources. Let us stop waste. Let us not be ashamed 
of cheeseparing and haggling. Let us take care 
of the pence, and though that will not lead the 
pounds to take care of themselves, we shall, at 
any rate, save many shillings, the aggregate of which 
comes up to a respectable sum. It is on that account 
that we hail good Mr. Digby’s letter. If he could 
be a. sort of Joe Hume in Indian affairs without the 
House, he would do more good than many. ambitious 
orators within. 
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The immediate question raised in Mr. Digby’s 
letter, is worthy of the practical attention of our poli- 
ticians and our friends, the more so as a convenient 
avenue to the larger question which he names just to 
burke for the moment. That other question concerns 
not a paltry saving of ;^2,ooo a year — welcome as 
even that would be — but very much more. It con- 
cerns not only the full salary of Her Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for India, but also the salaries 
of the Under-Secretaries and Deputy and Assistant 
Secretaries and all the Assistants and Clerks of every 
grade — in fact, the whole India Office Establishment 
charges. There is no reason in the world for saddl- 
ing India alone with the whole cost. England ought 
in fairness to bear a part. The point ought to be 
urged on the conscience of the Liberal ministry. 
There is no reason for treating India differently from 
the Colonies, except that the Colonies can speak 
whereas India is dumb, that the Colonies are power- 
ful and would stand no nonsense and India is weak 
and must submit. But this is not the reason of 
Liberal politics, and it is not enlightened government. 

HOWRAH. 

ahibpur, Sep. 2J. 

A sensational case of much importance in which one Kalachand 
Nuskar, by caste “ Podh/* of poor means, charged one Gocul 
Chunder Gangooly, of respectable connections, with having enticed 
away his alleged lawful wife of prepossessing appearance from his 
legal protection, came on for hearing, on Saturday last, before Mr. 
Grierson, the District Magistrate of Howrah. This was a re- 
ference-case from the Court of Baboo Brojodullub Huzrah, under 
section 349, along with a judgment to shew that Gocul was 
found guilty of the charge framed against him, but he deserved 
to be punished more severely than what Baboo Brojodullub Huzrah 
is empowered to inftict under section 489 as a Deputy Magistrate 
of and class powers* Mr. D. White, barristcr-at-law, assisted 
by the experienced pleaders of the Court, appeared on behalf of 
the accused Gocul Chunder Gangooly, and Baboo Asutosh Bosh, 
pleader, for the prosecution. The Court was unusually crowded 
on the occasion and Mr. Grierson was obliged to order his chap- 
rasis to clear the Court. The learned counsel for the defence 
made short work of the case. After some preliminary observations, 
he pointed out that the prosecution had utterly failed to prove that 
Nando Dassi is the lawful wife of the complainant Kalachand 
Nuskar, and that in the absence of proof of marriage the case 
could not proceed. The Magistrate was satisfied and at once dis- 
charged the accused. The crowd outside the Court house on 
hearing the news of acquittal burst out in thanks to Mr. D. White for 
his advocacy which did not occupy more than three quarters of an 
hour, and went away almost surprised, with such conscience as is 
illustrated by one of the eminent thinkers of the West in — “A 
housemaid may be deterred from going to meet her lover in the 
garden, because a howling ghost is believed to haunt the laurels ; 
but she will goto him fast enough when she discovers that the sounds 
that alarmed her were not a soul in torture but the cat in love.” 

A Visitor. 

AN ENQUIRY. 

Sir, — T have read with great gusto your able and learned article on 
the Hyderabad case in which Mr. S. M. Mittcr, whom 1 suppose 
to be a near relative of a native Civilian of Bengal, is just 
now involved. In the course of this admirable article, you have 
as Nestor of the Indian Press, alluded in somewhat ambiguous 
terms, to the noble service rendered by a Calcutta gentleman to 
Babu Surendranath Baiierjca at the time of the acceptance of 
his bail in the contempt case. As a biographer of Babu Surendra- 
nath, I respectfully solicit you to publish the full name and desig- 
nation of that noble-hearted gentleraau who stood bail for him 
in chat famous case, when he was deserted by the ** crushing crowd ” 
of false admirers and friends and left to chew the cud of bitter 
disappointment at that dangerous hour of severe trial and peril. 

Ramoopal Sanyal, 

Calcutta, Aug* 3. Author oi Be/igai Qtkhritw^ 

Baboo Jogesh Chunder Dutt, of the Wellington Square Family, 
became bail for Baboo Surendra Nath Baonerje and hii printer.— Ed* 
R. ^ R, 

' Tt 

HYDERABAD AND THR ELECTION OF 
MR. DADABHOY NOWROJI, M, P. 

[Translation of the opening speech in Urdu, delivered by Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Rfulk, Political end Financial Secrctaryi fl. the 


Nizam’s Government, as President of the Public Meeting held at 
Secunderabad, on the 5th September 1891, to express the gratifica- 
tion of the general community at the election of Mr. Dadabhoy 
Nowroji as a Member of Parliament.] ^ 

Gentlbmbn, 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the honour you 
have done me in selecting me to preside at this meeting. 1 assure 
you 1 cannot find any words that can adequately express my grate- 
fulness CO you for this great distinction. It cannot but be a source 
of pleasure and pride to any person to be chosen as the mouth- 
piece of a large and representative assemblage like this, consisting 
of people belonging to different countries, communities, and creeds, 
and characterized by a great diversity of thoughts and sentiment*. 
1 feel this pleasure and pride to a higher degree as I am conscious of 
being in no way deserving of the favor you have done me in asking 
me to tike the chair this evening. For a Mahomedan to be called 
upon to preside at a meeting of this kind, with which, as would 
appear to a casual or superficial observer, the Parsees in, the first 
instance, and after them the Hindoos would be specially concerned, 
is an eminent proof of the fact that these communities are fully 
alive to the pernicious and fatal consequences of national differences 
and religious distinctions, and are not only sincerely prepared to 
discard them, but to give practical proofs of their willingness to 
put them entirely away ; whilst, on the other hand, for a Maho- 
medan to consent to cake the lead on an occasion like the present 
clearly indicates that the community, to which 1 have the honour 
to belong, is always ready to co-operate and sympathize, without 
any prejudice, jealousy, or religious intolerance, of which it is 
generally unfairly accused, with the other communities of India, 
on every suitable occasion, in every beneficial undertaking, in every 
deserving cause, and, in fact, in every matter conducive to the 
welfare of the country at large, and not calculated to injuriously 
affect the condition or interest of any particular class or section. 

Gentlemen, as you are well aware, wc arc assembled here to-day 
to express the sense of honour we feel in consequence of the 
election of one of our honoured and esteemed countrymen as a 
member of the Imperial Parliament, and, in so doing, to practically 
demonstrate the increasing interest and delight we take in all that 
concerns our rights, aspirations, and objects, to declare our sincere 
gratitude to the electors of Central Finsbury for the independence 
and freedom from prejudice they have shown in eldcdng as their 
representative a man alien to them in race and religion, and, above 
all, to manifest the deep loyalty and devotion which bind us in- 
dissolubly to the throne of Her Majesty the Queen Empress. 
All these are objects on which the meeting may be rightly con- 
gratulated, and on which many hope-inspiring prophecies for the 
future may be founded, especially when one takes note of the 
fact that people differing so. widely from one another in respect of 
race, religion, nationality, profession, and opinion arc here collected 
together in harmonious concord, displaying a wonderful unanimity 
of purpose and identity of views. It is indeed a pleasant and 
edifying sight to behold Hindoos and Mahomcdaiis, Parsecs and 
Bengalees, Madrasees and Deccanees, Sikhs and Brahmans, the 
rich and the poor, all sitting shoulder to shoulder, inspired by one 
thought and actuated by one motive. Would to God that this 
union were real and lasting, and, that in spice of all differences of 
faith, creed, or custom, there may be a perfect agreement of 
thought and feeling on all subjects connected with the well-being 
and progress of the country. Let the Brahmin paint his forehead 
with his peculiar mark of distinction and sing his hymns in his 
temple, let the Lingayct hang round his neck the holy Ling and 
offer his prayers to Mahadeo, let the Parsec, with his sacred thread 
round his waist, believe that fire is the emblem of God, let the 
Sikh heartily blow his conch shell and shout huzzas to his Gooroo 
or spiritual guide, let the Mahomedan from his mosque proclaim 
with gusto the summons to prayers and cry out Allth-o-Akbar or 
God is great, but may they never be at variance on any point chat 
affects the welfare, honour, and advancement of their country ; 
may they never, by their thought or action, offer the least impedi- 
ment to any laudable undertaking that has for its object the good 
of the land they live in ; and may they always join, as they have 
done today, with one heart and one voice, in all works likely to prove 
advantageous to the community at large. When such an^nion has 
been effected amongst the different communities of India, we may 
consider that God has at last grown merciful cowardi the country, 
and wishes to shower His blessings on that considerable class of 
his creatures who greatly outnumber the inhabitants of some of 
the largest and most flourishing states of Europe. But until this 
union is consummated, it is futile to expect any real and abiding 
progress, and national honour must always remain an idle dream. 

Gentlemon, I have used" the expression national honour, but 
what meaning does that phrase convey ? People ordinarily chink 
that high lineage and descent, wealth and grandeur, power and 
inAuence, estates and emoluments, medals and pities, are marks of 
honour* But no mistake can be greater. Is a man necessarily 
honourable because he hat been born in a noble family, becaOsc he 
liga nniimiced reioureei his Command, because he eJCarcues swaf 
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over • number of men, because he lives in a splendid palace 
with all the pomp and circumstance of a prince, because he is a 
Knight, a Baronet or a Doctor of Laws, because he enjoys a Jagir 
or Mansab, or because he is dabbed a Jung or a Dowla ? No, none of 
these accidents is a real claim to honour, which truly springs from 
a well-ordered mind, a spotless heart, singleness of purpose, stead- 
fastness of will, resignation, fortitude, patriotism and sympathy with 
huq^ity at large. May a man be a Syed or a weaver, a Brahman 
or a^dra, A^cer or a pauper, a prince or a peasant, may he dwell 
in a castle or a cottage, may he ride on stately elephants and fleet 
horses or bestride a humble donkey, if he is endowed with the 
qualifications above mentioned, he is a man to be rightly honoured, 
and some of this honour is reflected on the family to which he be- 
longs. Similarly that community, which boasts of having several 
men of this stamp, gains honour to itself, and the country, whose 
different communities and classes can each produce such men in 
any appreciable number, must be considered as upholding its nation- 
al honour. Although India at one time could truly lay claim to 
such national honour, when she could point to hundreds and 
thousands of her sons endowed with those qualifications which 
bring honour in their train, yet even in these degenerate days, she 
is not wanting in men who arc the pride and ornament of the com- 
munity and country to which they belong. And among these is our 
worthy friend *Mr. Dadabhoy Nowroji who has achieved the 
honour he so well deserves, and to congratulate whom on that 
honour we are met here today. He is not a nobleman or million- 
aire by birth, but belongs to a humble yet respectable family. He 
only received the ordinary education imparted in our schools and 
colleges, but from his early boyhood displayed considerable quick- 
ness of intelligence and great aptitude for learning and improve- 
ment. As he advanced in years, he gained a name for himself by 
the active and enlightened interest be took in all movements of 
reform, and the unflagging zeal and sympathy he evidenced in 
whatever was calculated to promote the welfare of India, indeed 
the material and moral amelioration of the country of his birth has 
always been his watchword and motto, and with that goal steadily 
in view he has boldly grappled with all diflicultics in his way, and 
has not seldom succeeded in overcoming them by the force of his 
talents and ability. Although at one time he reached the highest 
stage of worldly honour to which a native of India could ever 
aspire, that is to say, attained to the dignity of the Prime Minister 
of an important Native State in India, yet, as he had never set his 
heart upon that as the object of his life, he did not regard it as 
the final fulfllment of all his wishes, or the crowning achievement of 
his lifelong exertions. India’s welfare continued as much his 
absorbing passion as it ever was before, and the fire of sympathy 
for the Indian people burned in his breast with the same ardour 
that it had hitherto displayed. Gentlemen, I will not detain you 
with a long history of the life and doings of this remarkable man, 
as most of you arc probably well acquainted with it, but I hope 
you will permit me to describe the rather singular way in which I 
first came to know him some 25 years ago. You will perhaps be 
surprised to learn that my acquaintance with him dates so far back. 
You will wonder how wc managed to come into contact with each 
other at a time, when, as you know, I had not set foot in the 
Deccan, and when he had not yet had an opportunity pf paying 
a visit to the N.-W. P., where I had till then remained. Gentlemen, 
it was altogether a one-sided acquaintance. It made me fully ac- 
quainted with Mr. Dadabhoy, whilst he was entirely ignorant of 
who I was. This happened in 1867 in the following manner. In 
that year, a few enterprising and sympathetic men in England and 
India had established a society, under the name of the East Indian 
Association, for the discussion of Indian matters, and for the sug- 
gestion of means and measures for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of this country. If my memory docs not fail me Mr. Dada- 
bhoy was the Secretary of this Association, and he read before that 
body an excellent paper, wcll-reasoncd, and impressive. A transla- 
tion of it was published by our venerable and esteemed Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan in his paper, the Aligarh Institute Gazette, and I 
read it with great attention and interest. That was when education 
and enlightened ideas were just beginning to cast their morning 
rays in thtt part of India where I come from, and people had just 
commenced to hear oi civilization, patriotism, and things of that 
kind. 1 cannot describe to you, gentlemen, the effect produced on 
my mind by the perusal of that able and instructive paper. Since 
then I have seen many more of Mr. Dadabhoy’s literary productions, 
and kept myself in couch with all that he has done or attempted in 
the course of his useful public career, but I had no opportunity of 
forming a personal acquaintance with him till 1888, when, fortun- 
ately, I was deputed to England on a special mission by His 
Highness the Nizam’s Government. As a result of my actual 
intercourse with him, I found chat his abilic]* and worth were srill 
greater chan what they appeared to be merely fiom the accounts 
one heard of him, and chat the qualities both of his head and 
heart exceeded eveit the high estimate I had previously formed of 
them. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Dadabhoy's election as a member of the 
Imperial Parliament is one of chose many astonishing events, which 


have been witnessed in the present centurjr. As you arc all aware, 
we have, diirjng the course of the last hundred years, actually seen 
accomplished many things which no one previously dreamt of, and 
which were, indeed, considered absolutely impossible. If there 
were any persons, who believed in their feasibility, or endeavoured 
to bring them about, they were set down as maniacs and lunatics. 
It is in this century that the steam engine was invented, steam 
ships launched, railways constructed, distant countries united by 
submarine telegraph, the Suez Canal built, and the phonograph 
devised. Among wonders such as these must be included the fact 
that a bla’ck man has found admission into the ranks of the white, 
and, cutting his way to a scat in Parliament, has placed himself on 
an equal footing with Englishmen. Mr. Dadabhoy has shown that 
all difficulties disappear before firmness and perseverance, and that 
nothing is impossible for courage and exertion to achieve. Would 
you not have thought the man a fit inmate for Bedlam, who had 
told you, some 35 years ago, that a black man could enter Parlia- 
ment ? Would you not have laughed at the very idea? But today 
wc see that very idea realized. It has become an accomplished 
fact, an astonishing fact, indeed, like many others, but, all the same, 
a fact worthy to be recorded in history. 

Gentlemen, it is not so very long ago that Englishmen and 
Natives of India were considered altogether such distinct species, 
that it was thought there could be no relationship between the two, 
and that if any could exist, it must be of the same kind as that 
existing between a man and brute. So deeply was this notion 
implanted in the minds of men, that it was even supposed that 
white men were the creation of the Almighty and that Mack men 
were manufactured by the Prince of darkness. But it is now 
gradually being demonstrated that both arc the subjects of the same 
sovereign, both possess equal rights, and to both is open^he path 
to progress. There is only one difference, and that is that English- 
men have attained to maturity, whilst the natives of India are still 
in their boyhood ; the former have, by their civilization and enlight- 
enment, by their courage and perseverance, already overcome many 
of the obstacles that block the way of a nation’s advancement, 
whilst wc have but just learned to walk, and manage to keep our- 
selves on our legs. Still, however, wc have amongst us a few that 
can run and keep company with Englishmen, and among these is 
Mr. Dadabhoy, whose success at the hustings shows that he can hold 
his own against any Englishman. But, gentlemen, giving every 
credit to Mr. Dadabhoy tor obtaining this success, I cannot but say 
that I doubt whether the credit is entirely his. I believe that the 
electors of Central Finsbury have a claim to a Urge portion of the 
honour, which this success reflects, because it is due to their in- 
dependence of thought and freedom from prejudice that Mr. 
Dadabhoy now enjoys the privilege of being a member of the high- 
est governing body in the realm. If we go further and look at 
the matter more deeply, wc must confess that it is to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the ^uccn-Emprcss and the British Government 
that wc arc indebted, in no small measure, for the result over which 
we arc rejoicing. It is only under the peaceful, just, and sym- 
pathetic rule of a sovereign like our beloved Empress and under 
a free and high-principled Government like that ol Great 
Britain, that such an event is possible. It is that enlightened Gov- 
ernment, which has burst the strong and cruel shackles of national 
and religious distinctions, and has opened the doors of Parliament 
to all subjects of Her Majesty, of whatever caste, colour, or creed. 
Had it not been for these fortunate circumstances, Mr. Dadabhoy’s 
sterling merits would have been ol no avail, nor would the electors 
of Central Finsbury have been in a position to show tlicir spirit of 
independence. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to take up your valuable time by 
saying anything further regarding Mr. Dadabhoy, the electors of 
Central Finsbury, or the British Government, or by singing the 
praises of the one or showering panegyrics on the others. Even 
if J were a poet, which I am not, and could manufacture encomiastic 
verses by the yard with the case of a Khakani or an Urfi, I should be 
at a loss to find original material wherewith to build up my culogis- 
I tic ode, for those, who have already preceded me iti this line, have 
taken all the wind out of ray sail. There is not a single ^import- 
ant town from London to Bombay, or from Madras to Calcutta, 
where the people have not already completely thrashed out the 
subject. Under these circumstances, if I venture to harp on the 
same theme, perhaps you will all fall ofF to sleep, or, a worse catas- 
trophe still, some one amongst you will probably be inclined to 
greet me in the same way as a newly arrived Civilian at Delhi did 
a learned sonneteer. This erudite bard had composed an idyl in 
honour of the worthy official, and one verse stated that ‘‘Heaven 
was his (/\ f. the Civilian’s) threshold, and angels were his guard.” 
The Civilian returned the compliment by a vigorous application of 
his whip on the back of the poor whining author, and when the 
latter asked the reason of this strange proceeding, the Civilian 
complacently replied ‘‘If you have a tape-line with you, go and 
actually measure the height of the plinth of ray bunealow. It is 
exactly 2 feet 3 inches. If you had described it as 4 feet 6 inches 
high, or double of what it. is, I could have forgiven you, knowing 
that you, Orientals, arc great liars. But a lie like yours I had 
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never hetrd before. Why, you place my threihoW ao high, that if 
wc were to fire a gun, the ball would not reach there even 
end of 1,573 years ” With the fate of that unfortunate versifier 
before my eyes. I shall give a wide berth to all poetical fancies and 
confine myself to some prjictical observations, that arc suggested by 
the election of the Rt. Hon*blc Mr. Dadabhoy Nowroji. 

This remarkable and gratifying event will he viewed in dittcrcnt 
lights by different classes of people, according to their respective 
bent of mind, but wc must take care that its novelty or excitement, 
docs not carry us away so far as to lead us to form any exaggerated 
hopes, or to draw any unwarranted conclusions. There is one 
class of people, including highly educated and able men of this 
country, who think that the present system of administration in 
India is far from being satisfactory, and who wish that a radical 
change may be effected therein. Those amongst them, who, on 
account of the greater eagerness and activity of their disposition, 
have not the leisure to look calmly afield, must have probably com- 
menced to hope that their desires will now be fulfilled, that the 
evils they complain of will be removed, that representative Gov- 
ernment will be established in India, that the Legislative Councils 
will be constituted on the elective principle, that the restrictive 
rule which compels the natives of India to go to England in order 
to compete at the Civil Service Examination will be abolished, and 
that the Arms Act will be repealed. Such sanguine people must, 
however, carefully bear in mind the constitution of Parliament and 
the powers and procedure of the Executive Government with 
which, I dare say, they are better acquainted than myself. If they 
did this, they would at once see that the objects, on which they had 
set their hearts, could not be realized by the admission of a single 
Indian gentleman into Parliament. They would not be achieved, 
indeed, unless they had in the House of Commons at least 350 
Indian gentlemen, or a similar number of other members, who en- 
tirely sympathized with, and supported, the objects in question. 
What could one vote do in a body composed of some six or seven 
hundred members ? A single voice in such a large assembly is like 
the chirruping of a sparrow in the midst of a brass band. It can 
have no effect on the policy of the Government. Look at the 
case of Ireland. In spite of the great ability, power, and influence 
of Mr. Gladstone, he could not carry out his Irish policy simply 
because he had not a majority at his back. It is a great mistake to 
expect anything from Parliament unless a majority can be secured 

therein. .■ l 

There is another large class of people, who know nothing about 
the principles of the British Government or the nature and consti- 
tution of Parliament, who are, in fact, utterly ignorant and un- 
thinking, but who follow blindly in the wake of the clasb first des- 
cribed. Mr. Dadabhoy’s election will perhaps inspire these men 
with the most exaggerated hopes. No wonder if they begin to 
think that no measure can be now carried out in direct opposition 
to their wishes, and that no Civil Servant, nay, not even the Gov- 
ernment of India can dare do a high-handed thing. They have 
probably commenced to imagine that if an English official coramirs 
any rash or imprudent act, his head will be at the mercy of Mr. 
Dadabhoy’s eloquence, or if the Government passes any measure of 
which they do not approve, \t will have to stand the fatal fire of 
Mr. Dadabhoy’s denunciations. These men arc excessively exult- 
ant over Mr. Dadabhoy’s victory, and arc never tired of ringing 
constant changes on his name. It is an extremely difficult task to 
enlighten them as to the true state of affairs, and to extricate them 
from the error and illusion under which they labour. In spite of 
their absolute ignorance of even the fundamental rules of Parlia- 
mentary procedure and of the relation between the legislature and 
the executive, they go on shouting “ Parliament, Parliament” and 
‘‘Dadabhoy, Dadabhoy.” Their re-iteratcd vociferations remind 
one forcibly of the story of the man who used to cry out “ Persian 
Pomegranalcs, Persian Pomegranates.” This honest individual 
used to extol this luscious fruit wherever he went, and the words 
above quoted constantly escaped from his lips. A sepoy happening 
to hear this high tribute of praise, asked him to give him a few of 
the delicious seeds, so that he might taste them and sec what they 
were like. The man replied “ Where am 1 to give them to you 
from? Bless me if I have ever seen the pomegranate myself ! It 
was my grcat-grand-mothcr's youngest uncle’s brother-in-law that 
had seen a Persian pomegranate on the table of Nawab Dowla of 
Lucknow, and the Nawab had told him that it had a most delightful 
taste.” You may well imagine the sepoy’s feelings when he re- 
ceived this consoling answer, and a veil may be drawn on -the still 
livelier feelings that must have been excited in the poor eulogist of 
“ Persian Pomegranates ” when he received a good dressing at the 
hands of the enraged soldier. Gentlemen, it is a grievous mistake 
for those, who have no idea of what is beneficial or prejudicial to 
themselves in the circumstances in which they arc placed, and who 
have not the least notion of Parliamentary Government, to build 
any Infty castles in the-air, on the strength of this solitary election. 

Lastly, there arc those, who consider Government as the sheet- 
anchor of their hope and their ultimate harbour of refuge, and 
who dread the very name of Parliament as a child dreads that of a 
hobgoblin. They arc apprehensive that if the doors of Parliament 


arc freely thrown open, and if that assembly readily lends its ear to 
the party, which wants everything to be done and regulated by 
election, their interests will be seriously affected, as they are far 
backward in education. As it is to their advantage that the powers 
and prerogatives of the executive should remain unimpaired, \i\ 
order that they may gain by its favor what they cannot claim on the 
strength of their merits, they fear anything that may tend to cur- 
tail those powers, lest they should be deprived of all chance of 
attaining to positions of honour and emolument in the State. 
People of this class, and those, who do not look upon natives of 
India with an eye of respect, who consider them utterly unfit for 
any post of honour, and who erroneously believe that their ad- 
vancement is detrimental to their own interests, must be feeling 
very anxious at Mr. Dadabhoy’s election, and must be conjuring up 
doleful visions of Madrasccs, Dcccanccs, Malabarees and specially 

of dread Bengalees, all donning the stove-pipe hat of the full* 
blown M. P. They must, however, discard these unpleasant night- 
marcs, remembering that though the Hall of Parliament is a 
spacious and lolty chamber, its entrance is exceedingly narrow, and 
especially difficult for natives of India. Because a single fortunate 
gcnrleman has, by the dint of thirty years’ incessant and arduous, 
toil, succeeded in making his way through those strictly guarded 
portals, is it to be inferred that a broad and beaten path has been 
paved for all that may choose to follow in his footsteps ? Those 
that think so commit the same ludicrous mistake that the Bania in 
the anecdote did, who was startled out of his sleep by a rat run- 
ning over his fat paunch. I ask your leave to relate this little 
story, which 1 hope will not be out of place here. A sleek and 
well-fed Bania was laying flat on his back on the floor of his house 
in deep slumber. A rat in one of its ravaging expeditions happen- 
ed to cross over his protuberant abdomen, and this made him start 
up with a frightened cry. He began to weep and give vent to loud 
lamentations, which drew all the neighbours to his side. They in- 
quired of him what the matter was, and he told him what had 
happened. ” What,” asked they, “ have you been bitten so severe- 
ly that you bellow like that ? ” “No,” said he, “nothing of that 
sort, but I bewail my unfortunate lot as my belly has been made a 
public thoroughfare ; this time it is only a rat, but next time it 
may be an ox, or a horse, or even an elephant. For God’s sake, 
devise some means to protect me from being trampled to death.” 
On hearing these sad accents, those who were of the same mental 
calibre as he was, began to sympathize with him and offer him every 
consolation in their power. But one of the fellows^ who had a 
little more common-sense than the rest, exclaimed “ Well, my good 
friend, don’t be at all uneasy on that account. ^ The door ot your 
house is so small that none of these large animals can come in. 
This re-assured the Bania, who expressed the highest admiration for 
the cleverness of his ancestors who had taken such wise precautions 
against a contingency so disquieting to his nerves. 

i need not tell you, gentlemen, that the different views above in- 
dicated cither fall short of or exceed the golden mean, exaggerating 
the real state of things on the one hand, or under-estimating it on 
the other. Wc must however, steer a middle course, and form a 
calm and sober judgment, uninfluenced by vague desires or un- 
founded fears. Looking at the matter from a practical and com- 
mon-sense point of view, it must truly be a source of pleasure to all 
classes in India to sec Mr. Dadabhoy take his scat in Parliament, 
and they cannot but regard his election as a great honour to their 
country. They should make hi's life a model for theroselyes to 
imitate, and try to acquire those mental qualifications and force of 
character, which have raised him to his present position* And 
they should, further, look upon him as an able and straightforward 
champion of their cause, who will perform his duties with the 
greatest skill, prudence, and circumspection. I congratulate him 
cordially on his having attained to this dignified position, —a posi- 
tion which confers upon him greater honour than what he would 
have been entitled to if he had been made a Knight or a Baronet ; 
for in the latter case, he would have ranked after several members 
of his own community, who had already obtained the honour 
before and the distinction, bestowed as it would be, as a favour by 
the Government would not have been so valuable as the spontane- 
ous mark of approbation he has received from a free and indepen- 
dent country. He stands at present without a rival or competitor, 
and even if, by the grace of God, other natives of India, in course 
of lime, meet with the same success that he has achic^, his name 
will still continue at the head of the list. I carnestly^ish that he 
may be long spared to enjoy this high honour, and to give the 
benefit of his valuable services to this country. 

Gentlemen, I beg your forgiveness for having taken isp so much 
of your precious time, and for having put you to the trouble of 
listening pttiently'to my discursive remarks. I thank yo<tt once agam 
for the honour you have done me in selecting me as your chairman. 
Before sitting down, however, I will ask you to join me heart and 
lotti, in expressing oar foyal gratitude and devouon to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the euecn-Empress, und.er. whose benign and 
equitable rule wc enjoy such undisturbed peace, and such equal 
laws as Ten4cr «« like ^b<? one wc vc ccicbraung todeya 
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From E. 

ASSESSOR*S DEPARTMENT. 
I 40 TICS UNOBR SECTION I32 OF ACT 11 (B. C.) 
OF 1888. 

N otice is hereby given lhat the valuation 
of the portion of 
ji*WARD NO. 7. Calcutta, noted in 
N<mh by Cotton Street, the margin, has 
nnd Meerbonor Ghat been completed, 
Street, South by Lall and that the books 
Bazar Street, Dalhonsie containing the said 
Square North and Fairlie valuation can be 
Place, East by Chitpore inspected on any 
Road, Lower, West by day (Sundays and 
River Hooghly. holidays excepted) 

at the Office of the 
•Commissioners, No. 4, Municipal Office-street, 
between the hours of 11 A M. and 4 P.M. 

Any person, desiring to object to the said 
valuations, must within dfteen days from this 
date deliver at the Office of the Commissioners 
a notice in writing, stating the grounds of his 
objection. 

The Chairman or Vice-Chairman will pro- 
ceed to hear the objections under Clause (a) of 
Section 136. 

JOHN COWIE, 
Secy, to the Corparation. 
Municipal Office, ) 
l6ih September 1892. / 


From E. 

ASSESSOR’S DEPARTMENT 

NOTICE UNDER SECTION I32 OF ACT II (D. C.) 
OF 1888. 

N otice is hereby given that the valuation 
of the portion of 
WARD NO. 19. Calcutta noted in 
North by Baliaghatta the margin has 
Road, Circular Canal, been completed, 
South by Christopher’s and that the books 
Lane, Gobra Road. South, containing the said 
South Road Entally, Fool- valuations can be 
bagan Road and Police inspected on any 
Hospital Road, East by day (Sundays and 
Pagladanga Road Chin- holidays excepted) 
grchalia Road, Chingrcc- at the Office of the 
hatta Lane and New Commissioners, 
Tangra RojW, West by No. 4, Municipal 
Circular Road. Office-street be- 

tween the hours of 


II A.M., and 4 P.M. . j 

Any person desiring to object to the said 
valuations must wiilun fifteen days from this 
date deliver at the Office of the Commissioners 
a notice in writing stating the grounds of his 
objection. 

The Chairman or Vice-Chairman will pro- 
ceed to hear the objiclions under Clause (a) 
of Section 136. 

JOHN COWIE, 

• Secy, to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office : 1 

1 6th September 1892. / 
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with 
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(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 
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Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Re. t; cloth gilt, 1^4. 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expre^- 
sion * ♦ » ♦ It is a series of mournful 
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and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the woik and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer . — The Indian Nation. 

Bengal should'be proud of this pocm.— r-A^ 
Calcutta Review. 
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Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in hia 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Muhendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
lollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL, 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
1 Cominiticc in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Ciimmiiiee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 

at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Riimnaih Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudet Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A.i B.I~, Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Corainiitee. Half anna. 
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"IT BEOOMMKNDS ITSELr.'’ 

All who sujfef find sure relief from 



The Oreateit Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Aoute Rheumatism and RheumatieCtout 

after years of semi*hclples|ncss and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE. 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Umbe 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
lion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

- The Manrellous Sore Throat Oure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

. The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians^ the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

So/il in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrcct & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate' & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are : — (i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation ol the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way. 
objection.^ble ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of alt books and stationery, &c, 
CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhii Chiinder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babii Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS : 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. R.ashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath nose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ PratapH Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagoi^, Esq., 

Babu Kimja Behari Mallik, of Pnsta, 

Babu Chandi Lai SIngha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L.. Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Cbandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 

Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkaf, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.B., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

,, Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., ^ &c., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the ajbove Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 2501 (each). 


UNDAUNTED** WATCH Rs. 6. 
Gaaranteed two Tetun. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open- 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, “ Undaunt, 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P, with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years’ guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double our rates. One watch free 
^nr 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District MunsifTw 
Court from Chicacole says:— ” A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Sitapur says “ I sold it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
” Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word “Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bing Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Machine Bs. 5. Hueio Box Be. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. 1-8*0 
each, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and luby at Rs. 30* 
Rs. 5 Sewing M.ichine, dues all sorts of work 
fruip thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says 

It works as good as any Rs.. 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 
WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE ANQ PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGUSH) NEWSPAPER 

AND • 

Review of Poll tics^ Literaiure^ and Society 

RATES OF 8UBS0R1PT10K. f 

* If paid in advance, 


V’early 

Ks. 

12 

Hail-yearly 

») 

7 

Quarterly... 

It 

4 

Monthly ... 

He. 

1-8 

Single or sample Cop> 

Alls. 

0-8 

If not paid in advance, 



Yearly 

Rs. 

18 

Half-yearly... 

tt 

JO-8 

Quarterly ... 

f* 

6-0 

Monthly ... 

It 

2-4 

Single or sample Copy 

, Ans. 

0-12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

KATIB or ADVBXTU^NXHT 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column; are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 3-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. Tne lowest charge ror any advertisement 
is Rs. 2« except Domestic Occurrences, ^tne 
lowest cnarge i'or whicn is Ks. 5. 

Business Communicatiogs vpost paid) to 
be directed to ”Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booKs ano pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to ** Tne Editor ” of ** Rdis 

Omc^: /, Vekoor DutPs iMne^ Wellingten 
StTHt^ Calcutta. 


Printed emd putUshed for the Proprietor everf Saturd^j bp MyTTF G19Q8B, at THR BRK fBBSS^ No. /, Ueio^ Duifs 


DROIT ET AVANT. 



VsP' •• ^ ^ 

(PRINCE & PEASANT) 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

AND 


REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


Vol. XI. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1892. 


No. 545 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

A ‘POOR* RICH MAN. 

On a summer morn— long faded 
Into distance of the-.Past— 

In A chamber warm and shadedi 
By an awftil gloom pervaded, 

A ‘ poor* rich man breathed his last. 

’Mid the outsid^eauty lying 
Round his fair and stately home^ 

Sad and lonely he lay dying— 

Only summer winds were sighing, 

Only raindrops broke the gloom. 

« 

All around wasjrealth and splendour ; . 

Yet no wedfMNCame to shed 
Tears of sorrow, true and tender — 

Such AS only love can render— 

By bis solitary bed ! 

Hirelings, set to watch, had slumbered 
As his dying breath he drew. 

Fur they knew his hours were numbered, 
And they cared not, nor were cumbered 
With Love’s servings, kind and true. 




Only one h# 

And betrayed in her lost youth, 
Came to mourn — as if o’ertaken 
By her grief— as if to wnkeh 
Him to honour, love, and truth. 

Yea, she wept as if despairing, 

. With a heart by anguish torn, 
•While the idle crowd, uncaring, 
Someyrith bitter jests unsparing, 
Mocked her ! pallid an^ foHorn ! 


THE ID|AL WIFE. 

Somewhere in the world must be 
She that I have prayed to see, 

She that Love assigns to me. 

Somewhere Love, her lord and king 
Over her is scattering 
Fragrance from his purple wing. 

By the brink of summer streams 
1 have dreamed delicious dreams ; 
What I will, my sweet one seems. 


(Love had stood, perchance, and waited 
To receive the dying breath, 

Till the agony abated, 

Till the spirit worn, belated, 

^ Fled into the arms of Death ! ) 


In the sheen of autumn skies 
I have pictured sunny eyes, 

Till the thought too quickly dies. 

When the winter fire burns low, 
Lovely faces come and go 
As the dying ashes glow. 


With observance high and stately. 

He was borne unto his tomb ; 

And hired mourners, ail sedately— 

Who had laughed aloud so lately — 
Wore Idng faces full of gloom t 

While the muffled bells tolled slowly 
From the belfry overhead. 

And the ‘ De Profundis * holy, 

Sung by voices melancholy. 

Sounded, for the silent dead I 

r 

Only when his head was covered » , 
With the earth all brown and cold, 
Pitying eyes at last discovered ' 

One poor woman’s form, which hovered 
O’er the silent, voiceless mould. 


’Tis her voice 1 hear so oft 
In the music low and soft 
That the western breezes waft. 

Tell her, Love, that years fly fast, 

Bid her borne to me at last, 

Ere her goldi«ft4eyt4MO-faiC ^ 

\ Shall we ever, dver meet ? 

; Shall I find In thee, my sweet, 

I Visions true and life complete ? 

Whisper low to Love apart, 

Whisper, darling, where thop art, 

Perfect wife and noble hearV 

4 

J. Williams. 


Sttfterihn «* rtquested te pos^ m»up onbrti if at the safest and most eonvenitnt 

^ nfedsum^paftmiiikias it ensures achnmledgment ti^fh UmD^artrnent. No othtr receipt wiU be 

gtvmtAHp other beitffgmnettfss^ 'itetdtdti^^casuecen/nsum. 
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Two great poets have passed away— one American and the other 
English— Whittier and Tennyson. Lord Tennyson was hurried in 
Westminister Abbey. The procession to the grave included the lead- 
ing political, literary, artistic, and dramatic celebrities, besides repre- 
sentatives of the Queen and the Royal family. Her Majesty sent a 
wreath, a yard in diameter, inscribed, as a mark of her sincere regard 
and admiration. 

• • 

Loss upon loss 1 The Poet Laureate has been followed to the grave 
by his imaginative friend — a poet in a different material — Thomas 
Woolner, the sculptor. Across the Channel, France has lost her great 
prose writer Renan, a scholar, inquirer, and thinker of world-wide 
reputation. 

On the morning of the 13th, heavy rain fell in Madras flooding the 
Black Town. A week after, on the 19th, a cyclone passed over Coca- 
nada, causing immense damage 10 the crops, breaching the canal and 
flooding the country. 

• • 

The Viceroy leaves Simla on Thursday, the 47th October 1892, on 
tour, accompanied by the Marchioness of Lansdowne, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Deputy Foreign Secretary, the Private Secretary, the 
Military Secretary, the Surgeon to the Viceroy, three Aides-de-Camp, 
namely. Captain the Hnn’ble C. Harbord, Lieutenant Pakenham 
and Lieutenant S. H. Pollen, and Mr. F. W. Latimer. 

The Viceregal tour takes in Hyderabad, Mysore, Bangalore, and 
Madras. 

Arriving at Hyderabad on Thursday the 3rd November, the Viceroy 
will hold a Levde of all Civil and Military officers at Chadarghat 
Residency, the same evening at 9-30 P.M. “ His Excellency,” so runs 
the notification, ** will also be glad to receive other gentlemen, Eunipean 
and Native, who should submit their names previously to the 
Resident.” 

There will also be a Viceregal Levde at Government House, Madras, 
on S|^urday, the 36th November, at 9-30 P.M., of all Civil and Military 
Officers and the Native Officers of the Native Regiments in Madras 
and of “other Gentlemen, who should submit their names previously 
to the Military Secretary to His Excellency the Governor of Madras, 
who will issue cards of admission, which should be shewn to the Aide- 
de-Camp in waiting before the Levde, if required,” 

Here is a departure from the usual practice followed in these 
receptions. We suppose this is an attempt to purge the Levde of 
unwelcome intruders. Such a measure Jiad long been called for. 
The privilege of approaching the Representative of Majesty has been 
simply abused by a set of worthless aspirants after social notoriety, 
native and European. A drastic treatment ought to be applied to the 
Government House Lists, followed by a sumptuary regulation. This 
is specially required for the natives. 

• • 

From Madras, Lord Lansdowne sails by the R. I. M. S. dive. He 
reack^ Calcutta on Friday, the 2nd December, at about 2 P.M. and 
disembarks at Prinsep’s Ghat at 5 P.M. in the R. I. M. S-Launch 
Maud, The official programme of reception is as follows 

“His Excellency will be received at Prinsep’s Ghat by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Members of His Excellency’s 
Council, the principal Civil and Military Officers, and other Gentle- 
men who are desirous of attending. 

Guards of Honour of British Infantry and of the Administrative 
Battalion, PrMidency Voluiueers, with Band, will be drawn up at 
Prfnsep’s Ghat. 

His Ejfcellency the Viosroy’s Body-Guard and the Calcutta Mounted 
Volunteer Coips will form the escort. 

The route taken will be by the Strand Road and Esplanade Row into 
Government House by the North-West Iftitrance. 

A Guaid of Honour of Naiive Infaniiy, with Band and Colour, will 
be drawn up in front of the Graiul Staiicase of Govemn^eiu House. 

A Viceregal salute will be fired from the ramparts of Fori William 
as Hts Excellency lands. 

Full Dress ipill ue worn by Officers entitled to wear uniform. Gentle- 
men uot entitled to wear uniiorin will appear in Moriiiugv Dress.” 

■ , 

TBe Li^tenant-Governor of Bengal leaves Darjeeling oir tie 36th 
Ociob«r/an 4 arrives at Calcutta the next day, reaching '^Scalda by rail 
at It will be a private cntiy. After a stay of fii/e days at Bel- 

vedeie, Sir ClHUrlts Elliott will start on his autumn tiur on the 1st 


November from Howrah at 3o-5f, This departure as the one at Dar- 
jeeling will be private. He will be accompanied in his tour by only 
the Private Secretary, the Chief Secretary bearing him company only 
to Ranchi. The places to be visited and inspected are GIridhi, 
Parasnath, Bagodar, Hazaribagh, Ratnghur, Ranchi, Kuru, Chandwn, 
Latihar, Muika, Khandi, Daltonganj, Gurhwa, Mahomedganj, Bodha, 
Rliotasgiirh, Dehri, Arrah, Muziffirpiir. The gubernatorial party of 
two will return to Calcutta on December i, the arrival at Howtab, at 
5-45, being private. 

• • 

SurGEON Colonrl A. H. HiUon takes th rec months* privilege leave 
from the 1st November next. In accordance with the modern princ’i* 
pie of ec:(>no<ny in the Govertiineni, Dr. Birch, of the Calcutta Med- 
ical College, will continue to be Principal of that institution and be in 
addition the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal. 

• 

• • 

It has been suggested that Govern inent suffers in the revenue fiom 
the practice of using instruments purporting to be powers-of-attouiey 
in transactions which aie virtually moitgages. 

• • 

The Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation has obtained leave 
oil medical certificate. The Chairman considers that the papeis sent 
in disclose a state of health in which it would be humane to pension 
off Baaoo Gopal Lai Mitter before time. 

0 

0 0 

The Eurasians of this city have decided upon a Club of their own. 
The site selected is the Opera House. The old structure will be pulled 
down and a new substaniiai building raised in its stead. 

• • 

Mr. Digby writing to the y//adu on the British Cummittee of 
the Congress says 

“ fbe consiiiuiion of the British Committee of the Congress 
IS t)l so much interest to your leaders that 1 make no apology 
for wruiiig somewhat fully upon it. In the London coiresponu- 
ence of the Manchester Guardian of Tuesday last the ifollowing paia- 
giaph appealed: 'Mr. VV S. Caine, M P., has retired from the 
Loiuum Commuiee of the Indian National Congress. The Committee 
are also losing the services of their Sicreiary, Mr. William Digby, 
C. 1. E., who has lesigiied his appointment from the 1st pioxmiu. 
Ill accepting his resignation, the Committee have recorded then gieai 
regret at the severance of their long connection wiili Mi. Digby and 
their coidial appieciation of his valuable services to the cause ut India 
and his devotion to the in,terc8l5 of the Congress inuveiiient in this 
countty. Mr. Digby leaves for India on the 14th October, and will be 
abseiii from England about six mmuhs. He expects to take part m the 
Congress to be held in December.’ It will be remembered ih.ii the Con- 
gress woik III England for about two years was done by the Indian Poli- 
tical Agency, an organization which was established by, and was under 
the control of Mr. DigOy. Mr. Huiqie strongly urged me appointment of 
a Coinmiitce. A numoer of pro- Indian fi lends m England were con- 
sulted. Ftom neatly every one came the same staieiiieiM, z/ix., tln^it 
j would be a misUike to constitute such a Committee. Loiu Hoonuule, 
Loiu Ripoii, Sir VV. Maikby, Sir' W. W. Huiiici, Mr. Biadli|ugh, and 
oiheis, all saia the same thing. So far as the last iiieiuioned geniieinan 
was couceincO, he specially advised that no change in the existing 
artangemeiits should be made, and be distinctly stated that under no 
ciicumstauces, would he join a Committee. A small Committee was 
eventually foi med ; It never contained more than seven Englishmen. 
Mr. Digby, who had had control of the work picviously, was asked to 
become Sccretaiy of the Committee, and he did so. To the oiUinary 
piopaganda the ‘ lunnmg ’ of a journal was siibsequemly added. Mi. 
Digby, wiicu be became a candidate for Parluiineni, stated that if he 
weie elected, he should at once resign his paid Secretaryship, as he 
did not consider holding it would be consisieiu with what he wanted 
to do III the House of Commons for India. Sonic members of the 
Commuiee remonstrated with him, arguing that there was no necessity 
lor his doing what he piupused ; but he maiiuuined his position, adding 
ihai, in any case it was his inlciuion to retire from the paid Secietary- 
ship at the end of this year, when he hoped to letain his connection with 
the woik as Plonorary Secietary. On this understanding Mr, Digby 
recently asked for two and-a-haif months’ leave to the end of 
the yeai, resigning his paid Secretaryship on Decembiyi;^, as he was 
piuceeding to India, but after some conveisaiion, it was tiiought belter 
that the official duties should end on October i,— duties and pay tei- 
iiimaiiiig on that day. A seat on th« Committee was offeieu to Mi. 
Digby, who, howevei, declined it, stating that he purposed renewing 
the active opeiaiioiis of the Political Agency, which has fallen some- 
what iiiio abeyance during tjie past year or .two.* Th in, the matter 
stands. As regal ds what ts to be done in the future 1 will tell you 
iiioie when I know more. Meanwhile, since the meeting of the Com- 
mitiee, Mr. Caine, as announced above, has retired from the ^oinmiuee. 
ill his idler of lesignftiion be urges Mr. Bradlaugh's plea as to the 
objection which exists to a member of Pailiament retiminmg Member 
of a body whose decisions may hamper his action m the House of 
Commons. At the same lime Mr, Came makes no secret of the fact 
that had Mr. Digby continued ia association wish the Cuiiiiiiitie.e3 
would not have teiircd. It is that Mr. Schwann and Mr. 

M'claieii will follow, Mr. Caiua't The Coinmitieei' which 
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will then %nilit nf Sir William .Wedderbnrn, Mr. Hitme (who 
piirpotes leftving for India 1 hear ia January ), and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorojii will probably beadidedto by the inclusion of other 

friends of India. { The task of reconstitution will not be en<^y, the 
objections to serving on an Indian Conimittee in England by the 
right class of men being exceedingly difficult. The upshot, however, 
will puibably be that not less hut much mure attention will be dm rted 
to affitjiis than h is been tlie casd during the recent year 

or so as the result of what has happened.” 

Mr. Digby is expected in India next weelr. He will remain in this 
country fo( about six months. 


ON Thursday last Mjy^s Abbott, daughter of Mr. H. E. Abbot, of the 
Indiah PlanUrd Gasthu^ was inarrietf^fn St. Paul’s Cathedral, to Mr 
A. S. Barrow. There were a large number of friends to witness the. 
interesting ceremony. The presents too were large and valuable, iO) 
eluding several cheques to the aggregate value of about Rs. 2,500 
—one of 1,000, one of 500 and others of 100 and 50 each. Not the 
least noteworthy or least welcome was the gift of a considciate fiiend 
who, eschewing the degraded currency of India, sent a note of 

** M 

'IM Hindoo Oc\, 21, reproduces in thtir entirety the noti- 

dcations about the Viceroy’s tour dated Simla, the 8th, the nth and 
I4tb October 1892 and the Programme of the Viceroy’s arrival in CaU 
cutta issued by the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, with the fol- 
lowing addition : — 

The following order, issued by the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, is republished for general infot ination. 

, H. J. S. Cotton, 
Chief Secy^ to the Govt, of Ben^al.'^ 

Here the reprint closes. Our contemporary evidently takes the 
notihcHtions from the Calcutta Ga2ette. That Gazette is more to 
blame than the Bengal Government g.izctte in the native press 
(as distinguished from the Bengali Government Gazette.) As a 
blind follower, the Patriot does not try to stop where the Calcutta 
GiistetU draws no line. The Reprints from the Gazette of India in 
(he Calcutta Gazette of the 19th October, are a continuous series 
without • breaki of any kind, and our contemporary merely follows the 
same course. He sins in high company and adds his own blindness. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The trial of Major Ram Chunder and five others for murder of Kunj 
Behan L<ii, of the Ulwar Council, has concluded, but judgmeni has been 
deferred. The defence not only pleaded not guilty but justification. 
The Major’s plea was that whereas ne belonged to a country without 
definite laws the court was trying the case under British law. The 
Maharaja ordered Kuiij Behan Lai’s death, theiefore the accused was 
guilty of no offence. Another accused Budda’s statement was : ** I am 
guiltless. Whatever happened w«is done by order of the Raj.” Two 
letters purporting to be the order of the late Maharaja were pro- 
duced and proved to bear hia initials. Rebutting evidence was 
allowed to shew that the initials were not the Maharaja’s. Mr. 
Colvin, counsel for the defence, in opening his case, said that if the 
court were satisfied that the letters were genuine, then their bearing 
on the case would have to be considered. How would Ram Chunder’s 
guilt s^aiid if he had meicly obeyed the orders of his King? If the 
court held that this circimtsiance was no justification in law, then 
he would urge that it had a most material bearing on the ques- 
tion of punishment. Three Members of Council were examined as 
to the powers of the Maharaja. They all said that in all cases final 
orders rested with the Maharaja, who administered punishments and 
delivered decisions according to custom, precedents, and justice. His 
word WHS final and he could do as he liked. One member went so far 
as to say that he would consider himself bound to obey an order to 
wage war against another State and that the Maharaja had the power 
to hang any subject without any inquiry or trial The punishtpent in 
y the State fur murder ordinarily was death, or life imprisonment. 


$ 

Government have at last resiled from the attitude of masterly in- 
activity ” on the Currency Difficulty. They have decided \q take action 
in the matter. The Indian Currency Association, headed by Mr. 


Mackay, have accomplished a feat in almost no time. Their repre- 
sentations, backed by the growing agitation in this country, have shaken 
the po'v«*r that be in England out of their pleasant stupor and their dc. 
pendence on the fetish of laissez venir. Already, a Committee have been 
appointed, with the Lord Chancellor of England as President, to con- 
sider the expediency nf modifying the Indian Currency Act. They 
have invited President Mackay to come in person before them to explain 
his views and answer their enquiries. As for authority to alter the cur- 
rency by lagislation, it exists in the Government in this country. The 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Kimberley, is of opinion that there is , 
no need for Parliamentary sanction .ind that it is open to the Govern- 
ment of India, with the consent of Her Majesty’s Government, to repeal 
or modify the Indian Act XXI II of 1870 which regulates the Cunency 
system of Indiii. 

We publish elsewhere the official correspondence on the subject. 

Mr. Mackay leaves India today to give evidence before Lord 
Herschell’s Committee. He will remain in England for four days 
and be back to India early in December. 

During Mr. Mackay’s absence, his able lieutenant, Mr. J. A. An- 
derson, has been appointed Vice-Piesident of the Association and 
Chaiiman of the Cential Committee with powers of the President. 

The Local Govornment have ciiculated the Preliminary Report of the 
Select Committee on the Draft Bill to amend the Bengal Municipal 
Act, 1S84, for the opinion nf Municipalities and Associations. 
The principal points of reference ate the group system of water- 
supply and drainage tecommended by the Belvedere Conference of 
the 18th July, the provision fur the training and employment 
of medical practitioners not accepted by the Select Committee, the 
abolition of the tax upon persons according to their circumstances 
and property suggested by the Select Committee, the attempt to 
simplify and cheapen the existing system of collecting taxes, the 
extension of the Calcutta Survey Act, the proposed building regula- 
tions, exemption of Jails, Hospitals, Mills, Railways, from water 
rate and obligation on the part of Municipalities to maintain 
common free privies. 

The Bill is an attempt to introduce the comforts of civilization into all^ 
Bengal Municipalities, and as such K is all wl^come. But the question 
is. Will the localities dignified with the name of Municipal towns able 
to bear the reforms. Can they afford to pay for the new luxuries? 
If the existing law could be worked out properly and thoroughly, 
there would hardly arise the present necessity of its amendment. 

I The great reforms proposed would not be wanted so badly and they 
could come in time without any external pressure, if the Municipal 
Commissioners understood their duties. 


The measure which is immediate and is likely to be felt, is the wholesale 
introduction of toe rate on the annual value of holdings. Govern- 
meiu do nut seem disposed to agree with the Select Committee 
would leave to the Mnnicipaliiies to pronounce in its favor or not. 
Municipality is called upon to report fully on the matter. If the rate iX 
made wholesale, the Municipalities and not Government must bear the ^ 
odium of the innovation. 

Towards the end of September last, we had to record a terrible acci- 
dent on board the river steamer 7 r 0 ut—(\i\\ of passengers coming 
for the great national Festival of the Doorga Pooja — of the India 
General Steam Navigation Company in mid Pudina at night. Com- 
plaints now reach us of the inconvenience felt and danger undergone 
by passengers on the Cachar Line steamers of another Company — 
for want of ordinary landing and shipping conveniences. Not 
only are there no wharfs : A narrow open plank connecting the 
bank and the steamer is often ail the accommodatfon provided for 
embarking and debarking. The trouble and anxieties of that Pro- 
crustean path to boat or bank or— a watery grave, may be easily con- 
ceived. It is a mockery to call it a path. It can be s^k only to a 
Blondin. But by this ridiculous apology for a bridge, all ages and con- 
ditions of men including poor Bengali women burdened with children 
are virtually forced to get into or get down from the steamer. No 
wonder that, about two years ago, a coolie woman with her child fell 
into the river— the child was saved but the mother was drowned. 
We wish she had been a bishop. For, notwithstanding the casualty 
the worshipful company did not care to change iheir-^patb. T|ie 
! scandal continues. ^ ‘ 
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OUR HYDERABAD COLUMN. 


Highness* Musbtak^s high-handedness ii now severely felt by all 


Hyderabad, Deccan, October 15. 

Kawab Vicar-UL-Mulk, belter known as Moulvi Mushtak Hossein, 
Revenue Secretary to the Nizam’s Government, has applied for 
pension with a view to retire from service. This circumstance, 
however it may be regarded by the outside public, is an event 
of the greatest importance to the people and the Government of 
Hyderabad. Though nominally holding subordinate charge of a 
single department, Nawab Mushtak Hossein has been practically 
exercising supreme control and power over every department of 
the administration since Sir Asman Jah became the Prime Minister. 
Sir Asinan Jah is said to be so completely in the hands of Nawab 
Mushtak Hossein that the latter is acknowledged on all hands to be the 
defacio Prime Minister, and it is to him that nil the wrongs, blunders 
and oppressions which arc committed by the present Government are 
mainly ascribed. Sir Astnan Jah’s greatest mistake as well as mis- 
fortune has been that he has allowed himself to be guided solely by 
the counsels of Nawab Mushtak Hossein — to the utter disregard of the 
wiser counsels of his brother Nobles and other high officials, among 
whom there are many who are of far higher calibre and sounder judg- 
ment than his favorite henchman. When the Revenue Secretary found 
that the Prime Minister was disposed to rely upon him entirely for the 
work of administration, he naturally formed in his mind ambitious 
schemes for self-aggrandisement, and it is not difficult to trace how, 
step by step, he has augmented and consolidated his power till he has 
virtually become the Dictator of Hyderabad. His first care on assum- 
ing office as Revenue Secretary, it is said, was to cripple the powers of 
his rival Nawab Mahdi All, the Political and Financial Secretary— 
who was also his greatest friend and benefactor. Nawab Mahdi AH, 
however, had the support of the Resident Mr. Howell, and so long as 
that officer remained in Hyderabad, Nawab Mushtak could not carry out 
his scheme with regard to his rival, but as soon as Mr. Howell left 
and was succeeded by Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mahdi All found him- 
self reduced to a nonentity. Nawab Mahdi Ali still bears the de- 
signation of Political and Financial Secretary and draws his full salary, 
but the real functions of that important office are exercised by the Re- 
venue Secretary in the name of the Minister. Nawab Mushtak further 
Strengthened bis hands by smuggling Nawab Mehdi Hassan into the 
office of Home Secretary by removing Mr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, who had 
been occupying that office since the dismissal of Sirdar Abdul Huq. 
(It will be remembered, Mr. Howell had been strenuously opposed to 
the appointment of Mehdi Ha.ssan as Home Secretary). With Nawab 
Mehdi Hassan as Home Secretary and Mahdi Ali crippled, Mushtak 
fell his position secure. About this time Maharaja Peshkar Narendcr 
Pershad Bahadur died. Raja Kishen Pershad, the grandson of the 
late Peshkar, should have succeeded his grand-father in the office of 
Peshkar in the ordinary course of things. But Kishen Pershad was 
known to be a favorite with His Highness, and Mushtak, as if for that 
very reason, set his face against his appointment, and to this day Raja 
Kishen Pershad has been sedulously kept out of his legitimate and 
hereditary office. The treatment of Kishen Pcishad gave umbrage to 
the Hindu community and Mushtak’s conduct was harshly criticised in 
the press. This harsh but just criticism had the effect of exasperating 
him against the Hindus. Naturally a bigot, his bigotry increased a 
hundred-fold, and he was heard to say openly and with seeming pride, 
that he was resolved to follow the policy of Aurungzebe with regard to the 
Hindus. The Raja of Anagundi, a descendant of the Rajas of Vijaya- 
nagar, was the first Hindu Chief who fell a victim to Nawab Mushtak’s 
bigotry. The cases of the Rajah of Godhawal and other Hindu 
Princes and Chiefs have been already alluded to in a previous issue of 
RHs Rayyet. Suffice it to say that by his unjust treatment of 
the Hindu Chiefs, Mushtak rendered himself thoroughly obnoxious 
to the Hindu subjects of the Nizam. Nor did he slop here. He 
gave equal cause of dissatisfaction to the Mahomedan aristocracy 
of Hyderabad. It would make a long list to give the names of the 
. Mahomedan jagirdars who have suffered in some shape or other 
at the hands of Nawab Mustak Hossein. Having tasted the sweets 
of power, he hungered for more and more. If at this stage Sir Asman 
Jah had the good sense to check him, it would have been better for 
both of them, but instead of doing that, His Excellency supported 
him in every step, and ultimately he virtually delegated hit' entire 
authority— almost unlimited authority— to him. This injudicious 
delegation of authority by Sir Asman Jah to Nawab Mushtak 
<, *•!* P'^®^*** baneful to the eubjecte of Hie 


classes of the people— Hindus and Mahoinedans alike. But whiln 
the mild Hindu is content with invoking in silence the aid of his 
gods and goddesses for the redress of his grievances, the bold Mabo- 
iiiedan perforce must seek other means. A large number of the Maho- 
medans have recently formed themselves into an association and have 
resolved to take active measures. A few days ago they submitted a 
representation to the Minister praying His Excellency to relieve them 
from the tyranny of Nawab Mushtak Hossein. They also took care to 
inform Sir Asman Jah that in case they failed to obtain redress from 
him they would appeal to His Highness, and in the event of their 
meeting with disappointment in that quarter, they would carry their 
appeal to the Government of India— and to St. Stephen’s, if need were. 
Their earnestness elicited from Sir Asman Jah a promise of an early 
enquiry into their grievances, and with this promise they were pacified 
for the time being. How far, and in what manner His Excellency’s 
promise will be carried out, it is yet to be seen. This is a mere outline 
of the state of affairs in Hyderabad. Hut, as Nawab Mushtak Hossein 
has Ht last been obliged by force of circumstances to tender his resig- 
nation, people aie beginning to hope that a better day is about to 
dawn upon them. So deep-seated and so wide-spread is Mushtak’» 
unpopularity that the news of his proposed retirement has been hailed 
with genuine and universal joy throughout the Nizam’s Dominions, 
and, it is said, when the proposed retirement becomes an accomplished 
fact, the public will express their mutual congratulations by distributing 
sweets among friends and neighbours and celebrate the occasion by 
giving alms to the poor, as they did on a previous occasion, when the 
Mining Bubble burst and Sirdar Abaul Huk was disgraced. 


The Viceroy will arrive at Hyderabad on the 3rd November and 
leave on the 8th. On his way to Hyderabad, Lord Lansdowne will 
visit the far-famed caves of Eliora. Grand preparations are making 
at Hyderabad and at Arungabad. Dr. Lawder, Private Secretary to 
Nawab Vicar-ul-Omra, has been deputed to Arungabad,. to make the 
necessary arrangements for reception of the Viceregal party. 

The approaching advent of the Viceroy has been the signal for the 
cleansing of the Hyderabad Augean stable. The Nizam has taken up 
the Herculean task upon himself. 

Early on Tuesday morning, we recieved the following telegram from 
Hyderabad 

Mushtak Hossein’s resignation accepted. He had been forced by 
circumstances to tender resignation once before two years ago, but 
through the Minister’s intercession it was not accepted. People were 
beginning to fear same would be the case this lime, but the Nizam, 
rising above adverse influences and exercising his own judgment, has 
accepted the resignation. Mehdi Hassan suspended. Both news 
received with joy. The Viceroy ^xpected 3rd November. Reception 
preparations progressing.” ’ 

This was followed up by another : — 

Oct. 21.— Mushtak left last night, Nizam’s order about his leav- 
ing Hyderabad was peremptory. People expressing joy in various 
ways. Nobles and j.igirdar8 with followers on elephants and horse- 
back went in procession to Afzal-ul-Dowlah’s tomb, offered thanks 
to God that the country at last is free from Miishtak’s h-mds, prayed 
for His Highness’ long life and prosperity. Mushtak^Hosseiu and Mehdi 
Hassan’s successors not appointed yet. Rumuuis premaluie. Salu- 
tary changes expected.” 

Yet another telegram followed 

**Oct. 22.— Govern men publishes.order about Mehdi Hasaan’.A 

suspension. His future will be decided after the conclusion of the 
Pamphlet case. Nawab Imad Jung, Chief Justice, appointed to 
officiate for Mehdi Hassan. Nawab Mahdi Ali officiate^*^ Revenue 
Secretary in addition to bis own duties. 

Ekbal All, Assistant Revenue Secretary, suspended. He is called 
upon to explain bis conduct with regard to a young European lady ta 
whom he is alleged to have made certain offensive proposals.”** 

• Moulvi Mushtak Hossein quietly left Hyderabad on the night of the 
20th amid pelting rain. 

We heartily congratulate His Highness on the prompt manner 
in which he has rid his State of the vampire which had b^n eating 
the vitals of his soverignty. We sincerely trust that His Highness 
will now take an active part in ruling his valuable patrimony, and not 
allow hungry adventurers to have everything in, their own way, in con* 
sequence of the incompetence of a nominal Prime Minister. 
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The coup (t Hat with which the Nisnin has surprised the whole world, 
and which has left His Highness’s hands free to make the best arrange- 
ments for the administration of his SiMte, may be taken as a convincing 
proof of what stuff he is made, and a promise of what he is capable 
of doing in the future. 

— ... . - 

REIS & RA YYET. 

Saturday^ October j8g2. 

HYDERABAD. 

* For sometime past, Hyderabad has been too much 
with us. Just now, it is the focus o{ interest. 'I'he 
Viceroy will shortly be there. He will have dif- 
ficult work before him in that hotbed of intrigue 
where all His Excellency’s powers will be taxed to 
the utmost to discern who’s who and what’s what. 
Perhaps it may be useful to his Lordship to attempt 
a resume of the previous history and the present 
situation. 

In January 1869 die last hereditary Ruler of the 
Deccan, Nawab Afzal-ud-Daula, died. He left an in- 
fant son. Accordingly, the country came under the Re- 
gency of a couple of Joint Administrators, Nawab 
Vicar-ool-Omra Bahadoor and Nawab Sir Salar 
Jung. Latterly, on the death of the former, in 
1877, the latter alone remained at the helm. Salar 
Jung was a capable man, thoroughly conversant with 
Hyderabad matters, who made some improvements 
in a rotten administration and laid the foundation of 
progress in the State, by strengthening the Service 
by infusing into it fresh blood from British India — 
Hindostan chiedy. He was not above the last infirmi- 
ty of nol 51 e mind, however, and lavished the resources 
of the State and his own in making interest with 
British officials and with Europeans in general. In 
1883, he died, leaving two minor .son.s. The ad- 
ministration devolved upon the old Peshkar Maha- 
raja Narain Pershad. Meanwhile, the Minority was 
drawing to a close, and, as a natural consequence, 
the counitry was more than ever torn by rival factions 
contending for mastery. At length, upwards of a year 
after the death of the great Sir Salar Jung, Nawab 
Meer Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadur Asaf Jah com- 
pleted the 1 8th year of his age, and was installed on 
the Gaddi of his forefathers by the Marquis of Ripon. 
This was a matter of course. Unfortunately, the 
Viceroy, in a weak moment, yielded to the numerous 
strong friends of Salar Jung, European and native, 
in Hyderabad and out of it, to appoint as Prime 
Minister Meer Laik Ali, the eldest son of the de- 
ceased statesman. The way this arrangement was 
effected exemplifies the tortuous methods of Indian 
diplomacy, native and British. The realization of a 
foregone conclusion was given the appearance of 
a concession to the native sovereign. Young Mah- 
boob was put up to a.sk for the premiership for his 
youthful “ chum,” and the British Providence of 
.South Asia lent an indulgent ear and was pleased to 
grant the wish. But even on this footing the busi- 
ness scarcely disguises its true character. For, it 
comes to this, that the Viceroy in the same breath 
installed an Oriental Prince of eighteen, brought up 
in the zenana, at the head of a great kingdom and 
gave him to help him in governing it an ©riefital 
noble scarcely his senior in years and without any 
exceptional advantage in experience. We pit)tested 
against the jobbery and even gave some offence by 
frequent railing against the fatuity of inaugurating 
the new regime of a Boy Sultan and af Boy Vizier. 
But there were many to write up the folly as if it 


were the perfection of policy. And British official- 
dom was content that the maintenance of the family 
of th« late Salar Jung meant the continuance of Bri- 
tish preponderance at Hyderabad. It was an enor- 
mous blunder that was committed by the Government 
of I.ndia, and no extraordinary sagacity was required 
to predict the end of it. Such a cast — whatever the 
theatre, or wherever — could perform but one species 
of drama — the ludicrous. S»ch an administration 
must make confusion worse confounded in the un- 
happy State. Not the least objection to the arrange- 
ment was that it led the ever-.suspicious native mind, 
not only in the Deccan but in other native Stales 
likewise, to believe that it was made on purpose to 
deprave the administration to find an excuse for fur- 
ther encroathineiit on the native sovereignty. 

The two stars soon played out their parts in their 
risible game. Luckily, it was a single-act farce. Soon 
enough, as ant'eipated, the boy King and the boy 
Minister fell out. This result too was hastened by 
British measures. Everything was done to corrupt 
the latter. If it is ever necessary to trust such an 
inexperienced lad with administration, it is indispen- 
sable to keep the strictest watch over him. So far 
from making any efforts to keep him straight, how- 
ever, he was virtually encouraged to go to the bad. 
To justify his appointment, he was cheered for in- 
competence, praised for neglect, glorified for admi- 
nistrative vigour when he was notoriously lazy. 
Every incentive to exertion was cut off from him. 
He gave himself up to hard drinking, and in the 
society of courtiers like Mahdi Hassan quite forgot 
himself, gave himself the most presumptuous airs, 
entirely ignoring his master, and behaved as if he 
was the sovereign and not the servant. No matter : 
he got kudos all the same. The newspapers, here, 
there, everywhere, sang his greatness. Many Euro- 
peans remembered his father’s goodness and others 
had experienced the son’s. As for the British officials, 
they were irrevocably committed to bolster up their 
boy. They went on from the first creating a repu- 
tation for him. Honours were heaped upon him — 
to nuike him the vainer and more impracticable. Of 
course, the Nizam was mightily annoyed at such con- 
duct, and tried his best to bring the man to his 
senses. But the latter paid no heed to his master’s 
remonstrances, secure in the patronage of the British 
Government. At length Ilis Highness resolved to 
turn the minister out, but here the Viceroy intervened. 

In the ordinary course of things, His Excellency 
would have been averse from anything like a reversal 
of the policy of his predecessor. Lord Ripon had 
got Laik Ali (Salar Jung II.) in ; it was his pet ar- 
rangement ; he had taken more than a mere official 
interest in the fortunes of the family ; and it was ex- 
pected that his succe.ssor would, in decency and mu- 
tual kindness, evince some particular zeal in main- 
taining the proUgd of the last preceding Viceroy. 
Lord Dufferin chivalrously fulfilled that expectation, 
but not at one iota of sacrifice of his duty as* ruler of 
India. He knew what was due to the Nizam, and 
he gave it in full. Redid not abuse his position — 
he attempted no bullying. He employed persuasio^i 
only. He essayed to save the minister by reasoning 
with the master and by, above' all, appealing to his 
better feelings. He referred to the great services of 
the family of the Minister to the kingdom of Dctccan, 
specially the services of the late Salar Jung L in the 
troublous times of 1857' and next throughout till his 
lamented death. It was that consideration which 
hud led the Government of India to consent to the 
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elevation of his eldest son — a mere stripling— to the 
difficult and responsible post of Minister, The British 
Government did not wish to see the family of the 
deceased statesman sink into utter insignificance. 
Doubtless, the same consideration coupled with youth- 
ful companionship had actuated His Highness. As 
for capacity, it was hoped that the chip of the old 
block might prove worthy of the stem and trunk. 
If that hope had not so far been realized, that was 
due more to neglect and vice than to any inherent 
deficiency. For all accounts allow the young man 
fine parts. Let His Highness give his Minister an- 
other chance and he may perhaps turn a new leaf. 
To turn him out would not only extinguish the hopes 
of the whole family but compromise the dignity of 
both His Highness and the Government of Indi.a 
who had appointed him. This frank statement had the 
desired effect on the open and generous soul of the 
Nizam. Lord Dufferin found the young Padishah of 
the Deccan, of whom much nonsense had been told, 
a most excellent man to deal with, and of course a 
thorough gentleman. His Highness was open to any 
reasonable suggestion. Even in matters touching 
bis honour he had force of character enough to ex- 
hibit moderation. In deference to the fatherly 
counsel of the Viceroy he was prepared to subdue 
his rage against the insolence of office of the young 
and little man dressed in brief authority. To Luik 
Ali (Salar Jung II.) the Governor-General spoke in 
other terms and in a different tone. All of ^ stidden 
the poor fellow discovered that he was nobody 
and that the Nizam was all in all who.se servant 
only he was, and whom it was his duty to please. 
Thus sternly rebuked and reduced to seek mercy, 
he was taken in favour again and continued in 
office. The entente cordiale procured by the kind 
offices of the head of the Indian Government 
was, however, of a short duration. The Nizam 
performed his part honourably ; the failure was 
on the other side. And it was a grevious failure. 
Neither the entreaty of his native friends nor the 
remonstrances of the Residency succeeded. He not 
only neglected the administration but he failed in the 
etiquette of private life. This sprig of Moslem no- 
bility had lost the very instincts of a gentleman. 
Meanwhile, the wrongs of the Nizam accumulated, 
until there was every reason to apprehend some 
scandalous explosion. Still there was so much dis- 
inclination in influential circles, not only in India but 
also in England, to throw the son of the great Salar 
Jung overboard, that the wise men of the East hit 
upon a curious device. A European military officer. 
Colonel Marshall, was appointed with the designation 
Private Secretary to the Nizam to keep the Minister 
in check. He was not much of a success. His tem- 
per was not suited to so delicate a position. He 
embroiled himself needlessly in personal encounters. 
His connection with the Deccan Mining Company 
is wellknown. During his brief tenure he managed to 
earn immortality as the instrument of God and the 
Government of India for starting the Native Aid in 
the Military Defence of the Indian Empire. Young 
Salar Jung pursued the even tenour of his evil way. 
Indeed, unamenable to counsel, undeterred by omens, 
indifferent to consequences, he went from bad to 
worse, until he was — non est. The close of his ex- 
traordinary career was dramatic. One week in 1887 
we had to announce the Hedjirah of the Hyderabad 
Premier. Salar Jung II. had quitted office without 
delivering the seals or giving any sort of charge. 
He had taken French leave of office. 


It is impossible to do good to a man against his 
will. The laws against suicide are futile. A deter- 
mined self-murderer will have his way. Notwith- 
standing the persistent determination of so many 
good men and true on all sides to keep the House 
of Salar Jung in power, the Government of India 
were at length compelled to allow the formation of 
a new ministry. So Nawab Asman Jah, since knight- 
ed, a scion of the great Shums-ool-Omrah family, 
was entrusted with the charge. Herein too the dis- 
cerning might detect a trace of the .same partiality. 

How the choice fell upon Sir Asman Jah we con- • 
fess we do not know, but we have a shrewd suspicion 
that it was because he was known to be a partisan 
of the great Salar Jung, in his disputes with the 
Premief nobleman of the State, the Amir-i-Kabir 
Sir Khurshed Jah, — a service which Sir Salar Jung 
fully repaid by siding with Asman Jah in his family 
dispute for inheritance with the Amir-i-Kabir and his 
brother, the present Vicar-ool-Oinrah. It was expect- 
ed that as Minister Sir Asman Jah would continue 
the policy of Salar Jung. It was thus that, although 
he was not in the cotmtry, Sir Ainan Jah wa.s 
sent for from Europe to fill the office which was left 
open for him. Now Asman Jah had a man formerly 
holding a small post in his employ, named Mush- 
tak Hossein, in whom he had great confidence. He 
not only brought him forward, making him Revenue 
Secretary, but gradually let him the upper hand in the 
entire administration. Instead of continuing the 
policy of Sir Salar Jung I., Sir Asman Jah’s 
right-hand man deprived all the high officials of 
Salar Jung’s time of the power which they exercised 
and made the same over to his own creatures, rela- 
tives and countrymen of Rohilkhund. The only • 
man of the rdgime of the younger Salar Jung who 
wa.s allowed to have some power, was Mahdi Hassan, 
the Home Secnetary, becausehe gladlystooped to play 
second fiddle to Mushtak Hossein — a from which 

others with more self respect instinctively shrank. 

Such are the little, very little men dressed in brief 
authority who have been permitted these few years 
to play pranks before high Heaven in the State of 
Hyderabad, to the utter disgust and degradation of 
the nobility and gentry, and the injury of the popu- 
lation. Sir Asman Jah has puoved himself incompetent 
for the duties of his high office. He is merely a fool 
in the hands of his subordinates and courtiers, chief 
of whom is Mushtak Hossein, So entirely dependent 
upon the latter is the Minister that, when, a couple of 
years ago, the Nizam got impatient of Mushtak 
Hossein and wanted to dispense with, his services. 
Sir Asman Jah represented to His Highness that he 
would not be able to carry on the Government with- 
out its soul. To such a pass, alas! is Hyderabad 
fallen. The Nizam not being prepared for an ar- 
duous and protracted struggle, as he knew that Asman 
Jah was a favorite of the Resident, was compelled 
to give in and to allow Mushtak Hossein to continue. 
The maladministration of the State has, h«rtvever, 
now reached its lowest depth, and His Highness has 
become so profoundly annoyed with the Mushtak Hos- 
sein regime, that the latter has beenconvinced that his 
days are numbered. With a view to escape an igno- 
mlhious dismissal, he has finally come to the conclu- 
sion that the wisest thing for him is to retire with a 
handsome pension, and so he has submitted his papers 
to the Prime Minister, and the latter has placed the 
same before His Highness. The rumour of Sir 
Asihan.Jah's approaching retirement owes its orign 
evidently to the general belief that be would not 
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able to carry on the administration for oiie day with- 
out the help of Mushtak Hossein. 

It is w.ell known that a large, portion of the income 
of the unfortunate State is spent in influencing the 
puWc Press, both in India and England, to laiid up to 
theftlkies t^e eminence of Sir A.sman Jah’s adminis- 
tration of the Deccan, and in entertaining, in a right 
royal style, not only European officials of all classes 
in India who happen to visit Hyderabad, but also all 
English and Foreign visitors to India. Globe-trot- 
ters never experience such lavish hospitality in any 
bther part of the world. The result is that the whole 
civilized world sings in chorus the praises of Sir 
Asman Jah and his excellent administration. All 
this is done in the name of the Nizam, and at the 
expense of his Treasury, but we do not think that 
His Highness has more than a nominal hand in the 
matter. He certainly gains nothing by the outlay, 
except perhaps a coarse satire on Oriental Princes, 
maybe even a delicate sneer at his own moping re- 
tirement out of the way of these enlightened sight- 
seers. The gratitude is reserved for the astute 
servant who squanders his master’s resources to 
strengthen himself against his master. 

There is no pretence to delicacy in the work of the 
regular staff of claqueurs. In their letters and leaders 
and pamphlets and books the Hyderabad Prime Min- 
ister is the greatest of statesmen and the nol)lest of 
gentlemen ; while his master the Nizam is always an 
imbecile, unwilling to work, incapable of administer- 
ing his State, inaccessible to the general public, quite 
unmindful of the happiness or prosperity of his numer- 
ous subjects, indifferent to public opinion, given up to 
pleasures, &nd dividing his time between the Zenana 
and Shikar. Such is the unenviable portrait of the 
Nizam as painted by the parasites of his Premier 
in the Press and by others who are under deep obli 
gations to His Excellency. The latter well knows the 
injustice of the portraiture — no one better — and 
doubtless in his better moments he is ashamed of his 
hand in the business. But he can not help ; he him- 
self is controlled by his own nearer parasites, who prop 
him up in power and, of course, claim the right to 
dictate his policy. Indeed, it is all policy. The po- 
licy is to keep the real Ruler of the State in the 
background — by proclaiming to the world that he is 
perfectly incompetent — and to perpetuate the reign 
of anarchy and oppression, in the hands of a num- 
ber of harpies more intent upon self-aggrandise- 
ment than mindful of the welfare of the subjects 
or of the reputation of the chief. 

From what we have heard, from various sources, of 
the character of the Nizam, we are tolerably con- 
fident that His Highness is a young Prince of re- 
markable intelligence, possessing great dignity of de- 
meanour, and evenness of temper, good-natured, most 
courteous, large-hearted, generous and charitable, 
averse from depriving any one of his bread, manly 
in his habits, fond of riding and shooting, thorough- 
ly loyal to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Em- 
press, and always ready to act according to the 
•ulvice of the Government of India and the Resi- 
dent. In fact, he is a perfect gentleman in every 
sense of the word and a good Native Prince o( 
pur day. Unfortunately, he has no chance of show- 
ing his metal — scarcely an opportunity for the hum- 
blest part. He is suppressed. Under the system pre- 
vailing in Hyderabad, with the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India, he is no body. The Prime Minist- 
ter is all in all. Nay, the reality is something worse. 
For, after all, it is not the Prime Minister but his 


factotum who is the Ruler dt facto of the Deccan. 
The latter directs the entire administration without 
even always consulting his principal. As for taking 
the orders of His Highness the Nizam, that is a 
duty more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance. It is only on international questions in 
which British interests are involved, that the 
Minister consults the Resident, and in certain other 
matters wherein the sanction of the Nizam is ab- 
solutely necessary, he obtains His Highness’s sanc- 
tion as a mere matter of form. That is all. 

The Nizam is heart-broken. Remembering his hu- 
miliation and heart-burning, when the younger Salar 
Jung was guilty of repeated acts of disloyalty and 
insubordination, and when the Government of India 
for two or three long years virtually refused to sanc- 
tion his dismissal although most earnestly urged 
by His Highness, he has in a manner resigned 
himself to his fate. Fearing that his representations 
against his pre.sent Minister, with whose administra- 
tion he is by no means satisfied, may again be dis- 
regarded by the Government of India, and he may 
again be made the laughing-stock of India, he 
evidently prefers to keep quiet to save his feelings, 
thus allowing affairs to drift. 

Such, we take it, is the state of mind of the Ruler 
of the Deccan, and no one who has charity as well as 
self-respect will, we trust, feel disposed to blame the 
Prince for%shunning society, shutting himself up in 
the zenana, or absenting himself from the capital for 
weeks and even 'months, on hunting excursions, or 
even occupying his time in the purchase of jewellery 
and other articles of interest. The poor man finds 
that be is not allowed to exercise the power which 
he has inherited from an illustrious line of ancestors, 
and that he is perfectly powerless to prevent the in- 
justice, oppression and anarchy which prevail in his 
territories, under an administration which is carried 
on in his name, but in which he has not the slightest 
power to interfere. 

His Highness is no longer a boy King, having com- 
; pleted his 26th year. As long as he was a hobblede- 
hoy, there was substantial ground for entrusting 
the actual administration of his State to some one of 
maturer years. But now that he has arrived at the 
prime of life, and is presumably competent to 
rule over his subjects, unfettered by ministerial in- 
terference, we do not quite understand why the Gov- 
ernment of India do not give him full permission 
to administer the affairs of his State in the best way 
he can, and .see how he discharges his duty to his 
subjects as well as to the paramount Power. Minis- 
terial responsibility we understand, but what good in 
an imperium in imperio of Chiefs and ministers and 
Residents With respect to the Little Mogul of the 
Deccan, it is plainly unjust at least not to give him 
a trial for a couple of years or so. When other 
native Chiefs of his age are exercising full powers 
within their respective territorial jurisdictions, why 
should not the Nizam be allowed a similar freedom 
of action ? A high and experienced British Official 
is at his elbow in the shape of the Resident, who 
can always give him salutary advice, whenever he 
goes astray, or can suppress him instanter if there be 
need. 

It is evident that fiis Highness is not satisfied with 
the conduct of Sir Asman Jah. Assuredly, he has not 
sufficient confidence in him, such as a ruler ought to 
have in his chief Steward. This fact came out unmis- 
takably in the great Diamond case. Certainly in 
negotiating for the purchase of the diamond the Nizam 
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did not take his Minister into his confichtnce. Had 
there been a feeling of cordiality between the master 
and the servant, the former would never have thoiight 
of transacting a business involving half a million 
sterling without consulting the latter. 

But the end has come. Sir Asman Jah had never 
been ambitious himself, and in accepting office he 
lent himself to the views of others, as indeed in 
office he carried out or allowed to be carried out the 
policy of others. His resignation follows in natural 
sequence the retirement of the prop of his ministry. 
Mushtak Hosseln. The pedestal crumbled away, how 
can the Pillar of the State stand ? If a sudden clitiging 
to power or submission to some fresh intrigue should 
arrest the natural course, it might be necessary for the 
Residency to confirm him in his normal resolution. 
The moment he realises that the Government of India 
will not support him against the Nizam to be perma- 
nent fixture of offence to his master, he will cease to be 
an incubus on the State. 

The coast thus cleared, the administration of 
Hyderabad would be free to turn a new leaf, and 
we would strongly and earnestly advise the Vice- 
roy to avail himself of this splendid conjuncture 
for doing justice to a most loyal but ill used Prince, 
and giving the long suffering rayyets of the largest 
native State a chance of escape from the chronic 
zulum to which they have been subjected. We 
make no extravagant demand. The millions of 
Hyderabad have a natural claim to be governed 
by their own sovereign if he is fairly competent for 
the charge. And surely the Prince himself is en- 
titled to an opportunity of redeeming his character — 
so far as it has been compromised under a conspi- 
racy of misrepresentation — of shewing his capacity 
for ruling his State, of giving up any idle habits 
that he may have contra*cted from a long want of 
healthy and useful occupation, in fact of commencing 
a new career. 

Nothing would be easier nr more natural for the 
Viceroy than personally to assure the Nizam, during 
the private interview which he is sure to have at Hy- 
derabad, that he would gladly allow His Highness 
perfect freedom of action in the choice of the Prime 
Minister and other high officials, if His Highness 
would care to take the administration of the State, 
into his own hands. This would be an act not 
meredy of justice but also of grace, from the hands of 
the Representative of Imperial Majesty. 

NAVVAB MUSHTAK HOSSEIN— A 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Moulvi Mushtak Hossein is a native of Amroha in the dis- 
trict of Moradabad, N,-\V. P. Amroha is famous for its pot- 
tery and its simple Syeds, but Mushtiik is no Syed, being 
but a Kambuh — whereby hangs a tale. Nothing is known of 
Mushtak’s early life until he made the acquaintance of the 
well known Moulvi Sami-ullah Khan, C. M. G. (who went 
to Egypt with Sir Evelyn Baring as an assistant). He 
lived with Moulvi Sami-ullah Khan fora long time in 
the hope f)f improving his circumstances, but not meeting 
with much success in that quarter, he sought the help of 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan whose religious views he .shares 
and who got him employed in the British service asTehsildar 
and .Serishtadar alternately. While thus employed, ambi- 
tion lured him to Hyderabad, where his friend Moulvi 
Mahdi Ali (now Nawab Mohsin-uI-Mulk) had preceded 
him and was already enjoying a fat salary. He looked 
up to Mahdi Ali fof help, and that help was readily ac- 
corded to him. Moulvi Mahdi Ali used his influence with 
Sir Salar Jung I. and got his friend appointed as Secretary 
to Nawab Bushir-ud-Dowlah (now Sir Asman Jah) who 
then held the office of Judicial Minister. Mushtak soon 
managed to ingratiate himself into the good graces of Nawab 


Bushir-ud-Dowlah and gained his confidence. When 
Nawab Bushir-ud-Dowlah was in open enmity with his 
uncle, the late Nawab Vicar-ul-Omra, (lather of Sir 
Khurshed Jah,) who afterwards became the Amir-I-Kabir 
and co-l^cgent with Salar Jung I., Mushtak went to Gwalior 
— without the knowledge of Salar Jung — on a. secret mission. 
The object of the mission was to sec Major Tweedie,— who 
had been formerly the First Assistant to Resident at Hy- 
derabad and was at that time Resident at Gwalior — re- 
garding something unfavorable to Nawab Vicar-ul-Omra 
Bahadur. The result of the mission proved far other- 
wise than what Mushtak had wished or expected. Major 
Tweedie reported the purport of Mushtak’s mis.sion to Sir 
Richard Meade, the then Resident at Hyderabad, and that 
officer in his turn reported the matter to Sir Salar Jung, 
who at once telegraphed to Mushtak to the effect that he 
need not taj<c the trouble of returning to Hyderabad as his 
services had been dispensed with. Crest-fallen, Mushtak 
wended his way back to his former patron Syed Ahmed 
Khan, who again took hirh up by the hand and employed 
him as Manager of the Boarding House in connection with 
the Aligarh Institute. Here he remained for more than 
two years. The humble pittance — Rupees 40 or so — which 
he used to get from the Aligarh Institute, was hardly 
sufficient for his support, but during the whole of this period 
Moulvi Mahdi Ali supplied him with ample funds from Hy- 
derabad regularly, every month. Shortly before the death 
of Sir Salar Jung I., Moulvi Mahdi Ali prevailed upon His 
Excellency to condone Mushtak’s offence and reinstate him. 
After the death of Sir Salar Jung I., the Peshkar Maharaja 
Narain Pershad Bahadur was appointed Senior Adminis- 
trator and Salar Jung II. Junior Administrator. Mushtak 
induced the simple-hearted Maharaja to grant him the 
arrears of his pay for the whole period of his banishment, 
amounting to Rs. 19,000 (nineteen thousand), but the Resi- 
dent, Mr. Cordery, coming to know of it, protested against 
the measure, and so Mushtak had to disgorge the money. 
Subsequently, the Maharaja Peshkar got so much annoyed 
with him that he was on the point of dismissipg him from 
the Nizam’s service once again, when Moulvi Mahdi Ali came 
to his friend’s help and saved him. During Colonel Mar- 
.shall’s time, Mushtak had once the misfortune of being or- 
dered out of the presence of that officer. The circum- 
stance which made Colonel Marshall lose his patience with 
Mushtak was in connection with the condition of a prisoner 
in Mushtak’s jurisdictiorr,. who was brought to the point of 
death by cruel treatment. Mushtak was at this time Suba- 
dar of Warrangal and bearing the title of Nawab intessar 
Jung. As soon as Sir Asman Jah became the Prime Minis 
ter, he appointed his former favourite as the Revenue 
Sccretar3^ Not content with that, he shortly after 
perpetrated the crowning outrage. As if to expose his 
own bar sinister, he degraded the highest nobility 
in the kingdom to spite his kinsmen. He actually 
procured for Sir Syad Ahmed’s quondam clerk the 
proud titles of “ Vicar-ud-Dowlah,” “ Vicar-ul-Mulk.” Titles 
had already been depreciated enough, but the bestowal 
of these upon Mushtak humbled in the dust the ancient 
nobility of the Mogul Empire. The titles of “Vicar Jung,” 
“ Vicar-ud-Dovvlah ”, “ Vicar-ul-Mulk ” and “ Vicar-ul-Omra ” 
rightfully belong to the family of Shums-ul-Omra. A 
nephew of Sir Khurshed Jah Shums-ul-Omra Amir-i-Kabir 
Bahadur at present bears the title of “ Vicar Jung,” and the 
younger brother of Sir Khurshed Jah bears the title of “ Vicar- 
ul-Omra ” which he has inherited from his father. Nawab 
Vicar Jung’s next lift in the line of title, according to the 
usual custom of the country, would be “ Vicar-uI-Dowlah,” 
and then “Vicar-ul-Mulk.” But unfortunately for that 
nobleman, Moulvi Mu.shtak Hossein has filched fr^ him that 
which was his by right of birth, wealth and prestige. 
Would any other titles than those of “ Vicar-ud-DowIah” 
and “ Vicar-ul-Mulk" satisfy Mushtak ? People say that, 
as it was at the instance of the late Nawab Vicar-ul-Omra 
that Mushtak was disgraced — dismissed and bajiished— ■ 
so to revenge upon the memory of that nobleman, he pre- 
vailed upon Sir Asman Jah to obtain for him the title of 
“ Vicar-ud-Dowlah" and “Vicar-ul-Mulk,” if he can not have 
that of “ Vicar-ul-Omra” so long as the present bearer of 
that title happens to enjoy it. And thus we find Moulvi 
Mushtak Hossein the Kamhoh of Amroha rejoicing in the 
high sounding and most honorable title of “ Vic^r-ud* 
Dowlah— Vicar-ul-Mulk/* 
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Sometime before the Diamond case cropped up, Mushtak 
succeeded in inducing Sir Asman Jah to grant him the 
arrears of his pay fpr the period of his banishment and 
non-service, the very amount which he had to disgorge 
un^r pressure from Mr. Cordcry. While the Diamond 
caH^was going on, he managed to get from His Highness 
a palatial building as a present or reward for his .services 
In connection with that case— the building being worth 
about fifty thousand Rupees. (The value of his services 
— the Manifesto item included — is known to the public.) 
After obtaining the house he also got the wherewithal to 
^ furnish it — the moderate sum 'of twenty thousand Rupees. 
(According to another version, he obtained twice twenty 
thousand). The house was obtained in the name of his 
son Mr. Mahomed Ahmed, B|iri\ster«at-LaW| who has 
married an English wife. ^ 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE TEA PLANTERS. 

From—J. F. Finlay, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India. ^ 
To— R. J. Harrison, Esq., Hony. Secretary, Darjiling Planters* 
Association. 

Simla, the lath October, 189a. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter No. *79, dated 24th September, 
1892, forwarding a memorial to Hii Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council, fron the Darjiling Planters* Association, on the subject of 
the Indian currency question. 

The Government of India understand that the memorialists object, 
in the interests of the Indian tea industry, to any change in the 
Indtin standard of value whereby the supee would be given a fixed 
value in relation to gold, while at the same time the silver 
standard oi China might continue to depreciate relatively to gold 
and to the Indian rupee under the new conditon of things. 

2. The prosperity of the tea industry of India is necessarily a 
matter of concern to the Government of India, and the arguments 
contained iil/the OMierialhave been carefully considered. The Go- 
vernor-Gcnkrtl m^oancil will not ofotny opinion at the present 
time on che^expediency of attempting to introduce a gold standard 
into India ; the question has often been discussed and the arguments 
pre and cea are doubtless familia* to the memorialists. There is one 
matter contained in the memoriil, however, which appears to the 
Government of India to require ^eful examination. 

The memorialists apprehend that if the value of the rupee were 
fixed with reference to |oJ<f, while the gold value of the Chinese 
continued to fall, Giina would obtain such an advantage over 
India in the product^ of tea that she would regain the ascendancy 
which she has lost,ind that the tea . industry of India might be cn- | 
tircly and irre trie viably injured. In other words, the memorialists I 
contend that if two countries compete in the production of the | 
same article, the cojsntry of whichitlie standard of value is depreci- 
ating relatively ^ the standard of the other co^try must prove 
successful in the competition. / 

It is this proposition'^ which in the opinion of ^the Government of 
India requires cxaminacioo* / 

3. It is unnecessary to'^OTind the memorialists that interna- 
tional trade is regulated by, ahd dy»ei^denfupon, the comparative 
cost of production of commodities. ftiW, for example, grows tea 
and exports it to England in exchange for (say) cotton goods, be- 
cause it is found that by devoting a certain amount of labour and 
capital to the production of tea and exchanging that tea for cotton 
goods, a larger quantity of cotton goods is obtained than could be 
secured by devoting the same amount of labour and capital to the 
direct production of cotton goods in India. 

It is obvious that the real cost, or amount of labour and capital, 
required to produce tea, piece-goods, and all other commodities 
must remain precisely the same whatever the standard of value 
may be, and a change bf standard cannot possibly, therefore, have 
any effect on the fundamental condition which* regulate internation- 
al trade. Accordingly, if a change in the value of the monetary 
standard injuriously, or beneficially, affects the production of any 
commodity, it must do so by impeding, or facilitating, (as the case 
may be) the operations of production and trade, rather than by 
modifying the essential conditions on which production and trade 
depend. Is it then the case that the depreciation of the standard 
of value necessarily stimulates the production of articles of export $ 
if so, is such stimulus permanent, and is it attended with any draw- 
back? 

4. A mere alteration in the relative value of gold and silver, 
leading to an alteration in the exchange between two countries 
confers no advantage on the one country over the other, in so far 
as regards the exchange of commodities for commodities. For 
example, if a certain number of pounds of tea sell for Rs, 100, and 
a certain number of yards of calico sell for £10, and if Rs. 100 
are worth £tOf India will receive Rs. 100 for her tea and pay 
or Rs. ICO for her piece-goods. Assuming that the relative value 


of gold and silver alters, so that it cakes Rs. i,aoo |o equal £10 
in value, India will, other conditions remaining the IIMiic, receive 
Rs. 200 more for her tea than she did before, but she will have to 
pay Rs. 200 more for her piece-goods, and consequently the country, 
aj a whole, in that exchange of commodities for commodities wbicK 
constitutes international trfrfe, neither gains nor, jloigs by a fall ia 
the gold value of silver. / 

Since the country, 48 wWf, neither gains iiOr los^ in the in- 
ternational trade by the fall in the value of siller, it follows that. 
If the tea industry gains by the fall, such gain ^IDUSC be made at the 
expense of other members of the communiMgMp other words, for 
every additional rupee which the producer ^l^tea receives, owing 
to the fall in exchange on account of tea exported* some other 
person in India has to pay a rupee more as the price of articles 
imported. 

5. It may now be considered what is the nature of the gain 
made, at the expense of other members of the community, by the 
producer of goods for export when silver falls relatively to gold, 
whether this gain is permanent or not, and whether it is attended 
with corresponding drawbacks. The gain (if any) made by the 
producers of tea when silver falls relatively to gold arises solely 
.from the fact that the alteration in the value of silver affects the 
exchange with England and the wholesale price of tea before it 
acts on other prices and on wages. If all the expenses of the tea 
producer rose simultaneously with, and to the same extent as, the 
rise in the wholesale price of his tea, due to a depreciation of the 
standard, he could derive no benefit from depreciation. It is the 
fact that all prices and wages do not rise ‘jM^ttltaneousIy to the full 
extent that enables him to make a sligk^^hd temporary profit at 
the expense of the persons whom he employs, and of all other 
persons to whom he has to make fixed money payments. 

This profit is usually only temporary, since with the depreciation 
of the standard all wages and prices tend to rise, and when the 
rise is completed the profit disappears. If the profit should happen 
to be considerable, and should last for some time, it supplies an un- 
natural and temporary stimulus, to the trade, which leads to over- 
production and consequent reaction. 

Moreover, large and sudden falls in the value of the standard 
necessarily imply the possibility of large and sudden rises, and 
fluctuations in the price of a commodity due to alterations in the 
value of the standard cannot fail to have an injurious effect on the 
trade as a whole. 

6. The Government of India feel sure that the memorlalista 
will admit that international trade muse be considered as 2 whole, that 
trade and production are extended and improved by everything 
that adds to the welfare of the country at large, and that illegiti- 
mate and temporary gain made by one section of the community 
a: the expense of another can only prove injurious in the long run. 

In this view of the case it cannot be doubted that the possession 
of the same standard of value by two countries must, other things 
being equal, increase not only the total trade between the two 
countries, but the trade in each particular article, while the ex- 
istence of two standards fluctuating in relative value constitutes 
a grave impediment to business, and not only reduces the aggregate 
of business, but injuriously affects every industry which contributes 
to make up that aggregate. It appears, therefore, to the Government 
of India that if India possessed the same standard of value as 
England, always assuming that that standard of value was in itself 
a good one, trade between the two countries would be stimulated 
instead of checked, and every industry in both countries con- 
tributing to that trade would be benefited instead of injured. 

7. To sum up, the Government of India are of opinion — 

(1) That a country, as a whole, makes no gain in its international 
trade by a depreciation of its standard, since the extra price re- 
ceived for its exports is balanced by the extra price paid for its 
imports. 

(2) That the producer of an article of export may make a tem- 
porary and unfair gain from dcpreciacion of the standard at the ex- 
pense of his employes and of other persons to whom he makes fixed 
payments. 

(3) ^hac this gain, while not permanent, is counterbalanced 
by a tendency to over-production and consequent reaction and de- 
pression, by a liability to sudden falls in price as well as to rises, 
and by the check to the general increase of international trade 
which necessarily results from the want of a common standard of 
value between countries which have intimate commercial and 
financial relations. 

If the Government of India arc right in the views they have 
just expressed, and they entertain no doubt as to their correctness, 
it will follow that the adoption of the same standard of value by 
England and India, always assuming that standard to be in itself a 
good standard, would facilitate international trade, stimulate produc- 
tion in both countries, and place China at a disadvanfage as com- 
pared with India in the production of tea, as well as of all other 
commodities, for sale in the English market. 

8. In conclusion, I am to say that a copy of the memorial will 
be forwarded for the information of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
StRte for India. 
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II^IAN CURRENCY ASSOCIATION 

^ 6th October, 1892. 

The Members, Indian Currency Association. 

Dear Sirs, 

You are aware that a copy of our petition was sent to 
the Government of India in June last, with a request that it might 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State in the hope that it would 
receive the support of His Lordship, A few days ago we learned 
by the public telegram! that the Secretary of State had sent a des- 
patch to the Governli^t of India on the subject of our petition, 
and on my applying' fbr a copy of that despatch I was furnished 
with same on 29th ultimo. For the information of the members 1 
publish below a copy of the despatch together with copy of my 
letter of isC instant to the Government of India in wiiich I ac- 
knowledge its receipt. A copy of the letter I have been told will 
be sent to the Secretary of State. 

I have further to inform you that I received on ist instant a com- 
munication from H. E. The Viceroy stating that he had received 
a telegraphic despatch from the Secretary of State in reply to a 
telegram from the Government of India on the Currency gues- 
rion. The despatch stated that a committee of which Lord Her- 
schcll will be President is to be appointed to consider the expediency 
of modifying the Indian Currency Act. This means, I believe, in 
other words, that Her Majesty’s Government are to ask a Com- 
mittee, of which the Lord Chancellor of England will be President, 
to advise them as to the expediency of establishing a gold standard 
in India. ' 

1 adopt this method w||iving the members of the Currency As- 
sociation authentic information as to the progress and result of our 
movement, in preference to sending round circulars, as the latter 
course would involve considerable delay, I will be “much obliged 
if chose members who observe this notice will bring it to the atten- 
tion of others. 

Yours obdient servant, 

JAS. L. MACKAY, 
President. 

India Office. 

London, 25th August, 1892. 

Financial No. 1 59. 

To His Excellency the Most Honorable the Govcrnor*General of 
India in Council. 

My Lord Marquis. 

I have considered in Council your Excellency's Letter, dated the 
1 2th of July, No 183, forwarding a copy of a letter from the Pre- 
sident of the Indian Currency Association with a memorial which 
that body proposes to present to the House of Commons, praying 
that, in the event of the forthcoming Iincrnational Conference 
failing to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the questions to be sub- 
mitted to it regarding the more extended use of silver as currency, 
ihc Government of India may be empowered to take such measures 
as it may see fit for the adoption of a gold standard. The memo- 
rial further begs that, in view of the probable failure of the Confer- 
ence to arrive at my practical issue, such power may be now given 
to your Government as will admit of its cxcercise without delay 
after the termination of Conference. 

2. The currency system of India is regulated by Act XXIII. 
of 1870, and it is open to your Excellency’s Council when assembled 
tor the purpose of making laws and regulations to repeal or modify 
this Act, provided that the previous consent of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment shall havT been given to the proposed measure : so that 
there is no, nccesbity for an application to Parliament on the subject. 

3. It would have been interesting to me if the Indian Currency 
Association had expressed its views more fully on the probable rc- 
bults of the measure which they advocate, and more particularly as 
to its effect on trade and prices in India. 

I have &c., 

(Sd.) KIMBERLEY. 

Indian Cvrrkncy Association, 

Simla, 1st October, 1892. 

To the Secretary to the Government of India, Finance Department. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
No. 3998A. of 29th ultimo enclosing a despatch from the Secretary 
of State replying to my letter which accompanied copy of the peti- 
tion of this Association jiddrcsscd to the House of Commons, which 
you were good enough to transmit to the Secretary of State for his 
information. 

2. In the 3rd para, of his Lordship’s despatch a regret is ex- 
pressed that the Currency Association did not state its views gener- 
ally on the possible effects on trade and prices of ** the nteaiure it 
proposes,” 


3. I would rcpectfully point out that the petition suggests two 
alternative courses, cithcr^bimetallism or a gold standard for India. 

4. Bimetallism ffhs already been so amply discussed in all its 
bearings, that it was considered unnecessary to repeat the statements 
of fact and theory connecred therewith, as they must be familiar 
to His Lordship and his advisers, 

5. As to the possible effect on trade and prices which would 
follow the introduction of a gold Standard, I would venture to sug. 
gest that if His Lordship desires to secure further expert opinion 
on the subject, the same may be readily obtained at home, and I 
would add that the various questions involved have already been 
largely discussed in the report of the Royal Commission of 1886, 
A section of that Commission expressed the opinion that the fall in 
prices in England was “ mainly due to circumstances independent 
of chtuiges in the production of or demand for the precious metals 
or the altered relation of silver to gold,” and as Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have taken no steps to introduce bimetallism it ma) be 
concluded that they adopted this view. They can have no reason, 
therefore, to fear that the introduction of a gold standard into India 
will injuriously affect prices, as the change from silver to gold could 
be made at approximately the market rate of the day, and the addi- 
tional demand for gold would be much less than the additional de- 
mand caused by the measures for the demonetization of silver which 
began in 1873. 

6. I would add that those who favor a gold standard hold that 
to retain as a standard of value a metal which in its relation to 
gold is constantly fluctuating and persistently depreciating is oppos- 
ed to the principles on which the theory and practice of currency 
arc based. Even if most of our commercial relations and all our 
financial obligations were not with England, which has a gold 
standard, no good arguments can be found for the retention of the 
silver standard unless it can be restored to the stable position which 
it formerly occupied. The retention of the silver standard in India 
under existing circumstances, is politically inexpedient and un- 
justifiable. There is no reason to believe that the change in the 
standard of value from silver to gold will injuriously affect trade 
or prices in India any more than the change Inturiously affected 
trade and prices in the countries of the Latin Union, in Germany 
and in Java. On the contrary, if the ordinary course of prices 
has not been violently interfered with In those countries, where 
the silver coinage is retained it a ratio to gold considerably higher 
than that proposed for India, it seems clear that there is greater 
reason for holding that indiaii prices will not be affected. In 
India rupees will remain rupees, and the producer and consumer 
will regulate the prices asked and^ paid, as hitherto, by supply and 
demand. 

7. In a previous letter 1 bid the honor to inform you chat the 
petition of this Association *bad received 5,000 signatures, and I 
have to state that it hat now Veceived 16,868, more than half being 
those of educated natives. ,1 take this oj^orcunicy to send you, 
for the information of Government and the Secretary of State, 
thirty copies of the Prococdlngi pf a General Meeting of the 
Association held at Calcutta# ^ aith August last, at which the 
following resolution was pnanimohsly ckrtfied 

“ That this meeting views with, alarm the condition into 
which the currency of thif POnnt|y Is drifting in relation to gold, 
and the crisis which appears to be approaching, and it desires to 
place on record it.s opinion that, the Government of India should 
take such steps as they may think expedient, in the general 
interests of the country, to atrest further depreciation pending 
the result of the deliberations of the Conference about to sic 
in Europe.” 

In view of the statement made by the Secretary of State, that 
it is open to the Government of India to repeal or modify the 
currency system of this country without Parliamentary sanction, 
provided the previous sanction of Her Majesty’s Government 
shall have been given to the proposed measure, 1 venture to hope 
that His Excellency the Viceroy in Council may, without delay, 
apply for the permission of Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
troduce a measure which will have the effect of arresting further 
depreciation in' the gold value of the Currency of India pending 
the result of the delibecations of the Conference about to sit in 
Europe. ^ 

8. Since writing the foregoing paragraphs I hm been in- 
formed that a committee will be appointed in London to consider 
the expediency of modifying the Indian Currency Act. 1 trust 
this means that the proposal for introducing a gold standard into 
India will now receive a thorough examination. If so, the an- 
nouncement will be received with satisfaction throughout the 
c >untry, and it will tend to allay the feeling of despair which 
was taking possession of all classes in regard to the currency pros- 
pects of India. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, . 

Ja 8, L. MACKAY, 
President 
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IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal’ 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

PolfUbs, Sodiology, History, & Literature 

flV 

the Author of “Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal’ 
Calcutta. 

Rits Rayyei Office. 


* PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs, 4 
Mere registering subscribers ... i* 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... » 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet^ 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

BANDO BANDaS 

FEVER CUBES. 

SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation. 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Livci, nausea, vomiiiing. Diarrhoea 
or Dyscnicfl^, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys* ftc 
Sold in bottles for Re. i-8 or by ' j^Ip. 4 jpoit 
Re. i-iai. Smaller sise for Ans. 
post Re. T-2. " 

SHORT BANERJBB 

No. /7J, Dhurrumtollak SfltiSty 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatret) ,^elC0tti|* 

BANDO Sf* BANDO S 

FEVER CUBES. 

81VAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diairhcea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancruin oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. 1-12. Smaller siee for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANEBJEE A 00., 

No. 17s, Dhurrumtollak Strut , 
(npposite the Corinthian Fhcatre,) Cnlcuttn. 

In PamfMet, Price 4. annas 
or 6 c^es for a Rupee . , 

ARMY REO^ANIZATION 

With .p«cial refeirlSS^e to il»f Question of 

A Reserve for the Indiea Army. 

Capi. AfJDREW HB^^Y 

Apply to Ahd *'*%***• 

. . . t 


Just Published. 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Kdtiion voith additions) 

BY 

SRI.MATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 

(Author of Kabitahaty Bharat Kusam, 
Abhds, Ss*c.) 

Nicely got up and n^tly bound. 

Price, paper cover, Re. i; cloth gilt, i- 4 ' 

ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces c^l^^gulgr pathos and beauty of exprei'-. 
sion ♦ ♦ It is a series of mournfiil 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
ippropriitoness m the title of the woik and in 
JlS pious dedication to the memory «f the hus- 
band of the fair writer.r-r^l# Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 
Calcutta Review. 



BY THB SAME AUTHOR, 

Highly Spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
Price iS annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya” 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Unit’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

* . Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

(or many yea.rs assistant at the Hon’ble Dr 
Mahendra Lai SircaPs Charitable Homtoopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended ihat emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his ucaimcui, 

may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 25, Mnzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Siicars house) Sdukaii- 
lollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rnHE following publications by the Ciilcuila 
X CoiuuuUec in suppoil ol the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had fioin the .Secieiuiies of the 
Coifimitiee at their office, No. 12, Weliinglon 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dun’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1, On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 

anna. 

3, The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ranmath Tarkarama (of Santipore), autlior ot 
Vasudtb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to th-. Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 

. T- .■ I. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyttlankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.I., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a . preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


SEA VOYAGE AMONGST HINDUS. 

A LECTURE deli*ered at theLAlbert Hall 
on the 4th September Iswt by Babii 
Drbendra Nath Mukheiji, and piiblislied by 
B.ibu Mali Lai Haidar, B. L., Munsiff, AUpore. 
To be had at No. 2/2 Raja Naba Krishna s 
Stieet, Calcutta, on sending three half Hima 
postage stamps to Babu Gopal Chandra 
Mukheiji for price and postage. 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF OONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
IL E. the Viceroy, on the. same day. 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
igth March* 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’blc Rao Bahadur -Krishuaji Laksh- 
inan Nulkar, c I.K., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, , 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local (ii>veriiments 
on the Administration of the Art. 
l:*nl)ii!ihed by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luleef 
B.ihadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Diiti’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 


Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
, at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Hollowafs Ointment and Pills.— RtWMe* 
Remedies.— In wounds, bruises, sprains, 
glandular swellings, enlarged veins, neuralgic 
pains and rheumatism, the application of this 
soothing Ointment to the affected parts not 
only gives the greatest case, but likewise cures 
the complaint. The Pills much assist m 
banishing the tendency to rheumati.sm and 
similar painful disorders, whilst the Ointment 
cures the local ailment. The Pills remove 
the constitutional disturbance and regulate 
every impaired function of every organ ibrougli- 
out the human body. The cure is neither 
temporary nor superficial, but permanent and 
complete, and the disease rarely recurs, so per- 
fect has been purification performed by these 
searching yet harmless preparations. 
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“IT AEGOMMENOS ITSELF.” 

AH who sujfet find sure relief from 
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The Greatest Pain Oure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RhemnatloOout 
aftjer yeHlS of' 8cm1*he1):>lessness ^nd suffer- 
*ng; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Kearalgiain the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remaiknhle for CREDENCE 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-lhroat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marrellous Sore Throat Oure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental B.ilm is used by the he.st Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has I 
been pronounced a blrs.sing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no siinihir pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Sollies at i Re. each. 

Obtainable <tf all respectable chemists 
tkioughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrect & Go., 
K. Scott Tlioniphon & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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JHE ELYSIUM DRAMa^TIC 
COMPANY. « LIMITED.” * 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882.) 

OBJECTS.— The mam ol^Mts of the Com- 
pany are (i) the erection ami cstabhAhmoni 
of a Tiieatie in the heart of the town, ai^d in 
the best modern style of comfort, ategance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of ili« Draina, and all the Fine Arte connected 
with it, and the .fiicourageinent of Talant, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest wo^ 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the $<|||i|y^to an 
honourable calling by titt eliinmar||pi|oin it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, iplHiy.^ay, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leadoti, joul^als 
and magazines, likely to further the I^tereiitt of 
the Company m any regard, and, KeOifiklljr, Ihe 
sale of all books and stationery, &c, ^ 
CAPITAL. — Rs, '3,oc^0oo^ divided 3iOCr 

000 shares of Re. 1 each. 'V 

1)IRECT0RS.-Dr. S«i^btj Chun4«V 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnaljianuil 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray Qat^ Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandh Taraktiinar 
Kaviratna, Babtt Sreenath Fa), B*t., and four 
others. 

BANK£RS.-The New Oriental Bank Cor 

poration, Ld« 

Full det.iil$ in the Proepectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AES SUaSORDEBS; 

Mahatnja Jotmdro Mohim Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, ; ^ 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Ra.shbehari Ghosb, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, • 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Babadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose, . ^4*^ 

„ Pi atapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar ^ 
Assuiances, 

R a bind I a Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Postsf^ 

Babu Chandi Lai Singba, late President, 
N.itioiial Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ra> Yoiindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsf 
f imily, Taki, M.A., B.L, Zemindar, 

D ^ Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chaiirnan, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosb, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
.Sub- Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
/emindar, 

Kumar Kadhaprasad Itay, of Posta, 

Di. Nil Raian Saikar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

R.iy Bankim Chandra Chatteiji Bahadur, 
Babii Akkaya Chandi a Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

K.iy Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kihori Lai Goswami, M.A., U.L., Zemindar, 
.Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Iturdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umarharan Banerji, M.A., PrincipaL 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagai Bandhii Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Bnijii Saikari Baneiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

B.ibu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judec. 
Burdwan, » 4 6 , 

Monsi Gniam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jagaiimohan Bli«iitachatyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Bniju Taiaprasaiina Mukerji, Pleader. 

Burdwan, * * 

Th.ikur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 



NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
requited Rs. 250, (each). 


^^VmAVl!fTESi^\^ATaE tti. e ' 

.Guaranteed two Years. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless; open- 
faced, nickel silvern, short wint^pg, « Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting, mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years* guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double our rales. One watch free 
^qr 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District Munsiffs* 
Court from Chicacole says: — “A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.*’ Pie D. Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Sitapur says I sold, it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says > 

“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years,” Beware of 
worthless imitation. Sec the word “ Undaunt- 
on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
Mnt only by os from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bing Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Haelune Bs. 5. Music Box Bs. 6. 

pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
each, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs, 50 and ruby at Rs. 30. 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest, to the thinnest. Surg, H. J. 
Kambatti, Health Officer of Poona, says 

it wnr.l^k as gpod as any Rs. Jo machine.” 

Music Box, Rs. 6. 
INOI^ TRADING € 0 ., 


yl* ^TYET .,, 

A/fJ$ ^ASANTj 

NEWSPAPER 

RePtew of Pott tics, Literature, and Society 

BATE^ OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in advance, * * 


Rs. 


12 
„ 7 

)» 4 

. He. J-8 
Ans. 0-8 

Rs. 18 
„ 10-8 
„ 6-0 

11 2-4 

Ans. o-(2 


Yearly ... 

HaU'-yearJy 

(Quarterly ... 

Mommy ... 

Single or sample C&y 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly 

Half-yearly., • 

Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 

No additional dharge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVBBTISEIKSnT. . 

Advertisements ^(three columns to the pftpwf 
and 102 lines ot la inches to the coluipn> are 
charged’* by the space taKcn up, at the rate pf 
4 annas a lino or Rs. 2-2 an inch r 
lion. The lowest charge for any aoy 
is Rs. 2, except DomesiiMlbccuii 
lowest cnarge for '^hicnjudpS. 5, 

Business Coromun^5jS^Prs^-(jpK{^ paid) 10 
be directed to ^^Tne J^paM^^^Pi' Liiorary 
Communications/' and^ImPi flH^^ainphieis 
(carnage paid) to ** 

&Rayye^. f, •''■’'^■.■^'‘4 

Office A Uekcerjf^t 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Lord Tennyson passed away quite peacefully at 1-30 a.m.” on the 
6th October 1892, at his summer residence, Aldworth, Halsemere. Such 
is the report of the attending physicians Sir Andrew Clark and Dr. 
George H. R. Dabbs. Those who witnessed the death describe it as a 
most peaceful and almost imperceptible transition from life to death. 
The doctors attribute the death partly to suppressed gout and partly 
to an atuck of influenza, but principally to natural decay. It was 
besides a picturesque passing away. One account says “ There was 
a certain grandeur about the closing scene which will fix itself in the 
memory of those who were sadly fortunatd enough to witness it. The 
full moon streamed through the oriel widow and shed a soft light upon 
the recumbent figure of the dying poet. The only illumination was 
that supplied by naxure. The face of the dying man wore an absolute- 
ly painless and peaceful expression. On rare occasions there was 
abundant evidence that the powers of his mind remained almost un- 
impaired.’’ According to Sir Andrew Claik, the death of Lord Ten- 
nyton whs the most glorious he had ever seen. “The room was almost 
in darkhiss, aod the poet lay in the moon light, with a Rembrandt-like 
background.” 

THE PASSING OF MERLIN. 

“ I am Merlin, 

“ And 1 am dying, 

“ I am Merlin, 

“Who follow the Gleam.” 

— Tennyson’s Merlin and the Gleam. 


I. 

Merlin has gone— has gone !— and through thejand 
The melancholy message wings its way j 
To careless-ordered garden by the bay, 

Back o’er the narrow strait to island strand. 

Where Camelot looks down on wild Broceliand. 

II . 

Mcijiii has gone. Merlin the Wizard who feund 
<In the Past’s glimmering tide, and hailed him King 
Arthur, great Other’s son, and so did sing 
^The mystic glories of the Table Round, 

That ever its name will live so long as Song shall sound. 

III. 

Merlin has gone, Merlin who followed the Gleam, 

And made us follow it ; the flying tale 
Of the Last Tournament, the Holy Grail, 

And Arthur’s Passing ; till the Enchanter’s dream 
Dwells with Us still awake, no visionary theme. 


V. 

A wailing cometli from the shores that veil 
Avilion’s island valley ; on the mere. 

Looms through the mist and wet winds weeping blear 
A dusky barge, which, without oar or sail. 

Fades to the far-off fields where falls nor snow nor hail. 

VI. 

Of all his wounds He will be healed now. 

Wounds of harsh time and vulnerable life. 

Fatigue of rest and weariness of strife. 

Doubt and the long deep questionings that plough 
The forehead of age but bring no harvest to the brow. 

VII. 

And there He will be comforted ; but we 
Must watch, like Percival, the dwindling light 
That slowly shrouds him darkling from our sight. 

From the great deep to the great deep hath he 
Passed, and, if now })e knows, is mute eternally. t 

From'Somersby’s ivied tower there sinks and swells 
A low slow peal, that mournfully is rolled 
Over the long gray fields and glimmering wold. 

To where, ’twixt sandy tracts and moorland fells, 
Remembers Locksley Hall his musical farewells. 

IX. 

And many a sinewy youth on Cam to-day 
Suspends the dripping oar and lets his boat 
Like dreaming water-lily drift and float. 

While murmuring to himself the undying lay 

That haunts the babbling Wye and Severn’s dirgeful bay. 

X. 

The bole of the broad oak whose knotted knees 
Lie hidden in the fern of Cumnor Chase, 

Feels stirred afresh, as when Olivia’s face 

Lay warm against its rind, though now it sees 

Not Love but Death approach, and shivers in the breeze. 

XI. 

In many a Vicarage garden, dense with age. 

The haunt of pairing throstles, many a grange 
Moated against the assault and siege of change, 

Fair eyes consult anew the cherished Sage, 

And now and then a tear falls blistering the page. 


IV. 

To-day is dole in Astolat, and dole « . 

In Celidon the forest,— dole and tears. 

In Joyous Card blackbooded lean the spears : 

The nuns of Almesbury sound a mournful toll, 

And Guinevere kneeling weeps, and prays for Merlin’s soul. 

Sfiismhers in /Ag cauniiy an npustid ta nmU h ; 
mdium^panicularly as tf tnsuns n, 


XII. 

April will blossom again, again will ring 
With cuckoo’s call and yaflfel’s flying scream. 

And in veiled sleep the nightingale will dream, 

Warbling as if awake. But what will bring 
His sweet note backigHi niliute, it scarcely will be Spring. 


stal nmm orders, if 



^as the safest and most convenient 
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XIII. 

The Seasons sorrow for Him and the Hours 
Droop, like to bees belated in the rain. 

The unmoving shadow of a pensive pain 
Lies on the lawn and lingers on the dowers, 

And sweet and sad seem one in woodbine- woven bowers. 

XIV. 

In English gardens fringed with English foam, 

Or girt with English woods, he loved to dwell, 

Singing of English lives in thorp or dell, 

Orchard et croft ; so that when now we roam 

Through them, and And Him not, it scarcely feels lihe home. 

XV. 

And England’s glories stirred Him as the swell 
Of bluff winds blowing from Atlantic brine 
Stiri mightier music in the murimiring pine. 

Tihen sweet notes waned to strong within his shell| 

And bristling rose the lines, and billowf rose and fell. 

XVI. 

So England mourns for Merlin, thongh its tears 
Flow not from bitter scarce that wells in vain, 

But kindred rather to the rippling rain 

That brings the daffodil sheaths and jonquil spears, 

When Winter weeps away and April reappears. 

XVII. 

For never hath England lacked a voice to sing 
Her fairness and her fame, nor will she now. 

Silence awhile may brood upon the bough, 

But shortly once again the Isle will ring 

With wakening winds of March and rhapsodies of Spring. 

xvni. 

From Arthur unto Alfred, Alfred crowned 
Monarch and Minstrel both, to Edward’s day, 

From Edward to Elizabeth, the lay 

Of valour and love hath never ceased to sound, 

But Song and Sword are twin, indissolubly bound. 

XIX. 

Nor shall in Britain Taliessin tire 
Transmitting through his stock the sacred strain. 

When fresh renown prolongs Victoria’s Reign, 

Some patriot hand will sweep the living lyre, 

And prove with native notes, that Merlin was his sire. 

Alfred Austin. 

^Thc Timts . 


The enamoured lonely nightingale complain ? 

«Tby years were come to harvest ; home-spent yean 
Of reverence from without, of love within. 

A perfect life, health, riches, honours, fame. 

All these were thine* no prise was left to win \ 

//P Scant sorrow, save that fine despondency 

Which fans the smouldering genius into flame ; 

/ 4 )nly two brief experiences of tears. 

The dear friend lost in youth, the son in age ; 

Bracing thy soul to bear wbate’er should be. 

Such lives Fate grants not often, nor for long, 

And rarest in the suffering ranks of song. 

Why should we mourn, save for our private pain 
And friendship which shall never come again f 
Our race can never lose thee, whose fair page, 

Rich with the harvest of a soul inspired, 

So many a weakling life and heart has fired ; 

Thou art not wholly gone, but liveit yet 
Till all our England’s sons their tongue forget. 

Thy place is with the Immortals. Who shall gauge 
Thy rank among thy peers of world- wide song? 

Others, it may be, touched a note more strong, 

Scaled loftier heights, or glowed with fiercer rage ; 

But who like thee could slay our modern Doubt ? 
Or*80othe the sufferers with a tenderer heart f 
t Or dress gray legends with such perfect grace ? 

Or nerve life’s world-worn pilgrims for their part ? 

Who, since our English tongue first grew, has stirred 
More souls to noble effort by his word ? 

More reverent who of Man, of God, of Truth ? 

More piteous of the sore-tried strength of Youth ? 

Thy chaste, white Muse, loathing the Pagan rout, 

Would drive with stripes the goatish Satyr out. 

Thy love of Righteousness preserved thee pure, 

Thy lucid genius scorned to lurk obscure, 

And all thy jewelled Art and native Grace 
Were consecrate to God and to the Race. 

This day extinguishes a Star as bright 
As shone upon our dying Century. 

Here, as in that great England over sea,, 

Light after Light goes out,” yet ’lis not night. 

The peaceful moonbeams kissed him as he lay 
At midnight, dying in the arms of Love ; 

Thou couldst not wait the dawn of earthly Day. 

Farewell, best soul, Farewell. And if, indeed, 

Some care for things of earth may mount above, 

As is our hope, enfranchised spirit, plead 

For this our England which thou lov’dst so long 

And crownedst with thy diadem of Song. ^ 

Lewis Morris. 

—The TO/iis, 


OCTOBER 6, 1892, 


LORD TENNYSON. 


Dear Friend and honoured Master, art thou dead ? 
And shall I see no more thy reverend face 
Recall our older England’s manlier grace, 

Nor any more admire that noble head. 

That brow as board as Shakespeare’s, that grave eye, 
Now soft with mirth, now fired with fantasy, 

Nor bear again thy rugged kindly speech 
Lighten the darkling ways of thought, and teach 
, The Right thou lov’dst, nor breathe the eager air 
Of thy lone eyrie with thee, nor behold 
Thy bent, cloaked figure, dark against the gold 
And purple of thy dear secluded hill, 

Pace with uncertain footsteps day by day 
The much-loved round, nor in the failing light 
Upoir thy smooth lawns watch the summer night 
Steal o’er the ghostly plains, nor mark the strain 
Of thy blithe thrushes with thee, nor again 


No ” moaning of the bart ” Sail forth, strong ship I 
Into that gloom which has God’s face for far light ; 

Not dirge, but proud farewell, from each fond lip, 

And praise— abounding praise ; and fame’s faint star-light 
Lamping thy tuneful soul to that large noon 
Where thou shall quire with angles. Words of mft 
Are for the unfulfilled— not thee, whose moon 
Of genius sinks full-orbed, glorious, a-glow. 

No ** moaning of the bar I” Musical drifting 
Of Time’s waves, turning to the Eternaj Sea ; , 

Death’s soft wind all thy gallant canvas lifting. 

And Christ thy pilot to the Peace to be. 

♦ 

Edwin Arnold. 


Oct. 6, 1893. 

—The Das// TtUgrapK 
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ThiI datt df the Vicdroy't Levde at Madras bat been changed from 
SaturdajTi the a6tlr November, to the previoai Friday, the asth Nov- 
ember, That thewf disturbance in the earlier programme of tour. 
On account of the death from cholera of two European ladies at Rosa, 
Lord Laosdowne does not go to Arungabad. 

# • 

The Viceroy will hold a Levde of all Civil and Military Officers and 
the Native' Officers of the Native Regiments of the Garrison, at 
Government House, Calcutta, on Thursday, the 8th December 189a, at 
910 P.M. Gentlemen purposing to attend the Levde must send their 
cards to the Aide-de-Camp in waiting not later than Saturday, the 
s6th November 189a. Gentlemen who have not already been pre- 
sented at the Court of St, James or at Government House are required 
to add the names of Gentlemen who will present them, The present- 
ing Gentlemen must themselves attend the Levde. 

What is the definition of a.Genileman ? 

The Drawing Room has been fixed for Wednesday, the 14th De- 
cember at 9-30 P.M. Cards will be received by the Aide-de-Camp in 
Waiting up to Thursday, the 8th December. Ladies are expected to 
appear in Full Dress, but without trains. 

• 

• • 

** There is a rumour to the effect that copies of the Amir’s procla- 
mation against the Shias have found their way to Persia and into the* 
hands of the Shah. As the latter is a Shia, and the Amir’s proclama- 
tion incites ail true believers to kill the Shias and make their women 
and children slaves, relation between Persia and Afghanistan are not 
likely to be improved thereby.” 

The above appeared in the Indian Daily News of the joih ultimo. 
We are sorry to find that the bitterness of feeling between the two 
sects has been on the increase rather than the contrary. 

• • 

The forthcoming World’s Fair of Chicago is, of course, expected to be 
go-ahead. Its very amusements will be formidable. The denizens of 
our effete Henfisphere who may wish to attend, specially those of 
weak nerves, had better prepare themselves for the sights and sounds 
and shocks in store for them by at least a course of attendance at 
sensational plays and exhibitions, besides the reading of frightful ac- 
cidents by flood or field. F<ir us of the Old World, the showman en- 
tering the lion’s cage and petting the king of the forest as if he were a 
cat or a spaniel, and even introducing his arm into His Majesty’s 
terrible buccal cavity, or Blondin walking on the rope from bank to 
bank of a river and cooking high in the air, reaches the extreme limits 
of endurance. Chicago will offer something beyond these wellknown 
efforts. Everything in America is on a large scale, and the sensations 
supplied will be as ample as the most diseased craving could desire. 
At any rate, an American projector proposes to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fair 

“ 10 lease a piece of land near the show ground upon which be in- 
tends to build a railway a mile in circumference with another line inside 
the main tract, the two being connected by a switch. On one side the 
projector would erect a grand stand capable of accommodating 30000 
people. The lines would be placed in such a position that two engines 
with carriages going in opposite directions would collide. Thus he 
would produce a real railway disaster, which he contends would prove 
an attractive spectacle. He proposes for the purposes of his display to 
buy abandoned engines from different railways, which can be procured 
cheaply. He says he can provide performances twice a week at a cost 
of ;£500 each.” 

Artificial thunder and lightning on the stage is familiar to play-goers. 
But artificial railway collisions of the genuine kind for pastime will be 
decidedly new. How far they will be pleasant we need not discuss. 
Nor need our nice caterers stop here. We expect to bear some enter- 
prising soul setting up a neat little, but sufficiently powerful, .dEina or 
Vesuvius and providing for the fun of the visitors volcanic irruptions. 
Collisions are common enough on certain lines, and after the first few 
performances the made railway collisions at the Fair will be too com- 
monplace to draw. Then will be the season for liquid fire and dis- 
tilled damnation and the rest of it. Then volleys and showers of 
brimstone and fire will be a relief to the jaded imagination. Nothing 
short of earthquakes for the Fun of the Future I Nor need there be 
«ny particular anxiety on that score. There are quacks enough ready 
to advertise Pills and Mixtures for the Earthquake as there are vaunted 
nostrums already for the gout. 


of the Judge and Commissioner of the Aeiam Valley Districts have 
been transferred to Bengal. He replaces Mr. J. C. Veasy, retired from 
the service, and takes charge, on the lit November, from Mr. H. G. 
Cooke, the officiating incumbent, as Commissioner of the Dacca Divi- 
sion. Mr. Cooke will officiate as Commiistoner of the Orissa Division 
and Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals during the absence, on 
furlough, of Mr. Toynbee. 

• 

• • 

The German Emperor is said to have celebrated the birth of hie 
daughter by pardon to all female priaonere now undergoing sentpneo 
for their first crimes committed through distress or anger. 

• 

It appears from the Hoogly correspondent In the JDai/y News, 
that the District Magistrate Mr. Duke paid all the expenses on ; 

the death of the father of one of bit clerks and, was himself ** preseiilf 
on the occasion to see that everything was well done.” We bppk 
the Church will not issue its anathema against Mr. Duke. Anyhow, 
God will bless the sympathetic Englishman. 

• 

• • 

A DAElNO fraud and forgery is being investigated at the Serampora 
Magistracy in the Hooghly District. On the day the offices closed 
for the Dussehra vacation, a deed of mortgage was rsgiscered at 
the office of the Sub-Registrar of Serampore. The document 
purported to have been executed by Protap Ch under Bose, a son of 
the deceased Tariiii Churn Bose of this city, in favour of one Nanda 
Lai Roy. The consideration was Rs. 35,000, the securities being 
chiefly Calcutta properties valued at 3 lacs and a garden at Rishra 
near Serampore. The deed was prepared at the office of Baboo 
Asbutosh Dhur, attorney, High Court, Calcutta. The executant was 
Identified by Peary Lai Haider, an articled clerk to the said attorney. 
Protap Chunder who had been absent from town when the deed was 
executed, being informed of it by another attorney of the High Court, 
expressed total ignorance of the transaction, came down to Calcutta 
and started the enquiry. Warrants were issued against the mortgagee 
and his identifier and summonses against the attorney and an attesting 
witness to the deed, Gobind Chunder Dey. The attorney stated in court 
that to the best of his belief the complainant whom he saw in court 
was not the person who had executed the deed. His clerk Peary Lai 
too made the same statement, and added that the complainant was not 
the person whom he had identified. The complainant claimed to be 
known to the attorney, on which Babu Ashuiosh said that he might have 
seen the complainant before but he did not know him by name nor 
knew his father’s name. From a statement of the attorney’s it appears 
that one Benodi Lai Roy, brother of the mortgagee, was the person who 
had taken a leading part in the transaction and had introdued the exe- 
cutant to him, and that one Bani Madhub Shaw acted as broker in the 
transaction. Processes have also been ordered against these two 
persons. The personator keeps himself away. 

#% 

It is also suspected that two or three questionable transactions were 
passed in the Calcutta Registration office about the same time. 

• • 

A YOUNG dealer in second-hand books in London sold to a private 
English collector a small uncut volume on the Early English Sellle- 
menis in North America for 75/. for which he had just paid 5/. While bs 
was felicitating himself on the enormous profit be had made on a single 
transaction— indeed a single volume, he was surprised with an offer of 
500/. for the same volume or another copy. It is said that there are 
Americans in the market who are ready to pay down 1000/. or more 
for the same book. It is a pity the London papers do not give the 
name and date of the book. There arc so many on the same subject. 

• 

• • 

The famous Tretiakov Gallery of pictures by Russian artists, including 
a specially fine collection of Vereschagins, has been bequeathed by the 
late owner to the city of Moscow, together with funds for the mainten- 
ance and extension of the gallery. 

#% 

Father Marcellino of Civezzano, South Tyrol, has come upon a docu- 
ment from which it appears that a Franciscan friar of Jodi had accom- 
paqipd Cohimbui oq his voyage of discovery of America. 


biR Charles l^lliott will have Mr. H. Luttman-Jq^son. "Ifbe h 
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[October 29, 1892. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

With 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

In view of possible military eventualities threatening on the frontier, 
Lord Lansdowne \s understood to be most anxious to avoid a change 
ill the personnel of the chief command in India. We believe the Vice- 
roy has prevailed upon Lord Roberts to stay if the interest of the State 
should be thought to reqttire it. Considering that; the Commandcr-in- 
Chirf’s medical advisers press him to have done with the East and 
run to Europe instanter^ his Excellency’s submission to the call of the 
Chief of the Slate involves no ordinary saciifice. It may cost his 
valuable life itself. Such loyally is worthy of the Hero. 

It is said that the Viceroy in Council has sent a despatch to the Sec- 
retary of Slate for India strongly lecommending that the term of Lord 
Roberi’s office may be extended and he be requested to remain in 
India another year, till November 1893. It is understood that the 
Governor-General has further made a personal request in his behalf. 
It is Lord Lansdowne’s earnest wish that so long as he remains at the | 
head of the Government of India, his administration may not be 
weakened, as it must be, by the appointment of a new general officer, 
however able and distinguished, at the head of the Army. Lord 
Roberts is awaiting the decision of the Home Government. For our 
part, we cannot conceive that decision to be contrary to the recommend- 
ation of the Government on the spot here, which has charge of the 
peace and protection of the Empire. Such a decision, we are afraid, will 
not commend itself to all. The service boasts many heroes more or 
less genuine and they will be apt to see in an extension to Lord 
Roberts only a block to promotion. But these selfish grumblings can- 
not be listened to when the efficiency of the State machinery is concern- 
ed, specially when the honour and safety of the Empire might be 
at stake. The Viceroy’s anxiety for the salus populi is worthy of 
Lord Lansdowne. Having, fiom the outset of his administration, 
woiked in harmony with Lord Roborts, and having shaped his 
militaiy policy and taken his military measures not only under his 
Lordship’s advice but also in reliance upon his professional ex- 
perience and, above all, his Lordship’s military genius, it is quite 
natural that he should feel uncomfortable at being left in the lurch 
as it were, with the prospect of pursuing that policy and following up 
those measures with iiifetior help. 


A MORE loyal representative of Commerce and Manufactures does not 
exist than Mr. S. E. J. Clarke, and his various capacities of Secretary 
to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Secretary to the Indian Jute 
Manufacturers’ Association, Secretary to the Calcutta Hydraulic 
Pi ess Association, and Secretary to the Calcutta Import Trade 
A.s.sociation, give him a clear advantage in ventilating mercantile 
grievances with speed and effect. He has now drawn up a powerful 
protest against the principle of taxation in the Jute Warehouse 
and Fire Brigade Act. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
tlrrough him contends that “ the only fair way of dealing with the 
question of the support of the Fire Brigade is to make it a purely 
Municipal duty.” The Chamber may well resent the payment of 
Rs. 60,000 from the surplus of the Jute and Fire Brigade fund to 
the Municipality instead of its application towards temporary 
1 eduction of the license fee on Jute warehouses. The proposition of 
the Chambci is thus laid down : 

“ It is manifestly unjust that the cost of the Fire Brigade should 
fall on any one class i)f properly, such as the Jute Screw Houses, 
when other or more dangerous Trades entirely escape.” 

“ As probably some modification of the Act may be contemplated, 
the Committee would venture to point out that not only is the prin^ 
ciple of making one class of Trade pay for the expenses of the Fire 
Brigade unjust, but likewise that those who insure should be taxed 
for the benefit of those who do not. The cost of the Fire Biigade is 
fairly contributable to by all the inhabitants, and would, with more 
propriety, be boine by General Funds.” 

Whatever the cogency of the propositions, the policy was different 
when the Jute warehouses were brought under special taxation and 
legislation. If the warehouses are now different and there have not 
been the constant fires therein which the law was made to pre- 
vent, that ipso facto does not prove that the necessity of the law has 
determined. It is a proper ques^on, however, whether the 
special taxation should not now be extended to other dangerous and 
iiiflatnmable materials to the relief of the jute industry. The Gov- 


ernment admits the situation, for we find that **the Lieutenant- 
Governor Agrees with the Committee of the Chamber in the opinion 
that it is unreasonable to make Jute and Cotton Warehouses pay->^ 
and more than pay— for the Fire Brigade required for Calcutta and the 
Suburbs, and the obvious remedy for the present slate of things would 
be to increase the area of taxation and to levy fees on all warehouse*^, 
buildings, or places used *fur storing any dangerously inflammable ma- 
tcrinU,” Mr. Claike justly complains : 

“This was in 1878, yet it cannot be said that the Act of 1884 which 
is now to be repealed was in any sense a concession to the principle 
ffir which the Chamber was contending, or a relief to the Jute Trade.” 

The Municipal Commissioners are naturally averse from abandoning 
a source of income which has been in existence for so many years. 
In the present state of aff.iirs, we may expect a compromise or a 
lightening of the burden on Julc and Colton Warehouses. Mr. Clarke 
is, however, bound to succeed. He who could abolish a national 
holiday by his persistent efforts, may well claim the repeal of the jute 
tax in this city. 


The Egyptian exile Araby the Uiiblcst has addressed the following 
letter to the Times 

“ Sir. — My attention having from time to lime been called to vari- 
ous remarks in your newspaper as to the slate of my health, I would beg 
a small space in the same powerful journal to state what is really the 
case, as there are still many good English friends who take some inter- 
est in iny position. I have never been, nor can 1 ever be, well in the 
hot, moist climate of Colombo, so totally different is it from the diy at- 
mosphere of my native country. Of recent years this influence has taken 
much more effect, and not only have my ey^s suffered to a painful ex- 
tent, blit my general health has become exceedingly feeble. But for 

the periodical visits which 1 make to Mr. ’s beauiifiilly-situated tea 

and coffee estates in the high distiicts of this island, where bungalows, 
servants, and every po.ssible comfort are most generously placed at iny 
disposal by my host, I am afraid that the climate of Colombo would 
long ere this have finished its work so far as 1 am concerned.— I am, 
sir, yours sincerely, 

A. Aradi, the Egyptian. 

Elsternwick, Kolhipitiya, Colombo, Sep. 10.” 

So, Araby the Egyptian is Araby the doomed 1 The iktlm of a mis- 
chance, he is being slowly but surely ground down to death under a 
sort of solitary confinement by the effectual forces of adverse climate. 
And wherefore ? He has been punished enough already for his indis- 
cretion or his crime, if you will. It is a pity that such brilliant ability 
should lie fallow. A grave responsibility rests on those who consign' it 
to inaction. But it is vain to lament the past. Age and drsuse have 
done their work and that ability is now only a tradition. The Egyptian 
does not seek or intend to work. He has lost both the capacity and the 
inclination for it. He wants to live in health and comfort if possible, 
if not to die in peace among his friends at home. What prevents Eng- 
land from granting his prayer? The reasons against his going to Egypt 
no longer exist. If he may still be formidable in the valley of the 
Nile, he may be sent to that of vhe Euphrates or that of the Jordon, 
or to the Hedjas or Nejd, or any Soonnee Mabomedan coimtify with a 
tolerably salubrious climate— anywhere out of the Black Hole of Ceylon. 
There cannot be the slightest danger in sending the brave man to any 
place on the globe on his word of honour. Another African— a greater 
hero by fai— has proved what a Mussulman’s truth is. Shall England 
be behind France in generous trustfulness ? 


A REMARKABLE American named Alexander Russell Webb was lately 
in Calcutta as a visitor. He had formeily been a journalist 
in the United Stales, but about S years ago he took servire 
under the American Government as Consul in the Philippi«'tt 
Islands and had ever since been living at Manilla. For a number of 
years he has *bcen studying the various religious systems in the world 
as far as he could do so with the help of English booksy^d ultimately 
finding the Mabomedan religion us the best has embraced Islam. 
He is of opinion that as there is virtually no real religious belief amongst 
the majority of his connirymen of the Union, if the principles of Islam 
were clearly placed before them, they would gladly follow his ex- 
ample. In this view he has resigned his Consular appointment 
and is now on his way back to America. Having visited Singapore 
and Rangoon on bis way, he came to Calcutta, and is now in 
Bombay. He will probably visit Europe and England before return- 
ing home. His idea is to issue a first class English journal in which 
he will place before bis readers articles explaining the religion of 
Mahomed, and answering the attacks made upon it by the learned of 
Other Faiths. He btlieves that he will, in this way, be aWe to create 
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a tatte among hit coantrymen for tb« ttndjr of Mahomedaniim, at be 
meant to print and dittribute thoutanda of copiet of hit paper. 

Ho wai received in Calcutta by a large number of Mabomedant 
of the mercantile community, and wat their guett in a houte in Am- 
ratollah Street. • 

||pse w^o met him are unanimnut in giving a good report. He 
iinprettedhit visitor! at an educated, enlightened and courteous 
gentleman, of strong health and will, full of energy and vivacity-just 
the man to do and get on. 


A MAN of 75 and a woman of 69 have been married in New Zealand 
after an engagement of fifty years. 

Punches advice to those who are about to marry has become classi- 
cal and proverbial. The old sage of Fleet Street 8aid-Z?f>/i‘/. It is 
not always safe advice—either to the giver or the receiver. Our 
discreeier Oriental message is— Wait. 

What a waiting game was matrimony for that reverend couple ! 
They must be lineal descendants of Fabius himself. 


The Viceroy is on tour. Leaving Simla on the morning of the 27th, 
the Viceregal party arrived at Umballa by special train from Kalka 
at 8-30 and was received on the platform by Mr. C. E. Gladstone, the 
Deputy Commissioner, the Maharaja of Patiala, Capt. Maxwell, R. A., 
and others. After dinner in the train. Lord Lansduwne left en route 
for Poona at 9-30. The train was due at Bhopal at 8-30 in the 
evening of the 28ih. The Begum was herself present to receive the 
Viceroy, and entertained His Excellency at a dinner in a shainiana 
adjoining the station. Dinner over, the Begum made her appearance. 
She proposed in Urdu successively the healths of the Queen-Empress, 
and of the Viceroy and the Marchiuness of Lansdowne, which were 
suitably llnxigh briefly acknowledged by Lord Lansdowne, Captain 
Meade, the Political Agent, throughout acting as interpreter. The slay 
WHS short and the specui traiit left for Poona shortly after 10 O’clock. 


SIR Charles Elliott arrived at Calcutta on Thursday. He leaves again 
on Tuesday next for the autumn tour. 


The Secretary of State having sanctioned a sixth Judge for the 
Allahabad High Court, Mr. Judicial Commissioner W. R. Burkiit has 
been appointed to the new judgeship. Mr. M. S. Howell, Additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Oudh, succeeds him. Mr. Howell, in his turn, 
IS replaced as Additional Judicial Commissioner by the Hou’ble George 
T. Spankie, Barrisier-at-law. 

Mr. Burkin is an M. A. of Trinity College, Dublin, and a Barrister- 
at-law, who has been over thirty years in the Civil Service of the Upper 
Provinces, the last five of which he has held with credit judicial 
appoiutmeias, whereof the last was the high office of Judicial Com- 
missioner in Oudh. 

Mr. Howell is an Oxonian, of Corpus Chiisii, a Fellow of the Cal- 
cutta University, a scholar and Orientalist and member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. He has published a valuable high class Arabic 
grammar of the classical language of the Koran, He is junior to Mr. 
Burkitl in standing but by only a year or so, being thirty years lathe 
service. He has served in diflfereni lines, executive, educational, and 
judicial. For the last twelve years, he has devoted himself exclusively j 
to judicature, both ciitninal and civil. 

Mr. Spankie is still a comparatively young man, being only 44 years 
of age, but be is a lawyer by profession and an exceptionally clever 
man. Called to the bar in 1871, he accepted office in the Allahabad 
High Court as Official Reporter to the Court in April 1873 and offi- 
ciated as Registrar at the end of the year and again in 1877. Re- 
porter he was more than once. He also did a good deal of independent 
practice with great credit to himself and his. For he comes of a 
legal family. Like the Stranges and the Nortons in Madras,' and 
the Pearsons in Bengal, the Spankies have distinguisned themselves 
in these Provinces as Judges and Advocates. Mr. Spankie’s father 
was the Advocate-General of the old Supreme Court in Fort William 
and his uncle Robert was long an bououred Judge of the High Court 
N. W. Provinces. The Calcutta Advocate General had more than 
itn Indian reputation, He was a rather famous man in his day at 


home, not only at the bar but also in the press, in Parliament, and in 
society. Mr, Spankie, therefore, has need to be at once good and 
clever, if only to retain self-respect. Luckily for him, he is both 
in a large measure. The opinion in the Upper Provinces Is that he 
will be a distinct acquisition to the judiciary but a loss to the bar. 

As regards the qualifications of the favoured individual, im fault can 
be found with the appointments. We can only regret that the oppor- 
tunity has not been taken to introduce a native gentleman to the 
higher judiciary. 


Mr. Justice Mahmood, of the Allahabad High Court, having obtained 
a year’s furlough, Mr. R. S. Aikman, Judge of Farukhabad, has been 
selected to officiate for him. This is a retrogr.ade movement. It 
is not to be excused on the plea that it is but a temporary arrangement. 
If there is any better ground for making it, the Govcriinieia should lose 
no time to make it public. Meanwhile, the arrangement has a sinister 
appearance. The appointment of Mr. Aikman to act for a whole 
yctir for Mr. M.ihinood, will deprive the natives of the only High Omit 
judgeship reserved 10 them. It will be felt by our couiUrymcn through- 
out the Empire as a blow to tneir legitimate aspirations. In Upper 
Iiidia, It has already been the subject of public meetings at Benares 
and other places. The last demonstration was held at Allahabad, 
in the grounds of the Kayasiha Patlisala, under the presidency of Raja 
Rampal Sing, of Kalakankur. On the pioposition of Pundit Latciinit 
Naraiu Veyas, seconded by Mr. Simeon and supported by Mr. J. E. 
Howaid and Mr. Madan Mohan Mahiviya, they recorded the following 
lesoiution : — 

“ Inatiliis mesting desires to give public expression to the deep 
disappointment and regiet winch have been caused throughout the 
Province by the announcement tliai it has been settled that the vacancy 
occasioned m the N. W.- P. High Court by Mr. Justice Mahmood's 
furlough IS to be tilled up by a Kiiropeaii and not an Indian Judge ; 
and that having regard to the fact that the tn.wked ability with which 
natives of India have filled the highest judicial offices in this country 
has been testified to by the most competent aulburities and to the re- 
commendations of (be Public Service Commission for an increased 
employment ol the natives of India as High Court Judges, this meeting 
expresses the earnest hope that the annuuncemeiu referred to above 
IS premature and unauthoritaiive, and that the Government will not 
Ignore the claims of Indians to the highest appointment open to them 
m the Judicial Service of ilie Province and do Justice to tbeiii.” 

It IS a pily the promoters of the meeting found no one to lick 
that Resoluiiun into better shape and language. But the very awk- 
wardness of Its form and expression proves the purely indigenous 
character of the demonstration. The Resolution is a genuine out- 
come of native feeling and represents a substantial grievance 
Having watched Sir Auckland Colvin from the time be w.as Financial 
Member of the Government of India, we have always found him 
generous to native claims, though'witbom maudlin effusiveness. Unless 
there be any peculiar justification for it we wot not, we confess that 
in the absence of specific information, we are in no haste to take him’ 
for the tiue aullior of the arrangement. But the mist ought to be 
cleared up. Will our contemporary of the PioHeer or the Mornimr^ 
Post do the needful ? ^ 


We have had submitted to us a collection of jirints from the workshop 
of Mr. Heberlet supplied to different customers, mostly as illustrations 
to periodicals and books. We can unhesitatingly pronounce upon iheir 
excellence. They look like the best drawings <in stone but are in re- 
ality printed from photographs-pririted by the calotype process. 
They of course recall the noble illustrations by that process which now 
lend an artistic interest to the annual Administraiion Reports of the 
Surveyor-General. Formerly these Reports used to be illustrated by 
the finest photographs of mountain scenery, of sun and cloud, snow and 
mist effects, but since the introduction of the calotype, those photo- 
graphs have been thrown into the shade. The Surveyor-General’s 
office is the only place in India where this process is understood and 
worked. ■ Mr. Heberlet is the only man who, having with much intelli- 
gence and at no small labor and sacrifice, mastered the trick, has made 
a buiineM of it. He has, we understand-, given up bis connection 
with the press, to devnie himself entirely to it. We hope a family 
man Ilka him will not have to rne his ambition and enterprise. By the 
cxceilenct of bit work, he deservea success. By the moderate rates at 
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which he turns out his work| he ought to comtUAnd it. This, therefore, 
is the first genuine opportunity for illustrated literature and journalism* 
Already, the Englishman office has utilised Mr. Heherlet’s skill by 
enriching the Englishmaris Saturday Evtning Journal with his 
photo>eichings. Some of the illustrations were simply charming. Who 
that has once seen will forget the picture of the noble avenue of palms 
in the Botanical Guldens? 


The has an obituary notice of the late Poet Laureate which 

invites remark. The article, which is simply and familiarly headed 
“ Tennyson,” is replete with fresh biographical information, original 
criticism, and even new readings, such as we shall look for in vain 
in any of the numerous writings on the subject with which we shall 
soon be flooded from Europe. We are told the deceased was a 
supremely lucky man. 

“ His was not a chequered career. It was not his lot to work amidst 
disappointments, and troubles, and to struggle against adverse fate.” 

The truth is that Lord Tennyson was almost snuffed out for nearly 
ten years by a great bereavement. But the writer does not remember 
that the Poet was the author of In Memoriam. That trifling produc- 
tion is not once mentioned in the whole course of the article. The 
writer might have at least remembered the luckless visit of the poet’s 
accomplished son, Lionel Tennyson, a few years ago, to India and 
the deadly malaria which he caught staying in the neighbourhood of 
the home of the editor of the Bengalee^ at Government House at 
Barrackpore,* and from the effects of which he expired at sea on the 
homeward voyage. Like many other Indian journalists, the Bengalee 
quotes without rhyme or reason Tennyson’s fine compliment to his 
predecessor in the Laureateship, in his dedication to the Queen. But 
be improves upon them all in his reading. He writes 

*' In 1850, he received the laurel— 

Green from the brows. 

Of him who uttered nothing base.” 

The distribution of feet to the lines is original, the punctuation ori* 
ginal. It is a mercy of Providence to the lamented deceased that the 
lines scan, somehow, otherwise it were mangling upon murder of the 
poor poet. We say Providence, because clearly we do not owe it to 
the kindness of the critic. The appropriate qmitatiim on the laurel— 
“ green from the brows,”— is followed by a pithy characterization and 
description, to wit— 

“ He was a wise and a happy man, a thinker and a dreamer, who 
read and walked.” 

The truth of that sentence will be conceded at once. We certainly 
are not prepared to deny that the deceased, great poet as he was atui 
noble lord as he became, read and walked. We may add to our con- 
temporary’s information some perfectly auiheniic information, namely, 
that Lord Tennyson ate and drank and talked. If he read and walked 
more than he ate and drank and talked, he probably smoked more than 
anything he did. 

Yet, there are gleams of comprehension and insight in the notice, 
and tlie concluding paragraph is good. The whole seems to be a 
patch-work of the labours of different hands artificially combined by 
one who could not say bob ” to a goose. 


While this writer is not aware of Jn Memoriam, another neighbouring 
contemporary, who by the bye has written the best thing in the Indian 
press on the late Poet, insists upon that as the Poet’s greatest work. 
That is the partiality of the psychologist— not the appreciation of true 
criticism. As well might you place Lu'eretins above Virgil and Homer 1 


We read in an English paper:— 

” Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who gave a sum of 10,000/. to build a library 
at Ayr, and Mrs. Carnegie were the guests of the burgh on Oct. 5, in 
connection with the laying of the memorial stone of the new building. 
The town was decorated,- and a half holiday was generally observed. A 
procession was formed from the municipal buildings to the library 
where the guests met with a very hearty reception. Mrs. Carnegie laid 
the stone, and her husband was afterwards presented with the freedom 
of the royal burgh of Ayr. in acknowledging the honour Mr. Carnegie 


said he felt more strongly bound than evejt to devote the reipalning 
years of his life less and less to aims which ended m eel^ moie and 
more to the service of others, by using his. surplus wealth and spare 
time in the manner which seemed most likely to, produce the greatest 
gbod to the masses of the people from whom the surplus wealth came 
to its possessors, only as a trust to be passed through their hands as 
administrators. Mrs. Carnegie was presented by the library committee 
in Burns’s cottage with an album containing photographic views of the 
land of Burns.” 

How few are the men blessed with wealth who breathe such noble 
sentiments I But Mr. Carnegie— over and above the foundation he has 
laid fur another world— has been nobly recompensed. Ayr is something 
much more and infinitely higher than a royal burgh. It is the land of 
Poesy. One of its humblest sons has made it famous through all time. 
For, the home of the inspired ploughman can never be forgotten. Every 
hill and dale— all the nooks and corners— of that obscure locality in 
Scotland, have been consecrated by the genius of song. And it is the 
distinction of the Can.egies to be the benefactor of Ayr— to comfort, 
to heal, and to adorn It is no small privilege that is theirs, to link their 
names with the Yale of the Muses and the scenes of the life of 
Scotia’s chief singer and the true People’s Poet. Few very wealthy 
men have the heart 10 give away, and still fewer givers are so lucky 
as to be blessed with such a windfall of immortality in the normal ex- 
ercise of their charitable propensities, as Mr. Carnegie and bis worthy 
consort. 


The Indian Daily IVews^ as the only paper in Lower Bengal which has 
a regular correspondent at Hyderabad and other sources besides of 
information respecting Deccan affairs, naturally appreciates our efforts 
to place the public in possession of all facts necessary for a correct 
comprehension of the politics of that Court. That journal concludes 
its opening leader of Tuesday last thus :— 

“ In the last number of Reis and Rayyet there is a very full and fair 
account of the state of affairs in Hyderabad and what (las led to it. 
We perceive that the views of our contemporary are much in accord- 
ance with our own, and the indication of a new minister much in the 
same direction.” 

In the same issue, the Indian Daily News has also the following 
editorial note 

Reis and Rayyet in its issi^e of Saturday last throws a good deal of 
light on the affairs of Hyderabad, and gives copious notes of some of the 
chief intriguers there. The record is interesting ; and if it should meet 
tile eye of His Excellency the Viceroy, the account would well answer 
for what the Americaus would call an * eye-opener.' It is only that we 
have ourselves had so much on the subject that we do not reproduce 
the interesting and instructive account.” 


In our last issue we stated, on the strength of telegrams received 
from Hyderabad, that the Nizam had not only accepted Mushtak 
Husain's resignation, but issued peremptory orders for his leaving 
His Highness’s territories. We also announced the suspension of the 
Hyderaoad Hume Secretary, Mehdi Hassan, as well as that of his 
bosom friend or creature and Mushtak’s chief lieutenant, Ikbal 
All, for making an immoral proposal to a young European lady. 
Those items of news have been fully confirmed. We now find that 
the Deccan Budget is quite disconsolate at his patron’s disgrace and 
unable to understand why he has been suddenly dismissed and 
deported, and why has Mehdi Hassan too been suspended on ^uch 
an apparently insufficient ground. Knowing well that his friend had 
taken advantage of the incompetence of the Prime Mffiister over 
whom he had acquired undue influence, not only to usurp the 
functions of Government but also virtually to suppress the beQiditary 
Ruler, this journalist is unable to believe the Nizam capable' of per- 
forming such extraordinary feats, and in his despair jiMhps to the 
conclusion that the order was issued on the day following the 
Resident’s unusually long interview with His Higbue^ 

The Nizam’s intelligence and ability have never been seriously ques- 
tioned. Accordingly, we have no difficulty in believing that the first 
step to clear the Augean stable was his own and of no one’s instiga- 
tion. Once bis forbearance was exhausted, the rest was compiM^nMvely 
easy. Even if the Resident, in hie interview, had adviMMl tbeie 
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roeHturei, that public officer deserves only prnise* Notwithstanding 
that the Dtccan reserves its praises for Miishtak Hosain, saying 

chat his services to the Hyderabad State have been** on the whole 
honest, faithful and zealous,*' and ** deserve exceptionally generous treat- 
ment at the hands of His Highness,” it is compelled to admit that he^ 
haji^t been quite successful in his last high and responsible position, 
andtnat ** was Mush tak Husain’s misfortune that he was constitu- 
tionally and by training unfitted, and when once the Inst of power, 
almost unbridled power, entered his soul, he found the temptation to 
misuse it at times, more than he could withstand.” Mushtak’s friend 
gives him another’ parting kick in the following sentence . **The exces- 
sive unpopularity of Mushtak Hosain and the great discontent which 
was everywhere felt was fast bringing the whole adminstration into 
disrepute.” 

From further information that we have received from the capital of 
the Nizam, we learn that His Highness had given strict orders on the 
day that he accepted Mustak Hosain’s resignation, that he must quit 
Hyderabad in four days. Sir Asinan Jah tried his best to persuade 
His Highness not to enforce this last order, but the Nizam whs firm and 
resolute. The result was that the little-Great-man had to run awa^on 
the 4th night, to the disconsolation of his chief and his numerous 
friends, relatives and creatures. As for Mchdi Hassan, it was 
ttot only his disobedience of the orders of His Highness in delay- 
ing to submit an explanation in the Pamphlet Scandal case, but also 
his contumacy in not clearing his conduct in the bribery case in 
connection with the estate of the Salar Juiig family that moved the 
Nizam to suspend him. 


There is jubilation in the Nizam’s dominion over the fall of Hosain 
and Hassan— we mean Mushtak and Medhi. We have received the 
following telegram from Hyderabad 
** Public joy at Mushtak Hosaiu’s departure. Mehdi Hassan’s 
suspension continues unabated. Sweets distributed and prayers 
oSbred. His Highness is taking greatest interest in State affairs, 
doing everything himself. For this people are extremely pleased. 
Their g'ratittide knows no bounds. It is proposed to present an 
address to His Highness expressing joy and graiiiude foi his present 
attitude regarding State affairs. A deputation composed of leading 
citizens and representative men will wait with an address. His 
Highness has consented to receive the deputation on Monday.” 


The Municipal Commissioners met on Thursday and dispersed sanc- 
tioning only the first item of business. It was a melancholy adjourn- 
ment. One of their prominent members had died that morning. Mr. 
Lee in opening the meeting thus bore bis testimony to the worth of 
the departed colleague 

** It is with profound sorrow that 1 have to announce to you what I 
am informed has been based on authentic information. A telegram 
has been received announcing the death of one of our foremost and 
ablest Commissioners, one who was distinguished alike for his zeal and 
for his intelligence— Babu Prannath Pandit. 1 think we ought to ad- 
journ this meeting till next Thursday. It is because he over- worked 
hinuiblf that be was unable to make a stand against the fever, and fell 
aiu^y victim. We cannot afford to lose another valuable life from the 
same cause, and 1 therefore ask you to sanction our Vice-Chairman’s 
application for leave for two months and eighteen days.” 


REIS & RA YYET, 

Saturday^ OMer 2 g^ i8g9. 

A TRUE PATRIOT THE LESS ! 

An accomplished literary man and a true patriot has 
passed away. We have been shocked by the sudden 
news of Baboo Pran Nath Pandit's death. He has 
gone without notice from the scene of his useful 
career, with the fairest prospect before him of extend- 
ed usefulness, in the prime of life, withont enjoying 
its prizes. Not yet forty, he has simply killed 
himself. He had been habituated to excessive 
mental toil without any exercise. If from time to 
time he had the opportunity for a change to the 
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Upper Provinces or other pirts of India, he never 
ceased to work even there. Not remunerative work 
but the work of charity or patriotism or love of let- 
ters. People have no idea — his best friends scarcely 
suspect— of the amount of literary work be went 
through for his country, for his friends and relations, 
for strangers. We all In this country who know the 
trick, have to give that work, but Pran Nath Pandit’s 
facile peti turned out a larger amount than most. 
Besides, he was an ardent politician and would give 
up everything for his interest in the subject of the 
hour. He was not fussy and shrank from vulgar 
competition with the demagogues. He was ready 
to labour for the cause however, and he did yeoman's 
service. He was not a pleasing speaker, having no 
voice and a bad elocution, and lie was deficient 
in verbal memory, yet he had all a true politician’s 
pa.ssion for oratory. Wherever he went he got 
up meetings and gave lectures and addresses, 
besides doing literary work for every body. 
He was a most active and useful member of the 
Suburban and town Corporations, without forcing 
himself forward. The assistance of a lawyer and 
a ready literary man and a keen politician, was in- 
valu.ibJe to the.se bodies. But for the variety of 
his tastes, besides that he was for a Ipng time 
locked up in a single protracted litigation in Purulia, 
he would have been a great vakil of the High Court, 
with the prospect of translation to the bench to which 
his lamented father Shumbhoo Nath Pandit was the 
first Indian to be raised. He might have been made 
a member of the Bengal Council, but he was too shy 
to approach the great, and his public labours, solid 
and valuable as they were, were performed in a res- 
pectable delicate way so as to escape the notice of 
the powers that make. 1 n consequence of the proud 
isolation in which the Europeans keep themselves, 
they do not know the real forces at work in native 
society or the obscure men, prouder than themselves, 
who form opinion or start questions or ply griev- 
ances. There is scarcely an Englishman among 
the numerous members of the Civil and Military 
services who ever heard of the late Pran Nath 
Pandit. Excepting Mr. Stevens who accidental- 
ly made his acqu.aintance at a quiet country 
town, we doubt if there is one in authority who 
will be disposed to believe that this Pran Nath 
Pandit was not only one of the ablest natives but 
really one of the ablest men in the country. Yet 
so he was, beyond question. The fact is that the 
official classes do not come across the best men 
among the people. The better types maintain their 
selfrespect by keeping themselves aloof from the 
haughty conqueror. They often thus wrong the 
Englishman as well as do harm to their countrymen 
by not letting the governing foreigner have the help 
of their information and counsel Many English- 
men are polite and anxious to learn and do good, but, 
thrown into the company of inferior natives who 
make up for their worthlessness by brag which im- 
poses on the strtinger, they receive misinformation and 
misdirection. Not the least injury that these men, 
the salt of the native community, do by their in- 
difference to cultivate Europeans, is that they permit 
a bad estimate to be formed of native character. If 
Sir Lepel Griffin had known Pran Nath Pandit, for 
instance, he would not have lapsed into his raving 
about the Baboos. An able man himself he would 
have respected ability in another. And no man of 
any judgment could fail to. perceive the worth of 
so good, so amiable, so respectful, so modest a 
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character as Pandit’s. His ability was great. The 
range of his intellectual sympathy was extensive. 
He did not confine himself to law or even law and 
politics. Belles Lettres, History, Oriental literature, 
antiquities. Ethnology, notliing came amiss to him. 
It is a pity he did not concentrate his powers on a 
single work. He wrote many booklets and pam- 
phlets. While he was still at College he published 
an edition of the Sanskrit Megh Duta — the cele- 
brated “ Cloud Messenger ” of Kalidasa — with 
a metrical translation in Bengali showing great 
promise. He had scarcely passed his law ex- 
amination and taken his degree of B. L. before 
he launched a learned tract on the Unchastity 
Case as it was called — the case of the Assamese 
Kolitanee which was then exercising Hindu society. 
He took a great interest in the case and agitated it 
in the public interest. Unknown to his family, the 
youngster, still in his teens, without independent 
means of his own, apart from the patrimony he 
shared with his minor younger brother, actually bor- 
rowed money to procure an appeal in the case. Such 
enthusiasm for the public good is as rare as it is 
noble. He early joined the Asiatic Society and was 
no inactive member. He read a paper on the Morals 
of Kalidasa, his favorite poet, which was listen- 
ed to with interest by his grave and reverend 
.seniors and was inserted in their journal. In 
studying the antiquities of the country, he did 
not rely upon the current or accepted deciphering 
'and interpretation of ancient mural tableU, but 
brought his Sanskrit and his acute understanding 
to bear upon their signs. And no doubt he had the 
advantage over many eminent European archaeolo- 
gists and even natives like Dr. Rajendralala Mitra 
in that he possessed a first hand competent know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, whereas they for the most part 
relied upon the guidance of their Pandits and Sastris. 
Pran Nath Pandit presented to the Society .a fresh 
reading of a mutilated copper plate inscription which 
is one of the few authentic foundations for the history 
<if Bengal in the Hindu period. The wise nten of 
the classic H.all in Park Street must have been 
struck at the phenomenon of their meek juvenile 
colleague with leaden eyes that seem to fear to 
meet the gaze of his seniors, boldly challeng- 
ing the reading of the great Colebrook and the 
mighty Mitra. It is noteworthy that the ira.scible 
and pugnacious Rajendralala Mitra took the young 
knight's vicious thrust qni«^tly. At the bar he had 
no opportunity ; what he was capable of was shown 
in the far off Kol country. Leading the forlorn 
hope in behalf of one of the local Rajas — the 
Zemindar of Paiuha on the banks of the Barakar, 
opposite to the Pachete Raj — he floored his father’s 
friend and colleague at the old Sudder bar, the 
veteran Baboo Ashulosh Dhur, who pleaded his own 
cause. With his historic, ethnological, and an- 

thropological love and his knowledge of comparative 
jurisprudence, Pandit started a perfectly original 
contention, out of the range of the ordinary ha-wyer, 
or any mere lawyer. Luckily he had a Sub-Judge 
— the lamented Ganganand Mookerjee — who was 
brave enough not to be scared away by the novelty 
of the argument of the brilliant young pleader and 
quite competent to grasp it. Of course he took time, 
but at last he accepted Pandit’s view, which was 
subsequently upheld by the High Court. It would 
lie too long to tdll the story of Pandit’s political acti- 
vity — the many meetings he organized or helped in 
organising, the many speeches he made, the numerous 


petitions he drew up or sent — while keeping himself 
in the background, from the days of the memorable 
if short-lived Indian League down to the Consent 
Bill agitation. It must be confessed that he too lost 
his head over the last business. He was the intellec- 
tual soul of the agitation — the chief draughtsman of 
the movement. The graduates’ elaborate Protest 
was his composition, and he wrote many other argu- 
ments for the rotten cause. It was a prostitution of 
ability, but the ability was unquestionable. 

In private life, he was good all round, in every re- 
lation, whether as son, as husband, as brother, as* 
father, as master, as neighbour, or as friend. 


ENGLISH MOSLEM INTELLIGENCE. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Liverpool^ 6 th October, iSg 2 , 

The Oriental Congress at London brought many visitors to Eng- 
land from the East, and several of these have found their way 
to Liverpool Amongst those who made a pilgrimage to the Northern 
seaport was the Honourable Ahmed Wcke, chief of the Bureau of 
the Council of Ministers at Cairo, Egypt. He arrived in Liver- 
pool on the 27th of September and stayed several days, visiting in 
that period the overhead railway, the Mersey tunnel, the art gal- 
lery, museum. Law Courts and other public buildings. On Tues- 
day evening he dined with Mr. Quilliam at his residence Fern 
Bank, FairHeld, and subsequent!) drove to the mosque where he 
took part in the Isha Nimaz, the Imaum on that occasion being 
Bro. L, Emin NabakofF. On Wednesday he inspected the 
Moslem College, and was introduced to Professor Falkner, the 
Headmaster, and Mr. Hedley Haschim Wilde, the Vice-Principal, 
and to some of the elder pupils. The visitor expresse'd himself as 
highly pleased at the intelligent replies given by the scholars to his 
questions, and as to the mode in which the school was conducted. 
On Friday evening the Jumma services were conducted by Hadji 
Elasbi Gussus, formerly of Fez in the kingdom of Morocco but 
now residing in Liverpool. . 

On Sunday morning a public lecture was given by Bro. Htssan 
Rudford who took for his subject “ My experiences when a Chris- 
tian compared with those as a Moslem.” The chair was taken by 
Bro. T. Omar Byrne (Hon. Secretary). 

On Sunday evening a large audience assembled in the lecture 
hall to hear a lecture by Bro. ^ujlliam, the subject being “ Islamic 
Proverbs.” The lecture lasted over an hour, and was enlivened 
by many anecdotes illustrating how certain proverbs had their 
origin. The lecture concluded with a vivid description of the 
Caliph Omar’s direction to his lieutenant to burn down a palace 
which one of his captains had erected as being an abuse of power, 
and his memorable saying “Purchase the next world with this so 
that thou shall gain both,” advice which the lecturer said could 
be as well followed now, as when it was given nearly thirteen 
centuries ago. The chair was occupied by Bro. H. H. Cotes, who 
sails this week for the West coast of Morocco. 

On Monday the 3rd October, there sailed from Southampton 
for New York, His Excellency Ismail Hakki Bey, the Imperial 
Commissioner from the Porte to the Chicago Exhibition^ His Ex* 
cellency had intended to travel with his Secretary Fahri Bey to the 
United States via Liverpool, but not being able to obtain berths 
in the Liverpool liners, he was obliged to proceed by a steamer 
sailing from Southampton. His Excellency has prpceedcd to 
Chicago to assist in the preliminary ceremonies In connection with 
the Exhibition. He will return to Turkey via Liverpool, the first 
week in November. Fahri Bey, as second Commissioner, will re* 
main in Chicago to superintend the arrival of the exhibits there, 

Adam Ibn 
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SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN IN AND ON RAMPUR. 

Sir Auckland Colvin had been to Rampur. Leaving Katgodam 
by special train he arrived at Bareilly in the afternoon of the 
20th October, The same night the Lieutcnatit-Govcrnor started 
for Moradabad for Rampur, Arriving there on the list, 

K^l^was received by Major Vincent and the members of the Regency 
Council at the Kosi Bridge, the boundary of Rampur territory. 
In the afternoon, His Honor visited the new library where he was 
presented with addresses in Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit. After 
examining the more valuable Persian books, the whole party 
proceeded through the city, out to the cavalry lines, and there 
witnessed tent-pegging and several feats of horseman<5hip by the 
Rampur Cavalry. An official dinner, at which the members 
of Council and all the visitors were present, and fire works con- 
cluded the programme of the day. Next morning, on the 22nd, 
at 7, the Lieutenant-Governor took the round of the city, visiting 
the College, the High Schools, the new law courts, the hospital 
and the jail. A full durbar was held at eleven in the durbar hall 
in the Kurshed Munzil, where the trials for the murder of 
General Azim-ud-din took place. Sir Auckland Colvin made a long 
speech in Urdu of which the following is a translation : — 

Raises of Rampur,— It was proper that before laying down the 
administration of these Provinces I should revisit Rampur, where 
1 have not been for more than four years, in order that I might 
personally take leave of the family of the Nawab, of the Raoes and 
officials of Rampur and of tiie Rampur people, with all of whom, 
since ray accession to office, 1 have been so intimately concerned. 
During the four and a half years which have elapsed since I was 
here last events important to you have occurred and considerable 
changes have taken place. Of these changes, some have been per- 
manent in their character, some are only temporary. I will speak 
first of the former. 

The object of my former visit to Rampur was, you will remem- 
ber, to place the late Nawab Mushtaq Ali Khan on the throne. 
Scarcely had he occupied it for a year when he was removed by 
the hand of Providence, leaving behind him two minor sons of 
whom I will say more presently. That was the first important 
event which occurred after my visit. The second incident was, as 
you know, the murder of the late Vice-President of the Council, 
General Azim-ud-din Khan Bahadur. This last event has led to 
grave results, and has for the space of more than a year caused dis- 
order and confusion in the affairs of Rampur. In any circum- 
stances, and had the late General been an officer appointed by the 
Rampur State, his murder must have led to vigorous inquiry, and to 
the punishment of those concerned. But it was the British Gov- 
ernment which nominated General Azim-ud-din Khan to be Vice- 
President of the Council of Regency which was appointed 10 
administer the affairs of Rampur at the Utc Nawab Mushtaq Ali 
Khan’s death ; and at rhe time of his murder the General was loyal- 
ly discharging the duties of the office to which he had been thus 
appointed. The murder of the General was, therefore, a defiance 
aimed at the British Government which had nominated him ; and 
it became necessary that retribution should be exacted from those 
who had ventured to assassinate its nominee. How the duty thus 
imposed on this Government has been discharged you are all aware. 
The plot which was formed to take away the General’s life has 
been laid bare : some of those who joined in it being proved guilty, 
after a prolonged and impartial investigation and trial, have been 
executed ; while others who were implicated by the evidence given 
at that trial have absconded, and may therefore be held to fear to 
present themselves before the courts, and to accept, if proved guilty, 
the consequences of their acts. Meanwhile, their property is in 
the hands of the State, and their situation is one which those among 
you (if there be any) who may have sympathised with their object or 
were cognisant of their plans, may now contemplate and consider 
with advantage. The murder of a high officer appointed by the 
British Government to a seat in a Council of Regency in a Native 
State is an outrage which will never be allowed to pass with impu- 
nity, no matter what may be the influence of those concerned in it, 
or the apathy, or timidity of those in whose midst the murder was 
planned and committed. 

These, then, are the two incidents of a permanent kind which 
have occurred since 1888, viz., the death of the late Nawab Mush- 
taq Ali Khan, and the murder of the late General Azim-ud-din, 
Khan Bahadur. They have led again to further results, which, 
however important they may be, arc in their nature temporary, and 
of which I will now speak. The chief result has been the substitu- 
tion of an English officer as President of the Council in the place 
of the member of the Rampur family who, up to the time ,of the 
murder of the late Vice-President, filled that post. You will re- 
member that on a previous occasion 1 expresssed my wish that Ram- 
pur should be governed by men of the same country and the same 
religion as those of its inhabitants. If that is not wholly now the 
case, it is not the fault of this Government. When the late Coun- 
cil was dissolved by the murder of its Vice-President, authority in 
Rampur was paralysed. So apparently successful and so terrible a 
crime made men doubt the ability of the Administration to rcimpose 
and to maintain the obedience which it is necessary that a Govern- 


ment should exact from its subjects. In Rampur it whs evident 
that a suitable head to the Government would not be found ; and 
after most careful enquiries I came most reluctantly to the conclusion 
that outside Rampur no competent Mnssairnan candidate offered him- 
self for the difficult task of administering Rampur, to whom I could 
with confidence entrust it. I therefore selected Major Vincent, who, 
during his term of office, has completely reimposcJ the authority 
which recent events had shaken ; has assisted in exposing the plot 
which led to the murder of the lace General } has conciliated those 
who were the enemies of the State or of the family ; and with 
the help of his colleagues, Ali Hnssan, Kiun Bohadur, and Nawab 
Yar Jang, has inspired into all branches of the Administration tha< 
vigour and energy which is necessary to good government and to 
success. It is due to his firmness and to his tact that affairs in 
Rampur have resumed their ordinary course, and that every man 
now follows his employment without fear of violence or of op- 
pression, The assistance given to the Council by the officials subor- 
dinate to it — by Mr. Wright perhaps more particularly— deserves 
also my acknowledgments. 

A railway is about to be brought to your gates ; the telegraph 
has connected you with the rest of India j your roads, bridges, and 
your canals have received due attention ; your city has been pro- 
tected from the floods of the Kosi, and its drainage has been great- 
ly improved. 

But valuable as have been the labours of Major Vincent and of 
his colleagues, they have for their aims, as you know, the substitu- 
tion in due time of the authority of Nawab Hamid Ali Khan, for 
that of the present Council of Regency, You arc aware that the 
education of the young Nawab, who has now entered on his i8th 
year, and of his younger brother, Nasir Ali Khan, has been a source 
of constant care to me and that it has been my object, while im- 
parting to the Nawab a competent knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and some acquaintance with its literature, to provide for 
his instruction in the Persian and Arabic languages to the degree 
which is required by your customs and which is expected by yon 
of your Rulers. It is a source of great pleasure to me to be able 
to say that Nawab Hamid Ali Khan has fully profited by the op- 
portunities placed within his reach ; has proved himself to be 
possessed of excellent capacity and to be endowed with those 
qualities of temper, good sense, sagacity, and sclf-disciplinc which 
arc essential to successful rule. The Government of India has 
approved the proposal of this Government that the Nawab should 
now extend his education by taking a voyage for a few months to 
ocher countries ; and it has therefore been arranged that in March 
next he should leave India for eight or nine months, in order tc>> 
visit China, japan, America, England, and the principal cities of 
Europe. He will be accompanied by persons selected from among 
you whose presence will be a guarantee that the requirements 
of your customs and of your religion will be complied with; 
and he will return to India before the close of 1893, a Pathan 
of Rampur as he will leave it, but with his mind enlarged, his 
experience greatly increased, and with extensive observation of 
other countries which will be useful to him in the government 
of his own State. 

I have further been authorized .the Government of India 
to inform you that if the condiMon of affairs in Rampur continues 
to be satisfactory (it is foi 1 ii-vo sec to that), it is the intention 
of that Government tbajt ^ . .W^h, shortly after his return from 

his travels, should be placed on the thron of Rampur with such 
temporary conditions and restrictions as*, to the exercise of his 
authority as are customary in the case of Princes of his age, and 
arc necessary in order to safeguard them in the commencement 
of their rule from the consequence of their own inexperience or 
from the evil counsels of designing men. The precise nature of 
the precautions to be adopted, until the Nawab shall have acquired 
further experience and attained to a somewhat maturcr age, will 
be for the later consideration of the Government of India. Mean- 
while you will be glad to learn that before long has passed you 
may count on having your Nawab again rcbidcnt amongst you, and 
resuming, I hope, in the hearts of his people the place which was 
so long and so worthily held by his regretted grandfather, the late 
Nawab Kalb Ali Khan. 

Now, Raises, 1 take leave of you. It is a pleasure to me to believe 
that during my term of office it has been permitted to me to 
reintroduce stability into Rampur affairs, which, after the death 
of Nawab Kalb Ali Khan, had fallen into so great confusion j and 
to re-establish a good understanding which was so sorely needed 
between the Council of State and the chief members of his family. 

I have been enabled to bring to justice violent and bloody men, 
whose deeds as you know, whatever may be said to the contrary 
by unprincipled or interested advisers, are condemned both by 
your law and by your religion as they are by our own. I have 
caused your Nawab to be educated with the most scrupulous and 
conscientious care, and his brother is' being equally carefully 
educated. Believe me, 1 have discharged to the best of my 
abilities the trust imposed by Providence upon me on behalf of 
of the Scare, the family, and the people. I wish you all farewelL 
and prosperity to the State of Rampur and to its future ruler. 
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whose ctireer, in later years, will, I trust, illustrate to you all the 
adYantages which he has derived from the careful education im* 
parted to him, and from the vigilant control exercised over him 
at the time of life when it was most essential. 


ONE QUEEN, ONE FLAG. ONE COIN. 

Recently Dr. John Pollen, of the Bombay Civil Service, ap- 
proached the Dublin Chamber of Commerce on the subject of the 
danger to commerce arising from the violent fluctuations in the 
value of the rupee. He said he drew their attention to the subject 
in no petty personal spirit. It was true that, in common with other 
servants of the Crown in India who had families at home, he had a 
distinct personal grievance, but he never suffered himself to forget 
chat he served, and drew the pay of, the people of India, and chat 
the prosperity of millions of his Indian paymasters was a much more 
important matter than the prosperity of a mere handful of Indian 
Civil servants. If the fall in the value of the rupee had proved 
beneficial to India and the people of India, it would be the duty of 
the servants of India to hold their peace and let the benefit go on — 
nay, to actively aid in reducing the value of the rupee down to a 
penny, or less. But if the present state of things with regard to 
the rupee had, as even the cautious and far-seeing Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce admitted, proved disastrous to the development of the 
resources of India, then it became the bounden duty of every 
public servant of India to do his best to remedy the mischief. Dr. 
Pollen then proceeded to point out that the inflow of British capi- 
tal into India has been seriously checked, and that the construction 
of railways (notably the one connecting Delhi — the heart of the 
Empire — with the nearest seaport, Karachi) had been transferred ; 
that the calculations of the most prudent traders had been upset, 
and that the greatest confusion and uncertainty reigned through- 
out the commercial centres of the Empire, the currency of 
India being at the mercy of American Silver Kings, rings, and 
intriguers. This state of things was discreditable to British 
Administration, and, in the interest of the Empire at large 
and of the people of India in particular, a remedy must be found, 
and found promptly. For his own part he believed in the **One 
Queen, one flag, and one coin ** principle. He was alive to all the 
difficulties, and, above all, to the enormous expense involved ; but 
the great change had become imperative, and ought to be made. 
The step was, no doubt, a great one to take ; but it would make 
the British Empire greater, and he trusted that British administra- 
tion would not fail ** through craven fears of being great.” A 
Dalhousic would not have hesitated to make the change, and the 
British Government would have done well to have listened years 
ago (when the rupee was worth two shillings) to the advice of Sir 
Richard Temple, who, acting on the suggestion of a clearheaded 
Irish financier, urged the introduction of a gold standard into India. 
Dr. Pollen considered the paucity of Irishmen at the Councils of the 
Government of India at the present moment was deeply to be 
regretted, for Irishmen possessed a capacity for dealing with 
fl'nancial questions in an imperial spirit — a capacity denied to the 
cautious Scotchman or calculating Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Pollen thought 
that the ditficuhy and dangers attending the introduction of the 
gold standard into India had been greatly exaggerated. The 
country people of France were as much given to hoarding as the 
rayyets of India ; yet the ** Napolcan” did not disappear from cur- 
rency. And there was really no reason why the sovereign, once 
introduced, should not circulate as freely in India as in other parts 
of the British Empire. He ridiculed the idea chat sufficient gold 
for currency in India would not be forthcoming. It would not 
come with a rush, but it would come in a steady, cverwidening 
stream. On the grounds chat introduction of the gold standard would 
benefit “India of the Indians” and the Empire at large, he urged 
the Dublin Chamber of Commerce to support the principle of **one 
Queen, one flag, one coin,” and to pronounce against all ocher patch- 
work remedies. 


MAHOMEDAN PROPAGANDA IN AMERICA. 

To THB EDITOK OVTHE “ BOMBAY GaZBITK.” 

Sir,— For the last two years I have been in correspondence with 
Mr. Alexander Webb, the United States Consul at Manilla. Mr. 
Webb has fully studied the religious systems of the East, and being 
convinced of the truth of Islam he has embraced this faith. By his 
last letter and a telegram he informs me that he has resigned the 
post of Consul General at Manilla, and has started for America, via 
Burma and India, to establish a mission at New York for the pro- 
pagation of the IsUm faith on the American continent. 

As the subject has attracted a great deal of attention in this 
country, I think. Sir, that the scheme of American propaganda, 
framed by Mr. Webb, as -well as his last letter to me, may be fitly 
placed before the public at this juncture. 

• More than seven thousand rupees have been already collected at 
Hyderabad, Deccan, and it is evident that in this epoch-making last 
decade of the nineteenth century the Islamic world is fully prepared 
to push iu triumphs in the Western wprld through the reused in- 
strutpunts of periaasion and preaching. 


Let it, however, be said to the credit of the English race that 
without their noble instincts of justice, love of truth, and moral 
courage, the task of propagating Islam in their enlightened country 
would be simply hopeless.— Yours &c., 

Bombay, September la. Budrudin Abdulla Kur. 

Consulate of the United States of America at Manilla, Philippine 
Islands, Manilla July 4, 1892. 

Budrudin Abdulla Kur, Esq., Bombay. 

My dear Brother, — Your letter, dated the ist ultimo, and en- 
closing one from our i^esteemed brother, Abdulla Arab, is at hand. 
It gives roe great pleasure to know that you are taking such 
an active interest in the proposed American mission, which, 
1 feel assured now, will be a pronounced success. I am fully 
satisfied that when the Mahomedans of India thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of the movement and the character of the field 
in which it is to be established, together with its possible eflFects 
upon the propaganda in Europe, and upon the Moslem organization 
in the East, they will give it their most earnest and active support. 
To me, it is in no sense an experiment likely to result in failure, 
for I know the general tendency of thought in my country and the 
general characteristics of my countrymen too well to entertain for 
a moment the idea that anything but success is possible. Besides 
I have faith in the power and wisdom of Almighty God (Praised be 
His name for ever), and as Islam is the true religion I feel confident 
that He will guide, direct and support a movement for its propagation 
which promised such great results as this. I have for several years been 
convinced that there were unseen infiuences at work bringing about a 
condition of things calculated to overthrow the current erroneous re- 
ligious systems of the world and establish mankind in the one true 
system. But what that system was to be was to me uncertain until 
I arrived at a comprehension of the character and doctrines of Is- 
lam. I have had tome strange experiences of which I hope to have 
I the privilege of calking with you soon, and which have seemed to 
me as evidence that God was guiding me for some great and wise 
purpose, the ultimate object of which was the spiritual benefit of 
mankind. I do not desire to give you the impression that 1 believe 
I have been inspired directly, but circumstances have so shaped 
themselves in my life that they have drawn me directly toward the 
movement in which I am about to engage with all the earnestness, 
vigour, and intellectual ability that God has given me. As 1 wrote 
to you more than a year ago it seemed that I was destined to work 
out quietly, and in roy own way the bringing of my countrymen to 
a knowledge of Islam, and it hardly seemed probable then chat 
any other way was open. But God in his wisdom has opened 
a broader, surer, and better way generally, and I can sec clearly 
how I am to devote my efforts to bring about more speedily and 
thoroughly the desired results. I am impatient to meet you and 
talk freely with you concerning the matter, for I feel sure that 
you will agree with me not only that the object is of the grandest 
importance, but that there has been something more than ordinary 
human agencies at work in bringing the project to its present 
condition. God is great, and will surely guide His servants in the 
right way. 

1 have sent my resignation to my Government, and I am await- 
ing instructions as to the disposition of the office and effects. If 
I am obliged to remain here un'til my successor arrives, 1 will 
be unable CO leave before about the ist of October, but if i am 
authorized to turn the office over to some one here I can leave 
the latter part of August or early in September. 1 will then start 
for Bombay via Singapore, Rangoon and Calcutta. My wife and 
family left for the United States on the 8th of last month, and 
will go to a fruit ranch about 40 miles from San Francisco, where 
they will remain until I am fairly settled in New York, 

The books you sent me have been a source of the deepest interest 
to me, and I have learned a great deal that was new to me, concern- 
ing the diversity and general direction of Mussulman thought 
and opinions. I understand that you do not endorse all the views, 
and the opinions expressed and judging from your marginal notes 
I am inclined to the belief that you and I will not be very far 
apart in our views. I have, or think I have, a good conception 
of the spirit of Mahomed’s teachings and the fundamental 
principles of Islam. Hence I am forced to reject many of the 
opinions I have encountered. Hughes* Dictionary of IsIomT abounds 
with prejudice and error, and there are some suggestions made 
by Syed Ameer Ali that I can hardly endorse. The critical ex- 
position of the Jehad is a most important anj interesting work 
to me, but it ought to be rewritten aud revised, so that its English 
will be smoother and more concise. But in his treatment of the 
subject the author has furnished me with matter which will be 
of inestimable value to me when I begin active work in America. 
But of these matters I hope, if it is God’s pleasure, to talk with 
YOU when we meet. God grant that the hearts and minds of our 
brethren in India may be opened, and that those who are able to 
do so will give us as much literary help as they can. 

Praying that the peace of God and His richest blessings may bq 
with you here and hereafter, | am, your obedient brother, 

Ai^ucanbir RvuiLt; WifB, 
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Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhrnga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Lnteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, ftc. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T he following public.ation5 by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill m.iy be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dint’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

r. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5« The Garbhadhan Vyavastn by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Saniipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya, (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna.^ 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half auua. 


Congress Sketches.: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Repented with additions and alterations from 
Reis Cr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis k Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Holloways Pills aie admirably adapted for 
I the cure of diseases incidental to females. At 
different periods of life women are subject to 
complaints which require a peculiar medicine 
and it is now an indisputable fact that thcie is 
none so suitable for such complaints as 
Holloway’s Pills. They are invaluable to 
fern ties of all ages, young or old, married 
or single. They purify the blood, regulate 
the secretions, correct all suspended functions, 
give tone to the stomach, and clear the com- 
plexion. The first approach of disordered 
action should be met with appropriate doses 
of these Pills ; whilst taking them no restric- 
tion need be placed over the patient. Thify 
contain nothing which can possibly prove in- 
jurious to the system. They act by purifying 
the blood aud regulating every organ* 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

Ail who sufier find sure relief from 



The Greatest Fain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticOout 

after years of ser«ki*he)p)es.sness and sufTer- 
ng; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos 
rhronic form. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, "LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 


OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and c»>rrect 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable catling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.-Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Sreenath Pal, B.L., and four 
others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poraiion, Ld. 


Its magic eflect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

. The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

. , Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is u.sed by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pionounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
«t wide-spread popularity which no siinilai pre- 
paration has ever befoie Htiamed, 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all rebpenable chemists 
througiiout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : .Smith .Stanistreet & Co., 
R. .Scoii Thomp.son & Co. and B.iihgate & 
Co. Limned. 
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Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhiib Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
i vernment Plcjider, High Court, 

I Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

! Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Praiapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yolindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., K.L.. Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuri.aghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Kadhaprasad Ray, of Po.sta, 

Dr. Nil Raian Sarkar, (m.a., M.ft., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Bahu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathiiriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswatni, M.A., B.b., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lain Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umarharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagai Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bbailacbaryya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasantia Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, • 

&c., &c., Ac. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


“UNDAUNTED” WATCH Rg. 6. 

Gaaranteed tm> Yean. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open- 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years’ guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapncs.s. Easily repairable. Others 
sell at. double our rates. One watch free 
for 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District MunsifPs 
Court from Chicacole says : — “ A watch-* 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Sitapur says ; — “ 1 sold it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.” Mr. Moung H, Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word " Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Ring Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Maohiae Bs. 5. Musio Box 1^ 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
each. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at R8.’ 3o. 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says 
" It works as good as any Rs. jo machine,” 
Sweet-tontd, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. . 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

.AND 

Revieiv of Politics^ Lttefaiure, and Boaety 

RATES OF SUBSORIPTION. 

If paid 111 ud\am;e, 


Yearly 
Huii-yeaiiy 
Ouarieily ... 

Muntiiiy ... 

Single or Siiiuple Cop) 

if not paid ill advance, 
Yeaily . ... 

Hall-yearly... 

Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 


Ks. 12 
o 7 
n 4 
Re. 18 
Ans. 0-8 

Rs. 18 
„ 10-8 
„ 6-0 

f. 2-4 

Ans. 0-12 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVERTIsifSENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 1Q2 lines or 12 inches to the column/ are 
chargea oy tne space laAn up, at tna rate of 
4 annas a line or Ks. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion, Tne lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest cnarge tor wnicn is Rs. 5, . 

Business Communications most paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” anq Literary 
Communicaiions ana uooks ano pamonieis 
(carnage paid) to “ Tne Editor ’* of ** Reis 
& Kayyet.” 

OFriCE : /, Uchoor DutPf WeUinjttpn 

' Street^ (Calcutta, 


Trink^ and ptblis^td Jor the Proprietor every Sattfrduy by MOTTV Uhl Qnos$, at THE BEE PRESS. No. t. UepOKr Draft LmU, Caiaette). 
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When all the world is green. 

But now the close lips quiver. 

The nimble hRinls are slow,— 

The voice she dreams of ever 
Rings in the room below. 

The mad young poet is singing. 

With only a crust to eat ; 

" But a fountain of light is springing 
Up from the narrow street, 

, And whether he sings in sorrow. 

Or whether he sings in glee. 

He hopes that the world to-morrow 
Will list to his melody. 

And I think though his heart were burning 
With words no man e’er said. 

The world would be turhing and turning 
If to-morrow he were dead. 

Only, both late and early, 

The girl, as maidens will, 

Dreams when the voice comes clearly 
Up to her window-sill. 

A tirjR.iPfaee has she found him, 

A niitwiijer frank and gay, 

And long ago has crowned him 
With myrtle wreath or bay. * ■ 

A good sword clanging loudly, 

A plume on waving hair, ' ^ 

A doak that dra^ei him proudly,^ 

.;Sjttcb at| the jplayers wear. 


^BlAchtmd^ 


Thc latt week of tjiR laet^Wwiiib 
tignaliiMi by the dltc^i^y ’.K 
lowing iiditficMion in' 

It' wet not <ln1y itiddnn,: W 

withManding any powers reMrvsd m ob^^ Cornw('’|f ..(lif.j 
book, the cewitry was not prepaid »b tfclf nwr 








in India tinder the conlrnl of the htNli 
Britiih Province ofia Wrnintwitl|^ 

difficult to realiae it It a eemt yet a 




foZt,.MRa;, ?nt:%fe;':f'v'’pow!;r."”S „rr' r 

aeciion *69 of the Code of Ctimin'r ProwdZ f 
Governor ia pleaaed to modify the ordera*^ contained hT fb'J'Sr *’ 
tions, dated the 71b January, the ayth May and the t«K 
ig62, publiahed in the Ca/«//e Gw/Iis of the 8th jinuary tfe affih 
May, and the I sH) October 1862, reapeclivelv, under wWrh 

ch«m.r"’Vni'7;"' pVnaT'c„v:'^:r^^^ 

Chapter VII (offences against the public tranquility), 

” Yvi w evidence and offences against public justice) 

” tl»e liuman b(5y), ^ J«W*Ce;, 

„ Aylll (nffencea relating to documenla and m 
pmperty marks), and abetinenta of, aad attemota to "u 

offences, fire declared to be triable by jury in Ttv Court ITf c’ 
eaiabliabed in the diatricta of the w-Knaa 
Murahidabad, Nadia, Patna, a^ Dacca 7 , ’k 
much of the aforesaid orders as arolv m’ Xi. *" 

following chapters of the India^Peffio^.:^^^^^^ •**«"*<* '» ‘'■« 

Chapter VIII (.jffencea against the public tranquility), 

,» XVI (uffencea affecting the human body), with the ea 
ception of sections 363 to ^60 fkidoAnmn. 
abduction), ^ (selling a minor for purposes of 
proaiiiutiom ieX 373 (buying a minor for SuroosM 
vvitt and {76 (rape), and 

properl'ymaS! “* «"<1 “• *r«de or 

^U^TheKordere .hall take effect frPH, and after the ,.» November 

The {«ieulenant-Governor it further pleased, in exercise of tUm « 
conferred on him uiKler section 260 of the rSl Ir r • • 
cedure, to direct that from and Xr ,he 
offen^es defined in Chapter XX of the Indian Penri Co^*’ ' 

releling to roarriageX and ahjftntnti of and ^ (offences 

•«c|! ihallle triable b?.iury in an5 CoulTS cl® 

^abJiahed In the dletrict. named Vwvi ^ 

oll r T‘'V •"<* *'«•«•'> »» «••• »6'h 

Octobrnr. ba, the force of law from thh .Rf November, before the 

7 *" "T » rwolotionary celerity indeed, 

y>ot nol^ecomipg the bloodlqia cmqf «f4w. 


mm 
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Let u 8 understand the situation on which we are thrown, and take ac- 
count of profit and loss. 

The offences declared in 1862 to be triable by jury are 209 in 
number, namely, 

Chapter VI 11 ., I. P. C, Sections 143 to 145 and 147 to 160 


Chapter XI. ... 19310 225, 225A, and 226 to 229 

Chapter XVI. ... 302 to 304. 304A, 305 to 309, 311 to 318, 
323 *0 338. 34 * 348 352 *« 358, 363 *« 

374 . 376 and 377... 

Chapter XVII. ... 379 10382,38410389,392 to 404, 406 to 
409,411 to 414, 417 to 424,42610440, 
447 to 462 

465 to 469, 471 to 477. 482 to 492 


Chapter XVIII. 

Those revoked are 91, namely, 

Chapter VIII. ... ... ... ... 16 

Chapter XVI. ... ... ... ... 52 

Chapter XVIII. ... % ... ... ... 23 

The concession is for 6. 

Sir Charles Elliott gives 6 while he takes away 91. The balance 
against him therefore is 124. This is sweeping like a new broom, to 
be sure—with a vengeance 1 Nay, he is a patent steam broom which 
sweeps over vast areas with indiscriminate fury. The next step, we 
believe, will be, if Sir cttaries Elliott is allowed to sweep away, to 
abolish the Courts and try all acdised in the Secretariat. 

The notification of the yih January 1862, under orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir John P. Grant and the hand of Mr. Secre- 
tary E. H. Lushington, declared that the trial of the offences in 
Chapters 8, ii, 16 and 17 of the Indian Penal Code in any Sessions 
Court in the districts of the 24-Pergunn.'ih<:, Hooghly, Burdwan, 
Mporshedsbad, Nuddea, Patna and Dacca should be by jury. 

In the notification of the 27th Mayi 1862, the privilege of trial by jury 
was, in continuation of that of the 7th January, enlarged by order 
of Sir Cecil Beadnn, K C.S.I., in those districts in regard to offences 
under Chapter XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. By a further order 
in October following, the jury trial was made applicable to abctmcnts 
of, and attempts to commit, the said offences in the said districts. 

Sir Charles Elliott, through the Hon’ble H. J, S. Cotton, now con- 
demns the previous notifications of Sir John P. Grant and Sir Cecil 
Beadon as blunders and sets himself to rectify them. 

We give below the offences with their ptinishmcnts which the pre- 
sent Government declares not triable by juiy : — 

Section. Offence. Punishment. 


f43... Being member 
seinbly. 


of an unlawful as- 


144.. .Joining an unlawful assembly armed') 
with any deadly weapon. 


('Imprisonment of cither 
dcscriptum for 6 months, 
or fine or both. 


Imprisonment of 
description for 2 
or fine or both. 


either 

years, 


either 

years, 


145. . .Joining or continuing in an unlawful 
assembly, knowing that it has been 
commanded to disperse. 

147.. . Rioting. ... ... j 

148. . .Rioting, armed with a deadly f Imprisonment of 

weapon. < description for 3 

i or fine or both. 

I 149... If an offence be committed by any'i 

member of an unlawful assembly, I The same as for the of- 
cvery other member of such assem- j fence, 
bly shall be guilty of the offence. J 

f The same as for a mein- 

150.. .Hiring, engaging or employing per- I ber of such assembly, 

sons to take part in an unlawful -{ and for any offence 
assembly. | committed by any meOi- 

I, ber of such assembly. 

151.. . Knowingly joining or continuing in" 
any assembly of five or more persons 
after it has been commanded to 
disperse. 

152. . .Assaulting or obstructing public ser 
vant when suppressing riot, &c. 




Imprisonment of .either 
description for 6 mouths, 
or fine or both. 


153.. .Wantonly giving provocation with 
intent to cause riot, if rioting be 
committed. 

If not committed 

154.. *Owner or occupier of land not giving ^ 
information of riot, &c. 

155. . .Person for whose benefit or on 
whose behalf a riot takes place not 
using all lawful means to prevent it. 

256.. .Agent of owner or occupier for 
whose benefit a riot is committed not 
using all lawful means to prevent it. 

157.. . Harbouring persons hired for an un-*) 
lawful assembly. 

2581.. . Being hired to take, part in an un- 
^ lawful assembly or riot. 


f Imprisonment of either 
description for 3 years, 
or fine or both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for i year, 
or fine or both. 

I' Imprisonment of either 
description for 6 months, 
or fine, or both. 


Fine of z,ooo rupees. 


Fine. 


Imprisonment of either 
description for 6 months, 
or fine, or both* 


158. 

160... Committing affray 

30a. 

303- 
304. 


304A 

305* 

306- 

307. 


r Imprisonment of either 
Or to go armed ... description for 2 years, 

or fine or both. 
Imprisonment of either 
description for 1 month, 
or fine of 100 rupees, 
or both. 

.Murder... ... .../Death or transportation 

for life, and fine. 

.Muider by a person under sentence . 

of transportation for life. / 

.Culpable homicide not amounting" 

10 murder, if act by which the death 
is caused is done with intention of 
causing death, &c. 

If act is done with knowledge that 
it IS likely 10 cause death, but with- 
out any intention to cause death, Slc. 

..Causing death by rash or negligent 
act. 


.Abetment of suicide committed by 
a child, or insane or delirious person, 
or an idiot, or a person intoxicated. 
.Abetting the commission of suicide. 
.Attempt to murder 


Transportation for life or 
imprisonment of either 
description for lo years, 
and fine. 

Imprisonment of either 
oescriptlon for 10 years, 
or fine, or both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for two years, 
or fine or both; 

Death, or transportation 
for life, or imprisonment 
for 10 years, and fine. 

Impiisonmeiu of either 
description for ten 
years and fine. 

Transportation for life, or 
as above. 


308 


309, 

311. 


If such act cause hurt to any person. 

Attempt by life-convict lo murder, in Death, or as above, 
hull is caused. / 

..Attempt 
cide. 


to commit culpable homi- 


If such act cause hurl lo any person. 
..Attempt to commit suicide 
..Being a thug 


312. ..Causing miscarriage ... 

If the woman be quick with child 


3*3 

V. 

3*4 

3*5 

3*6 

3*7 

3*8 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330- 


.. Causing miscarriage 
man's consent. 


without wo- 


..Death caused by an act done with 
intent to cause iniscarrtnge. 


If act done without woman's consent 


( Imprisonment of cither 
description for 3 years, 

. or fine or both. 

I Imprisonment of either 
description for 7 years, 
or fine or both. 

Simple imprisonment for 
one year or fine 01 both, 
jTiansportation for life 
and fine. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 3 yeais, 
or fine or both. 
^Imprisonment of either^ 
description for 7 yeaVs 
and fine, ^ 

^Transportation for life, or 
imprisonment of either 
description for 10 yeats 
and fine. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 10 years 
and fine. ' 

Transportation for life, or 
as above. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 10 years, 
or fine or both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 10 years 
and fine.* 

Imprisonment of 
description for 7 
or fine or both. 


I 


either 

years, 


either 

years, 

either 


...Act done with intent to prevent a 
child being born alive, or to cause 
it to die after its birth. ^ 

.•.Causing death of a quick unborn 
child by an act amouming to cul- 
pable homicide. 

..Exposure of a child under 12 years 
of age by parent or peismi having 
cate of it, with intention of wholly 
ahandoning it. 

..Concealment of bitih by secret dis- pmprivinment of 
posal of dead body. desciiption for 2 

V or fine, or both. 

{ tmpriBOiimeiU of 

description for one year, 
01 fine of ],GOO rupees, 
or both. 

..Voluntarily causing burl by danger, f Imprisonment of either 
oils weapons or means. \ description for 3 years, 

( »>r fine, or both, 

r Imprisonment of either 
..Voluntarily causing grievous hurt ...< description for 7 years 

t and fine. 

{ Transportation fof life, 
or imprilonoM^ of 
either deKriraiw'foi’ 

years, and Ime. 

..Voluntarily causing hurt to extort' 
property or a valuable security, nr 
to constrain to do anything which ImprMonment ^ 
is illegal or which may facilitate the » description for 
commission of an offence. and fine. 

..Administering stupefying drug wjih 
intent to cause hurt. See, 

..Voluntarily causing grievous hurt to') Transportation for life, or 
extort property or a valuable secu- 1 imprisonment of either 
rity, or to constrain to do anyihiog J- description for 10 years, 
which is illegal or which may faci- and fine, 
litate the cominisiion of an offence, j 
..’Voluntarily causing hurt to extort'/ Imprisonmeill of either 
confession or information, or to > description for 7 years, 
compel restqratiott of property, ) and fine* 


either 
10 yearf 
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33 *- 

332 

h 

333- 

334. 

335* 

336. 

337. 

33^. 

, 34 *. 

342. 

343« 

34 * 4 . 

345- 

346.. 

347. 

348. 

352 - 

353- 
354. 
355- 

356. 

357. 

358. 

370. 


..Voluntarily causing grievous hurt to\ Imprisonment of eirher 
extort confession or information, or I description for lo years, 
to compel restoration of property, | and fine. 

&c. J 

...Voluntarily causing hurt to deter f Imprisonment of either 
public servant from his duty. •{ description for 3 years, 

I finP» nr both. 

..voluntarily causing grievous hurt "J Imprisonment of either 
to deter public servant from his > description for 10 years 
duty. J and fine. 

..Voluntarily causing hurt on graved Imprisonment of either 
and sudden provocation, not intend- 1 description for 1 month, 
ing to hurt any other than the per- t or fine of 500 rupees, or 
son who gave the provocation. J both. 

..Causing grievous hurt on grave and'V Imprisonment of either 
sudden provocation, not intending I description for 4 years, 
to hurt any other than the person | or fine of 2,000 rupees, 
who gave the provocation. J or both. 

..Doing any act which endanger*? ^Imprisonment of either 
human life or the personal safety of J description for 3 months, 
others. | or fine of 250 rupees, or 

V both. 

{ Imprisonment of either 
description for 6 months, 
or fine of 500 rupees, or 
both. 

/ Imprisonment of either 
description for 2 years, 


rupees. 


..Wiongfully confining any person 


.Wrongfully confining 
more days. 


I 

f 


or fine of 
or both. 


500 rupees, 


465. 

466. 


which endangers human life, &c. | or fine of i.ooo 

or both, 
f Simple imprisonment for 
.Wrongfully restiainiug any person. ■! l month, «»» fine of 500 

V rupees, or both 
Iinpi i«;oninent of either 
dcbciiplion for one year, 
01 fine of 1,000 rupees, 
or both. 

for three or f Imprisonment of either 
i de.scription for 2 years 
( and fine. 

.Wrongfully confining for ten or more f Imprisonment of either 
day.s. < description for 3 years 

( and fine. 

.Keeping any person in wrongful f Imprisonment of either 
confinement, knowing that a writ I description for 2 years, 
has been issued for Ins liberation. in addition to impiison- 

* I ment under any other 

.Wrongful confinement in secret ... I section. 

.Wrongful confinement for the pur- ] 
pose of extorting property, or con- 1 

.straining to do an illegal act, &c. Imprisonment of either 
.Wiongful coiifineineiit for tlie pur- ^ description for 3 ychrs 
pose of extorting confession or m- and fine, 
formation, or of compelling resiora- 1 
tioii of property, See. j 

{ Imprisonment of either 
description for 3iTionths, 

.Assault or use of criminal force to'] 
deter a pulilic servant from dis- 
charge of Ins duty. 

.Assault or use of criminal force to a 
woman with intent to outrage her 
modesty. 

.Assault or criminal foice with intent 
to dishonour a person, otherwise 
than on grave and sudden provoca- 
tion. 

.Assault or criminal foicr in attempt 
to commit theft of property worn 
or earned by a person. 

.Assault or use of criminal force in ^Imprisonment of 
Hiiempi wrongfully to confine a I description for 
person. J or fine of 1,000 

or both. 

.Assault or use of criminal force on C Simple imprisonment for 
grave and sudden piovocation. i month, or fine of 200 

i rupees, or both, 
f Imprisonment of either 
description for 7 years 
and fine. 

^Transportation for life, or 
imprisonmeiit of either 
de^scription for 10 years, 
and fine. 

r Imprisonment of either 
description for 1 year, 
I or fine, or both. 

{ Trarspoi ration for life, or 
imprisonment of either 
description for 10 years, 
and fine. 

f Imprisonment of 
... ... ...K description for 2 

i or fine or both, 
of a record of a Court oH Imprisonment of 
or of a Register of births, V description for 7 
[ept by a public servant. j and fine. 


Imprisonment of either 
description for 2 years, 
or fine, or both. 


either 
I year, 
rupees. 


.Ruyingor disposing of any person 
as a slave. 


371. . .Habitual dealing in slaves 

374.. . Unlawful compulsory labour 

377. . .Unnatural ofiences 


..Forgery 

..For^i 

J"# 

/ke^tp 


either 

years, 

either 

years 


467,.. Forgery of a valuable security, will] 
or authority to make or transfer any 
valuable security, or to receive any 
money, &c. 

When the valuable security is n 
promissory note of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


468. ..Forgery for the purpose of cheating, 
469. 


J 


471 


472, 


473 - 


474. 


475- 

476 

477 . 

482. 

483. 

484. 

485. 

486. 

487. 


488. 

489, 


490. 


49 «. 


492. 


..Forgery for the purpose of harming^ 
the reputation of any person, or I 
knowing that it is likely to be used j 
for that purpose. J 

..Using as genuine a forged document ] 
which is known to be forged. I 

When the forged document is n }> 
promissory note of the Govern- j 
inent of India. J 

..Making or counterfeiting a seal,') 
plate, &c., with intent to commit a 
ioigcry punishable under section 467 
of the Indian Penal Code, or pos- 
sessing with like intent any such 
sea), plaif, &c., knowing the same 
to be counterfeit. j 

..Making nr coiiniei felling a sea),') 
plate, &r., with intent lo commit a 
ioi'geiy punishable otlierwise iban 
under section 467 of the Indian 
penal Code, or pi>ssessiiig with like 
intent any siirh seal, plate, &C., 
kiKiviing the same 10 be coiniieifeit. 
..Having possesunm nf .a ilocuineiit, 
knowing it to be foiged, with intent 
to use II as genuine ; if the docu- 
ment is one of ilie (iem:i iption men- 
tioned m section 466 of tire Indian 
Penal Code. j 

If the document is one of the des-' 
ciiption mentioned in section 467 
of the Indian Penal Code. 
..Counterfeiting a device or mark used 
for authenticating documents des- 
cribed III section 467 of the Indian 
Penal Code, or possessing counter- 
feit maiked materia). 

..Counterfeiting a device or mark 
used for aiitiienticatmg documents 
other than those desciibed in section 
467 of the Indian Penal Code, or 
possessing couiiteileit marked, 
material. j 

..Fiaudulently destroying or defacing, r 
or attempting to destroy or deface, J 
or secreting, a will, &c. | 

..Using a false trade or property-mark] 
with intent to deceive or injure any > 
person. J 

..Coiinteifeiting a trade or property-] 
maik used by another, with intent 
In cause damage or injury. J 

..Couiueifeiting a propeiiy-mnrk used^ 
by a public servant, or any mark I 
used by him to denote the nmnu- | 
ficture, quality, &i:., of any piopeiiy. J 
..Fraudulently making or having pos- ] 
session of any die, plate, or other 
instrument for coiinteifeiting any }- 
public or private property or trade- j 
rnaik. J 

..Knowingly selling goods marked] 
with a counteifeii property or iiade- ^ 
mark, J 

..Fraudulently making a false mark ] 
upon any package or lecepiacle con- | 
taming goods, with intent to cause I 
it to be believed that it coniams [ 
goods which it does not contain, dec. 
..Making use of any such false mark. J 
..Removing, destroying or defacing] 
any property-mark with intent to y 
cause injury. J 

..Being bound by contract to render] 
personal service during a voyage or | 
journey, or to convey or guard any }• 
property or person, and vuliiiitarily | 
omitting to do so. j 

..Being bound to attend on or supply^ 
the wants of a person who is help- | 
less from youth, tinsoundness of ^ 
mind nr disease, and voluntarily | 
omitting to do so. j 

..Being bound by a contract lo render^ 
personal service for a certain period 
at a distant place to which the em- 
ploy^ is conveyed at the expense of 
the employer, and voluntarily de- 
serting the service or refusing to , 
perform the duty. j 


Transportation for life, or 
imprisonment of either 
description for 10 years, 
and fine. 


Imprisonment of either 
description for 7 years 
and fine. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 3 years, 
and fine. 


Punishment for forgery. 


Transportation for life, or 
imprisonment of either 
description fur 7 years 
and fine. 


Imprisonment of either 
description for 7 years 
and fine. 


Transportation fur life, or 
imprisonment of either 
description for 7 years, 
and fine. 


Imprisonment of either 
description for 7 years, 
and fine. 


Transportation fer life, or 
impiisonment of either 
description for 7 years^ 
and fine. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for i year 
or fine, or both. , 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 2 years, 
or fine, or both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 3 years 
and fine. 

Imprisonment of cither 
dpsciipiion for 3 years, 
or fine, or both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for i year, 
or fine, or both. 


Imprisonment of either 
description for 3 years, 
or fine, or both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for i year, 
or fine, or both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for i month, 
or fine of 100 rupees, or 
both. 

Imprisonment of either 
description for 3 months, 

' nr fine of 200 rupees, or 
both. 


Imprisonment nf either 
description for i month, 
or fine of double the ex- 
pense incurred, or both. 


/ 
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NOTES & LEADERETTES 

With 

OUR OWN NEWS. 


From almost the beginning of the month of October, the unsteadiness 
of the atmospheric pressiiie was very noticeable. There was a con- 
tinuous rise and fall of the barometer at almost all the stations border- 
ing the Hay. Before the tsih there ytas no sign at all of a squally 
weather except the monsoon waxing somewhat strong and the pour- 
ing in of rain at almost all the stations in Bengal. After that date 
stormy weather began prevailing in the South East of the Bay, attended 
with strong wind in the Diamond Islands. There was a brisk fall of 
pressure on the M idr.as coast on the i6ih. The sky was dense with 
clouds, ushering a heavy downpour, particularly at Vizagapatam, the 
next day. On the i8ih another depression formed near the Andamans 
and the day after it was moving towards the Ganjam coast. It rained 
heavily at Mausalipatam on the 20th, the storm having expended most 
of its energy, though the weather was not quite settled in the Bay 
showing strong monsoon. Again on the 27ih a depression formed in 
the centre of the Bay with squally weather, and the next day it was ad- 
vancing towards Nellore. After the 29th, the weather was improving, 
though there were clouded skies and rains almost all over Bengal and 
the bordering stations of the Bay. There has been definite cle.iring 
from the beginning of November, with occasional showers of rain 
here and there. Late in the season, however,ithe strong monsoon 
winds are still blowing in the Bay. 

* The month of October has been unusually disastrous this year. Not 
the least to India which, between the fury of Nature and the folly of 
man, has suffered woefully. 


Here is the repoit of a considerable fatal shipping accident by two of 
the survivors 

The Bokhara left Shanghai on Saturday, the 8th of October, with a 
moderate north-east breeze and a following sea. On Sunday the 
wind increased and the barometer fell to 29 88. Captain Sams thought 
Va typlioon was approaching fiom the southward and he consulted the 
Y>cher ofhceis who concurred in the opinion. Consequently pieparalions 
*w»ere made and completed by midnight, when everything on boaid was 
made as taut and siiiig as possible. 

At four o'clock <»n Monday morning the barometer sank to 2915. 
The wind freshened to a gale accompanied by a thick haze and a tre- 
mendous sea. An attempt was made to wear ihe vessel down the 
Formosa channel but, ahhongh tarpaulins and sails were hoisted, the 
heavy sea and furious wind leiidered all efforts futile. 

During the course of the day all the life-boats were either smashed 
or washed away. Everything moveable on deck was washed over- 
board. The smoking-room was wrecked, but hardly any water 
penetrated into the saloons. 

The Bokhara, at noon on Monday, was drifting in a south-westerly 
direction and, whenever practicable, the engines were put ‘slow astern.* 
At this time the officers realized iheir extreme peril and, though they 
spoke hopefully to the passengers and encouragingly to the crew, they 
were aware that the steamer was utterly at the mercy of the elements. 
At this critical period oil was poured down the latrines and had an 
excellent effect, so much so that many of the passengers thought the 
fury of the stotm had abated and tiiat the worst had passed. 

As hour after hour passed this was found not to he the case as the 
dangers of the situation only began to be more clearly disclosed and 
the frightful character of the typhoon was apparent to all. At 9-45 
p. m. three large seas swept over the vessel, smashing in the afr-sky- 
lights and stokehole doors and putting out the files. It was then re- 
cognised that the ship was entirely helpless and unmangcabic and that 
nothing remained but to await the end. 

At half-past eleven the third officer called the attention of Captain 
S.ims to a dark outline discernible on the lee-beat and, on the lead 
being heaved, it was found that there was only a depth of ten fathoms 
under the steamei’s keel. 

In semi-daikness, amid showers of blinding spray, over crests 
of enormous waves, land was indisiinctly seen. 

The final catastrophe being imminent and death staring the ship's 
company in the face, Captain Sams, who was navigating the vessel with, 
a courage and skill which no man could have exceeded, bade ‘'Good- 
bye’ to his officers and went to the campanion of the saloon to help 
the passengers on deck. 

As the Bokhara struck the rocks with a terrific crash a great sea 
swept over the deck and carried overboard Captain Sams who was 
never seen again. 

Within two minutes the Bokhaia disappeared beneath the waves 
and when daylight dawned on Sand Island, one of the Pescadores 
group, not a vestige of this fine mail boat was to be seen.” 

The latest report is that 23 souls were saved, seven Europeans and 
sixteen lascars. As many are supposed to have perished. 


A MORE terrible disaster was the loss, on the 27th October, of the 
Anchor Line steamer Roumania, bound from Liverpool to Bombay, off 


Peniche to the north of Lisbon. She is a total wreck. She had 55 
passengers and 67 of a crew. In a blinding storm accompanied by 
fog, the vessel struck some rocks a thousand yards from the shore, and 
was swept by the tremendous seas. The sole survivors are said to be 
Captain Hamilton, Lieutenant Rooke and seven lascars. 

In the American continent, on the 28th October, over a square mile of 
the wholesale business quarter of Milwaukee, the capital of Wisconsin 
and a great trading and “ pm k-packing ” centre, on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, and where 14 railways meet, was destroyed by fire, 
occasioning an estimated loss of ten million dollars. 

In India, while the people have been crying for food in many parts, 
floods have breached the Mu Valley and Southern Mahratta railways. 

In onr own Province of Bengal, towards the end of the last month, 
an Ellioitic linrricane swept over seven of the districts, uprooting an 
old institution. 

The Amir is not yet prepared to receive Lord Roberts and his 
mission, his hands being still full with the Hazara revolt. In the mean- 
time, however, arrangements are making in India and in Afghanistan 
for the meeting. 

The new departure in Nepal proceeds apace. It has just been rati- 
fied and accelerated by an interesting and significant ceremony. 

On the 27th October, at Khatmandu. in the Haniiman Dhoka 
Palace, Maharaja Bir Shumshere, the Piime Minister, was invested 
with the insignia of Knight Commander of the Star of India, by a 
Companion of the Order, Colonel Wylie, the Resident. The Com- 
panion must have been specially empoweied for the ceremony. The 
occasion was availed of for mutual exchange of friendly protestations. 
The Resident did not tell the Pfime Minister the truth that the 
decoration was to mark the esteem in which the British Government 
held the bold cutthroat and the firm grip in which he held Nepal, 
but offered it as a pledge of firm friendship between the two 
Governmentt. The Prime Minister, with equal diplomacy, was pro- 
fuse in the expression of his good wishes for the British Power and 
his own constant endeavour to serve that Government to the best 
of his ability. The puppet of fainiant Royalty, the youthful Maharaj.a 
Dhiraj hPmself, was impressed for the occasion to add, to the 
dignity of the ceremony, and in a speech, which was read by the 
R:ij Guru, his Puppetship in high terms recommended his formidable 
wire puller, the Prime Minister, to the Resident. That part of the farce 
might well have been avoided. It was a gratuitous affront to Nepal 
and a shock to the civilized world. The recommendation of tke 
King’s speech was unnccessaiy. Our Government, whioh had already 
shown a cynical disregard of past />b)igations and even pledges to 
the late Jung Bahadoor, has now been virtually purchased by* the 
weak now in power in that kingdom. Under the rule of Bir 

Shumshere, Nepal, for the first time in its history, is accessible to the 
British. The Commaiuler-in-Chicf of India himself has been wel- 
comed and fited in places where the Biitish Resident had hitherto been 
a stranger. Another levointion nr two in Khatmandu will fully estab- 
lish the suzerainty of England in that exclusive mountain region which 
is the last stronghold of HiiuUi supremacy and Indian independence. 


Private Allen court-martialed to death for murder of Lieutenant 
Green, of the Rifl« Brigade, w.as executed at Barielly on Wednesday. 


This is the last month of Sir Auckland Colvin in India, He has 
taken leave of Rampnr and is now busy in performing thejfht offices 
of a British Governor in other portions of his territories. 

The death of the Senior partner in England— Mr, J. Nicolai— -has 
been followed by the insolvency of the old firm of Kelly and Co. of 
this city. 

Sir Charles with Lady Elliott left on his automn tonr n^ the ist Nov- 
ember. There has been a slight alteration in the programme. His 
Honor returns to Calcntta on the joih NoVember to partake of the 
hospitality of the loyal Scots who assemble that evening to offer oh- 
iaiions of haggis and whiskey to their patron Saint. Captain Cttf^rie 
does not accompany him. The only other contpanion for the tour 
it Captain G. C, Ltiier, A. D. C. 
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Laby Etliott, It is said, will bt going home in spring and will not ba in 

India next season. 


The Hon’ble R H. Risley has gone on leave of one month and 
seventeen daySi Mr. J. A. Bourdillon acting as Secretarflte the Bengal 
/government, in the Financial and Municipal Departments. 

The Chamber of Commerce has re-elected Mr, R Steel as a Commis- 
sioner of the Port of Calcutta. 


Nevt rules in supersession of the existing ones to regulate the importa- 
tion of petroleum by sea into the Lower Provinces in Bengal, are pub- 
lished in the Culcutia Gazetti of the 2nd November 1892. 


We learn from Hyderabad that the cause of Mushtak Hosain*s leaving 
in a clandestine manner and in the middle of the night, was the terrible 
explosion of public feeling against him. It was universal and unpre- 
cedented. The joy of the people at the fall of the virtual tyrant of 
Hyderabad, knew no bounds. Nor was the feeling condned to any 
particular community .or class or creed. His resignation was welcome 
news, but it w^s not fell as a relief, from the fear that he might withdraw 
it, and the Nizam might be importuned by the Minister into allovving 
Mushtak to stay. No sooner was it announced that His Highness 
had accepted his resignation than the great city burst out in a shcmt of 
satisfaction, and Hindu and Moslem were loud in praise of God, and 
showered blessings on their Prince as the instrument of the Deity in 
this great act of deliverance. How could poor Mushtak fare a whole 
people in such a mood? It would have been hazardous for him in the 
light of day to drive from his residence to the Railway st.ation. The 
feeling against him is so intense, all over the city, that sweetmeats 
have been distributed as thanksoffering, from ten thousand houses, 
5,000 men assembled at the Mecca Mu^jid and offered special prayers 
for their deliverance from Muahtak’s yoke ; and sweetmeats worth 
Rs. 500 were distributed among the people assembled. Another way 
of manifesting their joy has been the composition of hundreds of 
poems of all descriptions in Persian and Urdoo, containing vile abuse 
and sending them to himself by post, for his perusal, besides being 
largely read and recited among men of all grades throughout the town. 
Even people who did not know Mushtak Hosain have been ji>ining 
the rest in abusing him. This is undoubtedly not a laudable way of 
treating a high official who has— spontaneously or reluctantly— resigned 
his post, and whose resignation has been accepted by the chief. But, 
lio^vever ungenerous or indecent such treatment of a fallen man to 
whom yesterday the proudest were ready to sneak, these demon- | 
strations unmislakeably shew the extent of dissatisfaction which had 
been caused among the entire popul.ition by his unjust proceedings and 
tyrannical administration. 


The visit to the EHora Caves having been abandoned on account of 
cholera at Roza, which he had intended to make his head-quarters 
from the 29th October to the 2iid November, the Viceroy passed those 
days with Lord Harris. Leaving Bhopal shortly after i A.M. of the 
29ih October, the Viceregal party reached Poona early on the 30th. 
At Kiiki, the Governor of Bombay, accompanied by Colonel Rhodes, 
Military Secretary, Mr. Edgerley, Private Secretary, Captains Poore^ 
Cox, and Nuitall, with a small escort of the bodyguard, met the Vice- 
roy and Lady Lansdowne at 8-30 and drove them to Ganeshkhind. 
It was a private and non-official visit and no public demonstrations were 
allowed except the presentation of an address from the Poona Muni- 
cipality. Their Excellencies with Lord Harris went for a water excur- 
sion on the river In the afternoon of the 31 ^ 1 . The private entertain- 
ments cloi;^ wi#i nttisical ride of the Governor’s bodyguard. The 
receiving ^the municipal address was deferred to the l ist day— the 
2iid November— wSlm ibe party left for Hyderabad. In his reply, Lord 
Lansdowne alluded to the new Indian Councils Act in these terms 

“ I notice with special satisfaction your reference to the approacbfng 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils. The importance of this 
reform fenced itself upon me from the time when 1 commeojced my 
term of office in India, and I have never ceased to press imon the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. Our proposals have received 
the cordial support of both the great political parties at home, and I 
rejoice to know that we arc now able to predict with something like 
certainty that the lime is near at hand when effect will be given to the 
.Siatut^s passed this .summer by the Imperial Parliameni. I can assure 
you that I have spared no efforts, and will spare none, in order to give 
effect to that important measure in a manner which, to use yonr own 
avoids, will afford a fiesh stimulus to the policy of local seff-goveriuntui 


initiated by Lord Mayo*s administration and developed by bit 
cessors. 

We are at this moment in correspondence with the Secretary dt 
State as to the rules and regnlations to be issued under the new Act^ 
and it would obviously be improper for me to offer you a prematurq 
announcement of our intentions, but I may without indiscretion tell 
you that we are in agreement with you upon one of the most important 
principles involved, and that we hope to be able, in accordance with 
your suggestion, to recognise the urban and the rural boards in the 
several provinces of India as units for the selection of some propor- 
tion of the non-official members of the reformed Councils. 

Gentlemen, we do not pretend that we are going to introduce into 
India fully developed representative institutions of the kind which 
have been gradually and laboriously erected in Western Europe, bnt 
the proposed enlargement of the Councils, the addition to them of 
members who will be, as far as the conditions of this conntry permit, 
repr^entatives of the principal classes and interests of India, the con- 
cession of the right of interpellation, and the admission of the hnnaal 
discussion of the Financial Statements of the different Governments, 
will, I venture to think, give to the deliberations of the Councils, and 
I am speaking both of the Viceroy’s Council and of the local Councils, 
an importance ilnd. A degree of public usefulness to which they have up 
to the present time not attained.” 

A grand reception awaited Lord and Lady Lansdowne at Hyderabad. 
The Prime Minister Sir Asman Jah and other Hyderabad officials with 
Mr. Irwin, the first Assistant Resident, welcomed the guests on behalf 
of the Hyderabad Slate at Lingampalli, where the train halted for a 
few minutes and Sir Asman Jah was received by his Excellency in his 
saloon carriage. At the Kuldarga and Wadi stations in Hyderabad 
territory, tl e principal district officials of the Hyderabad State were 
present with guards of honor of the Nizam’s reformed troops. The 
Viceregal party reached Hyderabad on the 3rd November, at 4-30 P.M. 
The Nizam himself welcomed Lord and Lady Lansdowne to Hyderabad. 

A royal salute of 31 guns announced to the general public the arrival 
of the distinguished guests. 

A guard of honour of the Nizam’s regular troops was drawn up 
at the station, which was elaborately decorated, and the approaches 
to which were thronged with Natives. On their Excellencies alight- 
ing from the railway carriage, they were received by the Nizam. After 
a short conversation, His Highness conducted their Excellencies to 
the State carriage which was in waiting to convey them to the Chadar- 
ghat Residency* The Viceroy with Lady Lansdowne, Mr, Plowden, and 
an A. D. C. occupied this, the Nizam following in the second carriage. 
The rest of the p.irty and the Hyderabad officials made up the pro- 
cession in other carriages. The escort consisted of a troop of the 2lft 
Hussars. The route for about two miles to the Residency was lined 
by the Nizam’s troops and decorated with bunting, while the Resi- 
dency itself and the approaches to it, as well as the housetops, were 
densely thronged with spectators. At the Cbadarghat Residency a 
guard of honour of the Suffolk Regiment was drawn up to receive 
their Excellencies. Here the Nizam remained in conversation for a 
short time with the Viceroy and then left for his palace in the city. 


We have received the following telegrams from Hyderabad : — 

“November 2.— The Viceroy arrives tomorrow afternoon. Grand 
preparations made. Intriguers busy. They have enlistened the services 
of an energetic European gentleman. Their chief aim now seems to 
be to get Mr. Plowden removed, because he has proved loo strong for 
them. It is said they propose representing to the Viceroy that Mr. Plow- 
den has been interfering too much in the internal administration and 
that whatever changes have taken place recently have been at his in, 
stance. But the fact is the Resident had no hand in the recent 
changes. The Nizam has done everything himself. His Highness is 
showing marvellous activity, giving little rest to himself, being con- 
stantly engaged in Slate affairs, going minutely through every file and 
writing orders thereon,” 

“ Nov. 3.— The Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne arrived at 4-30. Their 
Excellencies were leceived at the station by the Nizam and the Resi- 
dent. The scene on the platform was magnificent. All the nobles and 
high officials dressed in gorgeous costumes were present. The Nizam’s 
body guard, the African cavalry, lined the loute to the Residency. 
Their Excellencies and staff drove to the Residency lolhftvdif by His 
Highness and nobles according to rank. After dinner, the Viceroy 
holds a Lev^e at the Residency at 9*30.” 

“Nawab Sarwar Jung Bahadur, founerly tutor to the Nizam, has beeu 
appointed Secretary to His Highi'esi, The appolnnnem has given 
satisfaction ’to the genera! punlir. The ‘te^eciion does credit tn 
His Highness,” 

“A deputation composed, of ih'^j ’ending j Jars waited upon 
Hit Highness at 7, P.M, yciterday, Mid pirscou,.; ,iu addicss exp ret 
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sing joy and offering thanks for the interest His Highness is taking in 
State affairs with special reference to recent changes. His Highness 
made a suitable reply. After presentation of the jagirdars* addres*» 
another deputation composed of the leading citizens headed by 
Moulvi Abdnl Oiiffnr, vakil, presented a similar address on behalf 
of the rayyels and the general public, to which also His Highness 
replied in suitable terms. His Highness was extremely pleased with 
both the addi esses and His Highness* replies gave immense satisfac- 
tion to the mcmbeis of the deputation.” 

“ November 5.— At nine yesterday morning, a deputation composed 
cif N.a\vab Vicarul Omra, Nawab Zuffiir Jung, Kishen Pershad, Saheb 
Jung, wailed upon the Viceroy to enquire after His Excellency*^ health 
on behalf of His Highness, This ceremony is called Mizaj Parsi. 
At 11 H is Highness visited the Viceroy at the Residency. The 
Nizam’s visit was followed by the Minister’s who was accompanied by 
Nawab Vicarul Omra, Z.iffur Jung, Kishen Pershad.^ The Viceroy 
paid return visit to the Nizam at 3-15. In grand smPe Nawab Vicarul 
Oma, Zaffur Jung, Kishen Pershad, Saheb Jung, came to the Residency 
to escort the Viceroy to the palace. The route from the Residency to 
the Chowmahalla palace wa$ lined by the Nizam’s body guard. The 
Viceroy’s escort was composed of a company of the Hussars and the 
Resident’s bodyguard. At eight, the* Viceroy was entertained at dinner 
at the Chowmahalla palace. The route from the Residency to the 
palace was beaiiiifully illuminated. More than 200 were present at 
the dinner, mostly Europeans and select nobles. The Viceroy in his 
speech expressed joy at the interest His Highness is taking in State 
affairs. After dinner, fireworks. This morning, review at Secundera- 
bad. At noon His Highness had a private interview with the Viceroy 
at which important questions were discussed and settled. At two His 
Excellency lunched with the Minister at Bashir Bagh. His Highness 
was present. The Viceroy pays a visit to N.awab Khurshed Jah at 
seven. The Nizam attends the dinner at the Residency, after which 
there will be an Evening Party. 

“The appointment of Sarwar Jung as General Secretary to His High- 
ness has given satisfaction to the public. He is a native of Lucknow and 
comes of a very respectable family whose numerous acts of loyally to 
the British Government in troublous times have Dcen formally and sub- 
stantially recognized by that G(»vcrnment, He was educated at the 
Canning College, has thorough command over English, Pcisiaii and 
Arabic, is well read and well infoimcd. For his high character and 
affable manners he is held in high esteem and equally liked by the 
nobility and the gentry of Hyderabad.” 


The Deputy Magistrate of Madura convicted, under section 283 of 
the Indian Penal Code, a person fjr erecting a stpne platfoiin in a 
public roadway and building thereon a pandal. The Sessions Judge of 
the District being of opinion that no obstruction was caused by such 
construction to any paiticular person or persons, referred the mailer 
to the High Court. The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Parker have 
ruled that the Seshions Judge was right in holding that the conviction 
could not be sustained under section 283, but as the accused had 
encroached on the public way and had reduced the width of the street 
from 14 to 8 feet, such an act was a public nuisance and was punishable 
as such. 


The Inspcctoi -General of Registration has warned his Sub-Registrars 
against the vicious practice of taking leave in anticipation of sanction. 
Hereafter any one absenting himself without previous pei mission of the 
Disliict Registrar, will not be allowed to rejoin without the orders of 
Government. It speaks little for the supervision of the Dep.ariinent 
with its District Registrars and inspecting staff that such a lax custom 
should have grown up as the Inspecior-Gentiars circular condemns. 

In noticing last week the excellence of the prints from photographs 
submitted hy Mr. Heberlet to oiir judgment, and welcoming the moder- 
ate rales at which he is prepared to supply such wo»k, as offering the 
first genuine opportunity for illustrated literature and journalism in 
Shis country, we forgot to mention that Mr. Heberlet and his brother 
liave started business as the Calcutta Phototype Company, iti Dalhoiisie 
Square, where they receive orders. 

Mr. H. Lee, theiAairman of the Calcutta Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Legislative Council of Bengal, vice Sir 
Heniy Harrison 'deceased. 


Sir Charles Elliott is not always happy in the dispemration of patron- 
age, but this appointment is misery itself. We say this out of no ill 
will, for from the lime we heard of him, when he was a junior Civil Ser- 
vant in charge of the Sub-Division of Baraser, from onr lamented 
friend BrindliOTn Chunder Chatterjee, long before we saw him, we 
have always harboured good feelings towards Mr. Lee. Indeed, we 
write in kindness and sympathy for him as well as in the public inter- 
est. He might just as well be invested with the command of an ex- 
peditioii to the frontiers. Indeed, as a powerful valourotis man, a 
first rate athlete, a splendid sportsman, a capital shot, he would not 
only endure the toils and fatigue of march, but might by bis feats 
astonish the inde military tiibes into submission and friendliness. 
Altogether, he woujd certainly be more at home in the camp of war 
than in the debating club of law-makers. We do not understand bow 
such an appointment came to be seriously made and gazetted. It 
shows the Lienienant-Governor’s complete isolation. Has Sir Charles 
Elliott no fi lends ? Is he siicli a bear that his veiy Secretaries avoid 
the trial of offering advice without being asked ? Surely, the State is 
not the arena for pr.iclical ji»king. 

The truth is Mr. Lee has not what is vulgarly called the “gift of the 
gab.” So much the better for him perhaps. At any rate, so it is. 
And it is seal cely kind to pile on hi.s devoted head more and more 
obligations which can only be fairly discharged by the possessor of 
that gift. 

As the Chairrn.an of the Mimiripdiiy, Mr. Lee is already burdened 
with loo many spc.aking engagements. 

It is no discredit, morally or Intellectually, to any man, not to be a 
public speaker any more than not to be an actor. A fluent tongue is 
rather a presnn>pilon against depth and solidity. The whole business of 
specchification is a delusion, which will yet be unmasked in the future, 
with the Elective System and many another superstition of our en- 
lightened times. The device of deriving good laws froiq the struggle 
of orators, is for wisdom at par with the plan of discovering the best 
orators, statesmen and law makers by the choice of the least insti acted 
and least responsible part— the majority — of the population, from among 
those who, under such circnmsianccs and condition.s, carc^o be can- 
didates. But so long as legislation by public meetings remains the 
custom or law of the land, men who can talk on their legs must be 
preferred for the business. It is neither to public good nor private 
comfort to impress to the service innocent wights, however worthy and 
capable in other respects, who are not blessed with the knack. Each 
man to his spheie. Every taleirt has its function. To put the round 
man in the square hole, involves a waste of public resources. 


Hinduism is particular about the time and conjuncture of stars for 
every act. Every step in life is taken in proper season and hour pre- 
scribed by the s.iges. Hence the Hindu’s constant study of the Hindu- 
almanac. Even religious observances are not practised at ran(y)m, 
but each in its proper season, or else they are worse than useless 
^positively sinful. Charity only, if anything, is never amiss, but 
unlcsi> the donative offeiings are sti icily timed, their religious merit 
i f value as passports to Heaven, is n good deal wasted. What 
wilder then at the climnological punctiliousness of the Hindus.^ 
They more than any other race literally believe Jhat there is 
.1 lime for eveiything. Eclipses and lemarkable conjunctions of 
the heavenly bodies arc the best time for gifts, as w^Il as for a 
vaiiciy of leligious exeicises, such as offering the cake to the spirits 
of ancestors. A grand opportunity came to Hindndom in the great 
Eclipse of last evening. The heavenly event was all the more aus- 
picious on account of occurring in the holy n[|O^.Oj(j;^rii|^^ Thou- 
sands of men have gone to Benares and 
sins and perform good works. ' 

Last night’s Eclipse had the advantage of a cloud- 

Icss moonlit sky, so that it could be not only pattibmf|jt‘''ob8crved bu( 
ihorougbly enjoyed. The glorious monn of the Ind.Hin autumn, so/ 
braied by our Poet.s, with its lavish effulgence made a milder day of the 
night. Observers were ready with their telescopes from a qj^^rter to 
8 KM. The actual contact took place at about 2 minutes pagt 8. The 
eclipse was a total one. The BhhMh^ Panjikd puts it Hliiiost nf the 
snme time. 7 he Hindu Press Panjikd cnl'culatcs the- lime lo^^be 3 
minutes after 8. The Afyya Panjikay however, goes so far os le 
mak« It 8-12. The height of inaccuracy is reached by. the^ fianjika 
p iM,-. lied by Raja Peary Mohan Mookerjee’s Pandits of Bali wlii^U 
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timeg it 8*23. Most enterprising of all, though with futile enterprise, 
the Gupfa Press Panjika calculates tbe eclipse according to all three 
diffeient authorities. Following (i) tlie Rd^kabdnanda the time is 8-23, 
(a) the Vdswaii^ it is 8>I3, and (3) the 8* 11. So, after all, 

the Bi\hudka Sidhanta and the Hindu Press Panjikas liad calculated 
^ near as possible the correct time. 

It is interesting to learn what was the last act of consciousness of the 
late Poet Laureate. The ruling passion strong in death, in the after- 
noon befoie his exit he called for his Shakespeare and himself turned 
the leaves till he came upon “Cynibeline.” To quote the Pall 
Mall Gasette •— 

“His cyhs were fixed oi) the pages, but whether and how much he 
read, no omi will ever kndw, for again he lay in dreAm or slumber, or 
let his eyes rest on the scenes outside. . . , Then, the stars came 
out and looked in at the big miillioued window, and those within saw 
them grow brighter and brighter, till at last a moon, a liaivcsi moon 
f.>r splendour, though it was an October moon, sailed slowly up 
nnd flooded the room with golden light. The bed on which Lord 
Tennyson lay, now very near to the gate of death, and with his left 
hand still resting on his ‘Shakespeare,’ was in deep darkness, the rest 
of the room lit up with the glory of the night, which poured in through 
the uncurtained windows. And thus, without pain, without a struggle 
tlie greatest of England’s poets passed away.” * 

Yes, probably the greatest with one exception— that of the Bard on 
whom he doaied till his last breath. The deceased 

Rivalled all but Shakespeare’s name below. 


It is a hulpable omission in the reporter not to mention the paiticular 
edition last, which was also that habitually, used by the great poet. 
It was evidently a sin^-volumed one. Is it Illustrated? Is it Cowden 
Clarke or any other Involuntarily the heart of every lover of poetry 
karps upon those thoughts. The fact will soon be ferretied our, at 
least in the interest of the publisher. The latter’s ware is now invested 
with a new interest. The particular copy of Shakespeare sanctified by 
the touch of the vanished hand, 

has become something more than historical. It is monumental and 
sacred— a relic to be preserved for the veneration of posterity to the 
remotest tftnes. If brought under the luammer just now it will com- 
tiiand a fabulous price. 


The following Items of Indian intelligence occur in the Overland Mail 
of the I4ih October in a prominent pait, at page 2, among the editorial 
“ Notes on the Week 

“ His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda and suite arrived in London 
on Oct. 12 from the Continent, hnving ciosscd fiom Calais to Dovci 
in the steamship Invicta,^' 

“The Maharaja of Guzerat, with his family and suite of thirty 
persons, has arrived in Paris, and is slaying at the Grand Hotel.” 

We have always noticed with pleasure our contemporary correct the 
frequent blunders of the Times and other leading members of the Bri,- 
tish Press. And now the corrector is in need of correction himself. 
The physician himself is laid up. The innocence of the O, M. es- 
tablishment is emphasised by the juxtaposition of the two slender para- 
graphs. The subeditor of the journal has evidently no idea that the 
two Oriental magnates whose movements he chronicles, are one and 
the same person. 


In consequence of the altitude of the Bengal Government, we have 
been hoping that ihe^ complaints of distress for food in many quarters 
were very much exaggerated, if not wholly groundless. But all doubt 


has now been rem^oved, and we trust the Government will recognize 
the truth manfully and do their duly with sympathetic promptness and 
many parts is very great. There is famine 
ndition of many villages in the metropolitan 
^jpccially in the South, is pitiable. The 
hs are simply staiving. So in different 
Baiikura. In Mymensingh, deaths have 
Fand other private men are doing their best 
to help the sufferers, but the proportions of the distress aie too great 
for them to grapple with it. Some of the landlords after doing their 
best have fled for fear of looting by the starving mob, We entreat 
Sir Charles Elliott to suspend for the moment political economy and 
ked the hungry like a' Christian governor. 



News from Jummoo represents a sad state of public health. Fever 
reigns in every household. Not a single family in which at least half 
the members are not laid up., 
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THE POINT OF LAW IN HYDERABAD. 

The Gaveniinent of Hyderabad, we are informed, 
is very iniich exercised over an important legal ques- 
tion, which has arisen in connection with the Pamph- 
let Defamation case. Mr. Furdunji Jamshedji, 
Private Secretary to tlie Minister, declined to an- 
swer certain questions piit to him by Mr. Eardley 
Norton, defendant’s counsel', in the course of cross- 
examination, on the ground that the questions ha5 
reference to official matters, and that he as an officer 
of the Nizam’s Government, could not reveal such 
official matters without the permission of the Minis- 
ter. ‘Mr. Norton said that the sections of the Indian 
Evidence Act bearing upon privilege applied only 
to communications made to an officer, and not to 
communications made by him, and as the questions 
put to Mr, Furdunji referred to communications 
which were made by him to the Minister, and not 
to those vvliich the Minister had made to him, he, 
Mr. Furdunji, could not claim privilege under those 
sections. The sections in question are 123 and 124, 
Section 123 runs thus “ No oite shall be permitted 
to give any evidence derived from unpublished «fficia} 
records relating to any affairs of State, except with 
the permission of the officer at the head of the de- 
partment concerned, who shall give or withhold 
such permission as he thinks fit." Section 124 
says: — “ No public officer shall be compelled to dis- 
close communications made to him in official con- 
fidence, when he considers that the public interests 
would suffer by the disclosure.” Mr. Bosanquet, 
the Residency Magistrate, held that these seClioiK 
applied to British officials only, and that an officer 
of the Nizam’s Government could not claim the 
privilege arising under these sections. He therefore 
ruled that Mr. Furdunji should answer all the ques- 
tions put to him, and he gave him time till the 
next day to make up his mind on that point. The 
Magistrate also warned Mr. Furdunji that, whether 
he obtained the Minister's permission or not, if he 
should decline to answer the questions the next 
day he would have to suffer the penalty of the law. 

1 he next day Mr. P'ordunji did not attend court, 
but sent in a petition to the Magistrate stating that 
the Minister wished to consult the Resident on the 
(piestion of privilege, and praying that his further 
cross-examination might be postponed till then. 
Mr. Furdiinji’s prayer was granted and his cross-ex- 
amination postponed. We are not aware what con- 
versation the Minister has had with the Resident, 
or what opinion tlie Resident holds on the subject. 
Now, the question is — Is Mr, Bosanquet’s inter- 
pretation of the law correct } At the outset it would 
be difficult to find fault with his interpretation, as 
the Act is a British Act and the “ State” and " pub- 
lic officers ” mentioned in the sections must neces- 
sarily mean the British Government and the officers 
of the British Government. But at the same tim« 
there is nothing in those sections to shovir that the 
States governed by the Sovereign Rulers of India or 
as they arc called the Native States, and the officers 
of those States are excluded from the privilege which 
those sections confer upon officers of the British Gov- 
ernment. Considering the relations existing between 
the Native States and the British Government as 
the Paramount Power, is it not reasonable to sup- 
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, pfise that'it was the intention of thtf Legislature to 
confer the privilege equally upon the public officers of 
the British Government and the public officers of 
the Native States? We really think that in case Mr. 
Bosanquet's interpretation be held correct, the Native 
States will have serious cause of alarm. The ques- 
tion affects not only the Hyderabad State, but all the 
Native States. The privilege which the British 
Government values so much for its own welfare, is 
equally valued by the Feudatory States, and it would 
be an act of the gravest injustice to them to de- 
prive them of that privilege. The Nizam, we are 
credibly informed, is most anxious that his Gov- 
ernment should not be deprived of this cherished 
right, and so must be the other Princes of India. The 
question then arises — Are the matters connected 
with Nawab Mehdi Hassan’scase at all to be t/eated 
as State secrets ? If our iiifonnation is correct, 
while the Minister and Nawab Mehdi Hassan’s 
friends in the Hyderabad Government, consider 
those, matters as State secrets,' His Highness the 
Nizam thinks otherwise. His Highness is anxious 
about one thing only — that the truth in the case 
should be known. It is said. His Highness never 
took so much real and absorbing interest in any case 
before as he has been doing in the present case. In 
the Sowar Commission case, in which he himself was 
concerned, the British officers, through mistake or 
from intention, made a mountain of a mole-hill — a 
merest accident being made to appear an intentional 
assault — and though every attempt was made to 
throw dirt on His Highness, he did not seem to feel 
the least concern in the matter, being certain in his 
mind that the truth would come out in the end — and 
the truth did come out in the end. In the Diamond 
case. His Highness had to suffer all the sad con- 
sequences of the innumerable mistakes committed by 
his advisers and yet he treated the whole matter — 
abuse included — as a sort of joke. But in the 
present case His Highness feels differently. If the 
main charge brought against Nawab Mehdi Hassan 
in the Pamphlet, should prove true — a grave insult 
has been deliberately offered to Her Majesty by one 
of His Highness’s own officials. This is the reason 
why His Highness takes such keen interest in the 
present case. There is no Prince in India who is 
more sincerely loyal to Her Majesty than His High- 
ness the Nizam Mahbub Ali. Coming to the 
throne at a time when he was scarcely weaned from 
his mother’s breast, he acquired all the traditions of 
his family as he grew up — traditions best calculated to 
instil into the. soul courage, magnanimity, and loyalty 
to the British Power. Thus he early discovered — what 
were not the least important of those traditions — how, 
while the throne of the Great Mogul was blotted 
out of existence, and the rich principalities which 
had been carved out by the brave contemporaries 
of Asaf Jah were swallowed by the British Lion 
one by one, Hyderabad alone was allowed to remain 
in peace and tranquillity, and how when Tipoo 
on one side and the Peshwa on the other threatened 
to crush Nizam Ali between them, the British turned 
the tables. against both and saved Hyderabad from im- 
minent ruin. Learning all these traditions as he grew 
up — nourished upon such unexceptionable historic 
pabulum — the young Prince naturally learnt to look 
upon the British not 'only as his friend and ally but 
also as his protector. This feeling of loyalty for the 
Paramount Pow^r which was engendered in his mind in 
early infancy fticreased with his years, and it was this 
feeling WfTich, oq $he eve of his installation, induced 


him to visit Calcutta— the seat of the lihperid Gov- 
ernment— and invite Lord Ripon tq Hjrderabad in 
order to install him on his ancestral (And' so for 
the first time in the annals of Hyderabad a N»*am 
of Hyderabad was installed on his ancestral throne 
by a representative of the Paramount Powers) .Rut 
besides this feeling of loyalty for the Paramount 
Power, His Highness has, in common with every 
other Indian, a personal feeling of respect and 
veneration for the Grand Old Lady who, through 
God's grace, wields her sceptre over India as the 
Queen-Empress. It was this personal feeling of 
respect and vfeneration for ^Her Majesty which led 
His Highness to give such hearty and warm recep- 
tion to the Royal visitors — the Duke of Connaught 
and the late lamented Prince Victor, and to indulge 
in such lavish expenditure on the occasions of those 
royal visits. The genuine pleasure which the Nizam 
felt on those two occasions fully testified to his 
sincere attachment for Her Majesty. It is therefore 
not difficult to conceive the anxiety with which His 
Highness is watching the proceedings of the Pam- 
phlet case. His Highness earnestly wishes that the 
enquiry should be as thorough as possible, and that 
his own Govenimeirt should withhold no information 
or documents that may be in its pq^session and that 
may be required for the purposel;^ this enquiry. 
The Nizam also wishes that such information and 
communications as may throw any light^^n the present 
case should not be considered as State secrets.^ He 
believes that neither the State nor the public will in 
the least suffer by any disclosure that may be made 
about Nawab Mehdi Hassan’s affairs. He does not 
at all wish that his officials should claim for such in- 
formation and communicatian the privilege under the 
two sections of the Indian Evidence Act. Wc^ do 
not pause, to enquire whether His Highness is right 
or wrong from point of view of statesmanship, but 
we have no hesitation in saying that the attitude 
which His Highness has taken in this case does 
credit to his heart. It shows how deeply loyal 
His Highness is to Her Majesty, as it also shows 
that he has shaken off the obnoxious influence which - 
had hitherto held him down. It shows that he is 
resolved to think and act for himself. I 

The Government of Hyderabad is differently 
minded. And here we must inform our readers that 
the peculiar constitution so to speak of Hyderabad 
makes its sovereign a distinct personality from the 
Government. The Minister, as the head of^ the 
administration, is alone responsible for all administra- 
tive miscarriages and blunders. Thus, just now, justly 
or unjustly, the Government is very unpopular, but 
the Nizam continues to be as popiiTatf as ever. The 
unpopularity of the Government does in no way affect 
the popularity of the Prince. It is owing to this pe- 
culiarity that we find that, while the||Nj|j|flijs taking 
one view of the questions that 

this^ we may ^ mei«||^^^B||l|B^W^ 

privilege raised by Mr. Furdui^PB^abMu^b^A 
Hossein, the Minister’s right-hand man, drafted a 
most angry, unmeaning and threatening minute on 
the subjea Cor the edification of the Government of 
India. Fortunately, the draft was shown to Nawab 
Mahdi Ali— as a new departure from the ordinary 
practice — and that officer having condemned jt, the 
elaborate document was at last cpnsigned to its P^" 
per sphere— W, P. B. 
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ISLAM IN ENGLAND. 

(BV OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Livtrpoel, rslh Ochbtr, iSqi. 

Soinctinic tgo^ i Chrittitti clergy mtn who ftr (omc years we 
believe rcBided in Calcutta, bat who subsequently removed to 
Rheims in France, paid a visit to Liverpool and devoted several 
days to attending the public lectures at the Mosque and otherwise 
enquiring into the progress of Islam in England. He was so struck 
by what he saw and heard that he wrote a book called “Studies in 
Mahomedanism*’ and expressed in his preface his object in so doing 
as being a desire to, if possible, win back the Moslem converts to 
Christianity. 

His book has been soitrcwhat criticised bv the “Athenaiim” 

and other papers and recently Ol^OPT'thc Liverpool weeklies thus 
alluded to his work : — 

An author, late of Calcutta, has just published a book entitled : 
‘Stories in Mahomedanism, with a chapter ; “Islam in England”* 
Special attention is paid to Liverpool as the headquarters of the 
Eastern faith, and he says; ‘In the autumn of 1891, being in 
England, 1 resolved to visit Liverpool and investigate thoroughly 
Mahomedanism in that city. During the four days of my stay I 
was the guest of the President, and was created with much kind- 
ness, and shown everything in the Institute, and told all about the 
inner working of the whole movement, with the clear understanding 
that I could make public whatever I pleased. I timed my visit so 
as to arrive on a Friday, the “ Day of the Assembly,” and at once 
made my^way to the Institute, chough doubtful of obtaining admit- 
tance, as the services on that day are for the Faithful only. 
It was the hqurof evening prayer when 1 reached Brougham Hall, 
and the (irst tning I saw and heard was the President standing in 
the balcony of $ window, which did duty for a minaret, giving the 
Azan or Call to Prayer, both in Arabic and English. I had not heard 
the famous Call since leaving Egypt in the year 1888, and it sounded 
passing strange to me to listen to it in the streets of an English city. 
As the Cry “ Allah is Great ! Allah is Great ! I bear witness there is 
no God but God! I bear wiincss that Mahomed is the Prophet 
of God! Come to prayers! Come to salvation! Allah is Great! * 
was raised a crowd gathered and listened with considerable curiosity, 
but without any remark.' 

Mr. Pool speaks highly of Mr. Quilliam, the president, who was 
converted to the Mahomet's doctrine in 1884, when on a visit to 
Morocco. He, however, arrives at the conclusion that “the move- 
ment is a forlorn hope; Islam in England may drag on for some years 
a feeble existence, but then it will probably die a sudden death.' I 
have not much faith in prophets, so I cannot hazard an opinion on 
his conclusion.” 

Seeing that the Liverpool Moslem Institute has now made eighty- 
six (86) converts from Christianity, Judaism, Spiritualism and 
atheism to Islam, and in addition has a capital boy’s school with 
masters who have had English University education, the prophecy 
of the Reverend author is not likely to be fulfilled. Probably 
with him “ the wish is father to the thought.” 

Last Sunday evening (October 9th) Mr. T. Omar Byrne deliver- 
ed a lecture on “ Personal Responsibility.” The attendance was 
everything that could be desired, and the excellent remarks of the 
lecturer were listened to with great attention. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ameer All of Calcutta is in London. 
He has invited Mr. Quilliam to join him there. 

The London Anjuman-i-Islamia holds a dinner on Saturday in 
commemoration of the birthday of the Prophet. The Liverpool 
Society have arranged to feed 250 poor people in commemoration 
of the same anniversary. Yours ever, 

Hadji Adam Mohammed. 

* 

THE COURTS OF THE RANAGHAT 
. SUB-DIVISION. 

jM October^ rSg?. 

There ifyjKg \!> jg^jjj '|lpsiffs in the Ranaghat Sub-Division, the 
Ant MunsiAT &Hb#^{|piluinach Sen is an experienced and hard- 
working officer and taongh he docs not soar above mediocrity, he 
performs his duties tolerably well. He is rather of an irritable 
temper and, like the tip of a lucifer match, ignites at the least 
friction and is extinguished immediately. The second or additional 
MunsiiF fiabu jagut Chandra Daas comes from the District Farid- 
pur, bordering on Backhergung. It seems that he has been in the 
service for a short time and has not gained that power of critically 
discriininating right from wrong and truth from falsehood which 
intelligent and mature experience gains in time. His intellect 
seems to be of the ordinary run but it is hoped that mature experU 
«nce will make him a passable judge. 

On the 12th of September last he came to court ac about 11 
tnd left it after half an hour alleging that he was unwell itid 


those who MW him at the time must have been convinced that he 
was not all right in his health. The ailment seems to be ephemeral, 
for on the next day he was found sitting in court precisely ac 1 1 
A.M. doing his office work without any appearance of illness. He 
ought to consider what amount of expense, vexation and trouble 
the parties to suits and witnesses had to suffer for his absence o:\ 
that day. Both the Munsiffs have been here for a few months 
only and the cases decided by them have not been subjected to the 
crucial test of an Appellate Court, so I do not make any comment 
on the subject. 

The Deputy Magistrate of Ranaghat has been in charge of the 
Sub-Division for nearly three years. The public have watched 
his proceedings for sometime, but ao long they kept their opinions 
to themselves. I will now refer to some of his doings as a judicial 
officer. 

f/ij He comes to court generally between 12 noon and I p.m. 
and sometimes even later. But no party is allowed to present a 
petition after the time of call for Darkbast is over ; and on some 
clays no call for Darkbist is made at alt, so that people coming from 
long distances are obliged to stay at Ranaghat for another day to 
present a petition, to the great loss and inconvenience of those 
parties. 

(b) He frequently gets out of temper and sometimes speaks in 
high words and browbeats parties and witnesses to suits according 
to his own sweet will. 

(c) He remains in court some times to 10 p.m., to the great in- 
convenience of M>)oktem^ parties and witnesses. 

(d) In taking down depositions of witnesses he translates in 
English what the witnesses depose to in Bengali. This translation 
unfortunately is not always accurate, and sometimes does not ex- 
press the meaning of the deponent. Here are some specimens 
of the erudite Deputy Magistrate’s translations : — 

1. “ A little remaining of the night." 

2. “After they left, I saw the bolt catcher broken.” 

What this “bolt catcher” means, the Deputy Magistrate will be 
good enough to explain for the benefit of the public. 

3. “I pay his fee sometimes in cash and sometimes in arrears.” 

A nice method of payment in arrears ! 

4. “Shortly after a constable came and talked to Jemadar in 
silence.” 

What a wortdcrful man ihc Deputy Magistrate must be, to 
make a constable talk to jemadar “ in silence ! ” 

(e) As already stated the witnesses give their depositions in 
Bengali and the Deputy Magistrate translates them into Eng- 
lish ; but after the completion of the deposition of a witness 
he does not condescend to read over to him (the witness) what he 
has deposed to. This is optional with him (the Deputy Magistrate) 
in Summary and Summons cases, but in Warrant Cases he is bound 
to do so. Sec. 360 of the Criminal Procedure Code strictly enjoins 
“As the evidence of each witness taken under Sec. 356 or See. 
357 is completed, it shall be read over to him in the presence 
of the accused,” dcc.Thc “ shall ” above quoted is imperative and 
obligatory. 

The Subdivisional officer Babu Kcdarnath Biswas is very unpopu- 
lar, and there never was before (with a single exception) such au 
unpopular ofliccr in Ranaghat. 

0 . C. B. 


ACT NO. X OF 1892. 

[This Act of the Governor-General of India in Council received 
the assent of His Excellency the Governor-General on the 25tli 
October 1892, and is published in the Gazette of India of the 29th 
October 1892.] 

An Act tQ provide for the levy of a rate on private estates 
under the management of the Govertiment to meet the cost 
of supervision and management. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the levy of a rate on pri- 
vate estates under the management of the Government to cover the 
cost of all Government establishments in so far as they arc employ- 
ed in the supervision and management of such estates, other chan 
establishments specially entertained for any particular estate or 
group of estates, and to meet all contingent expenditure incurred 
by the Government in connection with such supervision and 
management ; It is hereby enacted as follows 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Government Management 

of Private Estates Act, 1892. * 
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(2) It extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of Upper 
Burma and British Baluchistan ; and 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this Act, unless there is something repugnant in the sub- 
ject or context,— 

(r) “ immoveable property ” includes land, buildings, hereditary 
allowances, rights to wa}S, lights, ferries, fisheries or any other 
benefit to arise out of land, and things attached to the earth or 
permanently fastened to anything which is attached to the earth, 
but not standing timber, growing crops or grass ; 

(a) ‘‘gross income** includes ail receipts of every kind in produce 
or cash, except money borrowed, recoveries of principal and the 
proceeds of sale of immoveable property or of moveable property 
properly classed as capital : and 

(3) “private estates under Government management include— 
(a) estates under the Court of Wards ; 

(^) encumbered estates under Government management ; 

(r) estates attached for default of payment of Government 

revenue ; ^ 

(^0 minors* csrates placed under the guardianship of a revenue- 
oificcr of the Government by a Civil Court ; 

(r) estates managed by a Coilector in pursuance of any order 
made under the Code of Civil Procedure : and 

(/) all ocher estates made over to or raken under the manage- 
menc of a revenue-officer of the Government as such under any 
law for the time being in force or in virtue of any agreement. 

3. It shall be lawful for the Local Government— 

(1) to levy on all private estates under Government management 
a rate, not exceeding five per cent, on the gross income, calculated 
as nearly as may be possible, to cover — 

(rf) the cost of all Government establishments in so far as they 
may be employed in the supervision or management of such estates 
other than establishments specially entertained for the supervision 
or management of any particular estate or group of estates, and 
(^) all contingent expenditure incurred in consequence of such 
supervision or management ; 

{2) from time to time to vary such rate ; and 
(3) to reduce or remit such rate in any special^case or eases as 
mav be equitable : 

Wovided that, in deciding the amount of the rate to be levied 
under this Act on any particular estate or group of estates, the 
Local Government shall consider the expenditure incurred on 
special establishments for such estate or estates. 

4. In cases where an officer of the Government is employed to 
give legal advice or to audit accounts on behalf of any estate, the 
Local Government, if it considers the services rendered to be of a 
special nature, may, in its discretion, direct a spetial charge to be 
made against that estate on accouni of such services, irrespective 
of the rare leviable under the last foregoing section. 

5. Nothing in this Act shall apply to the cost of establishments 
specially entertained or to cxpciuliiurc of any description specially 
incurred in respect of any particular estate or estates. 

6. All rates for general supervision or management levied by any 
Local Government before the commencement of this Act shall be 
deemed to have been levied under this Act. 

7. The Local Government may make any rules and issue any 
orders which may be necessary for carrying this Act into effect, 
and which are consistent therewith, 

8. Where any Government establishment is employed in such 
supervision as aforesaid, the Local Government shall be the sole 
iudge of the cost attributable to such employment, and its decision 
thereon shall not be questioned in any Court of Law or otherwise. 

9. Section 17 of the Court of Wards Act, 1879 (passed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council), and so much of Act 
HI of 1881 (also passed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 
Council) as relates to section 17 of the said Court of Wards Act, 
1879, are hereby repealed, 

GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT OF PRIVATE 
ESl'ATES BILL. 

The hon’ble Sir Philip Hutchins moved (in the Viceregal Coun- 
cil held at Simla, on the 20ih October 1892) that the Report of 
th'e Select Committee on the Bill to provide for the levy of a 
rate on private estates under the management of Government 
to meet the cost of superior supervision and management be taken 
into consideration. He said: — 

“ I shall not trouble the Council with many general remarks 
on the policy of this Bill. , It is enough to remind them of the 
fundamental principle upon which it rests, namely, that it is only 
fir the benefit and protection of private proprietovs that the State 
undertakes the management of their estates, and that consequent- 
ly all expenditure incidental to such management, including a fair 
share of the pay of supervising officers, ought be provided for out 
the income of the estates and not out of funds levied from 

r 


the general taxpayer. The Bill has been fabourably received 
in all the provinces, and, I believe, by the Pl»ess also so far al it 
has been noticed at all. I may therefore pass on at once to 1 
brief statement of its principal details, noticing in particular those 

in which the Select Committee has made any material alteration. 

“ Of the definitions contained in the second section thr most 
important is that which indicates the income upon which the 
Government rate or commission is to be calculated. We have 
made it clear that borrowed money is not to be taken at income. 
The sale-proceeds of immoveable property have all along been 
excluded ; we have now exempted also the proceeds of such 
moveable property as would itself be properly classed as capital. 

I will illustrate what is meant by an example. Jewels could not 
be properly classed as inconi|^|||t are capital. Accordingly, if 
the Court of Wards ever find^|^i|fedient to sell any of its wards* 
jewels, the money realized be regarded as income and 

will not be liable to the rate.' On the other hand, there are 
obviously many kinds of moveable property which could not be 
classed as capital. Such, fur instance, arc the crops raised on the 
proprietor's home-farm, the produce of his cattle, and in horse- 
breeding districts his young stock. Where these are sold the 
proceeds will be regarded as income. The Bengal Government 
wished to assess the rate on the * current demand,’ or rents payable 
by the tenants of the estate, but we preferred to adhere to the 
draft Bill in this respect, as the alternative proposal would have 
left out of account all such items as 1 have just indicated. 

“ Then comes section 3, which empowers the Government to 
levy a rate on ail income, defined as 1 have stated ; but this rate 
is subject to two limitations : it must not be more than- sufficient 
to cover a reasonable estimate of the cost of establishments and 
contingent expenditure, and it muse in no case exceed 5 per cent. 
The maximum first proposed was 4 per cent., but instances have 
been adduced trom Bengal, the I’unjab and Ajmere which seem 
to show that a somewhat larger percentage may occasionally be 
required. We have accordingly allowed a maximum of 5 per 
cent. This rate will cover, among other things, all ordinary 
legal advice, and it will of course be subject to tlie other con- 
dition that no more is to be taken chan the estimated value of the 
services rendered. 

“ Power is reserved to the Local Government to reduce or remit 
the rate whenever this seems equitable, and the Committee has 
inserted a proviso to make it clear that whenever any consider- 
able special establishments arc entertained for an estate its claim 
to a reduction shall receive due attention. 

1 have been asked how this will work, and in reply it may 
be convenient that J should explain how 1 anticipate chat Local 
Governments will ordinarily proceed. General estimates of the cost 
of supervision and management have already been framed in all 
provinces, and the probable income of each estate will be shown 
in its annual budget. As soon as the budgets arc ready lor next 

year or at once upon the estimates of the current year — the 

Court of Wards or Financial Commissioner will probably submic 
a statement showing the amount to be raised, the aggregate in- 
come, and what estates have special managers or any other special 
csiablishments which would give them a claim to reduction. They 
will also propose a general rate and sueli reductions as appear to 
them appropriate ; and thereupon the Local Government' will 
dcteiminc the rate and what reductions or remissions shall be 
allowed. In subsequent years, if matters have generally remained 
the same, it will only be necessary to show changes which have 
taken place or are proposed. As an instance of a case in which 
reductions should be allowed, I may refer to a province in which 
most of the smaller estates arc under the direct management of 
tahsildars, although others have special managers. The former 
would naturally be made subject to the full rate, while the latter 
would be entitled to a reduction. 

“ 'Fhe next section to be noticed is section 5* This provides 
that nothing in the Act is to apply to establishments specially 
entertained, or to expenditure specially incurred, for any estate 
or group of estates. It has been objected that the Bill gives no 
power to charge such special expenditure to estates ^ but the 
reason is obvious. Every estate is clearly its own special 
expenditure under the general law. only been 

whether the cost of general lupcrvision ;^M(|i^all|geroenc could 
be levied from all estates by a general it is that doubt 

which will now be removed. For the same reason it has ndt been 
thought necessary to provide that the rate shall take precedence 
over private debts. Creditors can only look to the nee income, 
or, in ocher words, to the gross income less th^ cost of manage- 
ment and other expenditure incurred in the realization of the 
income. 

“ 111 conclusion I have only to mention that Wt have addea 
a section, at the instance of roy hon’ble friend tite Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, repealing enactments which provide it* that 
province for very nearly the same matters as are. dca^ with by ch» 
Bill, but not 86 comprehensively.” ^ 
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m THE PRESS. 

Uniform #ith ” TiavcIs ^ Voyages in Bengal* 

;^ |kAYS B7 A BBAHMAN 

iM 

FoU^i Sociology, fliotory, A Litewtnre 

' •'[ ' ' O'f 

the^Aj^lhor of “ Travels & Voyages iit Beugar* 
Calcutta. 

Xiis flr# Rayjfei Office. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before pnbl&tfon Rs. 4 
„ Merc registering subscribers " ' ... „ 5 
„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet 
I, Uckoor' Duit’s Lane, Wellington Street,* 
Calcutta. 


BANDO ^ BAN DOS 

rSVER CUBES. 


SIVA. 

A Sun Cure Jor Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation. 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoii- 
dian. Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with inffa- 
nimation, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diairhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold In bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. 1*12. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P 
post Re. r-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00„ 

No, //j, Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(oppoiite the Corinthi.'tn Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO fr* BANPaS 

FEVER CURES. 


SIVAJI. 


/utt PubHs/ud, 

asrukana. 

(Second EdiHon with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 

(Author of Kahitnhar^ Bharat Kusam^ 
AhhAs, &*c.) 

Nicety got op and neatly bound. 

Price, finder cover^ Re, ij doth gilt, 
ASRUKANA is a collection 6 t poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * # # * It jg gcries of mournful 
songs that the reader Is here presented with 
and they must touch' a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There Is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the woik lind in 
Its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer .— /ndian Nation, 
Bengal should be proud of tliis poem.-— 
Calcutta Review, 



By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Price 13 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 301, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya*’ 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the ** Bee Press," No. i, Uckoor Du it's 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon'ble Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar's Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended thjt emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
dally at his residcnlce, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


A. MEITREAUX & CO. 

Manufacturers^ Repairers and luners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, dec. 

% Uckoor Dun's «1 ahb, Calcutta. 

We impoit maieriidt dlrept from Euemie and 
guarantee the best woiknvtnshlp and , 

Harmonimm, Box 3 octaves, f -Atop / m . 
Do, • 

Dm. . ' ' 4 ^1 V 3.'iH'op9 ' 

OtKnunt 
Fuiding with' f 
case complete. J ; . , *V 

Organs, Indian 4. m 3 •bipii A I swett V 
Do. Do. i $ do. do. , do. „ . ^ | 

Trial solicited 

SPEECHES 


ON THE 

AUE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

H. £. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
191 h Mai;ph{ 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble RaO Bahadur Krishnajl Laksh- 
man Nulkar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration ofthc Act. • 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E,, 16, Tallolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 


Congress Sketches; A Review 

OF THE 


A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrum oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. t-X2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. t-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE & 00,, 

No, jyy, Dhurrumtollah Street, 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARS BY 
Apply to Reis 6s* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T he following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No, 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Duit’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

I. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Saniipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
CommUtce. Half aiiua. 


SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Holloways Ointment and Diseases 

of the skin.— No case of disease of the skin, 
be its nature what it may, has failed to be be- 
nefited when these potent remedies have been 
properly applied. In scrofulous and scorbutic 
affections they are especially serviceable. Scur- 
vy and eruptions, which had resisted sll other 
modes of treatment and gradually become 
worse from year to year, have been completely 
cured by Holloway's cooling Ointment and pu- 
rifying Pills, which root out the disease from 
the blood itself and leave the constitution free 
from every morbid taint. In the nursery Hollo- 
way’s Ointment should be ever at hand; it will 
give ease in sprains, contusions, burns, scalds, 
and infantile eruptions, and may always safely 
be applied by any oidiuary attendauL 
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“IT BIOOHMENDS ITSELF.*’ 

AH who sujfer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It lias driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticOout 

after years of semi-helplessness and sufTer- 
while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos 
chronic form. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, "LIMITED.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 


OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are ;—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Titeatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (a) the advancement 
of the Drama, and alt the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentatic n of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage Into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i each. 

DIRECTORS.-Dr. Samblut Chnnder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhatiachniyya, Bahu Ilaralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Sreenath Pal, B.L., and four 
others. 

BANKERS. -The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 


Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

ITtunlgiain the Head. Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single appiica 
tioti wilt relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Mamlloue Sore Throat Oure. 

, Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
fesuit speak for itself. 

,The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
•h^ahs in the world in their practice. It has 
Vieeh pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at i Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcmta : Smith Stanistreet ^ Co., 
R. Scott Tlionipson & Co. and Halligaie & 
Cp. Limited. 
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Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support fiom 
the most eminent personages in tlie land. The 
followingi among others, are our principMl 

DONORS AND SUBSORnEBS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
j veniment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadnnanda Mookeijee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Dehari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Thandi Lai Singba, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chandhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L. Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampnr Municipality, 
Babu Chandl Das Ghosh, M.A., b.l, Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Sriiampur, 

Bahii Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathmiagluita, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Satkar, (m.a., m.d., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkai, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lat De Bahadur, ci.B., &c., 

Babu Kiseri Lai Goswami, M.A.^ B Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagepal Nandey, Bnrdwan, * 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwnn, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Bnrdwan 

Ray Naiinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, m.a., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, c 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banegi, Member, Burdwnn Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Kajendrn Kumar Bofte, Sub-}udge, 
Burdwan, • 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, ^ 
Babu , jaganmohan Bbattacbaryya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thnkur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

dec., - &c., dec. 

NOTICE- 

Wanted active and pushing ^ents every- 
where for the nbove Company. Cadb aecuriiy 
i.equired Ra. 950, (each), 


“UNDAUNTED” WAIUH Rl. «. 

Guaranteed two Yeari 

SmaU, accurate, strong, |M’eny,4wylest, open, 
faced, nickel silvern, thoit winding, ** Uudauiit 
ed "" watch, with hand setting mechanism,' 
secondhand, enninelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Us. 6 V. P., P. with extra glasi, spring 
box and two years* guarantee^ Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. * Easily repairaUev Others 
sell at double our rates. One-watcli free 
for 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District Mud^ifTs 
Court from Chjcacole says:— “A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 
of Lane. RegLfrom Sitapurssiys “I told it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says;— 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless iiniiRiion. See. the word ** Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewell^ Bing Be. !-&<). Sewing 
Maohine Be. 6. Uneio Box Be. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttoni, and Ring let with leien. 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re, t-i-o 
tack, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says **A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30. 
Rs. s Sewing Machine, does all torti of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Qfficer of Poona, says ^ 
“ It worki as good at any Rs. 30 machine.* 
Sweet-toned, teir-tinging Music Bos, Rs. & 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO,, 
BOMBAY. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

- ON THE BRIDGE. 

.It wm youn^ Robin And bis love 
Stood on A Bridge At even-song ; 

^^NigHt’s countless lamps were lit above ; 
Bcfow, the stredmiet slid along. 

Acrost the mil she lightly leant) 

And gazed into the quiet stream, 

Wherein she saw with deep content 
The buried stars reflected gleam ; 

But never stars shone half as bright 
As Elsie’s eyes, that summer nights 

Around her taper waist, an arm— 

Her gallant Robin’s— gdntly lay ; 

In place and hour there lurked a charm, 

, That owned no kinship to the day. 

Familiar sounds upon the gale 
Were softly wafted to the ear, 

And from the darkness of the vale, 

The lo.ve-lorO mavis fluted clear ; 

But sweeter than the song he sung, 

The words that trembled on her tongqe. 

The shadows deepen in the dell ; 

Weird bats athwart the water play ; 

And on the fitful breezes swell 
The village church-bells far away. 

Through all the windings of the gladf, 

The stately trees, like phaiuoms stand 
Whilst Love was leading man and maid 
Far onwards into /airyland ; 

And neither bad on earth a part, 

* Save only in other’s heart I ^ 

/ . - . ' • ' ' 

p. Anoh, from yonder wooded ridge, 

The cold moon the blue expanse, « 

' She gtorifiee the rdliilic bridge, k 

Her beams upon the brooklet dance ; . 

She softly winds about the twain 
The radiance of her liquid light, 

As though, for lovers, she would fain 
; Create a fairer day from night. 

Her silver signet— nothing loth— 

She sets upon their plighted troth I 


F. B. Doveton, 


LOVE IS LOVE F6R EVERMORE. 

Under the blue of a summer Iky, 

Under the spell of Beauty’s thrall, 
Watching the sun-clouds floating by, ^ 
Watching the wavelts Hse and fall f 
Happy as lovers alone can be, 

Dreaming wbqt bliss the years wit] bring— 


/. 


Dreaming beside the summer sea — 

Hearing the dancing waters sing, 

With rippling murmur along the share— 

* Love is love for evermore.* 

ILider the gray of a cloudy sky, 

^Under the shadow of Love’s eclipse, 
Standing apart with flashing eye, 

Standing apart with quivering lips ; 
Fighting a duel ’twixt love and pride. 

Waging a war that is fraught with pain, 

. burning Love’s pleading lips aside— 

Turning deaf ear to the wave’s refrain, 

Br eaking in sadness along the shore— 

* Love is love for evermore.’ 

\ 

Under the gloom of a gathering storm, 

Under a midnight wild and dark, * 

Watches a shivering maiden’s form, 

Watches and waits for some one’s barque ; . 
/ Hnlpl«%i|.ri4ne ^ithoqt spar or mast, 

Drisreoi ashore, anrd tossed about, 

Drifting to death, and the cruel blast 
Dtowfiing bis cries with mocking shout. 
Above the roar breaks a wail ashore— 

* Love is love for evermore/ 

Under the dawn of a smileless morn, 

' Under the sorrow that.grieves for the dead, 
Weeps a woman with heart forlorn— 

NVeeps, and will not be comforted ; 
Suddenly, swiftly, with eager face 
Steals one to her through 'wrack and rain— 
Love has its triumph in a long embrace— 

The dead hath risen to life aagin { 

And the waters murmur as before, 

' tove is love for evermore*’ 


W. C. K. 


SPRING IN AUTUMN. 
Shall we remember in some time far off. 

When youth is dead and life has lost its Sweetness, 
What scents. and sounds that day was woven of. 
Whose. memory, rose-like, in our life’s December, 
Would molt its snows to June’s divine completeness? 
^ . Shall we remember ? 

O day top bright, too brief? when we two stood 
Beside the old wall, ivy-veiled^ moss-covered ; 

The purple mist clung to the crisp dun wood— 

. May to our hearfs, set in the year’s November- 
Above our souls the soul of parting hovered ! 

Dp you remember ? 


[ Siihiritm eottitfry art ritmit krfpttiA m^ vnkrs, if J^ssiiU, as thi uifsst and most tmvsnisnt 

No o^r rscsipt ifiU bs 

.pvtn,a/v 
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Arc vdry high. So iimch ai £2 a liae each inseriion is payable for 
every advertisement in the last page and £4 a line for that on the 
third page. This is not only the unalterable rate, but no deduction 
is allowed on any account for tong or continued advertisements. 
If the letters in a line are twice or three times as large or deep as the 
^tters of a reading notice, they have to be paid f(ir in proportion, 
wor ard^dvertiseinents ever allowed intrusion into the fiisl two pages. 
There are three editions of the paper. The first is printed at fiom five 
to seven in the evening for outside cities of France, like Bordeaux, 
Nice, Marseilles, &c. The second edition, at from seven to nine P.M., 
for transmission by railways to Lyons, Dijon, Havre, &c. The last 
is reserved for Paris and its suburbs. 

The offices of this monster of a letter-press dwarf on the Rue de 
Lafayette occupy fourteen buildings. 500 to 600 men are at work for 
the journal. The editorial, reporiorial and other departments are 
above, while ihe great machines, consisting in part of fourteen 
gigantic rotary Maiinoni presses — after the invention of Hippolyte 
Marinoni, the father-iii-lawof M. Cassigneul — are below. The presses 
print 40,000 copies an hour. These iiiHChines, in fact the entire offi- 
ces, are owned by Cassigneul. This gentleman has had a remaikable 
career. The sixth son of a policem.in in a little town in Italy, he 
commenced life as a cumpostior, and he is now worth j{^3,ooo,ooc]^ or 
over lour crores of Rupees. The capital of tne company running the 
paper is estimated^at ^£2,000, 000. 

#*# 

On Tuesday, the 8th November, Mr. Ganesh Krishna Shahane, the 
Editor and Proprietor of the vernacular newspaper Suryodaya^ pub- 
lished every week in Thana, was arrested in Poona, on a warrant 
issued by the First Class Magistrate at Sholapur, in a case of defama- 
tion preferred against him by Rao Bahadur Hebliker, Huzur Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate at Sholapur. He was released on a bait of 
Rs. 500. 

• • 

Here is a characterestic anecdote of European pretension 

Mr. Slvkspeare, the great authority on the dialects of northern 
India, and whose Urdu Dictionary is the standard work of reference, 
used to pride himself on the puiity of his Urdu pronunciation. But 
his amiable vanity once received a severe shock. Once he spoke to 
his new Delhiwal syce [even the mehtars of Delhi, by the bye, speak 
classical Urdu] on some matter, but the syce kept gazing at him. 
Mr. Shakspenie repeated what he had said, but still that perplexed 
stare. At length his patience gave way and he iii.*»hed at his humble 
retainer a la An^taise^ when the poor fellow blurted out : Hazur main 
Angtezi nahin samajhta\ Here was the inysteiy tleaied,— the Urdu 
of the Sahib, over which the courtly .MuiihIiis used to go into ecstasies, 
was incompreheiisiljle in the home of Urdu.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

— ' * 

The distress owing to scarcity of food is spreading in the country. 
VVe have received the following telegram from Balasote 

Nov. 8. — At the instance of R.ija Boikunili Nath Ucy Bahadur, a pub- 
lic meeting was called last evening at the zilla school hall to raise sub- 
scriptions for the relief of the poor people of Kairiarda in thana Balia- 
pal of this district, who are suffeiing from scarcity. The District Magis- 
trate, Mr, Cornish, presided. A committee has been formed to raise sub- 
scriptions for administering relief to the poor sufferers in the affected 
pari.s, and nearly Rs. 4,000 have already been subscribed. The grateful 
thar^ks of the public are due to Mr. Cornish, our popular and kind 
hearted Magistrate, for the timely measures he has adopted to meet 
the crisis.” » 


In our issue of the 3rd September last, we commented on a communi- 
cation from a so-called Turk of Constantinople,” published in the Lon- 
don Daily Alews^ in which the writer proclaimed that the approaching 
advent of Mr. Gladstone to power was causing lively satfsfretion at 
the capital, inasmuch as the Mussulmans of all tut the official classes 
had, it was said, always regarded the illustrious English statesman a 
defender of the oppressed of all creeds and nationalities. Since then, 
a friend of ours, who seems to be well acquainted with the writer of 
that letter, tells us that ^ 4 he 'Turk of Constantinople' writing in the 
Daily is originally a Christian Syrian by birth, the son of the 


famous Arab grammarian and poet Ahmed Paris, who, not finding 
himself sufficiently rewarded in Constantinople, has gone to England 
where he is serving the cause of tlie Grand Old Man. These letters 
arc luckily n<»i taken for seriously by any body, nor will the anger of the 
Grand Old Man be so vehement as his words, for Lord Rosebery has 
got qu«ie dilfijicni views on the £ istern Question, and appreciating 
the difficulties the Sultan has to contend with, he vvill hardly dtvigte 
from ih.e course of Lord Salisbury.” 

THE B-ng'il Government has fountl it necessary to republish the Rules 
contained in Home Department Resolution of the lith May 1885, 
emphasised in tlie same Department’s Resolution of the 32 iid July 1887, 
f.irbiUding ail servants of Goveinment, covenanted or uiicoveiiAnted, to 
leceive complimentary or valedictory addresses in any form, or to 
accept testimonials of any kind, or to attend public meetings or com- 
piiinentaiy entertaiinnents of a formal and public character held in 
their honor. Sir Charles Elliott warns all officers under his Govern- 
ment tliat any breach of the rules therein laid down will be seriously 
dealt with. The lules by themselves do not apply to the receipt of 
.addresses by the heads of any Government or Administration. Nor 
aie they, we find, elastic enough to embrace the wives of officers, who 
are, we believe, free to accept what may be offered them in recogni- 
tion of the services done by their husbands or by themselves. 


Of the many anecdotes which are being told of the late Poet Laureate 
perhaps the most characieri.stic is that furnished by the Tablet, The 
wiiter was on a visit to Farringford some four or five years ago. Sit- 
ting under the shadow nf the great magnolias that cover one side of 
the house, the conversation turned upon the supernatural and the pos- 
sibility of communications from the other world. Tennyson then 
related how, one fine Sunday, in one of the New England States, a 
dissenting minister noted for his powers as a preacher, instead of read- 
ing a text and giving a sermon, suddenly in a most dramatic manner 
began to recite “ The Charge of the Light Brigade.” The congregation 
listened breathlessly to the end. They could not choose but hear 
thiit impassioned musical tongue. But before the end of the service 
elders and people alike were loud in their anger at the way in which 
the house of prayer had been profaned. The minister was wholly un- 
prepared for the complaint. He remembered having gone into the 
pulpit intending to speak on the need for charity and was wholly un- 
conscious of what a different performance he had given. Convinced 
at length by irresistible testimony, of the contretemps he had committed, 
he was filled with shame and remorse. He kept a close sabbath that 
day, within his room, and passed a sleepless night. At daybreak word 
was brought that a man looking like a tramp wanted to see him urgent- 
ly. Though as yet scarcely prepared, he m.ide n desperate resolve to 
see him. The visitor walked straight up to him and said calmly : "I 
come to thank the man who has saved my soul.” The minister stood 
in silence wondering whether this was another illusion for his confu- 
sion, while the stranger went on : “I was all through the Crimea and 
I was in the thick of the fight at Gettysburg but never till 1 heard you 
recite that poem in the chapel yesterday did 1 know what 1 had to 
thank God for. Sir, from that hour 1 determined to change my life, 
and I want to thank the man to whom 1 owe my salvation.” 

Wc are not iold~at least in the Allahabad Morning Post in which 
we read the charming story— whether, and how, the pastor was re- 
conciled to his fiock. Perhaps delicacy is not much observed in the 
great democracy of the West. Still we can scarcely conceive the 
reverend gentleman proceeding next Sunday in high spirits, armed 
with his godsend of a visitor of Monday morning-— like a teetotal 
orator with his drunkard reclaimed— to face his congregation, if not 
to justify his strange behaviour in the pulpit which had scandalized 
them on the previous sabbath, at any rate to show them how the Lord 
in bis mercy had turned the matter to good account. The incident 
was too sacred for making political capital of, or religious. No re- 
verent soul would think of such a use of such a thing. A true pastor 
would brave the obloquy of elders and congreg.ation ten times over 
than degrade the mysteries of grace that may be vouchsafed in 
the thick of the faithlessness of our work-day world. Yet it were a 
pity if the wondeiful conversion of the retired man nf war and the 
world in both hemispheres through a well-known piece of poetry 
of bloodshed impressively recited in absent-mindedness from the 
pulpit of a chapel by the minister in lieu of the sermon, were entirely 
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withheld from the members of that church. If the kaowiedge did 
not make more converts, it would dispose them all to a better frame 
of iniud. The unco>ieli|>ious have little hope in this wnild— or the 
next. But many of the rest mi^h learn to relent towaids many things 
which they have hern taught hy foolish teachers to despise and hate 
as the abuminatioub of the world. 

Our old friend Kassim Anflf Soorati, the well known merchant, land- 
holder and owner of the only siik in.iinif icioiy in Calcutta, lecent- 
ly returned from pilgi image to Mecca, an«l is now a full blown Haji. 
He intends to celebrate the event brfiiiingly. Our rt-aders aie ;i\vaie, 
that it was he who threw water on the blazing hie of dispute be- 
tween the Mahomedans of Siiambnzii and the Hindoo purchaser 
of the ground on wliirh the small mosque stood and which had 
caused the unfoi innate liot in the beginning of last year--by buy- 
ing up the piece of land from the Hindoo proprietor and making 
it over to the Mahomedans living in that neighbourhood for purposes 
of the mosque. He will now build a grand mosque upon that site, 
measuring about lo cottahs, and make a Wakf (religious iiust) of that 
property from the proceeds of which the regular expenses of the mos- 
que are to be met. 

\Vc ate glad to learn that Haji Kassim Aiiffdid not forget the 
convenience and comfort of his co-teligionists performing the Hajj. 
During his recent visit to the Hijaz he got a well excavated at Jeddah 
at a cost of Rs, looo, repaired all the taps of the Water Supply 
at Mecca, carried 12 coolies with him, fiom Mecca to Medina 
and back, and had the 14 or 15 wells on the way cleansed at 
a cost of Ks. 1,500, and paid the return passage of 100 poor Indian 
pilgrims. If the other wealthy of the Mahomedan peiHiiasi<in similar- 
ly spent their money to fitcilitate the uncomfortable and iiksomc 
journey which Indian Mahomedans have to undertake in the Hajj 
season, the discomforts attending such pilgi images will gradually 
be minimised. 


The last witness examined for the defence by the Commission in the 
Hyderabad defamation case, was Raja Rampal Sing, of K ilakankar. 
He is reported to have said that he had heard Miss Donnelly was 
bad. In the year 1870 Melidi Hassan had introduced her to him as his 
fiicnd not as his wife. The Raja was not spared by the counsel for 
the prosecution. The questions then tinned on his own mariiage. 
Regarding that he made a curious statement that after the death of the 
Indian Rani of Kalakankar, he has been plunged in the arduous busi- 
ness of matrimony, not only marrying repeatedly but also devis- 
ing now forms of union or new .adaptations of old foims. It is all 
right, of course. Our Raja is no Rajpoot polygamist. He has been 
true to one love — so true indeed that he has been wedding her 
over and over again — to make assurance doubly sure. He said that 
Mrs. Rampal Sing is an Knglish lady, inartied to him according to 
Hindu law, and that in 1891 he once more married her before the 
Registrar. We are not told whether the witness was asked to 
explain the nature of the first union. Perhaps the counsel -did 
not stand in need of information, like ourselves. Lawyers arc not 
so ignorant as Editors. To ns we confess the idea of an English lady, 
presumably the daughter of Clnistian parents, being united in holy 
wedlock to a Hindu gentleman in the Hindu way, is so strange and 
grotesque as scarcely to be a possibility of thought. 

By marriage ‘‘ according to Hindu law" i.s no doubt meant marriage 
according to Hindu rites. These lites are some of them onerous enough 
to the natives themselves, and R tj i Rampal must be gifted indeed to 
have peisuaded an English lady to submit to him. The lady herself 
must be endowed with extraordinary powers of patience and en- 
durance. It is no ordinary trial. After going through the greater 
part of it, the European, man or woman, who has accepted Hindu 
rites, may, after all, fail to complete the process, flying from the 
torture of the Kushandika^ as some widows rush out of the burning 
pile to which they voluntarily submit themselves to be bound. Oh 
the torture of the Kushandikaf If Hindus knew what was in 
store for them they would lake the vow of celibacy. Hindu rites of 
course must be performed before Narayan, the symbol of Deity, and 
by the priest. We wonder what Brahman the Raja got to unite 
him to his British spoq^. Is there a Hindu Gretna Green unknown 
lo us? 


The Hindus and Mnssulmans arc at war at Find Dadan Khan. For 
once the police, however, are not asleep nor averse from pouring oil 
over the troubled waters. They have even caught two city lads sticking 
up posters inciting the Hindus and Mussulmans to light. This seems 
such a dcpaiiure fiom the practice of civil defenders of the society 
in the Panjab, thm people aie in ecstacy and .showing the most extra- 
vagant appieciation of miiinte mercies. The Press itself is off its 
head. Wlule icwards aie called for for the singular policemen who 
Ctanght the boys posting np olqeciionable notices, nil the vengeance' of 
the law .short of the capital is invoked for the heads of the two juvenile 
bill-siickeis, who are pioiiahly as innocent as the infant unborn. 
We really have cause for anxiety legaiding the fate of the two lads 
when even the Lahoie Tribune^ under the present management, can 
talk wildly as to call the boys “dreadful criminals.” Dreadful crimi- 
nals, indeed ! Says our contemporary : — 

“These dreadful criminals, by capturing whom the police have 
saved the country, perhaps, from serious political disturbances, wilt 
shortly be sent np for trial. Nothing short of transportation will 
meet the ends of Jnsiice. The constables have been no doubt 
recommended for promotion.” 

If constables are to be rewarded for seizing poor bill-stickers, the 
Police may as well be abolished. 

journalists in frontier provinces ought to cultivate stronger nerves 
than those that are upset at any local or tribal contests, however 
despeiate, in out of the way places. 


We take the following from the Resolution of the Government of Ben- 
gal on the Repoit on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1891-92 : 

“For the last 17 years the Central Text-book Committee ( which now 
consists of 17 members with Babu Bluidcb Mookeijea, C.I.E., as Presi- 
dent ) has been entrusted with the duty of selecting school-books out 
of the very laige number of publications offered by piivate enterprise 
for Its acceptance. It is composed of tlie best scholars available, all of 
them men of some distinction, and 16 of them Fellows of the Calcutta 
University. As Mr Tawney observes, their position is such as to make 
them entiiely independent, and thcie is not the smallest ground for any 
suspicion that they ever snboidinate their duty to private influence. 
He gives an account of the procedure followed by ihe Cofltmitlec in 
respect of every book submitted to them for examination. There are six 
Sub-Committees for the vaiiotis branches of litciatuie: the publishers and 
authors genet ally furnish sufficient copies of their woiks for the use of 
each meinher of .Sub-Committee concerned: each member repoits on 
the wotk on certain definite points; these reports are tabulated in a 
book and duly considered at a meeting of the general Committee, after 
notice given; each book is then accepted either unanimously «or sub- 
jected to further examination, and approved or rejected after fair dis- 
cussion, or It may be referred back for re-examinaiion. The proceed- 
ings of the meeting are piinted and circulated and confirmed at the 
next meeting. The Director annually revises the list of text-books in 
accordance with the Committee’s recummeiidaiions, and managers of 
srhoois are lestricted to the use of the books named therein. It would 
be difficult to devise a .system giving a better guarantee of fairness in 
original selection. At the same lime, as Mr, Tawney points out, books 
which have been enieied on Ihe authorised list may become obsolete, or 
arc superseded by later woiks, and fdr the purpose of revising the list 
of 690 passed bonks, a special Snb-Commiiee was lately Appoinlcd: 
their labonis are not [j/V] neaily concluded, and will be subject to the 
approval of the geneial Committee. The above lemaiks refer to their 
duties in connection with text-books for middle schools, but they have 
also undertaken to prepaie similar lists of books for high and primary 
schools. In this connection they dealt with 476 works, approving 152 
for school u.se, 82 for piizcs and incIn.sK>n in school libiaiies, and de- 
clared 233 unsuitable for schools; nine were still pending. The nitmer- 
ous authors disappointed doubtless resent the unfavourable vei diets of 
the Committee. The Lieutenant-Governor is, however, satisfied ihs»t 
the General Committee, the Stib-Coinmitlees and the Branch Com- 
mittees for Bihar and Oiissa, have done a great deal of very useful 
work for which they deserve the thanks of Government. The only sug- 
gestion that it occurs to him to offer — audits principle is perhaps 
already acted upon— is that, when a book comes np for examina- 
tion and discussion, a member of any Committee who is in any 
manner Connected ivith the publisher or author should withdraw from 
the consideration of the particular woik.” 

The book consiitniion may be all right. But are the dUifppointed 
Authors only to blame ? Have not some of the fortunate ones excep- 
tional cause for merriment ? ^ 

We take the suggestion of the Lieutenant-Governor in the concluding 
sentence to mean that the Committee should be free of any influence 
in the consideration of any book, that unprejudiced or disinterested 
minds should determine the eligibility or otherwise of a publication. If 
this rule were acted upon, there would be no cause for complaint. Yet 
good authors have good cause to be aggrieved. The hint thrown out 
in the Resolution for thus purging*the Committee of its bad element is 
suggesti^ The good opinion in the statement of the caM for the ' 
Commitife is nullified by the doubts by way of advice in the end. 
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DfiVl Sahay and Chuinba Mull, of Amritsar, have just finished four 
fine woollen carpets for the Chicajito Exhibition. The Viceroy also has 
list had prepared for him two very h nidsome caipets (26 x 30) on an 
ancient Persian desi{;n. This firm has not only kepi up an interesting 
and itiipott.ant industry, but has had the fiimness to this day to resist 

S temptation of cheap chemical dyes, if not also the inioads of out- 
dish i^ltterns. 

The Royal Botanic Garden of Calcutta is increasing in its richness 
of newly introduced plants from different parts of the world, chiefiy 
from the Royal Herbarium of Kew. From its director, the botanical 
garden received during the year 1891-1892 collections of plants from 
Florida and other places. Baron Mueller sent some beautiful Anstra- 
lian plants. There was also an accession fioin Thibet, Cliioa, Mexico 
and the Saharanpur Herbarium of the north-west Himalaya plants. 
Dr, Prain, its curator, visited the Andaman Ulands, Mount Paiashak, 
and the Khasia hills in the interest of this garden. 


The Viceroy made an important speech at Hyderabad which we 
publish elsewhere. It was in reply to the toast of his health proposed 
by the Nizam in a neat little pregnant speech. After going through the 
round of festivities magnificently prepared in the Nizami dominions, 
the Viceroy is now at Mysore, which was reached at 4-30 P.M., on the 
loth. The Maharaja attended by the Resident, Colonel Henderson, 
and the principal officers of State, European and Native, received the 
Viceroy at the railway station. The Dewan had welcomed him in ad- 
vance at the Seringapatam station. After the welcome by the Maha- 
raja at the station, the Resident introduced the principal State officials 
to the Viceroy. The Viceroy then drove to the Government House. 
The whole city was nut to receive Lord Lensdowne. At the north gate 
of the Fort, the Municipal Commissioners were ready with an address 
and floral offerings. In his reply Lord Lausdowne was glad that they 
were able to bear witness to tlie general progress achieved not only 
in the capital but throughout the Mysore State. He ctmcluded by 
saying that tie would carry away with him nothing but pleasant recol- 
iections of his visit to Mysore. 


J^EIS & RA YYE1\ 

Saturday^ November /j, i8g2. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

THE EXPLANATION WHICH DOES NOT EXPLAIN. 

And this is your Bruinma^jein man of blood and 
iron ! The Civilian coup de’dtat has condescended to 
explain. Sir Charles Elliott is constitutional after 
the event — out of season. This is not despotism 
under the forms of constitutionalism. It is simply 
the bravery of bureaucrat careful of his skin. 
Fifteen days after the mischief done, the Bengal 
Oovernment isssued on Thursday, the loth Nov- 
ember, a Gazette Extraordinary containing some 
papers in jnstilication of the revolutionary notifica- 
tion withdrawing the jury trial in 91 offences, from 
murder downwards, in seven districts of these Pro- 
vinces. If it was necessary to attempt a vindica- 
tion so soon after the perpetration of the proud 
administrative outrage, where was the wisdom in 
notifying a peremptory immediate order, sweeping 
away a valuable privilege of British subjects, without 
any previous intimation, without the ordinary decen- 
cy of notice which both the law of man and God 
enjoins ? The country was charged behind its back 
with culpable neglect and gross incompetence, con- 
victed unheard and punished without an opportunity 
for appeal. If it was necessary, in the interest of 
justice and of perfect criminal administration, to sup- 
press in seven districts the trial of the highest ofifen- 
css by jury, the growth of more than a quarter tif 
a century, was it necessary, in that interest or any 


other, to surprise the people of a vast tract of country, 
one fine morning, with the withdrawal of the right ? 
It was British statesmanship that had granted 
the privilege, and it was imEngltsh to withdraw 
it in a moment as it were, after thirty years, when it 
had already taken root in the country. It is no pal- 
liation of the retrograde policy that the order is not 
thorough and wholesale. It is a vain contention that 
jury trial has not been abolished in Bengal. The 
axe has been laid at the root of the tree. The trial 
by jury has been abolished in the higher offences, 
including the capital, if a man can be hanged or 
transported for life without that safeguard of British 
justice, it is of minor, if any, importance, that he is 
not to be punished for marital offences unless con- 
victed by his own peers. If that trial is a necessity 
in England, it is doubly so in India. The evils of 
the system — its inherent weaknesses — lie on the sur- 
face and are confessed ; they exist in England as in 
India. Notwithstanding, the privilege is so valuable 
and valued that even the extreme abolitionists in 
India who declare the system a total failure, do not 
advise its extinction. Nor has the Bengal Govern- 
ment made out any case for going against the consen- 
sus of its :idvisers. The justificatory opinions pub- 
lished recommend certain modifications, if modifica- 
tions are wanted. The reasons given in support of 
the change, are so many arguments in favor of the 
extension and continuance of the system. But no- 
thing comes amiss to the arguer in favour of a fore- 
gone conclusion. Every conceivable Indian senti- 
ment and feeling is .set down as contributing to the 
failure of the system. Are none of these feelings 
and sentiments of any account ? One would have 
thought that wise alien rulers would consider them 
specially valuable and worthy of respect. It is said 
that the judges have declared against the trial by 
jury. Indeed, there are cases in which they have 
found that the verdict of the jury has been against 
the weight of evidence. But that is only the judges’ 
impres.sion, and Judges are neither infallible nor 
above human frailties. The present question itself 
supplies the argument ' against the infallibility of 
judge.s. The High Court judges themselves, after 
more than one attempt, could not agree to the 
opinion they should submit as that of the High 
Court. It is notorious, again, how evidence is manu- 
factured in India. Tile present cry is that criminal.s 
escape punishment and therefore trial by jury must 
give way to trial by judges. Yet, if the truth is told 
by the people, it will be discovered that more innocent 
men have been capitally or otherwise punished than 
criminals have escaped the administration of the 
bloody Indian Penal Code. The opinions published 
tend to confirm the general belief that the Police 
needs reform. The Police, on the other hand, de- 
nounce the popular trial and cry for protection 
against the verdicts of the jury. And Government, 
in its wi-sdom, take up the cry of the Police and 
take the cases out of the hands of the jury, without 
reforming the Police. No wonder that the country 
is in al&rm. 

It is not in official publications that the true origin 
of official measures is usually found, and it would 
be foolish perhaps in the just published papers 
carefully compiled for the exculpation of Government 
to trace the genesis of the blow on popular pri- 
vileges. This compilation, steering as much as pos- 
sible clear of ofifence, shifts tlie responsibility on the 
Supreme Government. So far as the official cor- 
respondence is laid before the public — and it is not 
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in official communications, in numbered letters care- 
fully copied and docketed, that the fates of individu- 
als and states are sealed — the initiative was the Gov- 
ernment of India’s. But the Supreme Government 
at the worst simply institued an inquiry. It was Sir 
Charles Elliott who, in reporting to the higher 
authority, interpreted the results into a condemnation 
of the Jury System as prevalent in Bengal. 

The history of the Notification as disclosed in 
the papers published, is this. The Government of 
India, in considering the working of the Police and 
the machinery for the repression of crime, was 
advised that the jury system had, in some degree, 
favoured the escape of criminal.s. They, therefore, on 
the 31st May 1890, requested the Local Government 
" to consider and report how the system has worked 
in the Lower Provinces, what opinion is entertained 
as to its merits as a means for the repression of 
crime, and what improvements, if any, are called for 
in its application." 

The Government of India al.so consulted the Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the High Court, who, at 
request, furnished a copy of their opinion to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Bengal Government, on the 23rd June 1890, 
called for reports on the three points, from (1) the 
Commissioners of the Presidetjcy, Burdwan, Dacca 
and Patna Divisions ; (2) District Judges of the 24- 
Ferganas, Hooghly, Burdwan, Murshidabad, Nadia, 
Dacca, and Patna; and (3) Inspector-General of 
Police. 

The last report received by the Bengal Govern- 
ment from its officers, is dated the i8th Febru- 
ary 1891. 

After an examination of four months, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor summaries these reports in the view 
he takes of the question and makes his own sug- 
gestions which we publish elsewhere. They as- 
tutely make for practical Abolition. We have no 
space this week for the detailed views of the Gov- 
ernment of India. We only give the conclusion.s. 
“ The Governor-General in Council has no doubt 
that the action which His Honour proposes to take 
for the revision of the list of offences triable by 
jury in Bengal, as described in paragraph 6 above, 
is fully Justified by the results reported.” This 
we unhesitatingly beg leave to deny. The alle- 
gation is not borne out by the papers unless by 
reading them in a peculiar way, Still His Excellen- 
cy is not prepared to effect any change in the law 
as suggested in the Bengal recommendation.s. " It 
is not clear to His Excellency in Council what ad- 
vantage there would be in retaining the jury sys- 
tem at all, if it is to be reduced so nearly to the level 
of a trial with assessors ; and he is reluctant to 
abolish the distinctive feature of trial by jury, the 
comparative finality of the verdict, until all other 
available methods for the improvement of the system 
have been exhausted,” With these and other re- 
marks, the Government of India "commend the 
subject to the consideration of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, and suggest that such action as the Lieutenant- 
Governor may consider neces.sary should be taken 
under sec. 269 of the Criminal Procedure Code,” 

Sir Charles Elliott reconsiders the matter for nearly 
two months and then decides to hurl on the country 
the Notification of the 20th October 1892. 

The Jury system in Bengal is thus improved* in 
Bengal by beipg improved out of the country as re- 
gards 91 graver offences, including murder. 

The enqui^ started with an initial mistake'~-a 


fundamental misconception of the function of trial by 
jury. The mistake and misconception was to regard 
that mode of adjudication as a special means for the 
repres.sion of crimes. It was not as such a mode that 
the institution arose in its original home — it was not 
as such that it is prized there or anywhere else. 
Trial by jury is not a complement to the Police. It 
was not founded on the belief in its efficacy as an 
organ for hunting down criminals. It is rather a 
safeguard against the tyranny of the king and his 
minions — the state and its agents. It is in the interest 
of justice to the accused that it everywhere exists. 

It is more necessary in India than in England or the 
United States. It is an indispensable protection in 
this country with a notoriously corrupt Police and 
a timid ignorant population unable to help them- 
selves and to claim, far less to defend, their 
rights. It w.as in this view that the truer statesman- 
ship of the past grafted this beneficent institution of 
the mother country on to the judicial constitution of 
this country. There has been nothing to justify 
the cutting it down. These papers certainly dis- 
close no sufficient ground. 

That the alien authorities of a dependent country 
should sympathise with an alien constabulary which 
is one of their chief weapons of civil government, is 
not to be wondered at. But that they should echo the 
Police view of the great institution of Trial by Jury, 
is remarkable. A more preposterous blunder surely 
was never made by Englishmen than to regard that 
Trial as an efficient method for the punishment of 
criminals and the repression of crime. 

That such an idea should be not nursed in secret 
but boldly and officially enunciated and proclaimed 
as the foundation of administrative policy by the 
Government of India, and that it should be appre- 
ciatively accepted by the Government of Bengal, 
proves how little our Anglo-Indian rulers are in touch 
with British notions. It is this un Englishism of the 
initiative and of the final determination of the Gov- 
ernment of India which fixes the whole business as a 
pet of the Indian Bureaucracy. We discern notin it 
the personality of the Viceroy himself. A Lans- >; 
downe could scarcely sympathise with a policy so- 
retrograde All the same, the outrage has been per- 
petrated. The object of ' having a Viceroy and 
Governors every five years out fresh from England, 
was by these griffins to check the absolutist tenden- 
cies of the acclimatised Qui Hyes and Ducks and 
Mulls. In allowing the old Indians the carte blanche 
in such a grave matter. Lord Lansdowne has im- 
paired the raison detre of his high office. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 

Surgeon-Gbneral Sir William Moore, in his paper 
read at the Sanitary Congress, thus expresses himself 
in favour of this abrogated law, with less show of 
reason than of feeling. “ It is therefore to b^oped 
that the Contagious Diseases Act may be again em- 
ployed and that there may be a prompt reversal of 
the policy imposed upon the House of Commons 
by certain misguided enthusiasts.” His ground for 
the re-introduction of the Act is, that venereal diseases 
are gradually increasing in the army of India. To 
make more forcible his own statement, he thus quotes 
from a letter of a soldier published in the Tims of 
India of 12th June, 1891 : "Day after day the evil 
increases ; day after day the death march wails over 
the victims of legislative imbecility,, while the trium*' 
phant influence of the bigot howls forth, the never* 
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ceasing pxan * Thank God I am not as other men 
are.’ " The Doctor’s conclusion is " that its abolition 
was calculated to produce more evil to the soldier 
than all the other sanitary measures in India can 
Coiupensate for." 

the <i;inual report of the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India, 1890, the strength 
of the European troops in India is given at 69,266 
and 67,823 for the years 1889 and 1890 respectively. 
The strength of the native troops for the same 
period is 128,642 and 127,746. So the number of 
native troops was nearly three limes that of the Euro- 
pean ones. 

The same report gives a comparative statement 
of the years ih66 before the introduction of the C. 
1 ). Act, 1884 while it was in force, and 1889 and 
1890 after it was abrogated, with respect to the 
European army of India affected by the disease. 
The venereal disease is made to include primary and 
secondary syphilis, gonorrhoea, &c., and the ratio is 


per thousand. 

The table 

is as follows : — 



1890. 

1889. 

1884. 

1866. 

Bengal 

504 

49 1 '2 

2906 

2177 

Madras 

49* -2 

45**6 

3067 

2361 

Bombay 

5*55 

4811 

291*6 

not known. 


This clearly indicates that before the introduction 
of the Act, the venereal disease was much le.ss and 
that it gradually increased in spite of the law. It 
went on increasing even after the repeal. At any rate. 


there is nothing to show that the law bad much 
deterrent effect. 

As to the native troops, , 

, 1890. 1889. t884. 

Bfnpal... ... 397 398 31-3 

Madias ... 489 336 226 

Bombay ... 47 5 5‘7 33 * 

The proportion for the year 1866 is wanting. 
The ratio of secondary syphilis of the two armies 
has also been compared : — 

189a 1889. 1884. 

Europfan ... 663 5r2 2;‘4 

Native ... ... 6'9 6'3 4 8 


This shows the comparative morality of the two 
different races placed in the same situation. 

The Surgeon-General and Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India, Mr. W. R. Rice, 
M.D., thus remarks on the increase of syphilis : — 

" It shows that though there is an increase in the 
.secondary syphilis ratio of native troop.s, it is slight, 
and runs at an altogether lower level than the cor- 
responding increase in the ratio for European troops. 
It i.s, of cour.se, but natural that the ratios of the 
native troops should be much lower than those of 
the European troops, considering the very different 
environntint of the two bodies of men.” 

We aj'e at a loss to understand why there should 
be so much difference between .the two when they 
are placed within the .same regulations, and we do 
not see why they are in different environment, as it 
has been taken for granted by Dr. Rice. 

Syphilis is a European importation in this country. 
It has no Indian name. Bhc^aprakasha it Ms 
named as Feringhee disease. It was not known 
before the age of this book which is taken to be 
about two hundred years, and this name does not 
appear either in Oiaraka or Susruta. Upadansa 
may be mistaken for syphilis, but the symptoms 
as stated are quite different from those of syphilis. 
Syphilis has beeft mentioned as contagious and pro- 
ductive secondary eruptions, while upadansa. is 


not. To some extent we may make it synomymous 
with primary chancre, but primary may run into 
secondary while Upadausa does not. ^ Rheumatic 
pain may follow the last mentioned disease, but 
there are no skin eruptions of any kind. This differ- 
entiates it from the Feringhee disease which is the 
present form of syphilis. It may therefore be 
assumed that this form of the disease was at first 
introduced by the Europeans and that the spread was 
generally due to them. 

There would have been some show of reason for 
the re-introduction of the Act, if Sir William Moore 
could show that the spread of this disease rests prin- 
cipally with the prostitutes. But the fact is that both 
genders are responsible for it. It will be quite a 
one-sided measure if the Act is to be for women 
only as before. Such an enactment would be a 
complete failure, like the land quarantine, and it 
proved to be so during the time it was in force. It 
would be quite unreasonable, nay a moral perversion 
if any step were taken to re-introduce it. There are 
many evils which flesh is heir to, but the suppression 
of every one of them by legal force is quite an im- 
possibility. Sir William Moore’s statement as to 
the deterrent effect of this Act, is after all his own 
creation and is not borne out by facts. In 1866, 
when the Act was not in force, the disease was less 
and it gradually increased notwithstanding the legis- 
lative remedy against its spread since adopted. It 
proved on the contrary an instrument of oppression to 
the poor destitutes and a source of gain to the under- 
lings of those reputed gentlemen who still advocate 
its cau.se. It not only filled the pockets of these 
underlings and the myrmidons of the police, but it also 
placed within their clutches the destitutes who dread- 
ed them as more than infuriated beasts. It was a 
mighty engine in their hands who had no hesitation 
in crushing any woman who would not satisfy them. 
Its abolition has not been a legislative imbecility, but 
its introduction would be a legislative insanity. 


A SHOCKING OUTRAGE. 

A CORRE.SPONDENT of the Allahabad Morning Post gives 
the details of the recent a.s.sault in Cashmere on Miss 
Du Bourbel, a daughter of General De Bourbel. They are 
most harrowing. The assailant was a menial in the house- 
hold, one of the four syces who, with an Ayah, attended 
Madame De Bourbel’s three children, their governess and 
another lady and child staying with the Bourbels, on an 
invitation to a children’s party at the Munshi Bagh, Sri- 
nagar. It was when taking leave of the party they were 
about starting on their return journey, that the onslaught 
was made. It was at once a treacherous, cowardly, and a 
savage attack. After the final leave-taking, Miss De 
Bourbel called for her jacket. It was handed to her by 
the syce in attendance. She proceeded to put it on. In- 
troducing herself into the piece of clothing, when she had 
got both arms pinioned in the sleeves, the jacket being 
neither on nor off— in that moment of perfect hclplcssnc.s,s, 
her manly enemy made war on the poor girl. Indeed, there 
was nothing manly about the matter, nor was it war but 
assassination that was aimed at. While entangled in the 
sleeves. Miss De Bourbel received a blow on the head from 
behind. She instinctively turned round, calling out to her 
syce — the same who had handed her the jacket — for pro- 
tection. The appeal was responded to with a blow in her 
face causing a wound from below the brow of the left eye, 
narrowly avoiding the destruction of that delicate organ, 
to the roots of the hair on the forehead. Discovering 
that her own servant was bent on murdering her, the poor 
lady attempted to run, but she received a blow at the back , 
of her knees which brought her down on them. She was 
still in the meshes of her jacket. As soon as she could 
shake it of, she seized her horse’s tail and, notwithstanding 
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the blows still levelled, with more or less success, at her, 
rose on her feet. And now she made another effort to save 
herself by flight. It was in vain. The enemy soon over- 
took her and stabbed her in the throat, close to tlie wind- 
pipe and again in the head, cutting the scalp three inches 
long down to the skull. The poor thing fell, dropping like 
a flower torn ruthlessly asunder by a high wind. Still, like 
the blind wind battering away at its fallen victims, that 
cruel insatiate man went on delivering blow upon blow upon 
the devoted child, who, with a presence of mind and a 
pluck which heroes have not surpassed, received them on 
her back and shoulders until, feeling alarmed, she by 
desperate effort obtained a crouching position, and thus 
contrived to receive them on her arms. This could not 
go on long. Luckily, one -of the other grooms entered ap- 
pearance and grappled with Wahait, as the miscreant is 
called. Miss Dc Bourbel now ran in the direction of the 
other children all trembling with fear, but she fell down 
unconscious on the way, exhausted from loss of blood. By 
this, however, help came, and she was removed and surgical 
aid procured. Meanwhile, Wahait had freed himself from 
the grasp of his brother-groom and disappeared. Although 
General De Bourbel gave prompt information all round, the 
man has not been traced to this day. 

This is a shocking outrage of the most dastardly diaboli- 
cal kind. We trust the strictest mea.surcs are being taken 
to And the man. 


THE VICEROY AT HYDERABAD. 

The Nizam entertained the Viceregal party at a State Banquet 
at the Chowmahal Palace on the 5th November, at which there 
were present about 300 guests, representing the leading meiul)ers 
of the official and non-official community at Hyderaba<l, Chudder- 
ghat, Secunderabad, and Bolarum. The Nizam dined with the 
company and proposed the health of the “ Qiiccri Empress and 
afterwards of the Viceroy *’ in the following terms;— 

“ I cannot express to your Excellency with what pleasure I rise 
this evening to welcome Lord and Lady Lansdownc to my capital. 
The historical friendship that has existed between my State and the 
British Government, has not been confined to mere mellifluous 
words, but has been tested by deeds, in which the best blood of 
Hyderabad has been shed in the defence of British interests ; deeds 
too, in which British blood was spilt in the defence of the 
throne of their faithful ally. This friendship is a most precious 
legacy left to me by my ancestors, which 1 am not only most 
anxious to maintain, but to increase by continuous deeds of loyal i 
amity. I will not detain your Lordship and Lady Lansdowne 
with further expressions of my happiness in welcoming you. 1 
therefore conclude by proposing your Excelleticies very good 
health.” The toast was duly honoured. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in responding to the toast, said: — 
** I have listened with the keenest interest to the forcible words 
in which your Highness has borne witness to the hereditary friend- 
ship by which, in past years, the Hyderabad State and the British 
Government have been united. That precious legacy, as your 
Highness has well described it, is one of which you and 1 are the 
joint trustees, and I feel sure that, on your side, as upon mine, 
no pains will be spared in order to keep it intact. Your High- 
ness has welcomed Lady Lansdcfwiic and myself to your capital 
in the kindest possible tcims. Let me cake the opportunity of 
saying that 1 have, ever since my arrival in India, looked forward 
to a visit to the Hyderabad State, and to making the personal 
acquaintance of its Ruler. Within a few days, 1 am not sure 
that 1 should not be correct if I were to say within a few hours 
of my Unding in Bombay, in the autumn of 1888, I received 
from your Highness a very cordial invitation to Hyderabad. If 
1 have, hiiherio, been prevented from availing myself of that 
invitation, it has been due to engagements and calls upon my tin\c, 
which it would have been difficult for me to avoid, but I may say 
that I have never for a moment contemplated allowing my term 
of office to come to a close before I had complied with the wish 
which your Highness had so kindly expressed. I desired to come 
here not only on account of the personal regard which 1 feel for your 
Highness, but also because, believing as 1 do that it is one of the 
duties of the yueen^ representative in India to see something of 
the principal Sraici which form a part of her Indian Empire, I 
should certainly have felt that duty had been very incompletely 
performed so long as 1 omitted to accord to this State that recog- 
ni.tion which is implied in a visit from the Viceroy, i dwell upoa this 
consideration because I yield to none of my predecessors in my 
desire to treat, with the respect which is due to them, the In^Un 
States in subordinate alliance with her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

I have always recognized the advantages of the arrangement 
which a considerable portion of the Indian Empire continues to 
governed by its hereditary rulers and to be subject to forma 


administration, differing to a considerable extent from our own, bur 
inspired by our proximity and stimulated by our example* No one 
would be more averse than I should be to any changes in our 
relations with the Native States iticonsisterit with the measure of 
local autonomy which they now enjoy. It is because I entertain 
these feelings so strongly, that I am anxious to sec the Government 
of these States carried out upon sound principles, and in such a 
manner as to place it beyond the power of any one to say that the 
Government of India, in arresting, as it has striven to arrest, the 
process by which the greater part of the territories of India* were 
passing under the direct rule of the Crown, has shown itself un- 
mindful of the welfare of the millions of people who still remain 
outside the limits of British India. Nowhere is it more important 
that the government of an Indian State by an Indian Ruler should 
be successful than it is at Hyderabad. His Highness the Nizam isa 
Ruler over an area of 100,000 square miles and a population of 
over eleven millions of human beings. It is, perhaps, instructive, 
in order to give ourselves a correct idea of the importance of the 
Slate, to recall the fact that its populat/on is about five times that 
of the kingdom of Denmark, and considcraldy more than double the 
popuhition of the Netherlands, that of Norway and Sweden, and 
that of Turkey in Europe, while it is also considerably more than 
double that of the whole of the great island continent of Australia, 
and of that of the vast Dominion of Canada in which I had, for 
some years, the honor of representing her Majesty, His Highness^ 
territories comprise some of the richest districts in natural resources 
of any in India, and it is not too much to say that, given a Govern- 
ment founded upon justice and personal security* there is no reason 
why the State should not be what liis Highness, I am sure, desires 
it to be —an cxamplar to the rest of India. And if it be true to 
say this of the State, 1 think I am justified in adding that there is 
no Ruler whom, upon personal grounds, the Government of India 
is more desirous of supporting and encouraging in the discharge of 
his onerous duties than his Highness the Nizam. I have had the 
advantage of meeting several of those who have had official relations 
with his Highness, and they arc all agreed in bearing witness to the 
personal qualities which have attracted to him the sympathy and 
good will of those with whom he has been brought into con- 
tact. It is satisfactory to know that he has, on more than one 
occasion, shown by his acts that he is sincerely anxious to do 
his duty as the ruler of this important State. I may refer, in 
illustration of my meaning, to the liberality with whjeh the sup- 
port of the State has been given to such useful measures as the 
improvement of the water-supply of Secunderabad, atid ^o the 
public spirit shown by his Highness in connection -with the ap- 
pointment of the Chloroform Commission, so ably presided over by 
Surgcon-Licutenant’Colonel Lawrie— an enquiry which has already 
produced scientific results of importance, and which shows that his 
Highness is prepared to recognise the claims of a philanthropy trans- 
cending the limits of his own -possessions. His Highness is, however, 
only at the beginning of his career as a Ruler. Those wlio have 
watched over its inception and arc now awaiting its development, 
will be the first to admit that during the first years of his rulership 
it was natural, and in accordance wiih the dictates of prudence, 
that he should proceed caunoiisly and familiarise himself with 
the circumstances of his people before taking more vigorous 
strides along the path of reform. We may, however, be permitted 
to look forward to the lime when his ideas having been manured, 
he will be in a position to impress them upon others, and to under- 
take measures which will leave their mark upon the State and 
entitle him to the lasting gratitude of his subjects. I have the best 
reasons for knowing that his Highness has lately bestowed much 
earnest thought upon the position and affairs of his Statc,^ and that 
our expectations arc no likely to be disappointed. I believe I am 
right in saying that his Highness was advised, at the time of his 
accession, by one of my predecessors to look carefully to his 
finances. That was a very sound piece of advice, not because 
large cash balances or vast hoards of treasure are in themselves 
productive of good, but bec.-tuse a -solvent exchequer is the indis- 
pensable condition of fruitful and beneficent administration. No 
Government, from the Government of India downwards, can suc- 
ceed unless its liabilities arc punctually fulfilled, unless^ it is able 
to remunerate adequately the services of those whom it employs, 
and unless it can devote an adequate part of its finances t^he devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the country. But tlfi^s not all. 

It is one of the misfortunes to which we arc exposed in India, that 
income derived from land revenue is, owing to the climatjig con- 
ditions of the country, and to other causes, always liable to serious 
fluctuations. Your Highness’s State is no exception to the rule. 
This is a point which yonr Highness and your advisers cUnnot, anf 
more than the Government of India, afford to lose sight of. It is a 
fact which obliges you, ai it docs us, to regulate y<^ expenditur* 
in such a manner as to ensure one year with another, a reasonable 
margin of income over expenditure. The temptation td which wa 
arc all' exposed under such eouditioas, is that of allowing expeiidi- 
lure to rise to the level of the full revenue of the best and «oW 
prosperous years. I need not dwell upon the perils* 
such a policy must be attended. Th^e expendiure of the ny.. 
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derabad State amounts to a very large sum. Whether that sum, 
in view of the elements of uncertainty in the revenue, is in excess 
of what the State can afford, or whether the whole of it is expend- 
ed in the best possible manner, are questions which merit, and 
winch arc, I know, receiving the earnest consideration of your 
Highness. I have heard with the greatest satisfaction that your 
Hig^ss has in contemplation considerable reforms in the military 
ad mi iTRtratio ^^f the State. Your Highness’s decision to take up 
this question is interesting to me for several reasons, and for one 
reason in particular. Wc arc ail aware that several of the Indian 
States have placed a portion of their forces under special discipline 
for purposes of Imperial defence. Now I believe I am right 
in saying that it was from Hyderabad that, the first offer of a con- 
tribution towards the defences of the empire proceeded, and I 
afn aware that comments have been made upon the fact that al- 
though this was the case, nothing real has yet been done by Hy- 
derabad in this direction. It has, I believe, been supposed in 
some quarters that the fault lay with the Government of India, 
and in others that it lay with the Hyderabad State. Now I 
am glad to have this opportunity of stating publicly that 1 do 
not believe that it has ever been in your Highness’s contempla* 
tion to recede from the offer which you made in 1887— an 
offer which, let me say, undoubtedly produced a very considerable 
effect upon other Indian States. But I am able to go further and 
to say that since my arrival here, your Highness spontaneously, and 
without any reference to the subject from me, has made me an un- 
conditional offer of a regiment of cavalry, specially selected from 
your existing troops, for purposes of Imperial defence, an offer 
which your Highness is ready to supplement after a suitable interval 
of time by the contribution of a second regiment. There is no 
mystery whatever as to the circumstances, in consequence of which 
no action has yet been taken in connection with this matter. I 
have on several occasions publicly explained the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India with regard to these Imperial Service troops. Wc 
found that there were certain States in which it was possible to 
substitute, for a portion of the State troops, a body of men recruited 
within the State and officered by natives of the Stale, so well 
trained, so thoroughly equipped and under such a good discipline, 
as to render them fit to take their place, in lime of war, alongside 
of our own battalions. Such a substitution was clearly of advantage 
both to the State concerned and to the Government of India. It 
was of advantage to the Government of India, which obtained a 
small addition to the forces available for mobilisation in time of 
war ; it was also of advantage to the State concerned, because an 
opportunity was afforded for getting rid of troops who were often 
of very indifferent quality, in spite of the expense involved in their 
maintenance, and replacitig them by properly trained and disciplined 
soldiers. In the Hyderabad State, however, the position was un- 
like that obtaining in any other State. In the first place, wc had 
the fact that that distinguished corps, the Hyderabad Contingent, 
as well as the Secunderabad force, arc practically maintained at his 
Highness’s expense; and in the next place wc had to consider that 
his Highness’s military forces already amounted to more than 30,000 
men, involving a military budget of some 70 lakhs of rupees. Of 
this large sum no less than 52 lakhs is, I understand, spent upon 
the irregular troops. Now in the face of these circumstances, 
and while this large body of comparatively untrained and indifferent- 
ly disciplined soldiers continued to be maintained at the expense 
of the State — 16 say nothing of the large bodies of men included 
in the ranks of the regular army — the Government of India did not 
feel justified in encouraging your Highness to add still further to 
your military expenditure by providing additional troops for Impe- 
rial defences. The only coruliiion on which, in view of what I 
have just said, wc could accept an Imperial Service corps from 
Hyderabad, was that its creation should be coupled with a sufficient 
reduction of the military expcndiiurc already incurred. That is, 

I understand, for all practical purposes the very policy which, after 
giving the matter your personal consideration, your Highness has 
determined to adopt. It is in yoiir contemplation that your Impe- 
rial Service cavalry should be selected from the existing force of 
that arm, and the change will, I hope, be carried out in such a way 
as to' occasion no additional expense to the State, which will, I 
trust, gain in the reductions wliich it is prop(;8cd to effect what it 
will loose by the increased charges incurred on account of the new 
cavalry regiment. I do not, of course, for a moment intend to 
suggest that such reductions should be carried out in a sudden and 
violent manner, and without due regard for the interests of those 
concerned. The matter is one requiring careful treatment, and the 
methods to be adopted should, if sure, be gradual and cautious in 
their operation. I have spoken with absolute frankness upon this 
subject, because I am most anxious that' there should be no mis- 
conception as to your Highness’s position and o'lrs with regard to 
the formation of a Hyderabad Imperial Service corps, and next, 
because I believe that whether such a corps is to be formed or not, 
the question of the military expenditure incurred in your Highness’s 
State is one which your Highness is doing well to examine careful- 
ly. What is given to superfluous military expenditure is taken away 
from such objects as the improvement of communications, the 


development of railways, the extension of irrigation works, and 
other forms of expenditure, which are reproductive and whi(!h 
will add to the well-being of your Highness’s subjects tnd to the 
wealth and reputation of the State. I rejoice to know that these 
matters are already engaging your Highness’s attention, and that 
it is therefore not necessary that 1 should press them upon your 
consideration. In dealing with them your Highness may count 
upon the support of the Government of India and upon the assist- 
ance and advice of the British Resident. You will find in Mr. 
Plowdcn a sagacious and trustworthy counsellor, who will not fail 
to m-rit your confidence. It has fallen to my lot on two occasions* 
to select a British Resident for the Hyderabad State, the late, 
Resident Sir D, Fitzpatrick and Mr. Plowdcn. Your Highness 
will remember that at the time of the appointment of the former 
lie held the high office of Chief Commissioner of Assam; but so 
anxious was I to place here a British officer whose position and 
antecedents would entitle him to your confidence and respect, 
that 1 did not hesitate to transfer Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick from his 
important charge, in order to bring him here. Now that he has 
been removed to the distinguished position which he is at present 
filling, as head of the Punjab Government, he has been replaced 
by a gentleman who has been selected, after the most careful con- 
sideration, as being specially fitted for the post. He has had ex- 
perience of a varied and exceptional character, both in the Secre- 
tariat of the Government of India, in important Indian States, 
and as a local administrator : he enjoys the unstinted confidence 
of the Government of India, and I know chat nothing will give 
him greater satisfaction than to feel that he is able to assist your 
Highness in the discharge of the arduous duties which fall to your 
lot as the Ruler of this important State. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE JURY TRIAL. 

No. 122J— D, dated Darjeeling, the 22nd June 1891. 

From — Sir John Edgar, ic. c. i. e., c.s.i., Chief Secretary to the 
Govt, of Bengal, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department 

1 am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 742, dated the 
31st May 1B90, asking the Lieutenant-Governor to report how 
the jury system has worked in the Lower Provinces, what opinion 
is entertained as to its merits as a means of repression of crime, 
and what improvements, if any, arc called for in its application. 

2. This Government has consulted the Sessions Judges and the 
District Officers of the districts in which the system is in force, 
as well as the Commissioners of the Divisions in which these 
districts arc situated, and the Inspector-General of Police. Copies 
of the reports received arc enclosed. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has also considered the seven minutes of the Judges of the High 
Court, which were forwarded to you with the Registrar’s letter 
No. 540 of the 9th February 1891. 

3. It will be seen from the reports and the minutes of the 
Judges of the Higli Court above referred to, that the majority 
of the most experienced judges and officers consulted emphatically 
condemn the system as at present worked in Bengal, and that 
all arc of opinion that it is capable of improvement. The Chief 
Jiihtice, though unwilling to express any opinion unfavourable to 
the existence of the system, thinks that an extension of the right 
of appeal from the verdicts of juries is desirable. Mr. Justice 
Tottenham is of opinion that, looking at the system as a whole, 
the results as tested by figures are not satisfactory, and that the 
system sliould be reduced nearer to^thc level of a trial by assessors 
only. Messrs. Prin.sep, Wilson, Pigot and Maepherson state that 
the system has not been altogether successful in its results 
and that improvement is necessary. Messrs. Amir AM and 
O’Kincaly write that the system has not satisfactorily answered 
the object for which it was devised ; that in cases of homicide even 
when the crime is of an atrocious character, Indian jurors arc 
averse from bringing in a verdict which would subject the accused 
to capital punishment ; that in other cases, c.g, dacoity, rape, &c., 
racc-fcelings and popular prejudices play a great parr, with the 
result that gross miHcarriage of justice has often been occasioned 
by trials by jury ; that in certain kinds of cases conviction, in others 
quittal, is a foregone conclusion ; and that the system of trial 
by jury requires considerable improvement in its application, in 
order to become an efficient agency in the investigation of facts. 
Mr. Justice Trevelyan thinks improvement necessary in allowing 
appeal as of right and in compelling the Judge to refer to the 
High Court cases in which he differs from the jury. Messrs. 
Norris, Ghose and Bancrjce, quoting the same returns as Mr. 
Justice Tottenham, say that they venture to think the facts 
and figures warrant their saying that the system has worked well* 
on the whole, and that the results of their experience lead tlicm 
CO the same conclusion, but that some of the references which 
have come before them have disclosed cases of verdicts which rhev 
could not but think were opposed to the weight of the evidence. 
Mr. Justice Beverley thinks that although the system in the mu- 
fassal has worked fairly well on the whole, instances of 
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wrong verdicts occasionnlly occur, especially in certain classes 
cases. The four Divisional Commissioners consuUeti are 
entirely opposed to the system. The Commissioners of 
the Presidency and Biirdvvan Divisions would abolish it alto> 
gether, and the Commissioner of Dacca would substitute as> 
scBsors for jurors. The Commissioner of Patna states that he con- 
curs with the general opinion that the system is not suited to the 
country. The Inspector-General of Police thinks that it is not 
worth continuing the system even under restrictions. Of the nine 
Sessions Judges consulted, seven pronounce trial by jury to have 
been a failure. Of tlie two judges who express themselves favour- 
ably of the institution, one states that it is difiicult to get juries to 
convict in capital cases, whereas there is a tendency to convict old 
offenders and dacoits on the slenderest evidence ; and the other 
says that many a verdict of ac(|uitial is given simply because the 
jury consider that the prisoner has suffered sufficiently before trial, 
and because they arc alraid that a verdict of guilty will be followed 
by a punishment out of all proportion to the offence. None «;f the 
Magistrates of jury districts— except the Magistrate of the 
24-Parganas — speak at all favourably of trial by jury : some of 
these officers express themselves very strongly against it : thus Mr. 
Romesh Chundcr Dutt, Magistrate of Burdwan, writes : “During 
the short time J have been in Burdwan, the jury system has worked 
in a manner most detrimental to the interests of justice and the 
repression of crime.” . 

4. The statistics before Government, which show the results 
of jury trials, arc of great significance. In an article published in 
the January number of the Calcutta Review for 1888, Mr. Bcighton, 
now Judge of Dacca, points out that of 1,060 jury trials in Bengal 
in the four years 1882*85, the Sessions Judge dissented in 249 
eases, or 23*5 per cent. From the minutes of Mr. Justice Totten- 
ham and Messrs. Norris, Ghose and Bannerjee, it appears that of 
the 1,708 cases tried by jury in Bengal and Assam in the five years 
1885-89, the Sessions Judge disapproved of the verdicts in 325 
eases, or about 20 per cent., and referred 1 14 eases, or 67 per cent., 
to the High Court, who set aside tlie verdicts in 63 eases, or 3*6 
per cent. A very remarkable fact is stated in Mr. Justice Prinsep’s 
Minute, that six eases were referred from five different districts 
during the last vacation, and that Mr. Justice Wilson and he refused 
to accept the findings of the juries in any of them, holding that 

in none of these cases could there be any doubt that the jury 
obstinately refused to commit of murder against the dearest 
evidence.” The Officiating Judge of Dacca shows that in the 
years 1887, 1888 and 1889, the Sessions Judge of that district dis- 
agreed in part or whole with the findings in one in three of the 
124 cases tried by jury, but he only ventured to refer 12 of these, 
in seven of which the High Court reversed the verdicts given. 
The Commissioner of Dacca refers to a scandalous case tried in 
1884 in the Dacca district, and notices four eases in 1888 in which 
the High Court set aside the findings of the juries. In Nadiya, 
where the system has not been so condemned as elsewhere, the 
Sessions Judge disagreed in 177 or 11*3 per cent, out of 1,563 
cases tried since 1862. A Urge number of figures has been given 
showing the proportions of acquittals and convictions by juries, as 
compared with acquittals and convictions in non-jury districts; but 
the Lieutenant-Govertior docs not desire to lay much weight upon 
these. He thinks the verdicts should be judged by the proportion 
of eases in which the Sessions Judges have dissented or the High 
Court interfered, and in considering such eases, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the reverence with which the system of trial by jury 
is regarded in England, and the consequent bias which exists in 
the minds of English Judges against disagreeing with the verdicts 
of juries. This feeling is given expreSvsion to in the ruling of the 
Calcutta High Court in the ease of Sham Bagdi, 20 W. R. 74, 
as follows : — “ If the High Court is to interfere in every ease of 
doubt in any ease in which it may with propriety be said that the 
evidence would have warranted a diffcrcni vcidict, iheri it must be 
held th.it trial by jury is absolutely at an end.” Taking this in 
consideration, the figures given above arc much more telling than 
they at first appear. 

5. A careful consideration of the opinions and figures now 
obtained leaves no doubt in Sir Charles Elliott’s mind of the failure 
of the jury system in these Provinces in its present shape. It 
would be scarcely possible to obtain opinions from a large number 
of men more nearly approaching to unanimity than is the con- 
demnation of the jury system in Bengal contained in the reports 
and minutes above referred to ; and it appears to the Lieutenant- 
Governor that there can be no more convincing proof of its failure 
than this. His Honour thinks that if the result could have been 
foreseen, no advocate would have been found for the introduction 
of this Western institution into India, But as it has been introduc- 
ed, and is prized as a rudimentary beginning of giving power to the 
people, Sir Charles Elliott deems it indavisable on political grounds 
that it should be abolished altogether, but he would take early steps 
to make such changes in its working as seem best calculated to 
limit the injury to justice which it entails. 

6. All the Judges of the High Court are agreed upon one point, 
iriz., that some extension of the right of appeal should be made. 


Messrs. Prinsep, Wilson, Pigot, and Maepherson recommend that 
there should be an appeal on the facts, at least against a verdict 
which is not a unanimous verdict, whether it be for a conviction or 
not. This is much the same as a suggestion made by Messrs. 
Norris, Gliosc, and Banerjee, and none of the other Judges seem 
opposed to it. Hie Licutenaiu-Govcrnor accepts with a slight 
modification the recommendation on this point in Mr. Justice 
Frinsep’s minute, and would amend the law so as to provide that 
there should be an appeal on the facts whenever the jury it 
not unanimous, unless the Judge records his agreement with the 
majority. 

7. Still more important is the proposal that section 507 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code should be amended so as to make it in- 
cumbent on the Sessions Judge to refer to the High Court every 
case in which he differs in opinion from a jury. This is the opinion 
of M*^ssrs. Prinsep, Wilson, Pigot, Maepherson, Trevelyan and 
B:verlcy. Tliore can be little doubt that if the reference in such 
cases were nude obligatory by the law, one effect would be to 
counteract the rendenev of the High Court “ to refuse to interfere 
with verdicts unless satisfied that they were altogether perverse or 
otherwise insupportable.” These are the words of Mr. Justice 
Tottenham ; and Mr. Prinsep’s minute, which is concurred in by 
three more High Court Judges, shows that the practice of the High 
Court in dealing with references is still unsettled, that the un- 
certainty prevents Sessions Judges from referring eases in which 
they think that the verdicts are contrary to the weight of the 
evidence, and that consequently failures of justice not unfrcquently 
occur. Sir Charles Elliott entirely agrees to make references com- 
pulsory in all such cases. 

8. It has also been suggested by several of the most experienced 
Sessions Judges that section 303 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
should be altered so as to make it incumbent upon the Judge to 
ascertain and record fully the reasons of the jury for their verdict, 
It is pointed out that as long as the right of interference with a 
verdict exists, the reasons which guide a jury to a certain finding 
are among the most important elements in arriving at a conclusion 
whether a verdict is reasonable or not. His Honour is disposed 
CO favour the proposal, because it is a simple but reasonable way of 
enabling the Judge to be sure that he ought to disagree with the 
jury. 

9. Several of the Hon*blc Judges and the great majority of the 
officers consulted arc of opinion that the system of trial by jury in 
Bengal is particularly unfitted for certain classes of cases, especially 
those relating to murder. Sir Charles Elliott is aware that the 
power of withdrawing classes of offences from juries rests with the 
Local Government ; but as the Government of India has referred 
the qucbtion specially for the Lieuicnant-Governor^s opinion he 
deems it better to submit his views, and not to give effect to them 
on his own authority. His Honour would withdraw the whole of 
Chapter VIH of the Indian-Penal Code, offences relating to public 
tranquillity, the wliole of Chapter XVJ, offences against the human 
body, except those triable by jury in the North-Western Provinces, 
v/z., kidnapping, abduction, and rape, and also the whole of Chapter 
XVIII, ofi'cnccs relating to documents and trade-marks. He would 
leave to juries all Chapter XVJ I, offences relating to property, 
and would add to their power Chapter XX, offences relating to 
marriage. Sir Charles Elliott considers the evidence adduced clear- 
ly points to the necessity of making the withdrawals proposcci 

10. A great deal has been said by Sessions Judges and local 
officers concerning the personnel of jurors, and suggestions have 
been made that some qualifications as to property, education, 
and respectability, should be laid down by law. The Lieutenant- 
Governor conceives that it is possible that suitable men have not 
been selected for jurors in many districts; but His Honour thinks 
that this is due to the faillirc of the Judges and of the other 
officers associated with them under section 321 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, to take care that only qualified persons arc entered 
in the jury lists prepared by them, and he proposes to impress 
strongly on all Judges in jury districts that under the law they arc 
primarily responsible in this matter. In some districts where suit- 
able men are difficult to obtain the local Government might with 
advantage fix the number of jurymen at a trial at three instead of 
five as at present. This matter will be separately considered. His 
Honour thinks it neither necessary nor desirable to Mserve any 
class of eases for special jurors, especially if capital tftses are no 
longer to be triable by jury. Careful calculations should be made 
of the number of jurymen likely to be required in a jury district 
every year, and care should be taken that the most suitable men 
up to that number arc entered in the lists. ^ The Lieutenant- 
Governor would raise the limit of age to 15, Jbut cannot see his 
way to advising that any rules as to qualifications should be 
prescribed by law. 

11. Sir Charles Elliott hopes that if the various improvements 
suggested in this letter are adopted, the almost universal complaints 
of failures of justice in some of the most seriouS' cases under the 
criminal law will ceaie, and that thi» reform will .be effected 
without much outcry from the educated classesa 
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1 Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be bad from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. I, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 
at 13, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to (he Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
aima. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee^ 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. ^ 



A* MEITREAUX & CO. . 

Manufacturers, Repairers and Tuners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, &c. 

9, Uckoor Durr’s Lanr, Calcutta. 

We import materials direct from Europe and 
guarantee the best workmanship and finisli. 
Harmoniums, Box 3 octaves 1 stop Rs. 30 
Do, Table ^ *» 5® 

D(». Do. 4 i> 3 n os 

Organs Indiai^ 

Folding with M ,1 i swell 55 

case complete. J 

Organs, Indian 4 3 stops & I swell „ 70 

Do. Do. 5 „ 5 do. do. do. „ 90 

Trial solicited. 


SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krisbnaji Laksb- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’blc P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luieef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

\, Uckoor Duu’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THE 

.SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

ReprintetUsuith additions and alterations from 
Reis Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Anutis a copy, besides postage. 

Hollowafs Pills . — Dismiss your doubts, let 
no one be longer oppressed with the notion 
that his malady is incurable till these pitri< 
fyiug Pills have bad a fair trial. When ordi- 
nary preparations have failed, these Pills have 
been used with the most inaiked success. A 
course of this admirable medicine dears the 
blood from all impurities, and improves its 
Quality. The whole system is thus benefited 
tnrough the usual channels without reduction 
of strength, shock to the nerves, or any other 
inconvenience ; in fact, health is renewed by 
natural means. For caring diseases of the 
throat, windpipe, and chest those Pills have 
pre-eminently established a world- wide fame, 
and in complaints of the sromncli, liver, and 
kidneys they aie equally efficacious. They 
are composed of rare balsams, without a 
single grain of incrcuiy or any oilier delcterU 
ouB substance. 


REIS AND RAYVtt. 





*'IT BIOOMMENDS ITBEUr.'* 

A a who suffif find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticOout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ng; while in ASTHMA. BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos 
chronic form. 

Its rnttgic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREOENCE 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Hanrellotie Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which nosimilai pie- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta ; Smith Stanistrect & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 



Pmled ond pesblishid for Ike Proprietor every 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, « LIMITED.^* 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1S82,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and esiablishmem 
of a Tlieatie in the hcait of the town, and in 
the best modem style of comfoit, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Diaina, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and coneci 
presentation of the choicest works i)f the age 
or day ; (3) the elevaii«in of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the ehniinalion from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) tlie piinting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlrf*, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to fuiihci the inlet esis <»f 
the Company in any regard, nn<l, generally, the 
sale of all books and stnttoneiy, &r. 

CAPITAL— Ks. 3,00,000, divided iulo 3,00 
OCX3 ‘ihnres of Re. 1 each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhn Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krisitnakamal 
Bliattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu Sclioiil), Pandit Taraknmar 
Kaviiatna, Babu Sieenath Pal, B.L., and four 
others. 

BANKERS. -The New Oriental Bank Cot- 
poraiion, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, wltirh con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support fioni 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our princinnl 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 


“UNDAUHTBD" WATOB Bl. & 

Guaranteed two Yean. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty^ keyletSi open- 
faced, nickel silvern, shoit winding, ** Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with band setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with exit a glass, spring, 
l>nx and two years’ guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the roughest use. Have no appear^t^ 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. bMiiwi' 
sell at double our rates. One watch free 
^or 8. Mr. * S. Goouiah of District MunsifPs* 
Court from Chicacole says i— A watclf- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pie D. Asquith 
»if Lane. Regt. from Siiapur says I sold it 
for Rs. lo-8o.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says 
" Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” bewaie of 
woithless imitation, ^ee the word Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bmg Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Maohine Bs. 6. Musib Box Bs. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Riing set with scien- 
tifle Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. I-8-o 


Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rame.s Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Bancrji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjec Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,n.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Eahu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Bankej*, 
Ray Yolindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Miinsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L,. Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Sriiampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of PAiluinagliata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Pnsta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (m.a., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 


each, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says;— German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30. 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sons of work 
from thickest to the -thinnest. Surg. H. j. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Ppona, says 
It works as good as any Ri.# 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 
WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) ' 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature,^ and Society 

RATES or SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in advance, * 

Yearly ... ... ... Ks. 12 


Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghaia, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, ci.E., &r., 

Babu Kisori LaiGoswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbchnri Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Hanetji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdvi^an, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., Ac. 

NOT ICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents every- 
where for the above Company. . Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each), 


Half-yearly 
Quarterly ... 

Monthly ... 

Single or sample Copy 


.. 7 

II 4 
Re. r8 
Ans. 0-8 


If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 6-o 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. o-ia 

N 0 additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES or ADVSRTIWSNT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 tinea or 12 inches to the eelmtnj are 
charged by the space taken up, at th# rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-3 an inch each insert 
tion. The lowest cherge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic uccurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs, 5. 

. Business Communicatiena (post pal^) 10 
be directed to *The ManageTf and Literary 
Communications and books and. pa^mphleis 
(carnage paid) to» “The Editor" of *‘Re[i 
ARayyei." ' 

OrncB: Vekoor DutPt 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

MISSED. 

If 

A SILENCE like the hush of fear 

yesterday comes not. 

Fills all the house this summer day ; 

I HAD A diamond ring, 

^Familiar accents startle near, 

Radiant with love’s bright promise long ago; 

Or fade in murmurs far away. 

But ah ! it could not bring 


Fulfilment— love and life alike lay low 1 

And breaking as from distant gloom. 

1 gave it to a friend— 

A face comes painted on the air ; 

A presence walks the haunted room, 

Its sparlde seemed so mocking ’mid my’tears— 

Or sits within the vacant chair. 

A tried and faithful friend, 


And lived a dim gray life through lonesome years. 

The lightest wind that shakes the glass. 

The sound that stirs awhile the street, 

Then lately hope began 

Seems to the listening heart, alas 1 

To throb within me feebly once again ; 

^^Like footfall of beloved feet. 

Each morrow bad its plan, 


And memory was not altogether pain. 

And every object that I feel 

And with this new-found life 

Seems charged by some enchanter s wand, 
y? And keen the dizsy senses thrill, 

Came a great longing for the radiant ring ; 

" ' As with the touch of spirit hand. 

My fancies aye were rife 

At morning in the rosy flush, 

^ With what of olden joy it yet might bring. 


At noontide in the fiery glow, 

My friend the wish had guessed, 

At evening in the golden hush, 

And sent it back, right generous, to me. 

At night as pass the minutes slow, 

How shall I tell the rest ? 


Look at my hands ; their story you may see 1 

A form beloved comes again, 

With widow’s toil rough grown. 

A voice beside me seems to start, 

^ While eager fancies All the brain, 

K . And eager passions bold the heart. 

The ring could clasp my finger now no more ; 

Ah, youth and joy have flown ! 

S. CLARKt; 

And earth can never hopes once lost restore 1 

The past comes never back 1 

Thank Heaven for the old glamour— though ’tis o’er— 

NIGHT. 

Something the days to come must lack ; 

The ring will fit the Anger nevermore ! 

Dark shadow ’twixt to-morrow morn and me 1— 

Hyacinth. 

If but a shadow, my heart shrinks from thee ; 

If but a heavy gloom on vale and height ; 

LOVE’S EXCHANGE. 

If but a black shroud for the sun’s sweet light, 

Earth like his widow lying love-forgot— 

There is a pleasant void within my breast— 

0 Night, 1 love thee not ! 

It is the place where once my heart did dwell 

Ere thou badst stolen it from its peaceful rest 

If but a passage to the coming day ; 

By witchcraft-goodness and by beauty-spell. 

If but a waiting for the morning ray ; 

Restore it not, but let my blissful loss 

If but a silence, when the solemn hnsh 

de sweet remembrance of my pilfering fair ; 

Is moved, as if the wings of angels rush 

I would esteem it as but less than dross 

1 Over the babies with a cradle-song— 

If thon returned tt from thy bosom’s care. 

t 

0 Night, I did thee wrong ! 

Mayhap I did abet thee in the deed— « 

oMy heart without thee were an einpty toy ; 

If but a respite from the toil of day ; * 

I will not chide if thou but hear me plead, 

If but a pause, to ponder on the way ; 

0 give me thine, and great will be my joy. 

^ If but a time to shut the eyelids tight, 

< Or if, alack, tby heart be given away, 

^ Wresting with evil in a deadly fight ; 

Grant mine a tomb whore thine so lately lay. 

If but a pillow where white wings descend— 

D. H. Kennedy. 

0 Night, thou art my friend 1 


in ikt MMtry ar$ rtpusUd to rmit fy posUdum^erdors, if possibU, at Uu safest and most convenista 
; >„ . at it ensuris mdtnmUdIdmt titmgk tke Department. No otkar recent toiU be 
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If but a time of. promise of the Far ; 

If but a waitinji; for the morning star ; 

If but dreams brightening of a gorgeous morn, 
Where life and love and joy arc newly born ; 

If but a yearning for eternal light— 

Thou teachesi well, O Night I 


K. S. 


•^Chamber. 


WEEKLYANA. 

There arrived from Aden at the Bombay harbour on the 4th instant the 
Saida, an Austrian man-of-war, under the command of Captain Sachs. 
She had left Pola on the ist September on a cruise in the Mediterranean. 
She has on board eleven big and four small guns, and a com- 
plement of 368 men, all told. She was to coal at Bombay and remain 
there for a fortnight and then to visit Colombo, Calcutta, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Java, Australia, Newzealand, Japan, China, &c., before re- 
turning to Pola. On arrival at Bombay, she fired a salute of 21 guns 
which compliment was returned from the Saluting Battery. She had 
a visit from the German Consul who was received with a salute of 
nine guns. 

• • 

We read lately in an Overland paper 

“Among the Asiatics studying at the University of Oxford is a 
native of Afghanistan named Fida Mohammed Khan. ^ He is the 
only Afghan in England, and intends to become a b.irrister befi^re 
returning to his country. The Ameer takes an interest in Mr. hida 
Mohammed Khan, and wishes, the Manchester Guardian states, 
to secure his services on the completion of his studies in Europe. 

What will he do with it ? one involuntarily asks. What can the Amir 
want an English barrister for ? A gunner would be more to his purpose. 

The sacred fire brought by the Parsis to India is preserved at Udwada, 
now enshrined in a temple, the gift of Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, 
Bart. They have just added to the temple a portrait of that charit- 
able gentleman at a cost of Rs. 1,628 subscribed by his friends 
and admirers. The portrait was unveiled by the High Priest in 
the presence of all the Parsis of Udwada and a few from Bombay. 
There was a jassan or thanksgiving ceremony in the morning. The 
Priest then descanted on the many charities of Sir Dinshaw. The 
ceremony concluded with a special prayer for the health of the 
benefactor, the whole assembly standing. Sir Dinshaw was present 
and thanked the assembly for their good wishes and was specially 
thankful to God for enabling him to do good to his community. 

« 

* * 

The Bombay papers record the death of a Parsi lady, by name Avabai, 
of Barkote Mahla, at the age of 105 years in full possession of her 
senses. She was not alone long-lived of her family though she beat 
all previous record. Several of her paternal ancestors were centurians 
at their death, her paternal grandmother being an ultracenturian, 
having attained the age of 103 years. The deceased leaves a large 
family, the eldest of whom, her eldest daughter, is 85 years of age. 


The Hindoo Patfiot would send away Sir Charles Elliott from 
Bengal on six months’ leave. The Time% of India now transports him 
from Bengal, or at least alters the geography of the Province. Under 
the head of N.-W. Provinces and Punjab, our Bombay contem 
porary gives the following information 

“The sum of Rs. 12,000 has been given at Hazaribagh by the local 
Zemindars for the Duflferin Fund, to celebrate Sir Charles Elliott's 
visit. Raja Ram Narain Singh, of Ramghur, having given Rs. 5,000. 
The town was illuminated on the evening of the 7^h. His Honor and 
party left for Ranchee on the 8th.” 

• ♦ 


forming the Collector that, under the circumstances, he must decline 
to accept the hospitality of the Rajah of Ramnad.” 

According to the /emsh Era , the quarterly organ of the Chicago 
Hebrew Mission, 

“lip to 1884 only 303 Jews were permitted to live in Jerusalem. 
Since this one restriction after another has been removed, and the last 
four or five years they have been literally flocking to the old city and 
land. The number now at the city is estimated at 30,000, and in the 
land 70,000. This is greater than the number that returned from the 
Babylonian captivity.*' 

• 

• • 

While our Pran Nath Saraswatis are dying within their thirties, in 
Europe men at that age pass from youth to manhood. Talk of dying ^ 
in the thirties 1 why men are hale and hearty at eighty and upwards ! 
Here is a siring of veteran working bees still laying in honey for the 
Hive 

“ Kossouth, who has just celebrated his 90th year, is still busy on his 
memoirs, and is also preparing a collected edition of his works. M. 
dc Lesseps, who is yet hale and strong, is 87. Marshal MacMahon, 
Duke of Magenta and ex-President of France, is a year older than 
Mr. Gladstone and has also just written his reminiscences. Pope Leo 
XIII. is 83, and is one of the busiest and most powerful statesmen in 
Europe. Even Belgium has its G. O. M. in^e person of the veteran 
Parliamentarian M. Frere Orban, who has ju^iucrcd his Sist year.” 


The Madras Times writes 

“ In anticipation of the visit of H. E. the Governor to Madura, the 
T’niah of Ramnad purchased a house in that station for some 
Rs^ 20000, which he furnished for his Excellency’s reception, through 
Messrs. Oakes & Co., at *a cost of some Rs. 30,000, having entered 
into arrangements also with Messrs. D’Angclis & Co., for supplying 
hi!> Excellency's table. Almost at the last moment, however, a person 
at variance with the Rajah laid a criminal charge against him in the 
Madura Court, whereupon Mr. Turner, the Collector, wired to the 
Governor, announcing this fact. His Excellency at once replied, in- 


We read : — 

“ Many of the Kulii people aver that a cobra only lives, In the shape 
of a cobra, for twelve years. On its twelfth birthday it ceases to be a 
snake, and is transformed by some mystic process that they do not 
profess to explain, into a partridge— a modern version of the ptero- 
dactyl.'' 

• • 

We had in Bengal Mrs. Bellie, the Judge of Rajshahi. They have 
in the Hyderabad Residency Mrs. Bosanquet, Second Assistant to the 
Resident. The Advocate of India of the 14th November in Us Hyder- 
abad News column reports — 

“The Resident and his staff, with the exception of Mrs, Bosanquet 
Second Assistant, have removed from Chudderghaut to Bolarum.'' 

• 

Here is news of matrimony in old Fogeydom. Near Feltham, 
Twickenham, there was married David Macnamara aged 78 to 
Rebecca Marling of the age of 72 years. Both had been in the 
service of the Queen. Macnamara is a pensioner who had served in 
the Inniskilling Dragoons 60 years ago, and is quite hale and hearty. 
The bride had had three husbapds in succession and was half a century 
ago employed in the kitchen at Windsor Castle. The bridesmaids were 
three maiden relatives of the ages respectively of 60, 68 and 70. The 
best man was a brother of the bridegroom aged 75i octogena- 

rian priest united the couple. These seven counted between themselves 
as many as 503 years. 

Recently the Secretary of State reminded the Government of India 
of excessive military expenditure thus : — 

“The extreme importance of the subject of exchange renders it 
necessary that the utmost economy should be exercisd in every 
branch of the service, and I desire especially to enforce this view 
with reference to the military expenditure. While the established 
strength of the army has remained practically unchanged since the 
budget of 1887-88, the charges for the effective service are now higher 
than HI that dale by Rs 9,38,400 in India, and by j£5”»200 in England; 
and, including exchange, the net payments for the army, effective and 
non-effective together, now amount to more than 24 per cent, of the 
total net revenues of India. In my despatch of the 9ih July, 1891, 
I drew the attention of your Government to the great increase which 
had taken place in recent years in the military expenditure ; and I 
have again to beg that your earnest attention may be given to this 
subject.” 

Accordingly, the Government of India direct that 

“ the expenditure on military services generally, shaljj^je cnrffuHy 
considered in detail by Governments and Departments concerneii, 
and that early reports shall be furnished as to what measuies of ic- 
duction are practicable, and the amoupts involved thcrewi. The 
Governor-General in Council also desires that no proposals involving 
increased military expenditure shall be submitted for consideration, 
unless it can bctlearly demonstrated that the measures are of primary 
importance in improving the efficiency of the army for war,” 


According to the Civil and Military GasetU:-^ 

“The Ameer appears to have been in fear of a general Shia insur- 
rection owing to his proclamations in which the Shias were denounced 
as infidels ; for he has been recalling them, and purposes, it is 
to issue another proclamation contradicting the former 
ihM only Haiara rebels were referred to as ‘infidels,* U is aUo 
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Ijelicvcd to have been Ihrongh fear of Shia disturbances in Cabiil that 
the Ameer caused ceitain Sliia officers coitdeinned to death for 
cowardice and misconduct in the Hazara campaign to be brou^{lit to 
Paghman to be execm^d. The feeliofr of the Shins Keoerally ihmuKh- 
out Afj'hanistan is such that any bp.nk might kindle a widespread 
^^volt. 

Mou£vi Mahomed Y»osuff Khan Bahadur, the wellknown Pleader 
of the Calciuia High Court, has been robbed of his gold lota or 
lotia. It was a sort of jug like our Hindu }(fxron^ weighing about 
2 seers of pure gold, ai\d valued at upwards of Rs. 4,000. The Khan 
Bahadur look hi*; potations out of this pot and out of this pot only. 

^ We mean no offence, and a Persian and Arabic scholar will forgive the 
alliteration. The pot, deposited in a box, was of course taken upstairs 
and brought downstairs, and carried about in his laiid.in or brougham 
wherever he went. It did not strike our Moiilvi, although a lawyer, 
that his precious goblet was a source of infinite temptation to many. 
Probably, as a good Mussulman his faith in predestination supported 
him in his unconcern. Thus years passed away, ennfinning his trust- 
fulness, when one evening a fortnight ago, on opening the box, he dis- 
covered that the gold jug had disappeared and a piece of wood lying 
ill its stead. ^ 

There was a great commotion. The P<ilice were at once called 
in, and on their arrival, the gate of the Khan Bahadoot’s castle was 
closed, egress and ingress being completely stopped, and a search made 
throughout the extensive place. The premises were watched the whole 
night as well as the whole of the next day, servants were repeatedly 
examined and cross-examined, but no trace of the missing article 
could be discovered. One of the servants, who was suspected from 
having been employed in taking upstairs and bringing down the pre- 
cious box, and was in the hands of the Police, was discovered the 
following day to have a knife wound in his throat. This was in a 
lumber-room within the premises. He charged the police with sinking 
him with a knife, whilst the police accused him with attempting to 
commit suicide. He was immediately removed to hospital. luis still 
a mystery why and how he was wounded. 

In connection with this case, we have heard that the Khan Bahadur 
habitually dines off golden plate, and that his food is cooked in silver 
pots and puns. What superb pilaus and kabobs must our Luciillus 
have t And what must be the pay of his cook and abdar and hooka- 
kufdar ! Perhaps, any pot-luck would be delicious taken off gold. 
We know that many wealthy noblemen and princes have golden 
dinner sets, but these arc displayed on special and festive occasions. 
For instance, we read in the European papers that the Royal relatives 
of the King of Greece, recently presented him with a service of 
gold plate on the occasion of his silver wedding. But this is the first 
time that we have come across a native gentleman using golden ser- 
vices in his every day life. It is something to have a man of such ele- 
vated tastes in our society. 

While so many iii this country are talking of gold and discussing its 
advantages as a medium, Mr. Yoosiiff has given a practical example of 
appreciation of the tnnie precious metal and contempt for the mean 
white.” He has grappled valiantly with the Currency Question, anti- 
cipating the state solution, as it were. 
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OUR OWN NEWS. 


Thb! Governor of Madras is on tour. He has now been to the ex- 
treme Smith. We hope he will with his own eyes realise the import- 
ance of the railway extension from Madura to the island of 
Hameswarain. This section is a natural complement— the proper com- 
pletion— of the grand system of triangulation of India. Under a 
national Government, that line would have long since been taken up 
and opened, if only in deference to the religious feeling of the Hindus 
who have one of their principal shrines situated in the channel between 
India and Ceylon, where they proceed in vast numbers every year 
for the purification of their sins and the salvation of their souls. 

JLkatb and free passage to Marseilles have been granted to Lieutenant- 
Humfrty of the larh Cavalry, who being bitten by a mad-dog, applied 
te go to Paris to place himself under the treatment of Mr. Pasteurf 


There is no end to the enormities of Brahmanism. There is scarcely 
an evil in Indi.an society which has not been ascribed by one European 
writer or another to the influence of those demons incarnate the Brah- 
mans. Sriil there remained some few exceptions. These, however, are 
being swept away, one after another. At length, it is proclaimed that 
Btahinani^m and the Brahmans have been the cause of the decline of 
arts and the industrial fall of India. The credit of this discovery be- 
longs to Mf. Gostling, who announced it in bis address as President of 

the IiHlustrial Conference at Poona. 

# 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times places Mr. Conway’s ascent 
of the Himalayas near Hunza to be the highest that has been recorded. 
He climbed up to 23,ocX) feet above the level of the sea, while Mr. 
Schlagintweit could .accomplish only 22,230 feet. We believe Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das attained to not less a height in the Himalayas 
dining his journey from Daijeeling towards Thibet. 


We regret to record the death of R.ii B.ihadoor Babu Jnggadanund 
Mookeijee, junior Government Pleader, High Court. He is one of 
the victims of the late eclipse, having joined the concourse of bathers 
at Benares on the occasion. He died on Thursday, of smallpox caught 
in the Holy City. He was brought down to Calcutta a week 
before he expired. He was a well known, not to say prominent, mem- 
ber of Calcutta native society. One of his chief achievements was to 
invite wxAfite the Viceroy. He will always be remembered as the only 
native whom the Prince of Wales visited. But he got nothing by these 
ruinous services of loyalty, except the envy and abuse of his 
countrymen. 


The Bomay Tramway Company sued an Englishman Mr. Soundy for 
defamation for having written to the papers that the Company carried 

lepers. Mr. Justice Farran has decreed the suit against the defendant 
for Rs. 50 but without costs. The Judge holds that the defendant was 
Justified in the exercise of his right as an Englishman in writing to the 
newspapers in reference to a grievance, which bad been proved. At 
the same time, he tlionglit that it was also proved that the Company 
had not voluntarily allowed sucli people to ride. The Judge further 
held that the publication of the letters had done some good, and that 
it would be cruel to saddle the defendant with the costs of the plaintilT. 
The decision is too nice. Nor i.s it calculated to encourage honest men 
to agitate for removal of a public grievance. 


A CORRESPONDENT under dale Sholaporc, November i, writes to the 
Times of India : — 

voters and others, numbering over 
2,000, was held asi evening, under the presidency of Rao Bahadur 
Deshimikh, in M illikarjiin s Teniple with a view to call upon their three 

Rs. 1,11,385, which the Mnnicip iiiiy at their recent meeting sanctioned 
almost wiili indecent haste. Only one member attended, and said he 
was not present and did not vote, and would not have voted The 
other two did not appear though duly invited. After a long disaission 
a vote of censure on the two absenting members and a resolution con- 
denining the action of the Municipality were unanimously passed 
The meeting also condemned the motion brought in by the mamaginJ 

committee for increasing the halalkhore and water taxes, S.are 
already oppressive.” ’ are 

It would be interesting to know why the other two Commissioners 
would not attend the meeting of the ratepayers chlled to examine their 
conduct. Had they no explanation to give or did they consider them- 
selves not bound to attend and explain? That raises an important ques- 
tion as to the rights of the two opposing parties— the ratepayers and 
their representatives. How far, in the absence of specific instructions 
is a represent.-itive bound or free to exercise his own individual wisdom ? 
Unless the two Commissioners in question were elected with the dis- 
tinct understanding that they were not to vote for the outlay complained 
of, did their election bind them to act in the manner the meeting 
after the event wished them to have done ? How were they to antici- 
pate the wishes of the electors and w.is their own conscience no factor 
in the voting? No methods of government can transcend human 
nature and there is a tyranny of the elective system worse than 
monarchical or oligarchic oppression. Such meetings as that of the 
3i8t October at Sholapore, are a mistake and a nuisance. Candidates 
like other men, are bound by their pledges. Pledges or no pledges, they 
are responsible for their conduct generally, subject to explanation. 
But electors should bo careful not to carry their rights too far. 
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The problem of aerial navifjatinn is no longer confined to men of j 
science, like Mr. Maxim, Mr. Edison and Professor Langley. It is 
attracting the notice of States and Governments. Alieady a million 
roubles has been expended by Russia on experiments after an aerial 
man-of-war. Less ambitions or chimerical, tlie French ministry is 
satisfied with constructing a steering balloon wliicli will probably stand 
the French in belter stead than the Ciar’s aerial war ship. The Ger- 
mans are still at the threshold of the experiment. And the piactical 
British ?— nowhere 1 

-i_ 

A Colossus of curd l — such will be among the appropriate contribu- 
tions of the Land ovci flowing with milk to the coming Mela, Mr. 
Robeitson, the Dominion Dairy Commissioner, has just made for 
the Chicago Exiiibitiun the largest cheese in the world, weighing 
over 22,ooolbs., out of the curd of one day’s milk of 10,000 cows. 
Formidable as this enormity of delicacy is, it is pronounced to be 
perfect in texture, flavour and colour. The ultimate destination of 
the cheese, after the Fair, is England. The lucky British 1 How their 
bards will be inspiied to sing the glories of the welcome consignment 
whose minutest fragments are delicious 1 


The following paragraph from the British press at Home, is being re- 
produced all over the East 

“In Chinn, the oldest weekly newspaper in the world — really 
the oldest, A. D. 911— is now issued three times daily. It is not 
merely three editions, but three issues, all presumably full of 
news. This publiration is under the immediate superintendence of 
the Emperor, and the staff is exceedingly active ; their principal 
stimulant being the bastinado. There arc no less than six editors (all 
members of the Academy of Sciences), so that when one of them is, so 
to speak, ‘ prostrated,' there arc plenty to go on with the publication." 

It is a pity that the name of the newspaper is not given. Is it the 
Pekin Gazette ? Nor is it quite clear whether the oldest weekly is 
now a daily, or simply gives three different issues at three different 
hours of the one day of issue. That is so preposterous an idea that 
we are forced to the conclusion that the ancient hebdomadal has 
turned a diurnal and no mistake. Yea, it has turned a daily with a 
vengeance, making three different appearances every day, each time 
with new matter. This would be a bore in Europe perhaps, and Is no 
ordinary infliction on the public, we may be sure, in the Land of the 
Lotos-eaters. 


A WELL WRITTEN little Communicated article in the /?<«/ ( 7 a//ar 
laments in feeling, though not in exaggerated, terms the death of one of 
Bombay’s amiable and worthy, if not prominent citizens. Mr. W. E. 
Harr, the subject of the obituary, after a distinguished academical career 
as a Cambridge Bachelor and prize-man, was called to the bar and came 
to the East where he began as Professor of History of the Elphinstone 
College and an advocate of the High Court, Bombay. With the 
moderate opportunities open to him, he soon gave such an impression 
of his abilities as a lawyer that he was appointed to the chief scat 
on the bench of the Small Causes Court. For thirteen years he 
discharged the duties of his difficult situation, in the busy bustling 
commercial community of the Western capital, with the highest 
credit. Thrice he acted as a Judge of the High Court, embracing in 
the aggregate a period of nearly 12 months. In retiring recently 
from the bench, he did not mean to retire from active life, but 
rejoined the bar on purpose to practise again. But, though he did 
not suspect it, his health had utterly broken down, and in two 
months of the commencement of his profession again as an advocate, 
he was seized with paralysis and died at sea immediately after leaving 
Bombay. He was a modest shy man, genial and pleasant in a select 
gircle, kind to friends, and honourable with all. A good lawyer and 
a ripe scholar, he did not obstinately hide his light under a bushel, 
but was ready to give out his stores of thought and information. 
Bombay so rich in its men of letters, native and European, who arc 
always enlivening the tedium of Indian life with their edifying ad- 
dresses and discourses, will long remember the late Mr. Hart as one 
of its most impressive lecturers. The bar will always be proud of 
his La/s of thi Law. 


The civilized world has pronounced against imprisonment for debt and 
even in India it has been generally abolished by law. But the Gov* 


ernment of Bengal still sticks to the barbarous method and imprison 
defaulters of rent, income-tax and excise duties. Sir Charles Elliott 
is, however, alive to the shame and we find him thus discouraging the 
practice in his Resolution on tlie Board’s Land Revenue Administration 
Report for the year 1891-92 : — 

“ There was a salisf.iciory decrease in the total number of cases in 
which compulsory measures of sale were necessary fioin 6,593 to 3,552, 
but the Lieuieivint-Goveinor regrets to see that there was an increase 
from 63 to 71 in the number of p»isou« imprisoned, who were even- 
tually released without payment of the debt. In the Resolution on 
the Land Revenue Report for 1890-91, it was laid down that imprison- 
ment should he discouraged and only resorted to when the officer order- 
iiig It is s.'itisfied that the defaulter is concealing property. The Board 
have now called the aiicinion of Collectors to this order, and His 
H nomr hopes that very different figures will be shown for the year 
1892*93- The same reinaiks apply to the case of persons (of whom 
there were 45) impiisoned for non-p-iymcnt of Government demands, 
such as Goveriimenl rent, income-tax, and excise duties.” 


In another part of the same Resolution we read - 

“ Sections 2 and 3 of Act VI (B. C.) of 1862, and sections 90 and 91 
of Act 1 (B. C.) of 1879, empower the Court to award damages in 
rent-suits to the non-suited party at the rate of 25 per cent, on the 
amount of rent decreed or claimed. In the year under report, Rs. 41, 
140 were decreed under these sections in 4,280 cases. This seems to 
Sir Charles Elliott to be a very ohjcclionahle provision, and in the 
course of his inspections His Honour formed the opinion that the 
penalty was awarded with very little consideration. There is nothing 
corresponding to this provision in the Bengal Tenancy Act, and the 
Lieuieiiuni-Governor would like the Board of Revenue to consider 
whether the power, which is permissive, to award such damages should 
not be withdrawn by executive order.” 

Bentham drew attention to judge-made law. Here we have a fine 
example of official-made law. 

Sir Charles Elliott is fond of exercising the discretionary powers 
vested in the Governor, until he has so far demoralised himself as to 
override the law altogether, prepared to govern by ukase. The next 
step will be to assume the knout, we apprehend. If the law empowers 
judges to grant damages, is that power to be pronounced inoperative 
by any • executive authority ? On more than one recent occasion the 
Lieuienaiii-Governor has been profuse in pledging hi| honor for 
the good behaviour of his administration, in order to prevent the 
establishment of legislative safeguards. And now he is for constituting 
the Secretarial into a supplementary Legislature under the rose, unham- 
pered by responsibility and safe from criticism. His indiscretion is 
becoming proverbial. He will pass down to history as the hasty and 
indiscreet, if not erratic, Sir Charles. 


At Samarang, a store-keeper named Cores de Vries, to pot a stop to- 
constant theft of petroleum from his premises, set in the store house a 
musket loaded with small shot. A string tied to the trigger was so 
fastened to an oil tin, that the musket would assuredly go off on 
removal of the tin. The conirivancy took and a thief, on opening the 
door at night with a false key and raising the tin. received the full 
charge of shot and died. Cores de Vries was charged with murder of 
the thief. The Assize Court thought that the facts disclosed nothing 
punishable, and discharged the accused. The Public Prosecutor 
appealed to the High Court, which found the accused guilty of murder 
under extenuating circumstances, and sentenced him to two years 
imprisonment. There is much public sympathy at Batavia for Cores 
de Vries. 

These Batavians are all dunderheads, more or less, and their hearts 
are no better than their heads. This too clever by half petroleum 
owner is, as the High Court has found, a clear murderer, or, in lh« lan- 
guage of <uir law, a culpable homicide. But that Court loses all 
merit by ascribing extenuating circumstances. There was none such in 
the connection. The man coolly and deliberately laid a murderous man- 
trap, and bagged his man. He had no more right to shoerThis victim 
with his own hand if found lurking or even caught in the act of com- 
mitting larceny than to kill him by means of an infernal machine 
of a mantrap of any kind. 


Russia is not behind other Powers of Europe even in Its scienti- 
fic progress. The Imperial Institute at St. Petersburg Is in full 
swing. It has physiological, pathological, chemical, bacteriological and 
epizootologlcal sections. There is alto a department where Pasteur's 
treatment is carried out with a small hospital for infectious cases. The 
sections arc arranged on the newest principles on a very large ecale. 
Tlieinstitute hae its report published every two or three months by the 
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dirtctors. Professor Neucki’s researches into the microhe-producing in- 
flammation of the mammary glands of milch cows and goats reflect 
great credit, though similar investigations are being made by Dr. Klein 
in England. Professor Winogradsky’s paper on the various nitrifying 
organisms discovered by him in the soil of different countries, is the 
t important that has ever appeared on this subject. 
isteurV treatment also proved a great success. 

The institution owes its origin to the liberality of Prince Alex- 
ander Pctrowitch of Oldenburg. In November 1885, a Russian 
guard was bitten by a rabid dog. He was sent to P.tris and the prince 
at his own expense established this laboratoiy. But it was found to be 
too insignificant and it stands as one of the laboratories in Europe. 
•Tlic expenses arc defrayed partly by the prince and partly by public 
subscriptions. England is yet wanting in an institution as this. 

Russia has some of the best chemical laboratories in Europe, and 
yet she is to have a new one at St. Petersburg. 


for Cambrian in Bombay. Anything else would be more to the purpose 
—Sanskrit or Pali— Pushto or Pehivi— Himyaritic or Coptic. 


Sir Charles Elliott has justified bis Notification about the Jury trial, 
as best he could, by publication of certain opinions in the last week’s 
Calcutta G mtte. But there is no explanation yet as to why no time 
was allowed the country to understand the situation ns to the alter- 
ed position by the withdrawal of trials by juiy in gi serious offences 
in the most important and advanced districts of Bengal. 


The ravishing hand has been extended to Assam. But Mr. Ward is 
considerate enough not to give his order immedijiie effect. It comes 
into operation with the new year. 

Other Presidencies must now prepare to be divorced of the right of 
trial by jury. 



The Hyderabad Pamphlet scandal prosecution has been resumed. 
A charge has been framed agftinst the accused Mr. S. M. Mitra who 
has pleaded not guilty. The prosecutor Mr. Melidi Hassan seems to 
have grown weary of the investigation and is anxious to withdraw. 
He would, against the advice of his counsel Mr. Inverarity, be satisfied 
with an apology and have done with the case and Hyderabad. 


The native community cannot be sufficiently thankful to Sadyk Dost. 
He has taken up his vigorous pen against the Jury Notification, and in 
a series of able letters in the Indian Daily News is preparing the 
ground for a thorough and satisfactory agitation against the order. 


“ We clip the subjoined interesting item,” says the Times of India^ and 
then prints something more formidable than Greek in Roman cha- 
racters, and not only makes no comment but declines all explanation. 

A pretty “interesting” business this, to be sure. We were about 
passing it over in despair, when the name of Mf- Alexander Russell 
Webb arrested us, and looking into it we discovered other proper 
names which enabled us to identify the person. The word “Faho- 
metaniaid ” occurring in it, we were prepared to regard it a misprint for 
Mahomedan, but then we found the same form repeated. Further search 
disclosed the word “ Mahomeianiaeth.” Fahoinctan or Maho- 
metan which is the genuine form and which the— devil’s deed ? Then 

we have India and Bombay and Hyderabad. The occurrence above 
all of Ynysoedd [whatever that may mean] Pliillipia ’’—doubtless, 
a classical foim of a modern designation of a Pacific archipelago 
— -pniiued to Mr. Webb, late Consul of the United States at 
Manilla, as the subject of the gibberish. Fiiriher confirmation is 
given by the name of “Biidridiii Abdulla Kur, (sic.) Bombay,” 
What it is all about, in particular. Heaven knows, and, under 
Heaven, iMe naughty Bombay journalist who coolly launches at 
our heads ihe strange lingo without translation, note or comment 1 
Of course wc may, without hazard, roundly take it for a notice of the 
conversion into l.slarn of the American Consul at Manilla, who was 
lately among us in Calcutta and who is still in India, the guest of 
Her Chi istian Majesty of Great Britain’s Mussulman subjects or allies 
and feudatories. It is by no means a bland colourless notice, we are 
afraid, judging from the single word of English with which it con- 
cludes, to wit, “ Mr. Budruddin has of course the right of reply.” 
Surely, that is ominous. Mr. Budruddin is clearly on his trial and 
trial without notice. 

The case, indeed, is worse. Mr. Budruddin Kur though he sent one 
shoit covering letter to the I'intes of India forwarding one of Mr. Webb’s 
letteis from the Philippines, is quite innocent of English. He went to 
fetch Mr. Webb, to be sure, from Manilla, but accompanied by an 
interpreter. But the extract in the Times of India^ taken as it is ac- 
knowledged from a Welsh newspaper, is not English but Cymric. 
How is poor Abdulla Kur to get an interpreter of that obscure patois t 
Under the best circumstances, a man is very much prejudiced by 
calumny in a foreign tongue. Here this Bombay Mussulman has prac- 
tically been not simply accused but judged and condemned behind his 
back. This sort of thing cannot be fair. The Times of India is not 
only unkind to Abdulla Kur, but not at ail considerate to its readers, 
the generality of whom have not, we take it, taken honours in Celtic 
in its different varieties. It is all very well in Cardiff papers to re- 
serve a column or two fur native gibberish, but there is no excuse 


It is time therefore also that all the papers in connection with the 
raid against a cherished institution should be published by the Gov- 
eminent of India. 


Phis news comes to us by way of Europe 
“ It has been reported that the Thakore Sahib of Ghondal has 
mtcredthe ranks of the medical profession, having passed his c 
lations for the degree of B.ichelor of Medicine in the ,■ 

Sdmbiirgh. He is the fiist of the Indian native princes to "•'^ve mem - 
kd himself with medical work. His subjects propose to signa ise 
inusual event by erecting a staiiie to their ruler in his capital ar 
Ghondal, in which the newly-made medical Prince will be repies tea 
in the gown and hood of his degree worn over his full native cos u 

European example has undermined all the simplicity and truth of 

Indian life, until our very princes are hankering for addresses and 
* . vxi 1 t.; aP ibiimselves 




if they choose by raising and allowing to be raised a statue to com- 
memorate the success of his Quixotic enterprise. But he is not the 
first Indian Prince to identify himself with medical work. Several of 
our Chiefs are and have been interested in scientific experiments, and 
many are zealous in affording medical relief to their subjects. The 
intelligent interest of the Maharaja of Tipperah in science and 
art, is well-known. The Maharaja of Kuch Behar is another notable 
instance. But there are many others, from great sovereigns like the 
Nizam of the Deccan, the Ram Raja of Travancore, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and the Holkar of Indore, down to lesser Chiefs like the 


Maharajas of Vizianagram and Darbhaga. Of course, no body has 
taken up the study of medicine as a profession like the Thakore 
Saheb. But short of that, the late Maharaja of Khcltri, a feudatory 
of Jeypore, did everything. That Chief’s enthusiasm for science, and 
medicine in particular, has never been excelled. 
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^ TRIAL BY JURY. 

/ the Ol’INION OF THE HIGH COURT JUDGES. 

JiiE points of reference are : — 

fi) How has the system worked.? 

(j) What opinion is entertained as to its merits as 
a means for the repression of crime .? 

(3) What improvements, if any, are called for in 
its application .? 

To follow the discussion, it is necessary to know 
the law on the subject. We give it below as sum- 
marised by Mr. Justice Prinsep in his opinion : — 

“The system of Trial by Jury outside Presidency towns was first 
introduced by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1861, and was extended 
to some selected districts in Bengal, in regard to certain offences only, 
in 1863. By that law the verdicts were conclusive, even on appeal, 
except nn a point of law, and it was further provided that there might 
be a verdict by a majority, provided that that majority was not a bare 
but an absolute majority of the jurnns depending on the number of the 
persons constituting the jury. Thus, if the jury consisted of five, seven 
or nine persons, a majority of four, five or six respectively was neces- 
sary for a verdict (section 328). If the verdict was not unanimous or of 
such a mHjority of the jurors, a re-trial was necessary. 

The Legislature, in the amended Code of 1872, altered the effect 
and also the constitution of the verdict of a jury, it provided 
(section 203) that if a Sessions Judge disagreed with the verdict, and 
considered it necessary for the ends of justice that he should do so, 
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he shouid not record judgineiil on that verdicti but should submit the 
case to the High Court. It further provided that the High Court 
should deal with a case so submitted as it would with an appeal con- 
victing or acquitting the accused person on the facts as well as law on 
the charges regaiding which the leference might have been made. At 
the same time, however, the Code of 1872 also enabled a Sessions 
Judge to receive and pass judgment on the vetdirt of any majority 
ofthejuiors, if he did not so disagiee witli it. The actual respon- 
sibility was thus taken from the juiy and placed on the Sessions Judge, 
and tiuongh him on the High Court. In appeal or revision, the ver- 
dict of a jury was final except on a point of a law ; but in a case sub- 
mitted for confirmation of sentence of death, it was always open to the 
High Court to consider and find on the facts, notwithstanding the ver- 
dict of a jury. 

The Judges of the H»gh Court, however, on any reference so made, 
refused to consider the rase on its inenrs unless they were first shown 
that the verdict, which the Srssions Judge had refused to accept, was 
a pel verse or unicasonable verdict ; that is to say, ihey attached more 
weight to such a verdict than to the opinion of the Sessions Judge who 
had refused to accept it, because he considered it to be against the 
weight of evidence. The fiist case, I believe, in which thih view of 
the law was not adopted, is the case of Empress 7 /frsus Mnkhan 
Kumar, I, Calcutta Law Reports, 275, decided on June 23rd, 1877, but 
the practice wa.s not completely changed ; it vaiied according to the 
inclinations of individual Judges. 

The Code of 1882, section 307, provided that if a Sessions Judge 
should disagree with the verdict so completely that he considered it 
necessary for the ends of justice to submit the case to the High Court, 
he might refer the case to the High Court and abstain from passing 
judgment upon such verdict. It also provided that, in dealing with a 
case so submitted, the High Conit may exercise any of the powers 
which it may exercise on an appeal ; hut it may acquit or convict the 
accused of any offence of which the Jury could have convicted him 
upon the charge framed and placed befme it. 

Tlie piactice in this High Court still varied. The matter was fully 
consideied and discussed in the judgment delivered on 29fh August 
1887, in the case of Empress versus Iiwari Saho, Indian Law Reports, 
XV, Calcutta, 269, but the practice still unsettled.” 

The statistics prepared in the High Court, show 
that in the five years 1885 to 1889 there were 1,708 
cases tried by jury in Bengal and Assam. “ Refer- 
ences were made to the High Court under section 
307 of the Code of Criminal Procedure in ii4of 
these cases, that is to say, in 6*67 per cent. In 63 
of these references, that is to say, in 55*26 per cent, 
(or in 3*6 per cent, of the whole number of jury 
cases), the verdict of the jury was set aside. In 211 
out of the above 1,708 cases, the Sessions Judges, 
although they disagreed with the jury, made no 
reference to the High Court under section 307.” 
The extract is from the joint opinion of Mr. Justice 
Norris and the two Bengali Judges. 

The Judges of the High Court are divided in 
their opinion. They met more than once to agree 
but could not. Owing to considerable divergence 
of opinion among them, they have been unable to 
formulate any reply to the reference which would 
satisfactorily represent their views as a body.” The 
thirteen Judges accordingly recorded seven distinct 
minutes. Sir Comer Petheram, and Messrs. Justices 
Tottenham, Trevelyan, and Beverley, recorded each 
a minute of his own. The longest minute is that 
of Mr. justice Prinsep to which Messrs. Justices Wil- 
son, Pigot and Maepherson generally agree. Next 
comes Mr. Justice Ameer All’s in whose opinion 
Mr, Justice O’Kinealy concurs. This is followed by 
the joint opinion of Messrs. Justices Norris, Chuiider 
Madhub Ghose and Gurudas Banerjee. 

By far the wisest deliverance on the subject, is 
that of the Chief Justice. Sir Comer Petheram is 
still English lawyer enough to be unreconciled to 
the .system of government by fools and foolscap 
bequeathed by the East India Company. He has 
no literary vanity — no temptations in the direc- 
tion of iong'windedness. He is outspoken and to 
the point. He has disposed of the reference with a 
vmltum in parvo. To our mind, his is the best 
essay not only of the High Court but of all the 
numerous competitors, though it requires very in- 
telligent reading of the few lines and between 
them to appreciate their full force and far-reaching 
import. Sir Coq^er Petheram has resolutely set his 


face against the official intrigue for abolishing a valu- 
able civil institution. His minute may be disap- 
pointing to those who look out on such occasions 
for literature, but as an expression of opinion it is 
neither vague nor inadequate. The antecedent cir- 
cumstances of its production ought to be remember- 
ed. It is possible that the present head of the 
Bengal High Court does not think laws are be.st 
made in consultation with Judges. We, the present 
writer, certainly incline to that view. Be that as it 
may, the Chief Justice may well regard the calls of 
the Executive for opinion a bore, and from their* 
frequency, a nuisance, as demoralising to the Judges 
and diverting them from thair proper vocation — the 
interpretation of the law and the dispensation of 
justice. Still, according to practice, he loyally receiv- 
ed the reference and took the usual steps for honour- 
ing it. He invited his colleagues to a conference at 
which “ the important questions raised by the Gov- 
ernment of India ” were discussed, but to no purpose. 
The Chief doubtless took his full share in the dis- 
cussion and did his best to bring the different views 
to a focus, but the Judges could not agree. He 
spoke as well as listened to his Puisnes separately 
and together, but in vain. After repeated fruit- 
less efforts to come to a united understanding, the 
High Court had no other alternative left than to 
make the humiliating confession to the Government 
of India of the Judges* fundamental and irrecon- 
cilable difference between themselves. There they 
might have ended, with strict propriety. The opini- 
on of the High Court is far more valuable than the 
opinion of any individual Judge, not exceptionally 
gifted and recognised by the public as an* authority. 
It was the opinion (on each point) of the High Court 
that was required, and as there was no such opinion 
to give, it was only necessary to tell the Government 
of India so, explaining how it was so, with the usual 
expression of regret. It was not only a work of 
supererogation but almost a piece of officiousness to 
send a parcel of essays by eminent hands in lieu of the 
deliberate deliverance of united wisdom of the High 
Court of Judicature in Bengal. Surely, the gods of 
Simla are human enough to anticipate the possibility 
of difference among the Judges, so that if they cared 
to see how the highest Judges might be at sixes and 
sevens, holding opposite views on points of the high- 
est importance touching the administration of justice, 
they would have said so. It is strange that the grave 
and reverend seigniors of the Bench did not think of 
the danger of thrusting uncalled for things. They 
certainly incurred the risk of inviting rebuke for their 
pains. Is it possible that some of them have not yet 
been cured of the ambition of school and college 
days The Chief Justice has shown that he, at any 
rate, is above all puerility of sentiment. . When there 
was no opinion of the Court to deliver, he rightly 
conceived his duty in the connection over. And as 
for .sending without being asked individual opinions, 
anything was a superfluity. The least saidr*the soon- 
est mended. Certainly, the less said the less offence. 
Thus Sir Comer Petheram gave his opinton as 
briefly as possible, leaving his arguments more to the 
inference of the knowing. We shall not be: surpris- 
ed, though, to find him misunderstood. Those who 
should imagine that he has shrunk from responsibility, 
would miss his meaning altogether. 

The Chief Justice is “unwilling to express any 
opinion unfavdurable to the existence of the system 
of Trial by Jury, as it is called, in the^ie Provinces, 
or as to its merits as a means for tb^ t^presslou of 
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crime." It would be a mistake to suppose that Sir 
Comer is afraid to give his opinion. The Chief 
ought not to be taken too literally at his word. 
Tl^ere is no real unwillingness at all in the matter. 
Tl^is is a, mere mode of language — a form of refined 
expressio^1. In declaring his unwillingness to ex- 
press an opinion, he really manages to express it 
most effectively, that is for the higher order of Eng- 
lish minds or minds accustomed to think in the high- 
er English dialect. As we take it. Sir Comer with 
an eye to the discussions with his colleagues, speaks 
with resolute sympathy for the institution in danger, 
saying the he, the Chief Justice, for one “is unwill- 
ing to express an opinion unfavourable to the ex- 
istence of the system or as to its merits as a 

means,” &c. As much as to say, that he would not 
utter one word that might be taken advantage of to 
discontinue the system. That is to speak like a 
Briton and an English Judge. Sir Comer in that 
pithy remark has a quiet sneer at the jury trial in this 
country as modified by Indian Civilian statesman- 
ship — “ Trial by Jury, as it is called, in these Pro- 
vinces.” It is so much different from that in its 
home in England. It is so much vitiated in this 
country. Yet, he has such an enlightened sym- 
pathy for it that he will not in any way swell the 
cry raised against it with a view to its ultimate 
abolition in , this country. As for improvements, 
if any, called* for, he is “ of opinion that some ex- 
tension of the right of appeal is desirable.” At 
the same time, he is " not prepared to offer any fur- 
ther suggestions.” In fine. Sir Comer has treated 
the institution tenderly, though without any senti- 
mentality» Practically, therefore, the Chief Justice 
has nothing to say against the system in the pre- 
sent connection, and he sees no ground for its curtail- 
ment, much less its abolition. Not that the Chief 
does not remember any wrong or perverse verdicts, 
but he knows that such miscarriages occur in every 
land and must occur under every system. Therefore 
he declines to talk of the merits and demerits of 
Bengal juries. It is enough for him that he sees 
no sufficient reason for condemning the system here. 

According to Mr. Justice Tottenham, " in particu- 
lar districts the system has seemed to work well in 
the nnajority of cases tried : but, looking at the system 
as a whole, I do not think that the results as shown 
by the figures (compiled by the Registrar and quoted 
above) are satisfactory.” He .seems to base his opi- 
nion on the change in the law made by sec. 307 of 
the present Code of Criminal Procedure. 1 hat 
change must be taken as “ a proof that the system 
could not be continued in the unrestricted form in 
which it was set going in the Code of 1862.” Thus 
reduced, to his mind, the Jury system has jio great 
advantage over the Asscs-sor system, while “ it is to 
some extent anomalous and productive of inconveni- 
enfe and of dissatisfaction.” Why not then revert, 
^say we, to the old unimpaired 'system } As regards 
repression of crime, it is immaterial to him whether 
an accused is tried by one or the other system, for 
he does not believe that "an intending criminal would 
be deterred by the knowledge that if detected he 
would be tried by a Jury and not merely by a Judge 
with Assessors.” And he does " not suppose that his 
conduct would be influenced one way or the other 
by the probable mode of his trial.” All that is 
true enough. No wonder that Mr. Justice Totten- 
ham does not believe that the system as a means 
for the repression of crime, has, pet" se, any merits. 
But that is not the object of the system. For im- 


provements in the law, he is for reducing the jury trial 
further, and that “ in capital cases it would be well 
to do away with the trial by Jury in the mufassal. 
Altogether, Mr. Justice Tottenham takes a mild view 
of the situation, and no body would think of basing 
on it any considerable change. 

Mr. Justice Trevelyan is as brief as the Chief. He 
has very little experience of the working of the jury 
system in the mufassal, and from what little he has 
seen, he is of opinion that “ in cases of conviction 
there should be an appeal as of right. In cases of 
acquittal the Judge should be compelled to refer 
whenever he differs from the jury.” 

He seems to think that as the highest Court, the 
High Court should have the final voice, 

Mr. Justice Beverley is of opinion that the system 
“ has worked well on the whole, but that instances of 
wrong verdicts do occasionally occur, specially in cer- 
tain classes of case.s,” but that section 307 C. P. C. 
guards against such miscarriage of justice. As to 
Mr. Justice Tottenham, it seems to Mr. Justice Bever- 
ley that, as a means for the repression of crime, it 
is quite immaterial whether an accused is tried by a 
jury or by assessors. He would, however, prefer a 
jury trial, not that it is the English method, but that 
“ the employment of juries to try criminal cases does 
tend to dis.seminate a knowledge of the Criminal 
Law, and such extended knowledge, it may be pre- 
sumed, must have a tendency to repress crime.” 
Thus, instead of proving a failure in repressing 
crime, according to this Judge, the jury trial is an 
efficient method for indirect repre.ssion of crime. 
To guard against any failure of justice, he thinks 
with Mr. Justice Prinsep that “it should be made 
compulsory on Sessions Judges under Section 307 
to refer to the High Court every case in which the 
Judge is not prepared to accept the verdict of the 
jury, and that it should be distinctly laid down that 
it is the duty of the High Court in such references 
to determine the case on the merits in the same way 
as on an appeal from a sentence passed in a trial by 
a Sessions Judge with assessors.” He is for no other 
change. 

Too much is made by Government of the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Prinsep. But what does he say ? 
His utmost condemnation of the jury trial is that 
“ the system has not been altogether successful,” 
as if any body thought it would. What human 
measure is successful throughout ? There is not 
a system which is not without its defects and is not 
capable of improvement. This Judge lays stress 
on the uncertainty of practice which he points out 
in the statement of the law quoted by us at the com- 
mencement. He does not advocate fresh legislation 
to set the difficulties he points out at rest and to 
which he attributes the failure of justice com- 
plained of. His experience in the mufasssal and 
in the High Court is that “ in cases of homicide 
the jury are prone to acquit or take an unreason- 
ably lenient view of the conduct of the accus- 
ed, while in cases of oflences against property 
they are too ready to convict on weak and doubtful 
evidence.” His suggestions .are that every case in 
which the Judge and Jury do not agree or the Judge 
does not approve of the verdict should go up to the 
High Court, and that “ the powers of appeal should 
be relaxed and that there should be an appeal on the 
facts, at least, against a verdict which is not an un- 
animous verdict, whether it he for conviction or ac- 
quittal.” To these conclusions, Messrs. Justices. 
Wilson, Pigot and Maepherson " generally agree.” 
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The Mahomedan Judge’s evidence is most damage 
ing to his countrymen. Its value may be estimated 
from the fact that it is based on his experience at the 
Bar and not on the Bench. The experience of the 
lucky briefless or of the lucky barrister in his briefless 
stage of existence is, “In certain kinds of cases convic- 
tion, in others acquittal, is a foregone conclusion. Ver- 
dicts are not arrived at upon the evidence, but upon 
prejudices and predilections, and upon what is heard 
outside the court." But there are those who think 
that the advocacy of lawyers goes a great way in 
moulding the verdicts of jury, and that perverse ver- 
dicts are not unoften the result of clever advocacy 
of counsel. If the opinion of Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali be correct, it is useless to employ expensive coun- 
sel in jury trials. Tlie accused must be feeing their 
counsel only to know beforehand what the verdict 
of the jury would be. Regarding the merit.s of the 
system of trial by jury, Mr. Justice Ali is, from 
his large experience as counsel, “ able to say that 
the system in question has not satisfactorily answer- 
ed the object for which it was devised.” That ob- 
ject is thus explained : As Mr. Justice Ameer Ali 
“ understands the matter, trial by jury and trial with 
assessors were introduced as a meatis for the inves- 
tigation of the real facts of a criminal case. In cer- 
tain districts juries were introduced, in others asses- 
sors, to assist the European Judges, who were sup- 
posed to be unacquainted with the customs of the 
country, in the consideration of particular kinds of 
cases. These two systems were in substitution of 
the old system, under which English Judges were 
assisted by Mahammadan Muftis.” The systems 
were modified by section y >7 ^ 1882, 

and now he would modify them further by allowing 
an appeal to the High Court in every jury trial “ in 
order to safeguard the liberty of the subject, as well 
as to meet the requirements of justice.” Mr. Justice 
O’Kinealy concurs in this opinion. 

The last in the batch of the High Court minutes 
is in every re.spect the most important. It is 
the joint opinion of the three remaining Judges 
—Messrs. Justices Norris, Ghose and Banerji. 
They think that “the system has worked fairly 
well on the whole — a conclusion which is based 
upon statistics furnished to us by the Registrar of 
the High Court, and upon our individual experience, 
gathered fn in our having from time to time sat as 
members of the Criminal Bench.” The statistics 
are the same which we publish in the commencement 
of this article and on which Mr. Justice Tottenham 
bases his opinion. While the Civilian Judge “does 
not think that the results as shewn by the figures 
are satisfactory, the Barrister and Pleader Judges 
“ venture to think that these facts and figures war- 
rant our saying that in our opinion the system has 
worked fairly well upon the whole.” While Mr. 
Justice Prinsep makes the non-reference by Sessions 
Judges under section 307 a peg whereon to hang 
his condemnation of the system, these three Judges 
construe the omission in its favor. “ This, we think, 
we may well presume was owing to their not having 
so completely disagreed with the verdict of the jury 
as to lead them to consider ' it necessary for the ends 
of justice to submit the case to the High Court.’ ” 
Their own experience too confirms the conclusion. 
They also bear testimony that " No doubt some of 
the references which have come before us have dis- 
closed casjss of verdicts which we could not but 
think were opposed to the weight of evidence, but 
heir number was small : and the instances in which 


such verdicts were so entirely opposed to the weight 
of evidence as to justify their being looked upon as 
perverse were rare.” They further find a complete 
remedy in section 307 for the rare cases. To what 
are the rare perverse verdicts due ? The reasons are 
not so plain to these three Judges as to others, chief 
among them Mr. Tweedie, Judge of Patna, who 
lays down every conceiable cause, possible or im- 
possible, numbering them from one to thirteen, They 
speak throughout humanly and as sober Judges. 
“ They may have been due,” say they, “ in some in- 
stances to prejudice on the part of the jury, or to thein 
inability to grasp the numerous details of complicated 
cases.” The fault is not entirely the jury’s. “ On 
the other hand, some of these verdicts may have 
been due to the Judge’s charge being defective.” 
Just so! In the haste to condemn native jurors, no 
body stops to inquire into the influence of untrained 
European judges on their mistakes. 

The third reference somewhat puzzled these three 
Judges. They are not sure of what it aimed at. 
They therefore divide the question into two parts 
and answer it accordingly. “ If, as we suppose, it is 
intended to ask our opinion as to whether the system 
has favored the escape of criminaLs, we should, put- 
ting aside exceptional instances, answer in the nega- 
tive : but if we are asked whether in our opinion the 
system has been successful in obtaining the conviction 
of guilty persons, our answer would be in the 
affirmative.” That is candid. 

As for improvements, they would seem rather to 
leave the law untouched. But if anything is to be 
done, they would extend the system in the first in- 
stance. If practicable, let the offences punishable 
with death, and others which the Sessions Judges 
may direct, be, tried by a special jury. The next 
suggestion is that, where practicable, let the number 
of the jiiry be seven, and that no verdict be received 
unless concurred in by five, and where the jury consists 
of five, let no verdict ‘be received unless four agree. 
These failing, as the last remedial measure, if the law 
about bare majority is to remain unaltered, an appeal 
on both law and facts should be allowed against all 
convictions where the jury are not unanimous. 

The whole opinion is honourable alike to the head 
and the heart of the Judges who sign it. 

And what is the net result All the “ improve- 
ments” suggested by the Puisne Judges make for 
larger powers of the High Court. Of the three 
Native Judges — while one condemns the two others 
not only argue for the retention of Trial by Jury, but 
also recommend its extension. 


THE ADDRESS TO THE NIZAM. 

, [ Translation. ] 

To — His Highness Asaf Jah Moozuflfcrool Moolk MooznfFerool 
Moomalik Nizam-ud-Dowlah Nizam-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Meer Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadur Fuceh Jung^ c.c.s.i. 

Wc Jagirdars, nobles, •munsubdars, and gentry, your Highness’s 
most ancient and devoted servants, beg moat rcspectfulljrjtb address 
your Highness in the matter of our ancestral rights. 

The history of our country testifies that the Jaghlrs granted by 
the Sircar to our ancestors were bestowed upon them as the reward 
of blood shed by them in the conquest of countries and for oneroua 
services worthily performed. There is no tract of land in these 
dominions which docs not in its archives bear record of those 
achievements. Only recently it was ordered that the ancient in- 
terests and honors which had been conferred by beneficent so- 
vereigns and handed down to us by inheritance and succession 
were not transmissible by us to our descendants. The condition 
of your devoted servants was like that of a man half dead, but one 
look of favor and regard from your Highness as. our sovereign 
endued us with life, and we are further strengthened since it has 
pleased your Highness to choose for promotion and increased honor 
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our countryman, Imad Jung Bahadur. For from this we are full 
of hope for ouriclvet for the future. What power have we to— 
what tongue can expreti— our gratitude, now that we have hope 
that our lervicei will be recognized. We have no more fear that 
we thall not enjoy the favor of our sovereign. Even had we 
ever such fear it it now dispelled. 

Fg^ui there are only two placet, no third. First in this world 
the court of 'tour Highness, in the next the door of the Almighty. 

It mutt be known to your Highness that whatever was granted 
by the Sircar has descended to us through increasing generations 
and that now owing to our numbers it is difficult for us to maintain 
ourselves ■ properly, but because we are the ancient retainers of 
your Highness house and because it is impossible that either we 
or our children can go to other countries or take possession of the 
ri2[hts of the nobles of those countries, we desire to pass our lives 
in contentment under the shadow of your Highness, and we earnest- 
ly hope and fully believe that by one sign of your Highness’ finger 
we shall be freed from the terrible position in which we now find 
ourselves and that for the future wc shall enjoy that favor and 
protection under which our ancestors passed their lives. Now 
with one mind and from the bottom of our hearts wc pray to the 
Almighty, “Oh God may it please thee long to preserve to benignly 
reign and rule over us such a just, equitable, upright, sincere, liberal 
and benevolent sovereign and administrator nor allow us for one 
moment to be forgotten or to be separated from his blessed shoes. 
Amen ! Oh Almighty God ! 

Dated nth Rabiussani, 1310 Hijri (and November 1892.) 

THE NIZAMIS REPLY. 

I Translaiion. ] 

Ashruf-ud-Dowlah and those present, 

1 have listened to your expressions with much pleasure, although 
I do not consider the occasion of such an importance as to require 
an address from you. The matter is one of ordinary administration 
in which my Prime Minister and the officers of State arc quite 
agreed. The administration is one of harmony and pure intention 
— the best that is possible. 

I am fully aware of your ancient rights as expressed by you and 
as far as my knowledge extends, I know that my advisers and my 
officers of State have at ail times not only watched over those 
ancient rights but have also in every way preserved and protected 
them, and you'nccd not fear that such protection will be wanting 
in the future. 

If any mistake has been made, as shown by your manner of ex- 
pression, by any of the servants of the State, you must know that 
such mistakes are possible in all administrations and in every State. 
And it is good and necessary that mistakes should sometimes occur 
as their rectification brings about reforms. 

You know that the constitutions of Western Stares, particularly 
those of the European States, are based upon three pillars or orders. 
First the aristocracy, second the gentry, and third the people 
generally. 

The great duty of an administrator is not to allow the dignity 
of any one of these three orders to be detracted, but to conserve 
them in such a way as to enable them to hcl^ in the administration 
of the State. Of all these orders that upon which the work of 
education and civilization most depends is that of the nobles. 

You have demanded attention to your rights from me. Now I 
shall speak to you about your rights and your duties. 

The first is that you educate your children and their education 
should be such that they may not only be ornaments to my court 
but be the pillars of my State and permanent members of my Gov- 
ernment, loyal and faithful servants of my dynasty, civilized and 
abstinent, honest to their nation and fellow countrymen. If after 
attaining this much you ask for help against the foreigners who 
are employed in the Government, it might be proper. 

The second point which deserves more consideration is that it is 
your duty to be obedient to my present Government, so that I may 
have an opportunity of saying that my dear subjects arc the true 
and lofal friends of my Government. The question as to the 
employment of foreigners or your fellow countrymen, rests with 
me. In conclusion I have to express my pleasure upon the fact 
that the Jagirdars of my Dominions have laid the solid foundation 
of mutual esteem and friendship and chat they have formed an 
association with that object. I trust that the association will render 
much aid and assistance to the Government by its views for the 
improvement of the country. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE JURY TRIAL. 

No. 1107, dated Simla, the 25th August 1892. 

From — C. J. Lyall, Esq., c. i. b.. Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, 

To — The Chief Secretary to the Govrnment of Bengal. 

[ am directed to reply to Sir John Edgar’s letter No. laaJ.-D., 
dated the aand of June, 1891, forwarding, with enclosures, a report 
OM the working of the jury system in Sessions Courts in the Lower 


Provinces of Bengal. Your confidential letter No. 4673J., dated 
the 2i8t of December, 1891, is replied to at the same time. 

2. It is understood that under existing orders the jury system is 
in force in Bengal in the districts of Burdwan, 24-Pargannab, 
Hooghly, Howrah, Murshidabad, Nadia, Dacca, and Patna, and 
that all offences under the Penal Code which fall within Chapter 
Vlll. (offences against public tranquillity). Chapter XI. (Ailse 
evidence and offences against public justice). Chapter XVI. (of- 
fences against the person). Chapter XVII. (offences against pro- 
perty), and Chapter XVllI. (false documents and offences against 
property marks), and also attempts to commit and abetfnents of 
these offences (Chapters V. and XXIII.) are triable by jury before 
the Court of Session. 

3. The result of the recent inquiry, so far as as Lower Bengal 
is concerned, is to show that the system of trial by jury as hitherto 
carried out, has worked in an eminently unsatisfactory manner. 
The opinions of District Executive and Judicial officers and of 
Divisional Commissioners are almost unanimous in its condemna- 
tion. In this conclusion the Local Government concurs. On such 
a question, however, the Governor-General in Council has felt 
bound to attach the greatest importance to the opinions expressed 
by the Judges of the Calcutta High Court. The Judges have 
been unable to formulate a reply which would represent their views 
as a body, and have recorded separate minutes on the subject ; but 
the balance of opinion, as given in their minutes, is distinctly un- 
favourable in regard to the manner in which the system has worked 
in Bengal and Assam. The only opinions at all favourable are 
embodied in a joint minute recorded by the Honourable Justices 
Norris, Ghosc, and Bannerjec, and in a separate minute by Mr. 
Justice Beverley. The Honourable Justices Amir All and 
O’Kincaly condemn the system. Mr. Justice Tottenham considers 
that it has worked unsatisfactorily, and suggests that capital cases 
should be withdrawn from juries. The Honourable Justices 
Prinsep, Wilson, Pigot and Maepherson also consider that the 
system, as at present in force, has worked unsatisfactorily, but 
think that it is capable of improvoment if certain substantial 
changes of law and procedure arc made. The Hon. the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Trevelyan have abstained from giving 
an opinion on the merits of the question. It is observed that 
even those Judges who report favourably on the system rely 
to a great extent on the provisions of section 307 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code as a safeguard against failures of 
justice, and that practically all the judges arc inclined to the 
opinion that some action should be taken in the direction of grant- 
ing a right of appeal on the facts or of adopting other measures 
for rendering the verdicts of juries less final than they are at pre- 
sent. 

4. The Government of India have also observed that the Com- 
mittee (Messrs. John Beames, President, J. F. Stevens, J. C. Vcascy, 
£. Macnaghten, Raja Peary Mohun Mookerjee, c. s. i., Mr. H. H. 
Rislcy, c. I. £., members) recently appointed under the orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to enquire into the question of police ad- 
ministration in the Lower Provinces have unanimously condemned 
the jury system in the mufassal. In paragraph 209 of their 
Report arc the following remarks ; — 

“The conclusion seems inevitable that the jury system is res- 
ponsible for a not inconsiderable number of failures of justice. 
We think that some restriction of the system in Bengal is desirable 
in the interests of public justice, and we would suggest that cases 
of murder and culpable homicide, in which its failure is notoriously 
most conspicuous (as also it is most serious in its results), should be 
excluded from its operation.” 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor’s general conclusions arc summed 
up in paragraph 5 of Sir John Edgar’s letter under reply, in which 
it is stated that “ a careful consideration of the opinions and figures 
now obtained leaves no doubt in Sir Charles Elliott’s mind of the 
failure of the jury system in its present shape. It would scarcely 
be possible to obtain opinions from a large number of men more 
nearly approaching to unanimity than is the condemnation of the 
jury system contained in the reports and minutes above referred to ; 
and it appears to the Lieutenant-Governor that there can be no 
more convincing proof of its failure than this. His Honor thinks 
that if the result could have been foreseen no advocate would have 
been found for the introduction of this Western institution into 
India.” As, however, it has been introduced, Sir Charles Elliott 
would not abolish it, but he would take steps to make such changes 
in its working as are essential to secure the due administration of 
justice. 

The proposals of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor for amend- 
ing the law with a view to remove the defects which exist in the 
present system of trial by jury arc, briefly stated, as follows 

(1) that a reference to the High Court should be made com- 
pulsory in all cases in which the Sessions Judge thinks chat the 
verdict of a jury is contrary to the weight of the evidence ; 

(2) that it should be made incumbent upon the Sessions Judge 
to Mcertain and fully record the reasons of the jury for their 
verdict I and 
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(3) that a right of appeal should be granted on the facts against 
the verdict of a jury, when the jury is not unanimous, unless the 
Judge records his agreement with the majority. 

The first and third proposals are based on the minutes recorded 
by Mr, Justice Prinsep and other Honourable Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court ; and the second on the suggestions of ex- 
perienced Sessions Judges. The result of the changes recommend- 
ed by the Lieutenant-Governor would be to extend the power of 
modifying or reversing the \crdicts of jurors, and thus to reduce trial 
by jury more to the level of trial by assessors as regulated by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

6. His Honor further proposes to withdraw from the list of 
cases triable by juries the whole of Chapter VIII. of the Penal 
Covlc, offences relating to public iranquilliiy; the whole of Chapter 
XVf., oft'cncea relating to the human body, except those which arc 
now triable by jury in the North-Western Provinces, cV«., kidnap- 
ing, abduction, and rape; and the whole of Chapter XVI Jl., offen- 
ces relating to documents and trade marks. On the other hand, he 
would add to the list offences under Chapter XX. relating to mar- 
riage. The list of offences which would then be triable by jury 
would apparently include the following classes of cascs:--Chpicr 
XI, false evidence and offences against public jiistice; the offences of 
kidnapping, abduction, and rape, sections 363-369, 372 373, and 376 
ill Chapter XVI. (all other odcnccs in this Ciiaptcr being omitted) ; 
Chapter XVII., offences against property; and Chapter XX., offen- 
ces against marriage; and also abettnents of and attempts to com- 
mit any of the above offences (Chapters V. and XXI II.) It is within 
the competence of the Local Government to make these changes 
on its own authority under section 269 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, but His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has thought it 
best in the first instance to place his views before the Govern- 
ment of India. 

7. I am now to communicate the conclusions at which the 
Governor-General in Council has arrived after careful consideration 
of the entire question. In the opinion of His Excellency in 
Council, derived from a review of the reports from other Provinces 
as well as from Bengal, the defects of the present system of trial | 
by jury appear to be mainly attributable to two causes — 

(1) to the extension of the jury system {a) to areas to which it 
is unsuitable, and(^) to classes of offences which, as the experience 
now gained has shown, ought not to be cognisable by juries ; 

{z) to the fact that the provisions of section 307 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, which were intended to give Sessions Judges and 
the High Courts power to remedy and correct wrong verdicts, 
have failed to fulfil this intention. 

• 8, As regards the first of these causes, section 269 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code confers on I^ocal Governments and Admins- 
trations complete liberty of action in respect of the determination 
of the areas within which offences shall be tried by juries, as well 
as of the classes of offences which shall be so triable. The 
Governor-General in Council has no desire to interfere with or to 
limit by legislation or otherwise the discrciioii entrusted to Local 
Governments in the mailer ; but he is constrained to express his 
concurrence in the Lieuten.<iit-(iovcrrior*s view that cases of murder 
and culpable homicide should be withdrawn from the cognizance 
of juries, and he is fuiiher inclined to agree in the view that cases 
of rioting under Chapter VIII of the Penal Code should be with- 
drawn. His Excellency in Council has no doubt that the action 
which his Honor proposes to take for the revision of the list of 
offences triable by jury in Bengal, as described in paragraph 6 
above, is fully justified by the results reported. 

9. The difiiculty under the second head seems to arise from the 
interpretation which Sessions Judges and judges of the various 
High Courts place or have placed on their duly in making or deal- 
ing with references under section 307 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. In many instances a strong ciisincliiution has been exhibited 
by the High Courts to interfere with the verdicts of juries, and as 
a consequence SesMons judges arc often reluctant to make refer- 
ences under this section. It has been proposed by the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bengal that the law should be so amended 
as to make such references compulsory in every ease in which a 
Sessions Judge disagrees from the verdict of the jury. The Gover- 
nor-General in Council is, however, unwilling to adopt this course. 
Section 307 in its present form prescribes that the Sessions Judge 
shall refer such eases when he considers that there has been a sub- 
stantial failure of justice, and it confers on the High Court the 
fullest power to deal with such references. It docs not seem to 
the (government of India to be desirable that the Judge should be 
bound to refer cases in which the failure of justice is not quite 
clear — such as eases in which he differs from the jury on some 
minor point, or those in which the evidence is possibly so nearly 
balanced that even trained Judges might differ in their conclusions 
on it. His Excellency in Council has not overlooked the fact that 
there is a strong body of opinion among the Honourable Judges of 
the Calcutta and Madras High Courts in favour of the proposal In 
question ; but on the whole he would prefer not to make an altera- 
tion in the law which might have the effect of encouraging un- 
necessary references. If the practice of the Hi^h Court is based 


on the principles laid down in 1887 by Prinsep and Pigot, JJ., 
the ease of Itwari Sasu (I. L. R., 15 Calcutta, 269) no such altera- 
tion of the law is required ; while, on the other hand, if a different 
and narrower practice is allowed to prevail, the mere fact of a 
reference under section 307 being obligatory on the Sessions Judge 
would probably not affect the view which the High Court is likely 
to take of its duty in dealing with these references. ^ 

10. It has however been suggested by the Bengal Government 
that in order to facilitate the disposal of references under section 
307 of the Code, the Sessions Judge should be specifically cm 
powered or required to ascertain and record the reasons of the 
jury for their verdict. The Governor-General in Council admits 
that the present system is defective in so far as the Judge, althouah 
bound by the Code to refer to the High Court eases in which L 
considers this course to be necessary for the ends of justice, is not 
in a position to place before the High Court in a propcJ shape 
materials for determining whether the verdict is a wrong one or 
not. His Excellency in Council, however, is averse to requiring or 
authorizing Sessions Judges to question juries as to the reasons^ for 
their verdict, except in eases already provided for by section 202 
of the Code. In the first place no room should be allowed for 
anything approaching to a cross-examination of the jtirv Besides 
not only would it be difficult for untrained men, such as the iurors 
would be in most cases, to formulate their reasons in a satisfactorv 
shape, but It is doubtful whether a mere statement of their reasons 
would help materially towards the disposal of the case. It seems 
to the Government of India that a statement of the facts found bv 
the jury, rather than of the reasons for their finding, is what is de 
sired lor the purpose of enabling a satisfactory decision to be 
arrived at as to the correctness of their verdict. His ExccIIcncv in 
Council would therefore adopt the alternative proposal made bv 

High C.u„, (Me. 

Mr.Ju.ucc 1 clang and Mr. Justice Candy) and amend the law 
60 as to empower the Sessions judge, if he think, fit, whether 
before or alter a general verdict has been taken, to require special 
verdicts from the juror, on particular issues of fact, »nd perliap, on 
the general credibility ot particular evidence. Such an amend 
ment of section 303 would be sufficient both to place the Session 
Judge in a position to decide whether a reference should or should 
not ^ made to the High Court under ‘ection 307, and to furnish 
the High Court with proper material, for determining whether the 
verdict is one which should be upheld or not. This point has 
accordingly been noted for further consideration when the Crimir. 
Procedure Code may next come under revision. 

11. Lastly as to the question of allowing an appeal on the 

fact, from the verdict of a jury. The concession of a HH.t of 
appeal in one form or another is advocated by the Bengal Govern 
ment, by a strong majority of the Judge, of the Calcutta H gh 
Court, and by wtne of the Judge, of the Madras High Couft 
aud It ha, been forcibly contended that mistake, on thf part of a 
jury, like other supposed jud.c.a errors, should be left to be brought 
before the appellate Court bjr the parties concerned instead of by 
the presiding Judge. Accordingly, the Government of India ha^ 
very anxiously considered whether section aiR A j 

should not be amended by allowing an appeal on^ fbc fact,' eS 
when the jury not unanimous and the Judge doe, no, approve 
of the verdict of the majoriiy^or when the opinion of the^'^jury 

l, unanimous but the Judge expresses a positive disapproval.* The 

latter rule would be m accordance with section t07 a. it 
stands, while the former would do little more thli/ extend to 
bcssious Court, mutalis mutmdu the rule which prevail, in Hivh 
Courts under section 305. ^ » 

But after due deliberation, and while attaching full weight to 
the expressions of opinion above quoted, the Governor-GLcral 
m Council ha, come to the conclusion that i, U not expedient at 
all events withou, some further trial to permit an a ipe.ltobe 
made against the decision of .jury It is „„t dear to H, Excel- 
lency in Council what advantage there would he i„ retaining the 
jurj. system at all, if ,t „ to be reduced so nearly to the level of a 

m. l with assessor,; and he is reluctant to abolish the distinctive 
feature of trial by jury, the comparative fi„,iity of the verdict 
until .1 other available method, for the implement of he 
system have been exluusted. The Government of India are, 
moreover, of opinion that no such change in the laiTa, that in- 
volved m the proposal under consideration will be really necessary 
if cases which have been shown by experience to be unsuitable 
fortnal before juries arc removed from their cpgnixance.^nd if. 
in addition to this, the safeguard against failure, of justice already 
provided by section 3070! the Criminal Procedure Code i, itreng' 
thened in the manner proposed iif the preceding' paragraph. 

la. With these remarks lam to commend the subject to the 
the consideration of the Bengal Government, and to suggest that 
such action es the Lieutcnent-Governor may consider necessary 
should be taken under section 269 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
The Government of India will be glad to be informed in due 
course of the action taken by His Honor in the matter. 


Ndi^jMber 19, 1892. ] 
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•3Elw Jarabottt Coal earn- 
ing “ ' 

Incorporated under the Indian Companies 
AcUtSSe \whereby the liability of the 
Mrehol^ is limited to the amount 
of his shares\ 

CAPITAL. 

Rupees 3,00,000 divided into 2,000 shares of 
Rs. 100 each. Payable as follows, vh.^ Ru- 
pees 10 on application and Rs, (p on allotment, 
with power to increase the capital and to issue 
preference shares. 

DIRECTORS, 

Babu Gooroo Dass Seal. 

„ Kanoo Lall Burmun. 

„ Nobin Chand Bural. 

„ Boroda Churn Bannerjee. 

„ ASHUmSH Pramanick. 

BANKERS, 

Alliance Bank of Simla Limited. 

SOLICITOR, 

Babu Nobin Chand Bural. 

AUDITORS, 

Messrs. Meuegen & King & Sanderson. 

SSORETARIES AKD MANAGERS, 

MESSRS. Ram Chundkr Bannerjee * Co. 

OFFICE. 

No. 18, Swallow Lane. 

Shares to tl^e extent of Rs. i,55»ooo have 
been disposed off; Rs. 4^,00010 still dispose 
off. Applications to be made to the Directors, 
after depositing Rs. 10 per share with the com- 
pany’s Bankers. | 

The object of the Company is to raise coab 
&c., from the mines at Baraboni at Assensole* 
and sell the same. Work has already been 
commenced and coal of very superior quality 
if being raised. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal’. 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

PolitioB, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal" 
Calcutta. 

Heis Rnyy^t Office. 

PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... » 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ••• >' ® 

Apply to thk Manaokr, Rds and Rayyet, 
I, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW NEARSEY 

Apply to Reis &• Rayyet OfiSce, Calcutta 


fust Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATl GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabitahar^ Bharat Kusam^ 
AbhdSf &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Pnee^ paper cover ^ Re. i ; cloth gilt^ 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * ^ * It is a series of mournful 

songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer. — The Indian Nation. 

Bengal should be proud of this pocm.-- 7 y/<! 
Calcutta Review. 

abhm 

By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular.periodicals. 

Price 12 annas. \ 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya 
office, No. 35, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner^ 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr 
Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homceopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sanlcari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


A. MEITREAUX & CO. 

Manufacturers^ Repairers and Tuners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, &c. 

9, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Calcutta. 

We import materials direct from Europe and 
guarantee the best workmanship and finish. 
Harmoniums, Box 3 octaves I stop Rs. 30 
Do, Table „ 11 5 ^ 

Do. Do. 4 „ 3 stops „ 65 

Organs Indian^ 

Folding with >3 „ I swell „ 55 

case complete. J 

Organs, Indian 4 3 s*"?* & * **'*” >• 7 ® 

Do. Do. 5 „ 5 do. do. do. „ 90 

Trial solicited, 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AUE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Niilkar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., i6, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet^ 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage. See. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

1 3 HE following publications by the Calcmia 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe httd from the Secretaries of the 
Comtnitice at their office. No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i. Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 

at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

I. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 

Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 

anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial, Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 

Half anna. « a* 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 

Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 

anna. ^ . . 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 

with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee^ 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahenbad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Sf* Rayyct 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Holloway s Ointment and /’/ 7 /j.— R heuma- 
tism, Neuralgia.— It is sometimes diffirult to 
determine which of these diseases Is afiliciing 
the sufferer, but this ignorance will not matter 
if Holloway’s remedies be used. They alleviate 
and cure all muscular and nervous pains. In 
hereditary rheumatism, after bathing the affect- 
ed parts with warm salt water, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be well rubbed upon the spot, 
that it may penetrate and exert its soothing 
and regulating properties on the deeper 
vessels and nerves which are unduly excited, 
and cause both the pain and swelling. Hol- 
loway’s treatment has the merit of removing 
the disease without debilitating the constitution, 
which was the inevitable result of the bleed- 
ing, mercury, and colchicum piactice formerly 
adopted in these complaints. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC "UNDAGHKIfi)" WATOS bSl fi 

COMPANY, " LIMITED.” n«*v«*o» WA^ ^;|,,, 

no, College Street, Calcutta. Ouara tt tccd tWO Tsars. ’; V^' 

( tncorporaUd u nder Ac t VI of iSSi.) small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyieep, open! 

-The i«.iin object! of the Com- nicketeilvew, ehort finding, “ Undai^i.^ 

the erection aiui eEUbUshmcnt ed ” watchg with band setting niecbaiiiismr) 

,m'Xle*"of con!f»rtr"C!i •«"•««««<» bold dial, jewelled, fo^’ 

md finish : fil the advancement R». 6 V. P. P. with eatra clan, ipiihff • 


The Greatest Pain Onre Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RhenmaticGout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ng ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and mos 
chronic form. 

Its magic pffect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 
Arc you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tinn will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Uarrellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

SM in Bailies at / Be, each, 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


OBJECTS. — The m.iin objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the clioicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the iiueresis of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. I each. 

’ DIRECTORS.-Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Kiishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratnn, Babu Srcenath Pal, M.L., and four 
others. 

BANKERS.-The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun TagorC, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra,^ 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.l.., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, E.sq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 

Ray Yotindra Nath Chandhnri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., B,L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chaiirnan, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Division.al Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Katan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bnnkim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 

B ibu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Saiya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nnlinnkkha Dose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Mnnsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanua Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, 

&c., &c., &c. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents eyeiy- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, (each). 


Ks. 0 V. P, P, with extra glass, st^npg^ 
box and two years* guarantee* Warranted to 
stand the roughest use, Hav# no appaaranca 
of cheapness. Easily repairable. Others, 
sell at double our rates. One wateh &ee 
for 8. Mr* S. Gooniah of District Munsiffs 
Court from Chicacole says :-*** A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Sitapnr says 1 sold it 
for Rs. 10-8-0.’* Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
” Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word ** Undaunt- 
ed” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bing Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Machine Be. 5. Music Box Bs. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. i-8-o 
each, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla* says:— ’'A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at' Rs. 30* 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says 
” It wotks as good as any Rs^ 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 
WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Pali lics^ Literature^ and Sociely 

BAXES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in advance, ‘ * 
Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ... n 7 

Quarterly ... ... «» 4 

Monthly ... ... ... R®* **8 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... R*- iS 

Half-yearly... ... ... » io-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... 6-0 

Monthly ... • ... «» 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVEBTISEKENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column; are 
charged by the space taken up, at the fate of 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT IN 
CHOTA-NAGPUR. 

THE LAY OF THE KOLE. 

t. 

Sir Charles Elliott 1 welcome here, 

In Dhangar’s lowly home ; 

Forget awhile proud Belvedere, 

Its tow’ring height and dome. 


9* 

No food, because no crop, without 
Manure. And crop or not, 

I must pay for my field, no doubt : 
Such is the Kole’s hard lot ! 

10 . 

^Froro rising sun to fall of night, 

I work for daily bread, 

^Though all day long 1 stand upright. 
My hunger’s not allayed. 


3. 

Come thou with thy beloved spouse—* 

A gentle lady she— 

Your heart will melt, your feelings rouse 
To see my wife and me, 

3* 

My son and daughter, sister dear. 

My uncle, aunt and friend, 

You *11 find them all devoid of cheer, 

* None helping hand to lend. 

4. 

0 dreary home 1 with nothing bright. 
No food wherewith to live. 

No furniture would greet thy sight, 

Nor aught to comfort give. 

J* 

A mat or two~few beds of grass— 

A charpoy rude, perchance, 

Hard rind of gourd— thin cups of brass. 
The sorry scene enhance. 

6 . 

Unglazdd pots of earth, here and there, 
A few, and black with smoke, 

These chief engross my earthly care 
And of my women-folk. 

7* 


If. 

• My children all— a starving group— 
My partner— famished dame— 

Sir Charlie ! see the luckless troop, 
Have e’er you seen the same ? 

13 . 

« A naked band I the clothing coarse, 
They wear to hide their shame, 

Of death, disease, the fruitful source, 
And hardly worth the name. 

13* 

The son must work, the father work. 
The mother, all the same. 

Nor daughter dear nor sister shirk, 
No matter, blind or lame. 

J4- 

No work, no food,” the motto plain. 
Nor age nor sex exempt. 

The wife and children weep, in vain, 
Their cry but wins contempt. 

15- 

0 chief of rulers 1 kind of heart. 
When thou hast come to sec, 

For Heaven’s sake, do not depart 
Till thou hast heard of me. 

1 6. 

My tale is short I want to eat, 

I want to keep me warm. 

To cool myself in summer-heat, 

To sleep and do no harm. 


Of living things, I boast of naught 
Beside the crested train ; 

To pass for rich if e’er I sought, 

I should some pigs maintain. 

fi. 

My yard is clean enough, though bare, 
But for dunghills about, 
tf btbm’d for this, what do I care ? 

No food, manurg without. 


17. 

Self-government I do not know— 
Although I pay the cess. 

With rent— nor e’en Municip’l show. 
Nor how present Address ; 

18. 

I know not what’s the Consent Bill, 
Nor court the Councils Aot, 

M care for only stomach’s fill— 

That is the sternest fact. 


*n tki eouHtry art npusUd to rtmU fy potto! mon^ ordtrs, if possiUt, as the safest and most eonvenitni 
medium, fartiadarfy as tt ensures aekuowlsdgmiut through ths Departmsnt. No otJur receipt will be 
givtUittigt other being mtm^sarp and liktfy to cause confusion. 
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Grave matters leave to learned friends, 
The lawyer, master, leech ; 

For them the State such work intends, 
Tis mine to learn, not teach. 


We seldom quarrel with our friends. 
Nor treat our neighbours ill, 

To Establish Ipve and peace this tends, 
And all unkindness, kill. 


20 . 

I want my Bhag-wa * and my beads, 
And wooden combs and ftow’rs. 

Such ore the things a Kole-man needs, 
And not Home Ruling pow’rs. 

21 . 

The only luxhy that 1 seek 
Is home*brew’d paddy beer, 

That feeds my body, makes me meek, 
And gives my heart good cheer. 


32- 

rd thus be happy, in my land. 

Could I Ixit get my bread, 

Nor were compelled, in need, to stand, 
Of serving ’broad instead. 

35- 

As beasts of burthen, pack’d up close, 
Doom’d coolies, home we leave, 
Would that the wile the Arl^af* shows, 
Your Honour could believe. 


22 . 

My woman dear, she loves to pass 
Her days in labour hard, 

Wears bangles cheap and made of brass, 

Nor knows she watch nor guard. 

23* 

At leisure hours, she dances free, 

And sings immensely sweet. 

Her friends all join with mirth and glee. 

That serves ns quite a treat. 

24- 

She cooks our simple food with tact. 

She feeds us all, good soul 1 
And never cares to do an act. 

Unless she does the whole. 

25- 

With muddy hands, she pastes our door, 

She sweeps our yard so clean, 

She feels for beggars at our door, 

Whenever they arc seen. 

26. 

She takes good care of all onr stock, 

A house- w'ife rare of gift, 

Her notice ’scapes no pig nor cock, 

All matters doth she sift. 

27- 

Her form though gross and face though soily 
And plain to other eyes, 

To loving eyes how charming truly I 
Her best of gems I prize. 

28. 

Her heart is warm, her thoughts are chaste, 
Her limbs robust and strong, 

What else we want ? our simple taste, 

In her, knows nothing wrong. 

29- 

Our sons, when young, can tend the sheep 
And lead them back to fold, 

‘Can e.al the coarsest food that’s cheap, 

And bear the sun and cold.^ 

30. 

Our daughters too do this and that, 

To help their mammy dear ; 

And often .sit to spin and cliat, 

Nor have they care nor fear. 


♦ A narrow strip of cloth made to pass lightly through the thighs 
and fastened to another, round the waist, both in front and behind, 
used by the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur, instead of the d/fo//. 


34. 

Thus lured, conveyed to distant land. 

Up piifTd with idle hope. 

Too late we ’gin to understand 
’Migration’s drift and scope. 

35. 

The wages poor, the diet low. 

The climate all but good, 

None care upon the slave bestow. 

There cv’rybody’s rude. 

36. 

Amassing money— foolish thought f— 

And eating hearty meal, 

Such dreams soon vanish, leaving naught,. 
But wounds that hardly heal. 

37. 

Such wounds as torture’s hands imprint 
•• On skin that’s black, though pure, 

For wrong-imposedjabour’s stint, 

At the worst, to be ‘sure. 

38- 

Enough 1 We can endure no more. 

Deign, lord I to hear our plaint— 

Our heait, all full of gash and gore. 

Is weary, sore and fainr. 

39 . 

Before thou pari’st from our poor land. 
And sails’t on Sona’st breast, 

O ! deign to give us this command, 

“Go, live and eat and rest.” 


Daltonganj : 

The i 6 lh November, 1892 . 


Uollowfiy's A7/j.— Cure for Indigestion.— Indigestion, with torpidity 
of the liver, is the curse of thousands, who spend each day^th ac- 
cumulated suffeiings, all of which may be avoided by taking iTmloway’s 
Pills according to their accompanying directions. They strengthen and 
invigorate every organ snbservient to digestion. Their action is purify- 
ing, healing and strengthening. They may be safely taken without 
interfering with nidinniy pursuits, or requiring much restriction in diet. 
They quickly remove noise and giddiness in the head, and dispel low 
spirits and neivous fears. These balsamic Pills work the cure without 
debilitating or exhausting the system ; on the contrary, they conserve 
and support the vital principle by substituting pure.for impure blood.. 


* Arkati rs the “ recruiting serjennt of Coolie emigration, 
t Sone. 
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The Abolitionists in their stress made too much of Mr. Justice Prin8cp*8 
supposed condemnation of Jury Trial in Beof^ai, until he looked more 
Mumbo Jumbo than a British Judge. No wonder 
that this exjierienced Judge and text-writer has taken the earliest op- 
portunity to set himself right with the public. Not much expendi- 
ture of breath was required for the righting operation. The mis- 
understood and misrepresented Judge had only to utter from the 
bench— “No Jury would accept the version of the” &c. In 
refusing an application for a rule to shew cause why the conviction 
and sentence of six months* rigorous imprisonment of three prisoners 
accused of rioting in a Jury district, before a bench consisting of 
himself and Mr. Justice Ghose) Mr. Justice Prinsep remarked, 

“ No jury will accept it.” 

Whereupon, counsel for the prisoners, 

“ Mr. /f/V/.— The jury will have nothing to accept now, at least in the 
mofussil. 

Prinsep^ ; but I think jurors are the best judges in determin- 

ing the bona fidis of claims like this. 

Mr. I hope this will be reported in the papers, as this opinion 

comes from one of the oldest members of the Bench. 

Ghose^J , — I entirely concur with what my learned colleague has said. 

Their lordships, after hearing Mr. Hill, saw no reason to interfere, 
and rejected the application.” 

• 

• • 

The outrageous haste in which the Trial has been virtually abolished 
in Bengal, has roused English indignation. The Overland Mail^ a 
well-informed Conservative paper, not enamoured of Trial by Jury, thus 
speaks of the Elliottic Notification 

“ We had not thought that the Indian authorities were sufficiently 
enamoured of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to present him gratuitously with 
a splendid opportunity for a parliamentary ddbut. They seem however 
to have done so. A THmts telegram from Calcutta announces that trial 
by jury has been abolished by ‘ notification ’—there is a charming sim- 
plicity about these Indian arrangements for suspending legal and con- 
stitutional rights which many a good English Radical in his haste 
for reforms must almost envy 1 — in Bengal District Courts. Now, 
we know thatMhere is a good deal to be said against the manner in 
which native juries discharge their duties. They very often do not 
discharge them at all, but, as in the good old time satirised in 
Hudibras, 

—•give their verdict 
As if they felt the case, not heard it. 

There may be excellent reasons for proposing to do away with the 
jury system, especially in inferior coutts. But what Indian official 
could have conceived the notion of issuing an order of this kind 
when a Radical Ministry was in power, and before the public mind at 
home had been carefully prepared for the reform by a demonstration 
of its necessity? We have often remarked how liable Indian officials 
are to fall out of touch with public feeling at home, and this is a 
peculiarly unhappy example of it, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji must be 
dancing a saraband over this ill-advised order, and, unless the Secre- 
tary of State should meanwhile quash it, there will he a lively 6eld 
day for the National Congress and the downtrodden Native ’on an 
early day ’ after next Sessions opens.” 


The criminal charge against the Raja of Ramnad which dissuaded 
the Governor of Madras from partaking of the expensive hospitality 
of the Raja, is rape. It is being investigated by the Assistant Super- 
intendent of Police. The Raja has applied that the Head Assistant 
Magistrate himself take up the enquiry. 

• • 

A STATUTORY Civilian is under a cloud in the Madras Presidency. 
Mr. Rama Chandra Row, the Sub-Collector and Joint- Magistrate of 
Tinnevelly, is charged with bribery and corruption in his capacity of 
Sub-Collector of Madura. Mr, Winterbotham, Collector of Tanjore, 
and Mr. Vencoba Charriar, Sub-Judge of Tanjore and a relative of 
the accused, have been appointed to enquire into the charges. The 
Native Commissioner has asked to be relieved of the embarrassing 
situation. 

• 

• • 

The Englishman annouces that “ Rai Jaiprakash Lai, Dewan of Dum- 
raon, has placed Rs. 25,000 in the hands of Mr. F. H. Skripe, Collector 
of Shahabad, to be expended in works of public utility in that 
District.” 

The Englishman leaves us in the dark— probably because, as we 
suspect, our contemporary itself does not know— whether it is the gift 
of the Dewan Saheb or of the Maharaja Bahadoor. The Dewan 
himself, we believe, is competent to do a striking act of bene- 
;ficence, and when the time comes be will certainly not be found wanting. 


The Bengal papers were ringing for weeks with the praises of a titular 
M iharaja of this town for investing in the name of his mother a iac of 
rupees in charity, after no end of calculation extending over a series 
of years. But they hardly n itc the gift by a Parsi lady— the widow 
of the late Nusseerw.mji Manockji Petit— to the Parsi Orphanage of 
twice that sum, on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of her 
husband. And this Rs. 2cx),ooo over and above the magnificent 
donation made by her on the occasion of her husband’s death. Too 
much cannot be uiaile of such munificence. But court news-men, de- 
moralised by “ the rarity of Christian charily ” or Heathen, have lost 
the sense of proportion in tespectof gifts. They are silent where they 
should sing, and are copious where they might with better taste be 
brief. 

#*♦ 

The Bombay Gazette learns from a correspondent at Hyderabad that 

“the political changes which have recently startled that city by 
their apparent suddenness, are at an end. The rumours that the re- 
lations of His Highness the Nizam and Sir Asman Jah were strained, 
and that the position of the latter was insecure, have received a de- 
cisive contracljction from the Nizam himself. At the interview with 
the Resident ou Tuesday last, His Highness stated that he desired it 
to be known that any difference which had existed was at an end, 
that he had entire confidence in the loyalty of Sir Asman Jah, and 
that he had no desire that there should be any further changes in the 
personnel of the Government.” 

Mere spiinges to catch wood-cocks. 

• • 

The Morning Post of Nov. 19 writes 

“ The Simla News has been taken to task by the Lahore paper 
for having written in an uuseemiy manner about an officer and sports- 
man of very high standing ; and it retorts by thanking heaven that 
no N.itive Slate can produce against it ’ a receipt for Rs. 5,000 
signed by an indiscreet journalist, the policy in whose columns was 
too palpably plain in exposing the object of the subsidy.’ To what 
particular paper does the Simla News refer ? Our contemporary might 
throw a little more light ou this remarkable transaction. The sooner 
the gutter journal in question is exposed the better.” 

• • 

The Special Court, composed of Mr. H. F. Evans and Major Thornton, 
to try Ram Chunder and others for the murder of Kunj Bebari Lai, 
a member of the Ulwar State Council, has sentenced Ram Chunder 
and Akbai Sing to death, Buddha to transportation for life, and 
Chandra to seven years’ rigorous impiisoninent. The Court thus dis- 
posed of the plea of justification 

“They submit not only that the Maharaja assented to the conspiracy, 
but that he ordered the death of Kunj Behary Lai, and that they thus 
had legal warrant for taking hii» life in the manner that they did. 
The burden of proving this lies on them. They are not entitled to 
dciimod that any inference should he drawn from the letters and con- 
duct of the Maharaja that is not siiictly warranted by the language 
of those letters. The accused, R.im Chander, has, while claiming im- 
munity from punishment on the ground that he was acting under the 
orders of his sovereign, observed the completest reticence as to the 
coarse of events and the circntii .lances which led to the murder, al- 
though he must have personal knowledge of them. Even if it cannot 
he said that he was bound to I;iy before the Court the whole of the 
facts within his knowledge, yet he caniioi lake advantage of his silence. 
The burden lies 00 him to prove his defence affirmatively, and his 
silence, theiefore, warrants the conclusion that nothing he can say 
would throw any further light on the mailer which would be favourable 
to his case. There is absolutely nothing to show that the plan for 
the murder of Kunj Behari Lai originated with the Maharaja, and 
therefore the active pait taken by Rain Chander, both in the pie- 
liminaiy measures taken by him .and in the actu.il accomplishment 
of the murder, points to him as the originator of the plot. It lay on 
him U) show that it did not, and he has made no attempt to do so. 
R tm Chander, who, whatever may have been the oiigin of the con- 
spiracy against Kunj J 3 chary Lai, was from first to last the mainspiing 
of that conspiracy, is a man of undoiibtrd ability and intelligence. 
The Maharaja was a young man, whose physical constitution had been 
ruined by his indulgence in drink, and wh«>se moral nature, it maybe 
safely infened, had not escaped deterioration from the same cause. 
The close and confidential imiinacy and friendship that existed be: ween 
the two has been amply demonstrated. That Ram Chander should 
have acquired ascendancy over the weaker character of the Maharaja 
can barely be doubted. That ilie latter, irritated by Kunj Behari Lai’s 
actions and behaviour, should have felt, and given expiessinn to a 
wish that he could rid himself of this officious stranger, would be 
natural enough; that he should have the strength of mind to deliber- 
ately plan his death, and of his own motion to authorize Ram Chander 
to set on foot and carry out a scheme for his murder, is improbable, 
and cannot be assumed without positive evidence to that effect. For 
it must be remembered tliat there is no evidence to show that the 
Maharaja was in any way cognizant of the plot till Akbai Singh was 
brought before him on i6th April, and much had been done before 
that. On the other hand, it is far from improbable that Ram Chander, 
the friend and confidant of the Maharaja, should be willing to take 
advantage of the weakness of his master and his hatred of Kunj 
Behari Lai, to obtain from him a promise of protection in a plot 
which would at once rid him of a rival and secure for the Maharaja 
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a release from the restraint and annoyance which he resented so 
strongly. 

To sum up, we are of opinion that the contention that the letters 
of the Maharaja furnished any such sovereign command from the 
niler of the Ulwar State as was in fact, or was supposed hy the accused 
in good faith to he binding on them, so as to warrant their committing 
what was an offence againt the law of their country, is altogether un- 
tenable. It is hardly necessary to add that, in the absence of any 
such binding command, there is nothing in the law of the Ulwar Slate 
to render the act of killing Kunj Behari justifinble hy that Irtw. With 
this plea the defence set up by the accused Ram Chaiider and 
Buddha, fftlls to the ground. 

Now for this utterly unjustifiable murder, for reasons which will 
appear from what we have already said, we hold the accused Ram 
Ciiander to be morally the most deeply responsible of all those, from 
the highest to the lowest, who connived at it. The influence that he 
undoubtedly exercised over the Maharaja was made use of, not, as it 
might have been, to prevent, but lo secure the accomplishment of this 
crime. His guilt was* in our opinion, of the gravest character. 

Akhai Singh was a hired assassin, a man who, to save himself from, 
it may be, imprisonment, but also to secure pecuniary advantages, was 
ready to take the life of an innocent man guiltless of any offence 
against him. 

Buddha, though present when the murder look place, did not, there 
is reason to believe, strike any blow himself. By reason of his 
presence he was technically guilty of the substantive offence of murder, 
but he did not actually do more than abet the murder. Although he 
showed no scruples in using eveiy effort to instigate Akhnt Sing to 
commit the murder, yet we cannot ignore the fact that he neither 
received nor hoped to leccive any pecuniary or other tangible reward 
or benefit lo himself individually. We, therefore, regard his guilt, 
serious though it w.as, as less in degree than that of either of the two 
last-named accused. 

As to Chandra, the evidence as to his conduct befort the murder is 
inconclusive : that he was fully cognizant of and privy to the plot is 
clear from his conduct at the time of, and immediately subsequent to. 
the murder ; but the part that he played was comparatively in- 
significant, and he also does not appear to have been influenced by any 
hope of personal advantage.” 

We cordially concur in the argument. 

At the Incorporated Liw Society’s provincini meeting, Mr. G, R. Dod 
read a paper in which occurs the following : — 

“Recently in France a lady has been called to the bar, and at 
Montana, United States, a lady also is practising as a Barrister, and is 
now seeking the appointment of Attorney-General. When ladies are 
admitted to the English bar, some serious questions will arise with 
regard to the forensic costume, and doubtless it will be necessaiy for 
a full Court to decide as to the nature of it. Possibly some ladies 
might be satisfied with a doctoi’s gown similar to that worn by the 
Princess of Wales, while others iniglii prefer the parti-coloured gowns 
that were worn by members of the bar about two centuries ago. To 
any who may be interested in such matters, I shall be pleased lo pro- 
duce some illusiratifins copied from a law treaties written about the 
fifteenth century. By some it is staled that at the death of Queen 
Anne the bar went into mourning, and has never yet come out of it ; 
by others it is asserted that the black gown came into use about the 
time of the Proirclorate. However, it is probable that the Indies may 
not think black altogether becoming to them. Then, with regard to 
the wig, they might demur to the use of it, especially when they are 
informed that it w.as first worn to conceal the fact that the head had 
been shaven— for when priests were foi bidden to courinue to act as 
advocates in Court they took to covering the head with a wig that it 
might not be known that foiincily they had belonged to the priestly 
order. Loid Al)iiiger expressed a hope that the time would come 
when the wig and gown, which he described as “mummeries,” would 
be entirely discarded— but there appeals to be no such prospect at the 
present linie, and I for one h.»ve no wish to see them done away with. 
The question of day or some other headdress would have to be fully 
considered hy the Court. Many ladies who are favoured with good 
heads of hair may prefer wearing it uncovered in Court ; bnt the 
Judges would probal)ly liave lo decide as to the way it should be worn 
— that is to say whether peifcclly plain, parted in the middle, or rough 
and wliolly according to the present fashion, and whether ringlets 
are permissible, and whether or not the hair may be tied up in ribbons, 
and. if so, what colour ; or it might be awkward, if the Judge upon 
hearing the voice of a lady advocate should be compelled to say th.at 
he heard some one speaking, but was unable to sec any one address- 
ing him. It might be necess.ary to set apart rooms at the Law 
Couits for the accommodation of roffeurs for the ladies.” 

What time these enlightened British take in adopting the most ob- 
vious reforms ! They still at home carry the burden of the wig “mum- 
mery.” In India the severity of the climate early lashed the lawyers 
out of the nonsense. 

• 

• # 

The following letter has been addressed by Mr. H« J. S. Cotton, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, lo the Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal 

“ Sir, — I am directed to invite your careful attention to the discussion 
which took place in the Bengal Legislative Council, recorded in pages 
1715 to 1718 of the Supplement to the Calcutta Gasetti^ dated I4tb 
September, 1892, and especially to the observations of the Hon’ble the 
President of the Council, on the subject of an amendment proposed by 
the Hon’ble .rhe Advocate-General in the Bill to amend the Village 


Chowkidari Act, 1870, to the following tffect 
'Provided always that no chowkidar appointed under the provisions 
of this Act shall be employed by any Police Officer on his private con- 
cern, or 011 any dutie.s not by this Act made obligatory on such chnw- 
kidar, and that any Police Officer so employing any such chowkidar 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to fifty rupees.’ 

2. This proviso, with the exception of the penalty attached, mt‘t 
with the approval of the majority of the Council, and was ultimately 
omitted fioin the Bill on the express understanding that the Executive 
Government would underiake to give complete effect to the ohjeci 
which the Council had iu view when they accepted the proviso. This 
object was to prohibit the use of chowkidar s on menial employments. 

3. The Lientenant-Goveinor has obseived with satisfaction that the 

following iiile has been introduced into the instructions to police officers 
for holding chowkidari muster parades : — ‘ • 

' XV.— Chowkidars must not be taken away from their vilhiges fer 
miscellaneous or other work except in cases of special iprgency, or 
when they are required to guard or e.scort prisnneis. Police officers 
employing chowkidars on their own private business, or utilising them 
as menial servants in any capacity, will be seveiely punished and wiB 
be considered liable to siimmaiy dismissal.’ 

4. Tiiis subject has also been referred to in the 8th paragraph of 
the Goveinnienl Resolution, dated 14th September, 1892, on your 
Annua) Police Report for 1891, as follows : — 

* Next to low caste ana disreputable antecedents, one of the causes 
which has done much to degrade the village chowkidar in his own 
esteem and that of the public, and to lessen his influence for good, 
has been the habit, too common among tlie Provincial Police, of treat- 
ing him ns a beast nf burden and a menial servant. The Government 
is pledged to do all it can to stop this custom, and special orders are 
under isMie on the subject; but the Lieuienani-Governor takes this 
opportunity of giving publicity to his desire that Magistrates and Dis- 
tiict Superintendents of Police should set their faces sternly against 
the practice. When the chowkid.ar lecognises that he is a servant of 
the State and bears a sanad of appointment under the Magistrate’s 
hand and seal, it may be expected that he himself will refuse (o submit 
to ill-treatincut, and that the inferior police officers will understand 
that his status has been so raised that menial employment must nut be 
thought of in connection with him.’ 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor now directs me to say that it is ex- 
pected of every District Superintendent of Police that he will vigor- 
usiy carry out these orders, and will make it a special subject of in- 
quiry, when in<ipecting a thaiia or outpost, whether any improper use 
is made of the services of chowkidars, .and whether the orders of Gov- 
ernment on the subject are known and understood by all patties. He 
should al.so devote a special paragraph in his annual report to the 
mention of what he has done in this direction, and slmnld give in- 
formation regarding any instances he may find in whk'h the rule on 
the subject has been neglcried or traversed. You are also requested 
to devote a special paragraph to this rn your own nnniral report, and 
both you yourself and tlie Deputy Inspectors-General should, on 
occasion of your local Inspections, not fail to give your particular 
attention to the enforcement of these Orders. 

6. I am to add that the suhsiance of these orders regarding the 
relations between chowkidars and the regular police should be posted 
up in every thana and ouipo'st in the province in English and in the 
vernacular.” 


Dr. Charles Page, in the Arena^ is of opinion that typhoid fever, ns at 
present tieated by drugging and feeding the patient, is no better than 
the playing of a stream of petroleum upon a burning building. He 
says that until the crisis is past, food in typhoid fever is a diug, and a 
harmful ding, and the one thing that a typhoid fever patient ntrds is 
to fast. The Doctor has observed the effects of fasting fiom si.\ lo 
twelve days lo be in the highest degree productive of health and com- 
fort to the patients. He has a specific for cure of the disease. It is 
hydiopatiiic. The tieatment consists of immersing the patienr in a 
comparatively cold bath when the temperature reaches roi to 103 deg. 
F. (according lo circumsiauces, including that of the physician’s 
knowledge of the principle involved and — his courage.) Doctor Page 
has observed that while under the feeding system, the mortality is 20 
per cent., under the cold licntment, it is only two or even less. 

The learned of Europe arc now gradually discovering for tliem- 
selves truths familiar in the East to the good housewife and the ex- 
perienced mater familias, 

• • 

There has lately been at a municipal office in the neig+ffioiirhood of 
the metropolis a scene of more than usual excitement. The Vice- 
Chairman, seeing a bullock belonging lo the municipality Iim|i)ing, en- 
quired of a low-caste man (a chamar) in municipal employ how the 
animal had been injured. The man pleaded ignorance. Thereupon, 
he was struck. He look it quietly, sayiitg nothing. He was 
asked again. He explained that he had been away on some other 
business on which he had been sent by the Vice-Chairman himself 
and that on his return he had found the bullock In that condition ; 
Under the circumstances, how could he know ? That explanation 
got him another blow. Thereat he said “ Baboo I 1 am a low 
man artd your servant, but you should not beat me for nothing.” Ho 
got another and severer licking for his appeal* It was now. limo 
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enough (or tho worm lo turi)| and the brawny, navvy*chested 
Nonaryan rushed upon the civic magnate and attacked him. The 
latter is no typical Bengali, being indeed a Baboo of fortune and 
yesterdayi but a strong*buiii, muscular man. He was no match, 
however, for the Pariah Hercules, who seized him by the neck and 
pou^l||pd. him well — or ill, we should say perhaps. The municipal 
staff in attendance were, we are afraid, remiss in promptly rescuing 
the Vice. 

• 

• • 

HERE is the Isis Unvcilcd—of border life in America 

“ A notorious desperado, known as ‘ Commodore* Miller, who, it is 
believed, has been concerned in many dark crimes in the neighbour- 
hood of Dallas (Texas,) was overtaken by a band of his pursueis on 
September 29th. Four bloodhounds led the sheriff’s officers to the 
place where the robber was found, but the effort to capture him was 
unsuccessful. Miller killed three of the bloodhounds, and then ran 
to the underbrush for protection and shelter. Although four of the 
ofheers had been within 50 yards of him, as was afterwards ascertain- 
ed, not one of them had the courage to attempt to capture the robber. 
Another pack of bloodhounds has been secured, and the exciting 
seaicli is being continued. Orders have been given to shoot the 
robber on his appearing in sight.” 

VVe had no idea that Texas is still in that condition. Heathen 
savagery could scarcely match it. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

Today the Viceroy holds a Levde and Investiture at Madras. 

Today is also the last day — as the unsophisticated public will be sur- 
prised to learn — for sending the cards for the Levde at Government 
House, Calcutta. The Viceroy being still far from the capital, it does 
not occur to the lieges that the day of bowing is near. Nor has 
any reminder been vouchsafed them. The fact is that the usual ad- 
vertisements of the Levlie and the Drawing Room have been 
withheld ^ this year by our very economical Government. This is 
the right earnest way in which effect is being given to the Secretary 
of Statens order for retrenchment in the Military expenditure of 
the Empire. As a consequence, many loyal subjects will miss 
the opportunity of paying their respects to Her Majesty in the person 
of her Representative. But sa/us populi est suprema lex. Or, is this 
playing at hide and seek with the poor public a dodge diploinaiic for 
diminishing the crowd and relieving the Viceroy ? 


We have»so uniformly served good poetry lo our readers that they are 
in danger of losing relish fiom surfeit. Accordingly, we to-day venture 
on laying before them a simpler dish — ludiineiitary verse, if so much 
—the genuine thoughts and aspirations of the Koles at the late visit 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in English metre. 

A JOINT memorial against the proposed Cadastral Survey for Behar 
has gone up to the Viceroy from the British Indian Association, the 
Behar Landholders’ Association, the Bhagulpore Landholders* As- 
sociation, the Tirhoot Landholders’ Association, the Zemindari Pun- 
chayet and the Indian Property Association. Where, we wonder, is 
the Indian Association, which was the first to lend its helping hand 
to the agitation against the Survey? No matter if it does not join the 
memorial. The associated Associations are strong enough by them- 
selves to command a hearing. Each, indeed, is a power. And on 
this particular subject as authoritative as interest can make or unmake. 

The memorial is a clever production so far as it goes. It does not 
content itself with travelling over beaten track but starts new opposition 
of its own. 

The joint memorialists object to the introduction of the measure 
without sufficient previous intimation, to the adoption of survey, 
imposing heavy land taxation, without fresh legislation and without a 
public opportunity for discussing ihe measure. They contend that the 
entire' cost ought to be a charge on the general revenues of the 
cotmtry. They point out that the order for survey makes no mention 
of its authority. Supposing it were the Bengal Tenancy Act, they 
ttrgue that that Act gives not the authority, and that it would be 
illegal and ultra vires to proceed with the survey. Besides, it is 
carrying the Bengal Tenancy Act too far beyond its legitimate 


scope, to use it for mere statistical purposes— to draw out of it 
a complete and accurate organ for discovery of economic facts, 
for prevention of famine and -for definite or authoritative re- 
gistration of areas and fixing of rents. A survey under that 
Act can deal only with the respective rights of landlord and tenant* 
Nor does the* Survey Act empower Government to order a cadastral 
survey. “ It is difficult ” for the memorialists “ to conceive any mea- 
sure that would work more oppressively and inequitably than that 
* ♦ ♦ an unwilling landholder should be forced to submit to be 
penalized over again in order merely to minister to a pedantic love of 
illusive administrative symmetry.” Then the memorial lays stress on 
“ the grievous proceedings and embittered feelings between landlords 
and tenants” as the inevitable results of the survey. The estimated 
cost of survey, it is advsiticed, dons not include the cost and har- 
rassment of the litigiition to both the zemindars and the rayyets, much 
less of the inevitable disturbance of Ihe amicable relations which ought 
to exist between H zemindar and his rayyets” and the encourage- 
ment of illegal combinations against payment of rent. The corrupt 
amin has a paragraph to himself. The cost of survey is next touched 
upon and its particular unsuitability at the present moment of scarcity. 
“ To all zemindars and rayyets tliis would mean a land tax of a very 
severe character ; to very many, it would mean absolute impoverish- 
lueot, and in some cases even actual ruin.” Whether “as a sort of 
compulsory benevolence ” on both the zemindar and rayyet for their 
future mutual advantage, or as “ a measure of relief to the rayyet,” 
the memorialists believe, “ it will be “fell by all classes interested in 
land as a crushing and disastrous measure of gratuitous and wholly 
unnecessary penal exaction, without any countervailing advantage to 
the State.” The measure is “ utterly devoid of even a microscopical 
advantage— political or fiscal — to the State.” 


This is going round the globe, to show what fools Moslems are and 
how they would be better for being despoiled of their territories and 
placed under the heels of the orthodox Russians and enlightened 
Euiopeans generally : — 

“Thtre is an interesting story told as to how Ihe Shereef came to 
his high position. He is said to have been the son of a previous 
Shereef by one of the female slaves. When this Shereef was dying 
he was asked whom he would nominate as his successor. He replied : 
* My boy that is fond of playing with my gold-headed walking-stick.* 
The bny*s mother, who was in the dying chamber, immediately left 
the room, and handing the stick to her child, told him not to give it 
to any one. After a shoit time the old man died. Search was made 
for the stick, when, to the amazement of the faithful, the heir was 
found to be a slave’s child, and they were bound to accept him as 
their head.” 

The suggestion is that Christians would not have blindly acted on the 
letter but dived into the spiiit. They would have taken evidence to 
identify the heir under the noncupative will. We are not so sure of 
all that. Such things happen in Christendom every day. The story 
of succession given above is a lamentable one, but it was a mere ac- 
cident, and accidents, the Europeans always tell us, will occur in the 
besi-regulalcd households. 

The next suggestion is the absurdity of superstitious adherence to the 
hereditary principle I But are Mecca and Cairo and Constantinople the 
only places where this principle is observed? Is it unknown in the en- 
lightened Christendom? Does not the English writer of the foregoing 
paragraph know that somewhere out of the pale of Islam the national 
recognition of greatness, goodness, and wisdom may rtsuil in the apo- 
theosis of littleness, vileness, an<^ folly, thai the public reward of 
striking ability may make legislators of asses^ that the success of a 
Heaveii-born captain on land or sea may lead to the permanent ennobl- 
ing of poltroons with right of interfetence in the state? In Mussulman 
polity the hereditary principle is, unfortunately, rather at a discount. 

After all, we believe the whole is a yarn of tiic American kind. 


The Chicago Exhibition will flood the English language as used in 
the older hemisphere with a large accession of new words. Here in 
Mr. Sala’s Echoes in the EngHshpnan we have notice of the introduc- 
tory importation of two . 

“ Accommodation at Chicago would seem to be somewhat costly 
just now, and I read that many visitors from New Yoik are paying 
ten dollars or two pnuuds a day for rooms * which they would decline 
to reside in for nothing at home.' ‘But,* says one sage journalist of 
the West/ ol course you couldn't have a celebration like this without 
a large amount of kicking.' Costly board and lodging are character- 
ised as a kick. Then there is another kick about Genel'al Miles 
refusing to march a body of United States troops id miles a day,.^ ta 
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be yanked round the city and looked at.’ I have an idea of what 
a Yankee is, but what is it to be ‘ yanked ? Other ’ kickers’ are people 
who are left out of the invitation list. There were ii,ooo Press ap- 
plications for tickets, bur only i,7cx) were issued.” 


An interesting glimpse into the workshop of several eminent men of 
letters is aflforded by the following opening paragraph of a short 
paper : — 

“ Mr. Andrew Ltng remarks somewhere that he believes he has not 
a single dictionary in his house. Browning, on the other hand, 
when it was definitely decided that ho was to adopt literature as his 
profession, ’qualified himself for it,* as Mrs. Sutherland Orr tells 
us, * by reading and digesting the whole of Johnson’s Dictionary.* 
This fact explains his mastery of all the intricacies of the English 
language. By the way, a legal luminary has so high an opinion of 
that superseded w«)ik th.at he refuses to accept definitions from other 
sources. Tennyson is said frequently to consult that odd aid to poesy, 
a rhyming dictionary ; and Wordsworth, like Fiyron, constantly made 
use of vocabularies, ‘ I never compose,’ he (nice said to a visitor, 
* without having a dictionary at hand, ready to turn to when I want 
a word. ’ In that case a dictionary must have been his inseparable 
companion, and it is not a bad one, either, even for the hypothetical 
‘desert island. ’Lord Chatham told one of his friends th.at he had 
twice read from beginning to end Butler’s Dictionary. He was re- 
warded for his trouble. Fox said of his great antagonist that he 
always used word, and that each word had its own place, and 
was regulated, not by chance, but by law. In later life Chatham 
used to have the dictionary read aloud to him once a year. He said 
so many noble and useful words fell out of use, which is very true. 
Emerson also thought the dictionary ‘ not a bad book to read,’ though 
for another reason: ’there is no can’t in it, no excess of explanation, 
and it is full of suggestion— the raw material of possible poems and 
histories. Nothing is wauling but a little ’shuffling,’ sorting, ligaturci 
and cartilage.’ We have a singular illustration of this proposition in 
the practice of one of our most eminent men of letters. This gentleman 
affirms that there is no book like a dictionary when anybody is in 
search of new ideas. If he is stranded when preparing a speech, he 
turns over a few pages of any dictionary, and there finds ample mateiial 
for the longest oration .”— JowmL 


Indefinite humanity in its unit, unconditioned hy sex or size, colour 
or creed, age or race, has just been crystallized and got a name — by an 
accident. The othei day a pair of boots was picked up on the beach 
at St Leonards by somebody— no need to enquire who. On looking 
about, he saw the dead body of a girl floating in the sea. He ar- 
rested the drift and brought it to the shoie, when he was reward- 
ed for his pains by the receipt of a letter to himself, which was found 
pinned to the clothing. The following aie the terms of the touching 
note to the lesciier of her person —.ifier death:— “Dear Somebody, 
— May God foigive me for what I am doing, I am liicd of my life. 
God love you all and dear mother. It is no one’s fault but my own.— 
Louis Davies. Don’t gi leve for me. I don’t deserve it.” The body 
was identified as that of an unmarried girl who lived with her parents 
in the neighl)()uiho)d. For all that, we have heie anolhei repetition 
of thceveriecuirentlr.igcdyof the Budge of Sighs, and that little 
epistle m.iy be taken geneially as a piosc vetsion of the immoitai 
verse of Hood. * 


Sir Charles Ellioit has affouled relief lo the Orihodox learned Ma 
inedans of Bengal by appoiniing Sliainsul Ulama Motilvi Abin 
Arabic and Persian Professor «( the I’residency College, to the p 
of Head Mouivi in the Arabic Department of the Calcutta Mjedtes 
which becomes vacant on the 1 st December, by the retirement 
MouIvi Abdool Hai. There was anxiety in consequence of a rep 
that Sir Charles was for a from the North-Western Provim 
Nothing could have been more welcome to the Bengal Mahomedi 

Shan the advent of a man like Shamsol Ulama Monivi Abdool Hr 
of Khyrabad m 0„dh-repnied to be the most disiingni.hed Ara 
scholar and aiuhor in ihe-whnie of India-whom the I«,e Sir Willi 
Grey bad.mvited and brought down in , 870 . The fear was, ibat 
Charles b.,.« a personal friend of the Aligarh Jt.forme,, Sir S' 
Ahmad Khan, he might bring in a Natuiist. 
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Two undesirnble candidates had actually appeared in (be field— one 
of them a wellknown Wahabi, and the other a follower of the Aligarh 
school, who has besides adopted the English dress. The claims of 
both were being trumpeted in the newspapers, although the learned 
of Bengril were not satisfied that ciiner of them had received a complete 
Arabic education, or was competent to teach the most difficult woika 
in Arabic lileiature and science. 


With Mouivi Ahmad’s promotion to the head Moulviship in the 
Calcmia Mediessnh, his post in the Presidency College becomes 
vacant, lu filling it up, the Diiector of Public Instruction cani^ot 
be too careful that no one is appointed who has not a thorough ac- 
qnaitiiance wiili Arabic and Persian literature. A deal too much is 
made nowadays of a knowledge of English in the holder of this post. 
The result is that efficiency in Aiabic learning is saciificed to a 
superficial accomplishment. It is wellknown that true Arabic scholars 
schloin know English. And there is a good reason for this. A diffi- 
cult language like Arabic can be mastered only by long and .single- 
minded devotion. For Mahomedans the spur to that devotion is faith. 
Hence such devotees do not care for other languages than Persian 
historically if not philologically allied to the Aiabic. Accordingly 
as the educational authorities insist upon a knowledge of English, 
second-rate and third-rate men— no scholars— arc frequently appointed 
to these chairs, to the dcliirnent of the under-graduates, and the 
prestige of University education. Students who have taken up Arabic 
or Persian as their secfind language, unable to get satisfaction from 
their regular Arabic and Persian Piofessors, are driven to take lessons 
from private tutors possessed of genuine learning, at additional cost, 
in f)rder to qualify themselves for their examinations. We do not think 
that a knowledge of English is a stne qua non in a Professor of 
Arabic and Persian, and we tiust that the Director of Public Instruction 
will give due consideration to this point and thereby save the under- 
graduates from a troublesome necessity and superfluous burden. 


There is no end to the exhibitions of Sit Charles Elliott. A pyro- 
technist with a full slock, he is continually firing penny-crackers and 
bombs and throwing up rockets. As a provider of sensation, he has 
taken the shine out of Sir George Campbell himself. He has kept 
Bengal in a ferment. Many, have suffered and no body is safe. There 
is no knowing wh;U a day may bring forth. He is turning up every 
thing with his great toe. Neither men nor institutions can claim any- 
thing beyond a nominal consideration. He is certainly above supersti- 
tion perhaps above sentiment loo. He gives no qnprter — his 
sentence rarely admits of reprieve or respite. He is unquestionably an 
able man, an indefatigable worker, devoted to his charge and animated 
by the best intentions. What ft proof he affords of the trqth lhat 
without judgment and mercy everything is vain ! 

His views and methods arc singular. His discoveries are no less 
queer. He is ever after will-o’-the-wisps. Guided by that spirit-lamp, 
he is continually coining upon — mares’ nests. 

Last week we quoted a paiagiaph from the Resolution on the BoattTs 
Land Revenue Administration Report for the ye.ar 1891-92, in which 
Sir Charles Elliott considers it objectionable that courts “award 
damages in icnt-suits to the non-suited party at the rale of 25 pey 
cent, on the amount of leiit decreed or claimed.” True, ' he says, that 

Sections 2 and 3 of Act VT (B. C.) of 1862, and sections 90 and 91 
of Act 1 (B.C.) of 1879 empower the court to award damages.” That 
law, he considers, not only objectionable, but “ in the course of bis 
inspections His Honour formed the opinion that the penalty was. 
awauled with very little consideration.” And, as “ih^rs nothing 
corresponding to this provision in the Bengal Tenancy Act,” “ the 
Lieutenant-Governor would like the Board of Revenue to yonsider 
whether the power, which is permissive, to award such damages should 
not be withdrawn by executive order.” 

The Resolution is under the signature of Mr. C, E. Biickland, who 

was himself, for many years, in the Board of Revenue. 

The Board, we hope, will look before they leap, in the hurry to carry 
out the order of our precipitate and exacting Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Bengal Government Resolution on the’ Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration Report of the Board cites a later enactment to- support rije view 
taken of the objectionable character of two earlier ones. The Reso- 
luiion distinctly says that the. Bengal Tenancy Aat m em- ' 
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power the court to award damai^es. Who could suppote that such 
a stateiuent in a grave document issued from tlie Secretariat and pub- 
lished by Government for geueral information as well as the guidance 
of the administration, should be open to contradiction ? Yet so it is. It 
is not only a rnisleaditig hut an absolutely wrong statement, and of 
^iroursef^^ very foolish one into the bargain. It avers the non-existence 
of an existent fact. Is it possible that our copy of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act reads differently fiom the one reserved for Government? It cer- 
tainly does not support the Government statement. Section 68 of Ac- 
VI 11 of 1885 runs thus 

*‘(i) If ia any suit brought for the recovery of arrears of rent, it apt 
pears to the Court that the defendant has, without reasonable or pro- 
bable cause, neglected or refused to pay the amount of rent due by him, 
the Court may award to the plaintiff, in addition to the amount decreed 
for rent and costs, such damages, not exceeding twenty-five per centum 
on the amount of rent decreed, as it thinks fit : ^ 

Provided that interest shall not be decreed when damages arc 
awaided under this section. 

(2) If, in any suit brought for the recovery of arrears of rent, it ap- 
pears to the Court that the plaintiff has instituted the suit without 
reasonable or probable cause, the Court may award to the defendant, 
by way of damages, such sum, not exceeding twenty-five per centum 
on the whole amount claimed by the plaintiff, as it thinks fit.” 

The old repealed law of Landlord and Tenant,— Vlll. (B.C.) of 
1869 — an Act to amend the procedure in suits between Landlords 
and Tenants, also allowed damages, thus : — 

“Sec. 44. In any suit hereafter to he brought for rent under the 
provisions of this Act, if it shall appear to the Coml that the defendant 
lias, without reasonable or probable cause, neglected or refused to 
pay the amount due by him, and that he has not, before the institutiou 
of the suit, tendered such amount to the plaintiff or his duly authorised 
agent, nr in case of the refusal of the plaintiff [or such agent to 
receive the amount tendered, has not deposited such amount in 
the Court before the institution of the suit in manner heieinafter 
mentioned, it shall be lawful for the Court to award to the plaintiff, 
in addition to the amount decreed for rent and costs, such damages, 
not exceeding twenty-five per centum on the amount of rent decreed, 
as the Court may think fit. These damages, if awaided, as well as the 
amount of rent and costs decreed in the suit, shall carry interest at the 
rate of twelve per centum per amuiin from the date of decree until 
payment thereof.” 

We wonder what are the Courts the Lieutenant-Governor visited 
which, since the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, could award 
damages under Act VI (B. C.) of 1862. Certainly no court would be 
justified in awarding any such damage under the sai<l Act VI, since 
1st November, 1885, when the Bengal Tenancy Act came into opera- 
tion. For the Bengal Tenancy Act repeals the whole of the Bengal 
Act VI of 1862. All that lefeience to the Boaid of Revenue is Love’s | 
Labour Lost. i 

Sir Chailes Klliolt would seem to he an Oiiental Prince, less his ^ 
maghificcnce. lie would have his finger in eveiy pie. lie would be 
the centre of all aiitliority and power. He would inteifere with the j 
powers of the High Court. He would not leave the Church alone. I 
He had lately liem encroaching 011 the authority of the Bishop. He is 
^ dow on Ins way to dt-pnve the siihoiclioalc comts of the power of 
discretion in lespect of damages iii rent suits, lie seems to think 
that the diacrciioo ny power exercisable by them is entirely at the 
option fif the Lieineoaul-G ivemor. Wlieu the law is not positive or 
impel alive, he thinks that he lias the power to witlnlraw it when 
jie believes it ohjeclionahl**, because, we f.iucy, rhe appointment 
of magi.stiates tests with him. And Sir Chailes Elliott is a Moulvi — a 
learned man— among the ofiivtials. .So much for the constiluiional 
knowledge oflhcgieat Indian Civil Seivice I 
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SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 

The demonstration in Trafalgar Square, on Novem- 
ber 13, to commemorate the “ Bloody Sunday” of 
1887. which Reuter would have ignored if be could, 


was a far more important event than the intrigues of 
minor royalty which he so religiously chronicles. 
This demonstration marks a distinct advance in de- 
mocratic manners and morals. Unlike many of its 
predecessors, it was characterised by a total absence 
of violence, and may, therefore, be taken as an 
evidence of a more definite programme of action 
which the socialist party in England has adopted, 
guided by its past experience. Although England 
was the country last reached by the wave of revolu- 
tionary socialism, which had long before passed 
over the continent, often attended by such dreadful 
results of the disruption of the fundamental principles 
of government, it is not inconsiderably affected by 
the movement now that wilder visions of social trans- 
formation have been opened before the proletariat of 
the country. The foundation of the propaganda waS' 
practically laid in 1883, by men, many of whom had 
made their figures in the world, and four years later, 
when the movement had spread widely over the 
country, it was no longer mistaken as a political 
factor in the State. Its principal founders were Mr. 
William Morris, the poet ; Mr. H. M. Hyndman, a 
journalist of standing and ability; Mr. J. Stuart 
Glennie, and Mr. Belfort Bax, both authors of re- 
pute ; Dr. Aveling, a popular lecturer on science, 
and son-in-law of Karl Marx; Miss Helen Taylor, 
step-daughter of John Stuart Mill; and the Rev. 
Stewart Headlam. The programme of the Social 
Democratic Federation, by which name the organisa- 
tion was called, demanded, among other conces- 
sions, the nationalisation of land and all means, of 
production, direct legislation by the people, direct 
election of all functionaries by adult suffrage, gratui- 
tous justice, gratuitous, compulsary, and equal edu- 
cation, abolition of standing armies. Home Rule for 
Ireland, an eight hours’ day. State erection of work- 
men’s dwellings, progressive income tax, propor- 
tional representation, abolition of the House of Lords, 
ancl separation of Church and State. At present 
the fortunes of English socialism depend, in a large 
measure, upon Mr. John Burns, whose firm deter- 
mination and excellent organisation have estab- 
lished a new labour movement, which is likely 
to play a conspicuous part in the history of Eng- 
land in the immediate future. Various societies 
have, of late, sprung up, representing, in some 
places, a fanatic interest in socialism, but none of 
these revolutionary bodies has a complete organisa- 
tion like those of continental countries. Nor is 
socialism in lingland gone to such an absurd length 
as to maintain that attitude of rank indifferentism, 
not to say absolute hostility, to religion, as it has 
done principally in Germany and Russia. Religion 
is exactly the rock on which many a movement of 
this description has stranded. “ For my part,” says 
De Tocqueville, " I doubt whether man can ever 
support at once complete religious independence 
and entire public freedom ; and I am inclined to 
think that if faith be wanting in him he must serve, 
and if he be free he must believe." While the 
continental socialists have generally assailed the 
Church and religion, those in England have wise- 
ly followed the course of religious neutrality and. 
toleration. 

The “ Bloody Sunday ” of 1887 is memorable 
in t.he history of England as the day on which, 
for the first lime, the law-abiding boH\-geoisie were 
awakened from their supposed security by the in- 
surrection of the unemployed mass of London. 
The events which happened on that day were but 
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sequels to those of the 8th February, 1886. when 
a monster meeting was held in Trafalgar Square, 
under the banners of the Fair Trade League and 
the Revolutionary Social Democrats. At thq close 
of that meeting, the mob marched by Pali Mall. 
St. James’s street, and Piccadilly to Hyde Park, 
breaking and plundering the club houses and private 
residences which lay on their way. The damages 
done were estimated at ;^50,ooo. Stringent measur- 
es as regards the holding of public meetings in 
Trafalgar Square were shortly afterwards passed 
by Sir Charles Warren, the Commissioner of Police. 
This, however, more excited the mob, and they 
proceeded to organise another attack on the city. 
Mr. Cunningham Graham, m.p,, and Mr. Burns, 
the principal ringleaders of the riot, were sen- 
tenced to equal terms of six months’ imprisonment. 
The rules about meeting in Trafalgar Square were 
strictly enforced, but they were subsequently re- 
laxed on particular days of the week. What the 
agitators now demand is the unrestricted right of 
meeting in the Square, together with the control of 
the police by the County Council. 

There are some who prophesy that we are within 
measurable distance of most stirring social agitation, 
and, in proof of their assertion, they cite the number 
of socialist organisations — democratic, anarchist, 
dilettante — which have sprung into existence in Lon- 
don recently. There are already four small anarchist 
clubs in London, and some of the principal anarchist 
leaders — for example. Prince Krapotkin and Victor 
Dave — live there. Besides, there are various amateur 
societies — such as the Christian Society, the Fabian 
Society, the societies formed under Ruskinian inspira- 
tion — which lake an appreciative, if not an active, 
interest in socialism. The large body of men, eking 
out a hand-to-mouth existence — the ** submerged 
tenth ”-^have found that on a well-timed rising alone’ 
they could count for the amelioration of their condi- 
tion. Among the employed, also, “ strikes” are but 
mild manifestations of the furious spirit which may 
break out into open violence, should occasions arise. 
That we are on the eve of a gigantic social revolu- 
tion — a revolution, which will immensely alter the 
relations of society — none who has carefully watch- 
ed the tide of events for the past few years, will 
venture to contradict. Where previous revolutions 
have left behind them an unquiet and turbulent spirit 
— a “valetudinary habit,” as Burke calls it. “ of 
making the extreme medicine of the State its daily 
bread,” it is unlikely to expect a peaceful termina- 
tion of the issues proceeding from that cause. 

HINDU MUSIC AND A MAIIOMEDAN POET IN 
BENGALI 

[first notice] 

This is t most respectable looking Bengali book with every mecha- 
nical and outward recommendation. Printed, carefully and well, 
in large type, with good ink, on good English paper (from John 
Dickinson) with liberality of margin, of a handy size encased in 
stout boards, it wants but some expenditure in gold leaf and muslin 
or morocco to make it an de luxe. Old eyes in especial will 
bless the author for his ;bold uncrowded typography. The whole 
get-up is appropriate to a work on a Fine Art. Neither the Great 
Master who gives name to the book, nor his imperial roaster him- 
self, if either could see, would have cause for grumble. 

In another external respect this publication — wc use the word 

♦ A Treatisi on thi Science of Hindu Music. Edited by HarUb 
Chandra Datta^ Professor of Oriental Languages to the Foreigners, 
Sangita TdnuiOfta. &c., [in Bengali} Calcutta; 1299 Bengali Era 
(corresponding with the Cbristian year 1892.) 


advisedly— is somewhat unique. Indeed, in more than one respect 
it is a bibliographic .curiosity. In the first place, it is not one book 
but two books by different authors not merely bound within the 
same cover but linked together, almost organically. The title page 
which we transcribe below denominates one— the main — perform- 
ance and the performer, but another book is quietly carried as a 
stowaway in the hold at the back, and the name of the bookwright 
is just mentioned, confidentially as it were, in the Preface. And 
thereby hangs a tale. Partnorship in book-making is nothing 
singular. It has always existed and is now more than «ver com- 
mon. In these days of division of labour and specialisation of 
studies, wc often see, more than one man of letters salaaming the 
public from the same title-page — nay more, sometimes the pro- 
ductions of half a dozen or even a dozen writers stitched together 
Sy the same thread. But there is a peculiarity in rhe present 
case. The circumstances and authorship of the book ignored in 
both the Oriental and the English little, supply ground for sus- 
picion. As we have said, it is a curiosity of literature, which 
differentiates it from not only its greater, more prominent fellow, but 
from all other literary efforts. While the book is the production 
of a Hindu, the booklet is the production of a Mahomedan. 
Now it is not the writing of a book by a Mahomeden that is pro- 
vocating of a stare as the writing of the particular book. Had 
it been a Persian or Urdu work, there would have been no question. 
But a Bengali book by a Mussulman— even a Bengali Mussulman — 
is still uncommon. 

There is a dialect of the Bengali to which the Ij^wer classes 
of Islam in the far East are partial, called Mussulman Bengali, 
in which there is a small and insignificant literature. A pub- 
lication in that platois would be no great thing, but the subsidiary 
book before us is not in that lingo. Under the late expansion 
of popular education and vernacular studies, this Cambrian ano- 
maly has more than ever been pushed to a corner, and Hindus and 
Mussulmans alike are learning the same standard Bengali from the 
same books, and under the same system. There have recently 
been some attempts by Mahomedans to start vernacular news- 
papers under Mahomedan con.duct. But as yet hardly any Ma- 
homedans have ventured on the field of authorship. Not but 
what a few books have appeared with Mahomedan names on the 
title-pages. But they are of the books that arc no books, according 
to Charles Lamb. We do not remember any strictly literary pub- 
lication. This, we believe, is the first appearance in a durable 
refcrcncablc form in print of Bengali^ poetry in Bengali. Wc re- 
member metrical contributions to some of the Mahomedan news- 
papers. There were Mahomedan impressarios of Kobi bands and 
possibly they had Mahomedan composers and song-writers to 
give them tunes and words to the music. But those songs have 
not been preserved. Strange as it may sound, wc have seen 
Hindu hymns by Mahomedaps, but except a few specimens un-. 
carthed by that excellent Bengali enquirer Baboo K-oylas Chundcr 
Singh, they are unknown and (speaking in no Hamiltonian sense) 
unknowable. Here, then, we have at length the first contribution 
to Bengali literature by a Mahomedan in the shape of the first 
productions of the Mussulman Muse in Bengali. 


TRADING WITHOUT A LICENSE. ^ 

A CURIOUS AND INTERESTING CASE. 

[From the Calcutta Daily Papers.) ^ 

A somewhat curious case came on before Dr. Sambhu C. Mookcr- 
jee, Honorary Presidency Magistrate, on the the 25th ultimo. The 
Calcutta Municipality through their License Inspector charged one 
Juggobundhu Dassjof 82, Cross-street (Burra Bazar), for carrying on 
trade in Calcutta— purchasing goods in Calcutta for transport 
and sale beyond the limits of Calcutta— without a license under 
Class IV, section 87, Act 11 . (B.C.) of 1888. . The hearing of the 
case lasted for two days. 

The municipal pleader appeared for the protecuttOQi md two 
vakils of the High Court appeared for the defence* 

The foltewlng judgment waa delivered;--* 
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This is « curious and interesting caie. The defendant Juggo- 
bondhu Dass has been regularly fined year after year for trading 
without a license. The Corporation has put in certified copies of 
the judgments of this Court convicting and fining him Rs. 38 for 
for not taking out a license for carrying on his firm in the year 
^889.90, and again fining him Rs. 37-8 for the same offence in 1890- 
91. After that, one would have thought that the defendant would 
take care not to come in again before the Court on any such charge. 
But he has been brought up again. Familiarity seems to have 
rubbed all feeling of discredit out of him. Any decent-minded 
man would rather lose a few rupees th’an permit an unbroken con- 
tinuity of annual fines to be recorded against him. This defendant 
was not of that mind. Of course, if he has any substantial legal 
• grounds for doing business within municipal limits without the 
expense of a license he will have their benefit, notwithstanding the 
appearances against him. Unfortunately he cannot show any valid 
reason. The onns lies with him of showing very strong grounds, 
indeed, for exemption, and he has only the flimsiest plausible 
excuse. It appears that two other persons on the same premises 
have been summoned on the same charge ; and according to the de- 
fendant they all— including himself— constitute one concern. That 
would make them liable to one license. But they have not taken 
out a single license between them. From the amount of money 
they have been spending during all these many years on pleaders 
and solicitors of the High Court, they arc perfectly well able to 
pay— only they are determined not to give a pice if they can help. 
They themselves are intelligent, smart men, and they have clever 
advisers. They have presented a queer situation to the Municipality 
and the Court. Their case is this. They are cloth dealers of 
Maldah, where they have different shops on different accounts. 
They sell European piece-goods as well as country dbotees^ buying in 
Calcutta. They have no business at Calcutta, but they have com- 
bined to hire a house between them for the accommodation of the 
agents they severally send to buy for them severally, to store the 
goods bought, pack them and despatch them. They keep an es- 
tablishment in common for these agents or themselves, for not un- 
commonly each man comes to Calcutta to buy his own investments. 
There is no sale here— no business as they contend, there being no 
profit or loss here. Such is their story. The whole seems to me 
a brilliant device tor carrying on business and making profit with- 
out paying pne’s dues. It is an original plan by which any number 
of persons in the inland export trade may deprive the Town 
Corporation of its license fees. The objection of the defendant to 
pay is simply technical— and technical of a very curious kind — so 
that he must make it out to the fullest, in every particular. It is 
curious that the defence now alleges a joint and again a separate 
business each time that any kind of status is suited to evade payment. 
A unit at Calcutta they arc three entities at Maldah. Such a diver- 
sity of relations between ihc same persons is not impossible. But 
it requires proof. The convenient allegation of it is nothing. I 
must say that it has not been made out to my satisfaction, that 
Juggobundhu Dass or Srcc Churn Dass and Co., or whatever the 
names of the firm arc, of 82, Cross-street, is a single business at 
Calcutta which branches out into three separate concerns at Maldah, 
notwithstanding the evidence of Rajoiii Kanta Dass and the 
Marwarcc cloth-dcalcr, whom the defendant’s janiadar brought 
with him, and notwithstanding the single book in which the tran- 
sactions carried on on the premises arc entered. The thing has been 
managed with great ingenuity, and wc must not allow ourselves to 
be arrested by these appearances. To me it has all the aspect 
of three firms unified for the nonce to evade fiscal visita- 
tions. The plea (hat the several Maldah firms have no 
business at Calcutta is a mere pretence. It seems to me that 
Calcutta is the most important place of business to them. Every- 
thing depends upon buying good things, buying them cheap, and 
godownitig them for safety, packing them carefully, and sending 
them properly and quickly at the least cost. All these things 
are the look-out of (he Calcutta agency of which each of the 
Maldah firms has one. I think every man of the world will sec, 
and every honorable man of business will admit, that they arc' 
three firms carrying on business at 82, Cross-street, belonging to 
relations and kinsmen who mess together here, and have other 
conveniences in common. Even on the defendant’s own conten- 
tion lie ought to be able to show a license in any one of the names. 
But they have none of them taken out any, and have instead— for 
years— been paying fines. It is a pity that the law does not provide 
for any fine that might be felt by prosperous tradesmen. The 
whole game which the defendant and his eonfriret have for a 
aeries of yetra been playing is roost discreditable. It ts a pity 
chat the hand of lawyers may be traced in the plan of operations. 

I convict the defendant under section 9^ sentence him to 
pay a fine of Rs. 75. 


In imposing a fine of Rs. >5, the Court awarded the highest sentence 
open to it under the Municipal Act, Similar convictions were pro- 
nounced against the defendants in the other two cases referred to in 
the preceding judgment and the same penalty— the highest— imposed 
on litem. 


THE WATER-WORKS AT BENARES. 

SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN’S SPEECH. 

In reply to the address of the Municipality, Sir Auckland Colvin 
said B|bu Ram Kali Chaudhri and members of the Benares 
Municipality, — ft is, as you have said in your address, a matter of 
no common satisfaction to me that, before leaving India, I should 
have been enabled to open the Benares Water-works. I have taken 
occasion recently, at Lucknow, to speak at such length on the ob-> 
jeets of the administration in furthering Water-works in our great 
municipalities, the cost at which the end would be accomplished, 
and the incidence of taxation, that I need not dwell further on 
those matters to-day. But let me thank the members of the 
Benares Municipality for the aid and encouragement which they 
have given to the Government so far as their city is concerned, and 
let me especially recall the name of one who is no longer with us, 
but whom you will expect me to speak of to-day, now that the 
work in which he took so much interest is accomplished. In the 
late Babu Bireshwar Mitcra the Municipality of Benares and the 
Administration of these provinces, in whose Legislative Council 
he filled a chair, have lost a most capable adviser and a most valued 
colleague. It was he who mainly guided the project through the 
difficulties of its earlier days, and it very materially lessens the 
pleasure of us all that he is not here to assist at its completion. 
That men like Babu Bireshwar Mittra and Babu Ram Kali Chau- 
dhri should have given their adhesion to the Water-works scheme 
is matter of especial satisfaction. Neither of them were men who 
would be for a moment suspected of subservient compliance with 
the wishes of any authority whatever. They both entertained 
views which, though differing widely from one another, arc not 
the views which arc currently supposed to be those most favoured 
by the authorities ; but while they have never scrupled firmly, 
loyally, and conscientiously to maintain and express their several 
convictions on such matters, they have always given their entire 
support to the Water-works and drainage projects of Benares. It 
has added to the strength of our enterprise, and has gone far to 
silence objection, that it should have received their active approval. 
Let me next thank Mr. Wilson, the Engineer in charge of the 
Works, whose energy and skill, and whose supervision of his busi- 
ness has been the subject of frequent mention to me by all who 
were administratively his masters. I am greatly indebted to him 
for his exemplary labours ; and when recently I felt myself com- 
pelled, owing to press of time, due to my own approaching de- 
parture, to refuse him a short period of leave which he had so amply 
earned, I think that the regret which I felt in issuing the order 
must have been greater than what he himself experienced on the 
receipt of it. To Mr. Friend, of Messrs. Easton and Anderson, 
and to Messrs. Walsh Lovett, who have carried out their contract 
with their habitual punctuality and thoroughness, I wish to express 
my thanks. And as this is the last opportunity which I shall have 
of doing so, let me here say how great is the debt ot obligation 
which I am under, to Mr. Hughes, the Supervising Engineer for 
Municip.al Water-works. For the last five years his resource, his 
skill, his energy, and his courage— for it requires courage, gentlemen, 
let me tell you, to carry out these large and difficult schemes — have 
never failed me ; and if I have been able to carry them so far for- 
ward during a period of five years* administration, it is mainly ow- 
ing to Mr. Hughes. His posiiion in the Department forbids the 
hope that he will mucli longer occupy his present post, but when 
the “ Village Sanitation Bill,” now before the Local Legislative 
Council has passed, so long as he remains with us I hope there will 
be found fresh fields of usefulness for his energies, and further 
scope for the experience which lie has gained in all matters of 
Indian sanitation. 

A CANOES WATER-SUPPLY. 

The Benares Water-works scheme is interesting from several 
points of view. In the first place it is the first occasion on which 
wc have been able to lake water from the (Ganges. At Agra and 
at Allahabad the supply is taken from the Jumna, and at the latter 
place some disappointment was at one time expressed tliat prefer- 
ence should not have been given to the more favoured river. No 
one can take exception to the source from which your wa(er-supply 
ii drawn. In the next place, no works have hitherto been carried 
out on so large a scale as these works. Finally, they have never 
been introduced into a city so conservative and so devoted to the 
usages of ancient custom— usages confirmed by prejudice and al- 
lowed by religious sanction — as Benares. Wc make ourselves no 
illusions in this regard. Wc arc perfectly aware that it will be 
long before filtered water is universally used here. It will- be by 
slow degrees only, but by slow degrees universally used it will be. 
Here, as in Calcutta and elsewhere, convenience will prevail ul- 
timately over prejudice, and the experience gained by observation 
of the effect of filtered water on the health of those who use it will 
prevail over custom hallowed by religious sanction. Meanwhile wc 
are well aware that this will take time, and arc quite prepared to 
find that a very considerable time must elapse before filtered water 
becomes really popular. 

Now that the water-supply is opened, let me advise you to look 
to your wells. In Agra and Allahabad, when the filtered supply 
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was introduced, the Municipalities concerned at once commenced, 
and are now engaged . in carrying out a systematic survey of their 
wells, public and private, section by section of the city, and an 
analysis of the water of each well. How greatly such analysis is 
needed may be gathered from the fact that of 66 wells of which 
the water has been analysed in Allahabad, twelve only were pro- 
nounced to have fair water, twenty-five were pronounced unsafe, 
and of 29 the water was pronounced to be unfit for human con- 
sumption and dangerous to human life. In Agra, of 16 wells an- 
alysed eight were declared unfit for human use. The water may 
have been bright and clear and sparkling ; but the analysis detected 
and declared the poisonous properties contained in it. When wc 
hear so much of constant cholera in our cities, of fever, of bowel 
complaints, and of a general low state of health — though I do not 
think that my medical advisers would say that in the presence and 
habitual use of such impure water we had discovered all the causes | 
of such a state of things — I think I am not far wrong in answering i 
that at least they would admit that wc had laid our finger on one 
of the chief, if not the chief, among them. 

THE DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

You have spoken of the proposed drainage scheme for this city. 
It will be actively pushed on, there being especial reasons here why 
it should follow as soon as possible on the completion of the water- 
supply. A Committee has been appointed to meet here this cold 
weather and to study the question of the disposal of the sewage 
which has already much occupied the attention of this Government. 
They will have to reflect on the expediency of depositing it on 
a sewage farm and to explain the objections, which present them- 
selves to such a course. Other suggestions will be examined 
by them with especial reference to the convenience of thfs city 
and consideration to the health of adjoining tracts of the provinces. 
Some funds have been, it is stated in your address, collected 
for the drainage of Benares by the “ Ganga Prasadhini Sabha,” 

This movement, as you will remember, was set on foot some time 
ago, and first Lord Dufferin, and afterwards Lord Lansdownc, was 
asked to be patron to the Sabha. Several leading Native noble- 
men and gentlemen promised large subscriptions, and the move- 
ment was headed by the late lamented Maharaja of Benares* We 
were all hopeful that a movement set on foot with so much en- 
thusiasm and supported by so great and vxricd influences would 
be successful. But before much time had passed it became evident I 
that our hopes were premature, and that my expectations were 
doomed to disappointment. One subscriber after another with- 
drew his adherence to the scheme ; and the wealthiest and most 
prominent Hindu nobleman in the adjoining province of Bchar, 
who had promised aid to the amount of one lakh of rupees, has 
declined to fulfil that engagement. I have been told that the reason 
why 80 many subscribers have withdrawn is that when it was seen 
that the Municipality and the Government had taken a drainage 
scheme in hand, Hindu benevolence and the liberality of the leaders 
of the Hindu community becomes superfluous. If this is so, the 
matter is subject of misapprehension. The Municipality and the 
Government have doubtless provided a water-supply, which is a 
preliminary to any drainage scheme, and is indispensable to flushing 
drains. But if the Hindus who arc members of this Sabha wish 
to furnish the funds and to carry out the project of a drainage 
scheme, neither the Municipality nor the Government wish to 
put obstacles in their way. On the contrary, they will place 
at the Sabha’s disposal all the skill and staff available. You are 
aware that of laic years the Hindu community have lost no op- 
portunity of expressing their resolve to maintain their allegiance 
to the rcquircmcnis of ancient faith and of defending it against 
even the semblance of attack. But unfortunately, it has so happen- 
ed that on each o( I asion* lately on which they have felt bound 
to illustrate their devotion or to display the depth and the breadth 
of their religious zeal, they have been forced (reluctantly enough 
no doubt, but still they have been forced) into direct conflict with 
a considerable body of public opinion. When the Government 
of India desired to save young girls, still in the stage of childhood 
from the indignities of child marriage, the Hindu community, or’ 
a large section of it, fell it due to its tenets to protest. When 
more recently this (iovernment, in order to avert the spread of an 
epidemic of cholera over its own and adjoining Provinces, found 
itself, to its great regret, bound to disperse, in the interests of the 
general community, some thousands of Hindus who had assembled 
at Hardwar, and to prevent their numbers being swelled by fresh 
arrivals— when it intervened in the interests of the public safety 
and the public healcb,— the Hindu community felt it due to its 
tenets to protest. I repeat that it was unfortunate that on cither 
occasion the Hindus, for whom I entertain a deep and true regard 
should have been forced into a position in which they encountered 
much public criticism and incurred no little censure. But here in 
this matter of draining their holy city, and purifying the* ttreafto 
of the sacred Ganges within its limits, they have an opportunity 
of showing the depth of their devotion and the length, the breadth, 
and the depth of their religious zeal (an opportunity selected by 
themselves and forming indeed, the especial bond which has brought 
together the “ Ganga Prasadini Sabha”) which can attract no pos- 


sible disapproval, and raise no considerable censure. If they wish 
to give practical proof of the sincerity of their desire to maintain 
their traditions and to resist all innovations, let them give the best 
practical effect possible to it by subscribing the sums which they 
have severally spontaneously promised to, purifying their Holy of 
Holies as they have declared that it is the desire of their hearts 
to do. The Government will most assuredly not oppose them i 
and after all the untoward incidents of late years, they will have 
the satisfaction that, while they are fulfilling the sacred and self- 
imposed duty which they have voluntarily taken on themselves, 
they arc giving unanswerable proof of the sincerity of their con- 
victions and commanding the respect and regard of all members of 
the Hindu community throughout India, and of the Government 
with whose aim they will in this instance have so completely identifi- 
ed themselves. 

THE RIOTS AT BENARES. 

Gentlemen, you will expect me on this occasion to say a few words 
in regard to the little disiurbances which unhappily took place last 
year here in Benares. It is time that it was shown incontrovcrtably 
that they in no way arose out of objections entertained to a water- 
•upply project, but from mistaken apprehensions of religious alarm. 

I am willing to believe that those who were principally interested 
in the safety of the Bhadaini Temple were really alarmed about 
it, though 1 regret that they should have given themselves over to 
impulse, and instead of proceeding by recognized channel (for 
there was no cause for haste ; the apprehended danger to the Temple 
could not have occurred for the next four months, that is to say, 
till the rains) should have lent themselves to more violent methods. 

1 gave practical proof of the indulgent view which I took of their 
conduct by releasing them from jail, with the knowledge and 
approval of the Hon’ble Chief Justice, not many months after 
their appeal had been rejected on its legal merits in the High 
Court. I did so because I felt that it was not they but he who 
pulled the wires which moved them who was chiefly to blame. 
It was the man Vigianand who was chiefly to blame, who, after 
leading his principals till they found themselves face to face 
with the tribunals of criminal law, absconded and hid himself, 
and is still in hiding. 

Gentlemen, there is a class of men of whom he was a type, 
who make it their business to fish in troubled waters ; they bring 
no qualifications to their task beyond an unparalleled^ assurance, a 
brazen insolence, and a vocabulary gathered from the gutter. Only 
two days ago I received a telegram from a man of this class (I 
will not mention his name here, but Mr. Brereton, the Magistrate, 
has my authority to mention his name) demanding to sec me on 
what he described as most important matters connected with the 
Benares Water-works. I asked in what character he addressed 
me and whose authorised *i:cprescntativc he was? Receiving no 
reply which I could in any way regard as definite, I informed 
him that if he called on my Chief Secretary, any communication 
which he might make to him would be duly laid before me. The 
answer this silly and ill-advised person sent me was, that it was 
the Lieutenant-Governor he wished to see, and that if I would 
not see him, any consequences which might hereafter ensue would 
be my fault. Now, gcntlemrn, that mat» is, I understand, en- 
gaged in congenial occupations^ here in Benares, and let roc if I 
may, warn those whom he would make his dupes against empKoying 
him, for two very excellent reasons. In the first place no agent 
more certain to ruin his client’s business could be engaged. No 
man with an ounce of fact or grain of sense or that modicum of 
coramonsense which one expects to find even in a simpleton, would 
hope to advance his client’s interests by endeavouring at once to 
intimidate or to browbeat the Government. The adoption of 
such tactics show the measure of his capacity for undertaking the 
charge of the interests confided to him. In the next place, so sure- 
ly as his intemperate counsels, his appeals to your most inflammable 
emotions, and his reckless disregard ot facts, probabilities or certain- 
ties will bring you ultimately into conflict with the Magistrate ; 
so surely, when he has led you there will he abandon you, making 
off with the proceeds of his enterprise, and leaving you to meet 
the consequence of your acts. If you have any question in dispute 
with the Municipality, any question, tor example, such as 1 am 
cold has arisen of rating of temples to a watcr-rate^^nsult duly 
authorised advisers (there are many of them competent, responsible, 
and entirely reliable here in Benares or elsewhere) and be guided 
by their advice. If you think the Magistrate it not dding you 
justice, go to the Commissioner ; if he rejects your appeal, cake 
your case to the Local Government. If the executive authorities 
disregard you, and you are advised that the laW has been infringed, 
go to the civil tribunals. You know at well as I do that they are 
absolutely impartial. Carry your case if you so wish it to the highest 
judicial authority in the Province. But as you value your, liberty, 
your reputation, and your safety, avoid like poison the stirrer up 
of grievances, the unqualified adviser, and the professional agitator. 

1 will detain you no longer adding dnly that before very long 
I shall hope to learn when In England that the water ttnJay for 
the first tim^ given you has succeeded| in becoming gcnerujly 
popular, and that the drainage works are a 0 MtmfS, 
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HiS Excellency the Chancellor has decided 
to allow the Masters of Arts or holders of 
higW degrees in some Faculty and Bachelors 
of Arts who graduated before the year 1867 to 
fill up three vacancies in the Senate by elec- 
tion, Of the three Fellows to be elected, one 
must be a Medical Graduate of the Univeisity 
who is either a Bachelor in Medicine of 10 
years’ standing, or the holder of a higher 
degree in Medicine, and the other two must 
be Masters or holders of higher degrees in 
some Faculty or holders of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts who took that degree before 
the year 1867. 

The election will take place on Monday, the 
2nd January, 1893. 

Every candidate for electwn must be nomi- 
nated by a giuduate holding one of the above 
named degrees, and no graduate will be al- 
lowed to noininaCe mme than one candidate. 
The written nomin.'itions of candidates must 
reach the Office of the Registrar not later than 
the 7th of December. 

On and after the 15111 December voting 
papers containing the names of all the candi- 
dates nominated will be supplied on applica- 
tion by the Registrar. These papers must be 
filled up in the presence of the Registrar at 
the Senate House on the 2nd of Januaiy 1893 
between the hours of 10 A.M. and 5 P.M., but 
graduates who are not able to appear in person 
befoie the Registrar, may fill up the papers in 
the presence of a Magistrate, by whom the 
papers will be cnuiitei signed. All sucli voting 
papets must reach (he Registrar by the 2iul 
of January 1893. Graduates who aie not per- 
sonally known to the officer in whose presence 
the voting papers are filled up must bring with 
them their diplomas, 01 other satisfactoiy proof 
of identity. 

W. GRIFFITHS, 
Offiriatiiig Registrar. 

Senate Ho«v, 

The 2tst November, 1S92. 

gnrabotti (Etiitl 
yang “ yimiteb. 

Incorporated under the Indian Companies 
Act 1SS2 [whereby the liability of the 
shareholder is limited to the amount 
of his shares], 

CAPITAL. 

Rupees 2,00,000 divided into 2,000 shares of 
Rs. 100 each. Payable as follows, vis., Ru- 
pees 10 on application and Rs. 90011 allotment. 
With power to inciease the capital audio issue 
preference shaies. 

DIRECTORS, 

Babu Gooroo Dass Skat. 

„ Kanoo Lam. Burmunt. 

„ Nobin Cuand Bural 

„ Boroda Churn B/sNNkrjee. 

„ A.SIIUTOSH PrAMANICK. 

BANKERS, 

Alliance Bank of Simla Limited-. 

SOLICITOR. 

Babu Nocin Chand Burai., 

AUDITORS, 

Messrs. Meugens King & Simson. 

SEORETABIE8 AKD BIANAOSBS, 

Messrs. Ram Chunder Bannhrjee & Co. 

OFFICE. 

, No. 18, Swallow Lane. 

Shares the extent of Rs, 
been disposed off ; Rs. 45,000 to still dispose 
of?. Applications to be made to the Directors, 
after depositing Rs. lo per share with the com- 
pany’s Bankers. 

The dbjeci of the Company is raise coal, 

&c., from the minw at IJaraboni at As9cnsola> 
imd seH thit lAme, Work hae already been 
wmcntii khrt coal t)f qttality 

‘8 being 


ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion * * * * It is a series of mournful 
songs tli.it the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the 'memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer.— 77 /^ Indian Nation, 
Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 
Calcutta Reinew, 



By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahitya’’ 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Ht'c Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dull’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA, 


GENUINE HOMa^OPATIIY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for oKiny years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Cha4'itable Homa*opa- 
ihic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai .Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Roiv) Calcutta. I 


THE AGE OF CONSENT ,JHLL. 

rPHE Aillowing publications by the C,alcutta 
X Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Sqnaie, at No. i, Uckoor Dim’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar, Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali tr.anslalion of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

I 4. The OordoQ translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnalh Tarkat-atna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeh Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
withnotefby Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee^ 
M.A.) B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
Colbge, niid a preface by ^lif president of the 
CdnVmitteel Hitlfattna. 


PRICE; 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. ^ 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ V 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet 
1 , Uckoor Diitt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

a71^eWreaux~^c^6^ 

Manufacturers, Repairers and Tuners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, &c. 

9, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Calcutta. 

We import materials direct from Europe and 
guarantee the best workmanship and finish. 
Harmoniums, Box 3? octaves X stop Rs. 30 
Do. Table „ „ 50 

Do. Do. 4 „ 3 stops . „ 65. 

Organs Indian'! 

Folding with >3 „ I swell „ 55 

case complete. J 

Otgaiis, Indian 4 „ 3, stops & I swell „ 70 

Do. Do. 5 „ 5 do. do. do. „ 90 

Trial solicited, 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
191!) March, 

The Raja of Bhingn, 

The Hon’bic Rao Baliadnr Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nnikar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hnlchins, 

His Honor the Lientenanl-Govrinor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceioy,. 

with 

Circular fiom the Home Department to 
Local (governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Tnltolln, or of llic 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 
r, Uckoor Dim’s Lane, Wellington Sheet, 
Caloutta^ 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
compunied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

/« Pamphlet, Price 4. annae 
Of 6- copies for r Rupee 

ARMY EEORGANIZATiON 

With special reference lo the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt, ANDREW HEARS BY 
Apply to Rm Rayyet Office, Calculta. 


Com- 


REIS AND RAYYET. 


[November 26, 1892. 


“IT EBOOMMBNDS ITSBLF." 

All who sup* find sure relief from 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
. COMPANY, “ LIMITED." 

1 10, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1S8 2.) 

ORTECTS.— The main obj«cts of the Com- 


“UNDAUNTBD” WATOH Bs. 6. 

Guaranteed two Years. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open- 
faced, nickelsilvern, short winding, “ Undannt- 




, cd " watch, with hand setting mechanism, 

1 K ^ ,)f Theatie in the heait of the town, and in secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 

® /ISr r\ modern style of comfort, eleRance, ^ ^ p p spring, 

5 completeness and finish ; (2) the advancem Wni-r'int^d to 

/ of tlm Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected box and two years guarantee. WariJintcd to 

t: ‘ with it, and the encouragement of Talent, gi^nd the roughest use. Have no appearance 

«P«i«lly''ew T,de.u byatas,ef,d s.^ cheapness. Easily repairable. Others 

orcseutaliou of the choicest works of the age »i p ^ 

SEaC^^^^Hjk or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an gell at double our rates. One watch fiec 

ItST^'T]^ k V/«k honourable calling by the elimination fiom it g S. Gnoniah of District MunaifTs 

and issue of plays, pamphlets, leanetsjournals niaker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 

and magazines, likely to of Lane. Regt. from Sitapiir says “ I sold it 

It Pain OureBxtant. sft'e*i. 7 LTbooks 3 stationery, for Rs. lo-8-o.’’ Mr. Moung H. MyaH of 

f CAPITAL.— Ks. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 Workshop from Mandalay says:— 

n out from me sysiciM e ^ aA..-u .... . l i 

UmMdIUlS<lin»«C(l«»t s™bl.. C»™b.r ■H..n...rb..n d.™, lb. -w. 

™bb., ........ »d.*. zii:ir..“rs::,r::;d" 

Tackache. .d-..,b...,cbj..«.- 

he s-tresi .nd saf.Hi rem.dy Ne« Otleniel ll.nU C.rt- n"* To a a ■ 

Its in their severest and mos poraiion, Ld. JeWellod Ring Re. 1 - 8 - 0 . SeWing 

— 7 . . K.c-u rf>n Machine Rs. 5 ’. Musio Box Rs. 6. 

Full details in the Piospcctns, whifh con- 

in afToi ding instantaneous letters of sympathy and support fmin pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Corn- 

relief in eminent pJindpal ^ P^*^**' Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 

16 Head, Face and Limbs CONORS AND : tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. 1 - 8*0 

.A .AAV-. AAyA ... .n I ■ mm ftfntnx 


The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

AcuteRheumatism and RheumaticOont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in A.STHMA, BRONCHITI.S 

lumbago, .sciatica, FACEACHE. 

STRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
f.r these coinDlaints in their severest and mos 
< hronic ffirm. 

Its magic effect in afToiding instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 


gICklXl MMV 

,st too remarkahle for CREDENCE Maharttja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 
Naieiidra Krishna, 


is almost loo remarkable lor v-i:. 

Are yon subject to HEADACHES and the 
■ fortures nf TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 


„ Naieudra Krishna, 

”, Durgacharau Law, 

Sir £ames Chandra Milra, 
Justice Chandra Madhiib Ghosh, 
„ Gttrudas Baiietji, 


' , , - , (riirucias uanciji, 

In Sore-thtoat its power has been so rapid »,, , Rashbehari Ghosh, 

nd complete that it is imiveisally recommend- Chandra Banerj 


The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by tlie best Phy- 


Mou Die IJI. ix.isiiuv....... s . 

Habu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
verument Pleader, High Court, 

Kay Jagadanauda Mookerjwe. Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose^M.A.,B.l.., 

Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 


"r- . r Til /Assurances, 

The Oriental Balm is used by tlie best Phy. R.,bindra Nath Tagore, Esq , 
siciaiis in the world in their practice. It has jjimja 

hern pronounced a blessing in thousands of Chaiidi Lai Singtia, late resident, 

homes By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved Natiunal Chamber of Commerce Banker, 
wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- Yoliiidra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munsi 

iration has ever before attained. x,iki, M.A., i'-'*- 

nr Traitokva Nath Mura, Pleader, High 


iration lias ever ocioic taniiiy, i.iki, m-o-, — • 

nr Trailokya Nath Mura, Pleader, High 
Sold in Bottles at / Be. each. Chaitman, Stirampur Municipality, 

nb,.;..bi. .1 .11 SK 

iliiougliout the worlds 


sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Riag' Re. 1 - 8 - 0 . Sewing 
Machine Be. 5 '. ' Music Box Bs. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. 1-8*0 
eachx Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sauikutla, says:—** A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30. 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer ofc Poona, says ;*- 
“ It works as good as any Rs. 30 machine.’^ 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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K«m:; R^hapraaad Ray, of Pusla, RATE 

Dr, Nil Ratan Saikur, (M \., M.D,. &c.), 

Kiv Bai^im Chandra Chatieiji Bahadur, 

Babu Kya Chandra Saikar, Poe, and YeaHy ... 

Publicist, r I, I * I Hali-yeai ly 

Babu Ramar.aih Ghosh, of f .atluinaghaia, ( luaiTcrly ... 

Rav Kauai Lai De Bahadur, C. I-l*--, 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswanu, M.A., B L., Zemindar, Montiiiy ... 

Srirvimpur, .Single or sai 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Bind wan, 

„ Banbeh.an Kapur, Bnrdwan, , ,, 1 

B.”bu Satya Kinkar Sen, R. 1 ., Government Yeaily 

Pleader, Bnrdwan . Half-yearly... 

Ray Nalimikkha Bose Ii.ah.adur, Chairman, , 

Bnrdwan Municipality, i> • • i ^ , 


Review of Politics, Literature, and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in advante. 


He. 1*8 
Ans. 0-8 


Bnrdwan Muim:ip.uojr, « • • 1 . . 

Babu Ufnacharau Baneiji, M.A., I rinnpal, Moiuhly 
r'.r.iiaf.A Ttiitrlwiin. r.*. 


Rai College, Buidwan, . 

Dr. Jagat Bandhn Miiia, Vice-Chairman, 
Bnrdwan Municipality, 

Babu Saikari Banerji, Member, Bnrdwan R.aj 


Single or sample Cop> ••• AnS. 0-6 

If not paid in advance, 

Yeaily ... ••• ••• 

Half-yearly... ... ••• » 

Quarterly ... ••• ••• >’ 

Monthly ... .*• u 

Single or sample Copy ••• Ans. 0^*2 

No additional charge for po^eot peoA* 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

DE MORTUIS. 

(TWO TEXTS AND A COMMENT.) 

I THANK ye, O my Dead ! that in my dreams 
Ye still are present with me,— all my loved 
And lost, not nnremembcred 'mid the press 
And whirl of day, but ever, with the night, 

' Sure visitants of slumber,— Mother, Sire, 

Brother and Sister, Friends, — mine own again, 

The old familiar face.s,— linked, perchance. 

With forms and features of a younger date, 

In scenes your life’s experience never knew, 

’Mid circumstance grotesque, ridiculous, 

Impossible,— but never with a frown ! 

I thank ye 1 or— for I must speakjmy thought— 

I thank the love I bore ye that evokes 
Your pleasant phantoms : for ye come not thus 
Of your own will upon the wings of sleep : 

The dream is from the dreamer, not from Jove ; 

And save in dreams ye visit me no more. 

What did he say who, twenty summers since, 
Twined, o’er the tomb of one too early lost, 

The saddest, sweetest posy ever culled 
By poet-hands for garland to an urn ? 

“There must be wisdom with great Death ! The Dead 
Shall look me through and through !” If honestly 
He spake (and he is one who speaks with show 
Of meaning what he speaks), I envy him 
► His self-.asburance, r.ouiagp, confidence, 

Hope, faith,— what will you ?— Cut ’twas safely bold, 

A challenge whereunto no answering trump 
From the far darknes.s of the spit it- world 
Sounds faint acceptance. Else why come they thus 
Mere manife.st puppets, flitting o’er the stage 
Of that all-shadowy tlieatro {>f Dream, 

Through scenes for ever .shifting, with no plot, 

No moral in their piece, wherein ourselves 
Take part, half conscious of its hollowness 
Even while we seem to act,— perceived with dawn 
Mere stufiT that waking memory not retains, 

Or but recalls to find not worth recall ?— 

Death— “ the great teacher !”— If the Dead be wise 
(And none than I more firmly holds them so), 

^ If they do see “ with larger other eyes 
Than ours,”— their wisdom is for higher ends, 

Their clearer vision for a wider sphere, 

And not for us. Whate’er they did and said 
^ Of great and good remains, our heritage 
F'or evermore : they left us all they could 
In precept and example : more than these 
How should we look for ? — Lazarus himself 
That died, was buried, stank, and, at the call 


Divine, arose, and cast toirupiion off, 

C.imc forth, and lived again, ---wh. it tale h.'id he 
For Marth.i and for Maty? None ! or none 
Kecoided for our profit : ’tis most strange ! 

Did he bring b.u.k no message from the pit ? 

See nothing in that travel worth report, 

Wortli teachin ' to the sons whom he begat 
W.is’i not worth while to shame the scoffing sect 
That said men died and rotted and no inoie? 

Were there no curious souls in Bethany 
• Eager with question, hot to probe and pierce 
The awful mystery of that four days’ sleep ? 

Which is more wonder ful — that one who saw 
The secret of the Grave, if he had power 
To speak, to warn, to comfort, to assure, 

Should live, and die again, and hold his peace,— 

Or, if he spake, that of such utterance 
No record, no tradition keeps a word ? 

The dead will come no more as Lazarus came. 

No 1— when we see them now, — (I fling aside 
The tales of Ghosts, creations of disease, 

Remorse, or superstition,—) ’tis ourselves 
Who sunimon them. I see ye in my dreams, 

My loved and lost, because I loved ye well ; 

Because your meiooiy fids my waking hours ; 

Because I dwell, all loiudy as I am, 

Chiefly with meiiiories, and the night returns 
Blurred echoes of the day. Your images 
Throng round my pillow, shift, and blend, and change 
In metamoiphic pti/zle,— seem to be 
Yourselve'i, yet all the while seem something else, 

Seen without wonder, though most wonderful, 

Void of volition as the dancing spots 
That fleck with gold the turfage of a grove 
Rippled by summer-breezes. 

And ’tis well 

F«»r you ye come but thus.— “The happy Dead 
Gone to their rest— the Dead who are at peace - 
We love lo plirase it ihii.s. Could Death be rest, 

Could Death be pr ice, could DcrOth be happiness, 

If they who loved us so had b.nren power 
To watch and weep without the gift to warn. 

To see the sin they cannot check, to read 
'I'he shameful secret entries that defile 
The tablets of onr souls? That were a pang 
Beyond imagining ! 

I love to greet 

Your fleeting, shifting, pleasant simpes,— my nights 
Are happy with your presence ; but 1 look 
‘ On a meic empty pageant, purposeless, 

♦ “ Jallalo’ddin mentions three persons whom Christ restored to life 
and who lived several years aftu, and had children, viz : Lazarus, the 
Widow's son, and the Publican’, (I suppose he means the Ruler of 
the Synagogue’s) daughter.”— Note to Sale’s Kor.'ln, chap. iii. 
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Furnished from some dim cranny of the brain, 

Its saner function dormant : but 1 know 
That you and I have no communion more 
Till the last irutnpet<summoni reunites 
y At God’s right hand the souls Death sundered here) 
All stain of Earthly vileness blotted out 
In Heaven’s great amnesty. , 

I trust the Dead 

Yet love us, yearn for, hope for, pray for us, ' 
Knowing what need out nature hath 0/ prayer, 
What perils block our path, how they themselves 
Succumbed or conquered. But, till they can help, 
Guide, counsel, rescue, for their own dear sake 
I could not wish their bliss eternal vexed 
W,ith that sad gift, to know us as we are. 

To “ look us through and through.” 

It is not so I 

Thy word was wiser, midnight moralist I 
“ Heaven’s sovereign spares all beings but Himself 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart !” 


’^Blackwood, 


H. K 


WEEKLYANA. 


The Government of Bengal have arranged to celebrate befittingly next 
All Fools’ day with the inauguration of a characteristic measure of 
their own. From the 1st April 1893, the fee for the wholesale vend of 
imported liquors in Calcutta, the Suburbs, Howrah and Bally will be 
raised from Rs. 50 to Rs. 600 per annum. 

It will be a neck-break revenue jump. 

• « 

We take the following holiday notifications ixtiva \\it Calcutta GastiU 
of the 7ih December, 1892, Part I. page 1080. We publish them in the 
order in which we find them. The page commences with Notification 
No. 4769 Mis. The previous notification— the last in page 1079— refers 
to the appointment of a Deputy Collector as Deputy Collector of 
Income-tax in the district of Cuttack in place of another transferred. 

“ Notification— No. 4769 Mis. 

The 6lh December 1892.— With reference to the above notification, 
the Lietitenam-Governor hereby notifies that on the following days 
during 1^93, which are not declared to be ’public holidays,’ the offices 
under the Government of Bengal and all Revenue and Magisterial 
Courts in Bengal, with the exception of the Offices of Collector of Cus- 
toms, Shipping Master, the Registrar of Assurances, Calcutta, the Col- 
lector of Stamp Revenue, Calcutta, the Stamping Department of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Stamps, Calcutta, and the Salt, Rowan- 
tiah and Opium Sale Departments of the Board of Revenue, shall be 
closed 

/. ’—M uha mfnadan Holidays, 

On the i8th April, or, if the moon be not 
visible on the 17th April, on the 19th 
April, 

On the 25th June (Sunday), or, if the 
moon be not visible on the isth June, 
on the 26th June. 

On July 23rd (Sunday) and 24th, or, if 
the moon be not visible on the I4ih 
July, on the 24th and 25lh July. 

On the 23rd September, or, if the moon 
be not visible on the nth September, 
on the 24th September (Sunday). 

//. — Hindu Holidays. 

Durgd-Lakshmi Pujd ... October 15th (Sunday), i6lh, 21st, 22nd 
(Sunday), 23rd and 26th. 

///. — Other Holidays, 

The second day following Christmas Day ... 27th December. 

J. A. Bourdii.lon, ^ 

OjSh. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Notification— N o. 4758 Mis. 

The 6th December 1892.— Under section 25 of Act XXVI of 1881, 
entitled ‘ The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881,’ the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor hereby declares the following days to be public holidays during 
the year 1893 

All Sundays. ^ 

January 1st (Sunday) ... 

2fid... 


Id-ul-filr 


ld-uz'Ziihd ... 


Muhurram... 


Fatiha-dawdzdaham 


„ 22nd (Sunday) and 23rd 
MArch 2nd 
« 3»t 


New Year’s Day. 

The day following 
Year’s Day. 

Sri Panchami. 
Doljatra, 

Good Friday. 


Easter Saturday. 

Chaitra Snnkrdnti. 

Empress’ Birthday. 

Dasahard, 

Janlndshtami. 

Mahalaya.- 

Durgd-Lrtishmi Pujd. 

Kdli Pujd. 

Jagadhdtri Pujd. 

Christmas Evt and the day 
preceding. 

Christmas Day. 

The day following Christmas 
Day. 

J. A..BOURDILLON, • 

Offg, Secy, to the Govt, of BengaH* 

It Is hard to discover wliat the collection of income tax in Cuttack 
has to do with the fixing of the public holidays in the whole of Bengal 
or the opening of the excepted offices. 

• • 

It has been decided at the India Office that 

‘the furlough pay and pensions of all Civil and Military officers, 
and of members ’of ihe Ecclesiiafstical, Marme, and Pilot establish* 
ments, will henceforth be issued at the Home Treasury, monthly in 
arrear. 

The quarterly dates lo which Military (including that of military 
officers in civil emplnry), Miedical (incitiding annuities), Ecclesiastical, 
and Marine pay, pension, etc., will be made up, will, for the future, 
be isth February, X 5th May, isrh August, and 15th November; 
whilst the quarterly dates to which civil pay, annuities, and pensions 
wilt be made up will be 15th January, 15th April, 15th July and I5ih 
October, respectively. Payment will in each case be made on or 
after the day following. 

Advances (omitting shillings and pence) of one-third, approximately 
of the net quarteily amount will be payable on the 16th of the 1st 
and 2nd month of each quarter, and the balance of the three months, 
less income-tax and other deductions (if any) on the quarterly dates 
on which the pay will in future be payable as specified above, 


The Inspector of Schnolft, Presidency Circle, gives notice that 

“The Syndicate of the Calcutta University having published a 
regulation to the effeci that *410 .private candidate will be admitted to 
a test examination unless accompanied for the purpose of identification 
by some person known to the officer conducting the examination,’ it 
is hereby notified that the test examination df private candidates, 
which was to have been held on the ist and 2nd December 1892, has 
been postponed, and will be held on the 13th and 14th December 1892. 
A candidate, who has already paid the fee for the test examination, 
will now be required to fulfil the condition above laid down, failing 
which he will not be admitted, to the examination. ” 

Will he be entitled to the' vettim of fee paid by Mm before the 
publication of the regulation by the Umivortity? 


April xst 

„ I2th 

May 24th 

„ 25 ih 

Sfeptember 3rd (Sunday.) 

October pth ... ^.v. 

October 17th, i8^th, 19th, 20th| 24th 
and 23^)) 

November 7th and 8ih... 

„ i8th, and 19111 (Sunday)... 

December 23rd, and 24th (Sunday) 

„ 25th 

„ 26ih 


The antiquated zemindari ddk cess in the 24-Parganas for the year 
1893-94 has been fixed at 8 annas per cent, per annom on the Sadar 
Jama of estates paying revenue at Rs. 50 and upwards, to be paid in 
two instalments on the ist June and x6th December 1893. ^ 

• * 

• • 

The Government of Bengal is willing to allow to the Patna Munici- 
pality, for drainage works, a loan of Rs. 3,18,000, repayable in 30 years 
at 4J^ per cent, interest. 


• • 

The little R.ailway, yclept the Bengal Provincial, ha.<s progressed 
so far that, of the capital of 8 lacs, Rs. 7,10,000 has been taken up, 
that three-fourths of the earthwork has been completed and a retired 
State Railway Agent secured, in Rai Bahadar Ramgotty Mookerjee, 
as its Managing Director, on a pay of Rs. 250. The shareholders, 
finding themselves fortunate in that cheap bargain, grudge to 
enhance the pay of the Secretary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200— forgetting 
that he has hitherto been the soul of the enterprise. Baboo Amirtalal 
Roy has generously offered to forego the addition, in tlT^interest of 
the undertaking for the regeneration of hrs countrymen. 

• ♦ 

• • 

The Secretary to the Government of India, in the Home Department, 
has addressed the following letter to the several Looql Governments and 
Administrations : — 

“ It has been represented to the Government of India that the Indian 
Legislature has not made any distinction, so far as regards the treat- 
ment of prisoners in jails, between persons convicted of crimes netes- 
sarily involving moral turpitude and those sentenced to imprisonment 
for acts declared to be offences on grounds to which a moxtel stigma 
does not always necessarily attach. It has accordingly been suggested 
that some means ehnuM be deviseid, based on the principle pf section 67 
of the Sitatute 28 and 29 Viet., Cap, 126, for the diffisrentlal treatment in 
Indian ^ails of prisoners who wonk) wnder the Act he regarded, 
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not A5 criaiiiul prisoners, but as misdemeanants of the first division. 
I am to request an expression of opinion of * * * 

^ whether the discipline of simple imprison- 

meat as at present carried out in the jails of the * * 

* ♦ does not sufficiently meet the case of the class 

t irisoners referred to, and at the same tinvi to enquire what the regu- 

ons iq^orce in ♦ * ♦ 

providing for simple imprisonment are, and whether, in the case of res- 
pectable persons sentenced to that form of punishment, some arrange- 
ments could not be made by rule (if none already exist) which would 
permit of their being accommodated separately, if they desire it, from 
other prisoners. 

2. In this connection I am to refer to*the recommendation, contain- 
ed on page 51 of their Report, of the Indian Jail Conference of 1877 
regarding the conditions which should be prescribed for Division A— 
persons sentenced to simple imprisonment— which is extracted below : 

' Division A. — To be subjected to a minimum of severity ; to wear 
their own clothing unless insufficiently provided, in which case Super- 
intendent may issue jail clothing at discretion ; not to be shaved as a 
part of prison discipline, or undergo any penal treatment ; to be allowed 
books and any other indulgences consistent with Jail discipline ; to be 
allowed to work if they wish it, and to select the kind of work and to 
receive the corresponding diet, but not to be entitled to any remunera- 
tion for their labour; may receive visits from friends once in three months 
or oftener at discretion of Superintendent ; may not buy their own food; 
should they elect to work, may come under the mark system. Nothing 
in the above is to be held to exempt this class of prisoners from the 
observance of general Jail rules regarding order, cleanliness or 
sanitation.’ 

In paragraph 7 of the orders of the Government of India on the 
Report (No. S34i dated 30ih April 1878) these recommendations 
were accepted, and 1 am to enquire how far they represent the ex- 
isting practice in * * ♦ ♦ 

3. The question of amending the Prisons Act is now in contempla- 
tion, and it would be convenient, in the event of any modification 
being deemed necessary in connection with the question herein refeired 
to, that it should be considered before the Act is amended. The 
Government of India therefore hope that a reply to this reference 
may be despatched within one month from the date of its receipt. ” 

It is a pleasure to see such manifestations of tenderness in the 
bureaucracy. Between the Draconian Penal Code and the democratic 
Jail system, the people of India, specially the respectable classes who 
are more numerous here than in any other part of the globe, are in a 
perpetual purgatory of mild anxiety. In the more important and 
advanced countries of Bengal * Proper the virtual abolition of Trial 
by Jury, as the people are learning to understand it, is turning that 
anxiety to alarm. 

On the morning of Nov. 9, the Duke of Marlborough was found dead 
in bed at his Blenheim Palace, near Woodstock. An inquest was 
held on the nth November at which the valet of the deceased de- 
posed to his master having enjoyed good health and spirits up to the 
day preceding his death. Joseph Camp, the valet, continued 

“ 1 went to his room at five minutes passed eight on Wednesday 
morning, as it was my practice to do every morning, taking a small 
tray with chocolate and rnflk. I left the tray with the chocolate by 
the bedside as usual. At half-past eight I went in again. I do 
not know whether the Duke was asleep when I placed the chocolate 
there, as the room was in darkness. When I went in the second 
time I thought lhal his Grace’s appearance was strange. There was 
no one else in the room and the chocolate did not appear to have 
been touched. The Duke was lying on his back in bed and his 
eyes were closed. 1 did not do any thing (0 ascertain whether all 
was right, but I went out of the room into the sitting-room and 
waited. In about five minutes I returned to his Grace’s bedroom for 
the third time, and I found him still in the same position. I was 
not quite sure whether he was asleep, so I made a noise with the 
door by banging it lo see if I could wake him. But it had no effect 
whatever. I then went out of the room and told the maid Maclean, 
and she went into the Duchess’s bedroom. The Duchess then went 
into -his Grace’s bedroom and found that he was dead by touching him. 
Dr, Caldwell was sent for and came very quickly. When I used to 
take . the chocolate up I never woke the Duke or disturbed him. He 
was generally awake early in the morning. The following verdict 
was then returned : ‘ That the said George Charles Spencer Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, did die very suddenly at Blenheim Palace 00 
Nov. 9, 1892, from sudden failure of the action of the heart arising 
from calcareous degeneration of the aorta and the Duke was a Peer 
of Parliament of the age of forty-years.’” 


The Presidency Commissioner’s office seems to be a rolling stone. 
It seems singularly devoid of local attachment. Formerly it was 
located in Theatre Road, then it was removed to Alipore, then 
brought back to 14 Hare Street and now is boused at 24X, Dalhousie 
Square, West. . 

» • 

There have been largely attended indignant public meetings in the 
Jury Districts condemning the Jury Notification of Sir Charles Elliott. 
The last--of the 24-PerganBS— has been postponed to allow of an on- 
h«mpere 4 recODiideretion by Governmep^ of tl^e order irbiicb has 


been promised. We hope there will be no “ concordat ” against the 
people. 

• • 

We take the fidlowing frotn the Liverpool Revii^ of Nov. 5 

“ Among the passengers who left Liverpool by the Anubis were 
three lady members of the local Moslem Association, who, we under- 
stand, are en route to visit various Eastern Moslem cities. The ladies 
are Mrs. Fatima E. Cates, Mrs. Amina Mokaiesh, and Miss L. Zulieka 
Bankes, and, no doubt, on their return they wi|l have many interesting 
reminiscences to relate. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mr. W. H. Qailliam, at the invitation 
of the Manchester Geographical Society, delivered a lecture in the 
Memorial Hall, Albcit-sqnare, Manchester, on ‘Moslem Constanti- 
nople.’ The Rev. S. Steinlhall, (Unitarian minister), presided, and 
there was a large audience, who listened most attentively for two 
hours, while the lecturer, with the aid of an oxy-hydrogen lantern and 
some sixty slides, g ive illustrations of the principal buildings and 
scenery in Constantinople.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The Viceregal Levde is said to have passed off well. There was 
no accident. The barricades were closer and more numerous and 
the pressure of crowd less felt than in previous years. The list is not 
out yet, and there is no knowing whether the attendance was larger. 

The most noticeable fact in connection with the Levde is thcit the 
usu.al advertisments were withheld. We commented on it week before 
last and, as we feared, the omission caused many loyal citizens to miss 
the last day for sending in their cards. The Levde is an occasion for 
every admissible subject of Her Majesty to make his bow to Her Re- 
presentative, and the failure of those who were kept out of their duly 
by any action on the part of Government, must not be construed as an 
intentional disrespect on their part. On the contrary, they may well 
feel aggrieved that they were not properly apprised of the how and 
when Her Representive would receive their loyal salutations. 

The hour, again, for holding the Levde at 10 of a chill December even- 
ing is another bar to a multitudinous loyal demonstration. It is at once 
an inconvenience and infliction. To old men .and those who live far in 
the suburbs or at Dum-Dum, it is prohibitive. It is lime that the former 
practice of holding the Levde in day-time should be reverted lo. Al 
any r.ate, the exposure of the attending gentlemen on the open gr.ind- 
stair-case awaiting their carriages, must be prevented. It is a scandal 
in December mid-night lo discharge devoted loyally of all ages, from 
eighteen to eighty, burdened with many of the illnesses that flesh is 
heir to, into the open air, to the keen night-dew, to wait under those 
conditions on the chance of getting one’s carriage and the certainty 
afterwards of walking home the following morning. 


On the nomination of the Chief Justice, the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil has appointed Mr. R. D. Mehta Sheriff for the next year. The 
shrievalty is still a position of honor— with its responsibility though 
without its poundage, and Mr. Mehta has well earned the distinction. 
He is the second Parsi selected for the post. The flrst appointment 
was made when the holder had almost worked out his career. The 
present is exactly in time. Mr. Mehta is young and in full swing of 
activity. Our cordial congratulations to him. 


The public have grown weary of the Hyderabad defarijation proceed- 
ings, and the Indian Daily News cries truce I The parties lo the trial, 
however, seem not yet exhausted. The most damaging evidence for 
the defence was reserved for the last. James Lauchlin has been 
followed by Yusuf Uzzeman, Zamindar and Honorary Magistrate, 
Bandfi, who had known Mrs. Hassan when she was within her teens, 
both in her house and in his at Lucknow. He had lent her Byron, of 
which she, of course, liked Don Jnan the best, and her sister (the Mrs. 
Hodges of this drama)— with more prudence avowing a less outrageous 
preference — Lalla Rookh. 

» 

The personation case in the Serampore Magistracy has fallen through. 
The contending parties seem to have made up their differences and the 
Deputy Magistrate finds nothing wrong in the whole course of the 
transaction. The court is of opinion that Benode Lai Roy had actually 
advance 4 the Re. 35,000 to a pretender in the honest belief that ha 
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was the real and not fiiise Frotnp Chiinder Bose, he being introduced 
to him by Baboo Bhoobiin Mohun Dass, an attorney of the High 
Court ; that Baboo Ashiuosli Dhur, the attorney, who had acted as 
such ill the transaction, and his clerk Peary Lai Haidar who had identid- 
eel the false executant of the mortgage at the Sub- Registration office, 
had no other motive than the best interests of their client the money 
lender. There is therefore not the slightest doubt as to the bomi fiiUs 
of the accused. The judgment is said to be a long and elaborate 
one. It ought to be pllbli^hell with all the proceedings in court as a 
warning to tne public. 

The American Railway J.iy Gould died on S iturday last, unhonored 
and unsung. He was the Shylock of the stock exchange. He insi- 
nuated himself into the direction of affiurs of new lines, encouraged 
wastefulnes'*, till the conccMii wanted, urgently and immediately, funds, 
which he was prepared to lend on suitable terms on short time notes, 
which, periodically renewed, involved the Company more and more, 
while the management and shareholders thought they were getting 
on swimmingly without a hitch. At length, the opportune hour arrived 
for the final ioup. So far from paying the heavy accumulations of his 
dues, the Company could not pay its way without constantly borrowing 
from him. So, as he was careful of the law of his transactions, the 
line came into his hands — to be economically and profitably worked by 
him. Thus, one after another line fell in the tempter’s snare, until the 
remorseless financier owned or controlled ten per cent, of the railway 
mileage of the United States. He died worth ;^30 millions or over 40 
croies of rupees. 


A UL^’LICATE tragedy of a dramatic kind is reported from Eastern 
Europe. While Senator Bonachi, of Jassy, was absent at Vienna, 
his son, twenty years old, passed his examination with distinction, 
In honour of the joyful event, he invited a party of fellow-students 
to celebrate it. The people of those parts are fond of music, and 
the young men got up a small concert for the occasion. Bonachi 
himself was a good musician and played the violin, Indeed, at this 
his last party as he knew— because he had determined— it to be, he 
played with great spirit and much expression. Before reaching the 
end of his solo, when the effect was highest, he dashed the bow 
and, drawing a revolver, fired it into his mouth and fell down dead. 
His father followed him from Vienna, falling dead on the spot as 
he heard, at the same moment, of his son’s biilliant examination and 
the young fellow’s cruel death. 


We no»ice with very great regret that the honoured Mathuswami Iyer 
has at length bowed to the evil spirit of the age. This distinguished 
Tamil Brahman had preserved the integrity of his national costume. 
While his Hindu brethren about were slowly but surely anglicising on 
the sly, in the most ridiculously anomalous ways, he alone was among 
the faithless faithful found, carrying his characteristic arngostrum and 
even to the bench of the High Court and leaving his slippers 
without the “Sublime Porte” of Justice, untempted by the allurements 
of European or Enropeanish inexpressibles* or cxpressibles, coat or 
cuff. It was a most interesting sight, and one creditable to all sides 
concerned, to see the brave Brahman dharmadhikar^ loaded with the 
lore of East and West, and drawing his diction from the pure well of 
English undefiled, dispensing justice under laws, Indian and 
English, from the bench of one of the highest courts of Her Britannic 
Majesty who is also Empress of India, in the simple uniform of his 
race. Such was Mathuswami Iyer, .and such we would fain have seen 
him to the last— an exmple of manliness and sincerity to the last, But 
it was not to be. But yesterday as it were, when he visited Malabar 
on the Marriage Commission, as the local Spectator records, he was 
in his Hindu robes— his dhoti and chapkan^ as we would say. Htis 
no longer so. At any rate* on the occasion of the late viceregal visit 
there was a distinct departure. It is said ih.at onr Holiness the Brah- 
man Dharmaclhikar stooped to appear before the Sovereign’s Repre- 
sentative in trousers and coat of English cut and a pair of boots. 
It must have been under extreme pressure that our ilUistrioiis com- 
patriot touched leather and adopted articles of European costume. 
The ffiends, official and officious, who applied it were not entitled to 
be heard on such a difficult and delicate point. It is a pity that the 
Judge did not remand the case to his own adjudication. How hideous 
natives look in European costume goes without saying. Ait accepted 
objfct of public respect like Mr. Justice Iyer, whose figure and drapery 


and every surrounding are well-known, forming a part and parcel of the 
mental fund of the people, is necessarily lost under a new disguise, and 
Pandit Iyer was exceptionally ridiculous in that misguise. But the 
moral objection to the departure is much greater than the aesthetic. 


The Saturday Review did not shine in its article on the death of 
the hue Poet LanreiUe. And no wonder. That is an occasion of senti- 
ment, and gush does not well become the Great Reviler, as John 
Blight nicknamed the Review. The writers on our London con- 
temporary’s staff are more familiar with the language of sarcasm and 
reproach than the vocabulary of admiration and sorrow. Expert 
in all the practices of cutting, quartering, hacking, and the rest, they 
are accomplished literary butchers for sacrificing authors inste.ad of 
priests learned in the mysteries for the canonization of genius and 
apotheosis of Poets. It would be unjust to suppose, as it is popularly 
supposed, that the secret motto of the paper is JVi/ admit ari. It 
admires, and admires well, when a clear and unquestionable oppor- 
tunity occurs. But, then, it spares not trash or pretension anti is un- 
relenting to “humbug.” And its very appreciation is not of the 
agitating kind, either to itself, to the object, or to the public at large. 
Indeed, it regards enthusiasm a weakness. The truth is, the Saturday 
Review is too judicial to be satisfactory. Standing as it were over the 
unclosed grave of the greatest genius of the age, the public conid not 
but regret the inadequacy of the measured terms of tribute of one of 
the leading organs of English thought and criticism. 

There is no room for any such complaint in respect of the same 
journal’s treatment of the questions about the office of the Poet 
Laureate which the death of Lord Tennyson has raised. Here the 
Saturday Review is at home in its element. It has written 
an exquisite little article of equal wisdom and wit. Whether the office 
of a court poet or national bard Qust as it may be regarded) should be 
maintained as an interesting and even useful institution, or abolished 
as a relic of the monarchy of the Middle Ages, and, above all, if it is 
to be kept up, who is the man for It,. are questions interesting to not 
the literary caste only but the whole civilized world. Accordingly, the 
whole world is ringing with them, and answers are being attempted 
not only by the organs of public opinion throughout the globe but in 
private society, by every educated man of the least pretensions. They 
are difficult questions, of course, specially the second. For British 
critics at home it is peculiaily delicate too, being personal. How 
deftly, in the space of a column, the Saturday Review of it 1 

We have not space to quote it entire and content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the cream, in the following : — 

“The post does not seem very envilble, because, among other 
reasons, it provokes comparisons. But, like the title of R.A., or like 
membership of the French Academy, the laureateship, we presume, 
has a certain value. Innocent people, because poets have been 
laureates, will infer that a laureate must be a poet. And it would cer- 
tainly be most absurd to abolish the position because there is a diffidalty 
in getting the right man to fill it at a given moment, or because certain 
persons have wit enough to be ashamed of their own candidate. The 
best laureate, alas I must die ; the worst, thank Heaven 1 will. Nor 
could there be anything more childish than to throw the wreath of 
Johnson, of Dryden, of Wordsworth, and of Tennyson into the dustbin, 
instead of letting even some new Pye serve as a big block to keep it 
ready for a happter day.” 


The next nr Eighth Indian Congress will be held at Allahabad. The 
session will commence on Wednesday the 28th December. It was 
previously fixed for Monday the 26th, but that chronological arrange- 
ment has had to be abandoned, we believe, in deference to the con- 
venience of the more distant supporters. The Congress has from the 
first been timed with an eye to the Christmas and New Year’s Day 
holidays, that the members might avail themselves of the pj^ty long 
vacation to attend from any distances and return without any sacrifice 
of business. But to open the sittings on the 26th would have involved 
an injustice to the more distant members. It would have been £ sliir 
on the zeal of the patriots of Madras and the extreme South who, with 
a score or so of Bombay, constitute the backbone (tf the great move- 
ment. They could not conveniently etart before the 24th, and travel- 
ling as Hindus they could not well reach Allahabad in time for the 
meeting of the 26th. That day would be more convenient to the busy 
men of the North and it was to suit them that it was fixed. But a 
gathering from far and near necessarily ettuses waste to spihe and 
rouble and expense to others, and the Hindostanis and Bengalis mutt 
make sacrifice to suit their compatriots of the Western and Southern 
PresideMies. 
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Tlie politlcAl Ctingrets will b« held for three days— Wedneidny, 
Thuradny, and Friday— from the 26th to the 28th December. The 
.Social Congreis may be held on the 29th, unless that too is postponed 
ill deference to the (treat Southern heroes of the social movement, in 
Oise it will come off on the 3i8r. 

As yet nA President has been found. DadabhsVi Naoroji would have 
made a president of ideal perfection for this year. His countrymen 
would have rejoiced to see him back among them with his new 
honour and to hsiil in triumph first Member of Piirliament. He 
would have been received with an enthusiasm such as no other man 
ever evoked. The demonstration would have gladencd the heart 
of the old patriot and been some compensation for a life of struggle 
•in the service of his country. He would have talked Finsbury of 
course, but he would have interpolated in his “shop” some useful 
results of his long experience. Unfortunately, Mr. Naoroji was not 
free to come. He was arrested by an ugly monster in the shape of 
a petition against his pretensions to membership of the House of 
Commons. Captain Peiiton, his rival candidate for the suffrages 
of Central Finsbury, challenged the validity of the election which 
returned the Black Man. In a moment, all of a sudden, poor 
Nanjori was prohibited from enjoying his great and unprecedented 
success and called to a life and death struggle in defence of his mem- 
bership. At this very moment he is absorbed in Iiii own trouble. 

The bloody Indian Penal Code has bloodier magistrates to execute it. 
Once a man was convicted of theft of shadow— by removal of a tree. 
Only recently the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Hajipur found an- 
other guilty of criminal misappropriation of a tree. The High Court 
oil appeal set aside the conviction and sentence, by the following judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Prinsep 

** The petitioner has been convicted by the Magistrate, and this 
conviction had been affirmed by the Sessions Judge on appeal, of 
criminal misappropriation under section 403 of the Indian Penal 
Code. He being a tenant of the land in which the tree grew cut 
down that tree and used it for fuel, the right in the tree being found 
with the landlord. Now the offence clearly does not amount to 
criminal misappropriation, as the property appropriated, the tree, was 
not removable property. We have had under consideration whether 
on the facts found in this case the petitioner could properly have been 
convicted of any such offence. But it seems to us, however, that 
having regard to the facts found, that the tree actually grew on land 
let to the tenant, this is not a case which is property cognizable by a 
Criminal Court, and under no circumstances could we approve of so 
severe a sentence for such an act which the Magistrate considered to 
be punishable by a fine of Rs. 200 and the Sessions Judge of Rs. 100. 
The conviction and sentence muse accordingly be set aside, and the 
fine, if paid, must be refunded.” 

Mr. R. C. Sterndale has succeeded Mr. Kilby as Collector of Income 
Tax in Calcutta. Mr. Sterndale had officiated as full Collector of 
Calcutta before the Collector of Calcutta had ceased to be the Collector 
of Income Tax. 

Captain Hayes, the wellknown Anglo-Indian sporting IttUraUur^ is 
on a lecturing tour through the globe. He lately appeared at Aldershot 
before the local Mditary Society and delivered a discourse on hig 
favorite theme of Horse-flesh in connection with the cavalry, under the 
presidency of Sir F. Fitz Wygram. It was at once an opportune and a 
wise deliverance. It was also an authoritative one into the bargain. 
Captain Hayes is evidently a favorite on both Continents. The lead- 
ing professional organ— the Army and Navy makes of its 

notice of the Lecture the opening “leader” of the week. In this our 
English contemporary gives the lecturer a most enviable character. 

It speaks of him as “ wellknown,” “ a most interesting and instructive 
writer on horses,” adding that “ his education and experience have 
thoroughly qualified him to lead in horse matters.” 

His subject was the selection, traiiiiug, and management of cavalry 
horse. 

In the middle of last month, there died at Moorsbedabat), an old 
lady of rank in the Nizamut Family— Sultan Gaitee Ara Begum 
Sabibab^ the only sister of His Highness the late Nawab Nazim ofr 
Bengal. Her husband died about seventeen years ago rather suddenly 
at Benares. She was in receipt of a large pension, which probably 
reverted Government, as we are not aware of her having left any 
abildren. 


About the same time the Nizamut Family suffered another and a 
much severer loss, in the death of Nawab Syed Ata Hosain, the 
well-known Zemindar of Khagrah, in Zillah Purneah, who had married 
the second daughter of the late Nawab Nazim by his first wife Nawab 
Shams Jahan Begum, otherwise known as Fiidous Mahal Sahebah. 
He was compaiutively a young man and the title of Nawab was con- 
ferred upon him by the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s Reign. He belonged to a most 
ancient, historical and wealthy Family, and was the owner of a largo 
Zemindaiy in the District of Purneah. At the Durbar held by Sir 
Steuart Bayley at Patna on the 26ih August 1887, for the presen- 
tation of sanad.s, the Lieutenant-Goveinur addressed Syed Ata Husain 
thus 

“As the representative of a distinguished family of the Purneah 
District, where your ancestors enjoyed seats under the Moghul Gov- 
einment, of distinguished iioialiiliiy, and for your public spirit and 
loyalty— you have been selecie<l by my prcilecessor, Sir Rivers Thomp- 
son, and recommended to His Excellency the Viceroy, to enjoy the 
title of ‘Nawab,’ which 1 have much pleasuie in now confeiring upon 
you.” 

The Nawab established an annual agricultural mela at the 
liead-quaiters of his Zemindai y, at his own expense. He has left a 
couple of young sons, and his estate passess, as a matter of course, 
to the Couit of Waids dining the minority of his heirs. 

During the short time he has been in the country, the Law Membej', 
Sir Alexander Miller, has, on more than one occasion, shown that 
he is not only a libeiul-minded seivant of the Crown disposed to do 
good to the people, but also one who has strength of character and the 
courage of his opinion. Luckily, he has no ties in India, and he 
avoids cliques. He was free from all taint of the Banf^^abasi prose- 
cution, and he has, we believe, nut touched the pitch of^he infamous 
Jury business. In fact, he still remains thoroughly English, and main- 
tains with peculiar dignity that independence for which the profession 
of Law is renowned. He has not many opportunities of making 
his personality felt. But wherever we discern it we find it amiable. 
Last year, when a native barrister was appointed on the staff of the 
Indian Law Reports, we offered the thanks of the native community 
to the authorities for recognition of the claims of the Indian section 
of the Bar in the distribution of patronage in the High Court. We 
are glad that the same gentleman has again been appointed to 
officiate as a Reporter this year. It is a little matter, good only as a 
symptom. It h.i9 pleased the Government to admit natives to the 
Bench of the High Court, to the benches of the Presidency Small 
Cause Court, and the Presidency Magistrates’ Court and to other high 
public offices, and it is time that a native Barrister should be 
permanently attached to the staff of the Indian Law Repoits. 

The wise and virtuous men who rule the land are shocked at the tur- 
pitude and truculence of the people in general and the Bengalis above 
all. Alarmed at the signs of the times, they are essaying their might 
and main to check the waxing spirit of evil. It wa.s in this righteous 
spirit that the Police Committee was appointed to enquire and that 
the most revolutionary proposals of that conclave have been given 
effect to. It is expected that the virtual abolition of jury trial in the 
best part of Bengal will have the effect of repressing every aspiration, 
criminal or other, of the Bengali soul. If it do not succeed, we may 
expect a notification under the signature of Mr. H. J. S. Colton— which 
can easily be got passed by the portable Government legislature- 
giving the control of the courts to the Secretariat. If after that an 
occasional cry of “stop thief 1 ” or a hue and cry against a highwayman 
or murderer still disturb the ruling car, we must be prepared for a 
Notification requiring us to report ourselves every midnight at the 
nearest Police station. A pretty pass to come to, for the lieges of Her 
Majesty, one hundred and thirty-five years after the battle of Plassy ! 

It is a cruel mockery to talk of the vtciousness and criminal pro- 
pensities of the mild Hindu and the sober and polished Indo-Mus* 
syulman. The Bengali alas ! is simply incapable of crime. Otherwise, 
even Sir Charles Elliott himself, reckless as he is, would not insult 
the whole people as be has done by his sudden withdrawal of a pre- 
scriptive right* 

Sir Charles Elliott and his brethero, the seniors of the Civil Service, 
do not know what is criminal propensity in a population and progress 
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pf crime, They have been too long in this land of mildness and res* 
pectabiUty* ' We will give him a glimpse of life in a civilised and 
Chriitianxountry. Here is a Western hero 

. ‘*Oiie of the most remarkable escapes known in the annals of 
Ap'bdlrn Goal, New York State, has just been effected by the itotorious 
railway robber named Oliver Perry, who, after* shooting a conductor 
nnd rifling the express car, attempted to get away on an engine, and 
was only captured after an exciting chase. Perry made a determined 
attempt some months ago to murder a fellow-convict, after which he 
was conflned in a screen cell. On October 22nd the keeper was absent 
for about an hour. On his return he found the celt empty, and on 
entering the room discovered that a hole had been dug in the wall, thus 
establishing communication with another cell. The instrument used by 
the convict was a small tin spoon which had been left in the cell, and 
with this feeble implement Perry had dug through a foot of mortar and 
A wooden partition an inch thick. But the prisoner did not get far. 
When he endeavoured to pass one of the outer doors of the prison 
be was stretched unconscious by a guard’s club.” 

And here is a taste of life iu the great Moffussil of the United 
States 

**A band of masked men, 150 in number, surrounded Dalton 
(Georgia) on October 25th and look entire possession of it. They 
raptured and locked up the small force of police without resistance. 
Then they proceeded to shoot one negro and fatally flog two others. 
Other negroes were driven from the town and notified that they would 
be shot if they returned. The rising is due to the high-handed way 
in which the negroes have been acting of late, and the invincible de- 
termination of the whites not to submit to their domination however 
they may outnumber their former masters, in voting power. Among 
the mob were many respectable citizens according to report.” 

Such is the state of things in America, under the great Republic of 
the German race in which ihe liberal institutions of England have re- 
ceived theii utmost development ! And what of the jury system there ? 
Has the Secretary of State quietly telegraphed to the Viceroy that the 
right of 'trial by jury has been abrogated in not Georgia only but also 
New York? It would be news indeed, for which the Englishman and 
the Piomtr would pay their best prices. 

We loo have our criminals and even our criminal classes, but they 
are to their Western prototypes as the Neva to the Amazon. There 
is scarcely stuff left in the people by British administration for such 
feats of dare-devilry as those of Oliver Perry and the raiders on Dalton. 
The Kookees are up to that kind of thing. Even the Tippcrahs might 
do it yet ; but no thorough British Indians, 

More than thirty years ago there was here a burglar of Perry’s order 
who disdained to attack the houses in Black Town and robbed in 
Chowringhee and lifted the great jewellery shops and deposited his 
loot on board. He was sent to jail but he challenged the authorities to 
keep him. He was as good as his word, notwithstanding the utmost 
vigilance. In fact, he repeatedly came out, we believe, woikingout 
his way much the same way as Perry. But then he was no Indian 
of any description, nor any subject of Her Majesty. . He was a black 
man, and no mistake, his was no Indian black, however, nor Japan, 
but African. He hailed from Perry’s country and bore, doubtless 
among many aliases, the name of Douglas. ' 

Some of brave Douglas’ remarks may be remembered with advant- 
age even at this day. They are more wise and valuable than many a 
Government Resolution. He had tested many towns and he declared 
Calcutta to be the most defenceless of Great Cities. About the 
natives, he said that they were so good and so ready to give up their 
all to any bold man who might demand^ tkat it were a shame to molest 
them. Need we point to our good rulers the moral of this reference ? 
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GOVERNMENT BY PERCENTAGE AND 
THE VICTIMIZATION OF THE SUB- 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE. 

For different reasons, Sir Charles Elliott’s Resolutions 
are very anxiously looked for both by the general 
public and the officials. They often afford amuse- 
ment to the former and cause shame and disgrace to 
the latter, who are held up to public contempt. Thus 
the most sensational official literatiire is having a 
larger circulation am'ong all classes who never cared 
before for this sort of cut and dried Secretariat 
essays. For every little fault or irregularity and par- 
ticularly for adjourning cases, the poor Deputy Ma- 


gistrates are not only publicly insured .bot atiid ’ 
threatened in different ways in tn^e tnahlfestoes' iqlf 
the Bengal office. Copies of the remarks sgainst 
their character are forwarded to .them foe their gratU 
fication, and district officers are re^teffiy pressed 
and sufficiently warned to keep a tight band upon 
this unfortunate lot of bad old boys, some of whom 
are too old and unfit to be worked in this new mill- 
hand fashion. In the Resolution on the Administra- 
tion Report of the Rajshahi Division, Sir Charles 
agrees with the Commissioner in condemning the De- 
puties for their weakness in posing as judges instead , 
of converting themselves into investigating Police 
officers. He evidently wants that his deputy should 
be a many barrelled magazine gun combining the 
functions of a Judge, a Magistrate, a detective, and a 
hangman too if possible, and all because such a com- 
bination of multifarious functions means economy 
and centralization of work. But economy is not 
necessarily efficiency, and centralization may be ob- 
tained at too high a price. Something may no 
doubt be said in favour of such a concentration 
of authority. But the world is growing distrust- 
ful, and it is well for men that they are not made 
too formidable. Be that as it may, what we es- 
pecially object to, in this connection, is the unjust 
and hasty manner in which a class of officers is 
condemned. It may be quite true that the Com- 
missioner of the Rajshahi Division found some 
cases tried by the unfortunate Deputies in which the 
enquiry was incomplete and some links of evidence 
were wanting, resulting in acquittals. This is nd 
new discovery which this Commissioner only has 
made. This must now be the case all over the coun- 
try, and there is no help for it. The deputies are 
not a set of fools who do not understand the law or 
, their work, but all these flaws in their proceedings 
are wholly and solely due to the recent measures of 
the Lieutenant-Governor who is restless and impatient 
to see that his orders, however unpractical, may be 
strictly carried out at any cost. If the returns are all 
right and the percentage of conviction and average 
time of disposal satisfactory, the Magistrate is de- 
clared officially most efficient and successful, and if 
they arc bad in those respects, he is condemned and 
publicly censured. The o;ily points which all the 
trying Magistrates now keep in view are these, 'and 
they care little for the thoroughness of their enquiry 
or the soundness of their judgment They are sim- 
ply murdering their conscience in order to save their 
bread. Each officer is under terror of suspension 
or stoppage of promotion lest he fail to dispose 
of his cases as quickly as the Lieutenant-Governor 
wants. He is neither a prophet nor an investigating 
Police officer that, as soon as a case is placed before 
him, he should know all the evidence that might be 
required to obtain a conviction. This is possible 
sometimes after perusal of the Police papers ; other- 
wise it requires time. Ordinarily, as the enquiry pro- 
ceeds and evidence is recorded new light is gradually 
thrown on the case, and the court is then in a position 
to find out what link or links of evidence are wanting. 
It may find out the omission of one link on the 
second day of hearing or some time onithe third day. 
Each witness’s evidence may suggest new points and 
different links, ^nd accordingly the enquiry should be 
continued and fresh evidence taken. Now on the 
face of the existing orders can a Deputy dare adjourn 
a case on his own responsibility and pall new wit- 
nesses from day to day, if he thinks it necessary for 
a conviction ? Besides those orders, he is oh one 


ildk 'j>y to dispose of the case 

quwkfe aod on: the oAe^ tormented hy the Dis* 
trict ;^perititet)dentT~«who also has now , become his 
superl^ officer in every practical sense- Thorough 
careful: enquiry retjuires time and peace of mind, 
and without them it .is mad to expect good results. 
Nor is that all. In the Eiliottic hurry and overwork, 
theM native magistrates have in most cases ruined 
their health and endangered their lives in their fear 
and anxiety to carry out the orders of Government. 
And although they work till 9 or 10 p.m. at the risk 
of their lives, they cannot, strictly speaking, finish 
their work. And what is the result ? All these poor 
officers cannot satisfactorily perform their duties, and 
their work is declared careless and perfunctory, and 
a large^ number of them have become incapacitated 
for active work. Witness the number of applications 
for leave ! From one district alone in the very Raj - 
shahi Division, four officers have gone on leave within 
the last four or five months, three with entirely broken 
health and one declared quite unfit for further service, 
indeed it is believed by medical men that he will soon 
die. We have reason to think that a large number 
of applications has also been rejected, but when 
strengthened by medical certificates Government 
could not reject them so summarily. Under such 
circumstances, to complain of want of thoroughness 
and care in their work, is the greatest injustice that 
could be done to a class of hard-working and deserv- 
ing officers with such bright traditions as the Sub- 
Executive Service boasts. 

Sir Charles Elliott wants to override even the law 
laid down by nature. Let him consult his medical 
officers as to the hours an officer can work under 
such stringent rules and perform this sort of duty, 
.and then see what is the state of their health. 
Before these orders came into existence, officers of 
the ^judicial and Executive Services were already 
groaning under the weight of work, with the deplo- 
rable result that dozens of them were subjects of 
gout, dyspepsia, diabetes and heart disease. We can 
cite instances of valuable and comparatively young 
officers succumbing under the pressure of unusually 
heavy work which they were obliged to undertake, 
and their numl)er will soon multiply if the present 
state of things continues. 

Sir Charles Elliott has distinguished himself by 
two notable charities. He can never do a more ur- 
gent or more timely act of real benevolence than 


ing out that their postpoilem^t for defence woqld 
be far more expensive! Le^ precjtitioners are at* 
ways accommodating, and between them and a 
funk-stricken magistracy* what scenes are enacted in 
some mofussil courts, on the last day of the htoflthi 
Some Magistrates disregard the evidence for the 
defence and do not at all give an opportunity to 
the accused for calling rebutting evidence. Every- 
body has not the means to move the appellate 
Judge’s Court, to say nothing of the High Court. 

Government is responsible for the proper adminis* 

I tration of justice, but, according to the present rules 
and orders, justice and repression of crime means 
filling up the jails and increasing the criminal popu- 
lation. The larger the number of convictions, the 
more satisfactory the return. No one takes the 
trouble to see or to enquire if these convictions 
are all correct or justified. Conviction’s the thing, 
no matter how obtained. Acquittals are visited on 
the judge. If their number is more by one than 
that of convictions, then there is a- hue and cry 
all over the official world, and every superior officer 
comes down upon the Subordinate Magistrate, 
and until he submits a full and satisfactory explana- 
tion there is no rest for him. We may ask in the 
name of fairness if the Government’s only function 
in connection with the administration of justice is to 
obtain conviction by demoralising the whole judiciary 
of the province ? Is the supervising agency’s work 
only to punish the Deputy Magistrates for acquittals ? 
Explanations for acquittals are called for without any 
reference to the records. Who cares to go through 
them ? The order-sheet and the returns are the best 
criterion of the merit of judicial work and upon them 
officers are condemned and rewarded. 

Old officers have been forced to vacate their posts, 
and within the next two years we would hardly find 
the old class of men left. The most experienced 
and best officers — the back-bone and pride of the 
service — are being virtually hooted out. 

The present is a Governtnent by percentages and 
statistics. Why not then publish the number of 
deaths in the Subordinate Executive Service and the 
number of applications for leave as the result of the 
activity of the present rule in Bengal ? 

THE JURY SYSTEM. 

A GLIMPSE OF ITS HISTORV. 


just now to found a general hospital at Calcutta for 
the native victims of his high pressure administration. 

The effects of these revolutionizing orders are far 
reaching and not confined to native judiciary. The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s own young and energetic 
Secretaries are taking leave of him, one after an- 
other, and there are reports that some of them have 
injured their health by hard work. 

Government by percentage is ruining the adminis- 
tration of justice. We find Magistrates grumbling 
and making themselves miserable in the absence of a 
sufficiently large number of nuisance and municipal 
cases in order to show a large number of convictions, 
and repeated as it is at the end of each quarter, the 
thing becomes not a little scandalous. They have 
also to depend upon the favor of the legal .practi- 
tioners in order to dispose of cases according to the 
wishes of the Lieutenant-Governor. Instances have 
happened in which Magistrates asked the mukhtears 
to prevail upon the accused to plead guilty in simple 
cases of assault and nuisance on condition that his 
worship would deal with them very leniently, point* 


From every point of view, the raid on the Trial by Jury is condemned. 
An esseulially vicious idea has been carried without the most ordinary 
care. It is no small reproach to the Bengal Government, that in 
his important Jury Notification Sir Charles Elliott left untouched abet- 
ments of and attempts to commit the ofTences withdrawn fiuin trial 
by jury. But he is not without defence. The practice of the former 
heroes of the Service keeps him in countenance. The history of the 
Jury System in Bengal is a record of the perfunctory way in which the 
Indian Bureaucracy is wont to work. The first notification regarding 
the grant of jury trial was issued by Sir John Peter Grant. It dated 
the 7th January 1862, and runs as follows 

“ Notification.— The 7lh January 1862,— It is hereby notified, that, 
in conformity with Section CCCXXIl of the Code of Crimin.il 
Procedure, (Act XXV of 1861) the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
pleased to order that in the Districts of the 24-Perguuaah8, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Moorshedabad, Nuddea, Patna and Dacca, the trial by any 
Court of Session of all offences defined in chapters VIII, XI, XVI and 
XVIl of the Penal Code shall be by jury. 

£. H. UkSHlNGTON, 
Secy.^ Govt of Benjzalf^ 

On the 24tb April Sir John laid down his office. About 5 months 
after the above Notificaiion, another Chapter of the Penal Code was 
added to the offences triable by jury, by order of Sir Cecil Beadon, 
th«8 

'^Notification.— The 37th May 1863.— It is hereby notified, in contl- 
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miation of the Notihcation of the 7th of January last, publiihed in the 
Calcutta Gaiette of the 8th idem, that, in conformity with Section 
CCCXXII of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
crnor has been pleased to order that in the districts of the 24-Pergun- 
nahs, Hooghly, Hordwan, Moorshedabad, Nnddea, Patna and Dacca, 
the trial by any Court of Session of the offences defined in chapter 
XVIII of the Penal Code shall be by jury. 

E. H. Lushinoton, 
Secy.^ Govt of Bengal” 

It was not till after another fi)nr months, that abetments of and at- 
tempts to commit the offences triable by jury were thought of! The 
next publication runs in the subjoined strain 

“ Notification.— The i3tl/October 1862.— It is hereby notified, in con- 
tinuation of the Notification, dated the 7th January and 27ih May, 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 8th Januniy and aSih May last, 
that, in conformity with the provisions of .Seri ion CCCXXII of Act 
XXV of 1861, the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to order that 
ill the Districts (the 24-Perguiiriahs, Hoo(>hiy, Burdwan, Moorsheda* 
bad, Nuddea, Patna, Dacca) therein named, abetments of and at- 
tempts to commit any of the offences defined in chapters VI II, XI, 
XVI, XVII, and XVIIl of the Penal Code shall be tried by jury. 

A, Eden, 

Offg, Secy, to the Govt. 0/ Bengal.” 

So there need be no despair about the completeness of the order 
of Sir Charles Elliott. His fraternal predecessors have left his path 
smooth. He may yet take it into his head, and may yet be 
allowed to issue another notification about abetments and attempts. 
He is yet in time, according to precedent. Sir Charles Elliott 
ha.s, however, been already anticipated by a Sessions Judge 

“ Bhonda and Birsha Dhangor were yesterday tried before the Ad- 
ditional Sessions Judge of Alipur on a charge of having committed 
murder by .stabbing one Biiddhu Dhangore with a knife at Barr.'ickpnr. 
The 2nd accused was charged with abetment, and Babu Hem Chagdra 
Kiii, who appeared for the defence, claimed a Jiny trial on his behalf, 
as the recent Government Notification had not included abetments 
of and attempts to commit offences in the list. The Judge remarked 
that although that was not the case yet the intention was quite clear. 

P leader, ---'V\\\s objection has been allowed at Moorshedabad. 

Judge.— W\i)\ deference to Mr. Beveridge, I must fallow my own 
intuition. I make a note that the second claims to be tried by a jury. 
Of course, it would have considerably lightened my responsibility if 1 
could have allowed your prayer. 

The evidence being unsatisfactory, both the accused were pronounced 
‘ Not Guilty ' by the assessors. The Judge, agreeing, acquitted them.” 


The first appeal arising out of the Jury Notification has come up to 
the High Court. It was admitted by the Hon’ble Justices Prinsep and 
Chose 

^‘Empress vs. I. C. Laha and others.— Baboo N. R. Chatterji, on 
behalf of the accused, applied for the admission of an appeal from 
the decision of the Sessions Judge of Burdwan, for the reason that 
Che Judge had disagreed with the assessors, .and had convicted ac- 
cused, sentencing him to five years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

His Lordship, Justice Prinsep, asked what was the oBence, and on 
learning that it was forgery, said that it was .a jury case, and further 
asked why tliey were not iiied by a juiy. 

The pleader staled that by the recent notification of the Government 
of Bengal on the jury system, they had been tiied by assessors and 
not by jury, and that this order had been issued early in November. 

The appeal was granted by their loidships.” 

Mr. Justice Prinsep would have perhaps spoken differently to Govern- 
ment, if he could know that his opinion on the reference would be 
construed into an approval of Sir Charles Elliott’s policy. The 
learned Judge seems to be much in the position of .Sir Alexander 
Arbutlinot, the member of the Viceiegal Council in charge of the 
Vernacular Press Bill during the Lytton ti^gime. But will he, like 
the other, at length speak out freely.^ He has given more than one 
ndication that he could not believe that the Jury N otification would 
take the present shape. 


The introduction of jury trial was ihoiough in the Assam Division. 
Witness the following 

‘‘ Notification.— The 2Sth March 1862.— It is hereby notified that, in 
conformity with Section CCCXXXVI I of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to order that in all 
the Districts comprising the Assam Division the trial of all offences 
by the Court of Sessions shall be by jury. 

E. H. Lushington, 

Secy. Govt, of Bengal.” 

But it is not to remain so. The following notification appeared in 
the Assam Gazette of the isth October, 1892 
“No. 4662J.— In exercise of the power conferred by Section 269 
the Code of Criminal Piocedure (Act X of 1882) and in supersession 
of the Notifications dated the 28th Maicli 1862 and the 17th September 
1868, published at pages 1286 and 1614 of the Calcutta Gazette kA 
the 5th April 1862 and 23rd September 1868, respectively, the* Chief 
Commissioner directs that the system of trial by jury before the 
Court of Sessions in the districts of Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, 
Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur, which constitute the Judgeship 


of the Assam Valley Districts, shall, from the ist January 1893, 
limited to the folli»wiiig offences under the Penal Code:— 

Scciions 363—369, 372, & 373 (kidnapping and abduction). 
Section 376 (mpe) 

Scciions 379—382. (ihefl). 

f) 392— 39 S» 397 *- 399 . & 4 °* (robbery and dacoily). 

„ 403 and 404 (criminal tiiisappiopriaiion). 

„ 411—414 (receiving or possessing stolen property). 

„ 426—432, 434—436, and 440 (mischief). 

„ 448 and 450—462 (house trespass, &r), 

i» 493““498 (nffences against marriage).” 

In Assam, the laid against Jury trial does not begin till ist January 
1893. I** Bengal, it has alieady commenced. Mr. Ward does not 
put into execution as soon as he conceives an idea. Our Governor is 
differently Constituted. He allows himself no rest and his body and 
brain are always on the move. * 

Mr. J. Tweeclie, Judge of Pama, has no end of objections to the 
continuance of jury trial in that di.strict. Hear now what a well-known 
Sessions Judge of the same District spoke of that trial in 1862. Here 
I is the celebrated Mr. Lautour’s mature opinion ; — 
j “No. 159 dated the isl August 1862. 

From— E. F. Liuloiir, Esq., Officiating Sessions Judge of Patna, 
To— E. H. Lushington, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. 

Adverting to my letter No. 94, dated the t6ih May 1862, re- 
marking on the system of trial by Jury, 1 have now the honor to' 
report, for the information of the Lieutenant Governor, that I have 
reason to modify my previously expressed opinion as regards the 
working of that system. 

2. It is not necessary for me to enter into a disenssion on the 
political bearing of the question, but I will narrow the issue as much 
as possible. 

3. I find, after trial of a certain number of cases, that the evidence 
of witnesses to the fact is given in a very straightforward manner and 
is perfectly free from exaggerations, whereas the evidence recorded by 
tutored witnesses is given in such a faulty manner and the demeanour 
of the witness in the box is such as enables the Judge and Jury to 
discern at once the worthlessness of the deposition recorded. 1 have 
found that tutored evidence invariably breaks down. 

4. 1 have tried many cases with the aid of the Law officer^ but 
the difficulty under the old system was to pick out the truth from the 
statements recorded by witnesses, who were always, more of less, 
prone to exaggerate facts, of the truth of which there could be no doubt 
Such is not the case in cases tried by a Jury, as I find the witness to 
the fact sticking to the part and not deviating from the truth In any 
way, the witness manifestly knowing tjiat exaggerations would bt 
immediately detected by his countrymen. I am also of opinion that 
dishonest verdict will be rarer in the Mofussil than in Calcutta, as we 
have no antagonism of race in the Mofussil, but at the same time 
we cannot expect every verdict to be in accordance with the pinion 
of the Judge. 

5. When the system becomes better understood, and jurymen 
know they are required to judge of facts only, and not to interpret 
the law applicable to the case, I doubt not the system will become 
more popular ; but I think a small remuneration should be paid to 
jurymen for their travelling expenses, as a payment of this kind 
would do away with the assertion that the Government treated jurymen 
as so many begaris, and therefore it would lessen much of the un- 
popularity of the system among the natives of respectability. 

6. 1 was opposed to the system when I addressed the Government 
in May last, but 1 now find 1 can get at the truth minus exaggerations 
and 1 find that false evidence breaks down ,* and observing how 
infinitely superior the present system is to the old system in the matter 
of evidence, I have no hesitation in expressing my ogjfwon in its 
favor, and 1 should like to see it extended to all the Districts within 
the Province of Behar.” 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE PRESS. 

TO THE EDITOR Of Reis and Rayyet, 

Sir, — Permit me to invoke your aid on behalf of the compositors 
working in the office of the Superintendent of Government Print- 
ing, India. Since the departure of Mr. Dean, the late Superin- 
tendent, this office is being managed in a way that is simply as- 
tounding. The present Superintendent, Mr. Ross, was formerly 
Superintendent of the Alipore Jail Press. Both he and his young 
Deputy,—! boy of 21 or 22 years,— are conducting themselves 
towards the cqroposiepri, impositori, e^a^iRCrSi and pTCisipeni 
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arbitrarily chat it is a wonder chat the Financial Department of the 
Government of India abstains from interfering even when put in 
posiessbn of all the facts. Oh, for an hour of Mr. Chapman I 
is^ universal cry of more than a thousand men over whom the 
S(fP|frinten|^enc and his Deputy are now playing such pranks before 
high Heaven and the deities of the Financial Department. 

Goaded to distraction, the men have appealed to the Government 
of India. The petition of the impositors has been rejected. 
That of the compositors is still before the Financial Secretary. 
When the question, however, is about the trampled rights of poor 
men, what frequently occurs is that perfect impunity is offered to 
those powerful men'that trample upon them. 

In consequence of more work of an urgent character having been 
ddhc during the last financial year, it would seem that Budget 
estimates under the head of Printing were exceeded. There was 
nothing extraordinary in this. Estimates arc frequently exceeded 
in other departments. But then the present Superintendent, Mr. 
W, Ross, is a man of genius. He has invented a new method of 
recouping the excess. That invention consists in withholding from 
the hands working under him their just dues ! He has calculated 
the excess and dividing it into portions has apportioned a share to 
each department or section, directing that the amount so appor< 
tioned should he made up by a system of regular or rather the 
roost irregular mulcts. Accordingly, if a compositor works for 
7 hours, he is credited with having worked for only 3 or 4 hours. 
If he works overtime, overtime allowance is not to be paid to him. 
Have the days of Btigar (impressment), everybody asks, returned ? 

Most of the compositors are old hands, serving for periods 
varying from 15 to 23 years. It is impossible to suppose that the 
efficiency of every man has, all on a sudden, deteriorated. Then 
again what other explanation need be sought on the face of the 
Superintendent’s order directing the recoupment of the excess of 
last year by these mulcts ? In rejecting the petition of the imposi- 
tors who daily see themselves credited with only half-a-day’s work 
after working with unflagging diligence for the whole day, the 
deities of Olympus do not know what mischief and wrong they 
have committed. .That petition, it is said, has been rejected 
by the Hon’blc Sir David Barbour, because it was represented to 
him that these men frequently loiter away their time in hopes 
of getting overtime work with overtime allowance. The Hon’ble 
Member does^ot know that every hand in the Superintendent’s 
office has to work under the immediate eye of persons called 
Section-holders who would promptly report every loiterer if loiter- 
ing away from the “case.” Alas ! was the Hon’blc Member imposed 
upon by the specious reasoning of tha Superintendent ? Did he, 
while disposing of the petition, call for the order apportioning 
the excess and directing its recoupment in the strange way already 
adverted to? In the face of that order how could he believe in 
the theory of loitering away ? Or, did he act upon the considera- 
tion that hands employed in a printing office are really all “devils” 
that must be kept down under iron heels, refusing them simple 
justice even when justice is their due ? On any other theory, the 
rejection of the petition is inexplicable. The petition stated 
nothing but facts, incontestable and undeniable facts, supported 
by evidence of the strongest kind. It was an irksome business 
to attend lo. The truth was ugly in the extreme. The 
Superintendent’s beseeching and besieging could not be got 
rid of. The easiest course, therefore, was a good Dhamkiio 
(threat), telling the “ devils” that they should think twice before 
disturbing the peace of the gods. 

Meanwhile, will the Hon’blc Member learn what the result has 
been of the rejection of the petition? The Superintendent has 
been emboldened beyond all limits. Formerly, he used to credit 
3 or 4 hours for a full day’s work of 7 hours. Since the order of 
rejection, the mulcts are made more heavily still,. After working 
for full 7 hours a man finds that he is to be credited with only 2 
houis. If he ventures to complain, there is the order, the Dbamkm^ 
that has come down from Olympus. The Superintendent tells 
the piurmcrcr, with cutting irony,— Man, you have the Financial 
Department to appeal to. Go there, you will have your remedy, — 
Sir, it is intolerable that he should be allowed to thus lord it over 
more than a thousand poor men upon the fruits of whose hard 
labour some more thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects depend 
for bread. The lot of the Indian compositor is very hard. If the 
Hoa’ble Sir David Barbour had himself to work for a full day and 
receive his pay for only half a day, and if when he appealed in 
agony of heart to the Secretary of State, a good Dhamho were 
wafted to him from England, he would then know what the distress 
is that has overtaken the compositors and other hands working in 
the Government of India’s Press, Yours truly, 

A SUFFERER. 

Calcutta, December 2, 1892. 

CAPTAIN HEARSEY AND SIR AUCKLAND 
COLVIN. 

When Captain Hcarsey presented his application on the 29th 
November to the Magistrate of Benares, Mr. R. H. Brercton, for 


the arrest of Sir Auckland Colvin for libel, the • Magistrate said: 
You ought to get the sanction of the Secretary of State before 
you can prosecute the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Captain Hearsay ; Will your Honor kindly give me permission to 
say a few words in support of this petition ? 

The Magistrate : Certainly. 

Captain Hcarsey : Your Honor will be pleased to remember that 
Sir'Auckland Colvin having given over charge is no longer Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and is no more in the 
service, and is, therefore, only a private individual like myself, and 
that your Court has every right to issue a warrant without applying 
to higher authority. I, as an Englishman, would urge your Honor as 
an Englishman to uphold that keystone of an Englishman’s liberties, 
the Magna Charter, which states Nulli negihamus nuUi Mjfermus 
Justitim, I gave Sir Auckland Colvin no provocation whatsoever that 
he should defame me in the gross and malicious manner that he has 
done. His defamation was infinitely worse than that of the Pioneer^ 
and there is a rule regarding that case ordering the arrest of Messers. 
Dare and Chesney on record in the High Court of Calcutta. In 
simple justice, 1 believe, I am entitled to a warrant, especially as the 
accused is still in the country and about to leave it. 

The Magistrate passed the following order : — This is a petition 
by Captain Hcarsey charging Sir Auckland Colvin with defamation 
on the ground of a speech made by him at the opening of the water- 
works on November 18th in which remarks were made concerning a 
certain individual whose name was not mentioned. To begin with 
a Lieutenant-Governor cannot be prosecuted without the sanction 
of higher authority. Captain Hcarsey should have procured such 
authority before presenting the petition instead of waiting till Sir 
Aucklarfd Colvin had left for England, if he wished to make a charge 
against him. I see no reason whatever to take action in this com- 
plaint. Ordered that the petition be filed. 


APPLICATION TO THE HIGH COURT. 

At the Allahabad High Court, Criminal Revisional Jurisdiction, on 
Friday (Dec. 2.) the following petition of Captain Andrew William 
Hcarsey in the matter of the complaint of the said Captain Andrew 
William Hcarsey against Sir Auckland Colvin in the Court of Mr. 
R. H. Brcrcton, Esq., C. S., Magistrate of Benares, was present- 
ed to the Hon. the Chief Justice and the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Tyrrell : — 

Humbly sheweth, — That your petitioner on the t9th day of 
November applied to R. H. Brcrcton, Esq., C. S., Magistrate of 
Benares, for a warrant for the arrest of Sir Auckland Colvin on 
account of criminal offences committed by him under Section 499- 
and 504 as accompanying document marked A. will show, 

2. — That the said R. H. Brcrcton, Esq., C. S., Magistrate of 
Benares, refused to take any action on this petition by your peti- 
tioner as is shown by the certified copy of his order on the applica- 
tion herewith appended. 

3. — That the said R. H. Brcrcton, Esq., C.S., Magistrate of 
Benares, is wrong in the reasons assigned by him in the order he 
passed on the a9th of November as follows : — 

I. — That R. H. Brcrcton, Esq., C. S., Magistrate of Benares, 
states in his order “ remarks were made concerning an individual 
whose name was not mentioned” — facts go to show that Sir Auckland 
Colvin the accused did mention the name of the individual (your 
petitioner) to the said Mr. Brcrcton as in his the accused’s speech 
of the 1 8th November he says “ I will not mention his name here, 
but Mr. Brcrcton, the Magistrate, has my authority to mention his 
name.” 

II. — That R. IL Brcrcton Esq., C.S., Magistrate of Benares, 
slates in his order — “To begin with a Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
be prosecuted without the sanction of higher authority.” That at 
the time your petitioner made his application to prosecute the 
accused in the Court of the Magistrate of Benares, that is on the 
29th of November, Sir Auckland Colvin the accused was not the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, he having 
assigned or surrendered his official appointment and offices on the 
28th, the day before, and was therefore on the date in quesnon 
only a private individual like myself, your petitioner, and this con- 
tentioti of the Magistate either in fact or principle was no valid 
reason for refusing to issue the warrant applied for. 

HI. — That R. H. Brcrcton, Esq., C.S., Magistrate of Benares, is 
incorrect when he states in his order (for reasons assigned in fore- 
going paragraph) that Captain Hcarsey should have procured such 
authority before presenting the petition instead of waiting till Sir 
Auckland Colvin had left for England. That at the time and 
date your petitioner made his application to the Magistrate ot 
Benares, Sir Auckland Colvin, the accused, was still in this country 
and a warrant could have been issued for his arrest, that consider- 
ing the emergency of the case and the impossibility of com- 
municaiing with His Excellency the Viceroy in time to obtain his 
sanction if such sanction to prosecute was necessary, which your 
petitioner as explained in para. II denies, the Magistrate of Benares 
was wrong in not issuing the warrant applied for and by 
doing permitting a criminal to evade the action of the law. 
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IV. — That no unnecessary delay on the part of your petitioner 
as implied by the order of the Magistrate of Benares, occurred in 
your petitioner’s filing his charges and applying for a warrant for 
the accused’s arrest from that official’s court. Your petitioner 
only heard of the speech on arriving at Benares on the afternoon 
of the 26th November and only obtained the copy of that paper 
containing the speech on the 27th, the writing of the plaint and 
the printing of that document took up the vvholc of the aBih, so 
that it was impossible to file the application till after 2 p. m. on 
the 29th as it was at that hour the Magistrate of Benares received 
the petition. 

V. —That under all these circumstances which conclusively 
prove that R. H. Brercton, Esq., Magistrate of Benares, is wrong 
in all his facts as stated in his order, 

Your petitioner most humbly and respectfully prays your lord- 
ship to grant a rule and issue a warrant that may be despatched by 
telegraph after Sir Auckland Colvin so as to enforce his return to 
India for the purpose of appearing before the courts of this pro- 
vince for trial on the charges made against him under sections 499 
and 504 of the Indian Penal Code. 

Mr. Reid, Barrisier-at-law, objected to Captain Hcarscy’s appli- 
cation being received until after all the applications had been filed 
by members of the bar. 

The Chief Justice: You must wait till the members of the bar 
have filed their petitions. 

Captain Hcarsey ; I was unaware my lord that there was any 
law on this subject. 

After all other petitions had been filed, Captain Hcarsey present- 
ed his petition and commenced to address the Court as follows 
My lords, this is an application in Criminal Re visional Jurisdiction 
against the order of Mr. R. H. Brercton, C. S., Magistrate of 
Benares, refusing to issue a warrant for the arrest of Sir Auckland 
Colvin. My lords, the original application was against the accused 
on account of a detamatory speech made by him at the opening 
of the water-works at Benares on the 1 8th November. In this 
speech Sir Auckland Colvin describes me as an insolent scoundrel, 
an uneducated, vulgar boor, a cheat and a coward, and also of 
being disloyal. My lords, before Sir Auckland Colvin arrived in 
India I had shed my blood in defence of my country whilst serving 
under Havelock in his cavalry which people have done us the 
honour of terming Havelock’s Ironsides. 

The Chief Justice : Are you Captain Hearsay ? 

Captain Hcarsey : Yes, my lord, I am. 

The Chief Justice : I will read the documents. On reading 
para. 4 of the original complaint in the Benares Magistrate’s Court, 
Sir John Edge said: I see you describe the word dupe as a common 
cheat. 

Captain Hcarsey: Yes, my lord. The word in the dictionary 
bears the construction of cheat. 

The Chief Justice spoke to Mr, Justice Tyrrell who seemed to 
coincide with that reading of the word. 

The Chief Justice: I see that you state that Sir Auckland Colvin’s 
speech would be liable to cause a breach of the peace. Surely you 
would not think of assaulting a Lieutenant-Governor. 

•Captain Hcarsey did not reply to this question but, says the 
reporter, there was a very expressive smile on his face. 

On completing the perusal of the documents, the Chief Justice 
said: Captain Hcarsey, what proof have you got that Sir Auckland 
Colvin alluded lo you ? 

Captain Hcarsey : My lord, it was the common report when I 
returned to Benares on the 25th of November, that the individual 
indicated in the speech of Sir Auckland Colvin was myself. 1 
had no option for the purpose of clearing my character but to file 
a criminal charge and endeavour to prevent Sir Auckland Colvin 
from leaving the country till he answered the charge made against 
him, and this could only be done by obtaining a warrant for his 
detention. 

The Chief Justice : But you have not shown anywhere in the 
evidence that Sir Auckland Colvin alluded to you. Many others 
from Benares might take it upon themselves to say that Sir Auck- 
land Colvin alluded to them and ask for a warrant. 

Captain Hcarsey : My lord. Sir Auckland Colvin in his speech 
of the 18th says, “Only two days ago I received a telegram Irora 
a man of this class. ” I telegraphed to Sir Aucklahd Colvin 
only two days before and asked for an interview. It was on a 
matter important to the State. I would ask your lordship to peruse 
the lines in this letter. It is a matter I do not dare to utter 
publicly as it might be the cause of danger to the Empire itself. 

The Chief Justice : I cannot read the letter. Up to the present 
you have given no proof that Sir Auckland Colvin alluded to you, 
as he might have received telegrams from many others. 

Captain Hcarsey : My lord, it was well-known by a considerable 
number of people that he did allude to me. In fact a gentleman 
gave me a copy of the Morning Post and said, “ See what Sir 


• We should very much like (o know wbat Captain Heariey 
yeally thought on this point.— En. 


Auckland Colvin has said of you. ” It was also known in Benares, 
Allahabad, and Calcutta to whom Sir Auckland Colvin alluded. 

The Chief Justice : That may bct but we have no proof that it 
was you to whom he alluded. 

Captain Hcarsey : I see the mistake I made, my lord. 1 ought 
to have got a letter from Mr. Brereion in which the name of the 
person alluded to was mentioned. I cannot call evidence to the 
fact, nor can I, as Mr. Brercton never took my evidence on Oath... 

The Chief Justice : You do not have- that fact down as one of 
your objections to the proceedings of the lower Court and this is 
a court of revision not original jurisdiction, and therefore cannot 
admit of any fresh evidence, but is there anything else in the 
speech that showed that it was intended for you ? Where does 
the cap fit f Arc you a professional agitator? • 

Captain Hearscy : No, my lord, but when I hear of injustice 
either to my countrymen or to the poor natives of India, and there 
are many cases in India, I cannot help feeling for them as I 
have suffered much from official injustice myself. I will concede 
to no one the loyalty of myself and the members of my family 
towards my Queen and country. 

The Chief Justice : I am very glad to hear you say so 5 but 
anyhow Sir Auckland Colvin has left the country and I don’t see 
how our warrant could run on the high seas. 

Captain Hcarsey : My lord, that is why I wanted a warrant for 
his arrest, a Ne exeat regnum ; yet I think if your lordship was to 
grant one now, it would bring him back, for if any one quits the 
country who has been guilty of theft, embezzlement, or forgery 
a warrant would bring him back. Sir Auckland Colvin has been 
guilty of a criminal action, and a warrant would stop him although 
he had got as far as Suez. Sir Auckland Colvin’s conduct in this 
matter puts one in mind of the disreputable little boy who writes 
a naughty word on a wall and then runs away. 

The Chief Justice : Captain Hearscy, you must not employ this 
Court to make use of abusive language. 

Captain Hearscy : I beg your pardon, my lord ; it was only an 
absurd simile that rose up in my mind at the cowardly Parthian 
shot Sir Auckland Colvin took advantage of his official position to 
aim at me as he was leaving the country. 

The Chief Justice : I’m afraid under the circumstances that 
our warrant, even if it were issued, could not touch Sir Auckland 
Colvin as he is on board one of the Austrian Lloyds steamers, 
and therefore to all intents and purposes on foreign territory and 
under foreign jurisdiction. 

Captain Hearscy : I was unaware of that fact, your lordship. 
I believed that he was on the English mail steamer. I quite un- 
derstand the point your lordship has raised, but my lord, I simply 
came into these courts 'as Sir Auckland Colvin would wish the 
world to believe that I was Nulla virtute redemptum^ therefore, 
your lordship, I as an Englishman come to you as an English 
Judge to uphold that glorious Charter the keystone of an Englieh- 
man’s liberties, the Magna Charter, which lays down Nutti 
negthamus, nulli differemus justitiam. 

The Chief Justice.— You come to me in Revision, and as a 
Court of Rcvisional Jurisdiction, I can only deal with the records 
of the court below. This Is an application for revision against 
an order of the Magistrate of Benares, refusing a warrant for the 
arrest of Sir Auckland Colvin, undet sections 499 and 504, Indian 
Penal Code. Before a warrant can be issued in this case there 
would be many questions of law to be considered. But the fun- 
damental primary answer to this application is that the words 
complained of arc not shown to have been applied to Captain 
Hcarsey. According to the words set out, the applicant states 
that the Magistrate of Benares had authority to mention the name 
of the person of whom Sir Auckland Colvin was speaking. There 
is in the application before me nothing to show that any application 
was made to the Magistrate of Benares for the information. It is 
stated in the application that many persons present at the time 
were able to arrive at a knowledge that Sir Auckland Colvin was 
alluding to Captain Hcarsey. If that be so, the statement on 
affidavit of those persons should have been forthcoming. Reading 
the words which have been set out, and which were alleged to 
have been spoken by Sir Auckland Colvin, I fed^nable to form 
an opinion as to whom these words were intended to apply. Under 
such circumstances, even if there were no other questions of law 
to consider in the matter, it would be my duty, as it was the duty 
of the Magistrate of Benares, who had no more information than 
I have, to refuse to put the criminal law into motion. A person 
is not entitled to put the criminal law into motion under sections 
400 and 504, Indian Penal Code, on a mere bare suspicion that the 
applicant may be the person referred to. Before the Magistrate 
could issue a warrant on charges as framed, it would be necessary 
for him, on evidence furnished by affidavit or otherwise, to be 
reasonably satisfied that the words complained of not only came 
within the sections, but were words spoken of the complainant. 
Whether these words were spoken of the complainant or not, ia 
a matter as to which I can form no judpeflt, I accordingly 
reject the application.— Mominf Posty 
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SAJVDO &* BANDffS 

nsyiB CUBES. 

SlVA. 

Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation, 

A specific for acute Fevers, cauf'ht from 
dampness or exposare, or in ujihealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, all sorts of In- 
•tarmittent or Relapsing FevA, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian. Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 

Rheumatic, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
■mmation, swelling or induration of the Spleen '*'* '* here presented with 

and the Liver, nausea, vomitling. Diarrhoea ‘•’‘V ‘“"'h « sympathetic cord in 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the •''“'•“''at ^an feel. There is a singular 

chest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c, 

Sold in bottles for Re. i-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. i-u. Smaller site for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 7-2. 

SHOBT BANERJEE ft 00., 

No, DhurrumMlak Street, 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 


fust Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASl, 
(Author of KaMtahar^ Bharat Kusatn^ 
AMs, &* Ce ) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Be. t; doth gilt, t-4. 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of cxpres. 
sion * * * ft Is a sories of mournful 


BAN DO BAND as 

FEVER CURES. 

SIVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
rtat, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation eg- Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, didiculty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma^ spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrum oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 


appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus 
band of the fair writer.— 7 %^ Indian Nation, 
Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 7 %^ 
Calcutta Review. 

ABHAi 

By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 

Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahiiya” 
office. No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uefcoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Praciitiomr, 
for many years assistant at the Hon^ble Dr 
Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 


Soldmboi(l«forRe.i.8, or by V. P po.t attended that emi- 

Re. I.n. Small.. 4 .. physic'an in his 


M2. Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. | 
post Rf. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE ft 00., 

No. /7j, DhummioUah Street, 

(opposite tli^ Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 
With a portrait of Mr. George Ynle, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis ^ Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Holloivay's A 7 /i.— The Fc*male’s Fiiend.— 
So soon as the human functions are disordered 
they should be rectified. It is a hopeless de- 
lusion to leave the malady to its own course. 

A few appropriate doses of Holloway’s Pills 
at the proper period will prevent many a 
serious illness. They arrest all morbid in- 
fluences, and prevent disease from extending 
and aflfecting more distant organ.s. Their 
primary action is upon the blond, stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and bowels. Their secondary 
action strengthens the nervous centres, 


Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
'daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rPHE following publications by the Calcutta 
JL Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor DiUt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legi.slation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
ri.al. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbkadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tavkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb LUjya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English I 


, ^ No 

flrug can be at once so harmless, yet so anta- 
gonistic to disorders affecting ’the other sex. with notes* by Nyalaakar Nilmani Mookerjee 
The most perfect reliance may be placed upon ^ » 

tleetr purifying, regulating and renovating 
virtues. They may be safely taken by females 
At any age. 


M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with Travels ft Voyages in Bengal ” 

ESSAYS BY A BSAflMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of Travels ft Voyages in Bengal* 
Calcutta. 

Reis ft* Rayyet Office. 


PRICE ; 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet 
Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

^MEITREAUX~^b. 

Manufacturers, Repairers and Tuners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, &c. 

% Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Calcutta. 

We import m.'>teri»ls direct from Europe and 
guarantee the best workmanship and finish. 
Harmoniums, Jiox 3 octaves 1 stop Rs. 30 
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SPEECHES 


AQB 


BILL 


ON THK 

OF CONSENT 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. £. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.l.R., 

The Hon’blc P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

H. E, the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Governmert. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Lnteef 
B.ahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taliolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dun’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 


In Pamphlet, Price annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt, ANDREW HEARSEY 
Apply to Rtis 6- Rayytl OlBte, Calcuti. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.'* 

A/i who suffer find sure relief from 




The Qreatest Pain Core Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rhemnatism and RheumaticCtont 

after years of semi>helplessness and sufTer- 
ing; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO. SCIATICA. FACEACHE. 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marrelloas Sore Throat Oure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
hoincs. By its intrinsic virtue, it has .achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta ; Smith Stanislreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, ‘‘LIMITED.’* 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are :—(i) the erection and esiflhlishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the adv.ancemenl 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts conneried 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low .and degraded, or, in .any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of pl.ays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00, coo, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. i Crach. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhii Chnnder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnaknmal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviraina, Babu Sreenath Pal, B.L., and four 
others. . .r. • .« 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which . con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS; 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Diirgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Bancrji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Eso., 

Babu Kunja Behari M.'illik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singh.i, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chandhuri, of the Munsi 
family, Taki, M.A., H.I.., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairm.in, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Siirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Palhuriaghata, 

Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ralan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanaih Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai Dc Bahadur, C.I.E., &c., 

Babu Kisori LalGoswami, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Rangsagopal N.nndey, Biirdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, is. I*, Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Naliiiakkha Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Um.icharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari-Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub- Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Munsi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

B.abu Jaganmohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, . ^ 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, - 

&c., &c., ate. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted active and pushing Agents eve^- 
where for the above Company. Cash security 
required Ri. 2501 (each). 


“UNDAUNTED" WATOH Rs. 0. 
Ouaranteed two Tears. 

Small, accurate, strong, pretty, keyless, open- 
faced, nickel silvern, short winding, “ Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Ks. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spring, 
box and two years’ guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the rougj||est use. Have no appearance 
of cheapness. .Easily repairable. Others 
sell at double ^ur rates. One watch frse . 
^or 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District Munsiffs 
Court from Chicacole says:— “A watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pte D. Asquith 
of Lane. Reg(. from Sitapursiiys sold it 
for Rs. 10-8-0,” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a-hnlf years.” Beware of 
worthless imitation. See the word “Undaunt- 
ed” on the watch. No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by us from Bombay. 

Jewelled Bing Be. . 1-8-0. Sewing 
Machine Bs. 6. ^ Mosio Box Be. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. x-8-o 
each, Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, from 
Sanikutla, says:— “A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30. 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Surg. H. J. 
Kambata, Health Officer of Pioona, says :--3- 
“ It works as good as any Rs. 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

, AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature,, ani Society 

BATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in advance, 

Ye.irly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... ... ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ... ... Re. 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 

Half-yearly... ... ... ,1 io-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... »> 6*0 

Monthly ... ... ... m 2-4 

Single or sample Copy •JT. Ans. 0-12 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column/ are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate pf 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-3 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 3, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications tpost paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,* and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphiets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of ‘ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

OFFICE : /, Vekoor DutPs Lam^ WelHngUn 
StTHty Calcutta. 


flHnttd «Hd pnblUHtd for tht Prefrutor tvtry Saturday by Mhtiy U14. Ghosk, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Utkoof Dutft La^, 
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REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE AND. SOCIETY 
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I No. 553 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

.CUPID SCHOOLED. 

I. 

Whbw the was as gay as a* linnet, 

And I was as fresh as a lark, 

Never a day but some minute 
We met betwixt dawning and dark. 

II. 

** Katie, and when shall we marry?'* 

** Marry ?” she said, with a sigh,— 

That's cake and ribbons on Monday, 

And sorrow ere Saturday's by. 

, lit 

^ You are as lean as a lisard, 

• 1 am as poor as a mouse ) 

Nothing per annum, paid quarterly. 

Hardly finds rent for a house. 

IV. 

" ' Love and a crust in a cottage,' 

Capital 1 just for a pair : 

What if the hut should grow populous ? 
How would the populace fare ? 

V. 

" Ob, ay 1 the uncle you reckon on,-* 

Gouty, and rich, and unwed,-*- 

Dick 1 they wait ill, says the adage, who 
Wait for the shoes of the dead. 

VI. 

" Ah 1 if I loved you, I'd risk it 1 
That’s what you’re thinking, I guess 

Why, I would risk it to-morrow, 

Dick, if I cared for you less I 

VII. 

" Love's apt to fly out at window 
When Poverty looks in at door : 

Rather I’d die than help banish him, 

Dick, just by keeping you poor. 

VIII. 


Dick, if you wouldn't wed both of us. 
You must be patient for me 1 ” 

X. 

Showers, if they ruffle its foliage, 
Freshen the green of the grove : 

True lovers’ tiffs, said old Terence, are 
Only fresh fuel to Love. 

XI. 

If 1 flung off in a passion— 

If she crept in for a cry— 

Sunday came smiling and settled it, 
Katie was wiser than I. 

xii. 

Love’s but a baby that, passionate. 
Cries to be mated at birth : 

Time i^n't lost if it teaches you 
What a good woman is worth* 

XIII. 

What if the waiting was wearisome ? 
What if the work-days were drear ? 

Time, the old thief, could’nt rob us of 
Fifty-two Sundays a-year. 

XIV. 

I 

How long was Liberty coming ? 

Long enough— ever her way ; 

Lustrum, or Decad, or Century,— 
What does it matter to-day ? 

XV. 

Nunky died single at sixty, 

Granny at eighty or so : 

Well, if we didn’t weep long for 'em— 
'T wasn't in nature, you know. 

XVI. 

Grannies and uncles are liable 
All to die some day, that’s clear : 

Sorrow finds wonderful comfort in 
Five or six hundred a-year. 


" Kiss me 1 you'll look in on Sunday ? 

Won’t my new bonnet be brave ? 
Jme at Its longest and leafiest— 

My 1 what a ramble we’ll have 1 

IX. 


XVII. 

And lovers may marry at forty, 

Ay, and live happy to boot, 
Though Phillis be grey as a badger, 
And Corydon bald as a coot. 


"Bye-bye 1 There's grandmother waiting 
Patient at home for her tea : 


•^Blockwo^ 


H. K. 


Suismiirs in tki amnfry an nfnsUi to nmit hy postal noaoy orders^ if possibU^ as th$ safsst and most eonviniont 
modiumfP^rtifHlarly as it snsuns aeknawhdgmant through ths Dspartmtnt. No other receipt will be 
giveUi any othor being unnecessary and likely to eanso cottfusion. 
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WEEKLYANA. 

Thb Black hat triumphed. Mr. Dadabhai »f|ipbte it 

over. The P# ib* vol^g pape^e of the Central yUisbury 

elections so capiankeropily started and pertinaeiousty pufsoed by 
Captain Pentoa, his donated rival for the honor of repreientlng the 
constituency, has been closed. On Tuesday, the Captain came to 
terms with Mr. Naoroji and withdrew his petition, each party, by mu- 
tual agreement, paying his own costs. The result is a great relief to 
us in India. Mr. Naoroji’s seat is now safe. There will bp a native 
Indian Member of the British House of Commons all through this 
Parliament. 

• /. 

Three days after the ceremony, on Monday last, the Englishman pub- 
lished the Levde List. The next day, the Statssman gave another 
said to be complete. Here is our analysis of the List 

Private Entrde ... ilo— Asiatics 20, Europeans 90 

^ Public Entrde ... 797— Asiatics 197, Europeans 600 

New Presentations ... 138— Asiatics 29, Europeans 109 
Unavoidably Absent... 361— Asiatics 130, Europeans 231 

The total number of gentlemen who answered the Levde notification 
by sending in their cards, was therefore 1406, 1030 being Europeans 
and 376 Asiatics, the former outnumbering the latter by about 
times. The actually present were 1045, Europeans 799 and Asiatics 
246, or to I. The unavoidably absent numbered 361, Europeans 
231 and Asiatics 130, or in the proportion of over 1 4/5 to 1. The pre- 
senters were 92 Europeans and 18 Asiatics or 5 to i. 

Since last year, it has been ruled that, as in the Drawing-Room for 
ladies, gentlemen presenting others at the Levde must themselves 
be present, but we find in the present list several presenters absenting 
themselves. So many as 10 Europeans and 4 Asiatics are guilty of this 
breach of court discipline. The list published is necessarily semi- 
official, but there ought to be a full official publication for general 
information and guidance and future reference. 

No care seems to have been taken to eliminate tbe Lift of objection- 
able ** gentlemen.*’ 

Our apprehensions have proved true. Except in the Private Entrde, 
the numbers have fallen off both of the Public Entrde and the New 
Presentations as compared with the last year. The quotations of 
1891 are 


Private Entrde ... ... 

... 101 

Public Entrde 

... 856 

New Presentations 

... 175 

Unavoidably Absent 

• 

... 386 

• • 

swing Room analysis is 

Private Entrdc 

... 51 

Public Entiie 

... 148 

New Presentations 

... X04 

Total number who sent in their cards 

... 3*9 

Actually present 

... 203 

Unavoidably absent 

... 110 

Prcscntrcsscs... 

... 66 

Presentresss absent 

4 


ana wm required on ■ lerje ecide. TJe Cweromeiit wei-worj 
eetiee on thte occniion in affording reUeOn the ihnpe of food and 
teed. The four prorincet which had tnftrad mo«, the population 
of which amounted to more ihiqji a,ooo,ooo, nMi*cdn,um in all of 
/i,700Japa The other provinces Qml, Smr^enek, Moecow, Poltava, 
Poi.ta.'nfaladimir, Kurtk aat fhaitoff, rhwtved In tha thapa of 
Ioann ahqut A, 178, 615. Thu pr^ nf gr^ln roin from 6r. soc. per 
sack to 3^ 37c. and even sw, A MttoM^fcmtno vliittd the provmeae 
of Viteb»k, Moghilev, MinSk, P.kov, Vifna, Kovno, Smolanik, and 
Petersburg in tbe years 1844 *"<> ‘846. The measutes taken Tor 
relief were the same a» those adopted in prevlons fnmmes, and the 
cost to tho Government «|as ;£i,ooo,oooi During the 'h'rly 
vears mo?e 01' less considerable Tamiuet look place m 1867-68 and 
i87a-73. On tha fprmer occasion a failure of the crow took place 
In th« southern Steppe provinces and in the latter on the lower Voign 
and Trans-Volga provinces. The zemstvos during both these periods 
were charged with the sustenance of the distressed diitricis, the 
Government limiting its activiky to making advances out ef the general 
sustenance fund of the Empire. Since the establishment of the 
zemstvos, or territorial bodies, these have in time of want aided the 
peasantry to the extent of j£i.i4||,02i. A more serious famine than 
the last two took place In 1899 m »ome of the Trans-Volga provinces 
when the Government advanced money to the peasantry out of the 
general sustenance fund, and expended large 
gation and on the construction of the Baskuchinsk Railway. The 
comparatively frequent occurrence of famioo* In Russia is now engaging 
the serious attention of the Oovernnienl. The tjueillon of these 
famines has been discussed at length in the Russian press, and the 
general conclusion is that they are not so much due to droughts 
and other natural phenomena as to the general ^ backward state of 
agriculture in Russia, the unmerciful deforestation of the country, 
and last, but not least, to tbe ignorant condition of the peasantry. 


Here is a brief notice of the past Russian Famines 
** Tbe British Consul at St. Petersburg, in his report on the trade 
in Russia for the past year, says of last year’s famine that it was only 
remarkable for the magnitude of the area of the country over which 
it spread. Famines are no strangers to Russia. The first considerable 
one in the present century occurred in 1833, and it is said to have 
cost the (Government and people ;£io, 000,000, many thousands of the 
population becoming hopelessly involved in debt, and numerous landed 
proprietors being ruined. A disease broke out in the southern parts 
of the country closely resembling scurvy, produced by the consumption 
of acorns, chaff, and the insufficiency of sour cabbage and kvass, 
which are anti-scorbutics, and constitute regular articles of diet of the 
Russian population. Beggars and vagrants spread over the country, 
and theft of grain attained serion^ proportions. In the provinces of 
the Taurida, Ekaterinoslav, and in some of the districts of tWi 
province of Saratoff, as also in the country of the Don Cossacks, 
from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the cattle died from want of fodder. 
The area of the winter crops was reduced to one-third of its previous 
proportions, owing to a scaricity of seed, which tbe Government only 
supplied in the course of the fo|owing spring. This famine waa 
succeeded after an interval of only seven years by a similar calamity 
which affected extent of the country. The famine of 

‘ twelve provinces, the chief sufferers being the 
pr^inces of Tamboff, Riazan, Tula, and Kaluga. Its origin was 
again attributable to a drought of long duration. In the previous 
year tbe crops had l>een bad ones in tbe same localities, so that aiiiii 


• f 


The Maha aj.i of Tippearah is on a visit to Calcutta. Heanlyed 
early this week. The Burra Tbakur bad preceded him by three 
weeks. 

Mr. H. J. Me. Intnsh has been cqpfirmed as Under-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal in the Financial and Mpnlcipal Departments, 
and Mr. H. C. Sircalfeild transferred in the san^ capacity to the 
Judicial, Political and AppqlntineRl Pepurtipentf. 

• • 

Mr. H. Holmwood having bean allowed one month*! leave, Mr. H. B. 
B ames, Officialiag First Itispactor of Registration Offices, will, in 
addition to his own, perforin the ordinary dniias of thg Inspector- 
General of Regisiratioii to thq diimay of tha Dtpartment. The other 
duties have been entrusted to the U#der»8ecretafy to the Government 
of Bengal in the General, Revenue, and Statistical Department. Mr. J. 
W. Richardson will have the tedium of his regular work divereified, 
though for a month, with tbe sweets of the offices of Senior Marriage 
Registrar of Cidcuita and Registrar of Parsee Marriages beyond the 
local limits of the ordinary civil jurisdiction of tbe High Court, and 

Registrar-General of Births, Daailis and Marriages. 

• 

• f 

Baboo Behari Lai Chandra, Sub-Registrar p( Celcutta, goes on three 
months’ leave from 1st January 1893, Kumar Ramendralala Mitra, 
Special Sub-Registrar of Alipore, 3r4-Par|anas, comes in his plaqe and 
Baboo He m Cbunder Kerr from Sealda goes to Alipore. 

• • 

From the xst January 1893, no ahipplDg-bills or billi-of-entry will be 
received at the Calcutta Custom House unless they bear on them a 
stamp or signature shpwitfg thqt t^e toll payable to lb* Commissioners 
for the Port of Calcutta ha« beep pajd in full. 

• • 

** Unless good reasons are shown to the contrary,, within one month ’’ 
from the 14th December 1892, the Lieutenant-Governor intends to 
include, for the purposes of the Calcutta Hackney Carriage Act II 
of 1891, tbe Howrah, Bally, South Suburban, Maniktola, Cassiporei 
Chitpore, Baranagore, North Pum-Dum, and South Dum-Dum^ 
Municipalities within Calcutta. 


We read 

•‘On September 9, about fi P. M., tbe wilinp cutler of the Sfwallovv 
while cruising off the south end of the Zanzibar Island^ anchored off 
Uzi Island, when half the men landed, leaving Mr. M‘Dermotr, John 
Sadler, H. Payne, Charles Lawford^. and W. Rtndle (able bodied 
seaman) in the boat. Lawford and Payne jumped overboard and 
were bsithing when a large shark was seen making towneds Lawford. 
The fish was only 4 ft. or $ off when, without any hesitation and 
not divesting himself of any of his clnthes, M'Dvmott plunged into 
Ike sea • right on top of the ihark,^ and with tbe plash he made fright-, 
ened it away for a short time, while the men were ^ickly drawn into 
the boat. M’Dermoti suffered nothing from the immcrsionfc and. but 
fpr Hia prompt m\on UwlS’tr^ t have lott Wi 
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rage committed in the dark, but we hope there will be a grand show 
and vigorous protest to make up past lapses. Every citizen ii bound 
to attend. It is as much the duty of the promoters to see that the 
front scats arc not occupied by mere early comers. 


Lasi* week we quoted the opinion of a former Sessions Judge of Patna 
on the Jury Trial in that district, recommending its extension within 
the Province of Behar. We this week give the opinion of another 
famous Sessions Judge as to the satisfactory working of the system 
in the 24-Pei‘gannahs and his preference of Jury Trial to Trial by 
Assessors 

“ No. 161, dated the 19th April, 1862. 

From~E. Lautour, Esq., Sessions Judge of the 24.Pergannahs, 

To E. H. Lushington, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal was pleased to direct (Notification, 
dated 7lh January 1862, published at page 87 of the Ot/cu//a 
‘ that trials under certain Chapters of the Penal Code should be by jury. 

2. An inconvenience arises from the restrictions which will be best 
explained by an illustration. 

3. During the present Sessions a pri.soner was committed for the 
theft of a bank note, and was triable by a jury. Another count charged 
him with forgery, he having endorsed the note in the name of the 
real owner. This was not triable by a jury under the present rules. 

4. I consider that this inconvenience requires to be met ; and I 
would suggest that trial by jury be extended to all the sections of the 
Penal Code, powers reserved to the Sessions Judge to hold any trial 
with assessors. I am of opinion, however, that trial by jury should be 
extended to all cases without reserve. 

The system is woiking very well, and I would much rather work with 
a jury than with assessors.” 


The late lamented statesman Sir Heniy Durand had an important 
conversation with the eminent Hindu minister Raja Dinkur Ran, which 
he took care to rccoid in his Journal, under date the 12th January, 
1866, thus 


“ Dinkur Rao called and had a long talk. He told me of Lawicnt 
having asked Inin what was the real cause of the mutiny, and tin 
lie told La Ycnce It was only a pretence, the greased cartridges, &c 
and that the real cause was discontent of the people, reflected only b 
the army as alone able to show and give force to its feelings ; that 01 
kanoon and laws and regulations were the true can.se. He told m 

roundly that m all quarters our iiile was hated and unpopular, thoue 
the people never had had, and never would have, such a governmen 

. ^ source of much evil, and of filling th 

jails.”~/r/tf of Sir H, M, Dunmd, vol. I., p. 346. ^ 

Those remarks of the great Hindu are not without application to th 
present occasion. The Police is the source of much evil, and of fiilin 
the jails, and it is the Police at whose instance Trial, by Jury, deli 
berately granted to the people, has been unceremoniously wiihdrawr 
the belter lo fill the jails. 


Mr. Jiislire Baneijee has resigned the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
Calcutta University. Dr. Guiudas Banerjee has had three ye.ars in 
continuation -three yetirs of active uninterrupted usefuliiess-and now 
gracefully retiies of his own instance, before the second term is 
complete. 

And now we trust the Hon’ble Mahendra Lai Sircar will be appointed 
to the office. We arc not given, cither in private life or journalistically, 
to recommend men to offices or titles because, for one reason, such 
recommendations have often a contrary effect. Dr. Sircar in especial 
is our doctor and our friend from a long time, and we would certainly 
not have named him if we thought the least possible rational objection 
might be started against him. 

fhe sum total of distinctions open to a pure Indian is but small, 
and it were a pity to withhold any one or part of one. Dr. Sircar is 
not only our most distinguished man of science bnt one of our princi- 
pal public men and a gifted orator. As founder-Secretary of the 
Science Association his services lo the cause of education go without 
saying. He would be the right man In the right place. 

Of late bis health has been bad. We hope there are yet many years 
of work in him. There is now nx) margin for waste. We natives in 
this climate do not live so long, with our faculties in full force, as 
Euro peans at home. Opportunities are apt to come to us loo late. 
We only trust the call upon Dr. Sircar to fill the chief place In our 
University —under the Chancellor— will come in lime. 


A SUIT has just been filed in the ordinary original civil jurisdiction 
of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, which, if 
allowed to go on, is calculated to rake up the buried history of a 
Calcutta millionaire, of half a century back. The Mullicks of Andul 
and Ramkristapore on the opposite side of the Hooghly, owned 
valuable properties which have passed out of their hands. That 
passage from them to the present owners is the subject of the plafnt. 
We shall try to obtain and give hereafter a thumiKif the plaint. 


The Maharaja of Travancore is resolved to maintain the repirtaiion 
of his kingdom as the model state of native India. He has taken 
tlie shine out of other Princes by a large measure of enlightened 
liberality. He has sanctioned a general increase of pay to the ser- 
vants of the State. By one stroke of his pen His Highness has 
endeared himself to his people. We say his people, for though it 
is the officials who are directly interested, the whole country will 
be benefited. Adequate and good pay to Government employ^ means 
less oppression to the public. The incurably bad may still continue 
to fleece the people, hut the motive being distinctly abated, corrup- 
tion will be necessarily reduced to a minimum. 

The new order imposes on the ministry a difficult and delicate res- 
ponsibility. The new Dewan will find it no easy task lo hit upon a 
scheme to satisfy the large expectations necessarily raised. We can 
advise him only generjilly. He should avoid nice distinctions. 

We hope the other Chiefs will not be slow to profit by such good 
example. 

The Commission consisting of Mr. H. M. Winterbotham, C.S., acting 
Collector of raojore, and Mr. Srinivasa Charlii, Sub-Judge of Kumbv- 
konam, to investigate the charges .igainst Mr. Ram Cheiulra Row, 
C.S., commenced their proceedings at Tanjore in the Municipal office, 
on the 9th December. Mr. Willie Grant prosecuted and V. Bashyam 
Aiyangar defended the accused who was also present. The charges 
arc 

‘•'Phat you being a Pu))lic Servant as .aforesaid did, (»n or about the 
6 ih November, 1889, accept for yomself from or on behalf of Bom- 
machi Nakker, tl»e Zainindar of Ammayanaickanur, a present, to wit, 
n silk umhieMa, contrary to the provisions of Section 24 of the Statute 
13, George III, Chapter 63. 

That you being a Public Servant as aforesaid did, durir>g enquiry 
carried on by Mr. Turner, the officer appointed by Government lo in- 
quite into certain charges, made against you as such Public Servant, 
and on or about the 24ih of March, 1892, use as true, or genuine evt- 
dence, which you knew to be fabiicaied, to wit, a private account-book, 
such use amounting to misbehaviour and being matter of inquiry under 
the provisions of said Act XXXVII of 185a. 

That you being a Public Servant as aforesaid, did during the said en- 
quiry so earned on by the said Mr. Turner, the officer appointed as 
afoiesaid, to inquire into certain charges made against you as such 
Public Servant did on or about tl^e said 24th March, 1892, fraudulently 
and dishonestly use as genuine a document, lo wit, your said^ private 
account book in the second charge mentioned, which account book you 
knew or had reason lo believe lo be a forged document, such behaviour 
being matter of inquiiy under the provisions of the aforesaid Act 
XXXVII of 1850.” 

From a teiegiaphic report, it appears that 

“ At the conclusion of the proceedings on the 14th the Commissioners 
said that on the evidence already recorded there was no 
case made out agidnst the defendant. In regard to the charge of 
having received a silk umbrella the Crown prosecutor applied for 
summons for the recall of one of the chief witnesses, the tailor wln^ 
made the umbrella. Application was granted, .and the case adjourn- 
ed to the 2151." 


The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, Mr. Beames, has 
found a remedy for the want of good drinking water in the country;— 

“ The question of securing a good supply of drinking->vater is un- 
doubtedly a very serious one. The task is beyond the«4]inwer of any 
Government to accomplish, but it is by no means beyond the power of 
the people themselves. Unfortunately the people of India are very 
slow to help themselves; their only idea is to cry to Governmeiit K^helu 
them. Educated Bengalis profess great attachment to the prtneipH of 
Local Self-Government, so long as it is confined lo spending inohey 
supplied to them by Government. It is time, that they should be 
taught that Local Self-Government means local efforts to help ihem*^' 
selves. District Officers should direct their Engineers to impress upon 
the people how much they may effect by local subscriptions and persdn- 
al exertions. If the owners of tanks would throw them open for public 
use, and the labouring classes, who sit idle for a Urge part of the yee''> 
would give a certain number of days of gratuitous labour, much might 
be done. But so long as zamliidars will not allow their tanks to be 
touched, and the peasant, though suffering from want of water* will not 
dig, unless be is paid for it, progress must nwessarily be slow. Botn 
these difficulties might in time be overcome if Collectors and Sab-divi- 
sional Officers would dovole themselves to (he task of persuasiOM ano . 
organising local effort." 
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ent months, according as the great planet enters into 
Aquarius In February it is at Allahabad, in March 
at Brindaban, and in April at Hardwar. The 
Hardwar Kumbh Mela takes place when the Jupi- 
ter being in Aquarius the sun is in Aries. This 
period has been sanctified from time immemorial 
and the Brahma ghat otherwise called Har-ki- 
Pmri ghat has ever been the chosen spot for 
bathing on the occasion. In a stone slab near the 
ghat, Mari’s holy foot is imprinted and a similar 
mark is found in a stone in an adjoining wall. 
The present ghat was constructed in the year 1820 
by Captain D. Beud, after a disaster in the previous 
year when many lives were lost on account of the 
rush for bathing. This ghat has sixty steps and a 
width of about one hundred feet. Within an adjacent 
temple is the famous well called Bram/ia-Kunda. 
About half a mile from Hardwar is a small tank 
called Bhim-^ada, where the pilgrims present offer- 
ings, the water of which is used for bathing and 
drinking purposes. At the suggestion of Dr. 
Hutcheson, tlie present Sanitary Commissioner, 
N.-W. P., this tank was deepened and paved. A 
.syphon was placed to bring a supply of fresh water 
from the Ganges. All these improvements cost 
about rupees five hundred and thirty three. Had 
not this been done, this tank alone would have been 
the sufficient cause for the origin and the spread of 
cholera. 

The name Hardwar is comparatively a recent one. 
It was anciently called Gan^adwar, Kapila 'Bat, 
&c. There are other places of religious importance 
near Hardwar, as MAydpur and Kankhal. Maya- 
pur was one of the recognized great cities of ancient 
India, and embraced at one time Kankhal and 
Hardwar. It was the capital of Daksha, father of 
Uma or Doorga, consort of Siva. Near the present 
Mdydpor are the remains of a fortress and some 
old buildings, temples, and so on. The fortress, 
which is almost in ruins, is said to have been erected 
by an ancient potentate, called Vena Raja. The 
temples are in better preservation, and are dedicated 
to Narayan Sila, Mdyd Debi, and Bhairab. A little 
beyond them, is the more modern temple of Sarva- 
nath, with the im.ige of Buddha. The Government 
Arckeological Surveyor General Cunningham found 
in the remains of all these buildings distinct Bud- 
dhistic traces. Indeed, it is pretty certain that many 
of the gods and gode.sses of Hindu worship found 
their ingress into these temples at a period subse- 
quent to that when Budclhism was at its height. 
Kankhal is celebrated as the site where dropped the 
waist (Kanlcha) of the quartered body of Uma after 
the destruction of the royal ceremony— by 
the diabolic.'il followers of the insulted Siva. 

The controversies of the present year lend a spe- 
cial interest to the N.-W. P. Sanitary Commissioner’s 
report of 1891. By itself, too, it is an interesting 
account of the steps taken for the prevention of the 
origin and spread of cholera, steps which were very 
successfully carried out. Only three suspected cases 
of cholera and two ol small-pox were reported during 
the fair. The credit of all these .sanitary precautions 
is principally due to Dr. Hutcheson, the Sanitary 
Commissioner of Upper India, and Mr. Patterson, 
the Magistrate of Sabaranpur. Mr. King, the Exe- 
cutive Engineer of the Ganges Canal, was in charge 
of the minor arrangements, the most important of 
which was the letting in of a current of fresh water 
into the sacred pool so as to carry away the decaying 
flowers offered by pilgrims and other matters of an 


offensive character. The principal sanitary reforms 
undertaken for the fair were the division of the whole 
area into eight subsections, erection of a hospital 
in each, of them, and employment of sufficient 
men to carry out the following details: (i) Preven- 
tion’ of over-crowding, {2) Attention to surface clean- 
liness, (3) Removal of nuisances after notice, 
Reporting offenders, (sjPrompt and careful removal 
of sufferers from infectious diseases, (6) Proper loca- 
tion of baggage and beasts. The other measures 
of importance were (i) the construction of eight 
bridges to facilitate communication between the* 
islaiuls of Rori, Laljiwala and the mainland so as to 
make easy way for appreaching the sacred pool, (2) 
the employment of a sufficient number of permanent 
sweepers and mehtars from municipalities within 
reasonable distances and (3) the removal of the horse 
fair from behind the Mayapur Dak Bungalow to the 
well-shaded and well- watered spot close to the Jawala- 
pur railway station. So the whole area of the fair in- 
cluded the town of Hardwar and the villages of 
Kankhal and Jawalapur. 

The great bathing day was the first of Bysack 1 298 
or the 13th of January 1891, when the sun entered 
Aries. About seven hundred thousand people as- 
sembled. 1 he gathering was not excessive till to- 
wards the end of the fair. During the last six days, 
however, every available space was occupied. Lucki- 
ly, the greater portion of the people slept in open 
spaces allowing sufficient ventilation. Under the 
circumstances, the rule of six hundred cubic feet 
of air space allotted for each individual or double the 
quantity for lodging houses in England, was not en- 
forced. At Calcutta, eight hundred cubic feet are 
allowed for each person in lodging houses. But 

nothing like the open air. , . . , 

Much of the scenic effect of the fair is du.e to the 
attendance in great force of the sturdy beggars. 
They are not by any ’ means a homogeneous lot, be- 
longing as they do to various sects between whom 
mutuahy no love is lost. To prevent confusion they 
are marshalled and led in separate groups, under their 

respective chiefs. . , . 

On the great bathing day the procession of the 
sadhus and fakirs by akharas, that is, the religious 
mendicants according to their convents, lasted from 
9 A.M., to 6 P.M., in the following order of precedence; 
(i) thejhunasand the Airanjanis, (2) the Nirbanis, 
(3) the Bairdgis, (4) tb® Bard Akhdrd Uddsis, (5) the 
Chotd Akhdrd Uddsis, (6) the Nirmallas. Though 
different and often conflicting among themselves, 
there was one cry with all, /ay Ganga mayt ktjay. 
The reason for observing this strict precedence 
arose from a desperate battle between the Goswamis 
and Bairagis in 1760, fought on holy ground 
on this question of precedence. Altogether, the 
arrangements were excellent. There was not only 
no complaint but there was positive genwal satis- 
faction. It was common to hear the pilgrinw of the 
various orders remark “ what a bandobust the 

Sirkar has made 1 ” . . , . c o^. 

The record of the previous Kumbh fairs of 1867 
and 1879 tells a tale of disease and death. In 1879 
the epidemic of cholera carried off many hill people 
returning to their homes in Kumaun and Garhwal. 
One cause assigned for this epidemic spread is that 
the majority of the pilgrims, after bathing at Har- 
dwar, go on to worship at the temples of Kedarnath 
and Baidyanath at Garhwal. With regard to the 
gathering under notice, that of 1891, the Commissioner 
of Kumaun timely dissuaded ibe bill people from at- 
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tending the fair, and successfully. Of the three sus- 
pe^ed cases of cholera, the first was with an udcui 
iiviflg alone at Chota Laljt, who was attacked bn the 
^h April and died the next day. He had come from 
0|^ndi near Nabha, in the cis-Sutledge states, and 
been at Hardwar for eight days. The second^ a fakir 
from Raipur, Patiala, was living near Kankhal in an 
exhausted state. He was sick on the 8th April and 
died on the I ith. He had stayed at Hardwar from 
the 20th March. The third, an aged woman from 
Multan, was ill on the loth and died on the 14th. She 
had been at this place only two days before. Dr. 
Simpson, the Health Officer of Calcutta, was present 
at this fair. In the first case he failed to detect the 
presence of comma bacillus in the excreta and in the 
intestinal secretions, considered by .some as patho- 
gnomonic of cholera. Of others he writes : — 

“THe history of the two Ust cases J{ives one the impression that 
the ‘symptoms of vomiting and purging hud been caused raihfcr by 
indigestible fond and bathing in snow water in the early moriiiug 
rather than by any spect6c cause such as obtains in Asiatic cholera.” 

In that opinion Dr. Simpson is followed by Dr. 
Hutcheson. For ourselves, we confess we do not 
know as yet any specific cause of cholera. As for 
the pathognomonic sign of the presence of comma 
bacillus in cholera evacuations, there are many dif- 
ficulties in the way of the acceptance of this theory. 
There are bacilli and bacilli. The injection or in- 
halation of tuburcular bacillus produces tubercle in 
the lungs, but it is not so with cholera. In most of 
the cases, the injection of comma bacillus produced 
other effects than cholera. 

The occurrence of all these cases of cholera clearly 
points to the fact of their origin de novo at Hardwar 
instead a£ their importation from any other 
place. It is noteworthy that during the whole of 
the cold weather the outbreak of this disease oc- 
curred in the North-West, with special severity 
in the Kumaun hills along the pilgrim routes. It 
was so severe that the Civil Surgeon of Saharanpur 
recommended that the fair should be stopped. The 
Local Guverninent, after consultation with the Sani- 
tary Commissioner, declined to interfere. Even 
during the fair, cases were reported from the pilgrim 
centres at Benares, Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Allahabad 
and Briiidaban. Other cases of cholera, though 
very few, were in the eastern districts of the N.-W. 
Provinces during the month of April. Not a single 
case was reported from the western districts on or 
after the dispersion of the crowd during this month. 

Here, then, is at least one satisfactory experience 
— a particular instance of sanitary success, which 
makes for a cheerful view of the matter. It tends to 
show that cholera is a prcventible epidemic. This 
was insisted upon by Dr. Hutcheson in 1887. There 
must be a suitable soil for the reception of the germ, 
and if the germination and growth can be prevented, 
cholera loses much of its horror. Mo.st diseases are 
epidemic in some sense or other, under cert.ain con- 
ditions, and cholera has no particular epidemicity not 
shared by the rest Sporadic cases generally take 
their rise at first, and if proper precautions are taken 
the germs are aborted then and there. It has no 
particular home, being a citizen of the world, and it 
is most unfortunate that, by the consensus of the fa- 
culty, India has been fixed as the habitat of the fell 
disease. China, Egypt and a few other countries also, 
have the same tale to tell : sporadic cases of 
cholera having a suitable medium for propagation 
spread the disease in all directions. Everywhere the 
origin of epidemic is the same. 

The observation of sanitary rules prevented the 


spread of cholera, though the danger of an epidemic 
was apprehended by many persons of repute. Dr. 
Jackson, with reference to the fair of 1879, pointed 
out that cholera does not owe its rise to the vast 
concourse of people but depends on a prevailing 
epidemic influence. 

This epidemic is always preceded by cases of 
cholera in the commencement of the preceding cold 
season. Such was the case in 1867, 1879 and also in 
1891. It was for this reason that both the Civil Sur- 
geon and the District authorities of Saharanpur were 
alarmed and wanted to stop the gathering altogether. 

After the outbreak of 1879, the Government of 
India, in a Resolution dated the 7th February 1880, 
stated that the advisability of the prohibition of the 
fair ill future would be considered on the approach of 
another such occasion. On the 4th November 1890, 
the Lieutenant-Governor called for a report to be fur- 
nished before the end of February and it was accord- 
ingly submitted by Dr. Hutcheson. In this he ad- 
vised the use of every endeavour to dissuade the ge- 
neral public from proceeding to Hardwar, inasmuch 
as cholera had appeared among the pilgrims at Al- 
lahabad during the Mag mela and it was on the 
move towards Hardwar itself. A Government order 
was issued, on the 5th of February, on all Magistrates 
and Deputy Commissioners to use their influence to 
dissuade the public from visiting the sacred shrine. 
On the 28th of the same month, in another report, 
Dr. Hutcheson advised the Government that 

“ it would be highly inexpedient for mnny rensont to prohibit the 
aMemblnge, a gathering which, while it it attended with great risk and 
danger, is, and had always been a religious function of great import- 
ance to almost every section of the Hindu community.’’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor was also of opinion 
that only on extreme emergency such a step would 
be justifiable. Such opinions, no doubt, reflect great 
credit on men whose slight hint on the contrary 
could put an end to this religious gathering, consider- 
ed so essential by the Hindus and held from time 
immemorial. That such a suggestion should have 
been under serious consideration of Government, 
is most disheartening and exposes the frail tenure 
of our rights and institution.s. 

This suggestion was due to the Constantinople 
Congress of 1864. The object was not to save 
India, but to prevent the spread of cholera front this 
country to Europe, the Indi.in shrines being taken 
for granted as the producers and promulgators as 
well, of cholera. The Congress recommended the 
regulation of Indian pilgrimages by sanitary cordons, 
in addition to the steps to be taken by the Sanitary 
Commissioners, but a subsequent commission ap- 
pointed by the Government to consider the recom- 
mendations, would not advise its adoption. The 
measure was abandoned not only for the hardship 
that must be entailed by it but also for its inefficacy. 
It was a dangerous game to follow even for safety. 
Simply the obstruction to traffic which must have been 
caused, would have increased the price of food, and 
this itself would h.ave been a sufficient cause to 
generate cholera from the people beiitg compelled 
to a bad diet, with the consequent increase of mor- 
tality. To save somewhat the honour of the Con- 
gress, .some rules and regulations were published in 
the direction which already existed. They consisted 
of precepts for the improvement of the 

“ saniury condition of the town near which ih« fair is held, and 
of the lodging houses in the town especially as regards oveicrowding 
and in some instances in improvement in the shrine itself ; warning 
issued to the people of the danger they incurred, sy.slemalic prep;uH‘ 
tion of the sites to be occupied before the people arrive, the provision 
Qf temporary latrines and urinals, and of sweepers and Caru for 
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cleansing, and the enforcement of cleanliness j protection of the 
water soutces, supervision of the food for sale, the orderly arrange- 
ment of cattle, medical subordinates with the necessary medicines 
at different points, and the establishment of temporary hospitals ; a 
watch over pilgrims ai riving, not only at the locality itself, but at 
various distant branch roads and railways, with the view of detecting 
at once any contagious disorder.” 

The Congress of Rome in 1885, which leaned more 
in this direction, declared land quarantine useless. 
For sea quarantine, it was determined that no vessel 
was to be detained for more than five days unless 
cholera had actually occurred or there was a great 
suspicion of it. The period during which the cholera 
germ may remain latent was ascertained to be not 
more than two or three days. So of a ship proceed- 
ing to the Hedjas, this period is not to be taken in 
account, as the vessel takes longer time to reach its 
destination. Therefore, the fear of transmitting 
cholera to Europe from the Haj pilgrimage is entirely 
without any foundation. It was not so with the 
Indian pilgrimages. Some of the medical dictators 
without any hesitation urged the Indian Govern- 
ment to put a stop to such trifles, lest cholera 
may be conveyed to Europe from Indian shrines. 
They were so blind-folded as not to see the obvious. 
If cholera could not be transported to Europe by 
persons proceeding to Mecca, how was it possible 
for the same disease to be transported to Europe, 
when it was conflning itself to India alone ? The 
Indian pilgrimages are resorted to by the Hindus 
who have practically no shrines outside the limits 
of the Indian territories. To make their proposition 
more absurd they found out a clue for such transmis- 
sion. The route for the travels of the cholera germs 
to Europe is now said to lie through land and not 
by sea. 

The recent spread of the cholera epidemic in Eu- 
rope, has been asserted by many of the doctors 
to have proceeded through Cashmere, Turkistan, the 
Transcaspian provinces and thence to Europe. This 
bold assertion was made as if with the full know- 
ledge of the broad and easy means of communication 
from India to Russia, without reflecting that the vast 
tract of country north of Cashmere, the greater por- 
tion of which yet remains unexplored, and the moun- 
tainous roads, are not easy of access. 

We are glad to find that this view of ours is in 
consonance, with Sir W. Moore’s written in the Oc- 
tober number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review. He 
says, 

that cholera occurs in Persia, or on the Caspian, or in some country 
west of India, is no reason that it must have been irnpoited from 
India. While experience shows that cholera may be imported, there 
is equal reason for the statement that it may occur irrespective of im- 
portation. It often breaks out in localities and villages, where com- 
munication with infected places could not possibly have taken place. 
Notwithstanding the many theoiies, the precise cause of cholera, as of 
various other diseases, is yet unknown.” 

The suddenness of the attack of cholera without 
any ascertained cause, is akso de.scribed by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer in his book on “The Natural History and 
Epidemiology of Cholera.” In the case of a ship of 
the late East India Company while proceeding up the 
China Sea, men fell on deck as if struck by lightning, 
and the attack suddenly ceased three days after. 
The water for drinking purpose was quite safe from 
contamination and was used for three months just 
after leaving England. The outbreak on board H. 
M. S. Undaunted occurred also when it was passing 
down the China Sea. The number of cases were 
gradually increasing, and at the end of three days it 
suddenly ceased as soon as the course of the vessel 
was changed. All these facts clearly illustrate that 
there is something in the outbreak of an epidemic 


which is yet ill understood, and still there are many 
who are so prejudiced that they pretend clearly to see 
the cholera germs travelliug from one place to an- 
other. With their prejudged opinion they, do not 
hesitate to lay the fault on another’s shoulder. Any- 
how they must trace the mischief home to India, with- 
out thinking that there are worse places in Asia, q^id 
even in Europe, in point of cleanliness. They do not 
hold to the air-borne theory of cholera as it is 
now, out of fashion, and except human intercourse 
nothing is left for them to ascertain its communicabi- 
lity. As yet there are no preventive measures against 
its spread excepting local sanitary arrangements. 

The land quarantine has been pronounced to be 
useless by Sanitary Congresses. Still there is the 
supposed danger from Indian shrines, so pilgrimages 
must be put a stop to. This kind of dogmatic as- 
sertion ill comports with men who profess to be scien- 
tific and to keep their conscience clear from surround- 
ing influences. Freedom of thought in science is in 
name only. It is unfortunate enough that India is 
the scape-goat in matters political, but now, it 
appears, she must submit to suffer in all others, not 
excepting measures of sanitary reforms. They 
dread to put a stop to the Haj pilgrimage, but 
Hindu is weak, and to stop the Hindu pilgrims 
visiting Indian shrines, is easily decided upon. 

So far so with the Kumbh Mela of 1891. It re- 
mains to be seen why there was the epidemic spread 
in the Maha Baruni Mela of the 26th March 1892. 
This fair took place twenty seven years after and it 
did not occur after any regular interval, and no parti- 
cular care was taken by the sanitary authorities 
beforehand. As a consequence, cholera -broke out 
and resulted in the dispersion of the crowd. We arc 
not entering into the alleged arbitrary proceedings 
and high-handed oppressions that followed, but it is 
to be pointed out that, notwithstanding this act of 
segregation, the prevention of the spread of the 
epidemic proved a failure. No doubt, it would sound 
very well that for the sake of India, the adoption of 
such" a step was necessary, if the principle of isola- 
tion could be effective. By the dispersion of such 
a large gathering we only prevent the outbreak in a 
particular locality, but tliereby spread the source of 
contagion in different directions. Persons who are 
already attacked with cholera will each form a focus 
of its outspread towards all sides. Segregation is 
very good indeed when we can sufficiently take care 
of men who have already got the disease, so as to 
prevent its dissemination, otherwise it is useless. It 
is only possible when the number is limited. Every- 
thing has its proper sphere of qctioii, and the princi- 
ple of segregation ought to have its limit. 


A TURKISH DIGNITARY IN LIVERPOOL. 

MOSLEMS IN CONGRESS. 

Liverpool h»» just been visited by Ibrxhim Haklti^Jey, Imperial 
Commissioner from the Ouomin Empire to the Chicago Exposition. 
His Excellency, who arrived in Liverpool on Thursday evening by 
the Teutonic, is an accomplished linguist. On Friday meaning he 
visited the local law courts, and was much interested in th« Eng- 
lish forms of legal procedure, differing so much as they do from 
the mode .adopted in continental nations and irt the Ottoman domi- 
nions. Subsequently at the invitation of Mr. Baron L. Benas he 
visited the Athenseum Library and Newsroom, and in the evening 
had a private box at the Circus, West Derby-road, where Professor 
Norton B, Smith is giving an exhibition of horse taming. On 
Friday mornin;g he visited the Moslem School College, and was in- 
troduced to the masters and chief pupils. He also attended the 
Zuhar Nimuz, at which service Mr. H. H. Vayhar, late oHhe 
Imperial Naval College, Constantinople, officiated as Ittiaum. The 
afternopn was devoted ^o visiting the IfndcrgroMn^ Railw«yt 
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enhead Docks, New Brighton, and driving through Princess, Sefton, 
and Newsham Parks. In the evening his Excellency attended the 
Jumma service at the Mosque, where he was received by a large 
number of Mahomedans, both natives of Liverpool and visitors, 
i^wer the Isha NimaXt at which Hadji Said Adam officiated as 
Muezzin \tid Mr. Ali Mokiash, of Damascus, as Iraaum, a meeting 
was held in one of the rooms of the institution. — Mr. W. H. Quil- 
Ha«, who presided, said, on behalf of the local Moslem fraternity, 
that he had great pleasure in welcoming a gentleman so thoroughly 
possessed of the confidence of his Sovereign as Hakki Bey did to 
Liverpool. Islam was a deep bond of brotherhood, and they had 
only to look round the room that night to see followers of God 
and His prophet from countries most remote, from nations and 
•races most dissimilar, speaking different languages, but one in Islam. 
They had all just knelt together in prayer, the Turk, Russian, 
Syrian, AraJjian, Moor, Indian, Egyptian, and members of every 
nationality in the British Isles, and had uttered the words and 
followed the ceremonies taught 13 centuries ago by the Son of the 
Desert, the last and greatest of the prophets. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mustapha Karsa, the president of the institute, moved the 
following resolution That this meeting of Mussulmans wel- 
comes our distinguished brother, Hakki Bey, to Liverpool, and 
wishes him a safe return to Constantinople.” He (the speaker) 
was a Syrian Arab, but had long dwelt in England, and had be- 
come acclimatised, but though he had got used to the climate, 
manners, customs, and dress of the English people, he had never 
forgotten or changed the faith in which he was born. In Liverpool 
now they had over 80 Moslems, and in Manchester nearly 50. 
Through the labours of their president they had become united 
for work and usefulness, and he believed even a greater success 
would come in the future. Liverpool and Manchester combined 
had given the first railway system and had thus benefited the whole 
of Great Britain, and Liverpool and Manchester were the pioneers 
in the English Moslem movement, which would be of equal bene- 
fit to the country. (Applause). 

Mr. Ycliya M’^uinii seconded the motion. He had been brought 
up as a Scotch Presbyterian, and what had first disgusted him with 
Christianity was the alcoholic drink question. Islam denounced 
intemperance and gambling, and taught men a practical religion, 
and that was what was required nowadays. 

Mr. G. [jditchell moved “That this meeting desires to express 
to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey and Caliph of the 
Faithful and Defender of the True Faith their best wishes for his 
long life and prosperity.” 

Mr. G. Khalid Smith, in seconding the resolution, said, as one 
of the first converts, he was astounded at the progress they had 
made. He remembered when Mr, ^uilliani could not get an 
audience of even a dozen to listen to a discourse on Islam, and now 
inquiries were made right and left as to what Islam was, and their 
explanatory pamphlets were distributed by hundreds. 

Mr. L. R. NabakofF (who spoke in Russian) said it would*appcar 
strange that a Russian and an old Crimean soldier, who had fought 
against the English and Turks at Sebastopol, should support a reso- 
lution like this, but Islam knew no distinction between nations. 
The Czar was his political Sovereign, but the Sultan was the Caliph 
of the Faithful and a worthy successor of Abu Bckr and Omar. 
Islam was spreading rapidly even in Russia, and they had mosques 
in St. Petersburg and other large cities. 

Mr. Thomas Omar Byrne said he was an Irishman, but could 
not speak Irish like the last speaker could Russian, but, however, 
wished ihcir visitor a “ Ccad mille lailthc.” 

Mr. Syed Hasan, of Hyderabad, then delivered an adress in 
Urdu. The Moslems of India held the Sultan in the highest 
respect, and were much interested in the welfare of the Turkish 
empire. They were loyal to the Queen as Empress of India, but 
to the Sultan as Caliph of the Faithful. 

Hadji Said Adam (who spoke in Arabic) said that as a native of 
Mecca, the birthplace of the Prophet, he could assure Hakki Bey, 
the representative of his Imperial Majesty, that the whole of 
Arabia cried “ Wara-a-Sulian ” (long live the Sultan). 

Other speeches were delivered in support of the motions (which 
were carried) by Mr. H. H. Johnson, in classical Greek ; Hadji 
Ibrahim, of Cairo, in the Egyptian dialect of the Arabic ; Mr. 
Hcdlcf Wilde, on behalf of the school ; Mr. L. A. E. Thomas, 
in Welsh ; Mr. H. H. Ychya, in Turkish ; Mr. H. E. Gnesus, 
in Moorish ; and Mr. N. Actophobus, in modern Greek. 

His Excellency Hakki Bey, in replying, said that he thanked 
them for their kind wishes, and would take care that their second 
resolution was duly forwarded to his Imperial Majesty through 
hia chamberlain. It would be out of pla*.c for him to eulogise 
the Sovereign he servcB, and who was a worthy successor of the 
mighty Othman, the great Mahoramed the conqueror, and the 
gracious Suliman. His Majesty, and in fact all^Turks, were in- 
terested not only in the movement in England but throughout the 
world. As Caliph His Majesty^ heart beat in unison with all 
true Mussulmans wherever they dwelt. In Liverpool they saw 
history, repeating itself. Every incident of the propaganda here 
was;^ simply a repetition of what had occurred in Mecca centuries 


ago. The scoffs and jeers, the violence of the bigoted mob and 
the veiled hostility of others — all this had been endured by the 
first Moslems in the time of the Prophet. If he were to draw a 
parallel between these events he could easily do so. Their presi- 
dent (Mr. Quilliam) they regarded in Turkey as the Omar of 
England — the man who had dared to stand alone and to lead where 
others had feared to tread. (Applause.) Another happy augury, 
he thought, was the appointment of a negro as one of their 
muezzins. The first muezzin of the Prophet was a negro, and 
at the taking of Jerusalem by Omar the same negro gave the Azan. 
Perhaps the time was not far off when Abdullah Quilliam could 
open a mosque in the metropolis of England, and his black muezzin 
give the Azan. (Laughter and applause.) He (the speaker) had 
been roost pleased with their institution, and more especially with 
their school. That was, perhaps, the most important step they 
had yet taken. Let their children be brought up as Moslems, give 
them a good all-round education, and the future of Islam in 
England was assured. (Loud applause.) 

His Excellency left Liverpool for London by the early morning 
train on Saturday .--The Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 14. 

TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 

• • • • • 

At the same time it remains to be proved that any alteration 
was required in criminal procedure. On the face of it there are 
strong objections to anything of the kind. It has been truly said 
that in a country like India, a country despotically governed, 
frequent tampering with the law, whether the institution interfered 
with be good or evil, is a sign to the people of the fickle temper 
of the despot. It is true, no doubt, that Sir Charles Elliott, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, regards trial by jury as most un- 
suitable to Indian conditions. It appears, moreover, that a 
majority of the officials serving under him arc more or less of the 
same opinion. The Lieutenant-Governor declares that if the 
result of thirty years’ experience could have been foreseen, no 
advocate would have been found for intoducing this Western institu- 
tion into the country. Yet more solid reasons than this must be 
addviced to justify the policy of tinkering ; and it is not easy to 
discover such reasons. Juries will at times administer doubtful 
justice in England ; it is hardly wonderful if they arc occasionally 
at fault in Bengal. A reference to official returns elicits the fact 
that ill the course of one year the sessions judges approved of the 
verdict of the Bengal jury in 230 out of 285 trials. In twenty 
cases a reference to the High Court was deemed advisable, and In 
thirteen out of these cases the verdict of the jury was reversed. 
There would not seem to have been any alarming miscarriage of 
justice. Where tlic verdict of a jury is patently wrong or perverse, 
the High Court can set it aside. We need not disguise the fact that 
of late years there has been rather an alarming increase of crime 
in Bengal. The number of murders in a twelvemonth rose from 
319 to 360. There has been what the official report calls a re- 
markable recrudescence of dacoity, or gang robbery. Some people 
may be surprised to learn, too, that Lynch law is frequently resorted 
to in certain parts of Bengal. A housebreaker caught in the act 
has but a faint chance of escaping with his life. A pilfering rustic 
was slowly beaten to death by his fellow-villagers. A local bully 
who, for some offence or other, had been sent to prison by a sessions 
judge, and released on appeal by the High Court, was waylaid 
while coming home and murdered. The murderers set up a skilful 
and got off scot-free. But there is nothing to show that cither 
these particular cases or the increase of crime generally can be 
connected in any way with the alleged failure of the jury system. 
Adequate proofs of this failure arc awaited with some interest. 

What will perhaps strike the English reader as the oddest feature 
of the situation is the off-hand manner in which alterations can 
be made in criminal procedure in India — alterations which, though 
not to be regarded as revolutionary or extensive, arc nevertheless 
suflicicnily striking to arouse opposition in the country and more 
than a faint interest in England. Surely there were ways of pre- 
paring public opinion, if not of conciliating it. The measures 
now resolved on have been contemplated by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal and his advisers for the past two years and more ; 
yet the public hears nothing till the orders arc actually in the 
Gazette, There arc often, in a country like India, measures of 
State which need to be carried out with promptitude and ^cision, 
and without even a pretence of deferring to the popular voice. 
Nor is it always easy to ascertain beforehand what will be thought 
and said of a new departure till the reform is in operation. It 
may be added that the Bengal Government should be very careful 
just now to avoid any needless irritation of public opinion. Sir 
Charles Elliott is committed to a policy which will provoke, and is 
already provoking, the hottest opposition in Bengal. The revenue 
survey of Behar b regarded with angry suspicion and dislike by an 
influential class of the community ; and it will tax the strength 
and resources of his Government to the utmost to conduct it to a 
1 successful bsuc.— 5 /. Jmts^s Gazgtte, 









■ CA^tAlN HE ARSE V AKD StR AUCKLAND 
V COLVIN. « * 

. Hetney t|ip)|led on Mondty fdr t mfrant tot the 

dr l^r AacltUnd Colvin for libd In the edurt of the Joint 
Klagistraie of Benares, C. L. Ported 

On the Magistrate taking his seat and tailing for applications 
Captain Hearsey said he had an application to make, and handed 
it in. 

The Magistrate after glancihg over it said : Have you any 
affidavits in support of this application ? 

Captain Hearsey: No, but I have sufficient other evidence by 
which lam in a position to make out a frmi fatii case. 1 claim 
under section aoo Of the Code of Criminal Procedure to have my 
evidence taken on oath, and as the accused, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
has absconded and left the country that my witnesses should 
be heard under section 512 in corroboration of my statement. 

The Magistrate : Vou presented this petition formerly to Mr. 
Brcrcton. 

Captain Hearsey : I did ; but as he did not comply with the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Procedure Code and examine me on oath, 
whatever orders he passed are null and void. 

The Magistrate : On what date did you file this application be- 
fore Mr. Brcrcton ? 

Captain Hearsey : On the 29th of November, I believe. 

The Magistrate: As the Honorable the Chief justice has refused 
your application I also refuse it. 

Captain Hearsey : This court will be pleased to remember that 
the Chief Justice refused^to grant the warrant as there was no evi- 
dence before him. I hqw come with evidence sufficient to make 
out a primd fade case against the accused. This is a perfectly fresh 
application and as Mr. Brcrcton look no evidence in the first in- 
stance, whatever was done in his court is null and void, and 1 am 
quite within my rights in asking to be examined on oath under 
section 200, which says: **A magistrate taking cognizance of an 
offence or complaint shall at once examine the complainant upon 
oath and the substance of the examination reduced to writing.’* 


Thif Waif iltft doa^ in the District MlifgistnWi eaurft «Ad, therdfoW 
prdtecdlagr afe invalid, and I call u'po'ii the ji^Q^rt to do s6 tidyv 
#ltlt regard t6 the vklitiesdei. I havd riihi ilid to WiVe 
hedfd, di ^he a^^naed has absconded and left toe ahhougii 

he was aware that an application had been Itfidd m i warrant for 
Ms arfdtt. Vide section 5j|2:---‘*If it be proved. <61^ 
person has absconded and that there is no imihidliat^ i^tbipe^t of 
arresting him, the Court competent to try or comihk for tr?at 
such person for^ the offences complained of may iii his ilbseiice 
examine the witnesses (if any) produced on behalf of the prose- 
cution.” The Chief Justice’s order was chat there was no evidence. 

I have now sufficient evidence to go on with, and 1 claim a hearing 
and a compliance with sections 200 and 512 of the Code of,. 
Criminal Procedure. 

The Magistrate: I will read my order Order passed on the 
application of W. Hearsay, Captain, dated 12th DcceiAer, 1892. 
This is an application identical with chat presented to Mr. Brcrcton 
on November 29th last. That application was rejected. An ap- 
plication for revision of this order presented to the Honorable High 
Court was also rejected. Captain Hearsey now applies to be ex- 
amined on oath. He informs me ^hat h.e has no affidavits to sup- 
port the allegations contained in his petition. That being the case, 

I do not see how I can be expected to takj any further steps. The 
application is rejected.” 

On Tuesday Captain Hearsey made an application on the Criminal 
Revision side of the judge’s Court at Benares against the order of 
the Joint-Magistrate refusing to record complainant’s evidence under 
section 200 and the testimony of witnesses under section 511, 
The Judge pointed out that section 197 required superior authority. 
Captain Hearsey replied that under paragraph four of the same 
section superior authority was not required. The defamation was 
against a private individual, and no one would be safe from de- 
famation by a public servant if the law was not complied with. 

It would be a scandal to common justice if a warrant were not 

granted for Sir Auckland Colvin’s arrest. The Judge, having taken 
the documents to peruse them, said he would pass orders co-morrow 
morning. — The Morning Post. 


TO THE SHERIFF OF CALCUTTA. 

Sir,— W e, the undersigned residents of 
Calcutta and the Suburbs, beg to request that 
you will be so good as to convene a public 
meeting at the Town Hall on an early date to 
protest against the recent Notification of the 
Government of Bengal with reference to trial 
by Jury in the Mafassil. 

We have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

Jotendra Mohun Tagore, 

Norendra Krishna, 

Durga Churn Law, 

H. B. H. Turner, 

W. O. Bell Irving, 

Rajcndra Narain Deb, 

Peary Mohun Mukeiji, 

Romesh Chunder Mitter, 

W. B. Gladstone, 

t as. Stevenson, 
lir Mahomed Ali, 

L. P. Pugh, 

W. M. Jackson, 

C P. Hill, 

W. C. Bonnerjea, 

J. G. Dickson, 

Geo. Dickson, 

Geo. Lyell, 

Debendro Mullick, 

Jadoo Lall Mullirk, 

Obhoy Churn Guho, 

Rash Behary Chose, 

Mahendra Lai Sircar, 

Gonesh Chunder Chunder, 

M. Ghose, 

A. M. Bose, 

Lai Mohun Ghose, 

Allan Arthur, 

J. D. Nimmo, 

Alex. A. Apear, 

J. F. Maciiair, 

G. R. Ferris, 

W. H. Phelps, 

Shew Bux Bogla, 

Surajmull Jhuiijnunwala, 

Rajkumar Sarvadhikari, ' 

Janaki Nath Roy, 

Sita Nath Roy, 

Joygobind Law, 

Romanath Ghose, 

Nanda Lai Bose, 

Runjo Lat Banerji, 

H. M. Rustomjee, 

Thos. Au Apear, 


S. G, Sale, 

F. Peacock, 

W. Garth, 

A, Avetoom, 

T. Palit, 

R. Mitter, 

Jogendra Chandra Ghose, 
Saligram Singh, 

N. C, Boral, 

D. Yule, 

C. F. Larmour, 

R. D. Mehta, 

Surendra Nath Das, 

Siia Nath Das, 

J, G. Apear, 

J. C. Maegregor, 

Osmond Beeby, 

M. Solaiman, 

Abdur Rahim, 

Guru Prasana Ghose, 
Kuniud Kissen Mitter, 

J. Ghosal, 

William Graham, 

J. A. Kinnison, 

N. H. T. Becker, 

J. E. D. Ezra, 

Sambhu C. Mookerjee, 
Jogesh Chunder Dutt, 
Serajui Islam, 
Narendronath Sen, 

Issur Chunder Mitter, 

W. D. Cruickshank, 

Reg. Murray, 

W. A. Langdon, 

W. Carron, 

A. C. Marshall, 

M. L. Dutt, 

E. A. Khundkar, 

Srinath Das, 

Jadub Chunder Seal, 

John Harper, 

David E. D. Ezra, 

W. Touch 

L. C. Balfour, 

D. King, 

W. E. S. Jefferson, 

C. F. Pittar, 

F. G. Davison, 

A. G. Watson. 

£. L. Hamilton, 

George A. Ormiston, 

A. Symington, 

Donald McGregor, 

Motilal Ghose, 
Matabuddin Ahmed, 
Surendrangtb Banerjee, 

P. McGuire, 


Kanailal Khan, 

S. C. Biswas, 

M. Zorab, 

Si. J. Stephen, 

Henry N. Morrison, 

W. A. Bonnaud, 

R. Y. Remfry, 

Charu Chunder Mullick, 
Kallynath Mitter, 

Kafiy Churn Banerjee, 

Arlliiir Caspersz, 

Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, 

B. Chakravarti, 

N. Haidar, 

Gilbert S. Henderson, 

A. Choudhuri, 

Issur Chuckerbutty, 

Sarada Churn Mitter, 

Durga Mohun Dass, 

S. C. Mookerjee, 

A. C. Baneijee, 

Davis Swinhoe, 

Charlton Swinhoe, 

R. Braunfeld, 

Edward J. Jacob, 

Walter G. Gregory, 

Richard Buller, 

N. N. Ghose, 

S. P. SinliR, 

Jogendro Nath Srimani, 

Shirley Tiemearne, 
Dhanaballabha Sett, 

Radha Charan Pal, 

Ku^a Behari Mallik, 

R. E. Twidale, 

Bhuban Ranjan Mukerji, 
Nilambar Mukerji, 

Pasupati Nath Bose, 

Ashutosh Paramanik, 

A. St. John Carruthers, 

C. F. Barrow, 

W. R, Donogh, 

F. M. Leslie, 

Nowell F. Watkins. 

Calcutta^ ihi 15M D$c$mbir^ {£9:^ 


ill (;uiiipiiniii.6 wiiii iiio noove requistiiov 
I hereby convene a public meeting of th^ 
residents of Calcutta and the Suburbs to b< 
held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on Tuesday 
the 30th day of Dec^mbar, 1693, at the hou 
of 4*30 P M. 

WILLIAM CURRIE, 

Cai^utta, 

I5tb December, 1893. 
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A Sim Cnre fw A0U PfWiw ff 
/njimmtm, ^ 

A ^ptcific for neat* Fovtrti cnoglit from 
dompnett or oxpoiurt, or In unhoaltliy local!- 
ties» If alariooi Fever or Ague, all lorta of In- 
termittent or Relapiing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Citerrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gastric, 
Rdipumatie, Puerperal, Traumatic, with infla- 
thn^tion, swelling or induration of the Spleen 
Hidlhe Liven nausea, vomitting, Diaithcea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
chest, indammation of the kidneys, &c. 

^ Sold in bottlee for Re. i-8 or by V. P. jpost 
Re. i-ia. Smaller sise for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-3. ^ 

BH0B9 BANHUBV & 00., 

No. r;j^ Dkurrumiollah Strnt^ 
(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO BANOaS 

FETEB CfORES. 

8IVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Disuses of mc^ny 
kindst cspecialfy for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the -chest, difficulty of breath, Coughi 
Asthma, spitting; blood, weakness, prostration* 
Cancrum oris. Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. r-8, or by V. P. post 
Re. f-ia. ^mailer size for Ans. 14 or ky V. p. 
post Re. 1-3. 

SHORT BANERJEE A 00., 

A^o, /;jf Dhurrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

Congress Sketches; A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Rtprintid with additiom and alUrations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 

at the office of Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

Hollowafs Ointment tend W/r.— Sure Re- 
lief.— The weak and enervated suffer severely 
from nervous affections when storms or electric 
disturbances agitate the atmosphere. Neural- 
gia, gouty pan^s, and flying pains, very dis- 
tressing to a delicate system, may be readliy 
removed by rubbing this Ointment upon the 
affected part after it has been fomented with 
warm water. Tbe Pills taken occasionally in the 
doses prescribed by the instructions keep the 
digestion in order, excite a free flow of healthy 
bile, and regenerate the iti^overished blood 
with* richer materials, retulliiig from thorough* 
l>y assimilated food, wanting which, the strong- 
(Ost most inevitably soon sink Into feebleness, 
and the delicate flod it difficult to maintain eg- • 
iitence. Ho|toway*i Ointment and Pilli are 
inf allible remedies^ 


ASiRUKANA, 

(Sec^ with oidi^onM) 

BY 

SBIMATI GIRINDRAMOHIVI DASI, 
(Author of XahitakoTf Bharui JifiifMMr, 
Mhds, 

Nicely got up and neatly botipd. 

PHa, popor cover^ Bo. /; cloth /f//, 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion • # » a It it A series of mournful 
songs that the reader is bercypresented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There Is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer^— 7 ^ Jndion Nation, 
Bepgal should be proud pf .this poem.— 7 *^ 
Calcutta Review, 



, By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Veruacular.perrodicals. 
Price 10 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 301, Coftiwailis Street, at the “Sahitya** 
office, No. 35, Brindaban Mallik's Lane, and 
at the **Bee Press,*’ No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY 

A CARO. 

Hero Chandra R^i Chaudburh L. M. S. 

HomaopailUe Praetitionor^ 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Chnriteble Homoeopa- 
thic Dispens^ly, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every ^ay, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagneeia and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 33, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollab, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T he following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial 
Half anna. 

5. The Gardhadkan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) apd Papdit j 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee 
M.A., B.!*., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Rpd a pttfpce by the Preaideat of the 
Commtitee. Half annak 


INTHEPI»S9* 

Unlfbrm with ^Tratmlifle Voyfiges ia Bengal^ 

ESSAYS A 

* nr 

/ 

FoUtiol, Spoiohsrr h litmtm 

' W” ■ - 

the Author of 1^T»r*li 4 VoAm 

' CA^rrrTA.^ 

AMIr &• Jtajovt Oficft., . 

AiCE; 

To Sdl^riberi paying before publication Re. 4 
' „ Mere registering subscrtbert ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary^purcbasers r*. ... ,, fl* 

Apply to the Manager, Reis amd Rayyet 
f,yckoor Dutt’sLane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

A. MEITREAUX & Co! 

Manufacturers^ Repairers and Tuners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, Ac. 

0^ Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Calcutta. 

We import materials direct from Europe and 
guarantee the best workmanship and fkiith. 
Harmoniums, Box 3 (Ataves r stop Rs. 3a 
Do. Table n So 

Do. Do. 4 If JIlop* »» ^5 

Organs Indian*) 

Folding with V J „ * swett „ 55 

case complete. J 

Organs. Indmn 4 „ 3 & f »*^«** » 

Do. Do. s „ 5 do. do. do. „ 90* 

* Trial solicited, 

SPEECHES . 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILE 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council 

H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on tbe passing of tbe Bill od> 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnajt Laksh- 
man Nulkar, C.I.E., 

The Hon’blc P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of tbe Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
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ih» anateit Fftin OwreJSxtaAt 

It hM^riven out front the lystem 

BhcunaticOotit 

After yeeri of ieroi-helptessneM end mffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
lumbago, sciatica, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it ii the eureit end lefett re|nedy 
fOr theee compleint* in their eevereit and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect In affording initantaneoui 
^ reli^ifl ^ 

Htnntlgiabi the Hmd, Face and Limbe 

Is almost too remarkable, for CREDENCE. 

Areyouiubjectto HEADACHfiS and the 
tortnres ot TOOTHACHE ? A ilngle|ipplica. 
tion wilt relieve you. • 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as t - 

me Mamllotti Sore Throat Onre. 

Try thU wonderful Medicine and let the 
latnlt api^ for Itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy 
skians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing m thousands of 
borne? By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

SoU in BoUlu of f *ord. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. > 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co. 
R, Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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^ OBJECTS.-‘Tht mtlti objecti cfthiCom. 
puny nrt (r) the erectioo end eitebUthmeiit 
of k theatre In the heart, of the town, and in 
the belt modern style of ccidiifort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (a) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arlp connected 
with it, and the enconrageihent of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation ot the chpicest works* of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of t^e Stage Into an 
hnnonrable calling by tbe>^ollmlnailon from it 
of 4tll that is low and degradedp or, Ht any way, 
objectionable s and (4) the printing, publicatitm, 
and issue of |Mlys, pamphlets, leaflets,^ journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL-Rs. 3,00,000, divided into ^,oo 
000 shares of Re. 1 each. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee (Chairman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacnaryya, Bjpbu Haralal Ray (late Head* 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Taraknmhr 
Kaviratna, Babu Srccnalh Pal, B.L., and four 
others., ^ . . « . 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which cdn- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent personages in- the land. The 
following, among 

DONORS AND 8VB80RIBEB8: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohiin Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

D'urgachavan Law> ^ 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub G^osh, 

„ GurudM Baneiji, - 
Hon'ble Dr. Raihbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Bnnerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment' Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagndananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.'A.,B.L., 

„ PraUpa Chandra Ghoaha, Regittmr of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagor% Esa., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, df Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singba, late Pieaident, 
National Chamber of CoiiiiAerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Cbaudhnei, «f the Munsi 
family, TakI, m.a., au. ?em|iM»r, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mura, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., au, Officiating 
Sub-Diviaional Officer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Patburiagbata, 

Zemindar, 

Kumar Radbaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., H.D., &c.X 
Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Cbandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, Cl.B., Ac., 

Babu Kisori LalGoswami, M.A., RL., Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbehari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sen, K L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkba Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Bahu Umacbaran Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, _ 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

, Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Bui^wan Raj 
Committee, ^ « . « . 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bote, Sab.Jlidge, 
Burdwan, ' ' . . « • 

Mansi Golam Atduk, Plendek Buidwan, 

Babn Jagnnmoban Bbntucberyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Tarapraeanua Mukeiji, Pleader, 
Bordwatig , . . 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewarf, Zemmddr, 
Burdwan, 

Ac., Ac., 


facdd, nitAaUnv^fVt 

e4* watch, with hi^i^ iaRipg mpcht^^^ 
secondhand, enametied jbpli dlitl, jewelled, fdr 
Ra 6 V. P. P;' with ext^ glass, spring, 
box and two yeast’ guarantee. Warranted 10 
stand the roughest iis a Have no ' ntpilfcaranct 
of cheapneiA Easily ttjMlrable. Others 
sell at double our ratea. One eraieh free 
for fi. Mr. S. Gootiiah of District Miinsiff^ 
Court from Cblcatole says A wat^^ 
maker valued it at Rs. 05.” %ie D. AsqAtlC y 
dk Lane. Regt from Sitapnr says#»” I solfi /If • 
for Rs. io-8-a” Mr. Moung ,H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says:^ 

” Hat never been, repaired* dierfng the wholil^ 
period of three and a half years.'* Beware of 
worihlesf imitttion. See the 'word ** Undaunt- 
ed " on the. wetc]|||, No agents kept. All goods 
sent only by'us from Bombay. 

Jewellei Blag Be. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Machine Be. 6. Mnno Box Be. 6. . 

jf ' • * 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencih'Cdln* 
plete Shirt Buttons, and Ring set with sclen* * 
tific DtemondiniRttbies, Emeralds, at Re. i-g^ 
sOrA. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector, *Aori 
S anikutla, says:— ’’A German Valued the*' 
diamond ring at Rs. $o and ruby at Rs. 301, 

Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of Work ^ 
from thickest to tie thinnest, ^urg. H. J, 
Kambata, Health Officer of Poona, says 

It works as good as any Rs. jb machines'’ 
Sweet-toned, self-singing MnsiOeBox, Rs. A 

WESTERN INDIA TR/^Dltk; CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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WEEKLY (ENQUWH) NEWSPAPER 

; AND 

Riviiw of Foliiia^ LiUroUun^ and Socioty 

BATES OW BUBBOiaPTiqN. 

If paid in advani», 

Yearly ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... ' ... „ 7 

Quarterly... ... ... „ ^^4 

Monthly ... ... Re. 1-8 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-8 

If not paid-in advance, 

Yearly ... ... R.. It 

Half-ytnrly... ... ‘ ... 19*4 
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Monthly ... ... *' 

Singl. or turople Copy .... Ans. o-i. 

No additional charge for pot»M or peon.. 

BAT 18 or AoyiBTianiBNS. 

Advertiiementi (three eolumb. to the page^ . . 
and 102 line, or la inebea to tba eohimn j ate . 
charged by the space taken npt dt 'tne rate of 
4 anna, a Bne or Rt. a-a an inch each inser- 
tion. The'loweateMmMfoiMiy^ 
is Rfc a, eitcepl . 

lowest charge for which is Rt. j. 

Buiinet. Communicasione (pMt p«d) to 
be directed to “T^e 14»nagM!i? and wi«W , 
Comdiuntcetioht ' .pajagWna 

(carriage ;^paldj to 1*1^ ^ of “ Rem 
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Cp*|IT?MPOIfARY POETRY. ' 

’ ilVE li DOWN. 

’• * ‘V «rt«»’to repeitf:<Sha’'*tW 

Sucli <lltg;r^ey^aiid|a bMn ' 

/'Yat foryoniy^ls'*# 

Which should b« your/csIbiMt cure— 

You imift leurh to liyelt doini. . 

Trou^^^tho cloud it like a poll ; 

Brroimr weavet t^h tklngt ; 

But the ikf ie over aU'j 
- Mora haa light upon its wingi, 

If you oaljr live it doern. 

maa .H»dt.wac««i^ 

Vomen, With a woodering giatt^ 

Fear to pltjr overmuch ; • ' 

Stilli I tell you— live it down. 

Patimt be ; with epifit meOk, 

^Mar nbuffs a little while, 

!RlI true friends shall kindly speak, 

Meeting yon with sunny smile, 

Sdfing yon can live it down. 

l^tjflp'Oh, the worth of work, 

‘ Cnl|^g bitter thoughts away I 
' Never any doty shirk 
Which arises day by day ; 

Yhae is how,to live It down. 

Ask forglveoeas— and forgive, 

^'^jndolgejiiet memories dark ; 

Fi^pU stlikhiay nobly live, 

^^honghfor onM yon missed the nwrk— 

If yon strive to live It down. 

*Tis net easy 7 That 1 own j 
f What is easy that has worth 7 
* Life is ttrag(^e^ liiftor Jjtopi^ 
i^feotptjlMl^Vu ./ 

'Y^i;tfei feiA'i^^Hve < 


Till wrong p^f be foi^get, 

•Or retnimWed pniv ^ ^ 
Likeahalftraifcd»bflor/; 

4^Whiqh mtn do not care .to eee^ 
’When indeed youVe livedIt down I 


C/Mi^]U (UosL^yo: 


IT 1$ WELLra 

a. t 

* Is It wdl with thee, and with thy husbnndy and with the child ?* 
And Sihe saidj Mt is weU «’~-2 ATiVi^r/iv. s6. ' # 

Yes ,* it is well rtThe evening shadows lengthen ; 

Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished sight ; 

And though the tender ties we strove to strengthen 
Break one by one-~at evening-time ’tis Itgbt. 



Tio sunshine chme /^sbi^ a^^H^end dreiry, ' 

And yet our feet were bound to' tread Tljsy read. 

(Tis well thnt not again our hearts shglt^iver 
Beneath old sorrows, once so bard to bear ; 

That not again beside Death’s darksome siver 
Shall we 4«pl6re the good, the loved, the fair. 

No more with tears, wrought from deep, inner angdishy 
Shall we bewail the dear Hopes crushed and gone ; 

No more ifeed we indoubt Or fear to languish ; 

‘So far the Dhy is pasTt, the journey done I 

As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and. broken, 

Come into port, beneath a calmer sky, 

So we, still bearing on ouW brows the token 
Of temiiest p;tsi, draw to our Haven nigh. 

A sweet^ir cometh from the Shoivi immoral, 

Inviting komeegurd at« the day’s decline ; 

Almost we see where from the open portal 
Fair forms stand beckoning with their smilgt divine. 

’Tis well I The Earth with all her myrigd voices 
Has lost the power oor senses to enthral ; 

We bear, above the tamult and the noises, 

Snft tones of amsic, like afi angel’s call 

■ Tl* ® friand* I W# would noi turn— ^^ing 

' vain yram, oor ciU bur fell you»h^^^ 

Clihfiy. ^ ipiriti braced, ilm ^obayfebing, 
mMbiHd (ha duitr,.feM.«ota Wa<& 
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Austrinn Army. Reuter’s literary representative at Vienna after de 
acribing the mechanism, says 

A touch of the trigger of the automatic repeater, and the breech- 
bolt dies back into its closed position. Then followed five piercingly 
sl^p explosions, and the empty clip dropped ringing from the maga- 
xiV| on tbp door. The explosions seemed instantaneous. Barely one 
and-a-half seconds to come down from the ’present’ to the ’ready’ 
position, to insert another clip ; and then dve more shots banged forth 
in tlue same limit of time. There is no more recoil than in the case 
of a rook ride* The mechanism seems to absorb the ’ kick. ’ The 
breech-bolt dies backwards and forwards at every discharge, ejecting 
the used-up smokeless powder cartridge, and pushing home a fresh 
one from the magazine. The eye cannot follow the movement, so 
instantaneous does it seem. And there is no escape of gas. In 
the hands of its inventor the ride can discharge about 120 rounds 
^er minute* The barrel becomes hot, but not so hot as to render 
the ride uselels for a time. According to Herr von Mannlicher, his 
automatic ride is not at the present time suited for general use by 
the infantry, on account of the difficulties still encountered in supplying 
ammunition to the rank and die in the deld in sufficient quantities 
On shipboard, however, the ride would be extremely serviceable.”' 

• 

• • 

To end the criminal prosecutions, arising '’out of the late general muni* 
cipal elections, against Sheikh Bachu and himself, Baboo Preonath 
MuHick resigned his seat in the Calcutta Corporation. His resigna- 
tion was followed by the death of Pandit Prannath Saraswati, another 
municipal Commissioner. At the bye-election for the two vacancies 
thus caused. Baboo Preonath offered himself a candidate and was 
elected at the head of the poll. This roused the indignation of those 
who wanted to keep, and thought they had succeeded in keeping, him 
out of the Board, at least till the next general elections. They looked 
about and decided upon revival, of the old prosecution, if possible. But 
that being withdrawn, a newcomer was available to renew the old pro- 
ceedings. An application was therefore made on behalf of Aukhoy 
Coomar Dutt, a rate-payer, to the District Judge of Alipore for 
fresh sanction to prosecute the Baboo and the Sheikh on the 
old charges of perjury and abetment of personation. The Judge 
refused the application saying it was too late. He at the same time 
thought that Baboo Preonath was not well advised in seeking re- 
election. We« are afraid hit pursuers will allow him no rest till he 
again submits to terms. We shall not wonder if the present applicant 
goes up to the High Court. 

• • 

Having a pressing engagement at Plymouth, the Duke of Edinburgh 
came for the ordinary train at Port Eliot, but missed, it. He then got 
into the next fish train, and was accommodated in the guard’s van 
where he was quite at ease, ’’.charming the railway man with his 
affability.’* 

. • • 

To secure to himself the fortune that was his daughter’s, a rich land- 
owner in Vienna, by name Foster, gave out, in i860, that she was 
dead, while in fact she was confined in a dark cave on bis estate. 
The Police has just come upon the place where the avaricious father 

had secreted his daughter and rescued her, 

• • 

At Tonnerre, in August, Coulinge, a youth of nineteen, conceived a 
passion for his mistress, Madame H6rault, the wife of a nurseryman. 
One evening, in the absence of the master, the youthful servant opened 
his heart to the mistress which was not reciprocated. Incensed at the 
repulse, Coulinge took up a hatchet and hacked Madame Hdrault to 
death* Next morniqg he gave himself up to the gendarmes. He was 
tried before the Assizes of the Department of the Yonne and sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. 

MIS8 Eva Frear, of Poughkeepsie, New York, hasjsued the New York 
Central aNd Hudson River Railway Company for 50,000 dollars by way 
of daipages for breach of marriage— by causing the death of one 
.Bagnill who had promised to marry her. On that promise she was en- 
titled to have him as her husband and supporter. Now that husband 
is no more, the company must find her the means of support. 

• 

• • 

Russia manufactures annually 30,000,000 wooden spoons. 

Thi !vvealtfa of the world has been calculated at 6o,oog^ million pounds 
sterling. The wealthiest country on the list is the United States with 
ta,ooo millions. Next comes the United Kingdom with ic,ooo^ France 
* foilowinjg with 8,100a 


Just before his death, the late Duke of Marlborough wrote an article 
for the Fortnightly Review^ “ On The Art of Living.” ’* The Art of 
Dying ” would have been a more appropriate subject for him who was 
such an exemplar of it. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The question of the hour in France is the Panama Scandal. The most 
eminent citizens, including members of Parliament of both Houses, are 
more or less openly charged with corruption in connection with the Pa- 
nama Canal Company. A Committee of Enquiry was appointed which 
brought to light systematic bribery in high places. It was then proposed 
to confer judicial powers on the Committee. At the end of a stormy 
debate, the bill was by the utmost efforts of the ministry thrown out 
by a majority of six, after the Government promised to prosecute the 
Directors and others criminally. Young Lesseps and Fontane, Direct- 
ors of the Company, are under arrest. Cotta, another Director, has 
fled. Old Lesseps has been left untouched out of humanity for his 
great age and low health. They are all charged with corrupting De- 
puties, one of whom Sensleroy has fled. 

The telegram fioiii Paris dated 20ih December is as follows 

” M. Cottu has surrendered himself here. Government has asked 
leave of both Houses to prosecute Senators Renault, Grdvy, and Berul, 
ex-Miiiisters Thevenet and Deves, Deputies Proust. Arene, and 
Dugue, and cx-Ministers Rouvicr, Rochi, and Proust. 

A furious debate took place in the Chamber upon the Committees 
report favouring the prosecution. M. Rouvicr denied receiving bribes, 
but said that he took money from personal friends to supply a defi- 
ciency in the secret service funds, which were inadequate. 

The Boulangists, M.M. Deroulede and Millevoye, vehemently attack- 
ed M. Cleincngeau, accusing him of receiving money from the Panama 
Canal Company. M. Cleincngeau denied the charge, and the epithets 
‘liars’ and ‘slanderers* were exchanged. The meeting was adjourned 
without passing a vote.” 

The Chamber of Deputies have since agreed to the prosecution of 
the Senators and Deputies. Arrests are being made. M. Floquet 
was implicated, but he denied before the Committee receipt of any- 
thing from the Canal Company. 

! For the attack on himself, M. Clemen^cau challenged M. Deroulede 
to a duel, which was accepted but proved abortive. Three shots were 
exchanged at twenty-five paces, neither of the combatants being bit 
or hurt. Thus honour was saved without a scratch, and conscience is— 
nowhere. 

Messrs. Limpman & Co., jute merchants of Dundee, have failed with 
a liability of ;£25o,ooo. 

This week, after the Town Hall demonstration, the Government of 
India mailed its first formal despatch on the jury business. 


The Englishman reports the result of what it calls the preliminary 
enquiry into the Magura schoolboys’ case which was brought to public 
notice three months back : — 

“ A small steamer, it appears, plies on alternate days of the week 
from Nowapara, a station on the Jessore- Khulna Railway, to Magura, 
where it arrives late at night, mooring close to a boarding house for 
pupils attending the Magura Higher English School. The schoolboys 
seem to have been in the habit of going on board the steamer, and on 
one occasion a dispute occurred between them and the serang. At the 
next visit they appear to have stolen down to the bank and set the 
steamer adrift. The vessel was carried down stream for some distance, 
coming into collision with a country boat, which it sank ; and although 
the khalasis were eventually able to secure the vessel, it had a narrow 
escape of being wrecked on the bank. Ou returning to its moorings, 
the steamer was attacked by the schoolboys with a shower of 
brickbats^nd clods.” 

Several of the boys have been rusticated. Another enquiry it 
going on. They are taking a scandalously long time about it. 

Messrs. T. T. Allen and A. H. Wallis have been re-appointed, and 
Moulvi SyedFazl Imam, Khan Bahadur, appointed, Members of the 
Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for the purpose of mak- 
ing Laws and Regulations in the Bengal Division of the Presidency of 
I Fort William. The new appointment is a surprise. The new member, 
though the Vice-Chairman of the Patna Municipality and the 
bearer of a good name, is fitted neither by social position, edu- 
cation nor experience for the post to which he has been called. He 
will neither add dignity to the Council nor be in any way useful. The 
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choice of such a man is in keeping with the policy to keep out the best 
men, and is besides a humiliation to the Mahomedan community. 
There are far better Mahomedans in and out of the service, not only in 
these Provinces but in Patna itself. 


The Government of the N.-W. P, and Oudh has followed up its re- 
solution on the Hurdwar Enquiry by another, which shews that it is 
not dead to the feelings of the Hindus. It is anxious to avoid any 
future dispersion of the fair, if possible. 

** Considering the sacred character which attaches to the fair at 
Hurdwar in the eyes of the Hiiidoo<<, and the distress and annoyance 
which a sudden and premature dispersal of the pilgrims cannot fail to 
cause, the Government of these Provinces feels bound to take every 
possible precaution against such outbreaks of disease as occurred last 
March, and rendered it necessary to break up the fair. It has, there- 
fore, been determined to appoint a committee who will meet at Hur- 
dwar on 3rd J.anuary 1893, and whose duty it will be to advise Govern- 
ment on the remedies to he applied to the three evils above noted, 
and to make any other suggestions for the health, comfort, and con- 
venience of the pilgrims at future fairs. Possibly, some special regu- 
lations are necessary to ensure that tlie food sold at the fair shall be 
wholesome. 

The Sanitary Commissioner to this Government will be the President 
of the Committee. Associated with him will be the Magistrate of 
Saharunpore, an Engineer officer of experience, and the following 
Hindoo gentlemen, who have been requested to aid Government with 
their advice 

1. Baboo Pramoda Dass Miitra, of Benares. 

2. Kuuwar Ram Singh, of Bara, Allahabad. 

3. Lala Nihal Chand, of Moznffernugger. 

4. Baboo Durga Pershad, of Furruckabad. 

5. Pundit Het Ram, C.I.E., of Bareilly. 

The Cotnmlile are empowered to add to their number, from lime to 
lime, one or two of the principal residents of Hurdwar who have 
special knowledge of the subject immediately under discussion.” 

The late Hurdwar business will be carried to the House of Com- 
mons, after the Congress has had its say. 

The law for the acquisition of land for public purposes does not define 
what a public purpose is, but leaves to the Local Governments to de- 
termine if the land is so to be acquired. The b.ire signature of a 
Secretary is enough to give validity to a notification under the Act. 
But the Government has hitherto been better than the law and always 
announced the specific purpose when issuing such a declaration. 
That good old custom seems no longer to bind the Local Government. 
Witness the following declaration in the last Calcutta GasutU of the 
21st December 

^ Whereas it appears to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal that 
land is required to be acquired by Government at the public expense 
fur a public purpose, m., for improving the sanitary condition of the 
locality and conferring other public benefits in the village of Bally, 
pargana Boro, district Hooghly, it is hereby declared that for the pur- 
pose two plots of land measuring, more or less, 19 bighas ii cottahs 
and 3 chitaks and 15 cottahs respectively of standard measurement, 
bounded as below, are required within the aforesaid village of Bally.” 

Sir Charies Elliott has improved the jury system in Bengal by 
abolishing it in many serious offences. He is now prepared to improve 
a locality by annexing it. 


We are not surprised to read in the Indian Daily News of the I3lh 
December that 

^ “A marriage procession from Burral’s Bustee recently passed through 
College Street. The bridegroom and bride were seated in a barouche 
dr4wn by four horses. The spectators who thronged the quarter, were 
quite taken by surprise to learn that the bridegroom and bride were of 
au humble Mahomedan family, living in a tiled hut ! ” 

That is significant of the times and of the dead level policy of 
British administration. Everybody, whatever his position in society, 
thinks himself free, when able, to ape the high and the great, and is 
permitted even to affect royalty without opposition or even disapproval 
The wonder rather is that the truly high do not change their ways but 
allow themselves to be mixed up with the audacious vulgar. 

The great French civil engineer^ Alexander Brisse, has just died at 
Rome, at the age of seventy-two years. He was Prince Torlonia’s 
engineer in the colossal no less than costly work of draining 
Lake Fuctno in Italy. The great enterprise was pushed throqgb to a 
satisfactory conclusion, at a cost of about 2 crores of rupees (30 
million francs.) It was a financial as well as an engineering success. 

They order the matter better in Russia, if the following account of a 
regiment quartered at Okhta, a suburb of St, Petersburg, is to be 
believed ■ 

**A whole company considered that tire discipline maintained by 
)heir commanding officer was unendurable, and resolved to desert^ 


Instead of shrinking away, however, in ordinary deserter fashion, the 
company paraded at Okhta, and started towards Moscow fully equip* 
ped. In an hour or so it became known that they had gone,. and the 
officer on duty for the day started in pursuit. He came up with tbq 
delinquent company quietly preparing to bivouac for the night, with 
rifles stacked in a little camp formed on the high road to Moscow. 
On inquiring what was the meaning of this, the officer was told that 
the men were going home, and that they had had enough of regimentol 
life. He asked tliem if they did not know that they were all liable to 
be shot as deserters within twenty-four hours. They replied that fhey 
did not care what was done to them,, so long as they were not made to 
serve, and repeated their intention to go to their villages. A enriouf 
aigument then ensued, which lasted for about an hour, at the end of 
which time the men gave in, resumed possession of their rifles, and» 
falling in, marched back again to Okhta with their officer. A strict 
inquiry has been ordered, and it is probable that the superior officers,, 
whose severity has led to this little mutiny, will suffer, as well as the 
actual ringleaders of the mutineers.” 

That is a neat and genial way of settling a grave difficulty. It is more 
rational and salisfactory than the desperate and stern British method,, 
which permits wrongs and suppresses complaints of the rank and file, 
giving no redress and allowing no combination for representation, 
—which drives the men to fury and mutiny, and punishes them with 
s.ivage rigour. Democracy will yet change all that and assimilate 
its way to that of autocratic Russia. 


It is said that the late Duke of Marlborough had a great aversion for 
dogs, insomuch that, when he married Mrs. Hainmersley, a great 
difficulty was created by an old pug belonging to her. After solemn 
discussion and deliberation, the dog was forced to retire on a suitable 
provision, amounting to upwards of ^£300 per annum. It was left be- 
hind in America, and h.as now its home in Philadelphia, where it lives 
like a super animated exquisite. It is housed in a palace of a kennel 
with sumptuous sleeping, eating, and bathing appartments, with sides 
of glass. It is fed with chopped steaks and bathed every other 
day in hot milk, and it goes out’ dressed in a blanket. The Duchess 
receives weekly information of her pet^s condition. A Incky dog is 
Woowoo— as the Duchess* pet is c.alled. Only we are afraid, in the great 
trans-Atlantic Republic U has no chance of being knighted on New 
Year’s Day. 


A MONTH ago the talk in the highest circles in Europe was the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria’s acquisition of a sister-in-law from the 
stage. It is not six months yet th.at a report got abroad that the Em- 
press’ brother, Louis, Duke’ -of Bavaria, widower of a few months’ 
standing, had contracted to marry again. The haste was considered 
indecent, to say nothing of the merits of the particular engagement, 
involving as it did the hoary bridegroom’s marrying beneath himself. 
Consequently, there was no surprise when an indignant contradiction 
appeared which went the length of suggesting that the Duke had had 
enough of it — too much and too long of double blessedness to tempt him 
again to the great Lottery called matrimony. The report bas^proved 
true, however, after all. The royal Duke indeed has not only wedded but 
wedded down. On the 29th November, the Duke was married at Munich 
— morganatically-’-to Fraulein Antonie Barth, a dtishing danseuse of the 
court theatre. As the rumour of marriage had mentioned the lucky 
bride, the authoritative denial was of a piece with the mendacities, 
prevalent in courts and cabinets, whether of the East or the West. 

This marriage will be the death of the Duke^ we fear. The poor 
sensualist seems determined to end as he began. In his youth’s prime 
he sacrificed his position and prospects, including his claim to the 
family property, to his passion for an actress, subsequently created 
Baroness WaUersee, who died last year. The purity and love of his 
long married life may be imagined from the fact, that no sooner was 
one actress laid in her grave than this princely conmisseur „was after 
another— the latest on the boards of the court HiSatrei. And 

now he has married her, one is involuntarily reminded of the question 
which gives title to one of the first Lord Lytton’s stories, ** Whfit will 
he do with it?” The Duke is not more than sixty-two, but he has 
long since ruined his health and looks more of an octogenarian* 
And what are we to think of the poor accomplished artiste deliberately 
electing to embrace a death's head decked out in ducal robes ? There 
is compensation, no doubt, and there may, perhaps, be relief from 
cicisbeoisin and such other accommodating customs of the Eu- 
ropean continent^ Or, is there some such arrangement as the following, 
in the background ? 

** In the village of Arreton^ In, the bleef Wight, many yean ago,, 
there lived a youngs man who was betrothed to a young womam , Both 
were poor and in bumble life hut the grandfather of tjbe lopiig man 
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liNd money, and ^ he fell in lave with the young womnn and proposed 
iiuirrUjce t<i hur. The jjirl natunilly made her young lover ncqnainted 
<ri!h thia offer, with renewed ansorance of devotion to him alone. He 
was vexed, but having pondered over the same, saw a way to extricate 
h^setf and his sweetheart frf»m the dilemma. * Many hin»,* said he 
** cannot live lung ; when he di»»s, voiiMI 

have biff rtioney, and I’ll have yon,’ She took the advice. By the 
marriage she became the young man’s grandmother. Nf»t long after 
tbe^ld man died, and then she wed her first betrothed.” 

Here at last is Burke flatly contradicted. Here is answer to the 
great political philosopher ' more thorough than Tom Paine ever ron- 
templated. The philosophical statesman taught that love and wisdom 
or prudence are irreconcilable. The untenableness of his assump- 
tion is exposed by the instance just quoted. It is possible to make 
love and be wise with a vile calculating {prudence, deliberately sur- 
rendering your inamorata to a vile rival and calmly waiting upon his 
bursting a blood-vessel or dying from a fall in order to call his widow 
your wife and enjoy bis wealth, 
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Saturday^ December 24^ i8g2, 

THE UNITED EUROPEAN AND NATIVE 
MEETING AGAINST THE ABOLITION 
OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the strength and 
unanimity of the feeling which the Jury Notification of 
the Bengal Government has evoked. We are in the 
presence of a downright explosion of public opinion. 
It is perfectly spontaneous. If anywhere any pro- 
fessional agitators have been at work, they have been 
officiously spoiling a pure ckuse which stands in no 
need of their bolstering. Before there was time for 
intercommunication and interchange of thought, the 
country had spoken out its mind in no uncertain 
tones. Before anybody had time to interfere, the 
Press had prononnced the doom of the measure, so 
far as its chances of willing acceptance by the people 
was concerned. The question was so simple, coming 
to every man's business and bosom, that there was 
no need to consult experts. The people said as 
they felt and thought. There was no hesitation — no 
beating about the bush. The Gazette notifying 
the withdrawal of the right of Trial by Panchayet or 
Jury met, from the first, with an instant clamour 
of rage and alarm. From one end of the country 
to the other, there was a chorus of indignation. 

As the blow begun in a corner came, from its very 
nature, to be recognised as a part and parcel of a 
general policy of retrogression applicable to all parts 
of British India, the grievance was taken up through- 
out the Empire, The press and public bodies in the 
other Provinces and Presidencies protested against the 
departure. The great Mahajan Sabha of the South 
tackled the Viceroy in Madras and taxed him with so 
illiberal an innovation. Meanwhile, Bengal has to 
reckon with it, to begin with. Not but that the 
people salaam to Sir Charles Elliott and scramble to 
bis parties as before. For we are a truly loyal people. 
Nay, people may still be found of all ranks to swear 
that so long as he sways from Belvedere he is the 
wisest, brightest, most magnificent of rulers, and the 
Jury Notification is his highest performance in state- 
craft, and has endeared him to all Her Majesty’s 
lieges. For nations cannot easily change, and we Ori- 
entals have been taught by the Bard ot Shiraz, 

“ If the king atjmidday says. It is night, exclaim, 
What fine stars I see I” 

With this qualification, the feeling is thoroughly 


genuine and of the utmost consequence and concern. 
Accordingly, meetings have been held throughout the 
Province. The obnoxious Notification appeared in 
the Calcutta Gazette of the 26th October. Early in 
the following month the ball was opened with great 
spirit at Krishnaghur, the capital of Nuddea. Other 
towns in Bengal and Behar promptly followed. The 
Counties of Hooghly, Burdwan, Dinajpur, Barisal, 
Khoolna, Patna, Howrah, the 24-Perganas, Mymen- 
sing, Dacca, Midnapore, Moorshedabad, all rose 
in protest. ’ Meetings against the measure have been 
held in no less than fifteen important towns, 
Krishnaghur, Serampur, Hooghly, Burdwan, Bali. 
Dinajpur, B.igirhat, Tangail, Chnkda, Barisal, Kis- 
soregiinge, Midnapur, Patna, Kiilna, Bhowanipore. 
Perfect unanimity prevailed as well as enthusiasm at 
all the gatherings. At most of the meetings dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the meeting which 
was expected to be held at Calcutta. The crowning 
protest of the metropolis was delivered this week. 
In response to a numerously signed requisition, the 
Sheriff c.illed a meeting of the inhabitants in the 
Town- Hall, in the afternoon of the 20th December. 

Regarded as a popular demonstration against the 
Jury policy of Government, the meeting of Tuesday 
was a complete and grand success. Many as have 
been the gatherings from time to time, for one pur- 
pose or another, in the Town-Hall since its erection, 
the last was the most striking and impressing, not 
to say the best, — the most multitudinous yet most 
orderly, the most representative, the most respect- 
able. We do not forget the gatherings of the 
elect, presided over by a Lieutenant-Governor or a 
Viceroy, at which the gods have condescended 
to hobnob with mortals, or those at which native 
gentlemen of wealth have been associated with official 
and unofficial Europeans in work either of charity 
and grace or amiability. Such combinations, how- 
ever, have no popular character or authority, and 
their political interest is nil or nominal — at least in- 
direct. Here was a distinct and well-understood 
political occasion, and we boldly state without fear 
of contradiction that the inhabitants of the governed 
classes of this city and Province never before res- 
ponded in such force to an invitation to meet for a 
political object. In a country of continental dimen- 
sions, with a vast population of endless varieties of 
race and colour and creed, with divided, perhaps, con- 
flicting interests, public meetings, like the causes 
which move, are apt to be sectional. Such was the 
great meeting on the Ill)ert Bill, and such the pre- 
vious meetings against or in support of what was 
nicknamed the Black Act. Such was even the 
magnificent meeting of 1853 on the renewal of the 
East India Company's Charter. 

Such was not this week’s meeting. The question 
of the hour appealed to every class, more or less 
directly ; every section of the community felt ag- 
grieved at the departure taken by Government. 
Hence the extraordinary variety of the assembled 
elements. If sectional at all, it was a pan-sectional 
gathering. Not only was every section represented 
but the best men of most sections were present — 
all the magnates and men of light and leading, with 
scarcely an exception. The only exceptions, indeed, 
were officials and Government pensioners. The num- 
bers which, from all parts of the metropolis, converged 
to the great house on the plain of Calcutta in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, were simply amazing. Many 
of them came away in disappointment, unable to find 
even standing-room in any part of the vast hall, 
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having been anticipated there by a legion, while, like 
insects hovering around glass lamps in the eve of 
the cold weather in the Tropics, an ever-increasing 
crowd blocked up the stairs and the entrance be- 
low, who, from time to time, vainly struggled to 
effect an introduction and reach the arcana. 

Calcutta is notorious for the absence of proper 
arrangements at its meetings. On this occasion the 
confusion was worse confounded by the extraordinary 
numbers. The meeting was timed for half-past four 
O’clock. As early as i O’clock the men engaged in 
clearing the Town-Hall of the decorations and other 
impedimenta — the flower pots and so forth — of 
overnight’s ball of the Buffs, were hampered by the 
continual stream of people to attend the meeting, 
many of them from the country who had been wait- 
ing in town for days and who, having to report as 
eye-witnesses to their friends, could not afford dis- 
appointment. At 2 O’clock all the chairs were 
filled up in the body of the hall. By 3 O’clock all 
available space in the hall and corridors was occupied 
by its men, sitting or standing. After that it was a 
war against the law of impenetrability. The crush and 
compression was like that at an Indian fair or at a 
Hindu house on the occasion of the performance of 
a popular opera. 

The aged and delicate and the more respectable were 
driven from the contest and made their way home, 
leaving the field to the enthusiastic to struggle as 
they might or bide their time till some buffeted in- 
sider limped out of the business. Thus hundreds, in- 
cluding men of high position, European merchant 
princes. Zemindars, signatories to the Requisition to 
the Sheriff, and so on, had to go away. 

In a word, the meeting was phenomenal for num- 
bers as well as for respectability and the combination 
of all cia.sses and sections of the governed. Euro- 
peans and Indians were equally represented and 
equally well, as regards their respective numbers in 
the census — in their educated classes. On no public 
occasion since the Reconciliation meeting after the 
mutinies in that very hall, had the two races so cor- 
dially cooperated as in this demonstration on the 
Jury question. But the attendance on that occasion 
is not to be compared to that on this. The high- 
est numerical success was reached in Calcutta by the 
Town Hall meeting of 1853 — that at which the great 
Bengali orator Ram Gopal Ghose first exposed Sir 
Frederick Halliday for veracity — when the overflow 
of the attendance from the lower floor — in which the 
meeting was held — down the grand flight of steps 
into the street and around the colossal statue in front 
attracted notice from Government House. That suc- 
cess was eclipsed on Tuesday. The numbers have 
been variously estimated from five to ten thousand. 
The latter estimate may be exaggerated, but it .is not 
a preposterous exaggeration counting the thousands 
who came and went away not finding admission. 
Under the circumstance.s, all criticism based on the 
capacity of the hall is irrelevant. One thing is indis- 
putable that, all through the three hours of the meet- 
ing, men were continually coming in and going 
back in disappointment. One crucial instance may 
be mentioned. The brother of the chairman, him- 
self a wealthy banker, a member of the Town 
Corporation, after Ijovering on the skirts of the 
crowd for more than an hour trying to get in, ‘left 
In despair. 

The Sheriff opened the meeting in the tones of 
a Stcntor which were heard throughout the hall. 
He spoke, of course, in terms of graceful geniality, 


showing how much he wished to please the powers 
yet demring in unmistakable language bis adhtt- 
sion to the cause of the people. Maharaja Jotendro 
Mohan Tagore followed in the same style, without 
the same locus standi as Mr. \Mehta had to sp^k. 
He then proposed his brother Maharaja Doorfst^ 
Churn Law to the chair. The motion being seconded 
by Raja Pearymohun Mookerjeeand carried, Maharaja 
Law took pos-session of the chief seat in the centre 
and opened the proceedings with a short speech 
which was lost in the hum of many voices and the, 
tread, tread, tread, of many feet coming or essay- 
ing to come. It was not till the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendralal Sircar, whom the Chairman called on 
to move the first Resolution, had got through his 
first sentences that the hum, as well as the uproar 
from shouts of Louder! from the distant regions 
of the hall, was subdued. His exordium was out of 
proportion to his speech. He conceived himself 
bound to justify his presence and he justified him- 
self well and ingeniously. But it was a work of 
supererogation. A member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil whose services as a legislator have been re- 
warded by reappointment, he can never be re- 
garded as an intruder in an^ public discussion of 
public affairs. Nor was this his first appearance on 
a political platform. It was his succe.ss as a public 
speaker and not his eminence as a man of science 
that opened for him the door of the Council. On 
the subject itself Dr. Sircar spoke without min- 
cing, though with moderation and the finest temper, 
condemning the Notification and wondering how 
two such good men and true, his particular friends,' 
could concoct such a piece of folly. 

Dr. Sircar was followed by Mr. Pugh, who 
seconded the first Resolution. His first remark 
was about the wonderful meeting than which, 
many as bad been the meetings he had seen in 
Calcutta, it had never been his lot to address a 
grander gathering of all sections of the community. 
It was well that Europeans and natives were there 
combined in such force, and be hoped it would ever 
be so, that they would be so alert in defence of 
their rights, and would so combine whenever any 
of their rights were attacked. Speaking specially to 
the European part of the audience, he made an adroit 
allusion to the Ilbert Bill. Now they were on the 
same platform on which they assembled in 1884 
to protest against that Bill, he reminded them that 
they fought for trial by jury for themselves, and 
now they were fighting for the right for others, and 
he hoped that Englishmen would never be so sel- 
fish as to withhold their help to such causes merely 
because they were not interested. He then en- 
tered into the whole question, making a lucid 
statement of Judicial calmness which it waS a pity 
the Abolitionists could not hear. If anything could 
bring conviction home to them against tbt^graui, 
it would have been Mr. Pugh’s argument. And 
then it is a pleasure to hear him, he is a delight- 
ful speaker, calm, self-possessed, without any vices of 
action or manner, fluent, yet distinct. Oue could 
almost see that he was accustomed to public meetings 
and bad probably sat in Parliament, as be had. 
In moving the next Resolution, Babu Jadu Lai 
Mullick expressed the obligation of the people to tb^ 
European co|nmunity, for its cooperation and help.. 
For the rest, he said that it was intolerable tp the 
people of Bengal, at the fag end of the ninefeehth 
century, to ^ told that they were not fit for trial 
by jury. He was seconded by Mr. H. B. H. ‘TuniPr„ 
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one of our leading merchants and a former Sheriff, 
it#a short but incisive speech of emphatic protest 
against the strange Notification. He spoke in 
i||»urnful earnest, regretted his finding himself in a 
m^inl* of opposition to a measure of Government, 
bicft then there was no help for honest men if Gov- 
errfment should be so foolish. He still hoped they 
would retire from an untenable position. What 
could be the possible justification for such a blow ? 
Was there a fearful increase in crime ? Nothing of 
|he kind. He finally attributed all this nonsense to 
Capua. It was Simla and Darjeeling that are at 
the bottom of all such unsympathetic administration. 
The rulers deliberately kept themselves out of 
reach of the governed. Of course, they lost all 
touch of them. 

Then sprang the Tiger — the redoubtable William 
Jackson, whose monumental appearance above the 
surrounding level was the signal for a burst of 
cheering such as no other popular favorite got. He 
too commenced with noticing the vastness of the 
gathering, vaster than any meeting he had seen 
before. Avoiding the ground covered by Mr. Pugh, 
Mr. Jackson supplied his commentary on the others’ 
argument. In one sense his was the speech of 
the evening. It was certainly the most divert- 
ing, the most tranchant, the most incessantly and 
loudly applauded. Of course, it was thoroughly can- 
did and personal. It was one series of points and 
every point told. Mr. Jackson gave the genesis 
of the measure It was but a symptom of the 
prevailing official jealousy of the educated Indians 
— Babudoip as they are called. Thus the great as- 
sembly was fixed till a late hour by Mr. Jackson’s 
vigorous onslaught until the audience was in no 
mood to hear any body else The meeting came 
to an end after half past seven. It was ten be- 
fore all the attending gentlemen came out and 
found their carriages or their tramcar. 


THE JURY MEETING. 

DR. MAHENDRALAL SIRCAR’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—! do not know what interpreta- 
tion you will put upon ray appearance before you this evening. 
The question before the meeting ii one of Law, and some of you, 
if not all of you, may be disposed to ask what right has one, 
whose line of life has been in a different plane altogether, to speak 
on an occasion like this. I admit, Gentlemen, it would be the 
height of impertinence and presumption and veritable charlatanry 
on ray part to address this assembly which is about to be addressed 
by men of acknowledged eminence in the legal profession, were 
it not for the fact that in every science however technical there 
is a practical side which is not only within the cognizance of the 
common sense of all men, but which it more or less concern* all 
men to be acquainted with. And it is my belief that had it not 
been for this practical side, no science could have made any con- 
sidtfablc advance at all. There is nothing transcendental or oc- 
cult in science. All science is but the organic development and 
growth of the common sense possessed by every man. And if I 
am not miscaken, and 1 speak with the utmost diffidence in the 
presence of the eminent members of the legal profession before 
me. Law is emphatically the quintessence of common sense as 
regards right and justice. Of course it has its technicalities, and 
formidable technicalities too, scarcely less formidable than the 
technicalities of mathematics and of the physical sciences, but 
they are such, and herein Law differs from the other sciences, the 
technicalities of Law are such that by one that has mastered them, 
they may be brought down to the level of the understandings of 
all but idiots. Had it not been so the administration of justice 
would have been impossible, at least there would have\been no satis- 
faction from any administration of juitict, however elaborate. 
This is the charming feature of Law of which i have had some 
experience doring the time I had the honor of being your Sheriff*, 
when it wes to me a pleasure to see how both counsel and judge 
did beef,, tad succeeded, in. unravelling the most complicated 


cases in plain language to the jury in order to enable them to 
arrive at just conclusions. And this very necessity of having to 
explain cases to the jury in untechnical language is, in roy humble 
opinion, of great advantage to the judge himself, inasmuch as it 
prevents him from obscuring his mental vision by burying himself 
in technicalities. The other advantages of trial by jury are so 
obvious that it would be waste of time to dwell on them at the 
present moment, and before an audience like this. They are so 
obvious and so great that no conscientious judge would willingly 
dispense with the services of jurors. They are so obvious and so 
great that the system of trial by jury has been, from very early 
times of their history, looked upon as a sine qua non in the adminis- 
tration of justice by the nation, the most justice-loving and prac- 
tical on the face of the globe. It is in the -care of this natiom 
that Providence has placed our destiny when, under a conjimcrio» 
of the most adverse circumstances, that destiny was drifting away 
from its legitimate direction. And right earnestly and right nobly 
have the statesmen, who have been sent to rule over that destiny, 
been doing their duty. Gradually and cautiously they have been 
introducing into the administration of this country reforms and 
principles of government, the practical carrying out of which has 
rendered the nation to which they belong great in every sense of 
the word. 

Gentlemen, the system of trial by jury is one of these reforms. 
It was introduced some thirty years ago in only seven districts in 
Bengal as an experimental measure. W^hen first introduced it had 
given to it all the English character of no appeal and no reference. 
Subsequently, wisely or unwisely it is not for me to decide just 
now, the legislature deemed fit to deprive it ot that character, so 
chat now there is appeal by the Crown in cases of acquittal and 
reference by the presiding judge to the High Court in case of his 
disagreeing with the jury. These were deemed to be sufficient 
safe-guards against failure of justice from trial by jury, and it was 
believed chat the system would succeed. The system has been 
working well, and to all appearances has succeeded in fulfilling 
the object for which it was introduced, and what is more, it has 
become very popular, as this immense gathering to-day eminently 
proves. But somehow or other the Government of the day has 
been seized with the conviction that serious and frequent miscar- 
riages of justice are taking place under the system. It is my belief, 
Gentlemen, that this conviction is genuine and sincere both on 
the part of the Government of India and of the Local Govern- 
ment, and we are bound to respect it. It is under this convic- 
tion that both the Governments called for opinion from both the^ 
judicial and executive authorities. The opinions are before us. 
What is the conclusion to be drawn from them f GoYcrnment couldi 
come to only one conclusion, and that is unfavorable to the jury 
system in the most important class of cases where the system is and 
ought to be most valued. It may be presumption. Gentlemen,, to 
differ from such august bodies as the Government of India xnd the 
Government of Bengal, and from such high anthorities as the* Vice- 
roy and the Lieutenant-Governor. But every one has aright to- 
draw his own inferences, and unless one is a veritable coward or an 
idiot, one ought not to surrender one’s judgment to the judgment 
of any authority, however high and great. I must frankly tell you,. 
Gentlemen, that the conclusion I have come to from the opinions 
before us is directly at variance with that arrived at by Govern- 
ment. I am bound to say that the balance of genuine independent 
opinion is in favor of the jury system in every class of cases. Of 
course, the system has its faults, but what human system has not? 
No body would think of maintaining that the jury system in Eng- 
land is perfect, that no failures of justice take place under it. But 
would any body on that account think of inducing the English 
people to abolish or even to restrict it ? I wish the experiment were 
tried by some of those gentlemen who have objected to the jury sys- 
tem in this country. And I cannot express my own opinion better 
than in the words of the Sessions Judge of Hooghly, that ** it would 
be as unreasonable to do away with the jury system in India be- 
cause it does not come up to all unreasonable expectations, as it 
would be to uproot a young tree because it did not grow so quickly 
as its planter desired, instead of cultivating, training, and sustaining 
it.” It is true there is no question of abolishing the jury system 
altogether. But when the most important class of Capital Cases, ” 
which under the law must include all cases of homicide for which the 
sentence may be death, or a few days* imprisonment or even a fine, 
when this most important class of cases is withdrawn from the 
cognizance of the jury, is not the system attenuated to insignificant 
dimensions, not worth having it at all ? 

Yes, Gentlemen, I mnst say, though I do so with the utmost re- 
gret, regret because I have the highest respect for the present ruler 
of Bengal as one. who has not only expressed the deepest sympathy 
for the people of this country but given numerous practical and 
substantial proofs of that sympathy, which few in- his position have 
done, I mutt say, because duty compels me to say, duty not only- 
to my country but to the Government as well,— I must say, that 
the recent action taken by the Lieutenant-Governor in this matter 
of trial by jury, would have been a retrograde one for any Govern- 
ment,^ tiid that it is decidedly and infinitely more so for the Britithi 
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Government in India, especially when at the helm of that Govern- 
ment we have such enlightened Englishmen as Lord Lansdowne 
and Sir Charles Elliott. Nothing short of a strong sense of duty 
compels me, against deep personal feelings, to move the first reso- 
lution which you have done me the honor to commit to my charge* 
Before I resume my scat I have only one observation to make, and 
that is, that most regrettable as has been the recent action of Govern- 
ment, it has done one good which, 1 fervently hope, will be a lasting 
one for this country, it has united under one bond of fellowship 
and allow me to say of brotherhood the European and the Indian 
sections of the community, and my countrymen ! this meeting, this 
unique meeting has demonstrated, what in my heart of hearts 1 
have always believed, that we have no better, no more faithful, no 
more sincere friends than our British fellow-subjects. 


MR. PUGH’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Pugh, in seconding the resolution, congratulated his hearers 
upon the wonderful gathering he saw before him. It had been 
his lot to address many meetings in Calcutta, but he had never 
seen, much less ever addressed, a meeting of this kind. (Hear, 
hear). He entirely reciprocated what had been said as to its being 
a meeting at which all sections of the community were represented. 
He heartily rejoiced that it was so, and he hoped that whenever 
any attack was made on the liberties of any section of this people 
that they would all stand together. (Applause). He also most 
cordially endorsed the view put before them, that this meeting 
had not been called in any spirit of hostility to the Government, 
but in order to let the Government know what were the views of 
the people of this country. He was sorry that they had not an 
opportunity before the notification was issued of hearing what the 
views of the people were ; for if they had known the feelings of 
the people he believed the notification would never have been issued. 
He would confine his remarks very strictly to the subject of the 
first resolution, as other speakers would address them on how the 
late Notification came to be issued. The question had been asked 
why did European British subjects want to interfere in a matter of 
this kind ? He had already pointed out one reason. They had all 
got a certain amount of sentiment in them, and that sentiment 
moved them when they saw the liberties of a neighbour attacked 
to go to his help. It might be said that the country could not be 
governed by sentiment, but he would reply that no wise ruler would 
disregard the sentiments of the people he had to govern. (Applause.) 

Now they were on the same platform, to use the word in a very 
commonsense way, as they were on in 1884. They were then 
defending themselves in the matter of trial by jury an! seeking 
its extension, and now they were again engaged in the sam! cause. 
Then they were fighting for their own hand, and now they were 
fighting for the hand of others. They would remember that in the 
great debate which then took place the Maharaja of Durbhunga 
had expressed a hope to see the jury system extended over the 
whole of India, and Lord Ripon held out hopes that the people of 
this country might climb up to this level. He also said that he 
would not vote in favour of the agreement which had b en arrived 
at were it not that the prospect was open to the people of this coun- 
try to rise to the same level. And speaking for himself and for the 
great mass of those who had fought on the same side as himself, 
they looked forward at that time to the extension of the jury system, 
and they held out hopes to the Native community that they would 
rise CO the same level as that in which they themselves were more 
happily placed. 

There was another point with regard to European British subjects. 
As they all knew, many merchants in Calcutta had charge of large 
industrial estates in the mofussil, and they felt that it was a duty 
on their part to look after and protect the liberties of chose who 
were committed to their care. Then there was another point. 
The Europeans felt that if they were to follow an apostle of the 
gospel of selfishness, even then they would have to stand forward 
in support of this struggl':;. Trial by jury had been likened to a 
tree, and it was a good simile. But supposing you take one of those 
fine trees on the Maidan, and you cut off one side of it, and you 
cut off the top. How long would it be before that tree was cut 
away altogether ? Everv one would say it was of no use keeping a 
tree of this kind, it might as well be taken away altogctKer. He 
argued, therefore, that, supposing trial by jury was withdrawn in 
certain cases, any one might come forward and say, ** you have 
withdrawn trial by jury in the case of offences against the person, 
it is useless to keep it on for offences against property.” 

Thtn they would go a step further. Supposing Europeans al- 
lowed trial by jury to be withdrawn in this way, in what position 
would they stand if *they asked for the rbtentbn of the system 
purely for European British subjects ? Sir William Jones k^d said 
that trial by jury was one of the three anchors of the constitution, 
and if it was true in his time it was equally true in the present 
day. Yet if they looked at the bundle of papers issued in con- 
nection with the Notification, they would find that four out 
of five Comroiisioners based their arguments on the theory 
fffal by ^urjr ought to be given up in England and else- 


where* When people argued In this way, the keystone of their 
argument was wholly wrong. If one of these gentlemen went 
home and stood for Parliament, and cold the electors that one of 
the great boons he was going to confer on them was the abolition 
of trial by jury, he would be hooted and hounded out of the place* 
Nay, a friend here [Mr. Pugh, looking at Mr. Digby,] who had 
experience of electioneering, cells me that he doesn’t believe 
the man would get away with a whole bone in his body. It mateer- 
ed very little whether the germ of trial by jury existed of old in 
panchayecs, or whether it was granted by the British Governibent. 
Lord Corn Willis wrote in favour of it in 1793, and laid down the 
p.inciple that it was desirable to associate the people of the country 
in every possible way with the administration of justice, and in 
1827 a regulation was introduced in Madras the preamble of which* 
was to the same effect. In 1831 a very large and influenyally 
signed petition was presented to the House of Commons asking to 
have trial by jury introduced into this country. The result of 
this seemed to have been chat in 1832 trial by jury in a very 
modified form was in rod need into Madras. The juries had very 
little power, but the principle was recognised. In 1855 a circular 
order wis issued by the Governm. nt of Bengal in which it was 
said that it was inexpedient to have juries composed of vakils and 
muktears, an! recommending that something should be done to 
make the duties of juries le^s iiksoine, but since that time nothing 
in this direction had been done. 

The point was this, that these th'ngs were said in 1855 which 
were being said in the present day, but before the Notification was 
issued nothing had been done to remedy these evils. They would 
find that defects had been pointed out as to the election of juries 
and other matters, but that steps had not been taken wi;h reference 
to any of these points. One point which had been brought out 
with great clearness was that juries had an in ense distrust of 
Police evid ncc, but what had been done to improve the 
status of the Police and to see that no persons below a certain 
grade should have the investigation of a ca e before sending it to a 
Magistrate ? They were in the same position as formerly, and how 
were they to say that they should take up this tree and cast it away 
when they had taken no pains whatever to give it free growth ? 
But even if they said chat trial by jury was introduced in 1862, how 
did they icaiid with regard to it f Sir Cecil Beadon, then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, was so pleased with it ;hat before he 
left he was prepared to have extended it very largely in this 
country. Later still Sir Rivers Thompson, a man who had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for judging, was so favoutably impressed by 
trial by jury that he not only did his best to have it extended to 
Eujopeans but also the rest of the people of the land. (Hear, 
hear.) The Notification *had b.^en sprung upon the country when 
the people had no idea that anything of the kind was intended. It 
could only be justified on the ground that there was grievous failure 
of ju cice or for grave polit'eal reasons. 

But there were no political reasons whatever, and no wise ruler 
should do anything to harass the people or cause distrust of its 
motives. With regird to the failure of juftice he would point out 
that the reports to Government were on a tf tally different question. 
It was one thing to ask people'what thry thought of a system, and 
another to ask them if they thought it ought to be abolished. The 
Judges of the High Court had d rcctcd their attention to re- 
medying the system. An attentive p rusal of the reports showed 
that they did not afford any justification to Government for the 
action they had taken. But the Government ought not to act upon 
the opinion of these officers without ascertaining the opinion of the 
people. They should also produce statistics with regard to the results 
of trial by jury. Three per cent, is the total number of jury cases 
referred to the High Court, and if this was so, it formed a strong 
point in favour of jury trial. He could put no construction upon 
the withholding of these statistics except that Government were 
aware that they would be against them. He gathered chat the 
Government now admit that the greater part of the Notification 
was without justification, and in that case these parts should be 
withdrawn. If they relied on murder cases alone they should give 
the statistics with regard to murder cases. Even in regard to the 
percentage of murder cases they were set right by thgjHigh Court, 
and so there was no failure of justice at all. The matter was still 
in the hands of Lord Lansdowne, and he trusted that that meeting 
would appeal to him to put a stop to the excitement which jpicrvaded 
the people by withdrawing the Notification. They would give 
Lord Lansdowne and the Government any assistance they could to 
obviate any failure of justice. 


MR. TURNER’S SPEECH. 

Ml. H. B. H. Turner said:— Maharaja and Gentlemen,— It 
is with no Measure that I take part in . a meeting called to pro* 
test against the action of Government. It is ohiy that I feel so 
strongly the mistake which the Government has made, and the 
hope that a protest couched in . moderate langua/e may induce a 
reconsideration of the whole matter that reconel|et me to occu- 
pying this position of leeniing oppoUtion, but which I tr'iiataiy 
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come to be looked upon rather as one of loyal advice. I have 
considered the papers which have been published as the record 
upon which the withdrawal of certain jury trials has been deter- 
mined, and I must confess my surprise that such a change in the 
j^inistratlon of criminal justice should have been made upon the 
l^nds^^i^ich these papers disclose. And be it rcracmbcrcd in 
districts, many of which are the headquarters of Europeans, and 
where Anglo-Indians and Eurasians arc most numerous. Had 
these papers shown that serious crime existed in those provinces, 
or that the alleged failure of justice following upon erroneous 
verdicts of the juries had resulted in an increase of crime — or that 
murders were more frequent, or murderers more often escaped 
punishment in districts where jury trials were held, than in those 
^here there are no juries ; had it been shown that special efforts 
had been made to improve the class of juries, and that neverthe- 
less the system still failed, or if any emergency had arisen, then 
perhaps the action of the Government might have been uuder- 
stood. But there is nothing of this in the papers which have been 
made public. The utmost that is indicated is that the system needs 
improvement, but that there is no urgency for reform. And after all 
who are responsible for the quality of the juries empanelled? 
Have those to whom the duty of selection was entrusted done 
their part? My friend Mr. Pugh has shown that nothing has been 
done, and if not, is not the failure, if failure there be (and the 
facts stated in our memorial throw a doubt upon this point,) of 
the system attributable rather to this cause than to the system itself? 
Attention has often been called to the disadvantages under which 
both the Government and the public suffer from the fact that for 
the greater part of the year the Government arc beyond tbc in- 
fluence of public opinion, in regions so remote that the pulse of 
the public cannot be felt. It is to this violation that a good deal 
of want of sympathy must be attributed. So keenly has this been 
felt that over and over again has it been urged that Simla and 
Darjiling as seats of Government should be abandoned, and pro- 
mises, not perhaps in the formal way needed to make them positive 
undertaking, on the part of Government, have been made that 
no large measure affecting public interests should be passed into 
law at Simla. This year has unfortunately witnessed a departure 
from this promise, and 1 feel sure that had the communications 
which have passed between the heads of Government and the 
gentlemen who have so worthily represented the public In this 
jury matter been possible bebre the Notification was isaued, this 
particular question would, in all probability, not have arisen. 
Another point has also been frequently urged by the non-official 
public, and that is that before the Government is committed to 
any definite policy by the publication of t Bill or other document 
the opinion of at least the several Associations representing the 
public might be taken — so that any arguments which might have 
escaped the attention of the advisers of Government might have 
effect, without any appearance of the Government being placed 
in a false position. In this present case it is rcmarkble that, al- 
though inquiries have been made over a period of nearly two-and- 
a-half years, not a whisper has reached non-official ears, and so 
the Notification, with its sudden application, fell upon us as a 
bombshell, and no man knew for the moment what it meant, 
nor why it was discharged. Gentlemen, I do not pretend to be 
the mouthpiece of the commercial community of Calcutta, but 
1 think 1 may say with assurance, that they and their motives 
have been misunderstood, and it is for this reason that I have 
snoken at such length. I wish it to be understood that it is not 
only the manner of the Notification, but also the principle of the 
whole thing, which I consider to be at fault. With these remarks, 
gentlemen, I beg to second this Resolution, and to commend it to 
your favourable consideration. 


MR. JACKSON'S SPEECH.. 

Mr. William facksori, who was received with cheers, saiol. — It 
was with some ditfidciue that he ventured to address an assembly 
l.icger than any that he had had the pleasure of seeing before. In 
ri.iing to address the meeting upon this question, he intended to 
avoid to some extent an,y ground covered by Mr. Pugh. He could 
not honestly say that the withdrawal of the right of trial by jury 
was not maliciously and wilfully done. When they came to con- 
sider the circumstances under which it was done, the place at which 
the case was dated, and who were present there, they would see 
that everything pointed as conclusively as poifsiblc to the fact that 
this was intended to be a slap at Babudom, at the people whom | 
they detested and hated for having a press that criticises every- 
thing they do. He would give them the dates. They would find 
that this matter had been creeping along its slow course between 
—he had better be exact in his daces, lest he should find himself 
corrected in the Engtisbtnaft to-morrow morning— between the xand 
of June, 1.891, of August, 189a. \ Between this 

time— June, 1891, and August, 1892— there was time to obtain the 
opinit^ of almost every human being in India. What was done in 
the interval? Simply nothings The two people certainly, involved 
in the matter were Sir Philip Hutchins and Sir Charles Elliott.: 


They hated the whole system under which Bengal had been ruled. 
They forgot that the people had lived for years under the dominion 
of courts of justice presided over by men the pick of the Indian 
bench, chat for years and years their liberties had been protected by 
the finest bench that the Empire had hitherto had. They go up 
to the North-West, and fancy they can tread along like Akbar 
going to his peacock throne. They come here and find their acts 
cavilled at and criticised and they do everything they possibly can 
CO avenge themselves. They were not all idiots. They were 
suddenly persuaded by reading a mass of papers which proved 
nothing, and pretended to say chat in consequence of the opinion 
of so and so they came to this conclusion. Did they honestly believe 
this ? There was nothing in these opinions which justified the no- 
tification that had been issued. 

Mr. Jackson entered into a long and forcibly worded commentary 
on the minutes of the Judges. The opinions of the Executive offi- 
cers might, he said, be put in the waste paper basket. He pointed 
out that Sir Comer Pcthchtm and Mr. Justice Trevelyan said 
nothing. Mr. Justice Tottenham was of opinion with regard to 
the respective merits of jurors and assessors that **che one was 
as good as the other, if not better ? '* The great panacea chat was 
held out by the High Court was ** Come to us ; then you will gee 
the best kind of justice. We dispense an article of a very superior 
kind.'* He had been unfortunately a very long time a member 
of the Bar here. He recalled the day when no Barrister Judge 
upon an occasion of this kind would have failed to record a se- 
parate minute. It was a matter of the utmost importance, and ic 
showed to his mind some deterioration that the Barrister Judges 
were not able to record a separate minute in this case, but must 
go humbly behind their Civilian colleagues. There had, however, 
been no attempt to suggest anything with regard to abolition of 
trial by jury in these cases. The opinions quoted stated only that 
trial by jury had been not altogether successful. He would like 
the brdeal of justice in the High Court to be put to the public, 
and ask them whether the High Court would come out any better* 

Mr. Jackson was at a loss to understand how any person of any 
common sense could dare to propose the revocation of section 307 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Could they conceive a section 
that could go lower chan that ? How was ic possible ? Was not the 
Sessions Judge allowed the most ample powers in the interests 
of justice to refer to the High Court? What in the name of Heaven 
did they want? If it was not in the interests of justice, what did 
they want this power for at all ? And if they had the amplest 
powers of referring then why in the name of Heaven did they 
complain of the failure of the jury system ? 

The curse of the whole administration of justice in this country 
was the feeling with the Civilian that every decision reversing hit 
own was a rebuff to himself. It was all a personal matter with him. 
**I have been offended : you have insulted me : you have reversed 
my decision.*' This practice of treating the reversal of the deci- 
sion as a personal rebuff was one of the curses of the system* under 
which wc arc governed. The speaker submitted that, where cates 
are improperly referred, the expenses should be paid by 
Government. 

Turning again to the question of the High Court minutes, Mr. 
Jackson continued. Having recommended these improvements, 
none of which go to the extent of abolition of trial by jury, they 
now come to the two solitary opinions upon which the action of 
Government was baicd-*-lhc opinion of Justices Amir Ali and 
O’Kinealy. This was one of the most amusing minutes on which 
the Government of India had founded anything he had ever heard 
or read of. He quoted Mr. Justice Amir Ali's opinion that "in 
cases of homicide, even when the crime is of an atrocious character, 
Indian juries are notoriously averse to bringing in a verdict which 
would submit the accused to capital punishment. In other cases, 
r. g,y dacoity and rape, race feelings and popular prejudices, besides 
other influences, play a great part." 

I The Government had, it would be noted, carefully eliminated the 
cases with regard to capital punishment which were the cases in 
which the Government was most interested, because it was the 
most convenient form in which ic could entangle a great land owner. 
It was the one in which he was the most likely to be caught. Mr. 
Justice Amir Ali had said that race feelings and popular prejudices 
played a great part in cases of dacoity and rape ; yet dacoity and 
rape had been most carefully left to the jury to play a great part in. 
Among other absurdities was this that the Government was most 
anxious about capital cases, nothing on earth would make it give 
in about chat but if murder were committed in a dacoity, 
that was still left to the jury under the Notification as it stands. 
Anything more absurd or ridiculous could not possibly be. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Amir Ali had said that this system of reference threw a 
heavy responsibility upon the Judge. What did he mean by the 
term ? A man sitting there to administer justice is told by the Act 
chat whenever he thinks it necessary in the interests of justice tO' 
do a particular thing he shall do it. That is the heavy responsibi- 
lity which is thrown upon him. What was he paid for ? But ic 
wai Qne thing asking a man to give his reasons and state why he; 
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does t certain thing, and it was another thing in the ordinary course 
to allow a case to flow in a smooth stream from the Sessions Court 
until it gracefully floated before the Appellate Bench. 

The speaker quoted Mr. Justice Amir Ali’s opinion on jury trials 
submitted in 1884, in which the latter stated that there Were many 
assessor districts at that time quite as advanced and fitted to receive 
the jury system as the so-called jury districts themselves. The 
change in Mr. Amir All’s views was, he pointed out, an Illustration 
of the value of the High Court as a field for expanding one’s mind. 
Though it was the hand of Esau, it was Jacob’s voice. How could 
a man have changed his opinion in a period of time like that, and 
give no reason whatever for it, nothing having occurred in the 
meanwhile ? 

The speaker challenged the Government to show any statistics 
in support of their case. He would make a further challenge. Had 
they consulted a single one of their law officers on the subject ? 
Had they consulted cither of their legal non-official members of 
their Council ? He would like, most bf all, to know the name of 
the gentleman who first started this subject. The sun suddenly 
burst into Simla, and they were told at one particular moment that 
the Government of India had discovered so and so and so and so. 
He wanted to know the name of the man who started the thing in 
motion. If they could only find that, they would have the ex- 
planation of a great many things connected with the question. 
They had no information as to what suddenly struck the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the 20th October, 1892. What occurred to 
him to force him all of a sudden to carry out a measure of this 
kind ? To his mind there was a great deal behind that had not 
been explained. It was the old old trick that had so often been | 
tried in India, under the idea that when a thing was a /ait accompli 
it was all over with it altogether. “ Do it sharply ; they will get | 
accustomed to it, and let the matter slide.” 

He would ask them also to remember the state of the things 
under which they were living. He would not say that the pres^ent 
state of affairs arose altogether from the attitude of the whole body 
of the Civil Service. There were many men among them who 
would scorn to have anything to do with it, but there were men 
whose sole idea was to govern India on this footing. The speaker 
continued ; “ We had one of them years ago in Sir George Camp- 
bell. We have got this man now ; and he will do entirely as he 
pleases, wholly irrespective of the opinions and the feelings of 
any one.” 

Referring to the attitude of the Civilian Judges, Mr. Jackson 
contended that they never forgot their own privileges. They had 
succeeded in evading the 35 years’ rule just like barristers; they 
next succeeded in getting the pension of a year, just like 

barristers ; they then succeeded in not paying anything to the 
pension fund, but when it came to the next thing they want the 
Civilian cake as well. When it comes to the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal or Member of Council then they 
are pucca Civilians. If the rule were adopted that the moment a 
Civilian went into the High Court, his career, so far as the public 
service was concerned, was closed, they would then have absolute 
judicial independence ; but not until then. There arc always 
some men looking out for something else. Mr. Jackson assured 
his hearers that they could never know whether one of the mem- 
bers of the High .Qourt was not contemplating succeeding Sir 
Philip Hutchins himself. 

Mr. Jackson raised the question whether, under the circum- 
stances, the Notification was valid. Referring to Section 269 he 
doubted whether, under the general powers conferred therein, 
a privilege like this should be included. They had, how- 
ever, a specimen upon the present legistative board of the 
style of trickery adopted by some of the Government oflicials 
in endeavouring to get their measures passed. They would find 
at Page 1300 of the Calcutta Gazette of July 27, a suggestion of Mr. 
Risley, one of the people who now adorn the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s Council. This was the way in which legislation was con- 
ducted in India. The whole system was a sham. The mere 
fact of a Lieutenant-Governor or Government official saying any- 
thing must not delude them into the belief that it was necessarily 
true. They had to look after them. The passage in Mr. Ris- 
Icy’s note was as follows The point, however, that I would 
ask His Honor to consider is not that drainage is in itself more or 
less important than water-supply, but that the people, or rather 
that small section of the people which can make itself heard, be- 
lieve very strongly in the former and do not care very much about 
the latter. Consequently, if there is any prospect of legislative ac- 
tion to enable us to compel people to provide good water, it would 
be judicious to include drainage in the same project ie lot simply in 
order to gild the pill of compulsion.” Gild the pill ! And again 

when once we had go? the powers, it would rest with us to use 
them for drainage or water-supply as may seem proper.’’ Mr. 
Jackson urged that In comparison with this the three card trick was 
an honest and open one. 

Sir Henry Harrison, writing on the same occasion, hid said !— 
**At the same time I submit that it is incorrect and injudicious to 
brin^ into prominence the compulsory character of it. What if 


primariljt aaeded is ' enabling ’ legislation.” Enabling legislation I 
These Were the views of Sir Charles Elliott’s advisers. Let us then 
see what Sir Charles Elliott himself had said. The only way of 
dealing with the man was to see whether his ordinary conduct was 
straight and above board. On page 1325 he had said: ** There 
seems to be a general agreement of opinion that special legislation is 
necessary, but it is thought that the draft suggested in my note 
would bring into prominence the compulsory character of it. This 
criticism is, I think, a sound one.” That is the modest remark of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. In dealing with a man like that he was 
sorry to say that he could not believe that Sir Charles Elliott had 
been in any way misled. He had simply, as a matter of fact, taken 
his own course from beginning to end. The speaker continued, 
“ You have got to remember this, that throughout the whole of Cal-, 
cutta and Bengal in particular, they hate you. In the first place as a 
matter of fact the Simla clique hate you, because in the present you 
form a majority of the people who succeed in competition for the 
Civil Service. It is no use disguising these things. They live in a 
place where no breath of public opinion ever reaches them and it 
is thus that they think that they can simply override everything. 
If your newspapers comment upon anything that they may do, the 
very fact is looked upon as an insult. It is people of this class who 
come down here with the intention that in every act that they do 
with regard to Bengal precisely the same course shall be adopted. 
As far as this gaeat province is concerned, if you are to be confined 
to Civilian Li.'utenant-Governors in the future they should be men 
who have lived in the province and no one else.” 

A man unaccustomed to this province forgets chat the atmosphere 
here is different, and you have always some fads brought from one 
province to another. How many meetings for instance in Bombay 
have they ever had about anything? This is in every sense the 
metropolis of India, (applause) and, as a matter of fact, we go into 
matters of any kind, we express our opinion with the utmost free- 
dom, and all these people cannot understand it. It is a mtter that 
they hate and detest, and they think that, with the aid of these 
two working here, they will be able to carry it out. 

Sir George Campbell, you will remember, was going on intro- 
ducing fad after fad (applause)— Bengal municipalities— but the 
reins of Government were in a firm hand, and he was completely 
snuffed out by Lord Northbrook. In one year Sir George Camp- 
bell was on his way to England. At the present moment if we 
had a ruler who would take upon himself the discharge of his 
duties, the chances are that there would never have been any agi- 
tation at all or anything to speak about now. 

They want to climb down, but they wish to climb down still 
adhering to the case with regard to capital punishment. You 
cannot give in on this point. If you do, you will stand stultified 
before the people of England. The mode in which the question 
has been dealt with is absolutely ridiculous. Who has ever heard 
of a system by which all cases in which Government is interested- 
treason and felony, cases of murder, everything in which the peace 
and tranquillity of a district are concerned — arc left to be disposed 
of by Government ? Government docs not care how those cases are 
decided in which it is not interested. The fact of the matter is 
that it was not intended as anything else than as a slap at you. The 
Notification has been issued with' such precipitancy that, as a ,|matter 
of fact, it does not touch abetment of murder, and no attempt hat 
been made to discriminate between certain offences. 

With regard to the statement that juries arc disinclined to return 
a verdict of guilty in capital cases, no Judge was compelled to sen- 
tence any man to death for murder. It was an entirely optional 
thing with him. Any man who chose to say “I have religious 
convictions against sentencing a man to death for ofl^ence of murder 
is justified by the law. The only case in which he had no choice 
was under the terms of Section 303 referring to murder by a person 
under sentence of transportation of life. It is true that if they 
imported into the Criminal Procedure Code a provision by which 
in any case where the Judge does so state he must give his reasons, 
he presumed what would be done would be this : The Lieutenant- 
Governor would discover that the services of that man would be 
wanted in another place. If, as a matter of fact, the prejudices of 
juries are due to the penalty of death, then in that resp^i they are 
also due entirely to the Judges who are always passin|r*^hese sen- 
tences because by the law they are entitled not to pats them if they 
like. 4 

On one occasion when this matter came on for discussion, Mr.. 
Jackson had said to a very ardent supporter of the Government, 
one of the authors of these very minutes, ** Would you be tried 
by any Civilian or any other Judge on the Bench ?”—•* Oh no 
he said, ** that is quite a difl^erent case.” 

The speaker continued:” I think, ^ntlemen, with regard to a 
matter of this kind that everything justifies us in the agitation 
which at present is going on. Agitate, not merely for the revo- 
cation of this Notification but in time to come for the finality of 
the verdict. This constant going backwards and‘ forwards is of 
little good with regard to Che State at large and is perfec^detch 
to the unfortunate man who is tha subject of these numeroui 
trials^ 
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A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kinds, espeaaUy for 
Matarioui Complaint*, Fever*, Ague*, Ter- 
thtn, QttorSdian and Ralapeing Fever*, with 
Coiistipatton or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the vche^^t, difliculty of breath, Cough, 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrum oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

SoldinbottlesforRe.i- 8 , or by V. P. post 
Re. M 2 . Smaller size for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

8HOBT BANEBJSE ft C0„ 
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Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Sr* Ray yet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Lucknow, and 
at the office of Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Holloways This cooling Medicine 

lias the happiest effect when the blood is over- 
heated and a tci^Dcy to inflammatory action 
is set op in the system : one Pill taken shortly 
before dinner does away with the indigestion, 
ftilness,. and flatulency— indications of a weak 

stomach or disordered liver. A few Pills taken 
at bedtime act as alteratives and aperients ; 
they not onl# relieve the bowels but regulate 
every organ connected with them, overcome 
all acrid humours, and encourage a free supply 
of all the secretions essential to our well- 
being Hollowa/s Pills tboroeghly cleanse 
and perfectly regulate the circulation, and 
^get e ^iinfi of comfort in hot climates and 
kiA tenwetetures, which le mogt detiiable for 
ireiiiveiioa of heaNb*. 


REIS AND RAYYET. 
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ASRUKANA. 

(Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASl, 

(Author of Kahitahar^ Bharat Kusam, 
Abhds, &*c.) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

Price, paper cover. Re, t; cloth gilt, t-4* 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ ♦ • ♦ It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There it a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedication to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer .— Indian Nation, 
Bengal should be proud of this po9m,-^ The 
Calcutta Review, 



By the same Adthor, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 

No. 201, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahitya’ 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik'i Lane, and 
at the “Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Duties 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 
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Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal ” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 


IN 

Politiofi^ Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 


the Author of “ Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal’ 
Calcutta. 


Beit Rayyet Office.- 


PRICE : 

To Subscriber* paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere regi.tering *ub*cribars ... » 5 
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APPtV TO THB Manaokr, Btis and Rayyet 
t, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 


Calcutta. 


A. MEITREAUX & CO. 

Manufacturers, Repairers and Tuners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, &c. 
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We import material* direct from 
guarantee the best workmanship and nniM. 
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GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homaopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, Ci^djoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T he following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Duties Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

I. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. - 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Saniipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
aiiachcd to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
anna. 

6 . Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
witbn^tesby Nyalaokar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
committee. Half aqaa. 
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SPEECHES 

ON THB 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council^ 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill Ott 
19th March, 

The Rajn of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahacl.ar, C.I.E., 16, Tallolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutl’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4 annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee 
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A Reserve for the Indian Army. 
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or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
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objectionable ; and (4) ffie printing, publication 
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Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 
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tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applies, 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
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The Marirellons Sore Throat Onre. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy. 
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Bhattacharyya, Babii Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit Tarakumar 
Kaviratna, Babu Sreenath Pal, B.L., and four 
otbers, _ . , ^ _ 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 

poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and 
the most eminent personages in flic land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND BUBSORIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Narendra Krishna, 

„ Durgacharan Law,* 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerjt, 

Hon*bIe Dr. Rashbeharl Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Rav Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Boie,ll.A„B.L., 

„ Praupa Chandra Ghoiha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munii 
family, Taki, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das Ghosh, B.L, Officiating 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Srirampur, 

Bnhu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathurlaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, &c., 

Babu Kisori Lai Goswanii, M.A., B.L, Zemindar, 
Srirampur, 

Lala Bangsagopal Nandey, Burdwan, 

„ Banbeliari Kapur, Burdwan, 

Babu Satya Kiiikar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Naljiinkklia Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdwan Muiikipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Oandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Babu Satkari Banerji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Miiiifi Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, , 

Babu Jagaiimohan Bhattacharyya, Deputy ^ 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 1 

Babu Tarapraaanna Mukeiji, Pleader, j 
Burdwan, ] 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, I 

dec., &c., &c , 
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VoK XI. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY. DECEMBER 31. 1892. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 

Once upon a time I pondered, 

Musing on things high and deep, 

As my castle halls 1 traversed— 

Lofty tower and donjon-keep. 

Here, I cried, all is familiar ; 

liany a year I’ve owned tRis place ; 

Yei, methinks, some closer searching 
Unknown mysteries might trace. 

I know each lofty chamber, 

. '^Tillared hall and shadowy cell ; 

Yet, it may be, there are corners 
Where dark things unnoticed dwell. 

Here are galleries of beauty. 

Where the glorious Sunbeams fall ; 

Tenanted by ghosts in thrall. 

Haply yonder winding staircase 
Leads to chambers unexplored ; 

I would fain, my lamp re-trimming, 

See what chattels there are stored. /, 

What is here— a secret panel ? 

Never this my gaze hath met ; 

And 1, pausing on the threshold. 

Hesitate to enter yet. 

Oft I’ve passed this very doorway ; 

Smooth and perfect seemed the wall ; 

But the lamplight, faint and .waning, 

Glanced not where the shadows fall. * 

Courage, Soul 1 why so reluctant ? 

Press the spring and enter in. 

Ah, what fearful revelation 
Meets my gaze— a Secret Sin I 

Sorely is my spirit troubled 
By this unexpected sight ; 

But this most unwelcome inmate 
Must be dragged forth to the light. 

What, another— and another t 
This must be the haunted room I 
Hark 1 1 hear the spectres pleading 
For a respite from their doom : 

‘^ihily you mistake our nature ; 

^ Falsointruders we are not. 

Let US dwell in p^ace and quiet ) 

In this dim secluded spot. 


* Know that all our names are noble— 
Self-reliance ; Dignity ; 

Moral Worth ; Religious Duty ; 
Prudence ; Zeal ; and Clemency.’ 

‘ False ! ’ I cried, * are all these titles. 

Will they bear the searching light ?* 
Then I turned the lamp full on them, 
And they cowered with affright. 

One by one they shrank and quivered 
’Neath the fiercely blazing flame. 
And 1 read upon each spectre, 

Writ in fire— its real name : 

'.^If-reliance was Presumption ; 

' Dignity, a proud Resh-worm ; 

Moral Worth. Self-exaltation ; 

And Religious Duty, Form f 




Clemency, a Sin Defender. 

How 1 shuddered as 1 read 1 

Quickly then from out its scabbard 
Forth my Spirit-sword I drew, 

And this band of vile impostors 
With Its double edge 1 slew ; 

« , 

Cast them out, and cleansed the chamber, 

Letting in a fresher air ; 

And lo, seven other spirits — 

Pure and lovely— entered there 1 

In that cell a lamp now burneth 
With a light that ne’er shall cease ; 

And the erewhile haunted chamber 
Is a home of joy and peace. 

Elizabeth Rowbotham. 

THE SONG’S ERRAND. 

O Song ! go greet her whom I may not greet, 

My tender thoug^hts outpour ; 

Tell her that thougjh so far apart we be, 

I do remember evermore. 

Ask her, O Song, if she hath quite forgot 
That far-off, golden noon ; 

Twas the year’s sweetest season, and my heart 
Throbbed to the passionate heart of June. 

Down in the garden where the birds and bees 
• Revelled, I wandered long ; 

Till on mine eyes there fell the fairest sight. 

And on mine ears the sweetest song. 


\ countp^ are requested to remit postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 

i ' ‘ mMsiny particularly as it ensures akcnarwidgment through the Departmnet, No other receipt will be 

giveUt any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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I gazed into the depths of wondrous eyes, 

1 clasped a soft white hand ; 

And Love awaked, and a diviner air 
Breathed low upon the sea and land. 

And then I knew that Love transfigures yet, 

As in the days of old : 

The world was fair, and we were young — 0 Song, 
Such hours are lived, but never told I 


She dwelleth calm amid her cloistered shades— 

I tread life’s busy mart ; 

She dreameth not, in murmuring prayers to Heaven, 
Of restless head and weary heart. 


0 Song, *tis summer, and the roses blow 
Where winter's snow hath lain ; 

But tell her, tell her that life’s June of love 
Will never cpme to me again. 


^Chambir, 


Hugh Lindsay. 


WEEKLYANA. 


The news of news this week is the following by telegraph 
T,. . t. . . , . /‘London, December 28. 

The Ttmis deprecates the withdrawal of trial by jury in India in the 
teeth of the very decided movement on the part of the natives against 
such withdrawal, and in the absence of any demand for it on the part 
of unofficial Europeans. ^ 

The Itmes goes on to say that it is unable to discover in the Govern- 
ment statistics any evidence whatever of the defeat of justice resulting 
from trial by jury. It declares our ideas of personal and political liber- 
ty to be Identical, and that the withdrawal or restriction of trial by jury 
IS only possible upon production of indisputable proofs that the system 
has been so perverted by extraneous influence as to have failed in at- 
taining Ute primary objects aimed at, and rendering their attainment 

imnnacinlii. * 


The eighth Indian National Congress opened on Tuesday, the 29ih 
December, at i p.m., in the great pandal erected in the grounds of 
Lowther Castle. About a thosand delegates were present and more 
were coming in. 

A great crowd of visitors thronged the visitors’ galleries. The ar- 
rangement inside the pandal was excellent. Pundit Bishamber Nath, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, read the address of welcome to 
the delegates, concluding with calling upon them to elect a president 
for the session. Rao Bahadur Ananda Charlii, of Madras, proposed, 
and Mr. D. E. Wacha, of Bombay, seconded that Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea 
be asked to preside. This was carried amidst great cheering. 

The President then delivered a ringing address for two-and-a-half 
hours. 

The various secretaries of districts were then asked to elect members 
to form the Subject Committee. 

• • 

A Sepoy, Dhan Singh by name, put the muzzle of a rifle to the 
stomach of his Havildar while he was asleep, and fired ; he then ran 
amok, and getting under a bridge 300 yards from the native lines, com- 
menced firing at all who showed. He then fixed his bayonet, and com- 
menced promenading up and down, when a corporal’s guard advanced 
to arrest him. While parleying, a brave sepoy dressed as a villager, 
tusf^^ from behind and pinned the murderer’s arms, when he was 
overpowered and arrested. 

• 

Nawab Mehdi Ali Khan, of Hyderabad, has been lecturing htscountry- 
men in Urdu at Chudderghat. His subject was the relation of religion 
to science. He held that science is not compatible with dogmatic reli- 
gion, though it is with that natural or divine religion, the germs of 
which are to be found in the breast of every human being, whether 
white or black, red or brown, and that, as science must be true, it it so 
much the worse for the religion that is not compatible with it. He re- 
joiced to think that Islam was among the least dogmatic of creeds;’ He, 
therefore, thought it strange that, during the last five hundred years in 
which Christendom has made such startling progress in science, there 
has been little movement amongst Mabomedan nationi. 


[December 31, ig^; ' ; 

■L-- ' 

Astrology in England has not only its almanacs but also Its period!- 
cal press. There is an Astrological MagoKini which lately asked Mn 
Gladstone to furnish, if he could, the precise hour of his birth on the 
29th December. The great st.'itesman promptly responded saying 
that be could not, but had heard that it was about breakfast time. 
Mr. iSala reminds the readers of the Englishman that Sir John Falstaff 
was more precise touching the chronology of his nativity—** about 
three of the cluck in the afternoon.’* * 


• • 

At Colombo, a woman was charged with stealing a “cock bird,** and 
found guilty by the Magistr.ite of theft of a “ fowl,** but the more 
curious eye of the Supreme Court discovered a confusion of sexes* Sucl^ 
an error is bad in law as well as in grammar. The ** cock *’ of the 
charge proved to be a ** hen.” The accused was discharged. 

• 

• • 

The Governor has ordered English as the language of the Madras 
City Civil Court. 


It is said that the Governor-General of iPortuguese India has notified 
his intention to abstain from reading any newspapers published within 
his jurisdiction, and will return all that may be sent to him with an 
intimation to that effect.” That is like Portuguese enlightenment at 
the end of the I9tb century. 


A SPLENDID example to misers has just been left in his will by a suc- 
cessful Scotch publisher. The late Thomas Nelson, publisher, Edin- 
burgh, of Thomas, Nelson & Suns, Edinburgh, London and New 
York, was able and willing to provide, by a trust disposition and 
settlement, for the following charities : — 

New Shelter Halls in poor diatrrets in Edinburgh j£50,ooo 
Free Church 0! Scotland ... ... ... 10,00a 


Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh ... ... 5»ooo 

National Bible'Society of Scotland ... ... i,ooa 

Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society ... ... * l,ooa 

Edinburgh Sabbath Free Breakfast Mission 250 

Edinburgh Society for the Relief of the Destittlti Sick 25a 
Edinburgh Association for Incurables ... ... 200 

Edinburgh Royal Blind Asykim and School ••• loo 

Edinburgh Deaf and Dumb Benevolent Society loo 

Edinburgh Institution for the RellePof Itlcilrablel'at 
their Own Homes ... 100 

Edinburgh Carruthers Close ‘MUSiOn ... ... too 

Edinburgh City Mission ... ... loo 

Fund for the Relief of Indigent Gentlemen in Scotland 100 


;£ 68 ,^ 

The other testamentary dispositions are 

**;£5,ooo per annum to his wife, butin the event of her entering into 
a second marriage the annual payment to her is to be restricted to 
;£2,5 oo. These sums are to be inclusive of, and not in addition to 
the j£6oo secured to her under their contract of marriage. She i» 
also to have the use for life of his bouse, St. Leonards ; j£$o,ooO| upon 
trust, for each of his daughters for life, and then for their descendants 
as they shall appoint, but with power to confer upon any husbands 
who may survive them the income of j£io,ooo ; ;£$o^ooo to each of 
his sons, payable on their respectively attaining twenty-five ; ^£20,000 
each to his sisters Mrs. Anne Brown, Mrs. Margaret Adams, and Miss 
Jessie Nelson ;;£20, 000, upon trust, for bis brother James Nelson for life, 
and then for his said three sisters equally ; j£2,ooo each to his nieces 
and nephew, Mrs. Mary Evelyn Aiinandale, Mrs. Catherine Florence 
Macleod, Miss Heta Edith Nelson, Miss Alice Maud Nelson, and 
William Frederick Inglis Nelson, the children of his late brother 
William Nelson ; ;£2,ooo to Mrs. Catherine Nelson, the widow of his 
said late brother ; and ^£250 each to George Watson asra Robert F. 
McEwen if they shall accept the office of trustee. The rest, residue, 
and remainder of his Whole means, estate, and effectable and movable, 
real and personal, of whatsoever nature or denomination and whereso- 
ever situated, is to be held for his sons equally, and to be paid to them 
on their respectively attaining the age of twenty-five years. Full 
powers are given to the trustees, if be has not formed one in his 
life time, to form a jointstock company (limited) for the purpose of 
taking over and carrying on >the publishing business of Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, of Edinburgh, London, and New York, .fklch belonged 
exclusively to the deceased, and upon fhe yooniey’ of bis two sons 
attaining (be age of twenty-five yeftrs the trustees afo to transfer to 
them, equally, the shares, debentures, and mortgagoi of tlte said com- 
pany, which they shall then hbld, in se'fgr dr thef mitFnot requited 
to provide the annuity for hii wife.” 

If anything can atone foi the sin of morbid poqiitsitiyenensi R is sn<h 
contingent liberality.. ' 
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Ae RICH Story is told of the horribly rich man who has just left his 
forty crorcs to take care of themselves while he went on the Great 
Journey for good":— 

“ Hit minister came to him one morning and said to him : * Mr, 
^^ouldj: ( ^m a poor man and 1 have a large family. I have managed 
to put oy lOfOOOdol., and if I could double It, I should not be anxious 
about the future of my family if I were called away.' * Minister,' said 
Mir. Gould, * I will tell you how to do so provided that you will tell no 
one else ; ’ and he advised him to purchase largely of this particular 
stock for a rise. The minister did so, and the stock was in great de- 
mand. But a month or two afterwards the market price fell heavily. 
Again the minister called on Mr. Gould, * 1 am ruined,’ he said ; ‘you 
have deceived your pastor.' ‘ Pastor,' replied Mr. Gould, * I told you 
to keep my advice a secret. Did you do so ? ’ * Well,’ said the minister, 

* I did mention it to a few of our eiders.’ ‘So I thought you would,' 
said Gould, ‘ and I have got off the whole of the stock that I held on 
them and their friends ; here are your io,ooodol. back, and here are 
10,000 more for your trouble in the matter.'" 

• 

• • 

In the Calcutta Gazette of the 14th December, the Local Government 
appointed Mr. T. W. Richardson, 9 nb pro tern, Under-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, in the General, Revenue and Statistical Depart- 
ments, to act as Registrar of Parsee Marriages beyond the local limits 
of the ordinary civil jurisdiction of the High Court, in addition to his 
own duties. This week’s gazette announces the appointment, by the 
Chief Justice, of the same gentleman for the same duty within the local 
limits of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the Court, also “ in 
addition to his own duties." So Mr. Richardson is now an all round 
recording angel of Parsee matrimony. 

• 

• • 

By the way, this gentleman occupies an interesting position. A sub 
proUm. Under-Secretary is the ideal “little man dressed in brief 
authority," &c., who, if not quite an angel himself, is able to distress 
angels. He is the missing link in ^Bureaucracy, between the Great 
Unwashed and Uncovenanted and the recognised Heaven-born. 

« » 

At Malaga, pn December 7, Francisca Pino, suspecting Soledad Ruiz, 
a young woman, of being intimate with her husband, waylaid and 
stabbed her, indicting with a large knife a deep wound in the neck, 
which afterwards proved fatal. Such is the green-eyed monster— and 
as bad in the West as in the East. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES 

with 

OUR OWN NEWS. 

The chief European news since our last is the diabolical attempt in 
Ireland to intimidate authority. On Saturday the 24th December, 
it was known at Dublin that the Liberal Government had refused to 
release Daly, the Fenian. That very night a dynamite explosion 
occurred outside the Detective odice in Dublin, situated directly under 
the library in the Chief Secretary’s office and close to the Castle, 
Luckily, Mr. John Morley was not in his library. The poor detective 
on duty was lorn to pieces out of life. 

An Ameaican named Kevans, who was arrested on the night of the 
27th at Nenagh, in Tipperary, is suspected of being connected with 
the outrage. 


Furious fighting has been going on in the French Chamber. On 
the evening of Friday se’nnight M. M. Floquet and Rouvier were 
assailed by a violent storm. They both stoutly denied touching the 
Canal gold. The former had come to know as Premier that immense 
sums were being lavished on the Press and he intervened to prevent 
the demoralization of the Republican Press. M. Rouvier gave 
Warren Hastings’ explanation. He had simply saved the Republic 
by drawing money from private sources for the Secret Service Fund 
Arrests are being made and important pubi c men are in alarm. 

A letter copying book has been seized in the office of the Panama 
Canal Company implicating numerous Senators and Deputies as 
dishonest receivers of large sums. * 

On Saturday, a vote of confidence in the Government was passed in 
Ihe Paris Chambers. 

Meanwhile, a Boulangist plot seemf batching in France. 


The express speed of our Lieutenant-Governor has somewhat abatdi. 
On Tuesday, the Bengal Government made over to the Home Depart* 
meat the Memorial against the Jury Notification adopted at the Town 
Hall meeting on the previous Tuesday. We hear Sir Chailcs Elliott is 
surprised at some of the statements made in the document. He has 
taken some pains to rebut them. Since the publication of the Noti- 
fication, Sir Charles had been collecting statistics from various quarters 
in its justification. Indeed, after the public condemnation from all 
sides which greeted the Notification, His Honour took seriously to 
the study of the question. Since the public criticism evoked by his 
Gazette Extraordinary eA the loih November containing the justifica- 
tory official papers, he has devoted his whole acute mind to the subject. 

Alas I it is all Love’s Labour Lost. No investment in Chubbs’ Patent 
will recover the purloined horse 1 


The Government of India have given their decision on the representa- 
tion of counsel for the defence in the Ulwar murder case. Only the 
sentence of death pronounced upon Akhai Singh, the hired assassin, has 
been commuted to penal servitude for life : but with the sentences 
passed upon the other prisoners the Government of India decline to 
interfere. M ijor Ramchunder will pay for his crime on the gallows. 
Government scout the plea that the command of a Native Ruler can 
extenuate an abominable crime. 


They are all going to Babylon the Great. This time it is Kuppoor* 
thala’s turn. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab has sanctioned 
the Raja’s grand tour through the world, and will probably lend him 
the services of Colonel C. H. T. Marshall to accompany him, for which 
His Highness has applied. The party will, we believe, take in America 
before proceeding to Europe, and will remain abroad for six months. 
His Highness will doubtless look in at some o( the ports in China 
and Japan. Why should he neglect Australia ? As he is not to have 
another opportunity in his short life, we would recommend South Ame- 
rica also, which is likely to come home to Indians of the East better 
than the noisy bounding life of the energetic Teutonic settlements. 
In North America not the least interesting would be a visit to Canada, 
a British dependency, with its French population, its old English, 
Scotch, and Irish emigrants, its “gentlemen choppers," its class feuds, 
its chequered and tumultuous history, its extraordinary fertility, its 
cheap living, and, lastly, its memories of some of our own greatest and 
best Viceroys. 


No more native Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University I The 
choice of a successor in the Vice-Chancellery to Dr. Justice Gurudas 
Banerjee has fallen on Mr. Justice J. Q. Pigot, b.a. Indeed, so urgent 
is the demand for this geiitlem.'in that he is first created a fellow and 
then appointed Vice-Chancellor. A lucky fellow I Some fellows indeed 
are so lucky I Poor Sir John Phear, who from a Cambridge don proved 
one of the best Judges of the Bengal High Court, was, after years of 
activity as an educationist within and without the governing body of the 
University— to the extent of supporting schools out of his private purse 
—repeatedly passed over, until it became plain that the Government of 
India— or rather the miserable clique of officials who have the ear of the 
Viceroy— would never make him the Vice-Chancellor, when he threw 
up his barren fellowship in disgust. We trust the Vice-Chancellor elect 
will justify the extraordinary rage in his favour. He is, we believe, a 
Trinity Collegeman of Dublin. These Dubliners are all of the right 
stuff. 


The Hindoo Patriot shews enterprise. This morning it is in a 
position to publish the confidential letter No. 4675J., dated the 21st 
December 1891, from Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, referred to in the India letter of the 25th August, 
1892, approving of the proposed action of the Bengal Government in 
the Jury business. From this letter, it appears that Sir Charles 
Elliott was wroth that the third batch of prisoners In the Shambazar 
riot case were let off by the Judge on the unanimous verdict of not 
guilty by the Jury. The Bengal Government had taxed the Judge for 
not referring the case to the High Court under section 307 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code, Mr. Rampini had taken time after the verdict 
of the Jury to consider the course he should take, and decided to set 
free the prisoners. Mr. Cotton in the tetter imforms the Supreme 
Government that in the course of confidential correspondence on that 
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trial, between the Judge and the Bengal Government, the Judge had 
** explained that he was actuated by the belief that the verdict of the 
Jury being unanimons, it was useless to hope that the High Court 
would reverse it.” Hence the necessity for the change of the law 
suggested. 

And this sort of confidential communication with the judiciary the 
Lieutenant-Governor permits himself to indulge in ! Miitters have come 
to a sorry pass indeed when executive officers, how high soever, can 
demand such explanations of Judges and when Judges can submit to 
such confessional. We wonder whether Lord Lansdowne has anything 
to say to such an anti- British departure. 

Mr. Justice Collins fined the High Sheriff of Hampshire, Sir Henry 
Tichborne, B.'rrt., five hundred guiue is for absenting himself at the 
Winchester Assizes to go on a visit to South Africa, without leave of 
the Court. The Judge thought that the High Sheriff as a great 
officer, ch.'^rged wiih the admmistr.niou of the law, should be the 
last to set an example of disobedience. Mr. Justice Collins, how- 
ever, did not feel confident that the punishment would be upheld, though 
he had taken every available advice before awarding it. Even for an 
English baronet, 500 guineas seems to our mind excessive for a first 
offence of omission. The fine will, we believe, be reduced if not re- 
mitted altogcthcr—nficr Sir Henry has undergone the expense and 
trouble of an appeal. 


Here is as singular an instance of judge-made law as we have ever 
known. At the same Assize^, before the same Judge, Charles Ashby, a 
fireman in the Royal Navy, and Amy, his first wife, were each charged 
with bigamy. They had been married in March 18S7. It did not turn 
out a happy union, and they separated~in peace. The husband went 
abroad, after having, by a deed dated the 1st September rSgr, made 
over the wife to one Willis for the consideration of ^30. Having thus 
successfully and with lare prudence and profit disposed of “ rny Amy, 
mine no moie,”Ashl>y opened negociaiions in other quarters, and 
finally bad another — Fall. He had informed his new mate of his first 
wife and produced the deed of sale for her satisfaction. His lurk in this 
regard followed him to the very dock of the criminal court. For the 
Judge too was satisfied, inasmuch as no one was deceived, and 
ordered the prisoners to enter into recognisances to come up for 
judgment when required. That is more like a good old Kadi of the 
olden times than a Biitish Judge. 

The m.aiii circumstances of the case are not, we are afraid, so uncom- 
mon as we are taught to think. In the face of such revelations, it is 
vain for Englishmen to complain of the belief, so prevalent on the 
Continent and in America, that the lower orders in Great Britain sell 
their wives. The myth of the Lord .Mayor annually holding an auc- 
tion of British girls, is no doubt exceedingly foolish and betrays stupen- 
dous ignorance of British law and constitution and the state of society 
in Great Britain within these three centuries. But the absurdity can 
scarcely be said to be without foundation. 


Charmed with the music of an itinerant guitar thrummer and music- 
hall singer, the wife of a lich Maltese merchant in Algeria left her 
home and husband to follow the fortunes of her charmer. For her 
friends and kinsmen it was a case of mysterious disappearance, and so 
it remained. Gradually she came to be advertized as “ L,a Belle 
Zerrada,” the dimseuse who was eagerly sought after during the last 
Paris Exhibition. But they never suspected it was she. She has now 
been miraculously restored to her own. Recently, while walking along 
the Place dc Tltalie, in Paris, the disconsolate husband caught the 
strains of some Arab music. Led by natural curiosity to trace the 
familiar sound to its source, he entered the booth of a mountebank, 
and to his horror fomul his lost wife dancing on the stage to the music 
that had attracted him there. He rushed to clasp her in his bosom. 

between him and her present protectors followed. She 
fainted. The Police were called in. Both the parlies, with the living 
Creasure-trove, were taken to a commissary, who, without British cir- 
cumlocution, there and then ordered the return of the wife to the 
husband. 


Who would look for fun in a law periodical ? The Dtccan Budget bai 
actually found it in the last Ifuitan Jufist-^xn the following gentio 
pBssiige>at*anns between the editor and a correspondent 
“ Sir,— I n your last you have aflSxed the letters S. J. to Mr. Josepb’a 


name, meaning no doubt 'Sessions Judge,' but unfortunately use has 
set them apart as standing for ' Society of Jesus.’ Uoee it not verge 
on libel to call that learned Judge a 'Jesuit ’? 

OUTis. , 

Kurnool, 14th November, 1892. 

“[We are not afraid that the learned Judge in question wM object to 
being briefly deserjbed as ‘ S. J.,’ or * D. J..’ until he becomes ^ C. J.' 

In many instances the meaning to be attached to an abbreviation de- 
pends upon its surroundings. Thus : * W. C.’ stands for * West CentAp 
when written on an envelope under ' London.’ In other places this 
abbreviation usually stands for something else.— E d. /. / ]” 

One of onr underlings, to give another case, received some letter for 
ns and signed the receipt, putting after his name the initials, “ B*. C. S.” 
Asked whether he was a competitionwallah or a statutorywallah he t 
answered that he was neither this wallah nor that wallah, but only a 
Bill Collecting Sircar. That silenced all objection. The poor man’s 
right to the distinguished letters is as good as that of any heaven-born 
Hoozoor. 


Great wits jump together, it is said. So despots, great and small, 
with or without concert. At any rate, it is a singular coincidence that 
at the same time both the Autocrat of All the Russias and the Satrap 
of all the Provinces comprised under the Government of Bengal, were 
meditating a crushing blow on the popular institution of Trial by Jury 
in their respective territories. The more impatient of the two took less 
time to make up his mind. The Bengal ukase appeared on the 26th 
October, giving the country just five days’ notice to bury the Jury system 
and all its belongings and associations and turn a new leaf. By the 
1st of November all was over with the old procedure and the people 
were expected to enjoy the rare felicity of all offences and enmes being 
disposed of by an infallible judiciary of foreigners who lived among 
themselves, isoi.ited from the native inhabitants whose language they 
do not know. The Czar consumed the greater port of the same month, 
and it was not till the last week of November that His Majesty’s Jury 
Notification was issued. 


The Maharaja of Mysore has been on a visit to the rrwtropolis since 
the 20th of this month. The Viceroy is shewing marked attention 
to His Highness. He is a most intelligent, quiet, and courteous 
prince and those who have come in contact with hkn speak high- 
ly of his condescending manners. He went to the races on two 
occasions in the Viceroy’s company, and his plain and simple costume 
and his pleasing behaviour were much admired by the crowds assem- . 
bled at the Race stand. Among the Natit^e Chiefs of India, the Maha- 
raja stands second in rank, (the first being the Nizam of the Deccan), 
with an annual income of a crore and liAlf. The Prime Ministet, 
Mr. Sheshadri Iyer, who accompanies bis Chief, himself draws a 
monthly salary of Rs. 5,000. , 

Mr. Iyer is a B. A. of the Madras University and an officer of 
great ability. In his administration, under the immediate and active 
guidance of the Maharaja, the important innovation inaugurated 
by His Highness of a Council of representatives from various parts of 
the state assembling at the capital of Mysore yearly to discuss 
questions of vital interest to all classes of the population, has been 
nourished and is taking root. In fact, Mysore is now considered the 
model native state in India, and we congratulate His Highness for 
having brought the state to that condition. We wish him a happy 
New Year, and trust that he may fully enjoy his visit to this city 
of Palaces and return home with pleasant memories of the capital of 
the Empire. 


Within the l.ist few days three Mahomedan gentlemen ofjMgb* posi- 
tion in the North West, h.’ivecome down to Cnlcutt i on a short visit. 
They are Nawabs Sufdar Ali Khan Bahadur, and Hyder Ali Khnp Ba- 
hadur, (a prominent member of the Rampore Family in Rohilkhund,) 
and Mirza Mahomed Abbas Bahadur, a Statutory Civilian and 
Assistant Commissioner of Hurdui in Oudh. Mirza* Abbas is the only 
son of the late Mirza Agha Ali Khan, a//as Aghai Saheb, wlio was for 
many years the Nazim (Commissioner) Of the Chucklah of Sultanpore 
in the reign of the late Wajed Ali Shah. The father was of great 
help to the British in establishing their administration in Oudh, after 
the annexation a/id the Mutiny, ond was in consequence held in great 
esteem by the authorities up to the time of his death which took place 
only 3 years ago. 
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OUR HYDERABAD COLUMN. 

December 94. 

There is great ferment at Hyderabad and everybody is on the lip- 
||toeii,qf expectancy. Some great changes in the administration are surely 
to take place at no great distant date. Constant consultations are 
beinji held in the palace as well as at the minister’s residence and very 
wild and exaggerated rumours are afloat in the city of the coming 
changes in the personnel of the Hyderabad administration. Rumour 
says that Nawab Vicar-ul-oomra Bahadur, the Revenue and Military 
Moin-ul-Maham (Assistant to the Minister) is to be made Naib 
^ewan, and that the late Peishkar’s maternal grandson, Raja Kishan 
Prasad Bahadur, is to succeed the Vicar-ul-oomra as Revenue and 
Military assistant to the minister, that the posts of the remaining | 
three Moin-ul-Mahams are to be done away with altogether, or their i 
number is to be reduced to’ two. They say that Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk Bahadur is to be made Chief or General Secretary and that 
Mokhtadir Jung Bahadur, the Suba of Aurangabad, and Mr. A. J. 
Dunlop, the Inspector-General of Revenue, are jointly to conduct the 
duties of the Revenue Secretariat to the Minister. It is known for 
certain that a European gentleman is to be appointed as Controller- 
General of the Hyderabad State and that he will in future exercise a 
strict supervision over the finances of this poor plundered state. 
They say that Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s appointment as Chief or Gener- 
al Secretary is much dreaded throughout the whole of His Highness’s 
dominions, he being the most lavish and aggressive Secretary this 
poor State has ever had. I am afraid he is awfully unpopular in the city 
and throughout the dominions and very much distrusted by the offi- 
cials of the State. It is also whispered that Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk Ba- 
hadur (Syed Hossain Belgrami) will shortly retire on pension. It is 
in the air that certain outsiders from Bombay or Calcutta will be put 
in charge of high posts. It is high time that something like this be 
done, as the protigis of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan have signally failed. 
The general impression is that it is owing to their administration 
that outsiders are being pitchforked into places right and left and 
that they have made the administration of the state three times more 
expensive than it was under Sir Salar Jung I. It is believed the state 
is in debt over head and ears, and should Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s 
proe/g/s continue any longer in power the administration is sure to be 
taken over by the British Government on account of the embarrassed 
state of the finances. 

This year the races have attracted very large crowds at the race 
stand, and particularly on Monday the 26th instant, when the Viceroy’s 
Cup was run for, there was hardly moving space in the extensive 
grounds of the stand. From the strange faces seen on that occasion, 
it was evident that an unusually large number of European ladies and 
gentlemen have come into Town from the Mofassil, during Christmas 
week, and also a goodly number from Europe. 

The race for the Viceroy’s cup was a splendid one. The winner was 

Highborn,” owned by the Maharajah of Cooeb Behar. Showers of 
congratulations from his numerous friends for his good luck poured 
upon the Maharaja, who was present at the spot. 

The first general social gathering of the season took place in the 
Belvedere grounds yesterday in the afternoon. Sir Charles and Lady 
Elliott played the part of host and hostess with great courtesy and 
affability. The Viceroy and the Marchioness of Lansdowne honored 
the garden party with their presence and stopped there for about 
three quarters of an hour. A very large number of European ladies 
and gentlemen and native gentlemen were present, and it was evident 
that they all enjoyed this opportunity of meeting old friends and 
making new acquaintances. Almost all the prominent members of 
both the European and Native communities were there. Many dis- 
tinguished strangers could also be seen, such as the Maharaja of 
Mysore and Admiral Kennedy. 

Wb learn from letters from Hyderabad, that one of the chief topics 
of the day there is the expected examination of the Prime Minister 
on behalf of the defence in the Pamphlet Scandal case. Sir Asman 
Jah is tryiug his best to avoid appearing in Court, bu 9 it is not yet 
known whether the Counsel for the defence will so easily let him off. 
Our information is, that if the Court will summon him to give bis 
evidence, the Nizam will not stand in the way. It was at the 
instancLeof Sir Asman Jah, instigated by Musbtak HoMain» that H|| 


Highness was reluctantly induced to give his evidence in the 
Diamond case. How could he consistently refuse to give his Minister 
permission to appear in a case in which his evidence might be of 
vital interest to the defence.^ If His Excellency is ultimately com- 
pelled to give evidence, fearful exposures are likely to be made in 
the hands of Mr. Norton, which will conclusively prove to the world 
the rottenness of His Excellency’s administration. 

** English Preparatory Course with Notes,” is the title of a neatly 
got up, handy and small-priced text book in English, just brought out 
by Babu Saradaprasad Banerjee, well known as a Headmaster of over 
iliirly years’ experience, and for some time a Professor of English in 
the Metropolitan Institution. The selections arc both in Prose and 
Poetry, .after the manner of the University Entrance Course, the 
writers laid under contribution being all classical but modern. The 
chief aim of the compiler has been to place before the young learners, 
from standard authors, writings characterised .above all by simplicity 
of style, and one can conceive the pains it must have cost him in 
carrying out this object. For this is a genuine selection— not a per- 
functory collection of random materials. Baboo Sarodaprasad is 
not only a successful schoolmaster— his early success at Narail was 
phenomenal— but he is, what few schoolmasters arc, a ready, correct 
and forcible writer. Accordingly, in compiling this little book he was 
entirely in his clement. Hence his success. The selections are un- 
exceptionable, and the notes which are just by way of hints are likely 
to be a help not merely to the boys, but sometimes to their betters. 
The book is worthy of its author, and we believe it is destined to 
work its way into popular estimation as it fully deserves. 

Every one will remember Burke’s magnificent ehge on John Howard. 
That great man, who began life as an apprentice to a grocery, to use 
the eloquent words of the philosophical statesman, ^ 

“ went forth through the world, not to survey the sumptuousneis 
of palaces, or the stateliness of temples, not to make accurate 
adme.asuremcnts of the rem.Vm5 of ancient grandeur, not to 
collect med.als or to collate manuscripts, but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons, to plunge into the infections of hospitals, to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge and dimen- 
sions of human misery, depression, and contempt, to remember 
the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to 
repress and ameliorate the distresses of all men in all countries. His 
plan is original, and is as full of genius as of humanity. It was a 
voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity, and the benefit 
of it is felt more or less in every countiy.” 

A female Howard has arisen in a Miss Marsden, who hat 
undertaken the mission to relieve lepers in the same way that 
Howard devoted himself to the mission to the victims of pre- 
Howard prison discipline. And ns Howard travelled through Eu- 
rope to acquaint himself with the condition of the prison population 
and was not satisfied till he had taken in in his survey the vast and as 
yet mostly untrodden empire of Russia, $0 his successor in bene- 
volence has gone in quest of the sufferers from a loathsome disease to 
the ends of the earth as it were — to far Cathay. While a nurse to the 
wounded in the last war between Russia and Turkey, she came across 
two lepers, whose pitiable condition stirred the entire compassion of 
her nature in behalf of that class of miserables. She read and en- 
quired .and finally embarked on the mission of helping these poor 
waifs of the human family. Having heard at Constantinople of a 
Siberian herb for the cure of leprosy, she tried to procure it. Not suc- 
ceeding, she resolved to go herself to fetch it from its habitat. Accord- 
ingly, she set out in search of the modern Golden Fleece, performing 
an arduous journey to the heart of North Asia, in the course of which she 
travelled in sledge and tarrantass no less than 14,000 miles and 2,000 
on horse-back. After ail her troubles and Scicrifices, however, she was 
fortunate enough to find her Fleece: Unfortunately for her and the 
world, it proved silver rather than golden. The herb was not a myth, 
but it was a disappointment. It was no cure for the horrid disease. 
Yet its influence is good, relieving the poor sufferers. There, in 
Siberia, she discovered plenty of these. There is quite a colony 
of lepers who are pining away their days in misery and want. 
For sixty-four years they have been crying for help, but the great 
world* of Christendom has not heard them. Miss Marsden has 
written a book which will be shortly out with a dedication by 
permission to the Queen. The proceeds will go to the mission. Tke 
good lady is trying to raise funds. She meditates for the purpose R 
lecturing tour in the United States. 
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Here i$ a truly British tabUaux vivanU which we read in an EngUth 
paper 

“YeOlde Englyshe Feste.— Great success attended the proceeding 
at the Maiichfs.ster Hotel, Alderngate-street, London, in connection 
with the revival of ‘ Ye Okie Englyshe Fcsie* in honor of Lord 
Mayot’s IDay. The meeting was largely due to the efforts of Mr. 
Newel), the courteous manager at the Manchester Hotel, whose 
happy suggestion it was that the election of Mr. Alderman Renals, 
as one of the sheriff., should be celebrated by the revival of this 
time<honoured custom. The company numbered about 250, a very 
large proportion being of the gentler sex, and the proceedings were 
of a most enjoyable character. Shortly before half-past six the 
procession, which was much more imposing than in former years, 
entered the banqueting room, and marched lound the hall in the follow- 
ing order: — Captain of the Guard, Two Beefeaters, Dick Whittington, 
Sir John Falstaff, Simon the Cellarer, Assistant, the Jester, Chef de 
Cuisine, Kitchen Apprentices bringing in Tureens, Scullion bringing 
in Turtle Shell, Varlet bringing in Dish of Spratts, Two Cooks bring- 
ing ill the Boars* Heads, the Court Cliaplain, Baron of Beef and 
his servitors, Two Beefeaters, Pages, Two Cooks bringing in the 
Turkeys, Pdiissier with Plum Pudding, Two Apprentices with Gate- 
aux, Varlet with Mince Pie**, Baker with Monster Loaf, Page with 
Fiuit. During the progress of the banquet an excellent selection 
of music appropiiate to the occasion was played by the instrumental 
quartet in attendance. At the conclusion of the feast the procession 
of beefeaters, &r., was re-formed, the remains of the baron of beef 
being carried away, amid laughter and cheeis, to the accompaniment 
of the Dead March in *Saul.*'* 

Beef all over ! — nothing but beef 1 And what wonder ? Nothing like 
the Roast Beef of Old England — ^to the khas Englishman ! He not 
simply relishes it but tenderly loves it. He not only lives on it, but he 
is ready to die for it. He dances in delirious joy at its sight. He 
smells it near and inhales it in the atmosphere far afar. He touches 
it, tastes it, cuts it and clips it and slices it, opens it with the knife, 
and admires its internal beauty, eats it and devours it. He hears of it, 
and thinks of it and meditates on its manifold perfections. He believes 
in Beet He leaves to the Heathen Hindu to worship the fetish of the 
beef tree (so to say)— -the cow, content himself to worship the fruit. 
In fine, the Briton cannot go beyond his baron — of beef. And here, 
in the above, is as good a proof as might be needed. 

We are willing, as far as possible from onr abstemious Hindu coign 
of advantage, to sympathise with the grotesque fun of this new celebra- 
tion by the cits of Cockaigne, of the ridiculous old iamaika of the Lord 
Mayoi*s Day. We confess the apotheosis of the stomach and exalta- 
tion of meat and wine — in the absence of all allusion to the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul — strikes us as gross and animal. Still it is 
appropriate to the people at large, above all, as it] now appears, to the 
Philistines of the City. 

But the rites of the worship of creature comforts have been carried 
too far. Nothing can reconcile us to the desecration of the solemn 
music of the Dead March in Saul. That last act] in the drama stamps 
the whole thing as bacchanalian orgies. 

That effort of Cockney genius reminds us in the East of a historical 
demonstration in Delhi at the height of Mogul Power. When the stern 
Mahnmedan Puritan on the throne, Aurungzebe, issued his fiat against 
singing and dancing as contrary to the law of Islam, the strolling 
players and low Bohemians and street Arabs of the capital led a coffin 
past the balcony of the Palace in procession, howling and crying and 
beating their breasts to attract the notice of the Emperor, who came 
out and enquired what the matter was, and was told that Music had 
been stabbed to death and they were carrying the corpse to give 
it decent burial. There was true art in that idea. But the poor 
unlettered mourners did not shock the highest associations connected 
with the solemn fact of death. 
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THE TRIALS OF TRIAL BY JURY IN 
BENGAL. 

The allied justification for Sir C. Elliott’s Jury 
Notification is that the system of trial , by jury favors 
the escape of criminals. Judges and Juries liave 
always been looked upon with abhorrence by ex- 
ecutive Magistrates and others charged with the 
detection and prevention of crime. It is they who 
are systematically crying them down, saying that 


juries are partial and Sessions Judges do not convict 
on the clearest evidence. Such is the instinct of 
thief-catchers and criminal-hunters. But they have 
not unoften been proved false alarmists. Had the 
rulers at the helm been illiberal or w^ak, Juries would 
long since have been abolished. The measure was 
attacked no sooner it was inaugurated; In one case 
within a year or so of the introduction o£ the system 
in Bengal, we find the High Court writing to the 
Bengal Government that “ the Commissioner for the 
Suppression of Dacoity should have refrained from, 
imputing improper motives to any of the jury 
acquitting any of the dacoits committed by him un- 
less he was prepared to substantiate his charges of 
undue influence in favor of the prisoner acquitted.” 

Hear now how a Sessions Judge was attacked and 
vilified for not convicting prisoners sent up by the 
Magistrate. The Government of Bengal cannot be 
ignorant how and why the report of a Tipperah 
Magistrate, the scion of a great Civilian House, on 
the Police administration of the district, was made the 
subject of special enquiry and how it ended to the en- 
tire discomfiture of the Magistrate. That functionary 
conceived that there was great increase in the 
number of murders, and attributed it to the impunity 
which grave criminals had invariably met with and 
to the excessive difficulty, even on apparently the 
clearest evidence, of obtaining a conviction before 
the Sessions Court. Heinous offenders of every 
kind, he observed, had escaped punishment during 
the past two years of his report, either on trial before 
the Court or as appellants. He had also remarked 
that there had been a large increase of the more 
heinous offences against property, which too he 
attributed to the same cause. The Judge resented 
this attack upon himself and applied to the High 
Court for redress. The Magistrate was called upon 
to justify his" -remarks. He at first refused to supply 
the statistics on which he had founded his opinion. 
He thought he was not bound to make good the 
remarks made in a privileged communication. Then 
he replied that his observations did not apply to the 
year just passed but to two antecedent ones. The 
Commissioner at last submitted an abstract of cases 
and appeals for the three years, whieft shewed that 
there were altogether 9 cases in the first year and 13 
in the second, the two years to which the Magistrate’s 
remarks were said to refer, and 8 cases in the third. 
There were no other cases which the Magistrate could 
possibly have based his remarks upon. But among the 
cases of the first two years there was not one of murder 
though there was one of dacoity and riot attended- 
with murder, one of culpable homicide, two of caus- 
ing miscarriage, and one of causing death by mis 
carriage, while of the more heinous offences against 
property, there was not a single case. It was found, 
in the sober official language, that ihe Magistrate's 
explanations accounting for the -increase of murder, 
and of the more heinous offences against property, 
were insufficient, that be had no adequate grounds, 
for imputing to the Judge either excessive leniency or 
a habit of acquitting in the face of evidence and, in. 
a word, that no good and valid ground whatever ex- 
isted for his- remarks. 

In the end the Magistrate was reprimanded and 
sent to another district. The Judge and the High 
Court were Satisfied. 

Whenever a verdict did not meet with the approval 
of any officer, the poor Jury system was to blame. 
But tte good sense of the authorities had hitherto 
prevailod against clamour. In the course of the 
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controversy which, from time to time, has been held 
on the subject, many interesting and even valuable 
opinions have been delivered. As they seem to have 
escaped Government, we will try to lay some of them 
before the public. Here is a remarkable opinion of 
no less a man than Sir George Campbell . 

“In my opinion trial by jury in criminal cases as an invariable rule 
of absolnie rifcbt is incompatible wiih->jf, a despotic administration, 
that is, a form of Government not politically free ; and, secanJ, a 
society composed of two or more classes or races not socially and 
* politically homologated and amalgamated. 

For it is of the nature of trial by jury that the jury exercise a 
practical power of occasionally overriding the law in a direction 
which they may consider equitable and expedient in the particular 
case, of in fact acquitting on the ground of ‘ served him right,’ and 
when the laws are not made by the same popular class from which 
the jury is taken, such variations between the law and popular opinion 
are more frequent, and the equitable power of varying the law is in- 
consistent with the scheme of Government. 

And when unainalgamated classes are living and dealing together, 
trial by jury is sometimes not trial by peers in the only sense in 
which ttfial by peers is proper, that is, when the jurymen are the 
peers of both parties, of the injured party and of the accused. When 
class questions arise between the two unamaigamated classes or races 
to try a man of one class for an offence connected with such a class 
question by a jury of his own class only is a course which cannot be 
depended on to lead to a fair result. Hence it may happen that, 
while the laws of the Governors forbid su/m or sacrifices to Kalee, 
the feeling of jurymen may be that such acts are not criminal, and 
they may acquit with or without pretexts, which would not otherwise 
have influenced them, and when on an Indigo question a native is 
ttied by a jury of natives, or a European by a jury of Europeans, the 
impartial public may distrust the verdict as possibly more or less in- 
fluenced by 9 class bias. Such a difficulty seems to be felt not only 
in the Nuddea Sessions Court but also in the Consular Courts of 
China and J^pan. 

On the other hand I have a strong opinion, which is, I think, fully 
borne out by the papers now before us, that if provision be made for 
exceptional cases the use of juries is most valuable, both to improve 
and popularise the administration of justice, and as a means of socially 
and politically raising and educating the people. The experience 
which we have of the system in Bengal seems undoubtedly to show 
that it has succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations. There- 
fore I think that the proper remedy for the very few exceptional cases 
of wilful miscarriage which have occurred is to provide a special 
remedy for such cases, not to destroy or suspend the whole system 
either in ail districts or in any district. 

i observe that it has been proposed by some of my colleagues to sus- 
pend trial by jury in the Nuddea District. Now, so far as one can 
judge by the repoits, that appears to be the very District in which the 
system has, generally speaking, worked most successfully. The re- 
ports and opinion of the intelligent Judge who presides over the 
Nuddea court weie till recently altogether in favour of the system. The 
r»'oposal for suspenvling the system in Nuddea appears to be founded 
on two cases only, in one of which there may possibly have been some 
pretext for doubt in the minds of the jury, while in the other there could 
scarcely have been any whatever; both were class cases connected with 
indigo ; in both the jury were no doubt influenced by a class feeling. 

Now, it seems to me that, if the whole system of trial by jury in a 
great district is to be suspended indefinitely on account of the oc- 
currence of one or two cases of miscarriage, such suspension will from 
time to time occur in one district after another, and the fair working 
out of the system will be impossible. This remedy for such exceptional 
cases seems to me cumbrous and inconsistent with the system as a 
system, nor does it provide the means of meeting future difliculties of 
the same kind. 1 think that it is necessary to provide a permanent 
means of meeting such difficulties without crushing the. whole system, 
and I venture to propose the following, w>., that by legislative enact- 
ment the High Court should be authorized, in any casein which it seems 
proper to do so, to order that the trial of a particular case shall not be 
by jury, but chat the case shall be tried by a special court of three Judges, 
al feast one of whom shall be of not less degree than Civil and Sessions 
and none shaU be of less degree than Magistrate of a District, 
Sktdder Ameen (provided that inch Megisuotc has not 


been concerned in preparing the case for trial,) that the verdict of 
such Court of three Judges, if unanimous, shall be final on questions 
of fact, if by a majority shall be open to appeal on questions of fact. 

This rule would, of course, be inconsistent with the English idea of 
trial by jury as a political safeguard. It is in order to withdraw poli- 
tical cases from juries, and because in this country political cases ought 
to be withdrawn from juries, that 1 would give this power to the High 
Court. The court not being in any degree a political or an executive 
body, its exercise of this power would be free from the objections which' 
might be made to the exercise of such a power in individual cases by 
the Government or by any executive authority. It would probably* 
be but seldom necessary to exercise such a power so that the conse- 
quent pressure on judicial officers would be but slight, and when 
required such a tribunal as I propose could be very easily extem- 
porised. The necessity of substituting such a tribunal would prevent 
the light ivithdrawal of cases from juries, and also prevent, in those 
advanced Districts in which trial by jury has been established, a re- 
currence to that most unsatisfactory tribunal, a Judge with Assessors. 

I cannot but think that a simple remedy for all difficulties might thus 
be provided and one of permanent operation. With such a safeguard 
I think that, after the favourable experience we have had, trial by jury 
might perhaps be extended to some other Districts and to some other 
offences. But this would depend on the supply of sufficiently qualified 
Judges. 

With respect to the difficulties of detail in the working of the jury 
system, it is clear that a wrong conviction can be righted on the re- 
presentation of the Judge. The danger consists in two cases, first, 
where an ill-qualified Judge, not doing his duty fairly and temperately, 
and expressing clearly and lucidly both sides of the case, impose on a 
subservient jury his own opinions, and thereby obtains, as the verdict 
of a jury, a conviction which is really his own, and thus shuts 
out appeal on the facts in the very case in which it is most requir- 
ed. Second, where the jury wrongly acquits. The first danger 
can be obviated by employing in jury districts only specially qualified* 
and reliable Judges, a course which the Court has lately urged on 
Government. The second is to a certain extent a necessary evil of' 
the jury system, but if provision be made for withdrawing the few 
special cases on which a political, religious, or class bias may be 
apprehended, I do not think that the evil will operate to such an extent 
as to weigh heavily against the advantages of the syatem# 

I concur in thinking that the numbers of the jury should be reduced 
to five. The number to which the ancient traditions and customs of‘ 
the country attach a peculiar judicial sanctity, making the jury in fact 
a Punchayut^ and relieviog the people from the too great burden of a 
public service which in its present shape is new to them. 1 also 
think that the radius for describing the jury area should be increased 
to, say, fifteen miles, aud it is quite clear that most stringent measures 
are required to enforce a careful and accurate preparation of the jury 
lists." 


HYDERABAD. 

It must be fresh ia the minds of all how, about the 
time of the Viceroy's advent in Hyderabad, the 
Nizam had asserted his authority by suddenly order- 
ing the banishment of Mushtak Hosain and the sus- 
pension of Mehdi Hassan. Since then, the country 
has been plunged into the vortex of speculation and 
alarm. A feverish anxiety has been felt by every- 
body in the Decean, as to what the result of all. 
this is likely to be. Two things, however, bid the 
people hope that nothing but good is to come out 
of this coup d itat against the Mayor of the Palace. 
In the first place, it is a decisive proof of capacity 
and character that the Nizam should have at once re- 
alized the extent of his own p )wer and asserted it. 
He has thus, on his own responsibility, in spite of 
the earnest and repeated protests of the Prime Minis- 
ter, rescued the administration of his state from the 
hands of the two foremost men who had brought it to 
a condition of the greatest disorganization and disre- 
pute. The next favourable circumstance in the connec- 
tion was the Viceroy’s arrival at Hyderabad at a most 
opportune moment, and giving His Highness most 
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distinctly to understand what his real position, power 
and responsibilities are, and offering him every assist- 
ance which he may be in need of from the Supreme 
Government. The people of Hyderabad have, in a 
mass and in various ways, signified their satisfaction 
at the disgrace of the tyrants who had brought the 
administration to the worst possible condition, and 
they are praying to God Almighty for long life and 
prosperity to their chief, and for strength to effect such 
reforms in the Administration as may be beneficial 
to the country at large, and to the millions of His 
Highness’s subjects. It is to be hoped that their 
rational anticipation is not doomed to disappointment. 

Just now, it is a reign of suspense and uncertainty. 
There is even a suspension of vital functions, to a 
great extent. There is nothing or little doing. 
Sir Asman Jah was too notoriously identified with 
the disgraced Hassan atid Hosain not to suffer 
from the blow which drove them from power and 
office. Willy nilly, he must share their fortune and 
fate. Notwithstanding the politic assurances of the 
Nizam to the contrary, he feels himself and his 
administration condemned in their condemnation. 
The foundation of the Pillar of State having been 
removed, how can it stand ? Deprived of his leader, 
the blind man is condemned to inaction ; he can 
at best only grope within the most limited area. 
It remains for the Nizam to end this unsatisfactory 
state of things. His Highness has unmistakably 
demonstrated that he is alive and awake, but he 
is not stirring right, in right earnest. He has just 
begun the good work but has stopped there. He 
has smashed the incompetent and unfaithful ministry, 
but has not yet removed the broken columns and 
carted away the debris. Still less has he given 
orders for a new edifice. At most, he has ordered 
a shanty or shed for temporary convenience. 

Disappointing for the moment as is His Highness’s 
attitude, it is not incapable of explanation. The for- 
mation of a new ministry is everywhere a difficult and 
delicate matter. In the Mussulman State of the 
Deccan, it is one of peculiar embarrassment. Just 
now a new element of delicacy has been accidentally 
introduced which may account for the hesitation of 
the Ruler. It is highly probable that the Nizam 
has not yet taken any steps for reorganization, pend- 
ing the final decision in the Pamphlet Scandal case, 
which has been dragging its slow length along. This 
case most probably prevents the Prime Minister 
from resigning his post. In the absence of the only 
two men in whom he had extraordinary confidence, 
and who have been publicly disgraced, as well as in 
the consciousness that the Nizam is highly displeased 
with him for the disrepute into which he has brought 
the administration, Sir Asman Jah finds it exceeding- 
ly difficult to hold on. Both Master and Minister 
have good reasons to wait till the trial is over. 

Just now, the Nizam must be at a loss to know how 
to introduce reforms, as he has no confidence either 
in his responsible ministers or in his personal ad- 
visers, including, we are afraid, his very Private Sec- 
retary. Having been studiously kept out of adminis- 
trative details}, he cannot possibly be expected to 
judge, from his own personal knowledge, what mea- 
sures would" be really beneficial to the state and to his 
subjects, or acceptable to the nobles. From infor- 
mation received front time to time, we find that the 
* only man who has come to the fore in this crisis, is 
Nawab Surwar Jung, otherwise known as Agha Mirza 
Beg. He was one of the dozen or more of tutors of 
His Highness, during his minority. As Agha Mirza 


was not a creature of the high officials in power in 
either of the two administrations under Salar Jung 
II. and Sir Asman Jah, they did not give him an 
appointment in the administration, but granted him 
a large pension, after His Highness's pupilage had 
come to an end, and persistently kept him out of office 

This is the man who is believed at Hyderabad to 
possess the greatest influence with the Nizam, at the 
present moment, and whom His Highne.ss has ap- 
pointed to the post of Secretary in his household 
affairs. People think that the chief cause of Agha 
Mirza’s rise is the great interest which he has tena- 
ciou-sly taken in the Scandal Pamphlet case, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary efforts made by the minis- 
try to hush it up. 

We are glad at Agha Mirza’s coming into power. 
We do not know him but we remember his family. 
He comes of a fine stock. From all the accounts 
we have received, we are led to believe that he is 
a man of high character and decent ability. From 
the attitude this gentleman has so long maintained 
in the evil atmosphere of Hyderabad, there is every 
ground for hope that he will not abuse the confidence 
which the Nizam has placed in him. We have, 
nevertheless, our misgivings, and they arise from two 
considerations. One is that, having had no expe- 
rience whatever in administration, Agha Mirza may 
fall into the hands of old intriguers whose advice 
he may be compelled to seek and by whom he may 
be misled into committing serious mistakes. The 
other is a general consideration that applies to all, 
more or less, namely, that the great temptations of 
power and absolute authority may prove irresistible. 
It is just possible that the exercise of such exalted 
office may turn his head and ultimately launch him 
into the same channel in which Mushtak Hosain 
came to grief. 

Let us, however, for the sake of Agha Mirza 
himself as well as his Master, hope for the best. 
His birth and character are all in his favour. He is, 
besides, a man of intelligence and good parts, and 
if he only consults really good honest and able men 
and acts according to their advice, and, above all, 
according to his Own pure instincts, t|pere is little 
fear of his going astray. 

He could not have forgotten the couplet in Sadi’s 1 
Gulistan — Har ki Stiah an kunad ki 00 goyad, hyfe I 
bdshad ki juz nekoo goyad, i. “ the man, according' 
to whose advice the sovereign acts, it is a matter 
of much regret if he says anything to the sovereign 
that is not good (for the King and his subjects).” 
If Agha Mirza only keeps the moral of this couplet 
as his guide, and says nothing to his chief which is 
not conducive to the good of the latter and his sub- 
jects, he is sure to earn a reputation that will raise 
him in the estimation of the whole world. 

There can be no doubt whatever that no re- 
organization can take place in tlTB administration, 
until there is a change of ministry, and if Sir 
Asman Jah has not himself the good "sense to re- 
sign, after the exposures that have recently taken 
place, the Nizam ought to give him a broader 
hint, which he could not affect to miss. And 
then either of the two prominent noblemen. Sir 
Khursed Jah and Nawab Fukhrul Moolk, should 
be appointed Minister. The reorganization could 
then be made by the new Minister, with the full sanc- 
tion of His Highness and to the entire satisfaction 
of the people. It will, in our opinion, be a great 
mistake, if any material changes in the details of the 
administration are made, while the present Minis- 
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ter is still in office. As sincere wellwis.hers of His 
Highness, we have ventured to offer him the above 
advice, and we are sure that a bright future awaits 
..^iiHis Highness, if only he gives the lie to his enemies 
who’ftave persistently proclaimed to the world that he 
is not only incompetent, but lazy and disinclined to 
■ wAk. We sincerely trust that as he has commenced, 
he will contyiue, taking a lively interest in ruling his 
kingdom. 

THE JURY DESPATCH. 

Government of India, Home Department (Judicial), 

No. 32 of 1892, Calcutta, the zisc December 1892. 

To the Right Hon’blc the Earl of Kimberley, k.g., 

Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

My Lord,— -We have the honour to forward for your Lordship’s 
information copies of the papers entered in the annexed Schedule 
relative to an enquiry which has recently been made into the 
working of the system of trial by jury before Courts of Session in 
this country. 

2. The jury system prevails in Sessions Courts in India only 
in a comparatively small number of districts and in respect of 
pari cular classes of offences. Section 269 of the Code of Criminal 
ProicJurc of 1882, following in this respect the provisions of the 
Codes of 1861 (section 322) and 1872 (section 233), authorizes 
the Local Government to direct by order in the ofHcial gazette 
that the trial of all offences or of any particular class of offences 
shall be by jury in any district, and also to revoke or alter any 
such order from time to time as may be found necessary. Certain 
Local Governments have at various times taken action under 
the powers conferred by this section or the corresponding sections 
of previous Codes, and the result is that trial by jury now obtains 
in Sessions Courts in respect of a limited group of offences in the 
Madras Presidency generally, and in a few selected districts of 
Bengal, Assam, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and the 
Bombay Presidency. The system has not been introduced at all 
in the Punjab or the Central Provinces. In Burma it is in 
force only in«thc Recorder’s Court at Rangoon and in the sea port 
town of Moulmein ; it was introduced in Akyab in 1863, but 
was withdrawn from that town in 1875. Province of Burma 
however was not included in the scope of our recent enquiry. 

The enquiry did not extend to the working of the jury system 
in Presidency towns. All cases committed to the various High 
Courts arc tried by jury under rules special to those Courts ; and, 
so far as we arc aware, the system in Presidency towns has worked 
with fair success. The remarks which follow have reference only 
to the jury system as carried out in Sessions Courts in the interior. 

3. In 1884 the Government of Lord Ripon considered the 
advisability of urging the Provincial Governments to take more 
general action under the powers enabling them to extend the 
system of jury trials in Sessions Courts, but, after a careful review 
of the results, it was decided that it was not expedient to take 
any steps in this direction. The correspondence on the subject 
•between the Bengal Government and the High Court, and the 
other, officers in Bengal who were consulted, will be found in the 
Proceedings Volumes of that Government (Proceedings of the 
Bengal Government in the Judicial Department, for July 1884, 
pages 9 — 14. Proceedings in the Judicial Department, for October 
1885, pages 197- -210.) Mr. Peacock’s letter No. 1924 J., dated 
the 17th July 1884, contains an interesting review oi previous 
discussions and opinions down to 1872, when the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of that year introduced the safeguards against im- 
proper verdicts which have since been continued. It will be seen 
that in their letter No. 1271, dated the 22nd April 1885, the 
High Court (three Honourable Judges dissenting) expressed a 
strong opinion that, for reasons given by them, the time had not 
arrived for any further extension of the system of trial by jury in 
the Lower Provinces. Among these reasons were (i) the difficulty 
of procuring proper persons as jurors, and the distaste for the duty 
shown by those whose services as jurors arc especially desirable ; 
(2) the prevalence of superstition and prejudice, which not unfre- 
qucntly led to failures of justice ; (3) the occasional perversity of 
jurors, instances of which had come to the notice of the Judges ; 
and (4) the inability of the juries to grasp numerous details in 
complicated cases. 

4. In 1 888 our attention was drawn to the opinions expressed 
in some of the Provincial reports on tl c administration of the 
police and criminal justice that there had been a considerable in- 
crease of crime in late years, and under our orders an enquiry was 
made into the state of crime in the larger Provinces, the results of 
which were reported to your Lordship’s predecessor with our 
udtclal Deiptltch No. 24, dated the 8th July 1890. It was alleged 
y several of the authorities consulted that the jury system had 
(favoured tho escape of crimmals, and the inefficient working of 
the syac^ was s»ite<il:o4>e one of the causes of failure of justice. 


Wc accordingly directed a special enquiry into this matter in our 
letters Nos. 740 — 745, dated the 3i8t May 1890 (enclosures Nos. 
I to 3 to this Despatch). Wc now forward copies of the replies 
which wc have received from Local Governments (enclosures Nos. 
4 to 11), and copies of the letters which, after considering these 
replies and the opinions of the Judges of the High Courts and 
local officers, wc have addressed to the several Governments sum- 
ming up our conclusions on the subject (enclosures Nos. 12 to 16). 

5. The results of the working of the jury system have to be 
considered from two points of view : — 

Firsts with reference to the localities and cKisses of offences to 
which the system has from time to time been applied by Local 
Governments ; and 

Secondly^ with reference to the restrictions which have from 
time to time been imposed on the system by law, and the furtthcr 
restrictions now proposed as safeguards against failures of justice. 

6. In the Madras Presidency the jury system was first introduc- 
ed in 1862-63 in certain selected districts, and cases punishable 
under the following sections of Chapter XVII. of the Penal Code 
(offences against property), were declared triable by jury sections 
379, 380 and 382 (theft), 392 to 395, 397 to 399 and 400 (robbery 
and dacotty), 41 1, 412 and 414 (receiving or possessing stolen 
property), 451 to 459 and 461 (house-trespass in order to commit 
theft, etc), and attempts to commit and abetments of these offences. 
The system was considered to work satisfactorily, and by the 
Madras Government’s order No. 8n (Judicial), dated the 20th 
March 1883, it waa extended to all the Sessions divisions of the 
Presidency except those in the Agency tracts of Ganjam and 

I Godavari. It was at the same time withdrawn from the Vizaga- 
patam Agency, in which it had not been found successful. The 
classification of the offences declared triable by jury remained the 
same as before. The subsequent working of the system, as noticed 
in the annual reports and in the special reports recently under our 
consideration (enclosure No. 4), has on the whole not been satis- 
factory, and a general tendency on the part of juries to convict on 
insufficient evidence has been complained of by many officers. Our 
conclusions as regards this Presidency arc summed up in paragraph 
6 of our letter of the 25th August 1892, to the address of the 
Madras Government (enclosure No. 12). The classes of offences 
declared triable by jury seem to be on the whole well chosen, and 
arc, indeed, in our opinion capable of some slight extension ; but 
wc doubt whether the system is thoroughly suitable to all the areas 
to which it has been applied, and wc are not satisfied that the 
defects which have been brought to notice are not in some measure 
due to the premature and wholesale extension of trial by jury to* 
every district throughout the Presidency. We have commended 
this point to the consideration of the Local Government. 

7. In the Bombay Presidency trial by jury was introduced in 
the Poona District in 1867 ; in 1884 85 it was extended to the 
districts of Ahmcdabad, Belgaum, Thana and Surat, and to the 
city of Karaclvi. It thus obtains in six out of the twenty-three 
districts which constitute the Presidency, Offences arc classified 
as triable by jury according to the degree of punishment attached 
to them. In Ahmcdabad all offences punishable with death (and such 
offences only), in Belgaum, Thana, Surat and Karachi all offences 
punishable with death, transportatioji for life or imprisonment for 
ten years, and in Poona all offences so punishable which fall within 
Chapters VIII (offences against public tranquility), XI (false 
evidence and offences against public justice), XIl (offences relating 
to coin and Government stamps), XVI (offences against the person), 
XVII (offences against property), and XVIII (false documents and 
offences against property marks) of the Penal Code, arc triable 
by jury before the Court of Session. Wc entirely agree with the 
Local Government, the High Court and local officers generally 
(enclosure No. 5) as to the unsuitability of the present classification 
of offences triable by jury. As expressed in the minute of one of 
the Honourable Judges, a beginning was made “at the wrong 
end,” the trial of offences punishable with death and of other 
serious offences having been entrusted to juries at the outset, instead 
of cases involving simpler issues or less serious consequences such 
as those which have been declared triable by jury in Madras and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In AhincJabarl, Surat, 
and Belgaum there appear to have been grave and repeated failures 
of justice in murder cases, owing to the refusal of the jurors to 
convict even on clear evidence when there is a probability of a 
capital sentence being passed. A perusal of the reports leaves no 
doubt in our mind of the propriety of the recommendation made 
by the Honourable Justices Bird wood, Tclang and Farran, that 
capital cases should be altogether withdrawn from the cognizance 
of juries in these three districts. We have asked the Local Gov- 
ernment to consider the advisability of revising the list of offences 
declared triable by jury in the Bombay Presidency ; but have not 
as yet received information whether any action has been taken. 

8. In Bengal and Assam ^which was thca a part of the Province 
of Bengal) the Local Government extended the jury system in 
1862 to the Sessions Divisions of the 24-Pcrganas, Hooghly (includ- 
ing Howrah), Burdwan, MursMdahlid, Nuddea, Patna, and Dacca, 
and to the dUtricis coroprisedwthe Assam Valley Division. The 
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system thus prevails in eight districts (constituting seven Sessions 
Divisions) out of forty>six in Bengal, and six districts (constituting 
one Sessions Division) out of eleven in Assam. The offences 
which were made triable by jury in these areas arc those which 
fall under Chapter VIII (offences against public tranquillity). 
Chapter XI (false evidence and offences against public justice). 
Chapter XVI (offences against the person), Chapter XVII 
(offences against property), and Chapter XVITI (false documents 
and offences against property-marks) of the Penal Code, and also at- 
tempts to commit and abetments of these offences. In the Assam 
Division all cases committed to the Court of Sessions were declared 
triable by jury in 1862 ; but in 1868 the operation of the system 
was restricted to the offences falling under the five chapters men- 
tioned above. The reports received from the Bengal Government 
(enclosures Nos, 6 and 7) and the Calcutta High Court (enclosure 
No. 8) show that the jury system has worked in an extremely 
unsatisfactory manner in the Lower Provinces, and that flagrant 
miscarriages of justice arc of not uncommon occurrence in impor- 
tant classes of cases. Very recently the Bengal Government, acting 
under the powers conferred by section 269 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, has revised the list of offences triable by jury. It 
now includes all offences under Chapter XI of the Penal Code 
(false evidence and offences against public justice), the offences 
of kidnapping, abduction and rape, sections 363 to 369, 373 
and 376 in Chapter XVI (offences against the person), all of- 
fences under Chapter XVII (offences against property) and 
Chapter XX (offences relating to marriage), and also attempts 
to commit and abetments of any of these offences. These 
changes have been made with a view to the improvement 
of the jury system by withdrawing from its application those 
offences which experience has shown to be unsuitable for trial by 
jury and the trial of which has brought most discredit on the 
system in Bengal. In connection with this subject wc invite your 
Lordship’s attention to the letter of the Bengal Government, No. 
4.527]. dated the 12th December, and its enclosures (enclosure 
No ^20 of this Despatch), which exhibit in a tabular form some 
statistics of the results of jury trial during the past five years in 
the eight districts where it is in force. It will be seen that in that 
period 1,489 cases were tried with the assistance of juries, of which 
608 came under heads now withdrawn from their cognizance, 
wLle 791 remain so triable. Of the former, the Judge differed, 
or rather was constrained to record his dissent, from the verdict of 
the iury in 97 cases, or 13*8 per cent : in 62 cases, or 8-8 percent., 
lie referred the verdict to the High Court under section 307 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and in 34 cases, or 4*8 per cent., that 
Court reversed or modified the finding of the jury. Of the Utter, 
the judge differed in only 77 per cent., and referred in only 4*1 
per cent., while the High Court interfered with the verdict in 
only n cases, or 1‘6 per cent. The second table is still more 1 
hutructive, showing that in murder cases alone more than 10 per j 
cent. (22 out of 203) were referred to the High Court as having ! 
resulted in a distinct failure of justice, and that in 13 cases, or 6*4 
per cent., the High Court actually set aside the verdict. In the 

other cases now withdrawn ( 495 )* tl'c differed in 14*1 per 

cent, but referred only 8-o8 per cent., and obtained a modification 
of the jury’s verdict in 4-2 per cent. The fourth table shows that 
of the 27 cases in which the judge expressed dissent from the verdict j 
in charges of murder, in 25 he differed from an acquittal and in 
only two from a conviction. Under the other heads of cases now 
withdrawn the Judge differed from the jury in 59 cases of acquittal, 
or 11*9 per cent., and in 11 cases of conviction, or 2*2 per cent. 

These statistics appear to us entirely to justify the action taken 
by the Bengal Government, and conspicuously so as regards murder 
cases. It is to be remembered that of these cases the great 
majority arc of a simple character, offering little difliculty in their 
decision : most of the oftcnccs which come to trial arc committed 
by low-caste persons in a humble station of life, and there arc few 
or no inducements for the jury to return a perverse verdict. The 
cases in which such a verdict is returned arc usually those in which 
a person of respectable caste or station is involved, and these 
necessarily form but a small proportion of the whole. But the 
scandal caused by the perverse acquittal of a Brahman or other 
well-to-do person, and the injury to public morals by the lesson 
thus taught that such persons can commit crime with impunity, are 
very great. Wc consider it of the utmost importance that such 
miscamages of justice should be prevented, and that no count- 
enance should be given to the idea that the Courts apply one 
description of justice in dealing with persons of respectable birth 
or traditional sanctity, and another in dealing with the landless 
labourer or low-castc aboriginal. Where the latter are concerned, 
juries, except where religious objections to being the cause of 
taking life prevail, are not generally unwilling to convict ; but 
these cases, es already noticed, arc usually easy of decision, and 
the assistance afforded by the jury to tl|C Judge is not greater than 
he would derive from assessors, whom he is able freely to consult on 
all questions of Native feeling and usage. 

It will be observed that the. Bengal Government has now for 
fhf first time added to the list of offences triable by jury thoje 


under Chapter XX of the Penal Code, relating to marriage. The 
cases left for trial by jury in Bengal, even after the reduction now 
made, arc more numerous than those which have hitherto been so 
triable in Madras and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
Although fewer cases will in future be tried by juries in eight 
districts, the revised arrangements, after they have been suf- 
ficiently tested by experience, may render it possible to extend the 
jury system to areas where it has not yet been introduced, IJi^er 
the former arrangements it was found impossible to effect any 
extension of the system since it was first applied as ^n experiment 
in 1862. 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam has also revised the list of 
offences triable by jury in that Province so as to assimilate it to 
the list adopted in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh a6 
described in the next paragraph. 

9. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the jury system 
is in force only in Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow (or in 3 out 
of 49 districts), where it was introduced in 1885. The cases 
triable by jury arc those relating to offences punishable under 
sections 363 to 369, 372 and 373 (kidnapping and abduction) and 
376 (rape) in Chapter XVI of the Penal Code (offences against 
the person), sections 379 to 382 (theft), 397 to 399 and 401 
(robbery and dacoiiy), 403 and 4^4 (criminal misapprc^riaiion), 
411 to 414 (receiving or possessing stolen property), 426 to 432, 
434 to 436 and 440 (mischief), 448 and 450 to 462 (house-breaking, 
burglary, etc.) in Chapter XVII (offences against property) ; all 
offences falling under Chapter XX (relating to marriage) ; and 
attempts to commit and abetments of these offences. The opinion 
of the Local Government is that, restricted in this manner, the 
jury system has, on the whole, worked satisfactorily in the three 
districts where it prevails. 

10. From the summary just given it will be seen that the 
system of trial by jury before the Court of Session is not an 
established part of the machinery of justice in this country, but an 
exceptional procedure which the law empowers the Local Gov- , 
ernment to introduce in any particular area and in respect of 
particular classes of cases, and to extend, restrict, or modify from 
time to time as may be found necessary. It is only in force |n a 
very small proportion of the districts in Bombay, Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In Madras, where it has 
been more widely introduced, it is confined to certain specified 
offences against property of which theft is an element. In the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh it is limited in a similar manner, 
but extends also to the offences of kidnapping, abduction, rape, 
criminal misappropriation and mischief, and to those relating to 
marriage. In the latter Provinces the system appears to have 
worked satisfactorily : it has been cautiously introduced, and the 
offences classified as triable by jury have been carefully selected. 

In Madras it is reported not to have worked well in recent years, 
possibly in consequence of its premature extension to the entire 
area of the Presidency except the Agencies or non-regulation 
tracts. In Bengal and Bombay, where the classification of the 

offences declared triable by jury was based on a different principle 

and includes a wider range of cases, the results arc more unfavour- 
able, and the system is reported have been the source of grave 
scandals in the administration of justice, notably in cases of murder 
and culpable homicide. It is unnecessary for us to repeat here 
what is stated in detail in the reports received from these Provinces. 
Your Lordship will observe from the papers (enclosures Nos. 4 to 
II) that in certain class of cases juries in India have been found to 
be devoid of a due sense of their responsibility and public duty. If 
the jury system is to be placed on a proper footing, so as to be 
capable of assisting, instead of tending to defeat, the due adminis- 
tration of justice, it seems to us essential that cases in which the 
personal feelings or caste and social prejudices of the jurors in- 
terfere with their public duty should, as far as possible, be excluded 
from trial by jury, as well as cases in which jufors are liable to be 
influenced by extrinsic reasons (such as a disinclination to put it in 
the power of the Judge to pass a capital sentence) or by their 
sympathy with criminals, and cases which present a complication 
of details requiring an appreciation and discrimination of the 
evidence beyond the mental capacity of the persoi^^t present 
available to serve on juries. The list in force in the N^th-Western 
Provinces and Oudh seems to us suitably to classify the offences 
which may under present circumstances be properly entruated to 
the cognizance of juries. It is more comprehensive than the 
Madras list, and at the same time it excludes cases, such as those 
of murder and culpable homicide, in which the personal feelings 
and prejudices of the jurors arc most liable to lead to failure of 
justice, and cases such as those relating to riots, which require care- 
ful and minute attention to the evidence and an intelligent dis- 
crimination of the parti of it bearing against each individual . accul- 
cd. The lalftcr class of cases generally involve the placing of a 
number of persons on their trial at the same time, and the hearing 
frequently extends over several days. It is not the ^ practice nor 
18 it possible in this country to lock up the jurors at night, and they 
cannot be kept atvay from outside innuohccs. 
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nmVEDAS UTEBABT SOOmiT 

T Hft Twenty-ninth Anniutl ConverflAzione 
of the Above Society will be held At the 
^.Town HaH, on Tuesdny, the lyth January, 
8-jo to 1 1-30 p.m, 

ABDOOL LUTEEF, 

^ , Secretary, 

BANDO 6- BAN^S 

F^VER CUBES. 


, SIVA. 

A Sure Cure for Acute Diseases of 
Inflammation, 

A specific for acute Fevers, caught from 
dampness or exposure, or in unhealthy locali- 
ties, Malarious Fever or Ague, ail sorts of In- 
termittent or Relapsing Fever, Tertian, Quoti- 
dian, Catarrhal, Hectic, Bilious or Gasirici 
Rheumatic, Puerperal, Trausiatic, with infla- 
mmation, swelling or induratif)n of the Spleen 
and the Liver, nausea, vomitting, Diarrhoea 
or Dysentery, with cough, oppression of the 
ehest, inflammation of the kidneys, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8 or by V. P. post 
Re. i-t2. Smaller site for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. T-2. 

SHORT BAKERJBE ft 00., 

No, /yj, Dhurrumtollah Street^ 

(opposite the Corinthian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

BANDO ^ BANDO'S 

EEVER CURES. 

8 IVAJI. 

A Cure for Chronic Diseases of many 
kindSf especially for 
Malarious Complaints, Fevers, Agues, Ter- 
tian, Quotidian and Ralapsing Fevers, with 
Constipation or Diarrhoea or Dysentery, oppres- 
sion of the chest, difficulty of breath, Cough^ 
Asthma, spitting blood, weakness, prostration, 
Cancrum oris, Liver and Spleen Diseases, such 
as inflammation, induration or wasting of those 
organs, &c. 

Sold in bottles for Re. 1-8, or by V. P. post 
Ke. 1-12. Smaller site for Ans. 14 or by V. P. 
post Re. 1-2. 

SHORT BANERJEE ft 00., 

No, //j, Dhurrumtollah Street, 

(opposite the Corinihian Theatre,) Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee 

ARMY REORSANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

'By Capt. ANDREW HEARSE V. 


fust Published, 

ASRUKANA. 

( Second Edition with additions) 

BY 

SRIMATI GIRINDRAMOHINI DASI, 
(Author of Kabitahar, Bharat Kusam, 
Abhds, &*c,) 

Nicely got up and neatly bound. 

' Price, paper cover. Re. t ; cloth gilt, 1-4, 
ASRUKANA is a collection of poetical 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty of expres- 
sion ♦ ♦ * V It is a series of mournful 
songs that the reader is here presented with 
and they must touch a sympathetic cord in 
every heart that can feel. There is a singular 
appropriateness in the title of the work and in 
its pious dedictition to the memory of the hus- 
band of the fair writer .— Indian Nation, 
Bengal should be proud of this poem.— 7 ^/ 4 ^ 
Calcutta Review, 


By the same Author, 

Highly spoken of by the Vernacular periodicals. 
Price 12 annas. 

To be had at the Bengal Medical Library, 
No. 20t, Cornwallis Street, at the “Sahitya’’ 
office, No. 25, Brindaban Mallik’s Lane, and 
at the “ Bee Press,” No. i, Uckoor Dutt’s 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rat Chaudhuri, L. M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 23, Miriapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rPHE following publications by the Calcutta 
i. Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be bad from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. x, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislatian of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 


HbUowafs Ointment and Pills need only a 
aingie trial to make known their capabilities. 
No outside sore or inward inflammation can 
long withstand the cooling, purifying, and heal- 
ing influences exerted by these twin Medica- 
niems. Be the mischief recent or chronic, 
•great or slight, painful or simply annoying, it 
v^ilJ succumb before the curative virtues of 
th^se noble remedies, which can be rightly ap- 


3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 


plied by any person who will attentively read attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal. One 
Wieir j^^tnptivying directions, which are pro- anna. 

.pbundeCjilttlMi. plainest language, void of tech. ^ t u 

tefAme, 'i|tid. printed in the most legible Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 

. Tp'tne.man of buw couflned with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee 

“f •< ■>'«««»; 

to free living, they College, and a preface by the President of the 
coaitnUu*. Half MBS.. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels ft Voyages In Bengal ” 

ESSATS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Folifios, Sooiologj^fiiBtOTy, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal’ 
Calcutta. 

Bets Rayyei Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ Mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet 
X, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

^ A. MEITREAUX & Ca 

Manufacturers, Repairers and Tuners of 
HARMONIUMS, ORGANS, &c. 

9, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Calcutta. 

We import materials direct from Europe and 
guarantee the best workmanship and finish. 
Harmoniums, Box 3 octaves i stop Rs. 30 
Do. Table ,, „ 5^ 

Do. Do. 4 „ 3 stops „ 65 

Organs Indian'! 

Folding with >3 „ i swell „ 5S 

case complete. 

Organs, Indian 4 ,,3 stops & x swell „ 70 

Do. Do. 5 „ 5 do. do. do. „ 90 


Trial solicited, 

SPEECHES 

ON THB 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. £. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of ibe Dill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Kao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c.i.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

H, E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Copies may be had of Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Bahadar, C.I.E., 16, Taltolla, or of the 
Manager, Reis and Rayyei, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

Applications from the country must be ac- 
companied by one anna postage 
stamps for postage, &c. 


Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of George Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at tHe office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
aL the ofllce of ** Reis ft Rayyet ” 
for S Annas a copy, beside^ postage^-. 
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“ IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

Ali who sujlet and sure relief from 



The Oreatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and snfrer- 
ing; While in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHE.S and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Manrellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Tfy wonderful Medicine and let the 
tesuU speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
•icians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic viriue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottler at i Rc. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable demists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Sndth .Slanistreet ^ Co., 
R, .Scott Thomps(/n & Co. and Pjalhgaie 
Co. Limited. 
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THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, « LIMITED.’* 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1882,) 

Objects.— T he m.ain objects of the Com- 
pany are : — (i) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of comfort, elegance, 
completimess and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the • encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and corrri.l 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; ( >) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination born it 
of a I that is low and degrarled, or, in any way, 
ohiectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regardj^and, generally, the 
sail* of .all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
OOC5 sh.ares of Re. i each. 

directors.— D r. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookeijec (Chairman), Principal Krishnak.amal 
Bhatiacharyva, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Pandit laraknmar 
Kaviratna, Babu Sreenath Pal, b.L., and four 

others. 

BANKERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full det.ails in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support fmm 
the most eminent personages in fhe land. The 
follovvinf». among othpr.s. are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS; 

Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore, 

„ Naiendra Kri.shna, 

„ Dnrgacharan Law, 

Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Ciurudas Banerji, 

Hon’hle Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L., 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of 
Assurances, 

Rahindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Behari Mallik, of Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lal Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Rny Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Mun.si 
family, T.iki, M A., B.L , Zemindar, 

Dr, Trailokya Nath Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Srirampnr Municipality, 
Babu Chandi Das fihosh, M.A., B.I.., Officiating 
Sub- Divisional OfTirer, Sriianipur, 

Babu Jadii Lal Mallik, of Pathuiiaghatn, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan S.aikar, (m a., m.d, SlqX 
Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanalh Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lal De Bahadur, C.I.K., v\:r., 

Babu Kisoii Lal Goswarni, M.A., B i. , Zemindar, 
Siirainpur, 

Lala Fiangsagopal Nandpy, Burdwan, 

„ Baiibehari Kapnr, Burdwan, 

Pjahu Satya Kinkar Sen, B. L., Government 
Pleader, Burdwan 

Ray Nalinakkh.i Bose Bahadur, Chairman, 
Burdw.an Municipality, 

Babu Umacharan Banerji, M.A., Principal, 
Raj College, Burdwan, 

Dr. Jagat Bandhu Mitra, Vice-Chairman, 
Burdwan Municipality, 

Balm Saikari Baneiji, Member, Burdwan Raj 
Committee, 

Babu Rajendra Kumar Bose, Sub-Judge, 
Burdwan, 

Mun.si Golam Azduk, Pleader, Burdwan, 

Babu Jaganmohan Bhaltacharyya, Deputy 
Magistrate, Burdwan, 

Babu Taraprasanna Mukerji, Pleader, 
Burdwan, 

Thakur Govinda Prasad Tewari, Zemindar, 
Burdwan, ^ 

&c«, &c.| ..... 




“UNDjumwD" wAToa «. 

Goaranteed two Yean. 

Small, accurtite, strong, pretty, keyless, open- 
faced, nickel silvern, short wipding, ** Undaunt- 
ed ” watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, eharnelled bold dial, jewelled, for 
Rs. 6 V. P. P. with extra glass, spriifg, 
bo.K and two ^fears’ guarantee. Warranted to 
stand the rougiiest use. Have no appearance 
of cheapnebs. Easily .repairable. Others 
sell at double our rates. One watch free, 
for 8. Mr. S. Gooniah of District MunsifTs 
Couit from (^hicacole says:— “A ‘watch- 
maker valued it at Rs. 25.” Pie 1 ). Asquith 
of Lane. Regt. from Silapur says “ I sold it 
for Rs, 10-8-0.'' Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woiksliop from Mandalay Says - 
“ Has never beeii repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” Beware of 
woiihless imitatiiin. See the word “ Undaunt- 
ed ” on the watch. No agents kept. AU jgoods 
sent only by us fii)m Bombay. 

Jewollod Eii|g Re. 1-8-0. Sewing 
Machine Bs. 5. Music Box Be. 6. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chain, Pencil, Com- 
plete .Sliirt Buttons, and Ring set with scien- 
tific Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, at Re. l-8-o 
each. Mr. G. Smith, Sait Inspector, from. 
Sanikuila, says “ A German valued the 
diamond ring at Rs. 50 and ruby at Rs. 30. 
Rs. 5 Sewing Machine, does all sorts of work 
from thickest to the thinnest. Siirg. H. J. 
Kambala, Health Officer of Poona, says : — 
“Iiwoiksas good as any Ri. 30 machine.” 
Sweet-toned, self-singing Music Box, Rs. 6. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO.. 

BOMBAY. 


NOTICE/ 

Wanted active and puslfifig;; 
where for the alsove 
required 150^ (each)^^ 





REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGUSH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Revieiv of Politics^ Literature^ and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

H paid lu advance, 

Vearly ... ... ... Rs. 12 

Half>caiiy ..^ ... „ 7 

Ouaiieily... ... ... „ 4 

Monuiiy ... ... ... Re. 1-8 

Single 01 bainplc Cop> ... Ans. 0-8 

if not paid in advance, 

Yeaily ... ... ... Rs. 18 

iiall-ycaily... ... ... „ io-8 

Quai telly ... . . ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy Ang. 0-12 

No additional cnarge for po^age 61 pqdn. 

BATES OF ADVEBTlSEUElilY. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column; are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Re. 5. 

Bueiaeiis Communications tnost |Mid) to 
be Hotkecied to **The Manager,^? and <£iifdrary 

CoiniiMmi^:atiowi and Woke 
paid) tp 











